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THE  CULTURE  OF   EMERSON.* 


ris  now  nearly  forfcj  jews  siac 
there  stood  for  tho  first  time  in 
a  Boston  pulpit,  a  young  preacher 
joat  graduated  from  Divinity  Col- 
let, Cambridge,  with  a  reputation 
for  ability.  A  gentleman  who  heard 
one  of  bis  earliest  sermons  told  me 
that  the  solemnity  of  his  manner, 
and  the  earnest  thought  pervading 
the  discoorse,  had  lefl  an  inefface- 
able impression  on  his  mind.  The 
text  of  the  sermon  was  *  What  is  a 
man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the 
-whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?* 
The  main  emphasis  was  on  the  word 

*  own,'  and  the  general  theme  was 
that  to  every  man  the  great  end  of 
existence  was  the  preservation  and 
coltare  of  his  individual  mind  and 
character.  Each  man  must  be  saved 
by  bifi  own  inward  redeemer ;  and 
the  whole  world  was  for  each  but 
a  plastic  material  through  which 
the  individual  spirit  was  to  realise 
itself.  Aspiration  and  thought 
became  clear  and  real  only  by 
action  and  life.  If  knowledge  led 
not  to  action  it  passed  away.  *  The 
last     thing,'    said    my    informant, 

*  that  any  of  us  who  heard  him 
would  have  predicted  for  the  youth 


whose  quiet  simplicity  and  piety 
captivated  all,  was  that  he  would 
become  the  religious  revolutiuDJHb 
of  America.'  And,  indeed,  so  quietly 
did  the  religious  forms  slip  away 
from  Emerson,  it  was  only  with 
considerable  difficulty  he  was  able 
to  persuade  his  congregation  tbat 
he  was  not  properly  representa- 
tive of  their  faith  and  worship. 
When  he  announced  that  he  could 
no  longer  administer  to  them  tho 
bread  and  wine  of  the  communion, 
they  were  quite  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  somehow  all  right ;  and 
when  this  step  was  presently  fol- 
lowed by  his  resignation,  his  con- 
gregation, then  as  now  one  of  the 
most  conservative  in  Massachusetts, 
felt  the  deepest  grief  at  the  separa- 
tion. No  heretic  ever  seemed  s) 
little  of  a  heretic.  When  Theodore 
Parker  began  his  assault  upon  doc- 
trines still  held  sacred  by  Unitarian^, 
he  bore  about  all  the  theological 
javelins  of  New  England  durinj^  the 
first  month  ;  but  Emerson,  with  i'ar 
more  sweeping  heresies,  was  fol- 
lowed to  his  ancestral  home  at 
Concord,  on  his  retirement  from 
the  ministry,  by  ihe  devotion  of 


'  In  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine  (No.  449,  May  1867),  the  writer  of  th^  fol- 
lowixk^  article  gave  some  account  of  the  recent  productions  and  present  influence  iu 
America  of  K&Iph  Waldo  Emerson.  The  present  paper  refers  to  early  aud  not  gene  ally 
«ec«snble  vritings  of  the  same  author,  which  it  is  believed  the  English  reader  will  iini 
intareBtiiig  in  tfsmselrefi,  and  valuable  as  illustrating,  to  some  extent^  the  history  ot  i\ 
miod  that  has  exerted  a  very  important  influence  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  tho 
present  generation.  ^  ^ 
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his  former  friends,  wluch,  indeed, 
lie  has  not  lost  to  this  day.  This 
difference  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
while  Parker  went  ahont  as  an 
iconoclast,  breaking  with  his  ham- 
mer the  fairest  idols  and  strewing 
the  floors  of  churches  and  homes 
with  their  fragments,  Emerson  bore 
to  them  a  Promethean  warmth 
nnder  which  they  were  suflnsed 
with  life  and  transformed  to  a  new 
beauty.  As  Swedenborg  made  a 
dictionary  of  correspondences  for 
the  names  and  words  of  the  Bible, 
Emerson  fonnd  a  second  sense  for 
Puritan  beliefs.  He  looked  upon 
human  creeds  with  the  same  calm- 
ness as  upon  crystals,  flowers,  and 
weeds ;  they  were  to  him  all  genuine 
products  of  nature ;  and  as  a  reli- 
gious naturalist  his  instinct  led  him 
to  develop,  recombine,  transmute, 
but  not — ^in  those  days  at  least 
— to  destroy.  He  was  never  really 
alienated  from  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  ;  and  felt  that  when  his 
mind  expanded  to  its  flower,  albeit 
so  different  from  any  that  the  same 
stem  had  borne  before,  there  was  a 
corresponding  movement  of  the 
roots  deeper  into  the  Puritan  soil 
from  which  he  had  grown.  Por 
every  hard  Puritan  dogma  he  un- 
folded a  fragrant  tinted  petal  of 
thought.  He  lost  nothing,  but 
rais^  up  all  to  the  last  day.  This 
was,  I  take  it,  the  reason  why  the 
average  religious  sentiment  of  New 
England  was  never  really  alienated 
frt>m  Emerson ;  he  seemed  to  be 
giving  a  consummate  statement  of 
frmdamental  beliefs,  a  prophet  of 
true  hneage  announcing  the  fulfil- 
ment of  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
fjEiith  delivered  to  the  Puritans. 

The  popular  instinct  certainly 
told  true  in  this.  Puritanism  is 
the  basis  of  the  culture  of  Emerson. 
There  was,  however,  the  Puritanism 
of  CromweU,  and  the  Puritanism  of 
Milton:  the  theological  represen- 
tative of  the  former  was  Theodore 
Parker ;  but  the  Puritanism  out  of 
which  Emerson  grew  was  that  of 


Milton.  An  unspeakable  awe- 
stricken  reverence  for  virtue  axid 
wisdom;  a  spirit  ever  kneeliii^ 
before  the  Universe  as  the  trans- 
cendent temple  of  goodness  and. 
truth ;  a  horror  at  the  thought  of 
raising  private  interests  before 
eternal  principles  and  laws ;  a  faitli 
not  to  be  argued  with,  absolute,  in. 
personal  righteousness  as  the  pri- 
mary condition  of  all  worth,  involv- 
ing a  sense  of  corruption  in  all  qua- 
lities however  brilliant  which  have 
not  that  foundation ;  these,  thougb. 
coarsely  invested,  were  the  essential 
elements  of  that  Puritanism  which. 
in  Milton  saw  the  earth  and  sky 
aflame  with  cherubim,  and  coined! 
winds  and  seas  into  anthems  of  ado- 
ration. In  the  course  of  two  centu- 
ries Puritanism  had,  in  the  hands  of 
the  common  people,  been  moulded 
and  hardened  into  a  grim  unlovely- 
dungeon.  Abandon  it,  said  Chan- 
ning ;  Destroy  it  utterly,  said  Parker  ; 
but  Emerson  said,  Be  not  afraid, 
this  also  is  penetrable  to  the  Spirit  z 
and  he  led  the  way  beyond  the  dark 
mouth  of  the  old  cavern  to  tinted 
halls  and  fairy  grottos,  repeating- 
mystically  the  foliations  and  clusters 
of  the  bright  world  without. 

The  general  public  knows  Emer- 
son only  by  the  works  which  he  has 
collected  and  published  in  volumes. 
These  works,  however,  are  all  of 
them  the  productions  of  his  later 
life,  and  are  so  far  removed  from, 
anything  theological  or  puritanical 
that  their  reader  might  easily 
imagine  the  author  to  be  an  eccen- 
tricity in  New  England  rather  than  i 
its  most  genuine  representative. 
There  are,  however,  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  old  magazines,, 
and  preserved  by  the  care  of  his 
first  admirers,  earlier  writings  and 
utterances  of  Emerson's  in  which 
interesting  traces  of  his  intellectual 
growth  are  observable  ;^  and  from 
some  of  these  which  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  I  have  been  chiefly 
struck  with  the  absence  of  the  ordi- 
nary tone  of  the  Unitarian  move- 
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ment  under  which  he  was  trained. 
Hia  growth  was  spontaneous,  with- 
out violence,  not  a  reaction  but  a 
rererential  expansion  of  both  mind 
and  emotion.  It  was  impossible  to 
meet  with  reproaches  one  who  spoke 
thus  for  example  of  the  Bible : 

The  Bible  is  the  most  original  book  in 
the  world.  This  old  collection  of  the 
ejacnlatioos  of  lore  and  dread,  of  the  su- 
freme  desires  and  contritions  of  men,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  region  of  the  grand  and 
tternal,  by  whatsoever  diflferent  mouths 
spoken,  and  through  a  wide  extent  of  times 
ind  countries,  seems,  especially  if  you  add 
to  our  eanon  the  kindred  sacred  writings  of 
Uie  Hindoos,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  the 
alphabet  of  the  nations.  People  imagine 
tiar  the  place  which  the  Bible  holds  in  the 
world  it  owes  to  miracles.  It  owes  it 
amply  to  the  fact  that  it  came  out  of  a 
pro&ooder  depth  of  thought  than  any  other 
book,  and  Uie  effect  must  he  precisely  pro- 
portionate. Gibbon  fancied  that  it  was 
combinations  of  drcumstances  that  gave 
Qirwdanity  its  place  in  history.  But  in 
Batore  it  takes  an  ounce  to  balance  an 
ooaee. 

While  the  humblest  of  his  hearers 
could  not  fail  to  be  touched  by  lan- 
guage uttered  in  this  tone,  what- 
ever its  tendency,  the  most  ad- 
Tranced  were  taught  and  satisfied. 

Yon  question  me  [wrote  Margaret  Fuller 
to  a  friend],  as  to  the  nature  of  the  benefits 
eonferred  upon  me  by  Mr.  E.'s  preaching. 
1  answer  that  his  influence  has  been  more 
beneficial  to  me  than  that  of  any  American, 
Md  that  from  him  I  first  learned  what  is 
aeaat  by  an  inward  life.  Many  other 
fpTngB  have  since  fed  the  stream  of  living 
"st^s,  but  he  first  opened  the  fountain.  • 
That  the  'mind  is  its  own  place'  was  a 
W  phrase  to  me,  till  he  cast  light  upon 
ay  mind.  Several  of  his  sermons  stand 
«iart  in  my  memoiy,  like  landmarks  of  my 
«piritnal  history.  It  would  take  a  volume 
to  tell  what  this  one  influence  did  for  me, 
bet  perhaps  I  shall  some  time  see  that  it 
*M  best  for  mo  to  be  forced  to  help  myself. 

The  loss  of  his  first  wife—a 
^^<5nian  lovely  and  beautiful  in  cha- 
iscter,  mind,  and  person — soon 
ifter  their  marriage,  served,  no 
^abt^  to  heighten  for  Emerson  the 
more  serious  problems  of  existence 
*t  this  period  of  transition.  Cer- 
^ly  the  reminiscences  which  we 
iave  of  tiiat  time,  seem  to  refer  to 


one  who  stood  before  the  people  as 
on  a  shining  summit,  under  whose 
radiance  the  common  creeds  and 
aims  seemed  deformed  into  idols. 
And  the  impression  was  not  diffe- 
rent when  he  spoke  in  the  Lyceum 
instead  of  the  church.  The  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  the  founder  of  the 
educational  system  in  New  England 
in  its  present  form,  wrote  in  a  kind 
of  ecstaay  concerning  a  lecture 
which  he  heard  from  him  in  1836  : 

Mr.  Emerson,  I  am  euro,  must  be  per- 
petually discovering  richer  worlds  than 
those  of  Columbus  or  Herschel.  He  ex- 
plores too,  not  in  the  scanty  and  barren 
region  of  our  physical  firmament,  but  in  a 
spiritual  firmament  of  illimitable  extent 
and  compacted  of  treasures.  I  heard  his 
lecture  last  evening.  It  was  to  human  life 
what  Newton's  Principia  was  to  mathema- 
tics. He  showed  me  what  I  have  long 
thought  of  so  much :  how  much  more  can 
be  accomplished  by  taking  a  true  view  than 
by  great  intellectual  energy.  Had  Mr. 
Emerson  been  set  down  in  a  wrong  place, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  ever 
have  foimd  his  way  to  the  right  point  of 
view ;  but  that  he  now  certainly  has  done. 
Am  a  man  stationed  in  the  sun  would  see 
all  the  planets  moving  aroimd  it  in  one 
direction  and  in  perfect  harmony,  while  to 
an  eye  on  the  earth  their  motions  are  full 
of  crossings  and  retrogrsidations,  so  he, 
from  his  central  position  in  the  spiritual 
world,  discovers  order  and  harmony  where 
others  can  discern  only  confusion  and  irre- 
gularity. His  lecture  last  evening  was  one 
of  the  most  splendid  manifestations  of  a 
truth-seeking  and  truth-developing  mind  I 
ever  heard.  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  who 
sat  beside  me,  said  it  made  his  head  ache. 
Though  his  language  was  transparent,  yet 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  catch  the  great 
beauty  and  proportions  of  one  truth  before 
another  was  presented. 

There  are  also,  about  the  same 
time,  some  indications  of  austerity. 
In  some  notes  of  a  lecture  before 
students  (1837),  he  is  reported 
thus : 

He  condensed  the  commandments,  as  it 
regards  yoimg  men,  into  two :  *  sit  alone  * 
and  'keep  a  journal.*  Have  a  room  by 
yourself;  and,  if  you  cannot  without,  sell 
your  coat  and  sit  in  a  blanket. 

Having  left  the  pulpit,  Emerson 
repaired  to  his  ancestral  home  in 
Concord,  where^he  for  some  ^time 
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gave  himself  op  to  solitude  and 
study.  When  the  pilgrims  of  the 
Mayflower  sailed  for  New  England, 
they  left  Shakespeare  behind,  and 
it  was  many  years  before  any  copy 
of  the  works  of  that  profane  play- 
writer  followed  them.  To  this  day, 
the  religiously  trained  youth  of 
New  England  reaches  his  Shake- 
ppeare  very  slowly.  Since  his  mind 
had  awakened,  Emerson,  the  de- 
scendant of  seven  generations  of 
ministers,  had  studied  chiefly  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  things 
more  or  less  related  to  the  theolo> 
gical  career.  At  Concord,  he  for 
the  first  time  fairly  entered  the 
congenial  realms  of  general  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  Never  did  a 
stuJent  have  a  fairer  opportunity 
for  retiring  into  himself,  and  silently 
mistering  the  secrets  of  the  work 
which  he  was  beginning  to  see 
l>eckoning  to  him.  A  brief  note  from 
Hawthorne's  private  journal  gives 
us  a  pleasant  glioipse  of  the  life 
Emerson  was  living,  and  his  rela- 
tions with  the  friends  who  wore 
a' ready  at  his  side,  among  whom, 
Margaret  Fuller  was  already  exert- 
ing a  flue  infloance  on  his  mind. 

I  took  a  walk  yesterday  to  Mr.  Emerson's 
with  a  bo')k  which  Mai^ret  hnd  left  afler 
a  call  on  Saturday  erening.  Alas,  for  the 
summer !  The  grass  is  still  rerdant  on  the 
hills  and  in  the  valleys;  the  foliage  of  the 
trt'CM  is  as  dense  hb  «ver,  and  as  green  ; 
the  flowerH  are  uUundant  along  the  margin 
of  tlie  river,  and  in  the  hedge- rows,  and 
deep  among  the  woods ;  the  days  too  are  as 
f»*r>  id  as  tliey  were  a  month  Hgo ;  and  yet 
in  every  breath  of  wind,  and  in  every  gleam 
of  Hun^ihine,  tliere  is  an  autumnal  influence. 
Tiiere  is  no  other  feeling  like  that  caused 
by  the  faint,  doubtful,  yet  real  perception, 
or  rather  prophecy  of  the  year's  decay,  so 
delie.ous'y  sweet  and  sad  at  the  same  time. 
Euterinc:  Sleepy  Hollow,  I  ferc:ivcd  a 
1  dy  reclining  near  the  path  which  bends 
along  its  verge.  It  was  Margaret  herself. 
Sue  had  been  there  the  whole  afternoon, 
meditating  or  reading ;  for  she  had  a  book 
iu  her  hand,  with  some  str.mge  title,  which 
I  (lid  not  un^lerstand,  and  have  forgotten. 
She  said  that  no)>ody  had  broken  her  soli- 
tude, and  was  just  giving  utierance  to  a 
thetiry  that  no  inhaliitant  of  Ooncord  ever 
visited   Sleepy  Hollow,  whett  we  mw  a 


group  of  people  entering  the  ncred  pre- 
cincts.     Most  of  them    followed  a   path. 
which  led  them  away  from  us ;  but  an  old 
man    passid   near  us,  and   smiled  to  see 
Margaret  reclining  on  the  ground,  and  mo 
sitting  by  her  side.     He  made  some  remarlc 
about  the   beauty  of  the  afternoon^    and 
withdrew  himself  into  the  shadow  of  tho 
wood.   There  we  talked  about  autumn  ;  and 
about  the  pleasures  of  being  lost  in   tho 
woods ;  and  ftbont  the  crows  whose  voices 
Margaret  had  heard ;  and  about  the  expe- 
riences of  early  childhood,  whose  influence 
remains  upon  ihe  character  when  the  re- 
collection of  them  has  passed  away  ;  nnd 
about  the  sight  of  mountains  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  view  from  their  summits  ; 
and  about  other  matters  of  high  and  \oyr 
philosophy.     In  the  midst  of  our  talk  we 
heard  footsteps  above  us,  on  the  liigh  bank  ; 
and   while  the   person    was   still    hidden 
among  the   trees   he   CHlle<i  to  Margaret, 
of  whom  he  had  gotten  a  glimpse.     Then 
he  emerged  from  the  green  shade,  and  Ijr- 
hold!  it  wasMr.  Emrrson.     He  appeared  te 
have  had  a  pleawint  time  ;  for  he  said  that 
there  were  muses  in  the  woods  to-day,  and 
whispers  to  be  heanl  in  the  breezes.     Thero 
was  the  most  beautiful  moonlight  that  ever 
hallowed  this  earthly  » orld ;  and  when  I 
went  to  bathe  in  the  river,  which  was  as 
ctlm   as   death,  it   seemed   like   plunging 
down  into  the  sky.     But  I  had  Either  bo  on 
earth  than  in  the  seventh  heaven  just  now. 

In  the  quiet  old  village  of  Con- 
cord, thus  embowered,  his  own 
came  unto  him.  As  yet,  onlj  those 
who  held  spiritual  divining-rods 
found  him  out.  Shy  as  ho  has 
always  been  of  alluding  to  Lis  con- 
temporaries, he  has  left  on  record 
his  estimates  of  Hhe  heroic  heart, 
the  learning  and  wit  of  Theodore 
Parker ;'  of  George  Ripley,  now- 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
hune,  *an  accurate  scholar,  a  man 
of  character,  and  of  eminent  powers 
of  conversation  ;*  of  Thoreaa,  *  a 
soul  made  for  the  noblest  society  ;* 
of  the  fine  genius  of  EUery  Clian- 
ning  the  poet,  William  Henry 
Channing  the  eloquent  preacher 
of  transcendentalism,  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ;  of  several  ladies  of 
high  artistic  excellence  and  literary 
culture,  and  particularly  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Peabody,  '  who,  by  her  consti- 
tutional hospitality  to  excellence, 
whether  mental  or  moral,  has  made 
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bcrmodeitftbodafar  so  nianj  jestw 
tlie  inevitable  resort  of  stailioas 
feet^  and  a  private  theatre  for  the 
expoiition  of  OTOry  question  of  let- 
ters, of  philoflophj,  of  ethics,  and 
of  art'  Concord,  for  oome  years 
after  Emerson  had  gone  thither, 
seemed  to  realise  the  original  ide» 
of  a  oniTerntf,  when  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago — as  Mr.  Garlyle 
reminded  us  in  his  Bdinbnrgli  ad- 
dress—stodents  flocked  to  hear  from 
Abelard  and  others,  what  coatd  not 
as  j^t  be  obtained  from  bookfi.  lu 
thoie  days  the  doctrines  of  Emer- 
son could  only  be  known  from  his 
Toice.  Bat  if  be  gave  mnch,  he  re- 
cinred  much  also,  in  part  directly 
from  the  so  Tariously  gifted  friends 
that  snrroanded  him ;  bat  still  more 
indirectly,  became  of  the  derelop- 
ment  his  thought  acquired  by  being 
stated,  and  through  the  purifying 
inflaence  of  conversation.  The  later 
aftemimti  and  evening  >yere  allotted 
to  hif  friends ;  the  morning  was 
sacred  to  study  and  thought. 

He  seems  to  have  gone  very 
thoroQghly  into  old  English  books, 
from  Chaucer  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  and  Burton,  but  seems  to 
hare  vaiaed  highly  only  a  few  of 
the  earliest  of  these,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  his  reading  of 
sack  as  an  '  idle  habit.'  The  fw:l 
ii,  he  went  among  these  venerable 
ones,  like  the  man  with  the  touch- 
itooe  in  Allingfaam's  poem  : 

Of  hnr-loom  jewels,  prizpd  so  mu?h 
Wrr»niaoy  changed  to  chips  and  dods, 
And  ftreo  stttroen  of  the  gods 

GraaiUed  beneath  its  touch. 

The  natora  of  his  touchstone,  he 
his  himself  described : 

Tbpre  it  no  hotter  illustration  of  tho 
^  bj  vbjeh  tho  world  i^  gowraoi  thaa 
icfntarc',  Thoro  is  no  lock  in  it.  It 
pcoftrd-i  bj  fate.  Every  scripture  is  girea 
^liie  iuspirition  of  God.  Ewry  i-oupj* 
«^  pro-eeds  out  of  a  groitHp  or  less 
^•pib  or*  thongfat^  and  thi»»  is  iho  measure 

^  iU  «€rtt Let  us  not  for_eL  the 

^•"*i  RiirsicniGiis  force  wo  have  known  to 
pf'^efci  frum  a  book.  We  go  musing  into 
^>e  vmU  of  day  and  night ;  no  constella- 
^  ihinQi,  00  muse  descends,  tlie  stars 


ai«  wbife  p^nfs,  Vh»  roses  briciHsolbiiml 
leav^  and  fro^s  pi  e,  mice  efaeep,  a.id 
wagons  creak  alonj^  the  road.  We  rorui-n 
to  I  he  hottseatid  take  up  Plutarch  or  Au-riis- 
tine;  and  lo!  the  air  swarms  with  Ji.v; 
the  front  of  lionren  is  fuU  of  flerj  s  apfs  ; 
s^erets  of  raiignauimity  and  grandeur  iuri re 
us  on  srery  hand ;  lite  is  m^e  up  of  them. 

The  chief  thiug  he  seems  to  have 
learued  from  the  philosophers  of 
the  past,  is  the  characteristics  of 
the  best  thought  of  his  own  time — 
namely^  its  realism  and  tendency  to 
scientific  statement.  The  oM  wives* 
prescriptions  of  spiders'  legs  and 
amulets  recommended  for  divers 
maladies  by  Lord  Bacon  aod  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  the  aerial  devi's 
with  which  Burton  declares  ihe  fair 
to  be  swarming  ;  of  these  and  other 
cobwebs,  he  sees  the  age  of  scieneo 
sweeping  the  world  clear.  Tlie 
schoolboys  of  to-day  cannot'  con- 
cetTe  how  their  fathers  were  con- 
tent with  their  pin-hole  yiews  of 
the  universe.  Nevertheless^  he  has 
already  learned — 

What  a  dusty  answer  gets  the  soul 
When  hot  for  certaiuties  in  this  our  life ! 

Christendom  has  now  become  a 
vast  reading-room,  and  its  library 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  misoei- 
laneous  character.  Bvery  hope, 
fear,  folly,  whim,  has  its  organ. 

It  prints  a  vast  carcass  of  tradition  ercrr 
year  with  as  roucii  solemnity  as  a  new  reve- 
lation. Alo.ig  with  these  it  rents  hooks 
that  breathe  of  new  mornings,  that  seem  to 
heave  with  the  life  of  millions,  books  t^r 
which  men  ami  women  peak  and  pine; 
hooks  which  take  the  rose  out  of  the  check 
of  him  that  wrot«  them,  and  give  him  t » 
the  midoiglit  a  »ad,  solitary,  ditsoHsed  man  ; 
which  leave  bu  man  where  they  found  him, 
but  make  hiui  better  or  worse ;  and  which 
work  dubiously  un  society,  and  seem  to  in- 
oculate it  with  a  venom  befi>re  any  heoliliy 
result  appears. 

The  taruunibls  side  of  this  research  and 
lore  of  fac-t*  is  the  bold  and  s}'stemat:c 
criticism  which  has  appeared  in  every 
depHrtment  of  literature.  From  Wol  k 
attHck  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  dates  a  new  epoch  of  learning. 
Ancient  history  has  been  fovnd  to  be  not 
jet  settled.  It  is  to  be  subjected  r>> 
common  nense.  It  is  to  ba  cross-examined. 
It  is  to  be  seen  whether  its  traditions  wiOk 
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cenntt;  not  with  nnirioal  belief^  but  with 
uniTenal  experience.  Niebnhr  has  sifted 
Bomsnhistaiy  by  the  like  methods.  Heeren 
has  made  good  essujs  toward  ascertaining 
the  neceesaiy  £ut8  in  the  Grecian,  Persian, 
AssTrian,  Egyptian,  Ethiopic,  Carthaginian 
nations.  E&^sh  historyhas  been  analysed 
by  Tomer,  Hallam,  jBrodie,  Palgrave. 
Goethe  has  gone  the  drcnit  of  human 
knowledge,  as  Lord  Bacon  did  before  him, 
writing  tme  or  false  on  ereiy  article. 
Bentbam  has  attempted  the  same  scrutiny 
in  reference  to  ciYil  law.  Pestalozzi,  out 
of  a  deep  love,  undertook  the  reform  of 
education.  The  ambition  of  Coleridge  in 
England  embraced  the  whole  problem  of 
philosophy ;  to  find,  that  is,  a  foundation 
in  thought  for  eTerything  that  existed  in 
£ict.  The  German  philosophers  Schellin|^, 
Kant,  Fichte,  hare  applied  their  analysis 
to  nature  and  thought  with  unique  boldness. 
There  can  be  no  honest  inquiry  which  is 
not  better  than  acquiescence.  Inquiries 
which  once  looked  grave  ahd  vital,  no  doubt, 
change  their  appearance  veiy  fast,  and  come 
to  look  frivolous  beside  the  later  queries  to 
which  they  give  occasion.  This  sceptical 
acti-vity,  at  &8t  directed  on  circumstances 
and  historical  views  deemed  of  great  im- 
portance, soon  penetrated  deeper  than 
Some  or  E^Qrpt,  than  history  or  institutions, 
or  the  vocabulary  of  metaphysics,  namely, 
into  the  thinker  himself,  and  into  every 
function  he  exercises.  The  poetry  and  the 
speculation  of  the  age  are  marked  by  a 
certain  philosophic  turn  which  discriminates 
them  from  the  works  of  earlier  times. 
The  poet  is  not  content  to  see  how  *fair 
hanss  the  apple  from  the  rock,'  *what 
music  a  sunbeam  awoke  in  the  woods,'  nor 
of  Hardiknnte,  how  'stately  steppes  he 
east  the  way,  and  stately  steppes  he  west,' 
but  he  now  revolves,  What  is  the  apple  to 
me  ?  and  what  the  birds  to  me  ?  and  what 
is  Hardiknute  to  me  ?  and  what  am  I  ? 

Through  all  this,  it  is  felt  that 
the  writer  is  not  one  of  the  scep- 
tical phalanx  in  whose  work  he  re- 
joices. There  is  the  nndertone  in 
it  of  a  man  who  holds  some  affirma- 
tion for  whicli  the  way  must  be 
cleared.  He  does  not  love  the 
transitional,  bat  finds  a  promise,  at 
least  a  possibility,  in  the  motion  of 
a  fairer  repose  in  the  end.  And  it 
seems  to  me  nndeniable  that  the 
impression  whicli  Emerson  has 
made  upon  his  age  is  mainly  due  to 
his  great  convictions.  His  idealism 
rises  like  a  rock,  almost  alone  amid 
the  waves  of  misgiving  and  doubt, 


wl&ich  in  these  days  have  covered 
nearly  all  others.  Utilitananiazn, 
materialism — these  he  has  noted  &s 
they  have  come,  seeing  in  them, 
shadows  pointing  to  his  sun.  From, 
first  to  last,  he  has  never  by  any 
sentence  compromised  his  £Euth  ixL 
the  idealistic  philosophy. 

I  find  from  these  early  papers,  eta 
compared  with  his  collected  wri- 
tings,  that  Emerson's  mind  passed, 
through  forms  of  conception  sonxe- 
what  similar  to  those  which  Comte 
has  mapped  out  as  the  three  stages 
of  the  march  of  the  general  humaA 
mind;     only     his     theology     was 
changed  to  a  very  poetical  kind  of 
metaphysics,  and  this  in  turn  to  a 
spiritual  positivism  that  is  almost  a 
literal  translation  from  the  material- 
istic   philosophy    of    the    Prencli 
teacher.     Those  who  have  read  his 
essays  carefully  will  understand  me 
when  I  say  that  the  key-note  of 
nearly  all  of  them  is  in  the  first 
sentence  of  his  first  series — *  There 
is  one  mind  common  to  all   indi- 
vidual men.'     From  this  point  of 
view  he  finds   'history'   to  be    a 
vast  expression  of  the  powers  and 
passions  of  any  individual's  heart 
and    brain;    'self-reliance,'    to    be 
self-surrender   and   the  living  for 
others;    and   the  'over-soul,'  that 
unity  within   which  every  man's 
particular  being  is  contained  and 
made   one  with  all    other.       The 
essay  on  the  '  Over-Soul'  is  the  full- 
est expression  which    this  central 
idea  of  his  philosophy  has  reached. 
I  have  never  felt  satisfied  with  the 
finding  of  many  of  Emerson's  critics 
that  he  is  indebted   to  Hegel  for 
this  idea,  for  it  has  seemed  to  me 
to   have    the    same    genesis    with 
American  Unitarianism  and  Univer- 
salism,  which  are  legitimate — albeit 
disowned — children  of  Puritanism. 
And  I  have  been  confirmed  in  this 
belief  by  finding  this  '  over-soul '  at 
first  generalised  by  him  as  '  the  feel- 
ing of  the  infinite,'  a  semi-theological 
phrase  which,  ho  wever,  at  once  passes 
into  semi-philosophic  statement. 
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Asotber  element  of  the  modem  poetry, 
aldn  to  this  Babjecti?e  tendency,  or  rather 
the  direction  of  that  same  on  the  question 
of  resources,  is  the  Feeling  of  the  Infinite. 
Of  the  perception  now  becomiog  a  con- 
fldoiu  tict, — that  there  ia  One  l£nd,  and 
Uut  all  the  ^wers  and  pririleges  which  lie 
in  uiy»  lie  in  all;  that  I  as  a  man  may 
diim  and  appropriate  whatever  of  true  or 
&irorgood  or  strong  has  anywhere  been 
fshibited;  that  Moses  and  Confucius, 
Montaigne  and  Leibnitz,  are  not  so  much 
indiridnals  as  they  are  parts  of  man  and 
parts  of  me,  and  my  intelligence  proves 
them  my  own, — literature  is  far  the  best 

The  reader  will  readily  perceive 
that  this  '  feeliDg  of  the  infinite  ' 
is  essentially  one  with  that  '  depth 
of  Hiooght,'  from  which  every 
scripture,  as  it  more  or  less 
comes,  is  more  or  less  immortal, 
already  described  as  the  touch- 
stone witii  which  Emerson  went 
among  the  great  names  of  litera- 
tore.  He  finds  in  it,  indeed,  the 
dawn  of  a  coming  literature,  and 
estimates  the  writers  of  the  past 
according  to  some  gleam  caught  by 
^em  here  and  there  of  this  ascend- 
ing glory: 

Soott  and  Crabbe,  who  formed  themselves 
on  the  past,  had  none  of  this  tendency; 
their  poetry  is  objective.  In  Byron  on  the 
otWbaiid  it  predominates ;  but  in  Bprron  it 
b  blind,  it  sees  not  its  true  end—  an  infinite 
good,  slive  and  beautiful,  a  life  nourished 
on  tbsolute  beatitudes,  descending  into 
natorft  to  behold  itself  reflected  there.  His 
viU  is  perverted,  he  worships  the  accidents 
of  society,  and  his  praise  of  nature  is  thiev- 
iag  and  selfish.  .  .  .  Shelley,  though 
a  poetic  mind,  is  never  a  poet.  His  muse 
is  oniformly  imitative,,  all  his  poems  com- 
posite. A  good  English  scholar  he  is,  with 
€tf,  taste,  and  memory;  much  more  he 
a  t  diaracter  fall  of  noble  and  prophetic 
^itt;  but  imaginaUon,  the  original  au- 
thentic fire  of  the  bard,  he  has  not. 

The  poet,  by  Emerson's  estimate, 
WM  he  who  stood  at  the  shining 
point  where  all  things  converge  to 
One.  Fancy  may  deal  with  frag- 
ments of  the  universe,  and  invest 
tliem  with  fine  conceits ;  but  the 
miagination  is  conversant  with  the 
whole,  and  sees  truth  in  uni- 
versal relations.  The  poet  attained 
I7  insight  the  goal  to  which  all 


other  knowledge  is  finding  its 
way,  step  by  step,  and  has  anti- 
cipated Bufibn's  declaration,  '  there 
is  but  one  animal,'  and  Faraday's 
faith  that  in  the  end  there  will  be 
found  but  one  element  with  two 
polarities.  The  globule  of  blood 
and  the  rolling  planet  are  one ;  and 
a  little  heat  more  or  less  makes  of  a 
bit  of  jelly  a  fish  or  a  human  brain. 
The  poet  was  therefore  necessarily 
a  pantheist,  and  it  was  only  because 
his  pantheism  was  too  theological 
and  intellectual  that  he  could  not 
recognises  the  *'  authentic  fire '  in 
Shelley.  In  Wordsworth,  with 
whom  pantheism  was  unconscious, 
overoowering  his  intellectual  beliefs 
—a  feeling  rather  than  a  philosophy 
— he  recognised  the  true  poet  of 
the  age ;  and  to  this  day  he  alludes 
to  him  in  his  lectures  as  '  the  great 
modem  poet.*  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  poet  of  Bydal  Mount  should 
have  been  the  chosen  companion  of 
those  dreamy  walks  through  the 
vales  around  Concord,  quiet  enough 
to  be  called  Sleepy  Hollows,  at  a 
time  when  the  young  seer's  mind 
was  burgeoning  forth  toward  its 
spring.     Of  him  he  wrote  thus : 

The  feme  of  Wordsworth  is  a  leading 
feet  in  modem  literature,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  hostile  his  genius  at  first 
seemed  to  the  reigning  taste,  and  with 
what  feeble  talent  his  great  and  growing 
dominion  has  been  established.  More 
than  any  poet  his  success  has  been  not 
his  own,  but  that  of  the  idea  which  he 
shared  with  his  coevals,  and  which  he  has 
rarely  succeeded  in  adequately  expressing-. 
The  Excursion  awakened  in  every  lover  of 
Nature  the  right  feeling.  We  saw  stars 
shine,  we  felt  the  awe  of  mountains,  wo 
heard  the  rustle  of  the  wind  in  the  grass, 
and  knew  again  the  inefiable  secret  of  soli- 
tude. It  was  a  great  joy.  It  was  iiearer 
to  nature  than  anything  we  had  before. 
But  the  interest  of  the  poem  ended  almost 
with  the  narrative  of  the  influences  of 
Nature  on  the  mind  of  the  Boy,  in  the  first 
book. 

The  exhaustive  unity  which  domi- 
nated all  this  purely  poetical  phase 
of  Emerson's  culture  found  a  happy 
expression  in  his  philosophisings 
concerning  art.    Here  also  he  begins 
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with  ft  fltstement  of  fbe  law  of 
identitj^ — a  theme  of  which  no  other 
writer  has  ftirnisbed  so  maDy  and 
SDch  exquisite  variations.  Trade, 
polities,  letters,  science,  religion, 
art,  are  the  rays  of  one  snn ;  they 
translate  each  other's  laws  into  new 
languages.  The  law  as  it  appears 
in  art  is  this :  the  Universal  Soul 
is  the  alone  creator  of  the  useful 
and  the  beautiful  ;  therefore,  to 
make  anything  useful  or  beautiful, 
the  individual  must  be  submitted  to 
the  universal  mind.  He  speaks 
first  of  the  omnipotence  of  nature 
in  the  useful  arts : 

It  was  said,  in  alliision  to  the  great 
strnetiuvs  of  th«  aDcient  Romans,  the  Aque- 
ducts and  bridges, — that  their  '  art  was  Na* 
tiire  working  to  mun.cipal  ends/  That  is  a 
true  account  of  all  jnst  works  of  useful  art. 
Smeaton  built  Eddystone  lighthouse  on  tho 
ni«)del  of  an  oak  tree,  as  bein^  the  form  in 
nature  best  designed  to  resist  a  constant 
assailing  force.  Dollond  formed  his  achro- 
matic telescope  on  the  model  of  a  human 
eye.  Duhamel  biiilt  a  bridge  by  letting  in 
a  piece  of  irtronger  timber  for  the  middle  of 
the  under  surface,  getting  his  hint  from  the 

structure  of  the  shin-bone The 

first  and  last  lestion  of  the  useful  arts  is 
that  Nature  tyrannises  over  our  Morks. 
They  must  be  conformed  to  her  law,  or 
they  will  be  ground  to  powder  by  her 
present  activity.  Nothing  droll,  nothing 
whimsical  will  endure.  Nature  is  erer  in- 
terfering with  art.  You  cannot  build  your 
house  or  pagoda  as  you  will,  but  as  yon 
must.  There  is  a  quick  bound  Bct  to  our 
caprice.  The  leaning  tower  can  only  lejin  so 
far.  The  verandah  or  pigoda  roof  can  curre 
upward  only  to  a  certain  point.  The  slope 
of  your  roof  is  determinc<i  by  the  weight  of 
enow.  It  is  only  witliin  narrow  limits  that 
the  discretion  of  the  architect  may  range. 
Gr:tvity,  wind,  sun,  rain,  the  size  of  men  and 
animals*  and  such  like,  have  more  to  say 
th.tn  he.  It  is  the  law  of  fluids  that  pr^ 
scjibes  the  shape  of  the  boat, — keel,  rudder, 
and  bows, — and,  in  the  finer  fluid  abore, 
the  form  and  tackle  of  the  sails.  Man 
seems  to  have  no  option  about  his  tools, 
but  merely  the  necessity  to  learn  from 
Nature  what  will  fit  best,  as  if  he  were 
fitting  a  screw  or  a  door.  Beneath  a  neces- 
sity thus  almighty,  what  is  artificial  in 
man's  life  seems  insignificant.  He  seems 
to  take  his  task  so  minutely  from  the 
intimation^  of  Nature,  that  his  works  be- 
come, as  it  were,  hers,  and  he  is  no  longer 
free. 

Bat  if  we  work  within  this  limit,  ehe 


yields  ms  all  ber  streng^.  AH  powerfcil 
action  is  performed  by  brin^g  the  forces 
of  nature  to  bear  upon  our  objects.  Wo  d.o 
not  grind  com,  or  lift  the  loom  by  our  own 
strength,  but  we  build  a  mill  in  such  & 
position  as  to  set  the  north  wind  to  play 
upon  onr  instrument,  or  the  elastic  force  of 
steam,  or  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  s  a.  So 
in  our  handiwork,  we  do  fsw  things  by 
muscular  force,  but  we  place  our^etves  in 
such  attitudes  as  to  bring  the  force  of  gra- 
vity, that  is,  the  weight  of  the  planet,  to 
bear  upon  the  spade  or  the  axe  wo  wield. 

The  same  law  our  author  finds 
prevailing  over  the  intellectual 
worker  in  the  fine  arts : 

So  mnch  as  we  can  shore  aa'de  our 
egotism,  our  prejudice,  and  will,  and  bring 
the  omnisdence  of  reason  upon  the  snlject 
before  us,  so  perfect  is  the  work.  .  . 
A  masterpiece  of  art  has  in  the  mind  & 
fixed  place  in  the  chain  of  being,  as  mnch 
as  a  plant  or  a  crystal  ....  There 
is  but  one  Reason.  The  mind  that  made 
the  world  is  not  one  mind,  but  ike  mind. 
Erery  man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same,  and  to 
all  of  the  same.  And  every  work  of  art  is 
a  more  or  less  pure  manifestation  of  tlie 
same.  Therefore  we  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion, which  I  oflTer  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  whole  view :  That  the  delight  which  a 
work  of  art  affords,  seems  to  arise  from  our 
recognising  in  it  the  mind  that  formed 

Nature  again  in  active  operation 

Arising  out  of  eternal  reason,  one  and  per- 
fect,  whatever  is  beautiful    rests  on   thm 

foundation   of   the    necessary 

In  the  mind  of  the  artist^  could  we  enter 
there,  we  should  see  the  suflfliient  raai^cm 
for  the  last  flourish  nnd  tendril  of  his  work, 
just  as  every  tint  and  spine  m  the  sea-shell 
pre-exists  in  the  secreting  organs  of  the  fish. 

Aflier  illustrating  the  snhjeotbj 
the  discovered  origin  of  the  Doric, 
Gothic,  and  other  architectures  in 
the  characteristics  of  nature  as  sur- 
rounding the  peoples  amon^  whom 
they  arose,  the  essay  concludes  with 
these  pregnant  thoughts : 

This  strict  dependence  of  art  upon 
material  and  ideal  nature,  this  adamantine 
necessity,  which  it  underlies,  bus  made  all 
its  past  and  may  foreshow  its  future  history. 
It  never  was  in  t!ie  power  of  any  man,  or 
any  community,  to  call  the  arts  into  being. 
They  come  to  j^erve  his  actual  wantp,  never 
to  please  his  fancy.  These  arts  have  their 
origin  always  in  fiome  enthusiasm,  as  love, 
patriotism,  or  religion.  Who  carved  marble? 
The  believing  man,  who  wished  to  sym- 
bolise their  gods  to  the  waiting   Greeks. 
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TIm  Oothie  eiihedrato  vere  boilt  wb«ii  the 
baililer  and  the  priest  and  the  people  were 
o^erpouered  by  their  faith.  Love  ami  fear 
Iiid  pTery  stone.  The  Madonnas  of  Kaphael 
sod  Titian  were  made  to  be  worshipped. 
Trngrdj  was  institnted  for  the  like  purpose, 
wd  the  miriicies  of  mu^ie ; — all  sprang  out 
of  some  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  nerer  out 
of  dilettancisni  and  holidays.  But  now  they 
languish  because  their  purpose  is  merely 
exhiliiiion.  Who  cares,  who  knows  what 
works  of  art  our  Qor<*mment  hare  ordered 
to  be  roa<)e  for  the  Capitol  ?  They  are  a 
mere  flourish  to  pleaflo  the  ere  of  persons 
vho  hare  Hssociations  with  books  and 
pdleriesw  But  in  Greece,  the  demos  of 
Athens  divided  into  politaeal  feietions  upon 
the  merits  uf  Phidias. 

1q  this  country,  at  this  time,  other 
intairsts  than  religion  and  patriotism  are 
frfduminant,  and  tlie  arts,  the  daughters 
of  eathuftiasm,  do  not  flourish.  The  genuine 
uftprtDg  of  onr  ruling  passions  we  behold, 
Popular  institutions,  the  school,  the  reading- 
nwm,  the  post  office,  the  exchange,  the  in- 
sonnce  company,  and  an  immense  harvest 
offcuDomical  inventions,  are  the  fruit  of 
t'49  equality  and  the  boundless  liberty  of 
licoUre  callings.  These  are  superficial 
viQts;  and  their  fruits  are  these  super- 
fsiii  institutions.  But  as  far  as  they  ac- 
alrraietl  the  end  of  political  freedom  and 
Bitional  education,  they  are  preparing  the 
soil  of  man  for  fairer  flowers  and  fruits  in 
uioCljer  age.  For  beauty,  truth,  and  good- 
3f«  are  not  obsolete ;  they  spring  eternal  in 
thp  breast  of  ma  n ;  they  are  as  indigenous  in 
MuBRcliusetts  as  in  Tuscany,  or  the  Isles 
1^  Greece.  And  that  Eternal  Spirit,  whose 
triple  f-ice  they  are,  moulds  from  them  for 
eT«r,  for  his  mortal  ohild,  images  to  re- 
atod  him  of  the  Infinite  and  Fair. 

For  many  years  after  he  had  left 
the  pulpit,  and  entered  upon  the 
ttudy  of  philosophy  and  poetry, 
Bmerson  was  almost  nn touched  hy 
the  distinctively  literary  spirit. 
Indeed  he  did  not  conceal  his  sense 
of  a  certain  frivolity  attaching  to 
*the  profession  of  letters.*  This 
tnitj  again,  was  hereditary.  For 
ie?en  or  eight  horizons  hack  of  him 
Aere  had  heen  no  literature  hut 
what  one  part  of  the  population 
pretched  to  the  other,  or  as  he 
liiiMelf  has  plaintively  said,  *mi- 
nwters  and  ministers*'  Even  in 
^toetvon's  time  the  puritan  sus- 
picion of  intellect  remained,  and  to 
be  limply  literary  was  yet  slightly 
iwolatioiiary.  None  of  his  ad- 
i^rttf  W9ald  probably  be  tatisfied 


to  haive  him  described  as  » *  man  of 
letters,'  though  all  would  feel  that 
his  style  is  more  that  of  the  purely 
hterary  than  of  the  philosophical 
class*  My  belief  is  that  from  the 
time  when  Emerson  met  with  the 
writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor 
his  tone  became  less  fervid  and 
prophetic,  and  more  seeular.  What- 
ever eccentricity  threatened  him 
was  dismissed  in  the  presence  of 
the  clear  and  classic  style  of  Landor 
— the  only  style  whose  influence 
seems  to  me  at  all  traceable  on  that 
of  Emerson.  There  is  something 
almost  naive  in  an  apology  for 
literature  with  which  he  introduces 
a  paper  on  Landor : 

This  sweet  asylum  of  an  inteTlectnal  life 
mnst  appear  to  hare  the  sanction  of  nature, 
so  long  as  so  many  men  are  bom  with  so 
decided  an  aptirude  for  reading  and  writing. 
.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  be  (<o  illiberal  \i  it  h 
our  schemes  for  the  renovation  of  society 
and  nature  as  to  disesteem  or  deny  the 
literary  spirit.  Certainly  there  are  heights 
in  nature  which  command  this ;  there  are 
many  more  which  this  commands.  It  is 
rain  to  call  it  luxury,  and,  as  saints  and 
reformers  are  apt  to  do,  decry  it  as  a  species 
of  day-dreaming.  Wi  at  els«^  are  sanctities, 
and  reforms,  and  all  other  things  ?  What- 
ever can  make  for  itself  an  element,  means, 
organs,  servants  and  the  most  profound  mihI 
permanent  existence  in  the  hearts  and  ht  ads 
of  mil. ions  of  men,  must  have  a  reason  for 
its  being.  Its  excellency  is  reason  and 
vindication  enough.  If  rhyme  rejoices  u«, 
there  should  be  rhyme,  as  much  as  if  fire 
cheers  us  we  should  briog  wood  and  coals. 
Bach  kind  of  excellence  takes  place  for  its 
hour  and  excludes  everything  else.  Do  not 
brag  of  your  actions  as  if  they  were 
better  than  Homer's  rersee  or  Raphjiel's 
pictures.  Baphael  and  Homer  feel  that 
action  is  pitiful  beside  their  enchant- 
ments. They  could  act  too  if  the  stake  were 
worthy  of  them ;  but  now  all  that  is  good 
in  the  universe  u^ges  them  to  their  ta^ks. 
Whoever  writes  for  the  love  of  truth  and 
beauty,  and  not  with  ulterior  ends,  belongs 
to  this  sacred  clast« 

Of  this  class  he  regarded  Landor 
as  chief  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  with  him  he  went,  as  it  were, 
upon  a  summer  excursion,  into  the 
land  of  letters,  somewhat  as  he  now 
occasionally  passes  a  few  weeks 
with  Agassiz,  Lowell,  and  others  in 
the   Adirondaok  mowntainw.     The 
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memoranda  of  tbat  excnrsion,  how- 
ever, are  particularly  interestiiig : 

We  sometimes  meet  in  a  stage-coach  in 
New  £ogland  an  erect  moscnLir  man,  with 
fresh  complexion  and  a  smooth  hat,  whose 
nervous  speech  instantly  betrays  the  English 
traveller ;  a  man  nowise  cautious  to  conceal 
his  name  or  that  of  his  native  country,  or 
his  very  slight  esteem  for  the  persons  or 
the  country  that   surroimd   him.     When 
Mr.  Bull  rides  in  an  American  coach,  he 
speaks  quick  and  strong,  he  is  very  ready 
to  confess  his  ignorance  of  everything  about 
him, — persons,  manners,  customs,  politics, 
geography.   He  wonders  that  the  Americans 
should  build  with  wood,  whilst  all  this  stone 
is  lying  on  the  roadside,  and  is  astonished 
to  learn  that  a  wooden  house  may  last  a 
hundred  years,  nor  will  he  remember  the 
fact  so  many  minutes  after  it  has  been  told 
him ;  he  wonders  they  do  not  make  elder- 
wine  and  cherry-bounce,  since  here  are  the 
cherries,  and  every  mile  is  crammed  with 
elder  bushes.     Ho  has  never  seen  a  good 
horse  in  America,  nor  a  good  coach,  nor  a 
good  inn.    Here  is  very  good  earth  and 
water  and  plenty  of  them, — that  he  is  free 
to  allow, — to  all  other  gifts  of  nature  or 
man  his  eyes  are  sealed  by  the  inexorable 
demand  for  the  precise  conveniendes    to 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  in  England.  Add 
to  this  proud  blindness  the  better  quality 
of  great  do  wnrightness  in  speaking  the  truth, 
and  the  love  of  fair  piny  on  all  occasions, 
and  moreover  the  peculiarity  which  is  alleged 
of  the  Englishman,  that  his  virtues  do  not 
come  out  until  he  quarrels.    Transfer  these 
traits  to  a  very  elegant  and  accomplished 
miud  and  we  shall  have  no  bad  picture  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  may  stand  as  a 
favourable  impersonation  of  the  genius  of 
his  countrymen  at  the  present  day.      A 
sharp  dogmatic  man  with  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge,   a  great  deal  of  worth,  and  a 
great  deal  of  pride,  with  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  all  he  does  not  understand,  a 
master  of  all  elegant  learning  and  capable 
of  the  utmost  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and 
yet  prone  to  indulge  a  sort  of  ostentation  of 
coarse  imagery  and  language. 

Furtlier  on,  in  alluding  to  Mr. 
Lander's  coarseness,  he  attributes 
it  to  a  disgust  at  '  niceness : ' 

Before  a  well-dressed  company  he  plunges 
his  fingers  in  a  cesspool,  as  if  to  expose  the 
whiteness  of  his  hands  and  the  jewels  of  his 
ring.  Afterward  ho  washes  them  in  water, 
he  washes  them  in  wine ;  but  you  are  never 
secure  from  his  freaks.  A  sort  of  Earl  of 
Peterborough  in  literature,  his  eccentricity 
is  too  decided  not  to  have  diminished  his 
greatness.  He  has  capital  enough  to  have 
furnished  the  brain  of  fifty  stock  authors, 
yet  has  written  no  good  book. 


After  patting  thus  all  his  dis- 
content, the  critic  becomes  almost 
the  eulogist.  It  is  the  foremost 
delight  he  finds  with  Landor  th&t 
he  is  devoted  to  pure  literature- 
He  finds  Landor  a  man  of  thoughts 
rather  than  of  ideas — enumerating 
particulars  but  not  seizing  the 
generic  law ;  *  but  as  it  is  not  from 
die  highest  Alps  or  Andes,  but  from 
less  elevated  sunmiits,  that  the  most 
attractive  landscape  is  commanded, 
so  is  Mr.  Landor  the  most  useful 
and  agreeable  of  critics.'  One  more 
fine  passage  of  general  interest  I 
must  transfer  from  this  critique : 

In  the  character  of  Pericles  he  has  found 
full  play  for  beauty  and  greatness  of 
behaviour,  where  the  circumstances  are  in 
harmony  with  the  man.  These  portraits, 
though  mere  sketches,  must  be  valued  as 
attempts  in  the  very  highest  kind  of  nar- 
rative which  not  only  has  very  few  examples 
to  exhibit  of  any  success,  but  very  few  com- 
petitors in  the  attempt.  The  word  Character 
is  in  all  mouths ;  it  is  a  force  which  we  all 
feel;  yet  who  has  analysed  it?  What  is 
the  nature  of  that  subtle  and  majestic 
principle  which  attaches  us  to  a  few  persons, 
not  so  much  by  persons  as  by  the  most 
spiritual  ties  ?  What  is  the  quality  of  the 
persons  who,  without  being  public  men,  or 
literary  men,  or  rich  men,  or  active  men,  or 
(in  the  popular  sense)  religious  men,  have  a 
certain  salutary  omnipresence  in  all  one 
life's  history,  almost  giving  their  own 
quality  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  land- 
scape ?  A  moral  force,  yet  wholly  unmind- 
ful of  creed  and  catechism,  intellectual,  but 
scornful  of  books,  it  works  directly  and 
without  means,  and  though  it  may  be  re- 
sisted at  any  time,  yet  resistance  to  it  is  a 
suicide.  For  the  person  who  stands  in  this 
lofty  relation  to  his  fellow  men  is  always 
the  impersonation  to  them  of  their  con- 
science. It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  this  element-,  evanescing 
before  any  but  the  most  sympathetic  vision, 
that  it  has  so  seldom  been  employed  in  the 
drama  and  in  novels.  Mr.  Landor,  almost 
alone  among  English  living  writers,  has  in- 
dicated his  perception  of  it. 

To  the  literary  period  of  Emer- 
son's life  I  should  assign  two  essays, 
entitled  respectively  '  The  Comic  * 
and  *The  Tragic'  They  are  the 
most  free-and-easy,  so  to  speak,  of 
his  compositions,  and  in  some  of 
their  sparkling  passages  might  weU 
represent  that  Concord  table  talk 
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wiiich  so  many  have  reason  to  re- 
member. The  first  of  these  opens 
wi^  a  paragraph  which  would  have 
made  Lavater  rub  his  eyes : 

It  is  a  nail  of  pain  and  plAasnre,  said 
Plato,  which  fastens  the  body  to  the  mind. 
The  way  of  life  is  a  line  between  the  regions 
of  tragedy  and  comedy.  I  find  few  books 
80  entertaining  as  the  wistfdl  human  history 
vritten  oat  in  the  faces  of  any  collection  of 
Beoatchaieh  or  oonrt-house.  The  silent 
inembly  thus  talks  very  loud.  The  sailor 
carries  in  his  ffice  the  tan  of  tropic  suns, 
aad  the  record  of  rough  weather ;  the  old 
&nner  testifies  of  stone-walls,  rough  wood- 
lots,  the  meadows,  and  the  new  barn.  The 
doctor's  head  is  a  fragrant  gallipot  of 
Tirtaes.  The  carpenter  still  measures  feet 
and  mches  with  his  eye,  and  the  licensed 
landlord  mixes  liquors  in  motionless  pan- 
looume.  What  good  bargains  glimmer  on 
the  merchant's  aspect!  And  if  beauty, 
ioftsess,  and  &ith  in  female  forms  have 
tluir  influence,  Tiees  eren,  in  slight  degree, 
are  thought  to  improTe  the  expression. 
Malice  and  scorn  add  to  beauty.  You  shall 
see  ejfs  set  too  near,  and  limited  faces, 
£b(cs  of  one  make  and  invariable  character, 
fiov  the  busy  &ncy  inquires  into  their 
Viography  and  relations !  They  pique,  but 
must  tire.  Compared  with  uniyersal  faces, 
coontenances  of  a  general  human  type, 
which  pique  less,  they  look  less  safe.  In 
such  groups  the  obserrer  does  not  think  of 
heroes  tod  sages.  In  the  silentest  meeting 
the  eye  reads  the  pliun  prose  of  life,  timidity, 
caatioo,  appetite,  ignorance,  old  houses, 
iLKtj  nivours,  stationary,  retrograde  facul- 
ties puttering  around  (to  use  tiie  country 
phrase)  in  paltry  routines  £rom  January 
to  December. 

Having  laid  down  thns  the  pre- 
dncts  of  comedy,  oar  author  main- 
tains that  whilst  a  taste  for  fan  is 
all  bat  oniversal  with  the  human 
species,  it  is  limited  to  it,  and 
gives  the  very  questionahle  premiss 
that  the  lower  orders  neither  do 
nor  perceive  anything  ridiculous. 
Manifestly  Concord  had  no  zoologi- 
es garden.  Is  it  not  certain  that 
m  old  fox  or  opossum,  an  ostrich, 
«n  ape,  and,  measurably,  a  donkey, 
lie  among  Nature's  jokes  ?  The 
toach  of  farce  in  all  the  *  transi- 
tional' animals  justifies  Emerson's 
s^bsetpient  definition  of  comedy : 

The  essence  of  all  jokes,  of  all  comedy, 
Kenii  to  be  halfiiess ;  a  non-performance 
^  vhat  is  pretended  to  be  performed,  at 


the  same  time  that  one  is  giving  loud  pledges 
of  performance.     The  baulking  of  the  in- 
tellect, the  frustrated  expectation,  the  break 
of  continuity  in  the  intellect,  is  what  we 
call  comedy ;  and  it  announces  itself  phy- 
sically in  the   pleasant  spasms   we    call 
laughter.    With  the  trifling  exception  of 
the  stratagems  of  a  few  hoa^Xs  and  birds, 
there  is  no  seeming,  no  halfness  in  Nature, 
until  the  appearance  of  man.    Unconscious 
creatures  do  the  whole  will  of  wisdom.    An 
oak  or  a  chestnut  undertakes  no  function  it 
cannot  execute,  or  if  there  be  phenomena 
in  botany  which  we  call  abortions,  the  abor- 
tion  is  also  a  function   of  Nature,   and 
assumes  to  the  intellect  the  like  complete- 
ness with  the  farther  function,  to  which  in 
different    circumstances    it  had    attained. 
The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  animals. 
Their  activity  is  marked  by  unerring  good 
sense.     But  man,  through  his  access  to 
Beason,  is  capable  of  the  perception  of  a 
whole  and  a  part.    Reason  is  tne  whole, 
and  whatever  is  not  that,  is  a  part.    The 
whole  of  Nature  is  agreeable  to  the  whole 
of  thought,  or  to  Keason;   but  separate 
any  part  of  Nature,  and  attempt  to  look  at 
it  as  a  whole  by  itself,  and  die  feeling  of 
the  ridiculous  b^^ii^.    The  perpetual  game 
of  humour  is  to  look  with  considerate  good 
nature  at  every  object  in  existence  0^/,  as 
a  man  might  look  at  a  mouse,  comparing  it 
with  the  eternal  "Whole;     emoying    the 
figure  which  each  self-satisfied  particular 
creature  cuts  in  the  unrespecting  All  and  dis- 
missing it  with  a  benison.    .    .    .    The  pre- 
sence of  the  ideal  of  light  and  of  truth  in  all 
action,  makes  '  the  yawning  delinquencies' 
of  practice  remorseful  to  the  conscience, 
tragic  to  the  interest,  but  droll  to  the  in- 
tellect.    The   activity  of  our  empathies 
may  for  a  time  hinder  our  perceiving  the 
fact   intellectually,  and  so  aeriving  mirth 
from  it,  but  all  falsehoods,  all  vices  seen  at 
a  sufi&cient  distance,  seen  from  the  point 
where  our  moral  sympathies  do  not  inter- 
fere, become  ludicrous.    The  comedy  is  the 
intellect's  perception  of  discrepancy.    Thus 
Falstaff,  in  Shakesp«*are,  is  a  character  of 
the  broadest  comedy,  giving  himself  un- 
reservedly to  his  senses,  coolly   ignoring 
the  reason,  while  he  invokes  its  name,  pre- 
tending to  patriotism  and  to  parental  vir- 
tues, not  with  any  intent  to  deceive  but  to 
make  the  fun  perfect  by  enjoying  the  con- 
fusion betwixt  reason  and  the  negation  of 
reason,  in  other  words,  the  rank  rascaldom 
he  is  calling  by  its  name.     Prince  Hal 
stands  by,  as  the  acute  understanding,  who 
sees  the  Riffht  and  sympathises  with  it,  and 
in  the  heyday  of  youth  feels  also  the  full 
attractions  of  pleasure,  and  is  thus  eminently 
qualified  to  enjoy  the  joke.    At  the  same 
time  he  is  to  that  de^e  under  the  Reason, 
it  does  not  amuse  him  as  much  as  another 
spectator.  •  ,0 
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Afbsr  showing  i^oMt  a  perception 
of  the  Indicrons  is  the  balance-wheel 
of  our  metaphysical  structare,  and 
that  the  absence  of  it  fatallj  insu- 
lates a  man,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
specify  ihe  directions  in  which  the 
comi^  is  usually  found  in  religion, 
in  science,  and  literature.  John 
Smith  despatching  to  the  society  in 
London,  that  worried  him  about 
convertii^  savages,  an  Indian,  tell- 
ing them  to  convert  him  them- 
selves, and  the  ^ew  Englauders,  as 
related  by  Hadibras,  compromising 
with  the  Indians,  who  wished  them 
to  punish  a  teacher  and  cobbler  that 
killed  one  of  their  number  for  being 
an  infidel — whp 

Matardj  haring  weiglN>d 
Thej  had  no  more  but  him  of  the  trade, 
A  iBdD  that  «erved  them  in  tlie  doublte 
Capacity  to  teach  and  cobble, 
ReeolTed  to  «ipare  him ;  yet  to  do 
The  IikLian  Hogan  Moi;Hn  too 
Impartial  .tustiee,  in  hie  titead  did 
Hang  an  old  wearer  that  was  bed-rid — 

are  inetanoes  of  the  religiocns  joke. 
The  pedantry  of  science  is  illus- 
trated in  ite  ludicrous  bearings 
thus : 

The  physiologist  Camper  humoronsly 
confesses  tiie  effect  of  his  studies  in  dislo- 
cating his  ordinary  associations.  'I  have 
Veen  employed,'  he  says,  *six  months  on  the 
Ceiacfa  ;  I  understand  th*»  osteology  of  the 
head  of  all  these  monsters,  and  hare  made  the 
combination  with  the  human  head  so  well, 
that  everybody  now  appears  to  me  narwhale, 
pjrpoise,  or  marsouins.  Women,  the 
prettiest  in  society,  and  those  whom  I  find 
less  comely,  they  are  either  narwhales  or 
porpoises  to  my  eyes.'  1  chanced  the  other 
day  to  fall  in  with  an  odd  illustration  of 
the  remark  I  had  heard,  that  the  laws  of 
disease  are  as  beautiful  as  the  laws  of 
health  ;  I  was  hastening  to  visit  an  old  and 
honoured  friend,  who,  I  was  informed,  was 
in  a  dying  condition,  when  I  met  his 
physician,  who  accosted  me  in  great  spirits, 
with  joy  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  '  And  how  is 
my  friend,  the  doctor  ?'  I  inquired.  'Oh,  I 
8HW  him  this  morning;  it  is  the  most  correct 
aponiexy  I  have  ever  seen  ;  face  and  hands 
livid,  bi«athing stertorous,  all  the  symptoms 
perfect;'  and  he  rubbed  his  handi  with  de- 
light, for  in  the  country  we  cannot  find  every 
day  a  case  that  agrees  with  the  diafi:nosis 
of  the  bortks.  I  think  there  is  malice  in 
A  very  trifling  story  that  is  going  about,  and 
which  I  should  not  take  any  notice  of,  did 


I  not  suspect  it  to  fientatm  Mine  satire  npoi 
my  bpothew  of  the  Natural  Hi*<tory  Society 
It  is  of  a  boy  who  was  learning  his  alphabet 
*That  letter  is  A,*  said  the  teacher;  *A, 
drawled  the  boy.  'That  is  B,*  6**id  th< 
teacher ;  *  B,'  brawled  the  boy,  and  so  on 
*That  is  W,'  said  the  teacher.  *  The  dwvil! 
exclaimed  the  boy;  'is  that  W  ?* 

With  relation  to  the  humorirfi 
that  come  of  the  condition  of  men 
in  life  or  society,  the  writer  filixds 
that  it  depends  upon  pretension.  If 
the  man  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
porerty,  for  example,  there  is  no- 
thing ridiculous  in  it:  as  in  the 
poverty  of  the  saint,  of  the  rt^  phi- 
losopher, or  the  naked  Indian.  But 
^e  surrender  of  the  man  to  his 
appearance  is  ludicrous,  like  infinite 
courtesy  displayed  to  one  s  shadow 
4>n  the  wall : 

Itaffects  us  oddly,  as  to  see  thinprs  turned 
upside  down,  or  to  see  a  man  in  a  high  wind 
run  after  his  hat,  which  is  always  droll. 
The  relation  of  the  parties  is  inverted, — 
hat  being  for  the  moment  master.  The 
multiplication  of  artificial  want*  and  ex- 
penses in  civilised  life,  and  the  exagcera- 
tion  of  all  trifling  forms,  prespnt  innumer- 
able occasions  for  this  discrepancy  to  ex- 
pose itself.  Such  is  the  story  told  of  the 
painter  Astley,  who  going  out  of  Rome  ouo 
day  with  a  party  for  a  ramble  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  the  weather  proving  hot,  re- 
fused to  take  off  his  coat  when  his  com- 
panions threw  off  theirs,  but  swelteivd  on ; 
which,  exciting  remark,  his  comrades  play- 
fully forced  off  his  coat,  and  behold  on  the 
back  of  his  vest  a  gay  cascade  whs  thunder- 
ing down  the  rocks  with  foam  and  rain- 
bow, very  refreshing  in  so  sultry  a  day  :  a 
picture  of  his  own,  with  which  the  poor 
painter  had  been  fain  to  repair  the  short- 
comings of  his  wardrobe. 

A  companion  piece  to  the  above 
is  a  brief  paper,  written  shortly 
after  it,  entitled  'The  Tragic'  The 
first  portion  of  this  is  somewhat  in 
the  same  vein  with  the  essay  on 
'  Fate  *  in  the  Condiict  of  Life,  More, 
however,  than  in  the  latt-er  essay, 
the  author  seems  to  regard  the 
tragical  elements  of  life  and  nature 
as  superficial  and  transient.  The 
bitterest  of  them,  he  maintains,  are 
derived  from  a  belief  in  a  brute 
fate — that  the  order  of  nature  is 
controlled  by  a  law  not  adapted  to 
man,  nor  man  to  that,  but  which 
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holds  OB  ats  wAjix>  ihe  end,  BerviDg 
lum  if  hia  wishes  chance  to  lie  in 
the  sune  coarse,  crashing  him  if 
his  wishes  lie  oonteary  to  it,  and 
heedless  whether  it  serves  or  crashes 
bim: 

Thii  if  the  temble  idea  tkat  hm  MIL  ike 
foomlatioa  of  the  old  Greek  tragedy,  and 
makm  (Edipas  and  Antigone  and  OresteB 
chjecta  of  sach  hopeless  commUeration. 
Tbcy  itiiat  perish,  aod  tliere  is  no  orer^god 
lo  itop  or  to  molltfr  this  hideoos  enginery 
tkt  griads  or  ihandefs,  ftnd  takm  them  ^ 
uto  its  temflcsyalem. 

In  all  this,  penalties  are  not 
grovnded  on  the  natore  of  things 
bat  on  arbitrarj  will ;  or,  indeed, 
this  destiny  is  not  wiVL  at  all,  bat 
an  immense  mrhim.  It  is  discrimi- 
Daidd  from  ihe  doctrine  of  philo- 
sophical neoessity  in  that  the  last  is 
n  optimism,  wherein  the  snfierer 
fisds  his  good  consulted  in  the 
good  of  all  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
The  old  idea  of  fate  disappears  with 
civilisation,  and  so  the  antique 
tragedy  ean  never  be  reprodaoed. 
Coming  to  real  life,  the  author  finds 
the  essence  of  tragedy  in  a  terror 
that  relates  not  to  particolar  bat  to 
indffinitg  evils : 

A  lov,  haggard  sprite  mis  hy  onr  side 
casting  the  £afehion  of  unceitain  evili, — 
»  sinister  presentiment,  a  power  of  the 
iaagination  to  dislocate  things  oiderlj  and 
cheerfol  and  show  them  in  startling  dis- 
trraT.  Hark !  what  sounds  on  the  night- 
vbd,  the  cnr  of  Murder  in  that  friendly 
boase;  see  Gbeae  jnarks  of  stamping  feet, 
rf  hidden  riot.  The  whisper  overheard, 
tbe  dsCeeted  glance^  the  glaro  of  malignity, 
Kiipouided  fears,  suspicions,  half-know- 
Mce,  and  mistakes  darken  the  brow  and 
w  the  heart  of  men.  And  accordingly  it 
>i  nttnne  not  dear,  not  of  quick  and  steady 
Pfviptionfli,  b«t  imperfect  cfaacactens  from 
viiiefa  somewhat  is  bidden  that  all  others 
M»  who  saflfer  most  from  these  caoaea. 

AH  of  Hob  lies  in  a  low  plane, 
hwmted  witk  illosions.  These 
^gi,  tiMMigh  re^  to  modem  as 
hnte  fate  to  andent  fidth,  dear 
**itya]ao  as  phantoms  before  tiie 
*»lthy  spirit: 

'^'«»e,  the  consoler,  time,  flfce  rich  carrier 
rf«fl  ehaages,  dries  the  fre^est  tears  by 
**i«fiaf  Mv  6gozea,  new  eastamet,  new 
*>i^  ae  on  ^je^  new  ineea  on  oar  far. 


As  the  west  wind  lifts  up  again  the  heads 
of  the  wheat  which  Wr're  bent  down  and 
lodged  in  the  storm,  and  combs  out  the 
matted  and  dishevelled  graea  as  it  lay  in 
sight-lockB  on  the  ground,  ao  we  let  in 
time  as  a  drying  wind  into  the  seed-field  of 
thoughts  that  are  dank  and  wet,  and  low- 
bent.  Time  restores  to  them  temper  and 
elasticity.  How  fast  we  foiget  the  blow 
that  threatened  to  cripple  us.  Nature  will 
not  sit  still;  the  faculties  will  do  aMnewfaat; 
new  hopes  spring,  new  aflfeetions  twine  and 
the  broken  is  whole  again.  .  .  .  Most 
suffering  is  only  apparent.  We  fttncy  it 
is  toitnre;  the  patient  has  his  own  com- 
pensations. A  tender  American  girl  doulHB 
of  Dirine  ProTsdenee  whilst  ahe  readii  the 
horrora  of  'the  middle  pasaage;*  and  they 
are  bad  enough  at  the  mildest ;  but  to  such 
as  she  these  crucifixions  do  not  come :  they 
come  to  the  obtuse  and  barlmrous,  to  whom 
they  are  not  horrid,  but  only  a  little  worse 
than  the  old  sa&riogs.  They  exchange  a 
cannibal  war  for  the  stanch  of  the  hold. 
They  have  gratifications  which  would  be 
none  to  the  civilised  girl.  .  .  .  The 
intellect  is  a  consoler,  which  delights  in 
detaehing  or  putting  an  interval  between  a 
man  and  his  fortune,  and  so  converts  the 
aufferer  into  a  fipectator,  and  his  pain  into 
poetiy.  It  yields  the  joys  of  cooyersation, 
of  letters,'  and  of  science.  Henee  also  the 
torments  of  lifo  become  tuneful  tragedy, 
solemn  and  soft  with  music,  and  garnished 
with  rich  dark  pictures.  But  higher  still 
than  the  activities  of  art,  the  intellect  in  its 
purity,  and  the  moral  sense  in  its  purity, 
are  aot  distinguished  from  each  other,  and 
both  ravish  us  into  a  region  whereinto  these 
paasionate  clouds  of  sorrow  caanot  riM. 

It  was,  probably,  while  on  his 
pleasant  excursion  with  Landor, 
that  Emersou  met  with  one  of  the 
two  men  who  alone  can  be  regarded 
as  his  masters.  After  Goethe  had 
looked  him  in  the  eye  he  neyer  saw 
Landor  more.  To  Qoethe  more 
than  all  others  is  traceable  his 
optimism,  with  the  disposition  im- 
plied in  it  of  looking  upon  conyen- 
tional  society  with  the  eye  of  a 
naturalist  ra^er  thui  ihat  of  a 
moralist.  The  devil  became  a  fossil 
monster  for  Emerson  wben  Goethe 
appeared  with  his  sparkling  wicked- 
ness. But  after  M  his  optimism 
was  only  a  new  application  of  the 
Puritan  faith,  which  held  that  ^  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness 
thereof  in  a  sense  that  would 
change  space  to  a  meetijig-house 
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and  etemiiy  to  a  Sabbath.  It  has 
interested  me  to  compare  the 
first  criticism  he  erer  wrote  npon 
Goethe  with  his  lecture  on  the  same 
in  his  Representative  Men,  In  those 
earlier  days  Qt>ethe  *  held  him  with 
his  glittering  eye,'  but  there  are 
plain  signs  of  misgiving  as  to  the 
influence.  Dazzled  by  the  great 
German's  yarious  power,  and  the 
wonderful  range  of  his  knowledge, 
he  nevertheless  feels  that  he  has  no 
faith,  no  loyalty,  to  any  sovereign 
aim,  and  is  especially  aggrieved  by 
his  new  friend's  fondness  for  stars 
on  the  breast  and  his  low  bows  to 
artificial  society.  When  he  wrote 
the  lecture,  Emerson  had  come  to 
cai-e  more  for  the  quantity  than  the 
quality  of  what  he  could  gain  from 
any  teacher.  In  the  early  criticism 
to  which  I  have  referred  he  says : 

To  look  at  him  one  would  say,  there 
never  was  an  observer  before.  What  sa- 
gacity, what  industry  of  observation  I  To 
read  his  record  is  a  frugality  of  time,  for 
you  shall  find  no  word  that  does  not  stand 
for  a  thing;  and  he  is  of  that  compre- 
hension which  can  see  the  value  of  truth. 
His  love  of  nature  has  seemed  to  give  a  new 
meaning  to  that  word.  There  was  never 
man  more  domesticated  in  this  world  than 
he.  ...  If  we  try  Goethe  by  the  ordinary 
canons  of  criticism,  we  should  say  that  his 
thinking  is  of  great  altitude,  and  all  level ; 
— not  a  succession  of  summits,  but  a  high 
Atlantic  table-land.  Dramatic  power,  the 
rarest  talent  in  literature,  he  has  very  little. 
He  has  an  eye  constant  to  the  fact  of  life, 
and  that  never  pauses  in  its  advance.  But 
the  great  felicities,  the  miracles  of  poetry, 
he  has  never.  It  is  all  desic:n  with  him, 
just  thought  and  instructed  expression, 
analogies,  allusion,  illustration,  which 
knowledge  and  correct  thinking  supply; 
bat  of  Shakespeare  and  the  transcendent 
muse  no  syllable.  .  .  .  Poetry  is  with 
Goethe  thus  external,  the  gilding  of  the 
chain,  the  mitigation  of  his  fate ;  but  the 
muse  never  assays  those  thunder-tones 
which  cause  to  vibrate  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  dissipate  by  dreadful  melody  all  this 
iron  network  of  circumstance,  and  abolish 
the  old  heavens  and  the  old  earth  before 
the  free-will  and  godhead  of  man.i 

The  saunter  into  the  pleasant 
land  of  letters  has  ended  with 
Goethe,  under  whom  senses  were 
sharpened,  implements  of  the  finest 
kind  fashioned  and  polished,  an  ap* 


prenticeship  in  their  skilful  use 
served;    but  who,   when  the    Ot^i 

hono?    came,   could    only   reply 

Culture.  Here  Emerson  and  his 
guide  parted.  With  all  his  op- 
^mism,  our  Concord  man  could  not 
consent  that  Plymouth  Bock  was 
laid  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  a 
boudoir  for  the  conversation  of  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  So,  soon 
after  the  last  parag^ph  quoted,  h.e 
turns  again,  it  may  be  sadly,  yet 
hopefully  aLio,  and  writes  these 
closing  words : 

Man  is  not  so  far  lost  but  that  he  suffera 
ever  the  great  Discontent  which  is  the 
elegy  of  his  loss  and  the  prediction  of  his 
recoveiy.  In  the  gay  saloon  he  laments 
that  these  figures  are  not  what  Raphael 
and  Guerdno  painted.  Withered  tbooffh 
he  stand,  and  trifler  though  he  be,  the 
august  spirit  of  the  world  looks  out  from 
his  eyes.  In  his  heart  he  knows  the  ache 
of  spiritual  pain,  and  his  thought  can  ani- 
mate the  sea  and  land.  What  then  shall 
hinder  the  genius  of  the  time  from  speak- 
ing its  thought?  It  cannot  be  silent  if  it 
would.  It  will  write  in  a  higher  spirit,  and 
a  wider  knowledge,  and  with  a  grander 
practical  aim  than  ever  yet  goided  the  pen 
of  poet.  It  will  write  the  annals  of  a 
chan^fd  world,  and  record  the  descent  of 
principles  into  practice,  of  love  into  govern- 
ment, of  love  into  trade.  It  will  describe 
the  new  heroic  life  of  man,  the  now  nn- 
believed  possibility  of  simple  living  and  of 
clean  and  noble  relations  with  men.  Ke- 
ligion  will  bind  again  those  that  were  some- 
time frivolous,  customary,  enemies,  sceptics, 
self-seekers,  into  a  joyftd  reverence  for  the 
circumambient  Whole,  and  that  which  was 
ecstasy  shall  become  daily  bread. 

The  truest  master  of  Emerson, 
however,  he  who  became  the 
strongest  influence  outside  of  His 
own  mind  in  determining  the  form 
that  his  work  in  this  world  should 
take,  was  Carlyle.  The  lonely 
scholar  of  Craigenputtock  had  from 
the  first  had  no  reader  more  respon- 
sive than  this  unknown  brother  of 
his  at  Concord.  The  papers  that 
now  make  Carlyle's  Miscellanies  had 
guided  his  studies,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  he  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nise  the  genius  which  pervaded 
those  strange  papers  in  Fraser  about 
Teufelsdrockh,  which  were  bewil- 
dering  so  many  English  readers. 
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These,  howerer,  more  and  more 
aliored  the  joimg  man  who  had 
just  withdrawn  from  pnblic  life  to 
loHtade  and  specnlation.  By  these 
fine  dreams  ms  horizon  seemed  for 
the  thne  bonnded.  But  meanwhile 
Oarljle,  the  secrets  of  his  '  art  and 
mystery'  gained,  started  forth  an 
English  FiY>methens,  resolved  to 
bear  to  men  the  fire  which  the 
Teatonic  deitieB  were  reserving  to 
themselves.  His  brave  effort  to 
animate  the  cold  still  forms  of  trade 
and  politics  was  an  irresistible  ap- 
peal to  the  American  dreamer,  and 
m  a  paper  he  wrote  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Fast  and  Present  there  is 
the  prophecy  of  his  career,  and  the 
omen  of  revolutions  that  are  now 
historical.  This  paper  of  seven 
pages  comprises,  1  believe,  all  of 
the  direct  criticism  which  Emerson 
has  written  on  his  friend's  works. 
It  is,  however,  not  so  much  a  cri- 
ticism as  a  happy  celebration,  the 
principal  theme  of  which  is  an  out- 
tmrst  of  admiration  at  the  nobleness 
and  generosity  of  the  thinker  who 
had  addressed  himself  to  a  great 
human  task: 

Here  is  Carlyle's  new  poem,  his  Iliad  of 
En^h  iroes,  to  follow  his  poem  on  France, 
ei^ed  the  Buiaty  qf  the  French  Revo- 
htiim.  In  its  first  aspect,  it  is  a  political 
tzaet,  and  since  Borke,  since  Milton,  we 
hftTe  had  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  It 
gi^les  honestly  with  the  facts  lying  be- 
fore aU  men, — and  with  a  heart  fuEl  of 
iianly  tenderness,  offers  his  best  counsel  to 
hu  raothers.  .  .  .  It  is  not  by  sitting  still 
tt  a  grand  distance,  and  calling  the  hlUnan 
nee  kirtw,  that  men  are  to  be  helped,  nor 
bj  helping  the  depraved  after  their  own 
foolish  fashion,  but  by  doing  imweariedly 
tlie  work  we  were  bom  to  do.  Let  no  man 
think  himself  absolved  because  he  does  a 
poems  action  and  befriends  the  poor,  but 
Mt  him  see  whether  he  so  holds  his  pro- 
perty that  a  benefit  goes  from  it  to  all. 
A  man's  ^et  should  be  what  is  simplest 
ttd  readiest  to  be  bad,  because  it  is  so 
pfnate  a  good.  His  house  should  be  better, 
bteanee  that  is  for  the  use  of  hundreds, 
periiaps  thousands,  and  is  the  property  of 
the  trayeller.  But  his  speech  is  a  per- 
petul  and  public  instrument;  let  that 
>lway«  side  with  the  race,  and  yield  neither 
&  Uft  nor  a  meer.  His  manners, — let  them 
VOL.  LXXVin.— HO.  CCCXJLXm. 


be  hospitable  and  civilising,  so  that  no 
Phidias  or  Raphael  shall  have  taught  any- 
thing better  in  canvas  or  stone ;  and  lus 
acts  should  be  representative  of  the  human 
race,  as  one  who  makes  them  rich  in  his 
having  and  poor  in  his  want. 

It  requires  great  courage  in  a  man  of 
letters  to  handle  the  contemporary  prao- 
tical  questions ;  not  because  he  then  has  all 
men  for  his  rivals,  but  because  of  the  in- 
finite entanglements  of  the  problem,  and 
the  waste  of  stren^h  in  gathering  unripe 
fruits.  The  task  is  superhuman  ;  and  the 
poet  knows  well  that  a  little  time  will  do 
moie  than  the  most  puissant  genius.  Time 
stiUs  the  loud  noise  of  opinions,  sinks  the 
small,  raises  the  greats  so  that  the  true 
emerges  without  effort  and  in  perfect  har- 
mony to  all  eyes;  but  the  truth  of  the 
present  hour,  except  in  particulars  and 
single  relations,  is  unattainable.  .  .  .  The 
poet  cannot  descend  into  the  turbid  present 
without  ii\juiy  to  his  rarest  gifts.  Hence 
that  necessity  of  isolation  which  genius  has 
always  felt.  He  must  stand  in  his  glass 
tripod  if  he  would  keep  his  electricity.  But 
when  the  political  aspects  are  so  caliunitous 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  man  overpower 
the  habits  of  the  poet,  a  higher  than  lite- 
rary inspiration  may  succour  him.  It  is  a 
costly  nroof  of  character  that  the  most  re- 
nowned scholar  of  England  should  take  his 
reputation  in  his  han^  and  should  descend 
into  the  ring,  and  he  has  added  to  his  love 
whatever  honour  his  opinions  may  forfeit. 

He  expresses  frankly  his  sense  of 
a  faalt  in  the  work.  The  pictnre  is 
orer-colonred,  lacks  universality, 
the  tone  exaggerated  ;  it  is  not 
serene  sunshine,  but  everything  is 
seen  in  lurid  stormlightis.  It  is 
Emerson's  optimism,  afterwards  to 
stretch  into  the  great  gulf  between 
him  and  Carlyle,  that  wrote  thus : 

One  can  hardly  credit,  whilst  under  the 

rof  this  magician,  that  the  world  had 
ys  the  same  bankrupt  look  to  foregoing 
ages  as  to  us, — as  of  a  failed  world  just  re- 
collecting its  old  withered  forces  to  begin 
again  and  try  to  do  a  little  business.  It 
was  perhaps  insepaiable  from  the  attempt 
to  write  a  book  of  ^it  and  imagination  on 
English  politics  tbat  a  certain  local  em- 
phasis and  effect,  such  as  is  the  vice  of 
preaching,  should  appear,  producing  on  the 
reader  a  feeling  of  forlomness  by  the  excess 
of  value  attributed  to  circumstances.  But 
the  splendour  of  wit  cannot  outdazzle  the 
calm  daylight,  which  always  shows  every 
individual  man  in  balance  with  his  age, 
and  always  able  to  work  out  his  own  sal- 
vation from  all  the  follies  of  that,  and  no 
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•aeh  glaring  contrasts  or  severalties  in  that 
or  this.  Each  age  has  its  own  follies,  as 
its  majority  is  made  np  of  foolish  young 
people ;  its  superstitions  appear  no  super- 
stitions to  itself;  and  if  you  should  ask  the 
contemporary,  he  would  tell  you  with  pride 
or  with  regret  (according  as  he  was  prac- 
tical or  poetic)  that  it  had  none.  But  after 
«  short  time,  down  go  its  follies  and  weak- 
ness, and  the  memory  of  them ;  its  virtues 
slone  remain,  and  its  limitation  assumes 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  superstition,  as  the 
dimness  of  our  sight  clothes  the  objects  in 
the  horizon  with  mist  and  colour.  The 
Bevelation  of  Beason  is  this  of  the  un- 
changeableness  of  the  fact  of  humanity 
under  all  its  subjective  aspects,  that  to  the 
cowering  it  always  cowers,  to  the  daring  it 
opens  great  avenues.  The  ancients  are  only 
Tenerable  to  us,  because  distance  has  de- 
stroyed what  was  trivial ;  as  the  sun  and 
stars  affect  us  onlv  grandly  because  we 
eannot  reach  to  their  smoke  and  their  sur- 
faces, and  say,  Is  that  all  ? 

Yet  the  gravity  of  the  times,  he 
is  reminded,  may  easily  excuse  some 
overcolouring  of  the  picture;  and 
Americans  are  not  so  far  removed 
from  any  of  the  specific  evils,  and 
are  deeply  participant  in  too  many, 
not  to  share  the  gloom,  and  thank 
the  love  and  courage  of  the  coun- 
sellor. 

The  book  is  ftill  of  humanity,  and  nothing 
is  more  excellent  in  this,  as  in  all  Mr. 
Oarlyle's  works,  than  the  altitude  of  the 
"writer.  He  has  the  dignity  of  a  man  of 
letters  who  knows  what  belongs  to  him,  and 
never  deviates  &om  his  sphere ;  a  continuer 
of  the  great  line  of  scholars,  and  sustains 
their  office  in  the  highest  credit  and  honour. 
If  the  good  heaven  have  any  word  to  impart 
to  this  imworthy  generation,  here  is  one 
scribe  qualified  and  clothed  for  its  occasion. 
One  excellence  he  has  in  an  age  of  mammon 
4Uid  of  criticism,  that  he  never  suffers  the 
«ye  of  his  wonder  to  close.  Let  who  will 
be  the  dupe  of  trifles,  he  cannot  keep  his 
eye  off  fix>m  that  gracious  Infinite  which 
«mbo0oms  us.  As  a  literarv  artist  he  has 
great  merits,  beginning  with  the  main  one, 
that  he  never  wrote  one  dtdl  line. 

The  article  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  Carlyle's  style : 

We  have  in  literature  few  specimens  of 
magnificence.  Plato  is  the  purple  ancient, 
and  Bacon  and  Milton  the  modems  of  the 
richest  strains.  Burke  sometimes  reaches 
to  that  exuberant  fulness,  though  deficient 
in  depth.  Oarlyle  in  his  strange  half-mad 
wav  has  entered  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  and  shown  a  vigour  and  wealth  of 


resource  which  has  no  rival  in  the  Umrtkey 
play   of  these    times; — the    indubit&Ue 
champion  of  England.    Garlyle  is  the  first 
domestication  of  the  modem  system,  vritfa. 
its  infinity  of  details  into  stvle.    We  have 
been  civilising  very  &st,  building  London 
and  Paris,  and  now  planting  New  England 
and  India,  New  Holland  and  Oregon — and. 
it  has  not  appeared  in  literature, — there 
has  been  no  analogous  expansion  and  re- 
composition  in  books.    Carlyle's  style    is 
the  first  emergence  of  all  this  wealth  and 
labour,  with  which  the  world  has  gone  witli 
child  so  long.  .  .  .  How  like  an  air-balloon, 
or  bird  of  Jove,  does  he  seem  to  fioat  over 
the  continent,  and  stooping  here  and  there 
pounce  on  a  fact  as  a  symbol  which  was 
never  a  symbol  before.    This  is  the  first 
experiment;    and   something  of  rudeness 
and  haste  must  be  pardoned  to  so  great  an 
achievement.    It  will  be  done  again  and 
again,  sharper,  simpler,  but  fortunate  is  he 
imo  did  it  first,  though  never  so  giant-like 
and  &bulous.     This  grandiose  character 
pervades  his  wit  and  his  imagination.     We 
have  never  had  anything  in  literature  so 
like  earthquakes  as  the  laughter  of  Carlyle. 
He  '  shakes  with  his  mountain  mirth.*     It 
is  like  the  laughter  of  the  genii  in   the 
horizon.    These  jokes  shake  down  Parlia- 
ment-house, and  Windsor  Castle,  Temple, 
and  tower,  and  the  future  shall  echo  the 
dangerous  peals.    The  other  particular  of 
his  magnificence  is  in  his  rhymes.    Carlyle 
is  a  poet  who  is  altogether  too  burly  in  his 
fnxae  and  habit  to  submit  to  the  mnits  of 
metre.    Yet  he  is  full  of  rhytiim  not  only 
in  the  perpetual  melody  of  his  periods,  but 
in  the  burdens,  refrains,  and  grand  returns 
of  his  sense  and  music.    Whatever  thoug^ht 
or  motto  has  once  appeared  to  him  fraaght 
with  meaning,  becomes  an  omen  to  him. 
henceforward,  and  is  sure  to  return  with 
deeper  tones  and  weightier  import,  now  as 
promise,  now  as  threat,  now  as  confirmation, 
m  gigantic  reverberation,  as  if  the  hills,  the 
horizon,  and  the  next  ages  returned  the 
sound. 

I  think  that  the  chief  inflaence 
exerted  by  Carlyle  upon  Emerson 
was  derived  from  his  political  wri- 
tings, the  tendency  of  it  having  been 
to  qnicken  in  him  the  feeling  of  the 
practical  relation  of  his  genius  to 
his  age  and  country.  The  ancient 
creed  of  the  Puritans,  that  the 
worker  must  think,  the  thinker 
must  work,  revived  in  his  percep- 
tion that  literature  is  but  a  blossom 
and  must  pass  away  unless  it  can 
ftdfil  itself  in  fruit.  It  is  wonderful 
with  what  energy  he  threw  himself 
into  the  work  of  teaching  the  grow- 
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ing  generation.  It  has  often  been 
dumed  that  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
si^  must  engender  inaction  and 
passiveness ;  and  not  even  such 
examples  as  Paul,  Mohammed.  Gal- 
Tin,  Cromwell,  the  Puritans,  and 
otiiers  who  were  at  once  the  great- 
est workers  and  the  sternest  be- 
Kevers  in  destinj,  have  been  enough 
to  remove  this  opinion  of  those  who, 
not  haying  reacbed  that  faith,  can- 
not see  the  ideas  that  accompany  it. 
It  is  another  lesson  on  this  subject, 
that  the  two  most  energetic  ex- 
porters of  this  time  are  men  whose 
works  are  perraded  with  the  spirit 
and  ideas  of  the  necessitarian  phi- 
keophj.  This  is  more  notable  in 
tib  case  of  Emerson  than  that  of 
Carlyle ;  for  Emerson  was  both  by 
bought  and  temperament  an  op- 
timist. Nevertheless,  amon^  the 
tiongs  predestined  was  tiiis — 
that  he  should  stand  before  his 
cotrntrymen  as  the  apostle  of  a  new 
idea  whose  recognition  implied  a 
leornmisation  of  society  and  of  in- 
dividaal  aims.  In  addition  to  bis 
own  religious  principle  and  the 
noble  example  of  Carlyle,  the  Ame- 
rican philosoplier's  spirit  was  plainly 
stirrea  by  the  sad  and  dreary  state 
of  mind  to  which  be  found  the 
yoimg  people  around  him  reduced. 
Unitarianism  had  unsettled  every- 
thing and  settled  nothing;  or  per- 
haps it  might  be  better  deemed  in 
itself  an  expression  of  the  fluid 
shoreless  condition  of  the  popular 
mind.  In  a  letter  written  at  that 
time,  Emerson  speaks  of  the  young 
moi  of  America  as  stricken  by  a 
mental  malady  and  melancholy 
^hich  *  strips  them  of  all  manly 
•Jms  and  bereaves  them  of  animal 
sprnts.' 

The  noblest  youths  aie  in  a  few  yean 
ttBTerted  into  pale  caiyatides  to  uphold 
the  temple  of  conrentionB.  They  are  in 
^  state  of  the  young  Persians  when  *  that 
J^^  Tezdan  prophet'  addressed  them 
«  »id,  *  Behold  the  signs  of  evil  days  are 
^«w;  there  is  now  no  longer  any  right 
*w»e  of  action,  nor  any  self-devotion  left 
*Bwng  the  Iranis.'    As  soon  as  they  have 


arrived  at  this  turn  there  are  no  employ- 
ments to  satisfy  them — ^they  are  educated 
above  the  work  of  their  times  and  country, 
and  disdain  it.  Many  of  the  more  acute 
minds  pass  into  a  lofty  criticism  of  these 
things,  which  only  embitters  their  sensi- 
bility to  the  evil,  and  widens  the  feeling  of 
hostility  between  them  and  the  citizens  at 
large.  From  this  cause  companies  of  the 
best  educated  young  men  in  the  Atlantic 
States  every  week  take  their  departure  for 
Europe ;  for  no  business  that  they  have  in 
that  country,  but  simply  because  they  shall 
so  be  hid  from  the  reproachful  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  and  agreeably  entertained  for 
one  or  two  vears,  with  some  Itirking  hope, 
no  doubt,  that  something  may  turn  up  to 
give  them  a  decided  dir^^n.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  is  only  a  postponement  of 
their  proper  work,  with  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  a  two-years*  vacation.  Add 
that  this  class  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the 
infatuation  of  the  active  dass,  who,  while 
they  regard  these  ^oung  Americans  with 
suspicion  and  dislike,  educate  their  own 
children  in  the  same  courses,  and  use  aU 
possible  endeavours  to  secure  to  them  the 
same  result. 

Snch,  most  Beiithfully  delineated, 
waa  the  regeneration  to  which 
Emerson  came.  The  resnlt  proved 
that  he  had  come  to  his  own,  and 
they  received  him.  He  lectured 
frequently  to  the  most  educated 
audiences,  and  made  the  most  of 
every  opportunity.  He  had  then, 
apparently,  fsix  less  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  prevalent  socieiy 
and  government,  and  pointed  his 
hearers  to  an  ideal  New  Jerusalem 
coming  down  from  the  clouds.  To 
his  transcendent  vision  the  old 
forms  were  as  a  village  of  wigwams 
to  the  City  of  (Jod.  He  was  earnest 
and  eloquent;  there  was  no  for- 
getting what  he  said ;  to  hear  him 
was,  for  the  young,  to  be  a  convert 
and  an  enthusiast.  TTig  mind  gained 
reinforcement  from  this  contact  with 
the  popular  mind ;  his  imagination 
was  steadied  by  his  successes ;  and 
his  artistic  mcully  was  largely 
cultivated. 

In  a  casual  paper  vmtten  many 
years  ago  in  the  New  York  Tribune^ 
Margaret  Fuller  inserted  a  brief 
reminiscence  of  these  lectures, 
which  is  worthy  of  preservation/!  p 
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If  only  as  a  representadre  of  the  claims 
of  indiyidaal  culture  in  a  nation  which  is 
prone  to  lay  such  stress  on  artificial  orga- 
nisation and  external  results,  Mr.  Emerson 
would  be  invaluable  here.  Histoiy  will 
inscribe  his  name  as  a  father  of  his  coun- 
try, for  he  is  one  who  pleads  her  cause 
against  herself.  If  New  England  may  be 
regaided  as  a  chief  mental  focus  to  the 
Kew  World, ...  we  may  hail  as  an  auspi- 
cious omen  the  influence  Mr.  Emerson  has 
there  obtained,  which  is  deep-rooted,  in- 
creasing, and,  over  the  younger  portion  of 
the  community,  far  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  person.  .  .  .  The  audience  that 
waited  for  years  upon  the  lectures  was 
never  large,  but  it  was  select,  and  it  was 
constant.  Among  the  hearers  were  some 
who,  though  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
character  and  manner,  they  were  wilHng  to 
hear  the  speaker  through,  yet  always  went 
away  discontented.  They  were  accustomed 
to  an  artificial  method,  whose  8caffi>lding 
could  easily  be  retraced,  and  desired  an 
obvious  sequence  of  logical  inferences.  .  .  . 
Others  were  content  to  be  benefited  by  a 
good  influence  without  a  strict  analysis  of 
its  means.  *  My  wife  says  it  is  about  the 
elevation  of  human  nature,  and  so  it  seems 
to  me,'  was  a  fit  reply  to  some  of  the 
critics.  .  .  .  Those  who  believed  no  truth 
could  exist  unless  encased  [hj  the  burrs  of 
opinion  went  away  utterly  baffled.  Some- 
times they  thought  he  was  on  their  side ; 
then  present^  would  come  something  on 
the  oUier.  The  partisan  heard  but  once, 
<ind  returned  no  more.  But  some  there 
were — simple  souls, — ^whose  life  had  been, 
perhaps,  without  clear  light,  yet  still  a 
search  after  truth  for  its  own  sake,  who 
were  able  to  receive  what  followed  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  sulject  in  a  natural  manner, 
as  a  stream  of  thought.  These  recognised, 
beneath  the  veil  of  words,  the  still  small 
voice  of  conscience,  the  vestal  fires  of  lone 
religious  hours,  and  the  mild  teachings  of 
the  summer  woods.  The  charm  of  elocu- 
tion, too,  was  great.  His  general  manner 
was  that  of  the  reader,  occasionally  rising 
into  direct  address  or  invocation  in  pas- 
sages where  tenderness  or  majesty  de- 
manded more  energy.  At  such  times  both 
eye  and  voice  called  on  a  remote  future  to 
give  a  worthy  reply ;  a  future  which  shall 
manifest  more  largely  the  universal  soul 
fts  it  was  then  manifest  to  this  soul.  The 
tone  of  the  voice  was  a  grave  body  tone, 
full  and  sweet  rather  than  sonorous,  yet 
flexible  and  haunted  by  many  modulations, 
as  even  instruments  of  wood  and  brass 
seem  to  become  after  they  have  been  long 
played  on  with  skill  and  taste ;  how  much 
more  the  human  voice !  In  the  more  ex- 
pressive passages  it  uttered  notes  of  silvery 
clearness,  winning,  yet  still  more  com- 
manding.    The  words  uttered   in    those 


tones  floated  awhile  above  us,  then   took 
root  in  the  memory  like  winged  seed. 

His  infinence  became  incompa- 
rable.    In  that  day  the   destiiries 
of  hundreds   were   decided  by    a 
single  sentence  of  his  about  ^  the 
grave  absurdity  of  a  youth  of  noble 
aims,  who  can  find  no  field  for  bis 
energies,  whilst  the  colossal  wron^ 
of  the  Indian,    of  the   negro,    of 
the  emigrant,  remain  unmitigated^ 
and  the  religious,  civil,  and  judicial 
forms  of  the  country  are  confessedly 
effete  and  ofiensive.'    Many  rusbed 
into  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and 
have  since  become  its  orators   or 
martyrs,     and     all     philanthropic 
schemes  were  reinforced.     But   as 
Emerson  went  on  with  the  utter- 
ance of  such  thoughts  as  I   have 
been  quoting  in  this  paper,  there 
came  virgins  both  wise  and  foolisb 
from  the  east  and  west  to   light 
their  torches  at  his  fire,  and  bear 
them  through  all  lands.    Socialistic 
and  other  communities  sprang  up, 
and  the  projects  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  society — ^from  cold  water 
movements  to  such  as  kept  every- 
body  in  hot  water — ^were  innumera- 
ble.    It  was  observable  at  all  the 
meetings  for  peace,  progress,  or  soli- 
darity, whoever  rose  to  his  feet,,  it 
was  idway  s  Emerson  that  spoke  with 
vigour  more  or  less  diluted.     His 
was  the  first  American  voice  that 
ever  invaded  England  ;  and  it  made 
people  here  restless  enough.     Such 
were  the  letters  that  came  pouring 
in  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
that  Mr.  Alcott,  an  organism  of  the    ' 
Emersonian   spirit,   and   the  chief 
apostle  of  Transcendentalism,  came 
over  as  a  mild  missionary  to  anxious 
inquirers.  But  lately,  walking  across 
Ham  Common,  I  paused  before  'Al- 
cott House,'  and  reflected  how  far 
the  light  of  a  clear  spirit  will  shine, 
albeit  its  ray  will  sometimes  fall 
into  a  fog.     On  July  5,  1842,  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle  contained 
the  following  advertisement : 

Public  Invitation.    An  open  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  human  progress  will  be  held 
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to-morrow,  Jiily  6,  at  Mr.  Wright's  Alcott- 
HoQse  School,  Ham  Common,  near  Eich- 
mond,  Surrey,  for  the  pnrpose  of  consider- 
ing and  adopting  means  for  the  promotion 
fA  the  great  end,  when  all  who  are  interested 
in  human  d^tiny  are  earnestly  urged  to 
attend.  The  chair  taken  at  three  o'clock, 
and  ngain  at  seren,  by  A.  Bronsen  Alcott, 
Esq.,  now  on  a  Tisit  from  America.  Omni- 
hnses  travel  to  and  fro^  and  the  Eichmond 
sttamhoat  reaches  at  a  convenient  hour. 

In  response  to  this  invitation,  the 
great  polling  world  of  these  islands 
sent  aboat  a  score  of  men  and  wo- 
men— some  from  London,  others 
from  various  points,  sometimes  very 
distant— who  sat  on  the  lawn,  aim- 
ing at  *•  nothing  less  than  to  speak 
of  the  instanration  of  Spirit,  and  its 
incarnation  in  a  beantifnl  form.' 
Three  papers  were  read  on  (i)  Be- 
fonnation,  (2)  Transition,  (3)  For- 
mation. The  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  was  absurd  enough  : 

In  order  to  obtain  the  highest  excellence 
flf  whidi  man  is  capable,  the  generation  of 
a  new  race  of  persons  is  demanded,  who 
fiiaU  project  institutions  and  imitate  con- 
ditions {^together  original,  and  commen- 
«inte  with  the  being  and  wants  of  hu- 
oanity.  The  germs  of  this  new  generation 
an  even  now  discernible  in  human  beings, 
bat  hare  been  hitherto  either  choked  by  im- 
genial  circumstances,  or,  having  borne  fruit 
prematupely  or  imperfectly,  have  attained 
DO  abiding  growth.  It  is  proposed  to  select 
a  not  whereon  a  new  Eden  may  be  planted 
tatt  man  may,  untempted  by  evil,  dwell  in 
lamony  with  his  Creator,  with  himself, 
kis  fellows,  and  with  aU  external  natures. 
Proridence  seems  to  have  ordained  the 
Tnited  States,  more  especially  New  Eng- 
land, as  the  field  wherein  this  idea  is  to  be 
ittfised  in  actual  experience. 

Sach  was  one  of  a  thousand 
dreams  that  hovered  on  purple 
cloud  in  the  "West  as  the  Prospero 
of  Concord  waved  his  wand.  Of 
those  who  left  all  and  sailed  the 
seas  to  find  the  new  Eden  and  its 
fit  inhabitant,  what  account  can 
BOW  be  given  ?  America  ground 
them,  their  Brook  Farms,  Fruitlands, 
tod  tiie  like,  into  paint  for  an  ideal 
<rf  her  own,  which  she  is  resolved 
to  put  on  canvas.    As  for  Prospero, 


he  was  at  no  time  the  victim  of  any 
particular  project  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  society  ever  proposed;  to 
him  the  finest  of  tbem  were  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on.  And 
though  through  long  years  he 
seemed  to  have  little  hope  in  the 
reformation  of  the  old  world,  look- 
ing rather  for  a  transformation  of  it, 
in  these  later  ones  it  would  seem  that 
the  pictured  curtain  of  a  new  so- 
cieiy  has  lifted  and  revealed  to  him 
the  gods  seated  round  on  the  old 
mistrusted  earth.  And  I  cannot, 
perhaps,  better  conclude  this  study 
of  Emerson's  earlier  thoughts  and 
works  than  by  quoting  the  closing 
words  of  his  latest  address  to  the 
young  men  of  America,  given  be- 
fore the  students  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity at  their  conunencement  in  July 
last: 

Gentlemen,  I  draw  new  hope  from  the' 
atmosphere  we  breathe  to-day,  from  the 
healthy  sentiment  of  the  American  people, 
and  fix)m  the  avowed  aims  and  tendencies 
of  the  educated  class.  The  age  has  new 
convictions.  We  know  that  in  certain  his- 
toric periods  there  have  been  times  of  nega- 
tion,— a  decay  of  thought,  and  a  consequent 
national  decline ;  that  in  fVance,  at  one  time, 
there  was  almost  a  repudiation  of  the  moral 
sentiment,  in  what  is  called,  by  distinction, 
society, — not  a  believer  within  the  Church, 
and  almost  not  a  theist  out  of  it.  In  Eng- 
land, the  like  spiritual  disease  affected  the 
upper  class  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and 
down  into  the  reign  of  the  Georges.  But 
it  honourably  distinguishes  the  educated 
class  here,  that  they  believe  in  the  succour 
which  the  heart  yields  to  the  intellect,  and 
draw  greatness  from  the  inspirations.  And 
when  I  say  the  educated  class,  I  know  what 
a  benignant  breadth  that  word  has, — new 
in  the  world, — ^reaching  millions  instead  of 
hundreds.  And  more,  when  I  look  around 
me,  and  consider  the  sound  material  of 
which  the  cultL\'ated  class  here  is  made  up, 
— what  high  personal  worth,  what  love  of 
men,  what  hope,  is  joined  with  rich  infor- 
mation and  practical  power,  and  that  the 
most  distinguished  by  genius  and  culture 
are  in  this  class  of  benefactors, — I  cannot 
distrust  this  great  knighthood  of  virtues,  or 
doubt  that  the  interest  of  science,  of  letters, 
of  politics  and  humanity,  are  safe.  I  think 
their  hands  are  strong  enough  to  hold  up 
the  Kepublic.  I  read  the  promise  of  better 
times  and  of  greater  men. 
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A  CONVERSATION— THE  PORTRAITS  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Third   Exhibition. 
Fer»on9 — ^Beniaid,  Fleming,  and  Ajdiffe,  at  the  Galleries. 


Fleming, — ^Here  we  are.  TBut 
where  is  Aycliffe  ? 

Bernard, — ^You  know  he  is  never 
thQ  most  punctual  of  mankind,  and 
South  Kensington  is  a  terribly  long 
way  from  the  Temple.  We  may  as 
weU  begin  our  siroU  through  the 
galleries  without  him,  and  no  doubt 
he  will  turn  up  presently. 

Fleming, — I  was  here  alone  the 
other  day,  and  found  it  rather  me- 
lancholy work.  The  collection  is, 
on  the  whole,  I  think,  less  interest- 
ing than  those  of  former  years.  The 
pictures  do  not  take  one  so  much 
out  of  one's  self,  and  out  of  the 
present.  Coats  and  waistcoats  pre- 
dominate ;  there  is  no  armour,  no 
wigs,  or  ruffles,  or  velvet,  or  swords 
— all  has  faded  into  the  light  of 
common  day.  Then  the  presence 
of  so  many  faces  regarding  us  from 
the  canvas,  who  might  naturally 
have  still  been  with  us  in  life, 
creates  a  feeling  of  sadness  which 
it  is  difficult  to  shake  ojQT.  Death 
only  could  sign  the  pass  for  admis- 
sion to  these  halls;  and  in  how 
many  instances  is  the  sight  of  well 
known  features  in  a  frame  a  painful 
reminder  that  in  their  pictures  only 
can  we  now  see  them  ?  Why  have 
we  not  still  among  our  living  states- 
men Head  and  Comewall  Lewis,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sidney  Herbert, 
Oobden,  Dalhousie,  and  Lord  Can- 
ning, and  others  whom  fate  has 
taken  from  the  world  ?  Macaulay, 
Thackeray,  might  still  be  living 
writers,  instead  of  having  been 
summoned  to  join  the  non-militant 
ranks  of  the  great  literaiy  hierarchy 
of  England.  And  in  other  depart- 
ments besides  those  of  politics  and 
literature  there  are  many  whose 
careers  have  been  untimely  arrested 
by  the  fell  sergeant  from  whose 
caption  there  is  no  release. 


Bernard, — You  are  too  gloomy. 
But  twilight  is  always  depressing-  j 
and  such  is  the  condition  of  thoso 
who  are  between  the  light  of  the 
present  and  the  coming  light  o£^ 
history,  which  has  scarcely  j&t 
begun  to  shine  upon  them. 

Fleming, — ^Your  illustration  is 
somewhat  obscure,  and  in  itselT 
crepuscular,  but  I  suppose  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean ;  or  at  least,. 
I  understand  that  you  mean  to  say 
something  which  you  suppose  X 
ought  to  understand,  and  I  will  not 
therefore  trouble  you  for  any  far- 
ther explanation.  But  you  mnst 
allow  that  a  fearfdl  gap  has  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  our  states- 
men ;  and  without  disparaging  those 
who  have  stepped  in  to  fiU  their 
places,  or  those  who  are  now  ready- 
to  do  so,  we  cannot  expect  soon  to 
remedy  the  loss.  Abiuty  alone  is 
not  enough  without  experience,  and 
confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 
Then  there  are  qualities  which  can- 
not be  commanded  or  produced  to 
order,  which  may  or  may  not  exist 
along  with  great  genius  and  talent, 
but  which  are  most  conducive  to 
success.  Yoltaire  accounts  for  Za- 
dig's  advancement  and  popularity 
by  saying  that :  '  II  n'avoit  point 
toujours  raison,  et  savoit  respecter 
la  faiblesse  des  hommes.'  It  is 
in  this  that  Gladstone  differs  so 
notably  from  what  Palmerston  was. 
He  will  always  be  so  confoundedly 
in  the  right  himself,  and  thinks 
every  one  who  differs  from  him 
must  be  a  blockhead  or  a  rascal. 
His  great  rival  is  at  any  rate  exempt 
from  this  fault. 

Bernard, — ^What  a  good  speech 
he  made  at  the  Literary  Fund  din- 
ner this  year — a  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered after  the  occasion  has  passed 
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away:  original  on  a  trite  theme, 
and  Ml  of  the  good  English  and 
well  tamed  periods  to  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  listen  in  these  days  of 
slang  and  slipshod.  One  or  two 
persons  blamed  him  for  not  alluding 
ezpresslj  to  his  own  very  distin- 
gnished  connection  with  literature ; 
bat  I  own  it  seemed  to  me  the 
better  taste  not  to  do  so. 

Flemifig. — His  father's  portrait 
is  here ;  and  the  elder  Disraeli  was 
a  specimen  of  the  literary  man  pur 
et  simple,  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
ooontry,  and  hardly  likely  to  be  re- 
peated as  pursuits  become  more 
mingled,  and  distinction  in  any  one 
is  accepted  with  increasing  appre- 
ciation as  a  proof  of  generel  ability, 
and  becomes  an  introduction  to 
public  life. 

Bernard. — ^Have  you  noticed  some 
of  tibe  enrious  collocations  that  have 
been  made  of  portraits  in  this  year's 
Exhibition  ?  The  arrangements  are 
generally  speaking  good  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  people  are  put  to- 
gether in  the  same  compartments 
whose  memories  would  naturally  be 
associated  in  the  mind.  But  some- 
times there  is  a  touch  of  humour,  if 
not  of  cruelty,  in  the  placing  of  the 
portaraits.  Lady  Hamilton  is  put 
between  Lord  Nelson  and  bis  reve- 
rend father,  who  does  not  look  at 
all  happy,  under  the  circumstances. 
Then  George  IV.  is  not  allowed 
to  escape  from  Mrs.  Bobinsoii, 
and  in  more  than  one  place  the 
features  of  Perdita  are  seen  to  smile 
upon  him.  His  portrait,  too,  by 
Wflkie,  in  Highland  costume,  is 
accompanied  by  one  of  Sir  William 
Cortis,  as  the  original  was  accom- 
panied by  the  worthy  alderman — 
'the  wmess  Falstaff  of  a  hoary 
Hal' — ^when  that  dress  was  worn, 
daring  the  royal  visit  to  Edinburgh 
of  famous  memory. 

Fleming. — ^In  the  same  way,  too, 
may  be  seen  placed  together  three 
criminals,  two  of  high  and  one  of 
low  degroo  a  duchess,  an  earl,  and 
a  dbaar-woman :    the    great   lady 


done  by  Cotes,  Lord  Ferrers  by  some 
nameless  hand,  and  Sarah  Malcolm 
a  fine  study  by  Hogarth.  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh,  however,  maid  of  honour^ 
bigamist,  and  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
ran  no  great  risk,  for  she  prayed 
her  peerage,  and  so  escaped  ^ther 
consequences — such  was  then  the 
law. 

Aycliffe  (joining  them  from  be* 
hind). — ^Poaching  on  my  manor,  I 
rather  think — ^but  fire  away,  and 
say  what  you  please  against  our 
venerable  le^al  fabric;  although 
that  part  of  it  is  long  since  pulled 
down,  and  a  person  under  trial  for 
murder  is  no  longer  (as  poor  Lord 
Ferrers  had  to  say  in  defending- 
himself  on  the  ground  of  insanity) 
driven  to  the  miserable  necessity  of 
proving  his  own  want  of  under* 
standing,  in  the  very  case  where 
legal  assistance  was  most  wanted. 

Bernard.  —  There  is  plenly  of 
room  still  left  for  improvement,  and 
I  must  own  that  the  lawyers  them- 
selves now  oflTer  no  obstruction  to 
it.  Bnt  what  do  you  say  to  the 
legal  portraits  here  r 

Aycliffe. — ^Lord  Campbell  in  his 
Chancellor's  robes,  by  Watts,  is  an 
excellent  likeness,  and  gives  you 
the  perfect  individuality  of  the  man* 
If  the  voice  could  be  added  it  would 
be  himself.  The  Lyndhurst  head, 
too,  is  grand,  but  rather  suggests 
the  notion  that  the  old  lord  had 
suffered  the  fate  of  Marsyas.  There 
is  a  good  Follett  too,  by  Say ;  and 
Sir  William  Grant,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,'is  a  fine  picture.  The 
portrait  of  Lord  Abinger  does  not; 
do  him  justice,  and  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  representing  him  in. 
his  robes  but  without  a  wig.  The 
acute  and  genial  intelligence  in  the 
fiice,  which  so  penetrated  the  minds 
of  jurymen,  is  quite  lost.  Did  yon. 
ever  hear  the  stoiy  of  a  juryman  in. 
Yorkshire  who  accounted  for  Scar-^ 
lett's  success  in  getting  verdicts^ 
over  his  sreat  rivid  Brougham,  on 
the  Northern  Circuit,  by  saying,. 
'  Brougham's  the  cleverest  chap  of 
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the  two,  bnt  then  Scarlett's  such  a 
lucky  one,  he's  always  on  the  right 
side.*  Perhaps  this  was  the  best 
oompHment  erer  paid  to  the  skill 
of  an  advocate  at  the  bar. 

Fleming, — ^We  were  rather  hard 
upon  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  last 
year,  but  he  is  very  uncertain, 
and  about  his  best  things  there  is 
something  flashy,  as  in  his  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  and  his  Sir  Jeffirey 
WyattviUe,  which  are  unquestion- 
ably clever  pictures ;  and  the  well 
known  young  Lambton  is,  I  venture 
to  say,  not  at  all  a  great  work. 

Bernard. — ^In  the  number  of  his 
portraits  exhibited,  Lawrence  is  at 
the  head  of  the  collection.  Sixty- 
eight  of  his  works  appear,  and  tins 
would  no  doubt  correspond  with 
the  position  he  held  for  so  many 
years  as  the  most  fiishionable  and 
popular  painter,  unapproached,  in- 
deed, by  any  rival  in  these  respects; 
nor,  indeed,  much  pressed  by  others, 
at  least  in  London,  in  point  of  real 
ability.  Some  of  his  best  pictures 
of  Englishmen  are  here  finom  the 
Queen's  collection  at  Windsor 
Castle,  but  the  Pope  and  Cardinal 
(Jonsalvi  are  entitled  to  their  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  of  the 
portraits  painted  by  order  of 
Greorge  IV.,  to  celebrate  the  politi- 
cal events  of  1814  and  181 5,  and  of 
course  they  cannot  be  seen  under 
the  conditions  of  this  exhibition.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  none  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  portraits 
ever  move  me  much,  or  seem  to 
bring  before  me  the  persons  repre- 
sented by  them.  They  belong  more 
to  the  class  of  simulacra,  than  of 
verities. 

Ay  cliff e. — ^^There  is  some  very 
good  work  by  old  Phillips  here, 
and  many  well  known  names  occur 
among  the  portraits  painted  by  him. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  and 
solidity  about  them.  Particularly 
I  like  the  Blake,  the  Davies  Gilbert, 
and  the  Crabbe.  The  visionary  look 
of  the  painter  poet  and  dreamer  of 
dreams  is  finely  given,  and  this  pic- 


ture well  deserves  its  place  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  from, 
which  it  comes. 

Fleming, — ^I  heartily  wish  that  ih 
might  stay  here,  or  in  some  other 
place  of  equal  securiiy,  rather  than, 
return  to  its  home  in  Gbeat  George 
Street.  Delighting  as  I  do  in  the 
formation  of  the  National  Portrait 
Grallery,  I  almost  regret  to  leam. 
that  any  really  great  work  of  art  is 
added  to  it. 

Aydiffe, — ^You  speak  in  paradox. 

Fleming, — ^The  reason  is,  that  T 
do  not  lil^  to  know  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  pictures  exposed  to  such 
constant  nsk  of  destruction  is  in- 
creased. The  rooms  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  the  portraits  form  a 
portion  of  an  ordinary  private  house 
in  an  old  street ;  a  fire  might  break 
out  in  the  same  house,  or  on  either 
side  of  it,  and  if  this  were  to  hap- 
pen, it  would  be  impossible  to  save 
them.  Besides,  from  the  small  ex- 
tent and  bad  light  of  the  rooms,  it 
is  veiy  difficult  to  see  the  portraits. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  the  nation  to 
allow  one  of  its  most  interesting 
pubHc  collections  to  remain  so  badly 
and  so  dangerously  lodged. 

Aydiffe. — You  may  be  easy  on 
this  point — order  has  been  taken  to 
lodge  the  national  portraits  securely. 
Your  complaint  is  of  the  past.  The 
future,  I  hope,  is  all  right. 

Bernard. — There  is  a  good  por- 
thdt  of  Mr.  Senior,  by  Henry 
Phillips,  who  is  a  worthy  successor 
to  his  Other's  fisuaae.  It  is  well 
painted  and  veiy  like. 

Aydiffe. — ^What  an  increase  there 
is  this  time  in  the  number  of  por- 
traits of  literary  and  scientific  men, 
replacing  as  they  do  the  peers  and 
bishops  and  mere  persons  of  quality 
in  the  exhibitions  of  the  two  former 
years.  In  science  the  engineers, 
and  in  literature  the  journalists, 
form  an  entirely  new  feature,  and 
denote  the  corresponding  growth 
and  development  of  the  age.  Of 
the  men  of  science,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Dalton  is  the  best  represented. 
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It  is  a  good  picture  by  B.  R.  Faulk- 
ner, and,  like  Blake,  comes  from 
QreM;  George  Street. 

Flemitujf. — ^Yes.  It  gives  one  a 
great  notion  of  the  intellect  of  the 
man  to  whom  we  owe  one  of  the 
greatest  advances  in  chemical  know- 
ledge. I  am  glad  to  hear  that  a 
statoe  of  him  is  to  be  one  of  those 
tiiatwill  adorn  the  architecture  of 
the  new  building  of  the  London 
University. 

AycUfe, — Do  you  remember  the 
story  told  by  Babbage  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Quaker  philosopher 
was  got  to  court  ?  He  was  to  be 
presented  to  William  IV.,  but  there 
was  a  difficulty  about  his  costume, 
which  for  a  short  time  seemed  in- 
saperable.  A  member  of  the  peace- 
ful society  of  Friends  could  not,  of 
ooHTse,  wear  a  sword,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  this  might  be 
avoided  by  using  the  robes  of  an 
Oxford  doctor,  which  Dalton  was 
entitled  to  put  on  by  virtue  of  his 
honorary  degree.  This,  however, 
was  worse  and  worse,  for  how  could 
a  man  of  drab  appear  in  a  panoply 
of  blazing  scarlet  ?  At  this  junc- 
tare  Babbage  came  to  the  rescue — 
'Don't  you  recollect,'  he  said,  '  that 
Dalton  is  colour  blind  ? — he  will  never 
be  aware  of  the  gaudy  hue  of  the 
academicals,  and  nobody  need  tell 
him  of  it.'  This  was  accepted  as  a 
solution,  and  the  unconscious  pro- 
fessor was  taken  off  in  triumph  to 
St.  James's. 

Bernard. — Brande  and  Faraday 
are  here  too — ^but  the  Brande  is  an 
early  portrait  and  does  not  present 
the  features  of  his  later  days  that 
wonld  be  most  familiar  te  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  will  see  him  on 
^tese  walls,  and  can  remember  the 
^  and  figure  so  often  te  be  seen 
in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Royal 
fMtitntion.  But  except  for  their 
joint  connection  with  Albemarle 
S^eet^  l^y  ought  not  to  be  named 
together.  No  one  was  ever  so  long 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuite  as 
Brande,  and  left  so  little  trace  of  it 


behind  him.  He  was  a  good  teacher 
and  repeater  of  experiments,  and  at 
one  time  had  almost  the  monopoly 
of  chemical  lecturing  in  London, 
but  he  made  no  discovery  of  any 
note,  and  added  nothing  to  the  sub- 
jecte  which  he  spent  lus  life  in  ex- 

Cnding.  Faraday,  on  the  other 
d,  was  a  man  to  light  up  the 
whole  century  to  which  he  belonged. 
His  discoveries  are  unrivalled  in 
their  importance  and  variety,  and 
the  example  of  his  life  and  character 
beyond  2ML  estimation.  The  piety 
of  his  mind,  and  his  personal  mo- 
desty, should  exalt  his  memoiy  as 
much  a«  the  thought  of  his  vast  in- 
tellectual resources,  and  the  skill 
and  patience  with  which  he  brought 
them  to  bear  upon  the  physical 
problems  offered  to  him  for  solution. 
He  was  the  greatest  of  experimental 
philosophers,  and  looking  to  those 
of  his  researches  which  have  borne 
immediate  fruit,  he  may  be  justly 
classed  with  the  foremost  benefac- 
tors of  mankind ;  for  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  electrical  science,  can  hardly 
be  deemed  inferior  to  those  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  printing  press, 
or  of  the  steam-engine.  But  it  was 
not  in  this  view  that  Faraday  him- 
self most  preferred  to  be  regarded. 
In  the  true  nobility  and  far  reaching 
sweep  of  his  genius,  truth  was  the 
constant  cynosure  of  his  voyage 
across  the  phenomenal  ocean — ^to- 
wards and  by  that  light  he  always 
steered  his  course.  If  utility  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  pure  discovery, 
so  much  the  better  ;  but  utility 
was  not  to  be  the  first  object  of  the 
adventure.  His  whole  private  life 
was  an  illustration  of  this.  Title 
and  wealth  were  at  his  command ; 
and  if  he  had  chosen  to  cany  his 
knowledge  and  reputation  to  the 
markete  where  gold,  to  get  more 
gold,  buys  brains,  no  limit  can  be 
assigned  to  the  riches  that  would 
have  been  within  his  grasp.  But 
he  chose  the  better  part ;  he  died 
as  he  had  lived,  plain  Michael  Fara- 
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day;  and  kept  himself  pnre  and 
unspotted  from  the  world. 

Fleming. — He  is  here  in  two 
places.  There  is  an  early  painting 
by  Pickersgill,  and  a  late  drawing 
by  Richmond,  like  and  full  of  ani- 
mation ;  but  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  have  secured  upon 
canvas  or  paper  aU  the  flashing 
brilliance  of  those  eyes,  and  all  the 
moving  intelligence  and  charm  of 
that  face. 

Aycliffe. — Peacock  and  Whewell 
form  another  scientific  couple,  as- 
sociated as  both  formerly  tutors  of 
the  great  college,  from  whose  Lodge 
the  portrait  of  Whewell  is  now  sent. 
This  is  one  of  Samuel  Laurence's 
best  things,  and,  presenting  the  late 
Master  of  Trinity  in  his  imlder  as- 
pect, is  a  fine  picture,  and  very  like 
that  multiscient  man. 

Fleming, — ^You  nmy  add  munifi- 
cent ;  which,  by  the  way,  has  a  sort 
of  continuous  rhyme  all  through  it 
to  your  epithet.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  must  ever  think  well  of 
him.  He  was  a  Bentley  in  reputa- 
tion, without  his  scandalB,  and  a 
KfeviUe  in  his  collegiate  generosity. 
Long  may  men  keep  in  Whewell's 
Hostel,  to  rival  and,  if  possible,  sur- 
pass those  who  have  been  nurtured 
m  Neville's  Court.  His  was  a  great 
rise,  and  a  great  use  he  made  of 
his  opportunities : 

Qaem  pater  aidentis  masse  f uligine  lippos, 

&c,  &c.  as  Juvenal  hath  it. 

Bernard, — ^Yes,  he  and  Faraday 
both  stand  recorded  in  the  same 

n9  of  the  catalogue,  as  'son  of 
lacksmith.'  England  may  be 
proud  of  the  forges  where  such 
reputations  are  £^  laid  on  the 
anviL 

Fleming. — ^Are  you  at  all  afraid 
of  the  coming  time  when  we  are 
told  to  expect  that  the  blacksmiths 
and  the  rest  of  the  artificers  will 
have  the  chief  power  in  the  state, 
and  from,  their  forges  and  work- 
shops will  furnish  the  main  element 
of  political  influence  in  the  country  ? 


Bernard. — If  the  wealthier  and 
more  highly  educated   classes    do 
their  duty  there  is  no  ground  £or 
fear.     The  working  man  will  haire 
his  vote  to  a  ^-eater  extent  than  at 
present,  but  I  doubt  whether  liis 
mterest  will  be  better  represented, 
or  better  taken  care  of,  than  they 
are    now.     Title,    social    position^ 
leisure,  and  independence  of  labour 
for  the  means  of  life  will  always 
afford  the  most  natural  passage  to 
political    leadership ;     and    unless 
these  claims  are  forfeited  by  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  those  who 
possess  them,  they  will  always  hold 
their  ground.     1  have  read,    and 
heard  of  some  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
phecies that  were  made  of  the  speedy 
downfall  of  England  after  the  Be- 
form  Act  of  the  last  generation,  and 
yet,  here  we  are,  as  a  nation,  better 
and  happier,  and  richer,  and  wiser 
than  ever.    The  other  day  I  came 
across  an  old  volume  of  the  Quar- 
terly  Review j  for  December    1832, 
and  glanced  over  one  of  Nimrod's 
clever    articles   on    carriages    and 
horses.    After  describing  tne  show 
of  equipages  in  Hyde  Park,  it  goes 
on  in  this  manner :   '  Old  Seneca 
tells  us,  such  a  blaze  of  splendour 
was  once  to  be  seen  on  the  Appian 
Way.     It  might  be  so :  it  is  now  to 
be  seen  nowhere  but  in  London,  and 
we  must  own  we  consider  it  as  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  anything 
like  it  will  be  visible  in  London  the 
second  spring  of  the  first  reformed 
parliament.' 

Fleming. — More  than  thirty 
springs  after  it,  two  gentlemen 
v^alked  through  Hyde  Park  on  their 
way  to  South  Kensington,  and  saw 
something  very  like  it — only  dis- 
playing better  carriages,  better 
horses,  and  more  of  them. 

Bernard. — ^The  passage  looks  as 
if  it  was  an  editonal  interpolation,    ^ 
not  being   very  germane    to    the 
matter  in  hand 

Aycliffe. — ^Which  seems  to  have 
been  fours-in-hand.  1 

Bernard. — *  Peace,  chewet,  peace  * 
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—and  lihink  one  can  recognise  the 
toach  of  Croker  in  it.  But  be  that 
tt  it  maj,  it  proves  wliat  predictions 
were  nuide  after  the  old  Beform 
Act,  aad  what  yalne  need  be  at- 
tacked to  siniilar  croakings  now. 

AycUffe, — ^I  don't  know  that  we 
came  here  to  hear  yon  talk  politics. 
Let  ns  go  back  to  onr  pictures,  if 
jou  please. 

Bernard. — With  all  my  heart; 
and  I  will  say  what  has  been  for 
some  time  on  my  mind — ^that  it 
seems  to  me  the  Scotch  portrait 
painters  have  some  of  the  best 
tilings  here.  Baebnm  and  Watson 
liave  many  first-rate  works,  and 
Graham  Gilbert  has  three  good 
pictures.  The  fdll-length  of  Watson 
Gordon  by  him  stands  well,  and  is 
a  fine  example  of  modem  work. 
Altogether,  the  productions  of  these 
Toen  seem  to  belong  more  to  a 
imiform  school  tlum  those  of  any 
English  artists,  and  to  exhibit  a 
definite  purpose  and  method  of  exe- 
cution not  to  be  found  to  the  south 
of  the  Tweed.  Their  portraits,  I 
shonld  say,  are  distinguished  by 
^eir  manliness  and  truth,  always 
giving  one  the  notion  of  embodying 
mdividnal  character  with  fidelity 
and  general  success.  Of  Baebum's 
peifonnances,  I  like  the  least  the 
femons  large  picture  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott^  which  is  rather  inefiectiye 
md  monotonous.  But  he  must  have 
^  a  difficult  subject  for  treat- 
Bunt  by  an  artist,  as  may  be  judged 
Vthe  attempts  to  be  seen  here. 
Bat  his  Francis  Homer  is  good — 
▼eiy  solid — although  rather  too 
beaTjinthe  shadows  on  the  face. 
So  are  his  Thomas  Gladstone  and 
liis  TTilham  Tytler.  There  is,  how- 
ever, such  a  uniformity  of  excellence 
aboat  Baebum  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  select  examples  of  merit  superior 
to  the  rest. 

Fleming, — ^I  agree  with  you,  and 
MniJso  not  disposed  to  contradict 
Jon  about  Watson  Gordon.  All  his 
CMiVM  carries  real  men.  How  good 
»pe  his  Lord  Cathcart,  his  Christo- 


pher North,  and  his  Lord  Dunferm- 
line ;  his  Lord  Cockbum  and  Prin- 
cipal Lee,  too,  are  fine  full-lengths. 
How  securely  the  old  lord  of  ses- 
sion stands  on  his  own  ground, 
with  the  house  of  Bonally  in  the 
distance ;  and  what  an  air  of  natural 
life  and  action  there  is  in  the  ad- 
vancing figure  of  the  divine,  giving 
one  assurance  of  the  man  as  he  was. 
His  forms  are  not  perhaps  always 
finely  modulated,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally well  blocked  out,  so  to  speak, 
and  he  conveys  the  idea  of  a  work- 
man who  knows  what  he  is  about, 
and  achieves  a  distinct  purpose. 
Ck)mpared  with  such  a  master  as 
Ghdnsborough  there  is  a  want  of 
variety  in  his  colour,  and  occasion- 
ally of  absolute  truth  in  the  tone  of 
his  shadows — ^and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  Baebum  also;  but 
looking  at  the  collected  works  of 
these  Edinburgh  men,  and  of  the 
£EU3hionable  Sir  Thomas  of  London, 
posterity  must  reverse  the  judgment 
which,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century,  gave  the  preference 
to  the  President  of  the  English 
Academy. 

AycUffe.  —  It  is  satisfactory  to 
think  we  are  better  off  now  than  in 
the  days  when  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
reigned  supreme.  The  standard  of 
criticism  is  higher,  and  there  are 
more  men  capable  of  reaching  it. 
We  have  the  refinement  and  colour 
of  Boxall,  never  perhaps  surpassed ; 
the  perfect  mastery  of  drawing  of 
Watts ;  and  others,  already  men- 
tioned, have  each  their  own  peculiar 
excellences.  But  to  Gainsborough 
we  must  still  go  back  to  find  tSie 
union  of  qualities  which  could  pro- 
duce the  works  which  alone  can 
challenge  actual  comparison  with 
the  living  face. 

Bernard, — Do  you  think  that 
Ghdnsborough  was  in  possession  of 
any  secret  mode  of  working,  which 
perished  with  him  ? 

AycUffe, — Some  people  say  so, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  it, 
except  what  lies  in  the  fact  of  his 
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sxiperiority  to  others ;  and  we  know 
how  hard  he  worked,  with  his 
sketch-book  always  in  his  hand,  and 
how  constantly  he  was  drawing 
nature.  There  is,  too,  a  kind  of 
limit  to  the  recnrrence  of  the  high- 
est hnman  genins,  and  one  must 
not  expect  a  painter  like  Grains- 
borongh  to  tnm  up  again  in  a  hurry. 
For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  whether 
he  was  in  possession  of  any  arcanum 
to  insure  good  painting;  and  I 
always  hold  by  what  Fuseli  said  to 
the  young  student  who  teased  him 
about  vehicles,  and  wanted  to  know 
the  best  thing  to  mix  his  colours 
with.  *  Brains,  sir,  brains  ! '  an- 
swered the  professor.  Nothing  can 
equal  them.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Grainsborough,  in  com- 
mon with  all  his  great  predecessors, 
had  a  fixed  method  of  procedure — 
what  we  lawyers  would  call  a  'prac- 
tice '  to  supplement  the  pure  law  of 
art;  and  by  adhering  to  this  he 
saved  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  got 
his  effects  with  a  certainty  almost 
as  perfect  as  that  of  an  ordinaiy 
mechanical  craftsman,  turning  out 
his  work  in  the  accustomed  course 
of  his  occupation.  The  old  men 
could  not  have  done  the  quantity 
of  painting  they  did  without  some 
fixed  methods  to  guide  themselves 
by,  and  under  which,  also,  they  could 
get  assistants  to  work  upon  their 
pictures,  in  the  security  that  their 
part  of  the  performance  would  fail 
into  its  proper  place  and  harmonise 
with  their  own.  Can  any  one  do 
this  now  ?  Can  the  pluralist  por- 
trait painter  of  the  present  day 
employ  a  curate  with  any  satisfac- 
tion to  himself?  Something  there 
was  which  seems  to  have  stopped 
with  Gainsborough — ^which  he,  at 
any  rate,  was  the  person  who  exer- 
cised, not  only  best,  but  last,  and 
which  did  not  survive  him.  The 
pictures  in  his  manner,  executed 
by  his  nephew  after  his  death,  do 
not  satisfy  me  that  Gtiinsborough 


was  the  depository  of  some  secret, 
known  only  to  himself,  as  the  latest 
heir  of  a  long  line  of  masters,  whicli 
died  with  him,  or  was  for  a  time 
feebly  perpetuated  by  his  younger 
relation.  But  I  do  suppose  that  he 
worked  out  a  system  of  practice  for 
himself,  and  having  satisfied  himself 
upon  it,  stuck  to  it ;  and  I  venture 
to  suppose  that  the  grand  modem 
fault  is  to  be  found  in  not  taking 
pains  enough  to  insure  success,  and 
in  not  sticlang  to  one  good  method 
when  found. 

Fleming, — 'Praise  the  works  of 
Pietro  Perugino,  and  say  that  the 
picture  would  have  been  better 
painted,  if  the  painter  had  taken 
more  pains.* 

Bernard. — Pains  and  brains  are 
the  two  essentials — ^but  why  can- 
not accumulated  experience  be 
handed  down,*  and  why  should 
every  young  artist  have  to  construct 
a  method  for  himself?  What  is  the 
use  of  schools  and  academies  of  art 
if  they  do  not  save  all  this  trouble  ? 

Aycliffe, — Probably  you  do  not 
expect  your  last  question  to  be 
answered — on  the  spot.  But  I  have 
piles  of  blue  books  in  my  chambers 
which  might  assist  you  ;  and  there 
have  been  one  hundred  annual  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
not  quite  so  many  dinners  :  and 
we  are  told  that  next  year  in  the 
new  buildings  at  Burlington  House, 
there  will  be  nearly  twice  as  many 
pictures  exhibited  as  now;  and 
most  painters  covet  the  R.A.  after 
their  names  as  much  as  we  long  for 
our  Q.C.  In  each  case  I  fancy  the 
significant  letters  lead  to  the  mark- 
ing of  larger  fees,  although  they 
cannot  alter  the  quality  of  the  art 
or  of  the  law. 

Fleming. — That  is  a  very  interest- 
ing little  frame  containing  the 
portraits  of  the  four  young  men 
whose  names  have  since  become  so 
famous  in  English  literature.  Cole- 
ridge seems  to  look  most  like  him- 
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self.  There  is  an  eloquent  exuber- 
ance about  tbe  month,  indicatiye 
of  the  great  talker  of  later  days. 
Wordsworth  does  not  look  like  a 
poet— his  face  is  hard  and  almost 
stolid.  Southey  is  wild,  and  seems 
to  he  looking  for  another  world 
across  the  Atlantic.  Lamb  gives 
one  the  notion  of  a  good-looking 
joimgman. 

Aydiffe, — ^What  a  tragical  pic- 
ture that  is  of  Lamb  and  his  sister. 
It  brings  yeij  forcibly  to  mind  the 
sad  story  of  his  life,  and  the  indo- 
mitable love  for  the  poor  sister  to 
whom  his  earthly  being  was  one 
long  and  devoted  sacrifice. 

Fleming, — ^The  later  portraits  of 
Soathqr  and  Wordsworth  are  poor 
enongh.  There  is  a  head  of  Cole- 
ridge by  Washington  AUston,  the 
American,  which  is  good,  but  rather 
idealised.  Byron  is  ill  represented ; 
Keats  and  Shelley  look  like  the 
great  poets  thw  were,  in  days  when 
it  was  expected  that  poetry  should 
We  both  sense  and  sound,  and 
elionld  present  intelligible  thoughts 
clothed  in  a  beautiful  and  attractive 
dress  of  words  and  metre. 

AycUffe. — Apropos  of  Keats,  has 
anjone  been  to  see  Holman  Hunt's 
Isabella? 

Bernard. — ^Yes,  I  am  one  who  has 
been  to  see  it,  and  I  would  advise  you 
to  go  too.  I  like  the  picture  much 
be^  than  the  Christ  in  the  Tem- 
ife,  which  was  more  of  a  pictorial 
encjclopeedia  of  Jewish  costume, 
^  the  transcript  of  an  important 
cventin  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Nearly 
evwything  was  there  sacrificed  to 
tbe  accurate  detail  of  the  acces- 
sories, and  to  the  display  of  tech- 
local  abiUty  in  dealing  with  them. 
'Isabella  or  the  Pot  of  Basil '  is 
©ore  free  firom  these  objections, 
ttd  indicates  a  partial  escape  into 
>  less  artificial  r^on.  Still  the 
fumtore  and  the  dress,  and  the 
^^  and  crockery  proclaim  them- 
selves too  much,  and  destroy  the 
poetry  of  ^e  subject.  The  model, 
too,  for  the  poor  lady,  has  been  un- 


fortunately selected.  She  is  a  great 
strapping  woman  apparently  from 
the  labouring  class,  with  large 
hands  and  feet ;  and  Isabella,  as  we 
know  from  Keats,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Florence. 

AycUffe, — ^Boccaccio  says,  of  Mes- 
sina— ^but  I  won't  raise  a  question 
of  ventte ;  it  is  not  material. 

Bernard, — ^Then  the  subject  itself 
does  not  seem  to  me  a  fit  one  for 
pictorial  illustration,  nor  is  the  best 
part  of  the  story  chosen  to  paint 
from.  The  suggestion  of  the  horrid 
contents  of  the  pot,  where  *  the  thing 
was  vile  with  green  and  livid  spot,* 
may  be  made  in  poetry,  but  the 
appeal  to  the  sense,  even  of  sight, 
is  too  much.  And  I  can  find  no 
beauty  in  the  picture  to  redeem  the 
unfitness  of  the  subject.  The  law  of 
the  Thebans,  quoted  by  Lessing  in 
his  Laococm,  has  always  been  slighted 
by  the  so-called  pre-Raflfaelite  school 
of  painters,  which  recommended  the 
artist  to  use  imitation  as  a  means  of 
arriving  at  ideal  beauty,  and  pro- 
hibiting its  use  for  the  advancement 
of  ideal  ugliness — the  ideal  ugli- 
ness having  been  in  fact  rather  a 
&vourite  end  and  object  of  theirs. 
Li  this  work  I  admit  that  the  prin- 
cipal figure  asserts  itself,  more  tha^ 
in  the  Christ  in  the  Temple,  over 
the  properties  and  scenery;  but 
there  is  still  too  much  prominence 
given  to  these. 

Fleming, — The  poem  of  Keats  is 
indeed  a  beauti^il  expansion  of  the 
old  Italian  tale.  What  a  stanza  is 
this: 

When  the  full  morning  came,  she  had  de- 
Tised 
How  she  might  secret  to  the  forest  hie ; 
How  she  might  find  the  clay,  so  dearly 
prized, 
And  sing  to  it  one  latest  lullaby ; 
How  her  short  absence  might  be  unsurmised, 
While  she  the  inmost  of  the  dream  would 
try. 
Resolved,  she  took  with  her  an  aged  nurse, 
And  went  into  that  dismal  forest-hearse. 

Can  anything  surpass  the  meaning 
and  the  music  of  these  lines  ?  Was 
there  ever   so  exquisite  an  image 
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conveyed  in  sncli  choice  words  as 
that  of  the  'dismal  forest-hearse*? 
Keats  has  improved  on  Boccaccio, 
bnt  Holman  Hunt  conld  scarcely 
improve  on  Keats. 

Bernard, — I  wish  one  could  some- 
times hear  of  Keats  without  allu- 
sion to  the  everlasting  Quarterly 
Beview  article,  for  which,  I  believe, 
he  cared  as  much  as  it  deserved, 
and  no  more.  Yet  in  the  short 
biographical  account  of  the  present 
catalogue,  occupying  altogether 
four  Imes  and  a  ludf,  the  equivalent 
of  one  line  is  devoted  to,  *  felt  deeply 
hurt  by  the  severe  criticism  of  the 
QuaHerly  Beview* — ^not  but  what 
the  bad  use  of  a  reviewer's  power 
may  do  infinite  harm.  There  is  a 
portrait  not  far  from  that  of  Keats, 
the  original  of  which  suffered  signal 
injustice  and  injuiy  distinctly  due 
to  review  articles.  I  mean  Dr. 
Thomas  Young,  whose  researches 
in  the  undulatory  theory  of  light 
place  l^JTn  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
physical  philosophers.  Yet  a  couple 
of  articles  in  early  numbers  of 
the  Edmbwrgh  E&oieWy  then  in 
its  powerfrd  youth  and  insolent 
strength,  deprived  Young  of  the 
honour  and  reputation  due  to  his 
labours,  and  postponed  the  exami- 
nation of  his  theory  for  ftdl  twenty 
years.  It  was  ultimately  due  to 
the  generosity  of  an  illustrious 
frenchman  that  Young's  researches 
were  properly  recognised;  and  Eng- 
lish philosophers  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Arago  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  predecessor's  fame, 
aspersed  and  stifled  as  it  had  been 
byafellow-countryman.  The  articles 
in  the  EdMurgh  dealt  largely  in 
ridicule  and  invective,  and  were 
scientifically  also  quite  unworthy 
of  the  late  distinguished  writer  to 
whose  versatile  pen  they  have  al- 
ways been  ascribed. 

Aycliffe. — ^Brougham,  I  suppose : 
but  for  the  present  we  must  obey 
the  reverent  precept  of  the  ancients, 
and  abide  by  the  old  '  De  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonum.'     For  my  own  part, 


I  am  always  afraid  of  these  great 
discoverers  in  nature.  It  seems  to 
my  weak  apprehension  that  thiey 
are  going  too  far.  With  my  poor 
faculties  I  am  alarmed  at  the  notion 
of  getting  so  near  the  edge  of  our 
knowledge,  and  being  made  gicLdy 
by  looking  over  into  the  abyss 
beyond  and  below. 

Bernard,  —  Beyond  and  above 
would  be  better :  the  gaze  at  tmtii 
is  ever  directed  upwards ;  and  you. 
need  not  fear  that  we  are  too  ra- 
pidly approaching  the  confines  of 
what  is  to  be  known.  There  are 
really  no '  flammantia  moenia  mnndi ' 
to  circumscribe  or  coerce  the  firee 
range  of  discovery ;  and  the  more 
we  learn  the  less  we  seem  to  know. 
Newton's  modest  comparison  of 
himself  to  the  child  who  hadsecnred 
a  single  shining  pebble  frora  the 
infinite  numbers  on  the  sea  beach  is 
seen  to  be  more  true  and  beautiful, 
as  other  children  of  science  pick  up 
other  pebbles,  but  leaving  a  vast 
and  inexhaustible  supply  of  similar 
treasures  for  countless  generations 
of  unborn  mankind,  fiut  let  ns 
rest  our  eyes  a  little  before  we  look 
at  the  old  pictures,  and  sit  down  in 
this  quiet  comer,  and  have  some 
rational  conversation. 

Fleming, — ^What  do  you  call  ra- 
tional conversation  ? 

Aycliffe. — ^Why,  conversation  like 
ours,  I  suppose.  Only  I  don't  want 
that  always  to  be  too  rational. 
There  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
play  in  the  talk  of  busy  men,  or  it 
will  not  do  them  much  good  by  way 
of  recreation. 

Fleming, — ^But  there  should  al- 
ways be  some  kind  of  design  in 
good,  and  even  in  mere  amusing 
talk,  which  I  don't  mean  to  say  is 
not  good.  There  should  be  a  ground 
for  the  pattern  to  grow  upon  —  a 
connected  outline,  as  it  were,  to  be 
filled  up  and  coloured — a  skeleton 
to  be  clothed  with  muscles  and 
flesh. 

Bernard. — Skeleton  indeed !  How 
often  one  gets  nothing  but  disjointed 
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Ay  bones  tlirown  at  one,  by  way  of 
intellectiial  food  in  conversation. 
Some  people,  however,  liave  a  won- 
derfal  art  in  picking  such  bones, 
and  finding  some  nntnment  in  them, 
or  at  least  can  discover  amusement 
in  turning  them  over  and  over 
again,  when  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
spin's  digester  there  is  really  no- 
ilimg  to  be  got  ont  of  them. 

AycUffe. — The  weather  is  the 
great  bone  of  talk  in  England,  and 
might  indeed  be  properly  enough 
ca&d  the  back-bone  or  vertebral 
colnnm  of  British  conversation.    ' 

Bernard. — ^Weather  talk  is  useful 
scrmetimes,  and  is  as  good  an  open- 
ing of  the  game  as  any  other.  It  is 
Kke  the  move  of  *  king's  pawn,  two 
squares'  at  chess,  which  however 
tnte  it  is  as  a  commencement,  may 
kad  to  every  variety  of  skilftd  and 
beautiful  play. 

Eeming. — ^Even  weather  talk  is 
notsobad  as  shop  talk ;  and  of  that 
I  don't  know  which  is  the  worst 
Tarieiy ;  but  it  is  all  bad. 

Bernard, — ^I  have  no  doubt  which 
is  the  worst.  Lawyers,  artists,  and 
doctors  may  firom  their  professional 
stores  often  make  interesting  con- 
Tersation,  if  they  abstain  from  too 
mnch  detail  and  technicality ;  but 
of  all  things,  save  me  from  clerical 
ticp.  How  infinitely  small  and 
petty  may  be  made  the  functions  of 
a  great  calling  !  Parish  squabbles ; 
tte  amount  of  the  last  collection ; 
tbe  latest  novelty  in  ecclesiastical 
nuBineiy;  getting  duty  done,  and 
«)  forth. 

Aydiffe. — ^I  certainly  flatter  my- 
self that  the  talk  at  any  circuit  table 
is  better  than  at  an  average  visi- 
^on  dinner.  But  then  it  ought 
to  be  better,  because  the  lawyers 
««  more  in  the  world,  and  have 
fiwre  to  talk  about.  It  is  the  want 
^interesting  subjects  in  common 
which  starves  conversation,  and  re- 
^nceg  it  to  the  most  degraded  con- 
^twn.  It  is  the  love  of  talking, 
and  the  &ct  of  really  having  no- 
bbing to  say,  which    lies  at  the 


bottom  of  much  mischief  in  the 
world.  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  great 
work,  Les  MisSrahleSy  has  a  striking 
passage  on  this :  '  Gertaines  per- 
sonnes,'  he  says,  'sont  m^chantes 
uniquement  par  besoin  de  parler. 
Leur  conversation,  causerie  dans  le 
salon,  bavardage  dansl'antichambre, 
est  comme  ces  chemin6es  qui  usent 
vite  le  bois ;  il  leur  faut  beaucoup 
de  combustibles ;  et  le  combustible, 
c'est  le  prochain.' 

Fleming. — ^Very  good !  And  for 
this  purpose  it  is  easy  to  answer 
the  question,  'Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour?' That  is,  after  all,  the 
great  and  inexluiustible  subject 
with  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
in  conversation  employ  the  sublime 
gift  of  articulate  speech.  From  the 
palace  to  the  cottage,  the  grand 
subject  is  to  talk  of  one's  neigh- 
bours and  their  affairs. 

Bernard, — 'Homo  sum,  humani 
nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.'  I  can- 
not see  why  my  neighbours  and 
their  affairs  should  not  very  fire- 
quently  afford  me  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  good  conversation. 
What  else  is  politics  and  all  the 
most  striking  news  of  the  day, 
which  you  can  hardly  wish  to  banish 
altogether  from  the  domains  of  cul- 
tivated  talk?  The  man  who  has 
good  information  on  these  topics, 
or  can  comment  upon  them  well, 
without  borrowing  his  remarks  from 
the  newspapers,  is  always  welcome, 
and  deservedly  so. 

AycUffe. — ^Not  to  be  a  bore  is 
perhiei^ps  after  all  the  safest,  if  not 
the  highest,  object  of  conversational 
ambition ;  and  that,  if  true,  is  ra- 
ther a  humiliating  conclusion  to 
arrive  at. 

Bernard, — ^But  what  is  a  bore? 
Everybody  can  spot  one  when  he  is 
met  with ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
define  his  essential  qualities  before- 
hand. 

Fleming, — ^I  must  protest  against 
this.  Surely  we  all  know  well 
enough,  only  too  fatally  well,  what 
a  bore  is-  yGoOgle 
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Aycliffe. — ^No,  you  don't!  You 
must  remember  that,  in  order  to 
have  the  general  reputation  of  being 
a  bore,  a  man  must  be  a  good  deal 
in  society,  and  pretty  well  known, 
or  he  could  not  have  acquired  his 
fame ;  and  to  maintain  his  place  in 
sociefy,  in  spite  of  the  reputation 
of  being  a  bore,  must  mean  that  a 
man  has  some  good  qualities  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  is  worth  having, 
and  which  save  him  from  universal 
elimination.  It  is  a  mysterious  dis- 
pensation, involving  no  doubt  many 
curious  adjustments  and  special 
adaptations,  under  which  the  bore, 
in  the  great  struggle  for  existence, 
manages  to  thrive  and  maintain  his 
place,  not  only  by  mere  sufferance, 
but  almost  with  something  like  dis- 
tinction. 

Bernard, — ^The  difficulty  is  in  de- 
termining where  boredom  begins : 
Great   wits  and  great  bores  closely  are 

allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide. 

Aycliffe, — ^For  my  part,  I  always 
envy  bores,  even  if  T  do  not  admire 
them.  They  are  so  happily  uncon- 
scious of  their  own  delinquency. 
Indeed,  it  seems  hardly  fair  for 
people  who  are  not  bores  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  them.  At  the  trial 
of  a  flagrant  bore,  there  should  al- 
ways be  a  jury  de  medietate.  Half 
of  the  jurymen  should  be  them- 
selves duly  qualified  bores ;  only  it 
would  be  a  difficult  and  delicate 
thing  to  frame  the  jury  list  from  < 
which  to  summon  thepi. 

Fleming, — Clearly  impossible,  un- 
less you  began  with  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament declaring  certain  persons  by 
name  to  be  statutable  bores ;  other- 
wise you  would  never  get  your  jury 
to  start  with,  or  be  able  to  proceed 
to  convict  fresh  offenders.  The  first 
set  might  be  tempted  to  allow  their 
names  to  be  put  in  the  schedule  of 
the  act,  in  order  to  be  the  first  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sitting  upon 
others. 

Aycliffe, — And  it  would  at  once 
lead    to    great    social    successes. 


Everybody  would  ask  them  to  their 
houses,  to  see  what  they  were  like. 
They  would  be  positively  f<&ted. 

Bernard. — ^A  bore  should  have 
good  manners  ;  and  a  great  charm 
of  manner  lies  in  the  constant  dis- 
play of  the  wish  to  agree  with  your 
interlocutor;  but  it  must  not  be 
carried  to  the  length  of  perpetual 
assentation.  A  happy  medium  must 
be  preserved.  Nobody  has  a  right 
to  be  always  telling  me  that  he 
concurs  in  all  I  say.  It  is  rather 
worse  to  bear  than  perpetual  con- 
tradiction. If  you  know  a  man  to 
be  a  fool,  it  is  irritating  and  de- 
grading to  find  that  your  own  views 
and  opinions  are  all  the  same  as 
his;  whereas,  if  you  are  contra- 
dicted, a  very  pleasant  amount  of 
self-complacency  may  be  obtained 
by  the  opportune  reflection  that 
your  opponent  is  an  ass. 

Flemi/ng, — I  am  afraid  you  go 
into  society  in  a  very  selfish  fr*ame 
of  mind,  and  think  more  of  being 
amused  or  pleased  yourself  than  of 
trying  to  please  and  amuse  other 
people. 

Bernard, — ^You  are  becoming  per- 
sonal, but  I  accept  your  challenge, 
and  I  confidently  maintain  that  no 
one  in  society  can  be  amusing  who 
is  not  amused,  any  more  than  one 
species  of  electricity  can  exist  with- 
out its  opposite.  There  is  a  natu- 
ral and  necessaiy  duality  or  reci- 
procity about  it.  Therefore,  it  does 
not  in  the  least  matter  where  one 
begins  to  think  about  it ;  and  as  I 
know  better  what  will  amuse  my- 
self than  I  know  what  will  amuse 
other  people,  it  is  safer  to  think 
first  of  myself.  In  this  way  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  most  certainly  secured. 
The  anecdote  that  I  tell  best  will 
give  me  the  most  pleasure  in 
telling  it,  and  is  safe  to  give  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  those  who  hear 
me  tell  it.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  the  person  the 
most  amused  is  always  the  most 
amusing,  and  I  may  as  well  say 
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^lai  myself,  as  leave  it  to  be  said 
against  me  bj  one  of  you. 

Fleming. — Your  theory  depends 
on  the  assumption  that  a  man 
always  knows  what  he  does  best. 
How  do  you  know  but  that  the 
ineodote  you  think  you  tell  best,  is 
the  very  one  that  bores  your  friends 
most?  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Toor  argument  is  a  slenderly  dis- 
gnifled  ^fence  of  bores,  who  natu- 
rally think  they  are  always  doing 
their  best,  and  certainly  always 
suppose  themselves  to  be  amusing. 

Bernard. — I  believe  that  what 
Fleming  has  just  said,  suggests  a 
new  and  subtle  definition  of  the 
essential  distinction  between  a  man 
^ai,  is  a  bore,  and  a  man  that  is  not 
a  bore.  A  bore  may  be  defined  as 
a  person  who  thinks  himself  always 
tmusing;  or  at  least  that  other 
people  ought  to  think  him  so. 

Aydiffe. — According  to  which, 
modest  merit  would  not  be  included 
in  yonr  definition  of  bores.  Now, 
to  my  thinking,  modest  merit  is  in 
itself  the  greatest  of  bores.  Why 
should  I  1^  put  to  the  trouble  of 
discovering  it  ?  If  a  man  has  a 
good  picture,  he  ought  to  hang  it 
where  it  can  be  seen,  and  in  a  good 
light,  and  not  turn  it  with  its  &ce 
to  the  wall,  and  leave  his  Mends  to 
seeing  it  by  accident. 

Fleming. — ^You  are  of  course 
speaking  socially,  and  so  fieir  I  am 
diqx)sed  to  agree  with  you.  But 
the  article  in  question  is  so  rare 
that  we  need  hardly  provide  a  place 
&r  it  in  the  discussion.  Lights  I 
hft?e  known  many,  varying  in  in- 
tensity from  magnesian  wire  to  a 
ivthmg  taper,  and  I  have  never 
bown  one  of  them  voluntarily  put 
nndCT  a  bushel  by  its  owner,  though 
I  have  seen  many  doused  by  other 
people  with  more  or  less  quickness 
ttd  success,  knocked  out  of  their 
hands  and  trampled  upon,  quenched 
m  torrents  of  rimcule,  quickly  puffed 
^  silently  extinguished,  and  some- 

^onee  sputtering  on  to  their  own 

dea^  and  finalfy  going  out  with  a 
TOL.  UXTm.-^HO.  ccccLxni. 


stink,  but  always  against  the  will 
of  the  light-bearer,  and  with  no 
contribution  of  a  bushel  by  him- 
self for  the  eclipse  of  his  own  lumi- 
nary. 

Aydiffe. — There  is  no  doubt  this 
fault  in  Bernard's  proposed  defi- 
nition, that  it  includes  only  active 
bores. 

Bema/rd. — I  deny  the  .existence 
of  any  others.  People  may  be 
passively  disagreeable  to  their  fel-  ' 
low  creatures,  unfortunatehr,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but  then  I  main- 
tain they  are  not  properly  to  be 
called  bores.  The  word  implies  in 
its  origin]  an  active,  persistent,  in- 
cessant continuous  operation  by 
which  way  is. made  into  the  heart 
of  the  social  system.  Think  of  a 
carpenter  working  a  centrebit  with 
a  somewhat  blunt  cutting-tool  in  it, 
and  you  have  the  best  possible  con- 
ception of  a  bore ;  and  the  best  il- 
lustration of  the  fundamental  truth 
that  a  bore  cannot  himself  be  bored. 

Fleming. — No,  confound  them  ! 
that  is  the  fact ;  and  that  is  what 
makes  one  almost  envy  them  in 
their  powers  of  inflicting  evil  and 
never  suffering  it,  at  least,  not  in 
this  world. 

Aydiffe. — ^In  another  world  per- 
haps their  punishment  may  consist 
in  having  to  listen  to  other  bores 
upon  their  own  favourite  subject; 
just  as  Quevedo  in  his  vision  of  the 
infernal  regions  makes  the  bad  fid- 
dlers endure  the  torture  of  hearing 
other  bad  fiddlers  play. 

Bernard. — ^Poor  bores  I  I  can  al- 
most pity  them,  in  prospect  of  such 
a  frightfal  fieite  for  eternity. 

Aydiffe.-^Toor  us !  that  have  to 
listen  to  them  now.  I  steel  my 
heart  against  them,  and  can  only 
thirst  for  revenue. 

Bernard. — ^Which  you  will  never 
get ;  and  you  had  better  therefore 
restrain  your  evil  passions  and  en- 
deavour to  mAke  the  best  of  this 
best  possible  of  all  possible  worlds. 
The  only  revenge  of  which  I  can 
hold  out  any  reasonable  prospect  is. 
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that  you  may  yourself  in  your  old 
age  become  a  bore ;  but  eyen  then 
you  would  not  taste  it,  and  would 
only  fancy,  according  to  your  own 
theory,  that  you  were  giving  plea- 
sure, when  in  fact  you  will  be  doing 
the  very  reverse. 

Fleming. — ^Now  let  us  go  back  to 
the  portraits.  I  want  you  to  look 
at  the  so-called  Sir  IVancis  Drake, 
by  Antonio  IjlLore.  It  is  a  very  fine 
picture,  and  probably  by  the  master 
to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  of  whom 
there  is  another  good  specimen  in 
the  head  of  the  first  Yiscount  Mon« 
tague.  More  died  in  1575,  when 
Drake  would  be  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  years  old — ^the  date  of 
his  birth  being  uncertain — and  a 
weather-beaten  sailor  might  easily 
look  older  than  his  age.  But  al- 
though Drake  did  not  return  from 
his  famous  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  until  1579,  he  had  achieved 
much  previous  notoriety,  so  as  to 
have  been  a  likely  subject  for  More's 
pencil.  He  had  been  with  Haw- 
kins in  the  Spanish  main ;  he  was 
there  a  second  time  on  his  own  ac- 
count before  1572,  and  in  1573  he 
came  back  from  his  exploit  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  then  served 
as  a  volunteer  under  Essex  in  Ire- 
land. On  the  whole  I  see  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  picture  is  by 
Antonio  More,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
fdl,  as  a  portrait  of  Drake,  al- 
though, so  far  sa  dates  go,  it  might 
be  one.  The  absence  of  the  jewel 
seen  in  other  portraits  of  Drake  is 
a  circumstance  in  fayour  of  More's 
having  painted  it,  because  it  was 
not  untn  1 58 1  that  it  was  thought 
VTise  to  acknowledge  Drake's  ser- 
vices at  court,  and  it  was  then  that 
Drake  was  knighted,  and  then  also 
probably  received  the  jewel  from 
Elizabeth.  The  features  are  cer- 
tainly not  like  those  of  the 
authentic  portrait  of  Drake;  and 
there  is  a  peculiar  action  of  the 
hand,  twitching  the  ring  sospended 
by  a  cord  from  the  neck,  which 
must  be   after   nati^re;    which   I 


do  not  remember  mentioned  as 
a  habit  in  Drake.  The  armil- 
lary  spheres  on  the  sleeves  of  the 
dress  must  not  of  course  be  appealed 
to  as  evidence,  because  if  it  is  not 
reaUy  a  portrait  of  the  great  navi- 
gator and  astronomer,  it  is  their 
presence  which  has  led  to  the  nam- 
ing of  the  picture. 

Aydiffe, — ^What  magnificent  Hol- 
beins!  the  Beskimer,  the  Earl 
Delaware,  the  Lady  Guildford! 
What  perfect  work  in  drawing, 
colour,  light,  and  shade,  and  due 
subordination  of  the  elaborate 
jewellery  and  dresses  to  the  ^cg&  \ 

Fleming. — ^No  one  seems  able  to 
explain  the  strange  costume  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee  of  Ireland,  standing  in 
the  open  air  with  nothing  on  but 
a  richly  embroidered  shirt,  with 
shield,  helmet,  petronels,  <fec.,  slung 
about  him.  In  Scotland  the  bare 
legs  might  have  been  exhibited  to 
conciliate  the  natives,  but  here  they 
are  unaccountable. 

Bernard. — ^That  portrait,  by  an 
unknown  hand,  of  Lettice  Knollys, 
is  worth  studying.  It  is  an  evil 
fJEUje,  and  the  contemplation  of  it, 
as  drawn  by  a  painter  evidently  of 
no  common  power,  may  help  one  in 
arriving  at  a  conclusive  determi- 
nation of  the  lady's  true  character, 
if  one  otherwise  were  inclined  to 
doubt  it. 

Fleming. — ^The  Cromwell  por- 
traits are  interesting  and  good. 
Baby  Oliver  looks  as  if  he  would 
generally  get  his  own  way  with  his 
nurse,  and  the  features  are  unmis- 
takably those  of  the  fdture  victor 
of  Naaeby  and  Protector  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  Cromwell's  is  a  fine 
hce.  Things  might  have  gone, 
perhaps,  a  little  differently,  i£  he 
had  been  the  eldest  brother,*  and 
had  had  the  chance  of  perpetuating 
his  father's  dynasty. 

AycUffe. — ^Rather  a  vague  specu- 
lation, and  we  have  no  tame  now  to 
rewrite  in  imagination  that  chapter 
of  English  history.  Here  is  a  sort 
of  fancy  piece  of  General  Wolfe,  as 
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a  hay  stad  jing  a  plan  of  the  battle 
of  AenheiTTi,  which  has  no  other 
merit  except  of  showing  how  a 
companBon  of  dates  may  sometimes 
had  to  the  erroneous  condemnation 
of  a  genuine  thing.  The  picture  is 
marked  as  having  been  painted  by 
West  in  1777,  whereas  Wolfe  was 
IdUed  before  Quebec  in  1759,  and 
it  is  probably  intended  to  represent 
him  at  iiie  age  of  fourteen  when  he 
entered  the  army.  The  picture, 
however,  cannot  be  called  a  por- 
trait, and  has  no  right  to  be  here, 
except  to  point  the  moral  which  I 
haye  endeayoured  to  draw  from  it. 

Fleming. — ^Byron  was  unjust  on 
West  when  he  called  him — 

Eorope*!  wont  dauber  and  poor  Britain's 
best; 


but  it  was  not  creditable,  surely,  to 
English  art  that  he  should  have 
been  placed  at  its  head  as  President 
of  ^le  Boyal  Academy. 

AyeUffe, — ^Tliere  are  some  good 
remanels  of  Reynolds,  a  fine  Sheri- 
dan, and  the  grand  Admiral  Keppel 
from  the  National  Portrait  G^alle^y : 
but  I  am  disappointed  that  more 
old  pictures  have  not  been  forth- 
coming. However,  we  cannot  stay 
here  for  ever.  I  see  a  man  moving 
towards  a  bell,  evidently  with  the 
riew  of  ringing  it  to  turn  us  out. 
It  will  be  more  dignified  and  less 
ignominious  if  we  go  of  our  own 
accord. 

Bernard. — ^Will  there  be  any 
more  portraits  here  next  year  P 


Fleming. — This  is  called  the  third 
and  concluding  exhibition  of  por- 
traits, and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  I 
have  spent  many  pleasant  hours 
among  the  old  faces  here.  But  I 
suppose  we  may  expect  to  see  other 
pictures  in  a  similar  way.  The 
British  Institution,  which  used  to 
afford  the  best  picture  exhibition  in 
London  when  it  displayed  its  old 
masters,  exists  no  longer.  The 
gymnastic  art  has  displaced  the  art 
of  painting.  The  athletic  mania 
has  broken  out  there  under  very 
exalted  patronage.  It  will  be  a 
pity  if  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  treasures  of  our  private 
collections  sometimes,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  their  owners,  and  I  hopo 
that  we  may  hereafter  look  to  have 
an  occasional  'old  masters'  loan 
opllection,  either  here  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Gallery. 

Bernard. — It  would  be  a  very 
good  plan. 

Aycliffe. — ^I  wish  one  could  silence 
that  dreadM  bell.  I  thought  we 
should  have  escaped  its  clang,  and, 
indeed,  you  ought  on  other  accounts 
to  have  left  sooner.  You  know  you 
are  both  to  dine  with  me,  and 
although  we  keep  no  person  wait- 
ing, I  cannot  answer  that  the  din- 
ner itself  can  be  put  back  without 
injury.  So  come  along,  and  as 
three  cannot  go  in  a  hansom,  we 
must  charter  a  four-wheeler. 

[Exeunt  in  No.  4367.] 
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BOLSOVER  FOREST. 
By  the  Author  of '  The  Autobiography  of  Salmo  Salar/  &c 


CHAPTER  I. 
MASTER  B.'S  YOUTHFUL  BEMINI8CBNCES. 


*  II  TASTER  B. !  Master  B. !  where 
1?1  canMaBterB.be?'  Where 
indeed?  Chin-deep  in  the  ho^ 
wash,  standing  tip-toe  on  the  in- 
verted backet  which  had  happily 
been  left  floating  in  the  greasy 
Hqnid,  my  dirty,  chubby,  t^uvfor- 
rowed  cheeks  and  streaming  eyes 
jnst  visible  above  the  rim  of  the 
tab,  into  the  depths  of  which  my 
innate  love  of  natural  history  had 
plunged  me.  To  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  rats  in  the  pig-sty,  I 
had  crept  along  the  rotten,  trea- 
cherous boards  forming  the  cover, 
which  breaking  had  well  nigh  com- 
mitted  me  to  a  direr  fate  than  that 
of '  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  Malm- 
sey butt ! '  Out  of  this  delicious 
bath  I  was  rescued,  sobbing  and 
half-choked,  by  my  much-enduring 
nurse,  Mrs.  Bedwyn,  scolded, 
shaken,  soothed,  kissed  and  put  to 
bed,  from  which  I  rose  the  next 
morning  neither  a  sadder  nor  a 
wiser  child. 

I  think  that  during  my  infancy 
and  boyhood  I  went  through  eYerv 
species  of  danger  and  met  with 
every  mishap  that  child  or  boy 
could  be  exposed  to.  I  was  tossed 
by  the  cow,  kicked  by  the  donkey, 
scratched  by  the  cat,  and  bitten  by 
the  dog  (strangers  all,  for  the  home 
creatures  knew  and  loved  me) ;  I 
tumbled  off  the  haystack,  and  into 
the  pond,  and  down  the  well,  and 
out  of  the  cart,  and  off  the  apple- 
tree,  and  into  ^e  bee-hive.  I  was 
run  away  with  by  the  pony,  and  blew 
my  eyebrows  off  witii  gunpowder. 
I  was  lost,  and  found,  and  strayed 
away,  and  sent  home  again,  and  went 
through  as  many  adventures  before 
I  was  twelve  years  old  as  many  a 
quiet  incHvidual  might  experience 


through  a  lone  lifetime.  All  and 
each  however  had  some  reference 
to  my  &vourite  pursuit  of  natural 
history,  and  though,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  rats  in  the  pig-st^,  my  at- 
tempts to  watch  wdd  animals  and 
learn  their  works  and  ways  occa- 
sionally ended  in  disoon^ture,  I 
was  ever  ready  to  renew  the  essay, 
and  neither  time  nor  trouble,  labour 
nor  pain,  was  taken  into  account  if 
in  my  own  mind  I  could  add  bat 
one  page  to  the  science  of  which  as 
yet  I  knew  not  even  the  name, 
Natural  Histoiy — 

I  could  watch  from  mom  till  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bee  in  the  ivy  bloom. 

Yes !  and  the  rats,  though  not  so 
poetical  and  not  so  proverbially  in- 
dustrious or  ostensibly  useful,  were 
worth  watching  in  their  waj. 
When  the  rotten  old  boards  which 
had  played  me  such  a  scurvy  trick 
had  been  removed  and  the  strong 
new  lid  fixed  in  their  place,  I  would 
lie  at  full  length  upon  it,  and  peep- 
ing stealthily  over  the  mud  coping 
of  the  wall,  observe  how  waiily, 
when  the  gluttonous  hogs  had  fin- 
ished their  repast  and  could  stuff 
no  longer,  the  old  rats  would  send 
the  young  ones  forward  like  doves 
from  their  ark  of  reftige,  and  watch- 
ing them  as  they  stuffed  their  little 
slans  out,  assure  themselves  of 
their  own  safety  by  the  immnnity 
of  the  baby  marauders.  Then  the 
half-grown  rats,  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration than  the  infant  brood,  would 
issue  forth,  rush  to  the  trough, 
snatch  a  mouthful,  and — find  them- 
selves robbed  of  it  by  their  despotio 
seniors  as  they  sought  to  regain 
their  homes.  Finally,  when  assured 
that  there  was  no  immediate  danger, 
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tlie  m^-whiskered,  yellow-toothed, 
hngnt-eTed  patriarohs  of  the  horde 
voald  mn.  silentlj  and  swifUy  forth, 
and  haying  snatohed  a  hasty  meal, 
perform  weir  careful  after-dinner 
toilette  before  my  delighted  eyes. 
In  tnith  there  is  no  animal  so  cleanly 
as  the  despised  rat.  Whether  he 
fire  in  pig-sfy,  &Tmyard,  drain  or 
sewer,  his  &ce  and  his  whiskers 
and  his  pretfy  paws  will  be  kept 
dean  and  white  and  pore  as,  nay 
more  so  than,  any  lady's  pet,  be  it 
of  what  race  it  may. 

Master  B. !  bnt  I  have  not  eiven 
Ae  reader  the  etymology  of  my 
enrt  name.     B.  is  short  for  Ben- 

a'  I.  My  mother's  yonnger 
er,  who  rejoiced  in  that  name, 
a  wild  and  waywardyonth,  had  gone 
off  some  years  since  to  what  my 
onrse  called  generally  *  the  Injies.' 
He  had  left  the  country  under  a 
slight  cloud  and  at  yariance  with 
botii  my  &ther  and  mother,  but  the 
latter  cherishing  a  secret  hope  that 
'Uncle  Benjamm'  would  one  day 
retnm  laden  with  gold  and  make 
Ins  namesake,  if  he  found  one,  his 
heir,  or  possibly  go  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  programme  with- 
oat  troubling  himself  about  the 
former,  had  insisted  on  christening 
one  of  her  sons  Benjamin.  My 
&ther,  who  hated  the  name,  gene- 
rally abbreviated  it  by  the  use  of  the 
imtial,  and  commonly  referred  to 
me  as  'little  B.'  The  servants  and 
te  villagers  took  it  up,  and  I  was 
imiversally  called  Master  B. 

Master  JB.'s  chosen  playmate  was 
fittle  Bin  Belt,  the  cowboy,  and 
deep  was  the  grief  that  swelled  the 
gentle  bosom  of  his  somewhat  ex- 
doflive  nurse  at  witnessing  this,  as 
die  considered,  degrading  intimacy. 
What  would  she  have  said  had  she 
l»en  aware  that  at  the  moment  she 
WIS  anxiously  seeking  Master  B., 
tiiat  young  gentleman  was  euffaged 
Unnd  the  bam  in  a  pugilistic  en- 
eoonter  with  Bill  in  defence  of  the 
two  sarviving  children  of  tortoise- 
AellTip? 


The  cat's  kittened  in  Charlie's  wig, 
There's  twa  of  them  living,  there's  four  of 
them  dead ; 
Tane's  a  son,  f  ither's  a  darter, 
The  four  dreed  their  weird  in  a  bnoket  of 
water. 

Bill,  to  whose  tender  mercies  Tib's 
progeny  had  been  confided,  was 
minded  to  drown  the  *  whole  Inling,' 
as  he  called  it.  I  resisted  success- 
ftilly,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  black 
,  eye  rescued  the  unconscious  inno- 
cents and  restored  them  to  the  em- 
braces of  their  fond  mother. 

Perhaps  in  these  early  days  my 
notions  of  morality  and  the  strict 
obligations  of  truth  were  unde- 
veloped ;  at  any  rate  the  account  I 
rend(mred  to  Nurse  Bedwyn  of  the 
cause  of  the  disfiguration  of  my 
ruddy  countenance  here  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  However,  the  story,  whatever 
it  was,  was  taken  as  feiot,  and  old 
Nathaniel,  or  Nat  Belt,  the  game- 
keeper. Bill's  father,  a  man  of  strict 
probity  and  strong  religious  feel- 
ings, was  BO  pleased  with  my  pluck 
in  not  splitting  on  Bill,  that  he 
became  thenceforth  my  fast  friend ; 
and  many  a  pleasant  nour  I  spent 
in  his  cottage,  and  many  a  wrinkle 
on  the  subject  of  dogs,  game  and 
wild  animals  in  general,  I  got  from 
the  good  observant  old  man  and 
treasured  in  my  memory. 

The  kittens,  I  may  here  state, 
throve  and  grew  into  cathood ;  and 
though  Sandy,  the  son,  went  the 
way  of  all  cats  in  early  life,  and 
contributed  his  mite  of  utility  to 
the  scale  of  creation  in  the  shape  of 
a  keeper's  cap,  young  Tibbie,  the 
daughter,  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  was  famous  among  cats  for 
many  good  and  for  some  bad  qua- 
lities. She  was  a  splendid  mouser 
and  extraordinary  bird-catcher,  but, 
I  am  bound  to  own,  a  terrible  thief 
and  poacher.  Nat  Belt  out  of  gra- 
titude, however,  condoned  her  of- 
fences in  that  line ;  and  though  she 
was  more  than  once  caught  in  his 
traps,  he  always,  after  some  practi- 
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cal  admonitions,  set  lier  free.  Even- 
tually Tibbie  became  thoroughly 
up  to  trap,  and  gins  and  snares 
-were  in  vain  set  for  her  in  the 
neighbouring  woods  and  coverts  to 
which,  for  a  great  distance  round, 
«he  paid  frequent  visits.  Indeed, 
Tib's  powers  of  locomotion  were 
wonderful.  She  loved  me  with  an 
intense  and  enduring  love,  such  as 
I  have  never  seen  exhibited  by  any 
other  cat ;  she  would  follow  me  long 
•distances  across  country  wherever 
I  went,  running  up  half  the  trees 
we  passed  in  our  wanderings  in 
search  of  birds*  nests,  and  then  go 
off  poaching  at  night  as  if  she  had 
only  purred  on  the  hearth  all  day. 
Tib's  principal  employment  on  my 
behalf  was  the  bringing  up  the 
atray  or  supernumerary  young  ani- 
mals, scions  of  my  prolific  and 
diverse  happy  familv.  The  *  storge ' 
or  natural  love  or  offspring  was 
deeply  implanted  in  Tib's  breast, 
but  it  was  not  of  an  exclusive  kind. 
Her  own  young  ones,  of  which  she 
produced  a  litter  about  every  six 
months,  being  destroyed,  she  would 
nurse  a  discrSUon  young  rabbits, 
young  squirrels,  young  ferrets,  and 
I  verUy  believe,  tf  I  had  tried  her, 
young  rats.  She  made  no  coquet- 
tish  scruples  on  the  subject,  affected 
no  natural  reluctance,  but  on  the 
blind  helpless  young  of  any  of  these 
animaLs  being  presented  to  her,  she 
at  once  took  them  up  in  her  mouth, 
and,  retiring  to  her  favourite  cor- 
ner, performed  the  maternal  office 
with  as  much  apparent  satisfaction 
as  she  would  have  done  in  the  case 
of  her  own  murdered  innocents. 
The  young  ferrets  were  the  most 
valued  by  me.  They  came  as  do 
the  oysters — ^but  once  a  year  ;*  and 
the  old  doe  had  the  knack  of  pro- 
ducing, like  an  Irish  peasant,  more 
than  she  could  possibly  maintain. 
Tib  was  the  America  to  which  the 
redundant  population  was  carried 
for  support,  and  very  proud   she 


was  of  the  charge,  and  well  si 
sustained  it.  Her  foster-childnc 
in  after  life  repaid  her  care  by  bol 
ing  the  rats  fit>m  their  holes,  whlc 
Tib — who  alone  among  oats  he 
learnt  the  art  and  mystery  of  fei 
retting — ^would  catch  and  kill  lil 
a  terrier.  Very  few,  if  any,  cai 
will  face  a  rat  (I  am  not  sure  thi 
Tib  would);  but,  sitting  noiotionlei 
near  the  mouth  of  a  hole  while  tl 
ferret  was  working  within,  si 
would  seize  at  a  bound  the  terrifie 
fugitive  as  he  fled  from  his  hol< 
and  run  off  with  him  to  devour  c 
torment  at  leisure. 

Bat-catching  is  a  noble  pnrsuii 
Mr.  Buckland  has  declared  ther 
are  two  descriptions  of  fishing- 
salmon  fishing  and  gudgeon  fishing 
I  say  there  are  two  kinds  of  hnnt 
ing — ^fox  hunting  and  rat  honluig 
Of  the  first  we  nave  treated  else 
where ;  of  the  second  no  IrusLwor 
thy  record  or  elementary  treatise 
exists. 

Caret  vate  sacro. 

Would  it  were  otherwise !  The  rai 
is  the  wariest,  craftiest,  and  boldesi 
of  beasts.  Skill,  and  caution,  anc 
experience,  and  good  ferrets,  anc 
well  trained  dogs,  are  essential  tc 
the  successful  pursuit  of  this  noble 
though  as  yet  unhonoured  phase  oi 
sporting,  and  not  less  hunting  stra- 
tegy than  in  the  chase  of  ^bold  Rey- 
nard. We  may  in  a  future  chapter 
give  an  account  of  a  rat  hunt  on 
scientific  principles ;  for  the  present 
we  proceed  with  our  own,  to  us, 
more  interesting  memoirs. 


CHAPTER  n. 

PUPIL  AND  PBEOBPTOB. 

Nat  Belt  had  two  children  be- 
sides my  friend  Bill  —  Sam,  the 
eldest,  a  fine  young  man,  who  acted 
as  aide-de-camp  (I  mean  under 
keeper),  and,  as  his  father  asserted, 
'knew  almost  as  much  of  game  and 


*  The  pole-cat  ferret.    The  common  white  ferret  breeds  twi] 
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dogs  and  venniii  as  he  did  himself;' 
the  other,  Barbara  or  Baby  Belt,  a 
rosy-cheeked,  bright -eyed  lass  of 
eighteen,  the  bosom  friend  of  Patty 
the  nurserymaid,  who,  under  Mrs. 
Bedwyn's  snperintendence,  had  the 
chaige  of  Master  B.  Baby  was  not 
idle ;  she  kept  the  lodge  clean  and 
tidy,  waited  on  her  mother,  who 
was  an  invalid,  fed  the  fowls,  reared 
the  pheasants,  taught  in  the  Sunday 
aehool,  and  led  the  choir  in  the 
parish  church,  besides  coming  in 
to  woik  at  the  Great  House, 
as  oars  was  called,  wheneyer  a 
county  ball  or  some  home  fes- 
tiral  brought  with  it  more  work 
than  my  sisters'  maid  could  pos- 
sibly get  through.  She  was  one 
<^  ihe  prettiest  girls  I  ever  saw, 
and  as  good  as  she  was  pretty. 
Indeed,  the  whole  family  were  good 
in  their  way,  well  bred,  well  brought 
up,  and  well  conducted ;  and  it  was 
evidently  considered  that  I  should 
take  no  harm  from  a  rather  un- 
usual degree  of  intimacy  with  them ; 
and  my  visits  to  the  keeper's  lodge 
were  rather  encouraged  by  my  ex- 
cellent mother,  who  did  not  share 
in  Mrs.  Bedwyn's  class  prejudices. 
I  generally  had  tea  at  the  lodge 
about  once  a  week ;  and  a  present 
of  a  pound  or  two  of  Souchong  now 
and  then  may  have  been  intended 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  inordinate 
quantity  of  hot  bread  and  butter 
which  I  consumed  on  such  occa- 
nons.  Tea  was  eight  shillings  a 
pound  in  those  days. 

'Can  you  read,  Mr.  Belt?'  said  I 
one  afternoon,  sitting  over  the  fire 
alter  tea,  while  Baby  was  washing 
up  ihe  cups  and  saucers,  and  Sam 
had  gone  out  on  his  rounds.  '  Can 
you  read,  Mr.  Belt  ? ' 

*  Well,  Master  B.,  I  can  read  my 
Kble.' 

'  Or  any  other  person's  Bible,  I 
soppoee?' 

'  No,  I  won't  say  that,  Master  B. 
I  was  taught  to  read  in  this  Bible 
here,'  readhing  down  an  old,  red- 
oovered,  brazen-clasped  book  from 


the  shelf  beside  him.  *  It  was  given 
me  by  master's  brother,  the  parson 
I  mean,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  his 
school,  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  I  don't  know  as  I  could  r^d 
out  of  any  other.' 

I  took  the  book  in  my  hand,  and 
found  that  though  the  Gospels  were 
well  thumbed  and  somewhat  dirty, 
the  rest  of  the  book  was  perfectly 
clean,  and  the  leaves  slightly  ad- 
hered to  each  other  as  if  they  had 
been  rarely,  if  ever,  opened.  Young 
as  I  was,  I  concluded  at  once  that 
Mr.  Belt's  powers  of  reading  were 
limited  to  the  chapters  he  had 
thumbed  over  in  the  Sunday  school 
forty  years  before. 

•Then,  Mr.  Belt,'  said  I,  *you 
can  read  no  book  but  the  Bible  ? ' 

•  No  book  but  the  Bible,  Master 
B.' 

'  I  read,'  said  I,  •  beautifril  books 
about  natural  history  every  day; 
and  if  you  like  111  teach  you.' 

•Let's  know  what  natural  his- 
tory's all  about  first,  Master  B.' 

•  All  about  birds,  and  beasts,  and 
trees,  and  volcanoes,  and  flying 
fish,'  said  L 

The  suggestion  appearing  to  find 
fiikvour  in  Mr.  Belt's  eyes,  I  imme- 
diately ran  home,  bringing  back 
with  me  a  beautifully  bound  book 
with  coloured  prints  of  British  birds, 
and  descriptions  of  their  manners 
and  habits,  'for  the  instruction  of 
children.'  Opening  the  book,  and 
pointing  to  the  picture  of  a  bright 
blue-backed  kingfisher,  Nat  begged 
me  to  read  what  was  said  about  a 
bird  he  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  watching  by  the  little  river  form- 
ing on  one  side  the  boundary  of  the 
manor.  According,  perched  on  a 
three-leg^d  stool  by  the  chimney 
comer,  Saby,  who  had  finished 
washing  up  the  tea  things,  sitting 
opposite,  old  Belt  smoking  his  pipe 
with  a  somewhat  critical  expression 
on  his  countenance,  I  commenced : 

•"The  kingfisher,  Alcedo  hispu 

•What's that,  Master B.?'    t 
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'That's  the  Latin  name  of  the 
kingfisher,  Mr.  Belt.' 

'  And  what's  the  use  of  a  Latin 
name,  Master  B.,  when  we're  talk- 
ing English  ? ' 

'Yes;  but  we  might  talk  to  a 
foreigner,  jon  know,  and  then  he'd 
know  what  bird  we  meant.' 

'  All  right,  Master  B. ;  and  when 
I  talk  to  a  ftirriner  I'll  oall  it 
"  Hispider  " — only  I  don't  want  to. 
I  hate  them  frurineering  papi- 
shers.' 

* "  is  one  of  the  most  beanti- 

fdl  of  the  British  aquatic  birds."  ' 

« What's  "a  quatic,"  Master  B.  ? ' 

'  A  bird  that  lives  in  the  water, 
I  think,  Mr.  Belt.' 

'  But  the  kingfisher  don't  live  in 
the  water.  But  go  on,  sir !  I  beg 
pardon  for  interrupting.' 

•"Its  usual  habitat"'— I  saw 
old  Belt's  mouth  twitch,  but  innate 
good  manners  restrained  him,  and 
he  said  nothing — '  "  is  the  bank  of 
some  meandering  stream  or  silent 
lake.  Its  principal  food  consists 
of  small  fish,  which  the  bird  catches 
with  singular  dexterity.  For  the 
purpose  of  attracting  its  prey  within 
reach  of  its  unerring  aim.  Nature, 
which  does  nothing  in  vain,  has 
clothed  the  kingfisher  with  brightest 
feathers  of  cerulean  hue "  ' 

*  I  wonder,  then,'  muttered  Belt^ 
'  that  Nature  didn't  put  the  blue  on 
the  bird's  breast,  where  the  fish 
could  see  it,  instead  of  on  its  back, 
where  they  can't.' 

* "  The  kingfisher's  nest  is  com- 
posed of  fish-bones  and  similar  sub- 
stances, cemented  together  by  a  sort 
of  glue  with  which  the  bird  is  fur- 
nished. She  takes  possession,  for 
the  purpose  of  nidification,  of  some 
deserted  rat's  or  sand-martin's  hole, 
always  in  the  close  vicinity  of  water. 
She  lays  three  or  four  pinky- 
coloured  eggs,  on  which  she  sits 
alternately  witii  her  mate  until  they 
are  hatched.  K  taken  from  the 
nest  it  is  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 
possible, to  bring  up  the  young 
birds."' 


'And  you  believe  all  that^  Ma 
terB.?' 

'Why,  yes;  it's  here  in  piin 
you  see.' 

Mr.  Belt's  face  wore  an  expressic 
that  made  me  ask  whether  he  foui] 
anything  wrong  in  the  aocoruit 
had  read  of  the  kingfisher  and  i1 
habits. 

'Anything  wrong.  Master  B. 
Why  it's  all  wrong  altogether— 
leastways  all  I  can  understand  of  i1 
as  I  know  who  have  watched  then 
for  these  forty  years.  Kingfisher 
—why  she  maxes  her  own  hole 
I've  seen  her  at  it  year  after  year 
She  lays  seven  eggs,  no  more,  n< 
less ;  tibiey  are  white  eggs,  they  are 
and  the  shell  so  thin  you  can  sec 
the  yolk  shining  through  them : 
she  hatches  them  all,  too — ^there  arc 
seven  young  kingfishers  in  the  nesi 
as  sure  as  there  are  seven  days  in 
the  week.  Made  of  fishbones  ! — 
she  don't  build  no  nest  at  all,  but 
as  she  sits  on  her  eggs  she  throws 
up  the  bits  of  bones  around  her, 
and  the  young  ones  afterwards  they 
do  so  too,  and  that  makes  a  sort  of 
wall  round  them,  and  a  very  bad 
smell  it  has.  I've  found  a  nest  a 
mile  from  the  water  or  more,  and 
brought  up  the  young  ones,  too  ! 
But  go  on,  Master  B.,  and  read 
about  something  else,  please  ! ' 

'  Shall  I  read  about  pigeons,  Mr. 
Belt  P '  and  taking  up  another  book, 
I  conmienced :  *  "  We  have  now 
arrived  at  the  third  order  of  birds, 
the  Basores "  ' 

'  What's  they.  Master  B.? ' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Oh  yes, 
I  see,  they  are  scratchmg  birds ;  the 
same  as  cocks  and  hens,  and  phea- 
sants, and  partridges,  you  know.' 

*  Well,  they  are  scratching  birds, 
they  are,  and  running  birds,  toa 
Pigeons  neither  scratch  nor  ran, 
their  legs  aint  made  for  it.' 
•  ' "  The  nest  consists  of  a  few 
sticks  laid  across,  so  thin  in  sub- 
stance that  the  eggs  or  young  may 
sometimes  be  distinguished  through 
them  from  below.     This  stmotm 
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IB  Qsoanj  sixteen  or  twenty  feet 
aborethe  gronnd  "  ' — ('  I  have  seen 
it  five  and  I  have  seen  it  fifty,' 
muttered  Belt)—'  "  and  sufficiently 
Ivoad  to  affoid  room  for  both  pa- 
rents and  their  yonng."  ' — ('  There's 
room  for  one  old  bird  at  a  time, 
and  hardly  that.')— *"  Two  eggs 
are  laid" '—(* That's  true!')— 
which  are  hatched  in  sixteen  or 
seventeen  days."  ' — (*  Depends  on 
which  they  count  from.') — • "  The 
young  are  supplied  with  food  re- 
produced from  ihe  crops  of  the 
paarent  birds,  who,  inserting  their 
own  beak  between  the  mandibles 
of  the  young  bird,  thus  feed  them 
with  a  soft  and  pulpy  mass."  ' 

*  Bead  that  again,  Master  B.,  will 
you?'  Ididso.  '  Well, I  thought 
I  understood  it  right;  and  now 
don't  read  any  more.  Why,  every 
one  who  has  ever  seen  a  young 
pigeon  feed  knows  that  it  shoves 
its  bill  kUo  that  of  the  old  one, 
cock  or  hen,  and  sucks  away,  iust 
as  a  young  calf  does  at  his  mother. 
I  have  seen  two  young  ones  with 
their  heads  half  down  their  mother's 
throat,  pressing  down  till  they 
a'mofit  choked  her.  That's  one  of 
the  many  differences  between  pi- 
geons and  all  other  birds  that  ever 
I  knew ;  and  what's  the  use  of  your 
books,  that  teach  such  nonsense  as 
youVe  been  reading  to  me,  Master 
B.  ?  Better  come  out  on  the  rounds 
with  me  or  Sam — Sam  knows  a 
thing  or  two,  he  does ! — and  see  for 
yourself,  thui  to  go  wasting  your 
time  in  reading  books  full  of  igno- 
rance, like  them.' 

Slightly  nettled  at  Mr.  Belt's 
contemptuous  rejection  of  the  know- 
ledge I  had  been  so  anxious  to  im- 
part to  him,  I  asked  in  what  respects 
pigeons  differed  from  other  birds, 
OBpedaQy  birds  of  their  own  class. 

'WeU,'  said  Belt,  'look  at  a 
pheasant  or  a  barndoor  fowl,  Mas- 
ter B.  He  has  strong  legs  for  mn- 
mng  and  strong  claws  for  scratch- 
ing, but  weak  wings  for  flying. 
Look  at  a  pigeon :  he  has  weak  legs 


for  running  and  weak  claws  for 
scratchiM,  but  strong  wings  for 
flying.  Then  pigeons  pair,  fowls 
don't ;  pigeons  bmld  on  trees,  fowls 
on  the  ground;  pigeons  lay  two 
eggs  always,  fowls  a  lot  of  eggs 
never  alike  in  number.  The  cock 
pigeon  sits  and  helps  to  feed  its 
young,  the  cock  pheasant  don't  do 
either.  Chickens  can  pick  and  feed 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  are  bom, 
young  pigeons-T-I  have  told  you 
how  they  are  fed — ^are  as  helpless 
as  any  birds  I  know.  Pigeons  drink 
like  a  horse,  the  others  are  forced 
to  lift  up  their  head  and  let  the 
water  tnckle  down  their  throats. 
Pigeons  have  no  gall,  fowls  have. 
But  I've  told  you  enough  of  diffe- 
rences, haven't  I,  Master  B.  ? ' 

I  confessed  he  had  considerably 
enlarged  my  views  on  the  subject, 
and  began  in  my  heart  rather  to 
despise  my  books. 

'  And  now  I'll  tell  you.  Master  B., 
how  the  young  pigeons  you  eat  in 
pies  are  fed;  and  you  won't  find 
that  in  your  books,  I'll  be  bound. 
They  are  brought  up  by  hand,  or 
by  mouth  rather.  They  are  taken 
as  squabs  from  the  nest,  packed  by 
dozens  in  a  large  shallow  box  or 
basket,  and  fed  by  a  dirty  ragged 
boy,  who  chews  boiled  peas  and 
bread  and  stuff  in  his  mouth,  and 
when  it  is  full  of  pulp,  he  takes 
them  up  two  at  a  time,  and  lets 
them  routle  with  their  bills,  one 
at  each  comer  of  his  mouth,  till 
they  have  sucked  their  little  crops 
as  full  as  they  will  hold.  Then  he 
takes  up  two  more,  till  his  mouth 
is  emptied  and  their  crops  filled. 
That's  the  way  pigeon  pies  are 
made,  Master  B. ! ' 


CHAPTER  m.  • 

DOO-BBEAKINO. 

Mr.  Belt  had  hardly  done  talking 
when  Sam  entered  the  room,  ac- 
companied by  a  young  man  of  about 
his  own  age,  who  was   cordially 
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greeted  by  Mr.  Belt  as  *  Charlie,' 
and  by  Baby  as  *  Mr.  Bond ;'  the 
greeting  of  the  young  lady  being 
accompanied  by  an  arch,  not  to  say 
meaning,  smile.  We  had  just  seated 
ourselves  round  the  crackUng  hearth 
when  Baby's  especial  friend  Patty 
made  her  appearance,  in  search,  as 
she  said,  of  Master  B.,  who  was 
sure  to  be  in  mischief  when  he  was 
out  of  her  sight.  Patty  was  evi- 
dently quite  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  pres^ce  of  the  stranger,  whom, 
however,  she  appeared  to  know,  and 
greeted  very  demurely,  blushing  at 
the  same  time  more  than  the  oc- 
casion seemed  to  require.  Baby 
giggled,  and  a  somewhat  awkward 
pause  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
Sam*s  novel  remark,  that  it  was  a 
cold  night  for  the  time  of  year; 
which  proposition  being  assented 
to,  the  conversation  became  general. 
Mr.  Charles,  or,  as  Belt  called 
him,  Charlie  Bond,  was  the  subject 
of  no  little  gossip  and  speculation 
in  our  little  world.  Whether  Mr. 
Belt  or  his  son  knew  who  or  what 
he  was  was  uncertain,  but  assuredly 
no  one  else  did.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  with  light  hair 
and  whiskers,  and  his  hands  showed 
no  signs  of  hard  work ;  indeed,  their 
complexion  and  that  of  his  face 
were  those  of  one  who  is  not  much 
in  the  open  air.  He  lived  at  Slow- 
ton,  our  market  town,  about  five 
miles  distant,  and  that  was  all  that 
was  known  of  him.  Some  said  that 
he  was  a  brewer's  clerk,  some  a 
sign-painter ;  others,  again,  that  he 
was  a  *  literary  gent.'  He  seldom 
came  among  us,  but  was  always 
welcome  when  he  did  come.  Charlie 
was  a  proficient  in  all  athletic 
sports  ;  when  in  the  mood  he  would 
perform  the  most  extraordinary 
gjrmnastic  tricks,  which  enthralled 
my  youthful  imagination.  He  could 
bend  himself  backwards,  and  pick 
up  a  sixpence  off  the  floor ;  he  could 
touch  the  back  of  his  head  with  his 
toe,  place  a  glass  brimM  of  v^ater 
on  his  head,  and  stooping  down, 


take  a  pin  from  the  ground  in  h 
mouth  without  spilling  a  drop  ;  1 
could  twist  himself  backwards  roui 
the  balusters  like  a  snake,  or,  tyii 
himself  as  it  were  in  a  knot,  pec 
at  you  from  between  his  l^a. 
never  saw  his  equal  on  or  off  tl 
stage.  He  was  quiet  and  reservei 
and  rarely  spoke  of  himself;  but 
once  overheard  him  tell  Mr.  Be 
that  he  had  a  permanent  positioi 
a  guinea  a  week,  and  a  good  hons 
oyer  his  head. 

It  was,  as  I  afterwards  nndei 
stood,  pretty  well  known  tha 
Charlie  Bond  *kept  company'  witl 
Patty,  who,  though  she  seemed  t 
me  to  be  as  old  ad  the  patriarchf 
(for  what  child's  nurse  or  mothe 
is  not  old  in  its  eyes  ?)  was  a  par 
ticularly  nice-looking  young  wonia>r] 
An  hour  had  been  passed  ver] 
pleasantly  when  Patty  declared  i 
was  time  for  me  to  go  to  bed 
Charlie  offered  to  see  us  safe  home 
and  Patty  acceded  to  the  propo 
sition,  on  condition  that  Baby  ac 
companied  us ;  the  result  of  whicl 
arrangement  was  that  the  shorl 
path  being  very  narrow.  Baby  and 
1  walked  first  by  ourselves,  and 
Patty,  my  natural  protector,  witt 
Charlie  Bond,  followed  at  some 
little  distance.  There  was  a  little 
scuffling  and  confusion  at  parting, 
and  Patty  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing seemed  unusually  thoughtful 
and  pensive. 

I  took  my  accustomed  walk  to 
the  keeper's  lodge  immediately  after 
breakfEist  next  morning,  and  found 
Mr.  Belt  engaged  with  two  of  his 
latest  pupils.  Shot  and  Grouse,  a 
brace  of  promising  pointer  puppies, 
well  bred  and  hfuudsome.  Shot  at 
my  entrance  was  cowering  in  a 
comer,  evidently  in  disgrace  and 
suffering  under  a  consciousness  of 
it ;  his  head,  nay  his  whole  body, 
seemed  pressed  against  the  sanded 
floor,  as  though  he  would  hide  him- 
self and  his  beseeching  eyes,  which 
alone  showed  signs  of  Ufe,  appeared 
to  ask  piteously  for  some  token  of 
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£>rgiyenes8.  GbY>tLse9  on  the  other 
hand,  sat  npright  on  his  hannches, 
with  a  self^atisfied  expression  of 
ccmntenance  which  seemed  to  exnlt 
ever  his  hnmiliated  brother,  and 
with  Httle  Jack  Homer,  to  ciy, 
^  What  a  good  boy  am  I ! ' 

•What's  the  matter  with  Shot^ 
Mr.  Belt  ? ' 

'He's  misbehared  himself,  and 
Pre  punished  him.     That's  all.' 

*Did  yon  flog  him,  Mr.  Belt? ' 

*  Flog  him !  No ;  I'd  never  train 
a  dog  that  wanted  flogging.  I 
aint  Hke  that  bmte  Jerry  Cant  that 
flogs  his  dogs  before  he  goes  into 
tiie  field,  to  make  them  mind  what 
they're  about,  he  says.  I've  got  a 
dog- whip  np  there,  as  yon  see, 
Master  B.,  and  I  touches  'em  with 
it  at  times  just  that  they  may  know 
what  the  whip  is ;  but  I'll  have  no 
dogs  about  me  as  wants  flogging, 
and  I  won't  flog  dogs  as  doirt 
want  it.' 

*But  how  do  you  break  your 
dogs  in  the  field,  Mr.  Belt  P ' 

*-  Break's  a  bad  work,  Master  B. ; 
I  train  my  dogs,  and  I  train  'em  in 
this  very  room' — the  room  was 
about  twelve  feet  square.  *  Look'ee, 
Br,  a  dog  only  wishes  to  know  one 
thhig,  and  that  is  what  you  want 
him  to  do;  and  he  only  wants  to 
learn  one  thing,  and  that  is  how  to 
do  it.     Come  here,  Shot.' 

Shot,  twisting  his  body  into  im- 
possible contortions,  came  wriggling 
towards  his  master,  his  hazel  eyes 
loll  of  moisture,  and  his  thin  tail 
vibrating  with  a  rapidity  of  motion 
that  made  you  dread  it  would  break 
into  pieces  like  a  stricken  slowworm. 
Havmg  received  the  seal  of  pardon 
in  'die  shape  of  a  slight  caress  from 
Btlfs  homy  hand,  the  dog  at  once 
recovered  ms  natural  bearing,  and 
giving  a  yelp  of  delight,  which  was 
echoed  bv  nis  now  sympathising 
brother  Ghrouse,  sat  intently  watch- 
ing his  master's  eye.  Surely  man 
is  the  dog's  god  ! 

'Hold up,  good  dog! '  said  Belt, 
and  the  creaiures  at  once  bounded 


about  the  room.  *  To  ho ! '  holding 
up  his  hand,  and  at  the  word  both 
dropped  motionless  on  the  sanded 
floor.  As  they  lay,  Belt  tookupagun, 
capped,  but  not  loaded,  and  snapped 
both  barrels  over  their  heads. 
Grouse  pricked  up  his  ears,  but  on 
receipt  of  a  reproving '  Down  charge, 
sir ! '  lay  perfectly  motionless,  until 
the  old  man  had  gone  through  the 
form  of  loading  his  gun,  when 
another  *  Hold  up,  good  dogs  ! '  set 
them  on  their  legs  again.  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  lesson,  and 
begged  Mr.  Belt  to  repeat  it,  but  he 
declined,  saying  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible to  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  and  it  was  always  unwise  to 
weary  a  puppy  by  the  repetition  of 
a  lesson  he  had  already  learnt. 

*  I  shall  take  them  pups  into  the 
field  to-morrow,  Master  B.,  and 
you'll  see  how  they  behave.' 

*  But  how  do  you  teach  them  to 
point  P '  I  asked. 

^  Nature  teaches  them  that.  Mas- 
ter B.  I  expect  that  at  first  a  point 
was  only  a  pause  that  a  dog  made 
to  be  sure  where  the  game  lay 
before  he  sprung  upon  it ;  but  the 
pause  has  been  lengthened  out,  first 
into  a  stop  and  then  into  a  point ; 
and  the  nabit  has  descended  from 
one  generation  to  another  till  a  well 
bred  puppy  points  on  coming  on  the 
scent  of  the  ^ame  just  as  naturally 
as  he  curls  himself  up  to  sleep,  or 
shakes  himself  when  he  awakes.' 

*  But  if  he  point  on  the  scent  of 
game,  why  should  he  not  on  the 
scent  of  anything  else — a  lark  or  a 
sparrow,  a  cat  or  a  mouse  ? ' 

*  Why,  so  he  will.  Master  B.,  but 
he  soon  learns  to  take  no  notice  of 
'em  when  he  sees  you  don't.  He'll 
do  so  all  the  sooner  if  he's  well 
treated,  mind  ye;  for  where's  the 
use  of  beating  a  dog  for  ignorance, 
like  Jerry  Cant  does  ?  A  dog,  like 
a  child,  must  learn  what  he  is  to  do, 
and  what  he  isn't^  and  flogging  only 
confuses  and  cows  him  and  keeps 
him  looking  at  the  whip,  and  think- 
ing of  it  instead  of  what  you  want 
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bim  to  think  of.  When  a  pnppj  points 
at  a  lark,  or  a  sparrow,  or  a  mouse, 
or  a  snake,  jnst  take  no  notice  of  him, 
torn  away,  or,  what  he  feels  most 
of  all,  just  laagh  at  him  quietly— 
sneer  like:  neither  dog  nor  horse 
can  abide  being  laughed  at.  There 
are  only  three  things  I  teach  mj 
dogs,  and  every  one  knows  they're 
the  best  in  the  country :  to  keep  to 
heel  till  they're  told  to  hunt;  to 
hunt  when  they  are  told;  and  to 
drop  to  hand.  All  the  rest  comes 
by  nature.  And  now.  Master  B., 
if  you'll  take  my  old  single  barrel, 
111  show  you  a  bit  how  to  use  it, 
and  g^ye  you  a  lesson  indoors  first, 
just  as  I  do  the  puppies.  Lay  hold 
of  the  gnn,  sir,  and  cock  it — ^you 
know  how.  Very  good ;  only  don't 
cock  it  another  time  until  the  muzzle 
has  got  well  away  from  my  line, 
oyer  my  head  or  down  on  the 
ground.  Ton  can't  haye  a  gun  in 
a  better  position  for  cocking  than 
when  it's  nearly  upright ;  and  now, 
Master  B.,  let's  see  you  put  it  on 
half-cock.'  Touching  the  trigger 
with  my  finger,  and  holding  the 
hammer  with  my  thumb,  I  let  it 
gradually  down  until  it  caught  at 
&e  half  cock.  '  That's  a  dangerous 
plan.  Master  B. ;  always  let  the 
hammer  down  pretty  close  upon  the 
pap,  and  then  draw  it  back  till  you 
hear  the  click.  Look  here,  sir,' 
said  he  pointing  to  a  detached  lock 
he  was  cleaning ;  '  this  is  the 
tumbler,  and  the  trigger,  you  see, 
catches  in  one  or  other  of  tnose  fine 
nicks,  which  make  the  whole  or  the 
half  cock.  Letting  it  down  as  you 
did  is  just  like  shutting  a  door  by 
turning  the  handle:  it  yery  often 
catches  without  going  into  the 
groove,  and  a  shake  or  a  jar  will 
make  the  lock  fly  open,  or  set  the 
gun  off.  Let  the  spring  act,  and 
whether  it  is  door-lock  or  gun-lock 
it  will  hold  fast.  And  now.  Master 
B.,  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  for  this  once  take  aim  at  my 
eye ;  and  mind,  you're  never  to  take 
aim  at  any  living  thing  again  unless 


you  mean  to  kill  it.     But  this  is 
lesson,  you  know,  so  put  your  rai 
rod  down  to  make  sure  there 
nothing  in  the  barrel,  and  take  ja 
place.' 

I  did  so,  and  the  dear  ringu 
sound  of  the  ramrod  striking  np< 
the  breeching,  showed  that,  as  ] 
well  knew,  the  barrel  was  empty. 

'  Now  sir !  turn  the  muzzle  awaj 
cock  your  gun,  place  your  left  hai 
close  to  the  gus^,  your  right  for 
finder  on  it.  Look  straight  at  n 
right  eye  (no!  keep  lx>th  you 
open)  and  bring  your  gun  up 
your  shoulder.  Very  good,  sh 
and  now  shut  one  eye  and  squii 
down  the  barrel  and  you'll  see  tlu 
it  bears  straight  upon  mine.  No 
sir !  do  the  same  i^ain,  and  whc 
you  have  brought  the  gun  up  i 
the  shoulder  pull  the  trigger.' 
followed  my  instructions  and  hf 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  ol 
man  say,  *Well  done.  Master  B 
you've  a  true  eye,  and  if  your  gv 
had  been  loaded  I  should  ney< 
have  heard  the  report.  And  noT 
never  let  me  see  the  inside  of  yoi 
barrel  again  as  long  as  I  live,  e] 
cept  when  I'm  cleaning  of  it.  Ho 
should  you  carry  your  gun  P  son 
say  up,  some  down,  some  on  tl: 
hollow  of  your  arm,  some  on  tl 
shoulder ;  they  are  all  right  at  time 
but  the  real  safe  way  of  carrying 
gun  is  never,  even  for  a  moment,  i 
have  the  muzzle  pointed  toward 
man  or  beast.  And  now  Mastc 
B.,  to  treat  you  as  I  do  the  puppiei 
I  won't  give  you  too  much  lesson  s 
once.' 

Early  in  the  ensuing  momin 
Mr.  Belt,  the  puppies,  and  mysel 
were  on  our  way  to  the  trial  grounc 
a  large  field  off  which  a  crop  t 
barley  had  been  taken,  the  shoi 
stubble  now  hidden  by  a  crop  c 
young  clover. 

*  No,  no,  Shot !  softly.  Grouse !  g 
to  heel,  good  dogs,'  said  Belt  as  w 
approached  the  gap.  *  Ware  fence 
ware  fence,'  and  the  puppies,  wh< 
were  coupled  together,  slunk  behind 
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iheir  masier  as  be  passed  into  the 
barky  aah.  'And  now  puppies,' 
taking  off  tlie  couples  as  he  spoke, 
•let's  see  what  you're  made  of.' 
At  a  wave  of  the  hand  the  high- 
bred dogs  bounded  forth,  and  it 
was  bo&  a  beautiful  and  an  in- 
teresting sight  to  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  what  I  must  consider 
the  reasoning  power  as  apart  from, 
or  in  addition  to,  instinct.  At  the 
signal  they  dashed  forward  as  I 
have  said,  seddng  with  their  noses 
up-wind  for  soniething,  they  knew 
not  what — but  still  in  obedience  to 
tiieir  master's  signals,  quartering 
the  ground  and  seeking  on  in  blind 
hat  undoubting  confidence  of  finding 
it  Grrouse  took  the  lead,  Shot  fol- 
kywxng  closely,  the  two  running, 
stopping,  turning  together,  as 
ihough  animated  by  one  spirit. 
'Shot  is  shy  and  modest  you  see, 
sir,  but  he'U  soon  take  to  hunting 
on  bis  own  account;  he  has  the 
finer  nose  of  the  two,  Shot  has. 
So-oftiy,  puppies !  so-oftly ! '  as  with 
a  bewildered,  anxious  air  Shot  came 
to  a  half  stop,  and  Grouse,  who  was 
a  few  yards  ahead,  turned  towards 
him.  A  moment  of  indecision  and 
tiien  both  dogs  stood  erect,  stiff, 
rigid,  and  immoyable.  Excepting 
that  the  muscles  of  the  nose  qui- 
yeied  they  might  haye  been  carved 
out  of  stone.  How  beautiful  they 
looked — every  muscle  at  its  Am 
tension,  living  but  apparentiy  spell- 
bonnd.  *  There,  sir,'  whispered  Belt, 
'  that's  nature,  that's  breeding.  All 
the  breaking  in  the  world  couldn't 
teach  that.  Th^'d  stand  like  that 
for  an  hour.'  Then  making  a  con- 
siderable circuit  we  passed  round 
so  as  to  have  the  birds  between  us 
and  the  dog^.  When  within  ten 
yards  my  companion  stopped  and 
pointed  out  to  me  a  brace  of  pcur- 
tridges  which  lay  crouched  close  to 
the  ground  within  six  feet  of  the 
dogs'  noses,  their  bright  eyes  fixed 
upon  us.  As  my  eye  met  tbe  birds, 
my  rose  with  whirring  wing. 
Grouse  phmged  forward   but   in- 


stantiy  dropped,  as  Shot  had  in- 
stinctively done  at  Belt's  warning, 
*Toho!  To  ho!  Downchaige!' 

A  minute  elapsed  and  they  were 
allowed  to  hunt  again,  their  first 
impulse  being  to  rush  frantically 
about  the  spot,  drinking  in  as  it 
were  the  lingering  scent ;  but  with- 
out rating,  they  were  gradually  re- 
moved from  the  spot,  and  com- 
menced hunting  if  possible  more 
systematically  than  before  with 
a  like  result. 

In  accordance  with  Nat's  practice 
this  lesson  did  not  last  too  long 
and  I  found  myself  at  home  again 
before  half  the  fomily  were  out  of 
bed. 

Were  it  not  that  I  fear  to  tire 
the  reader  with  honest  Nat  Belt,  I 
could  recount  many  excellent  lessons 
I  received  from  him  on  every  point 
connected  with  shooting  and  dog- 
breaking,  from  the  loading  of  my 
gun  to  the  management  of  my 
pointers  and  the  carrying  home  of 
the  game.  The  first  mainly  re- 
garded the  safety  of  myself  as  well 
as  of  others,  the  second  the  develop- 
ment of  the  instincts  of  the  dogs 
and  keeping  them  in  subjection 
without  cowing  them.  To  come  up 
to  call  or  whistle,  to  keep  to  heel, 
to  drop  to  hand  or  shot,  were  the 
essentials.  All  the  rest,  Mr.  Belt 
affirmed,  came  from  observation, 
encouragement  and  experience. 
Certainly  I  never  saw  dogs  that 
excelled  those  broken  by  Nat  Belt., 
in  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
qualities  of  a  pointer.  They  took 
tbe  wind,  they  quartered  the  ground, 
they  backed,  they  stoo^  they 
dropped  to  shot,  and  sometimes  a 
very  old  and  wise  one  was  allowed 
to  retrieve,  a  young  one  never. 

Nat  Belt's  dogs  were  not  to  be 
excelled. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

boyhood's  plbasubes. 

I  forget  what  the  story  is  in 
which  a  Httle  boy,  his  fistce  ruddy 
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from  sliding,  his  Hands  red-hot 
from  snow-bftUing,  rashes  in  and 
proclaims  to  his  mamma  his  sim* 
pie  wish  that  it  might  always  be 
winter;  he  writes  down  his  wish, 
and  again  in  the  spring  after  a 
bntierflj  chase,  and  the  mannfac- 
tare  of  a  cowslip  ball,  he  writes 
down,    '  Would     it    were    always 


sprmg ! 


He  does   the   same  in 


summer,  and  the  same  in  aatnmn, 
and  the  beautifhl  and  trathfnl 
moral  is,  that  all  seasons  have  their 
especial  pleasures,  and  properly  en- 
joyed are  equally  delightfnL  It  is 
the  same  with  life ;  that  season  on 
which  retrospection  is  fixed  for  the 
time,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
delightful,  and  it  is  then  that  we 
seem  to  have  truly  enjoyed  life. 
Certainly  this  was  a  happy  time  in 
mine  ;  I  had  got  beyond  liie  age  of 
childhood,  and  my  mind  was  suffi- 
ciently open  to  enjoy,  if  not  to  ap- 
preciate, the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  nature. 

When  my  brothers  were  at  home 
from  school,  our  daily  pastimes  and 
pursuits  were  of  a  rough,  boisterous 
character,  as  befitted  healthy  lads 
of  our  age — 

Turning  to  mirth  all  things  on  earth. 
As  only  boyhood  can. 

We  flew  kites  and  drove  hoops, 
and  played  leap-frog,  and  foot-ball, 
and  quoits  and  cricket,  according 
to  the  seasons.  We  jumped  with 
poles  and  without  poles,  we  ran 
races  and  performed  many  pedes- 
trian feats,  we  scampered  over  the 
country  on  rough  ponies,  and  made 
life  as  far  as  possible  one  long  holi- 
day. A  favourite  pastime,  I  re- 
member, was  to  burrow  through 
the  huee  heaps  of  straw  which,  in 
those  d&ys  of  indifierent  farming, 
were  piled  up  in  the  yard  after 
harvest.  There  was  a  sense  of 
mysterious  loneliness  and  conceal- 
ment when  we  arrived  at  the  centre 
and  formed  a  sort  of  nest,  wherein 
we  held  high  council,  and  matured 
deep-laid  plans  of  Am  or  mischief. 
Hither,  too,  we  conveyed  sundry 


unconsidered  trifles  of  an  escule 
nature,  and  enjoyed  our  feast  I: 
yond  any  measure  which  the  sn 
ject  matter  could  justify.  StoL 
waters  are  sweet,  but  I  think  th 
a  bottle  of  unsugared  green  g'ooe 
berries  I  once  got  hold  of,  fair 
beat  us. 

Dragging  the  pond  was  one 
our  greatest  delights.  We  alwa^ 
knew  when  that  event  was  comix 
off  by  the  presence  of  a  large  tn 
filled  with  water  at  the  brink ;  tli 
was  to  keep  those  fish  alive  whic 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  retome 
to  their  native  element.  The  dra 
was  a  source  of  infinite  enjoymen 
Mr.  Belt  superintended,  and  Sai 
and  Bill  and  the  gardener,  and  tl 
grooms  and  Qeorge  the  good-nf 
tured  footman — sometimes  even  Mi 
Stokes  the  butler  himself  assistec 
Then  there  were  such  splashings  s 
the  sides  to  drive  the  great  fish  t 
the  middle  of  the  pond ;  such  ban] 
ing  to  get  the  net  through  tfa 
weeds ;  such  anxious  pauses  t 
allow  it  to  work ;  and  such  intens 
excitement  when,  as  it  approaches 
the  shore  at  the  remotest  oomei 
the  fish  appeared  floundering 
splashing,  and  gasping  amid  th< 
black  liquid  mud  which  filled  tli< 
bag.  Hauled  ashore,  each  boj 
seized  by  hand,  or  net,  or  pot,  oi 
pan,  such  fish  as  he  could  appra 
priate:  great  sulky  pike,  gasping 
carp,  sluny  tench,  slippery  eels 
one  and  all  were  conveyed,  amid 
shouts  of  laughter,  to  the  big  tub, 
and  the  best  being  selected  for  food 
or  presents,  the  rest  were  returned 
to  be  dragged  forth  on  some  future 
festive  occasion.  Bathing  was 
another  of  our  boyish  delights.  I 
think  the  clay-bottomed  pond  in 
which  I  learnt  to  swim,  must  have 
been  of  most  modest  dimensions, 
but  it  was  a  lake  in  my  eyes,  and 
the  first  half-crown  I  ever  earned 
was  given  me  by  my  father  for 
swimming  across  it.  That  half- 
crown,  by  the  way,  I  presented  in 
the  fiillness  of^my  delight  to  the 

^  byCiOOg        ' 
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itmenat  proprietor  of  a  Pnncli  and 
Jiid^  exhibition  at  Slowton.  I  oc- 
cnpied  the  dress  circle,  that  is,  I 
sat  on  the  churchjard  wall  and 
witnessed  this,  the  first  theatrical 
exhilntion  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
manager,  who  had  received  my 
liberal  donation  in  his  hat,  voted 
me  a  yonng  brick,  a  word  jost  then 
coined,  and  after  spitting  upon  it, 
pocketed   the   money    with    great 

flee.  It  i^peared  at  the  time,  and 
am  not  sore  even  now  that  mj 
impression  was  incorrect,  that  a 
horrible  act  of  tyranny  was  per- 
formed when  my  grandfather,  a 
JJ'.  for  the  county,  happening  to 
pass  by,  peremptorily  ordered  the 
gmmbliiig  vagrant  to  return  the 
money,  under  a  threat  of  instant 
incarceration  as  a  rogue  and  a 
vagabond* 

Our  swimming  in  the  pond  ex- 
cited the  curiosi^  of  those  strange, 
harmless  creatures  the  water-rats, 
sole  representatives  of  the  ancient 
fitfnily  of  beavers,  a  colony  of  whom 
— ^rais,  I  mean,  not  beavers — had 
settled  in  the  banks.  They  would 
come  out  of  their  holes  and,  their 
light  bodies  half  out  of  water,  glide 
among  us,  apparently  actuated  by 
sunple  wonder  at  our  appearance 
and  proceedings.  Their  reception 
was  not  such  as  their  simple  con- 
fidence deserved,  but  we  were  gene- 
rally too  eager  and  excited  to  hurt 
them,  and  the  stupid  beasts,  after 
diving  once  or  twice  among  us, 
would  regain  their  holes  in  safety. 

Bird  catching,  by  means  of  brick 
traps  and  wicker  baskets,  snares, 
and  springs,  was  among  our  fa- 
vourite winter  pursuits,  and  many 
a  score  of  sparrows,  larks,  and 
thrushes  were  caught  by  these 
means,  or  by  the  bat-foldmg  nets 
beld  against  the  eaves  of  the  stacks, 
or  the  dense  evergreens  which 
crowded  the  house.  The  gardener 
generally  held  the  net,  one  boy  car- 
ried a  lighted  lantern  suspended  on 
a  stick  behind  it»  whilst  the  other 
beat  the  bashes  or  poked  under  the 


eaves  in    front.      The    bams    and 
cow-houses,  nay,  the  church  tower 
itself,  was  visited,  and  some  lighted 
candles  being  fixed  on  the  beams 
on  which   we   were   perched,  the 
scared  birds,  naturally  seeking  the 
light,  were  stmck  down  by  sticks 
or  caught  in  the  hand.      Hedge 
hopping,  too,  was  a  favourite  pur- 
suit:  we  would  separate  on  each 
side  of  a  hedge,  and  finding  a  small 
bird,  chase  and  pelt  and  £dve  bim 
till  he  was  fisdrly  beaten  inte  a  cor- 
ner and  fell  a  quaking  victim  into 
our  hands.      We  would  wake  an 
old  white  owl  from    her    dreamy 
slumber  in  some   lone  field  bam, 
and  as  she  flew  forth  blinded  by 
the  sun    and    frightened    by   our 
shoute,  pursue  with  little  less  than 
her  own  speed,  until  we  had  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  her.     Cruel  all 
this,  I  know,  but  boys  think  little 
of  the  pain  they  inflict;  they  are 
cruel  because  they  are  thoughtless, 
and  their  thoughtlessness  seems  te 
increase  in  precise  proportion  to 
their  numerical  force.     I  question 
whether  any  boy  would  alone,  under 
any  circumstances,  take  the  life  of 
bird  or  beast.      I  know  that  for 
myself,  the  moment  that  my  bro- 
thers  and  their  wild   companions 
had  left  me,  I  relapsed  into  a  silent 
loving  contemplation  of  nature,  and 
would  sit  for  hours  quiet  and  mo- 
tionless on  the  branch  of  an  old 
pear  tree,  a  favourite  resort  of  mine, 
and  mark  the  humble-bee  as  he 
went  buzzing  by,  or  the  sharp,  sud- 
den turn  of  the  swallow  snapping 
the  winged  insect  I  had  disturbei^ 
or    watch    the    pretty,    lady-like 
little  tree-creeper  as  it  ran  Hke  a 
mouse  up  the  tree  against  which  I 
leaned  ;  or  the  beautiftil  nut-hateh, 
fixing  within  a  cleft  of  the  bark  the 
nut  which,  making  a  fulcrum  of  his 
tail  and  using  his  sharp  bill  as  a 
hammer,  he  would  break,  and  de- 
vour the  kernel.    I  took  pleasant 
walks  with  Belt  as  he  visited  his 
traps,  and  learnt  the  habits  of  the 
wild  creatures  stigmatised  as  ver- 
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xnin,  then,  as  now,  the  objects  of  a 
war  of  extermination.  I  learnt  to 
distinguish  the  track  of  every  fonr- 
footed  beast,  the  song,  or  note,  or 
flight  of  every  bird,  and  there  were 
many  birds  then  common  which, 
alas !  are  now  extinct  or  passine 
rare.  The  fork-tailed  kite  sailed 
gracefioLlly  with  outstretched,  mo- 
tionless winffs  aloft  in  the  blue  air ; 
the  kestrel  hovered  over  the  field, 
the  n)aTrow-hawk  sat  vrakeful  and 
watching  on  the  dry  branch  of  the 
oak  at  the  end  of  the  ^hedgerow,  the 
hen-harrier  beat  the  low  ground 
with  the  skill  and  patience  of  a  set- 
ter, and  the  graceftd  merlins  hunted 
in  pairs.  Wild  notes  of  the  wood- 
pedcer,  the  jay,  and  the  magpie 
were  heard  at  every  comer:  and 
the  presence  of  a  dead  horse  or 
beast,  not  then  as  now  sent  to  mar- 
ket for  human  food,  was  attested 
within  a  few  hours  by  the  deep 
croak  of  the  raven,  whose  mission, 
with  the  carrion-crow,  the  buzzard, 
and  birds  of  their  kind  is,  like  that 
of  the  vultures  in  the  East^  to  re- 
move from  the  fiice  of  the  eajrth  de- 
caying animal  matter,  which  might 
otherwise  pollute  the  wholesome  air. 
My  *  joy  of  youthful  sports'  was 
birds*-nesting.  Cruel  again  !  I  hear 
some  excellent  old  lady  of  either 
sex  exclaim.  I  deny  it ;  there  is  no 
cruelty  in  birds'-nesting,  though,  as 
in  every  other  pursuit  of  boy  or 
man,  where  he  is  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  birds  or  beasts,  it  may  be 
made  the  instrument  of  cruelty.  A 
vast  quantity  of  mawkish  rubbish 
is  talked  about  the  agonies  of  the 
bereaved  mother,  the  vain  flutter- 
ings  around  the  desolate  home,  and 
twaddle  of  that  sort.  Surely  such 
persons  should  abstain  from  eating 
eggs  for  breakfast,  and  eschew  bat- 
ter puddings.  Do  they  suppose 
that  an  old  hen  likes  to  have  her 
newly  laid  egg  abstracted  from  the 
nest  ?  Surely  not;  she  dtsUkes  it. 
She  protests  against  it,  she  pecks 
the  hand  or  flies  at  the*  face  of  the 
hen-rwife  who  removes  it,  she  looks 


disconsolate  when  it  is  removed 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  iheo' 
forgets  all  about  it,  and  prepares 
lay  another.  Why,  the  Bible  iiat 
expressly  forbids  the  Hebrew 
stretch  forth  his  hand  against  tl 
sitting  bird,  and  as  expressly  pc 
mits  the  taking  of  the  eggs  or  tl 
capture  of  the  younff.  Bi^'-nee 
ing,  I  venture  to  say,  brings  out  mo 
good  qualities,  mental  and  physicf 
in  boys  than  any  other  pnrsu 
to  which  they  addict  themselve 
Patience,  observation,  and  endi 
ranee  are  brought  into  plaj  ; 
keen  eye,  a  cool  head,  strong  xniu 
cles,  and  well  strung  nerves  ai 
essential  to  the  pursuit.  Whi 
system  of  gynmastics  comes  np  i 
tree-climbing?  It  is  like  a  pap< 
chase  to  a  foxhunt,  a  sponging  bat 
to  a  free  swim  in  the  sea. 

But  we  are  not  writing  an  essaj 
but  a  history.  I  repeat,  my 'joy  < 
youthfrd  sports'  was  birds'-nestmg 
and  the  woods  and  well  timbere 
hedgerows  which  abounded  in  ou 
neighbourhood  afforded  ample  scop 
to  my  favourite  pursuit.  Soeurce 
copse  but  held  at  least  one  magpie* 
or  crow's  nest,  frequently  both 
and  Thomey  Wood  was  neve 
known  to  be  without  a  buzzard's 
In  the  distant  forest  of  Bolsover,  \ 
birds'-nesting  paradise  in  my  eyes 
all  wild  birds  had  their  eyries  anc 
all  wild  beasts  their  lairs.  Then 
the  kites  bred,  and  the  raven  an( 
the  heron ;  hawks  of  all  kinds,  jays 
magpies,  and  woodpeckers.  Tin 
bald-headed  coot,  the  merry  littl( 
grebe,  and  the  gracofril  moorhei 
tenanted  the  lone  pools  which  nes- 
tled in  its  depth ;  and  even  wood- 
cocks,  snipes,  and  sandpipers  were 
reported  at  times  to  breed  withii 
its  precincts.  Foxes,  badgers, 
hedgehogs,  stoats,  weasels,  and 
their  congeners  were  safely  nur- 
tured within  its  deep  recesses,  and 
from  thence  spread  themselves  ovei 
the  country.  My  notion  of  the 
happy  hunting  grounds,  was  a 
dream  of  Bolsover  Forest. 
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Mr.  Belt  entered  fully  into  my 
enthnsiasm  on  this  subject,  and  be- 
sides assisting  me  to  feed  and  bring 
up  ^e  young  birds  I  brought  home, 
generally  of  the  order  Raptore^, 
kites,  hawks,  or  buzzards,  gave  me 
most  useful  hints  as  to  the  where- 
abouts and  the  construction  of  their 
nests. 

•  You  talked,  Master  B.,  the  other 
day  about  *  classing,'  as  you  call  it, 
the  pigeons  along  with  the  cocks 
and  hens.  If  you  had  thought  of 
their  nests,  you  would  never  have 
made  that  mistake.' 

'Why,  Mr.  Belt,'  said  I,  'would 
you  class  birds  by  their  nests  ?' 

*  And  why  not,  if  they  are  to  be 
classed  at  all  ?  There  is  no  one 
thing  that  birds  are  so  constant 
and  regular  in  as  the  making  of 
their  nests,  more  especially  in  their 
lining.  Who  ever  saw  a  wren  or  a 
fif  8  nest  that  was  not  full  of  fea- 
thers, OP  a  warbler's  with  a  feather 
in  it  ?  Did  you  ever  know  a  black- 
bird line  its  nest  with  aught  but 
fibitms  roots,  or  a  song-thrush  col- 
lect any  soft  lining  at  all?  Did 
you  ever  see  a  finch's  nest  that  was 
not  finished  to  a  hair,  or  a  missel 
tilmiah  that  had  not  left  a  lock  of 
wool  hanging  over  the  side  ?  Many 
amiflsers  nest  has  escaped  taking 
from  the  belief  that  it  had  been 
t^ien  already.  The  lining  of  a 
rook's  nest  is  always  slovenly,  moss 
and  wool  mostly  ;  a  carrion  crow's 
is  Toimd  and  smooth  as  a  basin,  cow 
and  horsehair.  Then  look  at  the 
litile  grebe — the  didopper,  as  you 
call  her — she  dives  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pool  for  every  morsel 
of  weed  with  which  she  lines  her 
nesi;  the  coot  and  the  moorhen 
feteh  theirs  from  a  distance ;  while 

.the  swan  sits  on  her  nest  and 
ctttches  the  floating  pieces  as  they 
pass.' 

I  acknowledged  the  uniformity  of 
birds  in  this  matter,  and  remarked 
that  birds  were  very  clever  in  the 
art  of  concealing  their  nests ;  but 
the  old  man  would  not  admit  this. 
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*  I  don't  believe,  Master  B.,  that 
they  ever  think  of  hiding  their 
nests  at  all,  at  least  not  until  they 
have  been  taken  once  or  twice  ; 
and  then,  as  in  everything  else, 
they  profit  by  experience.  Why 
should  a  bird  think  that  you  and  I 
want  to  take  its  nest  ?  If  they  did, 
they  would  never  come,'  as  they  do, 
near  houses  and  homesteads  to  build. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  blackbirds'  and 
the  thrushes'  nests  in  a  wood  are 
within  ten  feet  of  the  ride.  Nature 
provides  for  the  protection  of  the 
eggs  by  colouring  them  like  the 
substances  near  which  they  are  laid. 
Eggs  on  the  ground  are  dark  ;  eggs 
in  the  bush  are  green  or  blue  ; 
white  eggs  are  always  hid  in  holes 
of  trees  or  banks.  There  are  such 
like  differences  in  the  eggs  of  dift 
ferent  birds;  but  the  same  birds 
line  their  nests  the  same  way,  just 
as  they  lay  the  same  eggs.' 

This  axiom  I  verified  in  numbers- 
less  instances  in  after  years.  I  ^re- 
member an  especial  one  in  a  wild 
part  of  Ireland  called  Bally croy, 
where  I  lived  for  some  years. 
There  is  not  a  tree  in  the  barony, 
not  one,  I  think,  within  four  milest 
of  where  I  was  located.  I  had  ob- 
served that  the  water-ouzel  inva- 
riably places  four  or  five  dried  oak 
leaves  beneath  the  first  lining  of  her 
nest.  On  examining  one  taken  close 
to  my  house,  I  found  the  five  leaver, 
oah  leaves,  as  usual.  Where  did 
they  come  from  ? 

CHAPTER  V. 
BIBDS'-NlSTIHa. 

One  morning  in  the  early  spring, 
I  had  obtained  permission  to  spend 
a  long  day  in  the  forest  birds'- 
nesting.  Bill  was  to  accompany  me, 
as  well  to  *  look  after '  me  as  to 
carry  a  basket  of  provisions  for  our- 
al-fresco  dinner,  consisting  of  cold 
fowl,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  plenty 
of  bread  and  butter. 

Light  were  my  slumbers  the  night, 
before,  and  at  the  first  rattle  of  the- 
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gravel  against  the  panes  I  started 
from  my  bed,  and  throwing  the  case- 
ment open,  inhaled  the  sweet  cool 
air  of  the  morning,  and  viewed  on 
the  horizon  the  first  streaks  of  the 
dawn.  Short  were  our  orisons, 
limited  onr  ablations  ;  hastily  swal- 
lowing the  cup  of  still  hot  tea, 
placed  providently  by  kind  hands 
on  the  hob,  and  taking  semi-circular 
bites  out  of  a  thick  piece  of  bread 
and  butter,  I  had  within  five  minutes 
joined  my  companion  on  the  lawn ; 
and,  full  of  gleeful  anticipation,  we 
turned  our  faces  in  the  direction  of 
the  distant  forest.  Our  road  lay 
through  the  Dene,  as  the  beautifully 
wooded  narrow  valley  which 
stretches  away  to  Thomey  Wood 
was  called,  and  passed  close  to 
the  Grange,  an  ancient  stone- 
built  house  surrounded  by  a  moat 
now  partially  filled  up.  It  had  been 
a  place  of  note  in  its  time ;  a  pair  of 
massive  pieces  of  masomy  showed 
where  a  heavy  gate  once  stood,  and 
lo(&l  antiquaries  could  trace  the 
remains  of  fosse  and  wall,  and  other 
defences.  The  Grange  was  now 
nothing  more  than  an  excellent 
&rm  house,  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  with 
whom  I  was  an  especial  £»vourite, 
its  owner  and  occupant. 

As  we  approached  the  Grange  by 
the  southern  entrance,  the  labourer 
earliest  at  his  work  saluted  me  with 
a  kindly  *  Good  morning,  Master  B  ! 
Up  betinjes,  sir  !*  and  looking  over 
the  low  wall,  I  recognised  the  burly 
form  of  Mr.  Stubbs  himself,  stand- 
ing with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  in 
the  only  comer  of  the  yard  as  yet 
touched  by  the  early  sunbeams, 
contemplatmg,apparently  with  much 
8atisfi5U3tion,  a  cluster  of  two  year  old 
Devon  beasts,  some  of  which  were 
lazily  stretching  themselves,  the 
majority  lying  asleep,  but  still  chew- 
ing the  cud,  among  the  thick,  dry 
straw.  A  greyhound  sat  on  its 
haunches,  nestling  his  long  nose 
against  the  flap  of  Mr.  Stubbs's 
pockety  in  search  of  the  hidden 
hand ;  and  a  UtUe  rough  terrier  at 


his  feet,   aware  of  my  approach 
growled  wickedly.    Some  well  bred 
short -faced,   fine -coated   breeding 
sows  poked  their  heads  out  of  tbc 
litter  as  they  heard  the  gate-lsttch 
rattle,  anticipating  breakfast ;  a  long 
Hue  of  white  Dorking  fowls  "wert 
stepping,  in  apparently  endless  suc- 
cession, in  single  file,  jerkingly   out 
of  the  henhouse ;  and  a  multitude 
of  pigeons  overhead  emerged  from 
their  cote  in  little  clusters  of  threes 
and  fours,  and  commenced  ruccat- 
tuctooing  and  bowing  to  each  otlier 
in  most  absurd  fashion.     A  picture 
of   peace  and   plenty  and  animal 
comfort  was    that   farmyard,    and 
dearly  did  Mr.  Stubbs,  its  presiding 
genius,  love  it.     I  was  received  -with 
a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand ;  and  a 
hearty  invitation  to  breakfast  hav- 
ing been  declined  on  the  ground  of 
my  recent  meal,  we  proceeded  to- 
gether to  the  house,  where  my  refti- 
BJBil  was  condoned  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  tumbler  of  rum  and  milk.     We 
found  Mrs.  Stubbs  and  her  daughter 
Susan  in  the  large  hall  which  served 
for  the  general  sitting-room  of  the 
family ;     and    Mrs.    Stubbs,    who 
prided  herself  on  being  a  farmer's 
wife,  as  she  was  a  ^E^rmer's  daugh- 
ter, proceeded  to  the  dairy  to  bring 
the    milk    with    her    own    luuids. 
Susan,  whose  dehght  it  had  been  to 
play  at  nursing  me  as  a  baby  some 
ten  years  before,  gave  me  a  hearty 
kiss,  at  which  Mr.  Stubbs  laughed, 
and  made  some  allusion  to  some- 
body being  jealous.     Susan  Stubbs 
was  about  twenty,  a  good-tempered, 
fresh -coloured,  smiling  girl,  with 
the  brightest  of  eyes  and  the  softest 
of  hair,  her  nose  slightly  turned  np 
and  her  mouth  rather  too  wide  for 
perfect  beauty;    but   as   the   only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Mr.  Stubbs 
of  the  Grange,  generally  recognised 
as  such.     It  was  understood  that 
amongst    her    numerous    admirers 
Susan  had  but  to  pick  and  choose. 
For  my  own  part,  I  may  confess 
that  next  to  Baby  Belt,  I  adored 
Susan  Stubbs.  ^^  , 
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Her  mother  soon  retnmed  with 
the  milk,  sweet,  warm,  and  frothing 
&CHn  the  paH ;  a  bottle  of  mm  and 
a  sweet  cake  being  produced  fi:om  a 
oomer  cupboard,  I,  for  the  first  time 
in  mj  life,  tasted  that  delectable 
compound,  rum  and,  milk.  It  was 
possible  I  might  have  liked  the 
mQk  pure  and  simple  better,  but 
there  was  a  charm  in  the  novelty, 
and  rum  and  milk  sounded  so  manly. 
I  swallowed  mj  tumbler  at  a 
draught ;  Bill,  to  whom,  sitting  by 
the  kitchen  fire,  Mrs.  Stubbs  had 
kindly  taken  a  similar  jorum,  sat 
prcdonging  the  enjoyment  by  sip- 
ping it  slowly,  and  with  intense  de- 
light. 

'How's  the  fox,  Mr.  Stubbs?' 
said  I;  *  how's  Charhe  ?' 

'  Oh !  he's  right  enough.  Master 
R  Crafty  yagabond !  Come  and 
see  him.' 

Truth  to  tell,  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Stobbs'  fox  had  been  almost  as 
muck  in  my  mind  as  the  visit  to 
hiTnaelf  and  his  charming  fsunily. 
'  Charlie,'  the  only  fox  I  had  ever 
seen,  was  an  object  of  unceasing  in- 
terest to  me.  His  kennel  was  under 
the  old  moss-grown  stone  steps,  con^ 
stmcted  long  ago  to  aid  the  heavily 
attired  horseman  to  climb  to  hSa 
bulky  steed ;  they  stood  beneath  a 
huge  dm  tree  which  grew  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house.  Charlie, 
a  collar  round  his  neck,  with  chain 
attached  to  a  strong  post,  was  seen 
as  we  approached  stretched  on  the 
topmost  step,  his  nose  hidden  be- 
tween his  forepaws,  his  ears  laid 
flat  to  his  head,  his  bushy  tail  at 
full  length  in  a  line  with  his  body. 
As  we  came  nearer  he  retained  Ins 
posiiaon,  but  seemed  to  press  him- 
self closer  and  closer  to  the  stone, 
and  remained  motionless. 

*  CharHe,  you  rascal ! '  said  Mr. 
Stubbs,  'what  mischief  have  you 
been  up  to  now P     Eh,  Charlie?' 

The  creature  seemed  to  realise 
the  &ct  that  no  compliment  was 
expressed  or  intended;  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  the  utmost  stretch  of 


which  it  was' capable,  displaying  a 
formidable  array  of  sharp  teeth, 
and  made  a  very  peculiar  noise 
which  -came  from  his  throat,  and 
gave  the  idea  of  his  having  a  bone 
stuck  in  it. 

'  Look  at  him,  Master  B.  Look 
at  him  now !  The  cunning  of  that 
crittur  beats  all  I've  ever  seen  or 
heard  of.  WoTild  you  believe  it,  he 
has  made  two  runs  round  his  ken- 
nel, so  as  to  cheat  the  chickens  ?' 

There  certainly  were  two — an 
inner  and  an  outer,  whatever  might 
have  been  Charlie's  intention  in 
TnA.1riTig  them. 

*  You^  see,  the  fowls  soon  learnt 
by  experience  how  far  Master  Char- 
lie could  spring,  and  always  kept 
outside  the  ring  he  had  made  by 
running  round  and  round  at  the 
fuU  stretch  of  his  chain ;  so  what 
does  he  do  but  make  an  inner  ring, 
and  when  the  chickens  come  to  pi<ds: 
a  bono  or-  any  bit  of  food  he  maj 
have  left  (I  believe  the  villain 
leaves  it  on  purpose),  he  is  down 
upon  them  in  no  time.  He  killed 
two  last  week  and  buried  them. 
Eh,  Charlie  ?    You  rogue,  you  I* 

Qiarlie  hawked  up  another  snarl 
from  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
'  Buried  them !    Where  ?' 

*  Why,  under  those  two  stones  he 
has  managed  to  loosen  in  the  pave- 
ment; and  he  will  take  them  up 
and  replace  them,  too,  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  me  to  tell  you.  I  one 
day  laid  a  pheasant  and  a  rabbit 
down  just  here,  and  turned  away 
but  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  a 
labourer;  the  pheasant  had  va- 
ziished,  and  it  was  only  one  of  his 
tail  feathers  sticking  out  from  under 
the  stone  that  saved  me  from  think- 
ing I  was  bewitched.' 

'That  looks  as  if  foxes  liked 
pheasants  better  than  rabbits,  Mr. 
Stubbs  ?' 

'  So  my  lord's  keeper  said ;  but 
it's  no  such  thing.  The  pheasant 
lay  the  handiest,  so  he  tooK  it  and 
buried  it^  as  I  told  you ;  he  had  no 
time  for  choice.    There's  nothing, 
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excepting  a  rat,  that  a  fox  likes  so 
much  as  a  rabbit' 

We  were  soon  on  our  road  again, 
our  spirits,  mine  especially,  buoy- 
ant, boiling  over.  Perhaps  the  un- 
accustomed stimulant  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  but  there  was 
enough  to  make  me  joyous  without 
that.  Healthy  and  strong,  without 
fear  or  care,  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
I  loved  best,  why  should  I  not  be 
happy  ?  It  was  a  lovely  morning, 
the  newly  risen  sun  made  the  dew- 
drops  glisten  like  diamonds  on  the 
twigs,  the  birds  sang  around  and 
above  us,  the  air  was  fresh  and 
wholesome,  and  all  nature  seemed 
to  rejoice  with  us  ;  why  should  we 
not  be  happy  ? 

*  Can  you  sing,  Bill  ?  '  said  I. 
Bill  thought  he  could,  but  didn't 
know  any  words  except  those  of 
the  Morning  Hymn,  which  he  had 
learnt  at  Sunday  school,  and  which 
he  believed  was  only  sung  *  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God.*  I  pro- 
posed that  he  should  sing  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God  then  and 
there,  which  Bill  did ;  and  I  still 
think  that  the  hymn  was  neither 
out  of  season  nor  out  of  place. 
After  that  I  sang  *  How  doth  the 
little  busy  bee,'  to  the  same  tune,  and 
so  we  went  rejoicing  on  our  way. 
*  Arcades  ambo  et  cantando  pares,' 
as  I  afterwards  learnt  to  quote. 

Bolsover  Forest  was  reached  at 
last,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  plun- 
ging into  its  deepest  recesses — down 
Jong  natural  avenues,  beneath  old- 
est moss-grown  oaks,  crooked 
thorns,  and  ancient  nuts  with 
trunks  like  forest  trees,  and  so  on 
by  copse  and  thicket,  dell  and 
dingle,  wild  waste,  and  swampy, 
rush-grown  pasture.  Our  search 
had  been  most  successful  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  eggs,  but 
fiiose  which  we  had  found  were 
generally  the  more  common  ones. 
The  summer  birds  indeed,  although 
they  had  arrived,  had  not  as  yet 
built  their  nests.  Our  collection 
comprised  nothing  beyond  black- 


birds' and  thrushes',  hedge  spar 
rows',  chaffinches',  and  robins'  c 
the  smaller  birds;  a  few  rooks' 
magpies',  and  a  single  kestrel's,  o 
the  larger.  As  we  passed  alonj 
the  dank,  sedgy  outskirts  of  a  dee] 
black  pool  which,  fringed  with  aJ 
ders  and  tussocks  of  grass,  covere< 
many  acres  of  ground,  a  wounde< 
duck  started  at  my  feet ;  the  poo 
thing  could  scarcely  fly,  and  witl 
difficulty  fluttered  along  just  out  o 
reach  of  my  hand.  What  I  mean 
to  do  with  it  I  cannot  tell ;  but  \ 
boy,  like  a  puppy,  runs  after  ever; 
living  thing  that  runs  away  fron 
him.  In  a  moment,  shouting  t* 
Bill  to  keep  near  the  edge  and  cu 
her  off  from  the  water,  I  was  in  ho 
pursuit,  dashing  over  the  stumps 
tumbling  over  the  tussocks,  splash 
in^  through  the  pools,  ever  on  th< 
point  of  catching  the  wretched  birc 
which,  with  terrified  cries,  stil 
managed  to  keep  just  out  of  reach 
I  came  to  a  place  where  the  pool 
stretching  into  a  sort  of  bay,  inter 
cepted  my  further  progress,  whei 
to  my  surprise,  afl»r  fluttering  foi 
a  few  yanis  along  the  water,  8h< 
took  wing,  and  flew  strongly  anc 
rapidly  away,  leaving  Bill  and  my 
self  to  stare  at  each  other  in  inut< 
amazement.  We  had  had  just  th< 
same  kind  of  chase  aft^er  a  lapwing 
while  crossing  the  bleak  commoi 
which  lay  between  Thomey  Woo< 
and  the  forest  as  we  approached  i 
in  the  morning,  and  we  agreed  tha 
it  was  a  singular  coincidence.  A 
we  walked  round  the  bay,  our  at 
tention  was  attracted  by  two  o 
three  nests,  not  unlike  rooks'  nest: 
but  larger,  built  in  a  little  clump  o 
picturesque  Scotch  firs.     As  we  ap 

E reached,  some  herons,  their  lon^ 
)gs  stretched  behind  them  an< 
forming  a  counterpoise  to  ther 
prominent  necks,  took  wing  anc 
with  wild  cries  of  alarm  flew  £bu 
away.  How  my  heart  beat  I  Thii 
must  be  the  heronry  which  I  hac 
heard  and  dreamt  of,  but  never  hopec 
to   see.     A    heron's  egg  was    th« 
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grand  desideratum  for  my  collection, 
and  ncfw  the  great  prize  seemed 
wiihin  my  grasp!  On  our  exa- 
mining the  trees  however,  one,  and 
one  only,  appeared  possible  to  be 
climbed,  but  on  tbis  was  a  nest  from 
which  we  had  seen  the  old  bird 
depart,  so  we  knew  for  a  certainty 
there  were  eggs  in  it.  The  tree 
grew  on  the  bank  overhanging  the 
tarn  and  leaned  over  the  water  at  a 
Tezy  considerable  angle,  the  great 
roots  which  held  it  being  twisted 
into  the  bank  like  the  shrouds  of 
a  raking  schooner-rigged  vessel. 
There  were  no  boughs  until  near 
the  top,  and  the  nest  was  at  the  ex- 
j^emity  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  them, 
bat  after  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen 
&ei  there  were  broken  spikes  stick- 
ing out,  the  remnants  of  former 
branches  which  had  been  broken 
by  the  tempest  or  by  the  weight  of 
^e  snow.  Bill  wished  to  venture, 
but  I  would  not  allow  it;  the  honour 
of  taking  a  heron's  nest  was  too 
great  to  be  surrendered.  In  three 
seconds  my  jacket  was  off,  and  BiU 
poshing  behind,  I  had  commenced 
swarming  towards  the  coveted 
prize.  The  girth  of  the  tree  was 
considerable,  but,  as  I  said,  it  leant 
over  the  water  at  a  great  angle, 
the  bark  too  was  rough,  affording 
finffer-hold  betwixt  its  interstices, 
ana  the  sugar-loaf  buttons  on  my 
waistcoat,  of  which,  as  was  the 
&shion  in  those  days,  there  was  a 
&YOiirable  eruption,  rather  assisted 
me.  The  spikes  though  dead  were 
not  rotten,  and  eventually  I  found 
mjaelf  at  the  base  of  the  branch  on 
which,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet, 
the  great  flat  nest  was  placed.  The 
branch,  either  naturally  or  from  the 
weight  placed  upon  it,  bent  rather 
downwards,  and  I  could  see  its  con- 
teots,ihree  green  eggs,  larger  than  a 
crow's  and  much  longer,  indeed  so 
kmg  in  proportion  to  their  breadth 
as  to  bo  unlike  any  other  birds  I 
had  ever  seen.  I  suppose  a  heron 
Tequires  a  long  egg  wherein  to  pack 
its  long  legs. 


Pausing  for  a  moment  to  recover 
my  breath  and  to  steady  my  nerve, 
I  commenced  the  dangerous  process 
of  climbing  along  the  nearly  hori- 
zontal bough  towards  the  nest. 
This,  as  every  birds'-nester  knows, 
is  a  very  ticklish  and  difficult  ope- 
ration. As  you  look  downwards 
there  is  nothing  betwixt  you  and 
the  ground  to  break  your  fall  should 
an  accident  happen,  and  the  ground 
looks  such  a  terrible  depth  below 
you  !  In  this  case  it  was  doubly 
terrifying,  for  I  was  immediately 
over  the  deep  silent  pool  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  as  I  involuntarily  cast 
my  eyes  downwards  for  a  second 
it  seemed  as  though  a  fathomless 
abyss  were  beneath  me,  a  new  sky 
somewhere  in  the  remotest  depths, 
and  a  chubby-faced  boy  suspended 
in  mid-air  gazing  upwards  at  me. 
Closing  my  eyes  for  a  second  and 
repressing  with  some  difficulty  a 
feeling  of  giddiness,  I  scrambled  on- 
wards, fixing  them  steadily  on  the 
goal  of  my  hopes,  and  striving, 
though  not  with  entire  success,  to 
close  them  upon  all  beside.  I 
reached  the  nest  at  last ;  it  was  a 
large,  flat  structure,  composed  like 
a  rook's,  externally  of  sticks  and 
lined  almost  entirely  with  wool. 
It  contained  as  I  have  said  three 
eggs,  two  of  which  I  managed  to 
transfer  wrapped  up  in  my  little  blue 
pocket-handkerchief  to  that  general 
receptacle  of  a  boy's  treasures  my 
cap,  and  replaced  it  carefully  on 
my  head,  tying  the  strings  beneath 
my  chin.  How  to  carry  the  other 
was  the  question.  It  was  too  large 
for  my  mouth,  and  after  some  re- 
flection I  put  it  into  my  trousers 
pocket  and  prepared  to  descend 
from  my  perilous  position.  Alas  ! 
this  was  no  easy  matter ;  the  *  facilis 
descensus'  is  all  very  well  under 
certain  circumstance,  but  under  ex- 
isting ones  the  *  descensus '  was  ex- 
actly the  reverse  and  *revocare 
gradum'  was  indeed  the  work. 
Lying  full-length  flat  upon  the 
bough  and  carefully  dragging  my- 
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self  backwards,  I  liad  etot  safely  over 
some  four  or  five  feet  and  was 
h(^nsg  to  feel  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
I  dared  not  tnm  my  head  to  look 
for,  when  from  the  tightness  of  my 
tronsers  I  felt  the  egg  in  my  pocket 
break  with  a  crnnch.  An  inyolnn- 
tary  start  threw  me  off  my  balance, 
and  in  an  instant  I  had  swong 
rotmd  beneath  the  bongh,  and  un- 
able to  retain  my  hold  found  myself 
traversing  the  air  towards  that 
mock  heaven  I  hcul  contemplated  a 
few  seconds  before. 

When  conscionsness  retamed,  I 
found  myself  stretched  at  length  on 
the  sonny  bank  to  which  the  devoted 
Bill,  having  rescued  me  from  the  pool 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life, 
had  dragged  me.  He  was  leaning 
over  me,  uttering  ejaculations  of 
grief  and  despair,  for  the  lad  loved 
me  well  and  he  thought  I  was  dead. 
Possibly  some  dread  of  personal 
consequences  might  obtrude  itself, 
and  add  intensity  to  his  grief,  for 
human  motives  are  never  absolutely 
pure,  but  his  grief  was  genuine  and 
extreme.  *What'll  missus  say? 
Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  What'll  missus 
say  ?  Master  B.,  Master  B. !  Pray 
look  up,  sir !  Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! '  and 
then  *  dA  capo.'  Gradually  I  found 
strength  to  comply  with  his  request, 
and  Bill's  joy  was  unbounded  when 
at  last  I  opened  my  eyes  and  gazing 
dreamily  upon  him  asked,  *  Are  the 
eggs  broken  ?  '  The  answer  that 
they  were  all  right  did  more  to  re- 
vive me  than  any  ordinary  restora- 


tives had  they  been  at  hand  coi 
have  done,  and  I  was  soon  al 
with  Bill's  assistance,  and  wrapj 
in  his  dry  coat,  for  he  had  fortunat 
carried  that  garment  in  his  hai 
to  reach  the  edge  of  the  fore 
where  he  left  me  to  proceed  at  ] 
leisure,  and  running  on  to  i 
Grange  speedily  returned  with  1 
Stubbs  in  the  dog-cart  who  bron^ 
Susan  with  him,  and  wraps  a 
shawls  and  much  condolence  a 
Idnd  words,  and  was  taken  home  s 
put  to  bed,  from  which,  for  so 
sort  of  fever  ^ensued,  I  did  not  i 
for  a  month,  and  then  I  learnt  tl 
in  recognition  of  the  spirited  act 
which  he  had  saved  my  life,  : 
father  had  promised  to  bind  ] 
apprentice  to  any  trade  he  rxn{ 
select.  Bill  was  delighted,  for 
had  always  had  a  soul  above  c( 
boying ;  Mr.  Belt  and  his  wife  w 
gratefol.  Baby  charmed,  and  I  i 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  my  pi 
mate  by  the  pleasing  inteHigei 
that  I  was  to  be  sent  at  once 
school. 

Bill  at  his  own  request  was  box 
'prentice  to  Mr.  Allonby,  the  -w 
known  white  and  blacksmith 
Slowton,  a  master  of  his  en 
whose  fkme  extended  many  m 
beyond  the  town  he  lived  in.  I 
Allonby  was  especially  great  a 
locksmith ;  and  Bill,  who  was  a  hai 
lad,  and  had  a  natural  turn 
practical  mechanics,  could  hardl 
think  have  chosen  better  for  hims 
Some  years  elapsed  before  we  i 
again. 
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rl  personal  oontroTersy  between 
Dr.  Newman  and  Professor 
Kingsley  lias  been  closed  by  Dr. 
Newman  himself.  Seldom  does  the 
press  show  so  much  unanimitj*  as 
reviewers  have  shown  in  awarding 
to  Dr.  Newman  the  victory  in  that 
a&ir  so  mnch  to  be  regretted ;  nor 
can  it  occnr  to  ns  for  a  moment  to 
T&cfen  the  question.  But  afber  all, 
it  is  wonderful  to  reflect  for  how 
small  a  concession  Dr.  Newman  was 
contending;  how  limited  has  been 
the  victory  awarded.  He  has  satis- 
fied his  readers  that  at  no  part  of 
his  career  was  he  guilty  of  conscious 
insinoerity  !  It  is  truly  hard  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Kingsley,  even  in 
'the  utmost  heat  of  the  crisis,  would 
have  grudged  this  narrow  admis- 
sion; but  unfortunately  plenty  of 
smoke  mixed  with  the  flame  between 
the  combatants.  Dr.  Newman, 
having  been  now  withdrawn  from 
official  influence  in  Oxford  and  in 
the  English  Church  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  is  to  it  in  a  wholly 
honourable,  though  hostile  position. 
Owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  move- 
ment in  which  he  was  the  chief 
actor,  he  belongs  to  history;  and 
we  might  review  his  whole  course 
with  just  the  same  impartiality  as 
though  the  gn,Ye  had  long  closed 
over  him.  Yet  we  do  not  purpose 
here  to  analyse  any  part  of  it  for 
its  own  sake,  but  only  because  he 
is  an  eminent  and  noble  type  of  a 
very  considerable  party,  against 
whom,  for  scores  of  years  at  least, 
and  possibly  for  centuries,  a  hard 
hattk  will  have  to  be  fought.  All 
that  we  have  to  say  of  him  will  lie 
within  a  narrow  compass,  without 
any  possible  ambiWity  as  to  facts. 
Only  for  historicid  justice  two  re- 
marks on  the  more  recent  contro- 
versy seem  to  us  proper.     First,  we 


do  not  at  all  infer  that  those  who 
now  feel  kindly  towards  Dr.  New- 
man, pass  thereby  judgment  on 
themselves  for  animosity  against 
him  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Then  he  was  to  them  as  a  wolf  in 
the  sheepfold.  He  professed  to  be 
saving  the  lambs  from  Rome,  while 
in  fact  he  was  leading  them  thither. 
Indignation  against  him  was  then 
natural,  inevitable,  justifiable,  whe- 
ther he  knew  or  did  not  know  what 
he  was  about.  In  the  excitement 
of  such  a  time,  some  would  take 
one,  others  the  other  alternative. 
It  is  neither  wonderful  nor  blamable 
if  many  then  thought  he  designed 
what  he  effected,  who  now  admit 
that  he  deluded  himself  as  well  as 
his  followers.  But  now  that  he  has 
discovered  and  long  displayed  his 
true  colours,  they  can  honour  all 
that  they  see  admirable  in  him  with- 
out fear  that  any  will  mistake  an 
open  foe  for  a  friend.  Next,  even 
the  Apologia  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  bring  out  anywhere  sharply  and 
shortly  the  true  apology  which  lay 
in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Newman's  in* 
tellectual  position  was  false  from 
the  very  first  day ;  of  which  he  was 
long  profoundly  unaware. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more 
pitiable  mental  history  for  an  earnest 
man,  whose  talents  make  him  in 
early  .youth  the  premature  leader 
of  a  party,  than  to  discover  \ery 
gradually,  that  he  is  fundamentally 
out  of  place.  No  one  can  possibly 
escape  from  -such  a  position,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  hypocrisy 
and  treachery.  We  do  not  need 
to  rest  on  the  veracity  of  Dr. 
Newman's  details.  We  know  a 
priori,  without  his  aid,  how  trying, 
delicate  and  unmanageable  was  his 
problem.  Those  who  saw  these 
events  from  the  outside,  as  did  in- 


*  Venes  on  Various  Occasums.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman.     Burns, 
Dates  and  Co.  1868.! 
Aftiogia  fro  Vita  Sua.    67  the  same. 
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telligent  Dissenters,  understood  Dr. 
Newman's  very  dist3*essing  straggle 
more  easily  than  those  who  stood 
within. 

Universal  agreement  ascribes  to 
Dr.  Newman  a  wonderful  acuteness, 
subtlety  and  energy  of  logic ;  but 
it  is  the  logic  of  a  lawyer, — of  an 
advocate, — ^who  argues  only  from 
what  is  written^  or  from  what  his 
opponents  concede^  not  the  logic 
of  a  philosopher  who  cautiously 
searches  after  first  principles,  and 
verifies,  establishes,  corrects,  or 
abandons  them.  Men  who  have 
no  pretensions  to  philosophy  are 
alarmed  when  their  reasonings  lead 
to  very  novel,  perhaps  frightftd  re- 
sults ;  and  a  certain  common  sense 
then  leads  them  to  review,  and  sit 
deliberately  in  judgment  on^  their 
first  principles.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  that  this  was 
in  any  case  Dr.  Newman's  pro- 
cedure. With  him  honesty  and 
bravery  seem  to  have  consisted  in 
plunging  on  and  on  to  whatever 
conclusions  came  from  his  princi- 
ples, which  (as  far  as  we  can  judge) 
he  has  always  regarded  as  sacred 
and  unquestionable  ever  since  he 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic 
Succession.  Thus  alone  could  be 
explained  the  wonderful  phenome- 
non, that  an  active,  rich,  subtle  and 
powerful  mind  was  so  slow  to  dis- 
cover the  character  of  his  own  doc- 
trines. They  are  depicted  to  us  in 
a  very  concise  and  undeniably  clear 
form  in  two  pieces  of  poetry  now 
republished,  with  the  dates  of  No- 
vember and  December  1832.  These 
show,  that  at  least  as  early  as  1832, 
Dr.  Newman's  doctrine  was  essen- 
tially that  of  Rome,  i^inst  that  of 
all  the  Beformers  in  every  country 
of  Europe.  Herein  is  wrapt  up  the 
controversy  still  to  be  undergone  in 
the  Englisn  Church.  We  may  first 
quotethepiece  of  December  1 1, 1832: 

Pbivatk  JuDOMEirr. 
Poor  wanderers !  ye  are  sore  distress'd 
To  find  that  path  which  Christ  has  bless'd 
Track'd  by  his  saintly  throng. 


Each  claims  to  trust  his  own  itcak  wW, 
Blind  idol!  so  ye  laugnish  still, 
All  wranglers  and  all  wrong. 

He  saw  of  old  and  met  your  need. 
Granting  you  prophets  of  his  creed, 

The  throes  of  fear  to  swage. 
They  fenced  the  rich  bequest  he  madp, 
And  sacred  hands  have  safe  conveyed 

Their  charge  ftom  age  to  age. 

"Wanderers !  come  home !  obey  the  call  I 
A  MOTHEK  pleads,  who  ne'er  let  fall 

One  grain  of  holy  truth. 
Warn  you  and  win  she  shall  and  must ; 
For  now  she  lifts  her  from  the  dost, 

To  reign  as  in  her  youth. 

The  second  stanza  seems  to  allude 
to  the  canonical  Scriptures  as  the  be- 
quest conveyed  by  prophets.    These 
can  be    none    but    the    Christian 
*  fathers,'  from  IrensBus  downward. 
Not  to  press  the  word  prophets  in 
poetical   diction  too   severely,   we 
accept  this  stanza  as  expressing  the 
cardmal   point  in  which  the    Re- 
formers and  the  Church  of  Rome 
cordially   agreed,   viz.,    as   to    the 
sanctity   and   preciousness    of  the 
canonical  books— omitting  only  the 
question  of  the  Apocrypha,  which 
does  not  here  come  forward.     But 
the  main  controversy  was,  Who  ia 
to  interpret  the  sacred  books  ?  How 
is  an  individual  to  discover  what 
they  mean  ?     Here  the  Reformers 
replied,  that  each  man  and  woman 
must  judge  for  themselves,  as  they 
best  could,  by  the  best  helps  they 
had  or  could  get;   and  this  was 
called  Private  Judgment.     On  the 
contrary,  the  Traditionary  Church 
insisted  that  no  individual  had  duty 
or  right  of  private  judgment,  but 
was  bound  to  submit  to  that  which 
the  Church  laid  down.      No  one 
definite   tenet  separated,  or  could 
separate,  the  contending  parties  so 
sharply  as  this  general  difference. 
Not  only  was  no  room  whatever  left 
open  for  a  public  reformation  by 
the  laity  and  inferior  clergy,  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  old  church  was  ad- 
mitted ;  but  no  right  or  duty  was 
left  for  the  freedom  and  activity  of 
individual  conscience.      K  inivi- 
duals  must  not  judge,  it  is  folly  in 
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them  to  ihink  and  examine.  The 
Roman  doctrine  strikes  indeed  at 
the  root  of  all  personal  religion 
(which  it  merges  in  a  corporate 
religion),  and  at  all  personal  re- 
sponsibility. The  very  statement 
of  it  suffices  to  show,  that,  whoever 
helieves  it,  condemns  the  English 
Reformation  and  every  other  Re- 
fbrmatioii  which  has  taken  place  in 
Europe.  Yet  Dr.  Newman  in  1832 
plainly  espoused  that  side,  and  in 
deliberate  set  phrase  condemned 
PnTate  Judgment.  Nay,  he  iden- 
tified it  with  personal  wUfuhiess, 
calling  it,  '  a  trusting  in  that  blind 
idol,  our  own  weak  wiU*  After 
this,  it  is  curious  to  find  that  we 
were  all  entitled  by  him  toranglers 
and  wrong^  while  the  writer  of  the 
poetry  imagined  that  he  was  himself 
(by  some  divine  good  fortune)  ex- 
empted from  the  common  sentence 
and  was  not  judging  for  himself  in 
selecting  the  form  of  his  creed. 
Moreover,  to  prevent  all  mistake  as 
to  his  meaning,  he  put  forth  a 
figurative  personage  called  Mother, 
who  is  about  to  reign  over  ns  as  in 
her  yotUh ;  and  it  is  plainly  taken 
for  granted  that  all  who  do  not 
submit  to  her  decrees  are  truant 
children,  wcunderers.  Not  only  so  : 
bat  considering  that  this  reign  of 
the  Church  was  not  so  absolute  in 
the  second  century  as  in  the  third, 
nor  in  the  third  as  in  the  fourth, 
and  that  the  energy  of  the  Church's 
reign  was  great^t  under  Gregory 
Vll.  and  Innocent  III.  while  the 
rod  of  her  power  was  not  broken 
until  the  Reformation — ^nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  that  this  whole 
piece  protests  against  the  Her- 
niation, and  aspires  to  go  baok  to 
the  preceding  ages,  when  men  had 
fiuth  in  the  Church  instead  of  faith 
on  personal  conviction. 

Is  there  any  obscurity  about  this 
*  Mother  ? '  There  is  and  there  is 
not.  First,  there  is:  for  any  one, 
who  knows  even  superficially  the 
course  of  controversy  in  Ireland,  is 
aware  that  to  get  any  intelHgible 


explanation  who  and  where  the 
Mother  is,  and  what  are  her  decrees, 
is  a  prime  insuperable  difficulty. 
She  is  called  the  Church ;  but  that 
does  not  mean  the  entire  body  of 
professing  Christians,  nor  the  in- 
visible body  of  all  the  faithful,  but 
some  fraction  of  ordained  priests ; 
yet  again  no  body  of  priests  at 
which  we  can  point,  literally  or 
figuratively ;  nor  is  it  at  all  mere 
priests,  but,  it  seems,  bishops  only ; 
and  not  all  bishops,  but  only  bishops 
in  general  council;  yet  not  all 
general  councils,  for  you  must  ex- 
clude heretical  ones :  and  then  we 
have  to  learn  what  authority  decides 
which  councils  are  heretical  and 
which  orthodox,  and  which  are 
really  general.  We  have  in  short 
to  find  our  *  Mother '  before  we  can 
obey  her.  It  further  peeps  out 
that  a  consensus  of  the  learned  is 
supposed  to  decide  what  councils  are 
authoritative ;  hence  it  is  not  really 
the  councils  that  constitute  the 
'  reigning  Mother,'  but  certain  doc- 
tors behind  them,  who  (by  this 
logic)  are  higher  and  greater  than 
the  councils,  and  are  empowered  to 
reject  some  of  them  as  heretical. 
But  when  we  ask  who  these  doctors 
are,  there  is  no  reply,  except  that 
one  must  spend  many  laborious 
years  in  trying  to  find  them  out, 
with  no  criterion,  after  all,  to  check 
our  errors  ;  while  we  are  forbidden 
to  use  private  judgment  on  any- 
thing in  detail.  Besides,  there  is 
the  theory  of  the  Pope's  infallibility, 
which  sums  up  the  Church  into  the 
Pope,  and  inakes  him  the  Holy 
Mother.  In  one  who  is  aware  that 
such  is  the  cloudiness  of  this  meta- 
phor, such  the  difficulty  of  assigning 
to  it  any  practical  meaning  that 
can  satisfy  a  conscientious  inquirer, 
— ^it  might  seem  to  be  sheer  insanity 
to  propose  as  a  first  principle  of 
religion  to  submit  one's  under- 
standing to  the  '  Holy  Mother.* 

But,  secondly^  every  Romanist 
knows  from  his  cradle  that  this 
practical  difficulty  presses  on  no 
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on©  but  til©  tmliappj  Protestant, who 
Buffers  a  torture  like  that  of  Sisyphus 
or  Tantalus  if  he  struggle  to  dis- 
cover where  is  the  Mother  and  what 
are  her  infallible  decrees.  To  the 
Romanist  layman  all  is  clear,  all  is 
easy.  He  needs  not  to  trouble  his 
head  with  searching  after  an  im- 
palpable fiction.  He  has  but  to 
submit  to  a  Iwmg  director  at  his 
side — the  priest;  leave  to  him  all 
these  obscure  questions^  and  pass 
on  without  disagreeable  responsi- 
bility or  the  labour  of  thought.  It 
therefore  occurs  to  ask:  Had  Dr. 
Newman  secured  this  subsidiary 
but  very  necessary  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, without  which  the  doctrine  of 
an  authoritative  Mother  cannot  pos- 
sibly work  ?  He  had  already  gone 
to  that  perfection  of  Romanism  in 
November  1832,  when  he  wrote  the 
following : 

PEESECtmON. 

Say,  who  is  he  in  deserts  seen 

Or  at  the  twilight  hour  ? 
Of  garb  austere  and  dauntless  mien, 
Measured  in  speech,  in  purpose  keen, 
Calm  as  in  heaven  he  had  been, 

Yet  blithe  when  perils  lower. 

My  Holy  Mother  made  reply : 
'  Dear  child,  it  is  my  Priest. 

The  world  has  cast  me  forth,  and  I 

Dwell  with  wild  earth  and  gusty  sky. 

He  bears  to  men  my  mandates  highj 
And  toorks  my  sage  hchest, 

*  Another  day,  dear  child,  and  thou 

Shalt  join  his  sacred  band. 

Ah,  well  I  deem,  thou  shrinkeet  now 

From  urgent  ride  and  severing  vow. 

Time  hath  a  taming  hand.' 

We  cannot  suppose  that  this  piece 
was  Jntended  to  satirise  the  English 
bishops,  yet  certainly  not  one  of 
them  has  much  outward  likeness  to 
the  priest  here  described.  Our 
bishops  may  (for  aught  we  know) 
dress  ff^  gcurb  austere  when  in  private, 
but  in  public  they  appear  in  fine 
linen,  with  a  feminine  and  smooth 
aspect,  rather  to  be  called  courtier- 
like than  of  datmtless  miefi ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  say  that  the  world  lias  cast 
thfm  forth  or  that  they  endure  jperse- 
cuUofi^  while  they  have  seats  in  the 


House  of  Lords  and  at  least  5,000?.  a 
year.  Evidently  the  church  to  which 
the  poetry  calls  us  to  submit  is  noi 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England, 
but  a  church  under  jpersecutwn.  As 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  interpret 
this  persecuted  church  to  mean  the 
English  Reformers  under  Queen 
Mary,  or  the  Lollards,  or  the  Wal- 
denses,  we  seem  j  to  be  carried  back 
at  least  to  the  days  of  Athanasius. 
Not  but  that,  as  Athanasius  and 
Arius  were  each  in  turn  persecuted, 
it  is  dangerous  to  take  persecution 
as  a  note  of  the  true  Church.  It  is 
here  more  needful  to  insist,  that  in 
spite  of  the  wealth,  rank,  and  free- 
dom  from  persecution  which  give 
to  'our  bishops  so  unapostoHo  an 
aspect,  the  Priest  in  this  degenerate 
Church  is  supposed  to  rete-in  not 
only  his  unimpaired  status,  but  a 
direct  communication  with  that  in- 
visible potentate  the  holy  persecutecf 
one,  the  Church  in  the  vdldemess — 
the  Church  (are  we  to  say  ?)  of  the 
fourth  century — from  whom  (and 
not  from  our  modem  bishops)  the 
priest  receives  maiidates  high,  and 
works  the  sage  hehest  of  the  distant 
spiritual   queen.      Of  course  such 

*  mandates  high  *  are  given  to  be 
obeyed,  not  to  be  despised.  Thus 
the  authority  of  the  priest  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  missing  link  is 
found,  which  enables  every  layman 
to  obey  the  Holy  Mother  by  simply 
obeying  his  priest.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  religious  orders  and 
vows  are,  with  a  frankness  so  gra- 
tuitous to  the  argument,  here  pa- 
raded before  us.  Urgent  rule :  what 
is  that,  but  severe  asceticism  ? 
Severing  vow  :  what  means  that, 
but  a  system  of  ceUbate  priests,  so 

*  severed '  from  the  interests  of  the 
laity,  that  they  will,  in  pursuance 
of  Hildebrand's  craft,  be  devoted 
to  aggrandise  ecclesiasticism  ? 

On  Dr.  Newman  himself  nothing 
of  this  can  have  any  bearing  at  all, 
ever  since  the  day  that  he  dis- 
covered his  false  ground,  and  pub- 
licly joined  the  church  of  tradition ; 
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kit  on  those  who  then  went  along 
with  him,  and  still  remain  in  the 
English  Chnrch,  these  topics  bear 
very  heavily.  Do  the  doctrines 
ianght  in  these  two  poems  move 
sympathy  or  grief  in  such  men  as 
(if  for  his  eminence  we  may  name 
one)  Dr.  Pnsey  ? 

The  questions  that  here  arise  are 
fiir  too  great  to  admit  of  being 
softened  down  by  any  amiable  con- 
siderations. Oil  and  water  will  not 
mix ;  new,  when  principles  are  es- 
sentially opposed,  is  anything  gained 
by  disgrnse.  The  only  hope  of  re- 
eondHation  lies  in  faithful  simplicity 
of  speech,  divested  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  all  unkindness  and  of  all 
arroguit  assumption ;  and  in  truth, 
the  whole  case  may  be  stated  with 
entire  clearness  in  the  compass  of 
very  few  pages. 

We  do  not  at  all  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  have  always  been 
among  our  High  Church  individuals 
essentii^y  Bomanistic  in  theory. 
Benee,  also,  as  Conyers  Middleton 
remarked,  Bome  has  always  had  a 
steady  crop  of  converts  from  them. 
Bat  until  the  reform  of  Parliament 
in  1832  threw  into  fhe  Legislature 
a  TOwerM  body  of  Dissenters,  and 
oaiised  panic  in  the  Church,  Boma- 
nistio  teaching  could  not  effect  any 
energetic  or  national  movement. 
Terror  lest  Lord  Grey's  Church 
Beform,  aided  by  Dissenters  in 
Parliament^  should  prove  a  reality, 
made  hundreds  overlook  the  danger 
of  Bome,  while  clutching  at  Boman 
theory  for  defence  against  the  State. 
Dr.  Newman  might  have  taught 
the  same  doctrines  with  the  same 
ability  and  the  same  energy  twenty 
years  earlier, with  only  one  twentietn 
part  of  the  result.  Moreover,  ever 
since  his  own  example  proved  that 
the  doctrine  came  from  Bome  and 
led  to  Bome,  its  impetus  is  stayed! 
Nevertheless,  ike  Bitualist  clergy 
remain  as  the  fruit  of  his  move- 
ment ;  and  it  now  becomes  a  very 
grave  difficulty  how  the  State  is  to 
deid  with  them. 


Dr.  Newman  perfectly  under- 
stands the  intense  contrariety  of 
Bomanism  and  Protestantism.  The 
one  may  conquer  the  other,  but  you 
cannot  make  an  Eirenicon  between 
them,  any  more  than  between  two 
opposing  astronomical  or  medical 
theories.  It  is  important  to  look 
into  this  broadly,  from  its  historical 
side.  One  has  but  to  read  the  New 
Testament,  however  cursorily,  to 
see  that  the  religion  preached  by 
Jesus,  by  Paul,  by  every  apostle  so 
far  as  noticed,  was  pre-eminently  a 
personal  religion.  Individuals  were 
called  on  to  listen  with  their  own 
ears,  to  judge  with  their  own  con- 
sciences, to  cast  aside  the  creeds  or 
ceremonies  in  which  they  had  been 
trained  and  as  it  were  bom,  and 
devote  themselvea  to  a  nobler  mo- 
rality and  to  a  creed  which  wotdd 
intensify  and  develop  that  morality. 
Each  convert  exerted  his  private 
judgment  most  emphatically  in 
casting  off  the  culttis  of  his  youth 
and  manhood  and  adopting  a  new 
creed.  To  have  preached  submis- 
sion to  a  '  Holy  Mother  *  could  only 
have  secured  that  there  would  be 
no  spiritual  conversions,  nor  was 
such  a  form  of  preaching  morally 
possible  to  Judaism  or  to  ti^e  earliest 
Christianity.  Each  of  these  re- 
ligions attracted  proselytes  by  the 
purer  and  nobler  doctrines  which 
it  presented  to  their  intellects  and 
consciences,  in  contrast  to  those  of 
the  national  traditionaiy  religions ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  opposed 
to  this  than  to  lay  down  that  private 
men  must  not  judge  of  the  doctrine, 
but  must  look  for  an  external  body 
which  is  to  judge  in  their  stead ;  of 
which  body  they  are  (forsooth)  to 
furnish  themselves  with  outward 
notes  or  tokens.  It  is  hard  to  deal 
argumentatively  with  the  extrava- 
gantly imbecile  notion  that  it  is 
easier  to  decide  by  private  judgment 
that  a  certain  indefinite  Invisible 
Corporation  is  infallible,  and  is  en- 
trusted with  the  Divine  prero^tive 
of  judging  for  ns,  than  to  decide  by 
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tiie  same  private  judgment  the  spe- 
cial questions  of  moiility  or,  it  may 
be,  of  dogma,  on  which  the  laity 
are  expected  to  consult  their  spiri- 
tual directors.  Nor  are  we  here 
called  on  to  argue  about*  it,  but 
simply  to  point  out  that  the  doc- 
trine, which,  after  some  centuries, 
became  Catholic,  and  is  now  specifi- 
cally Boman,  is  in  utter  contra- 
diction both  to  the  facts  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  early  ages.  A 
pagan  cuUua  was  sometimes  propa- 
gated by  the  same  methods  as  the 
Jesuits  attempted  in  Asia ;  methods 
essentially  theatrical,  such  as  the 
displaying  of  emblems  and  perform- 
ing of  processions  or  dances  with 
special  utterances,  or  legends  to  ex- 
plain the  mysteria,  that  is,  the 
sacred  apparatus.  Not  unlike  this 
are  the  sacred  relics  of  Bomanism. 
The  point  on  which  we  insist  is 
this:  that  one  who  preaches  an 
infallible  Church,  which  is  to  super- 
sede men's  judgment  of  moral  and 
spiritual  controversies,  cannot  ad- 
dress men's  moral  and  spiritual 
faculties.  He  can  only  speak  to 
their  sensuous  imaginations,  by 
theatrical  display,  by  music,  by 
processions,  by  incense,  by  wreaths 
of  flowers,  by  gorgeous  dresses — to 
say  nothiig  of  idols  or  Virgins 
dressed  up,  holy  coats  or  other 
relics,  and  periodical  miracles  like 
that  of  St.  Januarius.  He  can 
address  nothing  but  the  outward 
senses  of  those  whom  he  would 
convert;  for  to  culdress  the  intel- 
lect and  conscience  is  to  admit  the 
propriety  of  using  private  reason 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  preacher.  The  movement 
called  Ritualism  in  the  Church  of 
England  at  this  day  is  nothing  but 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  de- 
velopment of  forbidding  private 
jud^nent.  It  is  but  a  mark  that 
the  religion  is  a  pagan  cultus,  and 
does  not  stand  on  the  ancient  apo- 
stolic foundation.  Of  course  we  are 
well  aware  that  special  texts  can  be 
quoted  from  the  New  Testament  in 


favour  of  ecclesiasticism.     Had   ii 
contained  absolutely  nothing  caj>a- 
ble  of  being  turned  to  this  service, 
perhaps  the  transformation  whict 
the  doctrine  of  James   and    PauJ 
underwent  into  that  of  Cypril  and 
Augustine  would  have  been  impos- 
sible.      But    the    glory    and     the 
strength  of  early  Christianity    (at 
least  according  to  all  its  defenders) 
lay  on  its  moral  and  spiritual  side, 
and  emphatically  in  the  freedom  of 
soul  which  it  bestowed  on  those 
who  had  but  one  Lord,  and  Him  in 
heaven.     Without   these  elements 
Christianily  is  as  salt  that  has  lost 
its   savour ;   and   in  the  fr*ightful 
history  of   the    Papacy,   with   its 
crusades,  its  wars,  its  Inquisition, 
its    massacres,   its    impurities,   its 
avarice,  we  see  what  a  curse  in  its 
perversion  it  became.     The  Refor- 
mation,  though  nearly  everywhere 
imperfect  and  halting,  whether  from 
the  infirmity  of  leading  reformers, 
the  intrigues  of  princes,  or  the  con- 
vulsive struggles  of  war,  yet  every- 
where of  necessity  became  a  revolt 
of  personal  private  reason  against 
authority,  and  in  so  far  was  a  re- 
turn to  original  Christianity.     The 
ecclesiasticism  against  which  it  thus 
necessarily  revolted   is  essentially 
pagan,   inasmuch   as  it   cares   for 
outward  obedience  more  than  for 
inward  intelligence  ;  also,  does  not 
seek  to   'minister  the   Spirit'  to 
individuals  and  *rear  them  into  a 
manhood  which  can  judge  for  itself, 
but  to  keep  them  in  a  perpetual 
childhood,    amused    by    theatrical 
displays.     Of  what  possible  avail  to 
morality  can  a  religion  be  which  is 
not  in  the  intellect  and  soul,  hat  is 
only    outwardly  stamped   on   the 
skin  P     The  metaphor  may  seem 
extravagant;   but  when   tested  in 
genuine  examples    it   will  justify 
itself.    Take  the  case  of  a  man,  who 
in  good  earnest  supposes  religion  to 
consi$t,  not  in  feelmg  with  his  heart 
and  seeing  with  his  eyes,  bat  in 
obeying  a  priest  who  is  to  feel  and 
see  for  him.     Suppose  him  to  arow 
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that  he  belieyes  theft  and  murder 
aod  lying  to  be  sins  only  because 
the  priest  tells  him  so,  but  that 
otherwise  he  would  see  no  harm  in 
^eni :  will  any  one  care  a  straw  for 
his  morality  ?  So,  if  he  say  that  he 
beHeves  God  to  be  good  and  all- 
knowing  and  truthful,  only  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.  because  the  priest 
so  tells  him,  but  that  if  the  priest 
told  him  that  Qtodi  is  cruel  and  lying 
and  ignorant  of  man's  actions,  he 
would  believe  it :  %\'ill  any  one  care 
a  straw  for  his  religion^  or  think 
any  spirituality  possible  to  him? 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
such  a  man's  religion  (so  called)  is 
outside  of  himself — is  (as  we  say) 
pnnted  on  his  skin  by  the  priest, 
and  has  neither  Hfe  nor  value.  A 
man  or  a  child  does  not  begin  to  be 
religions  at  all  until  he  begins  to 
have  private  judgment ;  and  he 
cannot  grow  up  into  spiritual  life, 
eicept  in  proportion  as  his  inde- 
pendent intellect  grows  up.  When 
he  beHeves,  not  because  he  is  told 
something,  but  because  he  sees  it, 
then  at  last  he  believes  to  some 
purpose,  because  '  he  believes  with 
his  heart,'  in  Hebrew  metaphor.  To 
bdieve  merely  because  a  jpriest  tells 
us,  or  merely  because  a  sacred  hook 
teUs  us,  makes  but  Uttle  practical 
difference  in  a  single  case  of  belief, 
though  the  former  reduces  the  in- 
tellect to  tenfold  slavery.  But  no 
&ith  is  perfect  or  trustworthy  until 
it  is  spiritual;  that  is,  untd  it  is 
lodged  in  the  man's  own  spirit  and 
is  discerned  by  his  own  faculties. 

It  is  easy  to  attempt  reftitation  of 
this  cardinal  axiom,  by  adducing  on 
the  one  side  questions  of  wisdom, 
and  on  the  other,  dogmas  of  faith, 
which  no  man  of  limited  education 
can  treat.  But  questions  of  wis- 
dom are  not  here  to  the  purpose. 
As  to  dogmas  of  faith,  —  for  in- 
stance if  no  man  can  discern,  so  as 
to  •  believe  with  his  heart,'  the  im- 
maculate conception  as  propounded 
hy  Pope  Pius  IX.,  it  will  only  prove 
^at  this  is  not  a  religious  truth 


at  all ;  but,  that  if  it  be  true,  it 
belongs  to  some  other  class  of  truth. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  can  be 
so  discerned  by  an  accomplished 
priest,  as  to  enable  him  to  say,  '  I 
believe,  not  merely  because  Pope 
Pius  IX.  has  affirmed  it,  but  be- 
cause I  discern  it  for  myself,'  on© 
thing  at  least  becomes  certain,  that 
the  priest  has  attained  his  dis- 
cernment by  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual development,  and  not  by 
external  ceremonies,  such  as  laying 
on  of  hands  ;  so  that  laymen  equally 
exercised  in  pious  thought  may 
attain  the  same  discernment.  An- 
other thing  may  be  laid  down,  that 
if  the  spiritual  doctrine  be  ever  so 
true,  ever  so  discernible  to  the  fa- 
culties of  the  spiritually  exercised 
and  advanced ;  yet  if  it  be  undis- 
cemible  to  true-hearted  beginners 
who  in  scripture  language  are  babes^ 
it  then  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
dogma  at  all ;  but  it  suffices  to  say, 
whosoever  can  receive  it,  let  him 
receive  it.  To  Protestants  we  may 
better  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
another  example.  The  doctrine  of 
the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  upon 
earth  was  all  but  universally  be- 
lieved by  the  very  early  church; 
and  in  the  sincere  opinion  of  many 
now  alive,  is  most  distinctly  taught 
in  the  New  Testament.  Yet  no 
man  can  possibly  so  attain  discern- 
ment of  ^is  doctrine,  as  to  believe 
it  independently  of  the  book.  This 
fact  suffices  to  make  it  improper  to 
account  the  doctrine  a  dogma  of  re- 
ligion, be  it  ever  so  true. 

But  in  the  last  paragraph  we 
have  touched  on  another  great 
topic,  in  which  Bomanism  identifies 
itself  with  Paganism,  namely,  in  its 
belief  in  charms  and  magic,  such  as 
the  spiritual  efficacy  of  an  outward 
act.  No  corruption  entered  the 
Christian  church  at  an  earlier  date  : 
none  was  more  fatal.  Surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  Paganism,  and 
filled  by  converts  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  most  ignorant  part  of 
society,  not  excluding  the  slaves^ 
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the  cliurcli  with  great  rapidity  mis- 
interpreted and  perverted  into  magic 
every  emblematic  rite ;  insomach 
that  all  ernhlems  may  be  justly  re- 
garded as  equally  dangerous  with 
images.  When  a  church  parted 
with  two  of  its  beloved  instructors, 
to  go  on  mission  among  the  neigh- 
bouring heathen;  when  with  ftill 
hearts  and  anxious  souls  they  took 
solemn  leave  of  them,  what  more 
agreeable  to  natural  piety  than, 
while  commending  them  to  God  in 
prayer,  to  breathe  blessings  upon 
them,  and  accompany  that  blessing 
by  the  well  known  emblematic  pa- 
ternal act  of  laying  hands  upon 
their  heads  P  Such  a  mode  of  bless- 
ing did  the  church  in  Antioch  use 
towards  Barnabas  and  Saul,  already 
accepted  and  active  among  them  as 
prophets  or  teachers.  Pioud  and 
proper  as  was  the  practice  was  in 
its  beginning,  pernicious  in  the 
extreme  has  been  the  mimicry  of 
it.  So  again,  when  Paul  and  the 
elders  commended  Timothy  to  the 
divine  blessing,  and  in  symbol 
thereof  laid  their  hands  on  his 
head  with  prayer,  it  is,  and  was 
(we  suppose),  an  open  question 
witix  Christians,  whether  their 
prayer  actually  drew  down  upon 
Timothy  some  immediate  increase 
of  spiritual  energy,  which  in  scrip- 
tural language  would  be  called  a 
bestowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To 
believe  t£is  would  be,  if  an  error, 
yet  a  venial,  and  in  some  sense  a 
noble  error,  as  being  the  error  of  a 
noble  soul ;  and  so  long  as  the 
efficacy  of  the  laying  on  of  hands 
was  not  separated  from  the  efficacy 
of  the  prayer  and  the  holiness  of 
those  who  prayed,  the  symbol  was 
incapable  o£  degenerating  into  a 
charm.  For  a  revered  teacher  to 
lay  hands  on  a  younger  man,  was 
early  interpreted  as  a  solemn  com- 
mendatum  of  him  to  others  ;  and  it 
is  so  understood  at  present  among 
churches  who  look  with  contemp- 
tuous disgust  on  the  idea  that  a  cere- 
^nony  has  any  spiritual  efficacy.    To 


lay  hands  on  the  head,  as  to  grasp  the 
hand  or  to  kiss,  has  its  appropriate 
meaning,  easily  understood;  but  one 
might  have  thought,  no  one  ivhc 
had  not  been  nursed  in  paganisn] 
could  pervert  the  symbolic  actionf 
into  charms.  *  Lay  hands  suddenly 
on  no  man,  neither  be  partaker  oi 
other  men's  sins,'  says  Paul  to 
Timothy:  that  is,  *  Beware  of  recom- 
mending to  the  brethren  a  man  who 
may  turn  out  worthless,  lest  you 
become  responsible  for  his  mis- 
chief.' What  more  simple  or  more 
sensible  ?  Yet  out  of  such  a  text 
is  elicited  the  monstrous  idea  that 
Timothy's  hands  had  a  magical 
virtue,  nay,  and  transmitted  to  even 
worthless  men  a  spiritual  power 
which  had  come  into  Timothy  from 
the  hands  of  Paul.  Such  is  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  Apostolic 
Succession!  It  maintains  that  every 
bishop  in  the  English  church  trans^ 
mils  by  his  hands  a  spiritual  power ; 
(which  is  indeed  defined  as  tke 
power  of  remitting  or  retaining 
sin!)  transmits  it  from  a  prede- 
cessor, who  got  it  from  one  before 
him ;  and  so  back  to  the  s^stles. 
It  insists  that  the  wickedness,  igno- 
rance, or  unbelief  of  any  bishop  who 
is  a  link  of  the  chain,  does  not  stop 
the  downflow  of  holy  influence — 
that  a  bishop,  as  such,  holy  or 
wicked,  wise  or  silly,  transmi1»  the 
influence  equally  well,  so  that  it  is 
not  impaired  by  time,  but  every 
modem  bishop  is  on  a  par  with 
Timothy  himself;  while  on  the  other 
hand  a  pious  Lutheran  minister  or 
Scotch  Presbyterian  has  not  this 
mysterious  (and  as  they  add,  shictly 
necessary)  gift,  but  is  a  mere  lay- 
man. Sydney  Smith  expresses  lus 
contempt  of  this  theory,  by  calling 
the  imaginary  gift '  the  true  vims ; ' 
and  it  is  indeed  hard  to  blame 
coarseness  towards  such  a  dogma. 
But  here  it  occurs  to  us  to  express 
our  wonder  how  any  man  can 
imagine  himself  ever  to  have  held 
in  his  heart  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines, if  be  has  accepted  baptismal 
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regeneration  and  apostolic  succes- 
sion without  a  struggle  or  a  shock. 
Such  evangeliealisni  can  have  been 
only  skin  deep.  Evangelical  theories, 
like  other  theories,  may  lie  on  the 
sor&ce  of  the  mind,  may  be  be- 
lieved because  they  are  (or  are  sup- 
posed to  be)  in  a  book.  But  a 
eennine  evangelical  can  as  well  be- 
here  paganism  outright,  as  believe 
tliat  a  profane,  ambitious,  sensual, 
misbdievrng  man,  called  a  bishop, 
can  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  that 
any  person  can  in  any  circumstances 
receive  a  spiritual  gift  by  purely 
physical  majiifestations.  He  totally 
didjelieves  it,  not  merely  because 
it  is  not  in  tbe  New  Testament, 
nor  merely  because  it  is  utterly 
opposed  to  all  the  principles 
^ch  pervade  the  New  Testament, 
bat  also  because  his  intellect  and 
heart  reject  it  with  contempt  and 
loathing.  He  regards  it  as  un- 
provable, for  it  attacks  the  very 
essence  of  his  iaith.  If  texts  were 
alleged  in  proof,  to  which  he  had 
no  reply,  he  would  have  to  say,  *  So 
mnch  the  worse  for  the  scripture ;' 
inasmuch  as  he  reveres  the  New 
Testament  for  its  spiritual  doctrine. 
Of  course,  he  does  not  really  put 
the  hypothesis  of  its  teaching  a 
paganism  wbich  would  force  him  to 
pgect  it,  when  the  fact  is,  that 
tiiere  is  not  the  shadow  of  pretence 
there  for  this  portentous  fiction. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  for 
the  two  other  great  perversions  of 
Christian  practice,  though  in  ex- 
ieimation  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
^  metaphors  are  in  one  or  two 
texts  undoubtedly  harsh,  in  regard 
to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Kew  birth  is  itself  a  harsh  metaphor, 
and  has  been  overstrained,  not  by 
^  High  but  by  the  Low  Church 
everywhere.  Remission  of  Sins  is 
oonpled  with  the  baptism  of  ad/uXt 
homers  in  one  or  two  texts.  The 
oew  birth  is  in  numerous  passages 
referred  to  fieuth  without  mention  of 
liaptism.  La  spite  of  this,  out  of  two 
figotatiTe  texts  has  beexi  built  up  a 


mystical  theory  concerning  the  in- 
fluence of  baptism  on  infants,  who 
do  not  and  cannot  believe.  Hereto 
have  been  added,  an  apparatus  of 
sponsors  who  believe  and  reply 
vicariously,  and  a  doctrine  of  *  sin ' 
which  the  in&jxthas  not  committed, 
but  has  to  get  arbitrarily  washed  off, 
because  it  is  arbitrarily  imputed ! 
Men  who  have  been  reared  in  such 
a  behef,  and  in  the  still  more  mon- 
strous fictions  concerning  the  Lord's 
Supper  (as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
Luther),  may  be  puzzle-headed 
about  them  to  their  dying  day, 
just  as  pagans  brought  their  pagan- 
ism into  tibe  Church.  Nevertheless 
such  theories  are  not  the  less  cer- 
tainly a  base  superstition.  They 
involve  the  incredible  absurdity 
that  a  physical  mechanism  gene- 
rates spiritual  results ;  nay,  in 
the  grossest,  that  is,  in  the  Roman 
development  of  doctrine,  the  Sacra- 
ments are  supposed  to  move  heaven 
and  hell.  "We  do  but  give  the  right 
name  to  all  such  theories,  by  calling 
them  magical.  The  Christianity  of 
the  New  Testament  is  one  great 
protest  against  the  whole.  It  was 
a  system  erected  on  directly  the 
opposite  assumption,  that  all  spiri- 
tuaUty  acts  in  the  heart,  by  the 
heart,  and  proceeds  from  heart  to 
heart,  never  by  the  manifestations  of 
the  conjurer,  nor  by  outward  trans- 
mission, any  more  than  by  birth. 
The  Uving  word,  piercing  the  heart 
deeper  than  the  dissector's  knife,  is 
there  the  only  instrument  that  con- 
veys the  Spirit  from  man  to  man, 
subduing,  purging,  and  enlighten- 
ing. 

To  reason  with  a  Romanist  ^om 
the  ScTvpiwre  is  generally  a  greeX, 
mistake.  You  cannot  convince 
him,  for  his  convictions  rest  on  the 
Church,  not  on  the  Scripture.  You 
cannot  silence  him;  and  you  cimnot 
make  h^rn  understand  how  hopeless 
it  is  to  convert  you.  But,  try  the 
experiment  of  arguing  with  him 
from  natural  morality  and  from 
first  principles.     Tell  him  that,  if 
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Jesus  or  Paul  bad  blessed  an  anto- 
darf6  or  a  St.  Bartbolomew  mas- 
sacre, it  would  simply  destroy  in 
you  all  reverence  for  them;  that 
your  conscience  so  detests  the  doc- 
trine of  persecution  preached  by 
Pius  rX.  in  his  Encyclical,  that  if 
it  be  part  of  Christianity,  you  can 
no  longer  be  a  Christian ;  and,  if 
the  Romanist  have  a  conscience, 
you  will  get  a  chance  of  striking 
home  to  his  conscience.  At  least 
you  will  silence  him,  for  he  will  not 
fight  with  you  about  morality  with- 
out an  ecclesiastical  tower  of  refuge ; 
and  he  suddenly  discovers  that  he 
has  no  weapon  at  all  to  use  against 
you. 

To  the  leading  Reformers  them- 
selves must  be  attributed  the  lament- 
able tendency  to  value  sacred  texts 
as  mere  weapons  of  war.  It  rose 
almost  inevitably  out  of  their  con- 
troversy with  Rome.  While  we 
can  seldom  blame  it  in  detail,  yet 
the  general  result  was  evil,  by  di- 
recting more  attention  to  isolated 
texts  than  to  the  general  scope  of 
arguments.  The  laity  perhaps  often 
argued  the  more  wisely  against 
Rome  from  their  narrower  erudi- 
tion. When  an  entire  population 
abandoned  the  ancient  Church,  the 
arguments  influencing  it  were  not 
mainly  scholastic  or  biblical;  but 
men  had  been  shocked  by  cruelties, 
scandalised  by  avarice  or  licentious- 
ness. They  discerned  that  a  Church 
which  either  connived  at  or  actively 
supported  tyranny  and  immorality, 
could  not  be  from  God;  and  con- 
victions thus  arising  sprang  from  a 
profounder  source  than  any  derived 
from  text-quoting,  which  after  all 
does  not  eanly  reach  the  millions  of 
a  nation.  A  man  who  with  simple 
heart  studies  the  translation  of  an 
ancient  book,  is  liable  to  make  gross 
error  in  interpreting  separate  texts, 
and  one  moderately  humble  is  so 
conscious  of  this,  as  to  get  but  a 
feeble  conviction  out  of  an  argu- 
ment based  on  them.  It  is  only 
when  he  learns  to  go  rapidly  through 


a  whole  chapter  or  a  whole  epistle 
and  to  gather  up  the  general  pur 
port,  that  he  can  imbibe  the  spiri 
of  the  writer,  and  feel  sure  that  h 
has  mastered  it.  Then  also  lie  be 
comes  independent  of  erudition  an< 
surmounts  the  delusiveness  of  ba< 
translation.  And  the  preacher  yvln 
can  teach  his  hearei-s  so  to  reason 
imparts  to  them  a  valuable  educa 
tion.  Nevertheless,  still  better  ii 
it,  if  he  can  use  sacred  books  onli 
as  his  inspiration  and  not  as  hii 
argument ;  but  rest  his  ar^men 
on  that  of  whicli  the  hearers  cai 
judge  by  their  own  moral  powers 
their  consciences,  and  limited  in< 
tellects.  Minds  thus  addressed 
become  far  livelier,  and  quicklj 
gain  increase  of  ability :  religion  ii 
brought  down  into  the  living  world, 
and  no  longer  rests  in  foreign  booke 
and  in  the  rust  of  antiquity.  More- 
over it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  whole  spiritual  energy  oi 
the  New  Testament  is  found  in 
those  parts  which  address  the  con- 
sciences of  readers  or  hearers  di- 
rectly, and  that  by  far  the  least 
satisfactory  passages  are  those  in 
which  the  writer  or  speaker  rests  an 
argument  on  Old  Testament  quota- 
tions. Paul  indeed  may  sometimes 
seem  almost  reluctantly  to  act  the 
rabbi,  in  a  desire  to  meet  rab- 
binical argument  with  its  own 
weapons.  That  Jesus  did  not  thiw 
imitate  'the  scribes*  was  a  phe- 
nomenon which  much  impressed 
the  multitudes.  If  any  one  desire 
to  oppose  Romanism,  he  must  cul- 
tivate the  private  judgment  of  the 
multitude,  and  he  can  only  cultivate 
it  by  eliciting  its  activity  on  its  own 
proper  ground  and  within  limits  to 
which  it  is  competent. 

In  the  United  States,  the  evife 
of  slavery  have  led  very  many 
ministers  of  religion,  ever  since 
the  day  when  the  war  gave  hope 
of  the  removal  of  that  awful  incu- 
bus, to  make  the  practical  duties 
of  the  day  a  leading  subject  of  pul- 
pit address.     The  drink  traffic  has 
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become  equally  prominent.  Wesley 
and  Whitfield,  and  all  their  as- 
sociates, preached  largely  against 
public  iniquities,  great  as  was  also 
their  zeal  for  special  doctrines  called 
erangelical.  Is  there  less  need  of 
snch  moral  preaching  now  ?  What 
of  oar  criminals,  onr  swilling  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  our  trade  frauds, 
oar  trade  violences,  our  lost  women, 
oar  infamous  houses,  our  suspicious 
masses  of  bachelors,  with  a  popula- 
lion  called  demi-monde  ?  What  of 
(mriiomoralities  at  elections?  What 
concerning  luxury,  and  haste  to  get 
rich?  It  may  seem  that  there  is 
plenty  of  material  for  a  preacher 
who  has  the  heart  of  old  Bishop 
Utimer,  to  speak  within  the  com- 
prehension of  his  audience.  But  is 
it  not  the  fact  that  as,  at  the  time 
oi  the  Reformation,  the  reformers 
damaged  their  cause,  as  against 
Rome,  by  desiring  to  retain  for 
themselves  some  right  of  persecu- 
tion ;  so  now,  those  who  reject  the 
essence  of  the  Roman  creed  as  in 
feet  uTispiritual,  yet  dread  to  invoke 
against  it  that  which  alone  can 
croah  and  quench  it — the  energetic 
development  of  men's  moral  jndg- 
inents  ?  dread  to  invoke  it,  lest  per- 
chance it  sweep  away  some  portion* 
of  their  own  creed  ! 

A  tittle  cloud  is  on  the  horizon, 
from  which  may  come  at  no  distant 
^e  a  formidable  tempest.     The 


whole  question  of  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  is  already  unsettled  in 
many  minds.  Advertisements  and 
private  missives,  inserted  in  books 
without  printers*  name,  show  us 
from  time  to  time  what  literature 
is  abroad,  not  indecorous  more  than 
medical  treatises  are  indecorous, 
not  profligate  in  intention,  yet  to- 
tally subverting  received  moralities. 
Events  will  show  whether  any  ex- 
isting clergy  will  know  how  to 
meet  the  difficulty.  An  unmarried 
clergy  can  only  make  themselves 
and  their  flocks  worse  by  meddling 
in  it  at  all .  Ritualists  may  sport,  like 
Nero  with  his  lyre  while  Rome  was 
burning.  One  thing  to  us  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  rdoral  basis  of  religion 
must  be  cleared  wider  and  dug 
deeper ;  the  consciences  of  the  laity 
must  be  called  into  greater  activity ; 
the  principle  of  private  judgment 
must  be  sacredly  revered  and  dili- 
gently elicited  as  essential  to  any 
worthy  religion  ;  ceremonies  and 
officialism  must  be  brought  to  their 
minimum,  in  order  that  the  real 
virtues  and  wisdom  of  clergymen 
may  produce  their  maximum  of  re- 
sult. Let  us  hope,  that  as  belief  of 
ghosts  and  witches  fled  howling 
into  darkness  on  the  rise  of  modem 
science,  so  will  the  belief  of  magical 
religion  fade  away,  when  the  re- 
ligious conscience  of  the  nation  be- 
comes more  robust. 
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Part  I. — Captain  Ord's  Return. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


THERE  came,  shortly  after  this 
time,  a  memorable  day,  or 
rather  the  eve  of  a  memorable  day, 
to  the  Park,  though  the  dawn  was 
exactly  like  other  dawns.  There 
had  been  for  Charlotte  Wedderbum 
the  nsaal  awaking  at  the  house- 
maid's light  tap.  This  was  followed 
by  an  inquiry  concerning  the  wea- 
ther ;  then  there  was  a  deep  consul- 
tation between  Charlotte  and  Miss 
Mmrdoch,  while  both  ladies  were 
still  in  white  dressing  gowns,  with 
hair  falling  in  elf-locks  down  their 
backs.  The  discussion  involved  the 
sending  of  deputations  from  room 
to  room  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
tide,  and  whether  there  was  not  too 
much  of  a  ground  swell  to  render  it 
i^visable  for  the  Misses  Wedderbum 
and  their  governess  to  have  a  6ea 
bath  before  breakfast.  It  was  ended 
by  an  imperative  message  from  Mrs. 
Wedderbum,  forbidding  the  bath, 
and  quelling  the  incipient  rebellion 
of  Louisa  and  Laura,  who  were  b^ 
wild  as  spaniels  for  the  water. 
There  they  were  come  out,  and  had 
as  much,  rather  more,  freedom  than 
Charlotte  and  Miss  Murdoch. 

At  breakfast  Mrs.  Wedderbum 
was  slightly  out  of  temper.  To  do 
her  justice,  she  was  not  habitually 
peevish,  or  even  overbearing.  Like 
all  astute  rulers,  as  a  matter  alike 
of  policy  and  inclination,  she  re- 
served her  forces.  Martinet  as  she 
was,  she  stopped  short  of  petty 
"hrranny.  But  this  morning  she 
delivered  a  lecture  on  young  ladies 
having  care  not  to  endanger  their 
health  of  body,  mind,  or  estate,  and 
by  so  doing  avoiding  giving  un- 
necessary trouble  to  their  relatives 
and  friends.  She  characterised 
such  conduct  as  that  which  became 
ladies,  and  Mrs.  Wedderbum  was 


right,   wise,   and    refined    in    thai 
opinion. 

After  breakfast  there  was  a  rup- 
ture  for    Charlotte    to    patch     up 
speedily  and  secretly  between  Miss 
Murdoch  and  Louisa.   The  question 
was,  whether  Louisa  had  any  right 
of  private  judgment  with  regard  to 
her  own  drawings,  or  whether  Miss 
Murdoch  was  entitled  to   rub  out 
whole  towns,  castles,  and  reaches 
of  rivers,  two  gipsy  children,    the 
haunches  of  a  horse,  and  the  head 
of   a    dog,    without   so   much    as 
Louisa's  knowledge  and  authority  P 
The  belligerents  were  about  equally 
headstrong  and  violent.   Miss  Mur- 
doch affirmed  it  was  Louisa's  part 
to  give  in.     Louisa  put  in  paren- 
thesis that  it  was  a  detestable  part, 
and  she  was  heartily  sick  of  playing 
it.     However,   teacher    and    pup3 
agreed  in  a  strong  disinclination  to 
take  the  dispute   to   the    highest 
oourt-'-appeal  to  Mrs.  Wedderbum, 
and  be  snubbed  and  scolded,  not 
in  an  uncivil   or  an  unmotherly, 
but    in  a  summary  unmistakable 
manner. 

Charlotte  Wedderbum  was  clever 
at  a  great  many  things  to  those 
who   could  penetrate  her    retired 
position  and  character — clever  with 
the  cleverness  of   delicate    subtle 
perceptions,   quiet    humour,    fresh 
intelligence,   and  a  tender   heart. 
But  Charlotte  was  specially  clever 
at     reconciling     chief    foes,     and 
smoothing  over  difficulties.     From 
the  last  young  servant,  uncouthly 
strange  to  everything  and  every- 
body at  the  Park,  to  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum, driven  to  groan  under  some 
intorerable    grievance   at    her  de- 
pressed provoking  husband,  Char- 
lotte's talent  in   this  respect  was 
not  suffered  to  rust.   Many  a  vial  of 
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the  oil  of  gentle  tact,  conrtesy,  and 
sjmpathj  she  poured  on  troubled 
waters.  She  had  earned  the  bless- 
ing of  the  peacemakers.  Ecstatic 
admirers  were  not  altogether  wrong 
when  they  averred  that,  whoever 
was  in  fault,  whatever  went  amiss 
at  the  Park,  there  was  not  a  man 
or  woman  there,  *  gentle  or  simple,' 
who  would  not  willingly  have  put 
his  or  her  hair  beneath  Miss  Wed- 
dertram's  feet,  if  that  would  have 
done  the  young  lady  any  good. 

The  mended  quarrel  resulted  in  a 
tririaDy  busy  morning.  The  items 
were  writing  notes,  carrying  mes- 
sages to  the  gardener,  gathering 
lid  arranging  flowers,  reading  half 
a  dozen  pages  of  Tasso,  Uhland,  and 
in  abridged  purified  Moliere,  help- 
ing the  elder  girls  with  their  halt- 
ing translations  and  their  drudging 
pttnoforte  practice — ^aiding  and  con- 
srfing  not  only  them,  but  Miss 
Murdoch.  Women  know  many  such 
mornings,  with  their  minute  details, 
hi  the  abstract  they  sound  value- 
leas,  but  in  reality  they  form  parts 
in  the  pure  and  beautiful  whole  of 
a  gentle,  single-hearted,  contented, 
Christian  girl's  life,  better  in  their 
fiiD  obedience  and  perfect  charity 
ihan  one  or  two  sensational  acts  of 
bnmt-offering  and  sacrifice. 

At  luncheon  the  mark  was  made 
which  separated  this  day  and  the 
feflowing  day  from  the  rest  of 
CWlotte's  Hfe — ^now  and  when  her 
brown  hair  was  grey. 

Kr.  Wedderbum,  in  his  tacitur- 
nity and  reserve,  then  announced 
for  the  first  time — but  as  abruptly 
ad  publicly  when  he  did  announce 
it,  as  if  Mrs.  Wedderbum  consi- 
dered he  had  not  the  qualities  of 
presence  of  mind  and  reflection  in 
his  composition — that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Tommy  Spens 
hy  the  morning's  post,  informing 
him  tiiat  Tommy  had  got  his  step 
and  attained  his  company  unex- 
pectedly and  gratifyingly,  though 
it  had  been  through  a  chapter  of 
ttcideats — even  of  oflences.     One 


officer  had  died  an  untimely  death ; 
another  infinitely  more  wretched 
fellow  had  so  signally  disgraced 
himself  that  he  had  been  requested 
to  retire  from  the  professedly  ho- 
nourable ranks  of  her  Majesty's 
army ;  a  third,  who  had  no  end  of 
a  private  fortune,  and  had  professed 
to  buy  himself  up  and  up  far  above 
Tommy  Spens*  head  with  all  expe- 
dition, had  suddenly  taken  it  into 
his  own  head  that  he  was  under  an 
obligation  to  Tommy,  and  had  not 
only  refrained  from  preferring  him- 
self to  another,  but  had  spoken  a 
word  to  a  man  mighty  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  who  was  under  an 
obligation  to  him,  and  got  Tommy 
his  captaincy.  Further,  the  regi- 
ment was  under  immediate  march- 
ing orders,  with  the  announcement 
of  Burmah  for  its  destination,  and 
Tommy  was  coming  down  all  the 
way  from  Southampton  to  the  Park, 
to  arrive  that  very  night  by  the 
boat,  to  bid  them  good-bye  once 
more,  and  to  venture  at  the  last 
moment  on  a  suggestion  which  he 
had  more  at  heart  than  his  cap- 
taincy. 

All  this  had  happened  and  was 
happening,  and  Charlotte  had  been 
engrossed  with  the  question  of  ma- 
tutinal sea-bathing,  with  passing- 
away  German  stock  and  coming-on 
dahlias,  with  the  adventures  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  difie- 
rent  degrees  of  pathetic  remem- 
brance bestowed  on  the  Wirtkm^s 
Tochterlein,  with  the  troubles  of 
demi  -  semi  -  quavers  and  triplets, 
while  one  person  in  the  house  had 
known  the  great  event  all  the  time. 

That  was  the  first  electrified 
wondering  sensation ;  the  next  was 
more  startling  and  discomposing 
still.  Tommy  Spens  had  taken 
leave  of  his  cousins  already,  being 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
programme  of  his  regiment  to  go 
abroad.  How  great  must  be  the 
inducement  which  could  open  the 
slender  purse  of  an  upright  eco- 
nomical young  officer  to  came  all 
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the  way  from  Sonthampton,  eren 
thoagh  the  mail  coaches  were  as 
good  as  seven-leagae  boots,  for  what 
most  be  the  briefest  of  clouded  so- 
journs to  him.  Above  all,  what 
could  be  the  nature  of  the  sugges- 
tion, at  the  last  moment,  which  was 
of  more  consequence  to  a  reasonably 
ambitious  prudent  young  man  than 
his  own  hardly  hoped  for  but  much 
craved  promotion  ? 

Charlotte  was  flushing  red  and 
waning  white  in  a  manner  which 
rendered  her  fair  healthy  paleness 
fine  beyond  the  tints  of  ordinary 
flesh  and  blood,  to  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  a  maundy  rose  arrested 
in  one  of  its  quarterings,  while  the 
quarterings  succeeded  each  other 
with  dazzling  rapidity.  Charlotte's 
complexion  was  a  most  enlightening 
disclosure  to  Miss  Murdoch.  That 
young  woman  was  quite  well  dis- 
posed to  the  family  in  general,  and 
extravagantly  attached  to  Charlotte. 
She  suffered,  nevertheless,  from  the 
plague  of  inevitable  repression  in 
her  situation.  She  had  no  sooner 
escaped — at  any  time — to  spend  an 
afternoon  with  Miss  Spottiswoode 
or  the  Misses  Rogers,  or  any  other 
friend  of  her  own  in  Oatness,  than 
she  was  betrayed  into  the  amplest, 
most  imprudent,  revelation  of  what 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  called  the  decen- 
cies  and  sanctities  of  private  life. 
Following  close  on  these  revelations, 
Miss  Murdoch  was  not  an  hour 
back  in  her  schoolroom  when  she 
became  filled  with  dismay  and  re- 
morse for  her  indiscretion  and 
treachery.  The  last  act  of  the 
little  drama  resolved  itself  into 
flights  of  twisted  cocked  hats  of 
notes,  begging  and  binding  the  re- 
cipients of  Miss  Murdoch's  gossip 
never  to  reveal  a  syllable  of  the 
stories  which  had  been  told  in  all 
the  confidence  of  friendship. 

Thus  Oatness  was  certain  to 
ring  with  all  the  details  of  Captain 
Spens*  unexpected  return,  and  all 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  Miss 
Wedderbum's     suddenly    painted 


cheeks,  within  a  week  at  the  latest. 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  had  received.  f3 
disagreeable  surprise,  but  she  yrwu 
too  much  mistress  of  herself  tc 
treat  the  incident  as  one  of  moment. 
She  left  the  agitation  (unhappily) 
to  Charlotte,  and  the  little  ebullitioi] 
of  excitement  and  wonder  whether 
Tommy  Spens'  arrival  would  ixL- 
terfere  with  a  family  picnic  to- 
morrow, and  a  trifling  dispute  as  to 
the  capital  and  productions  of  Bur- 
mah,  to  Misses  Louisa  and  Laura. 

'What  a  boy  Tonmiy  Spens    is 
yefr,'  was  all  the  remark  Afrs.  Wed- 
derbum made,  '  with  his  affectation 
of  caring  nothing  for  his  little  step 
and  his  absurd  pride  in  it,  bringing' 
him  down  to  make  a  display   of 
the  change  in  lus  uniform   when 
he  might  be  occupied  with  more 
serious   concerns  before   his   rout. 
Oh !  by  the  bye,  he  hints  at  some 
business  arrangement,  poor  Tommy, 
stiff*  and  sententious  as  usual,  with 
the  solemnity  fit  for  a  national  al- 
liance or  a  loan  of  the  Rothschilds. 
Very    likely  he    wants    you,    Mr. 
Wedderbum,  to  sign  a  bill  to  his 
tailor  till  his  first  increase  of  pay  is 
due.' 

*  He  never  wanted  me  to  sign  a 
bill  for  him  before.  Tommy  knows 
he  would  be  coming  to  the  wrong 
quarter  for  such  an  accommodation, ' 
objected  Mr.  Wedderbum  with  a 
little  private  shake  of  the  head. 

*  He  has  nobody  nearer  to  him 
to  be  interested  in  his  success,' 
Charlotte  was  brave  enough  in 
comparative  ignorance  to  plead, 

*  Nonsense,  child,'  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum put  her  down  with  a  Hvely 
effusion  ;  '  depend  upon  it  he  has  one 
chum  or  more  in  his  mess — ^I  should 
not  think  much  of  him  if  he  had 
not ;  then  he  has  his  single  man's 
club,  though  it  is  not  Brooks's, 
somewhere,  and  he  may  have  scores 
of  private  houses  where  he  is  inti- 
mate, for  anything  we  can  guess. 
Young  men,  boys  especially,  are  not 
so  frank  in  mentioning  their  friends 
and  the  families  they  frequent,  as 
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(Ottering  girls.  There  are  his  old 
tators  for  instance,  and  particniarlj 
the  English  clergyman  in  Invemess- 
shire.  I  used  to  imagine  if  Tommy 
liad  not  been  such  a  mere  unformed, 
oni^edged  subaltern  with  no  cer- 
tainty but  that  of  not  knowing  his 
own  mind,  that  there  was  some 
attractionfor  him  besides  the  charms 
of  grouse  and  trout  at  that  Highland 
parsonage.' 

Mrs.  Wedderbum  was  not  so 
skilful  a  shot  as  to  escape  the  com- 
monest mistake  of  good  shots,  that 
of  shooting  too  &r.  For  Charlotte 
oonld  have  pledged  herself  that  she 
was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Tommy  Spens'  haunts  and  familiar 
friends.  She  remained  triumph- 
aatiy  and  half  scornfully  apprised, 
though  her  mother  was  ignorant,  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  wedding 
of  the  only  sister  of  the  Reverend 
Edward  Balmer  (and  she  was  ten 
Tears  older  than  Tommy  Spens) 
kad  been  celebrated  at  the  little 
puvonage  in  Badenoch  the  last  time 
Tommy  Spens  had  penetrated 
into  that  region  of  mists  and 
heather,  and  attempted  to  dance 
reels  of  Tulloch  and  strathspeys  in 
honour  of  the  occasion. 

Mrs.  Wedderbum  only  succeeded 
in  vexing  Charlotte  a  little  by  her 
judgment  on  the  boyishness  of 
Tommy  Spens  at  five  and  twenty, 
her  careless  contempt  for  his  cap- 
tain's oonmiission  in  its  freshness, 
and  her  conviction  of  the  trifling 
nature  of  the  errand  which  was 
bringing  the  young  man  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  England  back 
to  Oatness  before  he  set  sail  for 
Burmah. 

Captain  Spens  came  duly  with 
the  boat,  and  though  nobody  dared 
watch  for  him  as  all  Oatness  had 
watched  for  Captain  Ord,  and  only 
Mr.  Wedderbum  went  down  to 
the  pier  to  meet  him,  there  were 
not  only  roses  and  ribands  added  in 
mspired,  exquisite  touches  to  the 
girl's  white  evening  gown,  but  there 
wa£  a  &ir  face  tean  to  don  anew  the 


colours  of  the  maundy  rose  for  him. 
If  the  fashion  was  highly  interesting 
to  Miss  Murdoch  what  must  it  not 
have  been  to  Tommy  Spens? 

Tommy  Spens  recognised  both 
the  flattering  sign  of  Charlotte's 
tell-tale  face  and  the  unflattering 
sign  of  Mrs.  Wedderbum's  coolly 
friendly  manner.  The  contradictory 
tokens  tempted  him  to  as  varied  and 
keen  demonstrations  as  those  made 
by  the  old  ballad  hero  when  he 
read  the  letter  which  matched  the 
crisis  of  his  fortunes.  At  the  first 
line. 

A  loud  laugh  laughed  he, 

at  the  second : 

A  tear  blinded  his  ee, 

at  the  third : 

He  garred  the  table  flee. 

The  boat  came  into  the  harbour 
too  late  in  the  evening  for  discus- 
sions whether  of  love  or  war  at  the 
Park.  The  household  there,  espe- 
cially Charlotte — ifc  was  whispered 
to  preserve  her  budding  charms  for 
some  great  conquest  which  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  had  in  store  for  her 
eld  est  daughter — had  been  impressed 
with  the  morality  of  early  hours 
and  the  discreet  old  adage  that 
*  beauty  goes  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.' 
Miss  Murdoch  declared  to  her 
cronies  that  when  she  sat  up  till 
half-past  eleven  to  finish  a  piece  of 
work  or  a  chapter  of  history,  or  to 
write  to  some  of  her  innumerable 
correspondents,  she  felt  exactly  like 
Frederick  the  Great's  lieutenant, 
when  his  was  the  only  light  in  the 
camp,  and  he  heard  Frederick's 
dreadful  voice  behind  him.  At  the 
same  time  Mrs.  Wedderbum  need 
not  mind  preserving  Miss  Murdoch's 
beauty,  of  which  beyond  a  round 
singleness  of  aim  and  good-natored- 
ness  there  was  exceedingly  little  to 
preserve. 

Neither  was  Mrs.  Wedderbum 
stingy  with  a  stinginess  extending 
to  ends  of  candles,  only  she  hated 
to  lay  down  the  least  little  law  and 
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have  any  member  of  her  family 
break  it. 

Tommy  Spens  caught  Mr.  Wed- 
derbum  so  thoroughly  betimes  next 
morning  that  the  gentlemen  met  on 
the  terrace  with  the  dew  lying  thick 
on  the  statues  of  the  son  god  and 
the  moon  goddess,  and  the  early 
rays  reflected  from  the  waves  of  the 
bay.  From  the  interview  with 
Tommy  Spens,  Mr.  Wedderbum, 
who  was  always  a  nervous  man, 
came  in  more  perturbed  than 
Tommy,  and  it  was  by  an  effort 
that  he  kept  up  even  the  form  of 
conversation  while  breakfast  lasted 
and  before  Miss  Murdoch  and  the 
younger  children.  After  they  had 
quitted  the  break^Eisk  room,  when 
Charlotte  was  about  to  follow  them 
with  the  little  shiver  of  the  sense  of 
an  impending  stroke  of  destiny,  he 
forced  himself  to  say,  'You  had 
better  remain,  my  dear,  Tommy 
Spens  has  something  to  say,  which 
it  conoems  you  to  hear.* 

*  What  can  Captain  Spens  have 
got  to  say  before  Charlotte  ?'  in» 
quired  Mrs.  Wedderbum  with  a 
politeness  which  she  could  not  keep 
from  being  snappish. 

Charlotte,  as  modest  a  girl  as 
her  father  was  a  shy  man,  shrank 
and  trembled  on  her  chair. 

Tommy  Spens  had  consideration 
for  her,  and  himself,  and  for  the 
audience.  He  did  not  detain  them 
long,  he  had  only  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  what  he  had  already 
said  to  Mr.  Wedderbum,  that  he 
liked  Charlotte — surely  Charlotte's 
father  and  mother  must  have  seen 
it — and  he  had  some  hope  that 
Charlotte  liked  him.  He  had  not 
spoken  of  it  before,  because  where 
was  the  use  when  he  had  not  even 
pot  his  company?  But  now  that 
ne  was  promoted,  though  the  pro- 
motion only  argued  a  small  increase 
of  income,  small  as  it  was,  he 
thought  he  could  make  it  enough 
for  two  if  Charlotte  would  have 
him,  and  they  lived  together  very 
quietly.    Of  course,  it  would  be  a 


humble  marriage,  far  below  ^«rlxa 
Charlotte  might  expect  in  a  worldl 
point  of  view ;  still,  if  Chariots 
liked  him,  was  it  too  late  for  IAm^ 
and  Mrs.  Wedderbum  to  thinlc  <i 
it  ?  He  had  thought  of  it  the  znol 
ment  he  was  gazetted,  and  dared,  tii 
make  his  calculations.  Was  it  toi^ 
late  for  Charlotte  to  give  up  everyi 
thing  else  for  a  time,  to  go  to  th< 
ends  of  the  earth  with  him,  wh-ere^ 
so  far  as  it  rested  with  him,  so  Kelp 
him,  she  should  never  repent  ifc  ? 

Mrs.  Wedderbum  sat^  unmoved 
to  all  appearance,  with  a  set  smile 
on  her  firm,  rather  than  thin  lip,  as 
she  had  a  habit  of  smiling,  even  in 
her  angriest  moments. 

Charlotte  raised  her  head  quickly, 
leant  forward  and  looked  at  the 
young  man  with  glistening  eyes 
wistfully,  longingly ;  then  she  drew 
back  and  glanced  around  her  rue- 
ftdly, — as  what  young,  dutiful,  affec- 
tionate woman  would  not  be  rueftil 
for  the  ties  she  must  break,  and 
the  associations  she  must  abaDdon, 
though  it  were  to  form  a  stronger 
tie  and  enter  upon  sweeter  associa- 
tions P 

Mr.  Wedderbum  tried  t6  look 
from  one  to  the  other  with  ihe 
crimson  mounting  painfriUy  to  his 
white  blue-veined  forehead,  and 
spoke  with  his  usual  hazy  inde- 
cision :  *  Your  income,  a  captain's 
pay  without  a  shilling  of  private 
fortune,  will  be  hugely  inadequate 
for  your  object,  Spens,  and  Chaiv 
lotte  is  very  young  to  take  oare  of 
the  bread  and  butter  to  which  all 
love  matches  tend.  Burmah  is  far 
away,  and  not  quite  the  climate  I 
would  choose  to  broil  in.  At  the 
same  time,  as  you  are  aware,  I  can 
give  so  little  of  a  fortune  to  any  of 
my  daughters,  I  am  not  entitled  to 
demand  that  you  should  be  a  colonel 
or  a  major,  at  least.  I  admit  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  see  one 
of  the  girls  safely  cared  for,  as  I 
am  satisfied  you  would  oare  for 
Charlotte.' 

Mrs.  Wedderbum  took  the.  baU. 
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of  oonTersation  from  Her  husband's 
rekxed  hand  before  he  committed 
himself,  and  in  doing  so,  according 
to  her  view,  committed  irreparable 
mischief.  She  took  the  ball  and 
pbjed  it  neatly  and  gracefaUy. 

*  Therefore,  Tommy  Spcns,  as  we 
are  sensible  that  yonr  proposal  is 
perfectly  disinterested,  and  has  been 
made  in  a  manly,  gentleman-like 
spirit,  we  cannot  regard  it  other- 
wise than  as  the  highest  compli- 
ment, and  an  honour  to  Charlobte 
of  which,  I  hope,  she  and  her  friends 
will  always  be  sensible,  and  for 
wfaioh  I  trust  they  will  be  grateful, 
^ngh  such  a  marriage  is  out  of 
the  question,  my  dear  boy — ^utterly 
ootol'  the  question.  You  and  Char- 
lotte have  been  fond  of  running 
aboat  and  getting  together,  in  a  boy 
anlgirl  attachment-—more  like  that 
of  Iffother  and  sister  than  anything 
elae.  When  you  have  attained  my 
ezperiraioe,  you  will  understand 
Uiat  such  a  fancy  and  a  kind- 
ness are  something  different  from 
Ibe  devotion  and  the  reverence 
wltich  are  needed  to  authorise  man 
sod  woman  in  going  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  (as  you  very  properly 
term  it,  sir,  in  warning  to  Char- 
lotte), and  in  taking  upon  them  the 
seriooB,  solemn  duties  and  respon- 
silnlities  of  life.  For  Mr.  Wedder- 
bom  and  myself  to  permit  you  and 
Charlotte  prematurely  to  enter  on 
such  cares,  hampering  and  harass- 
ing jou  with  burdens  which  you 
hafe  not  strength  to  bear,  would  be 
to  my  mind,  not  only  foolish,  but 
wicked.' 

Tommy,  or  Charlotte,  or  Mr. 
Wedderbum,  might  have  argued  in 
r^j  to  Mrs.  Wedderbum's  sweep- 
ing statement,  that  very  many 
joong  couples  not  very  richly  en- 
dowed, were  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
matrimony,  both  in  staying  at  home 
ttd  in  going  abroad.  In  addition, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
yovDg  couples  had  not  a  tithe  of 
^  promise  of  the  devotion  and 
4e  reverence  which  are  certainly 


bred  of  riper  knowledge  and  years, 
that  the  couple  before  her  could 
have  boasted. 

But  no  one  was  sufficiently  mas- 
ter or  mistress  of  the  situation  to 
ai^e  in  reply.  There  is  seldom 
immediate  argument  after  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  a  nation,  company, 
iamily,  has  spoken  with  the  force  of 
an  oracle. 

Tommy  Spens  did  ask  as  his  in- 
defeasible right,  '  Am  I  not  to  have 
an  answer  from  Charlotte  ?* 

And  Mrs.  Wedderbum  assented 
with  perfect  readiness  and  fairness, 
'  Of  course,  you  may  go  out  on  the 
terrace  and  hear  what  Charlotte  has 
to  say  in  addition  to  her  father's 
and  mother's  opinion.  You  cannot 
think,  Tommy  Spens,  that  I  am  not 
acting  in  this  matter  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment,  in  a  womanly  and 
motherly  spirit  towards  you  both, 
as  your  best  friend  in  the  end,  poor 
things.' 

Mrs.  Wedderburn  finished  with 
natural  feeling  ;  she  had  never 
thought  that  she  cared  much  for 
the  young  man's  esteem  before,  but 
now  she  discovered  that  she  hated 
he  should  count  her  heartless. 

^  Come,  Charlotte,  and  speak  to 
me.'  Tommy  Spens  summoned 
Charlotte  as  he  had  often  sum^noned 
her  before,  and  the  two  went  out 
together  on  the  terrace. 

But  the  terrace  lay  under  the 
broad  light  of  noon,  when,  for  all 
the  breadth  of  the  light,  or  because 
of  the  hard  metallic  blaze  of  the 
sunshine,  the  hopes  and  the  fears 
of  life,  like  the  gleaming  lights  of 
morning  and  the  long  shadows  of 
evening,  seem  to  withdraw  from  the 
inner  world.  The  outer  earth  at 
such  a  season  is  reduced  to  bare, 
oflen  under  such  a  glaring  expo- 
sure— more  untrue  in  its  effects 
than  the  dim  silvering  of  a  veil 
of  moon-light— ugly  realities.  In 
sympathy  with  nature,  the  spirit 
is  apt  to  experience  more  of  a  dead 
level  whether  of  light  or  of  dark- 
ness, a  dull  mediocrity^of  waptfi 
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and  desires,  than  at  any  oilier  time. 
High  noon,  like  middle  age,  is 
prosaic  and  in  danger  of  presenting 
grossness  and  haggardness  in  drop> 
ping  fruit  and  withering  flower. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wedderbnm 
were  left  alone,  little  as  Mr.  Wed- 
derbnm was  given  to  disputing  the 
dictates  of  his  partner,  or  coping 
with  his  superior,  he  showed  him 
£elf  staggered  and  faltering  with 
regard  to  the  judiciousness  of  her 
verdict.     *  I  believe  Tommy  Spens 
is  an  honourable  young  fellow,  a 
nice  young  fellow,   Louisa;  I   am 
sure   he  means  well  by  Charlotte 
and  the  whole  of  us.     You  yourself 
admitted  that  he  has  behaved  un- 
exceptionably  in  his  very  natuitd 
attachment,  since  there  is   an  at- 
tachment between  the  lad  and  the 
girl.     After  what  I  said  about  the 
satisfaction  of  having  one  of  the 
girls  provided  for — the  eldest,  too, 
who  might  get  on  in  time  to  look 
after  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the    others — had   you   not    better 
think    twice   over    his    proposal  ?' 
stuttered  the  poor  gentleman,  wip- 
ing his   white    forehead   with   his 
cambnc    handkerchief    delicately ; 
nice  and  clean  in  his  habits,  nice 
and  clean  in  his  heart,  but  without 
the  stamina  in  him  to  exert  lawful 
authority.     *  I  have  done  something 
for   Tommy  Spens  in   my   day ;  I 
could  receive  his  assistance  without 
a  sense  of  degradation  whether  I 
rested  in  my  grave   or  were  still 
dragging  out  my  life,  weighed  down 
by  the  rate  of  interest,  the  neces- 
sity of  improvements  and   repairs 
on  the  property,  and  the  expenses 
of  a  large  family.     My  dear,  if  we 
give  Lowson  a  new  steading  along 
with  a  new  lease,  and  still  send  out 
instalments  to  Harry,  I  don't  see 
where  even  two  thirds  of  our  pre- 
sent income  is  to  come  from,  and  if 
we  cannot  live  here,  how  are  we  to 
scrape  together  money  to  carry  so 
many  of  us  abroad,  since  I  cannot 
retire  to  the  Abbey,  where  Scotch 
gentlemen  still  took  sanctuary  witli- 


in  my  day  ?  I  am  afraid  yea  h«tV4 
been  hasty  in  rejecting  Tommj 
Spens'  generous  offer  and  poor,  L>n 
certain,  provision  for  Charlotte.  * 

*  Not  at  all  hasty,  Hume.'      Mi-f? 
Wedderbum  smiled  down  on   bin.: 
with  the  cheerfulness  and  the  reso- 
lute will  and  power  to  take  the  rule 
into  her  own    hand,   which    ^rere 
qualities  so  welcome  in  brightening 
and  shifting  every  load  of  care  to 
the  despondent,  weak  man.  She  laid 
her  strong- wristed,  finely  jointed, 
taper  hand — more  beautiful  in  point 
of  mechanism  than  Charlotte's  soft, 
sHghtly  shapeless,    easily   cmshed 
hand — on  the  shoulder  of  his  morn- 
ing coat,  well  worn,  well  brushed, 
and   well    fitting,   like    his     li^ht, 
grizzled  hair.     *  I  have   seen    this 
catastrophe  all  along,  while  I  ooald 
pledge  my  word,  my  good  man,  that 
it  has  come  in  a  shock  upon  you, 
this  very  morning.     No,  no,  Hume, 
you  are   grown    timid   and   scru- 
pulous, poor  fellow ;  I  don't  hlame 
you  for  it,  but  we  are  not  going*  to 
sacrifice  our  eldest  girl — my  dear, 
good,  bonnie  Charlotte,  the  flower 
of   our    flock  —  without    excellent 
reasons    for  it.      We    know    that 
poverty  is  no  joke,   although  you 
know  that  I  for  one  rarely  grudge 
having  made  its  acquaintance,  since 
without  it  I  should  have  missed 
another  acquaintance  —  I  trust   a 
more  life-long  acquaintance,  Hume, 
than  its  proud,  pinched,  wrinkled 
face.    But  we  will  not  expose  Char- 
lotte to  it  in  the  flower  of  her  youth 
and  her  personal  attractions,  with 
who    knows    what    fine,    smooth, 
sunny,  prosperous  fortune  awaiting 
her  acceptance  P     I  am  sure  she 
deserves  it,  the  darling,  instead  of 
having  to  "hain  every  penny,"  as 
you   call  it,  in  the  two  or  three 
miserable,  tight-fitting  rooms  ap- 
portioned   to   a    captain's    family 
in    a    barrack — and    out    in   that 
horrid,  pestilential  climate,  to  begin 
with.       My    love,    Charlotte   and 
Tommy  Spens  will  be  the  very  first 
persons   to  thank  us  in  the  long 
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nm  tor  sparing  them  snch  a  cmel 
onieal.' 

Oat  on  the  son  god's  esplanade, 
when  it  was  Phoeibns's  honr,  and 
he  did  not  use  it  generously,  as  his 
twin  sister  Cynthia  dealt  with  her 
glamonr,  but  beat  down  on  and 
oppressed  his  creatures,  while  the 
sea  gUttered  and  scintillated  like  a 
serpent  which  would  not  be  looked 
apon.  Tommy  8pens  was  appeal- 
ing to  Charlotte  desperately,  well 
nigh  sternly :  *  Have  you  nothing  to 
»y  to  me,  Charlotte  ?  *  He  was 
seeing  himself  vanquished,  he  was 
setting  his  teeth  against  the  pang 
ind  the  humiliation  of  defeat, 
more  intolerable  to  him  than  to 
another,  and  he  was  not  inclined  to 
be  altogether  just  and  generous  in 
his  misery. 

'I  suppose  it  cannot  be,  as 
mamma  says,  though  I  am  so  much 

oWiged ,'  faltered  Charlotte,  not 

knowing  very  well  what  she  said, 
tfll  he  forbade  her  imperiously  going 
any  further  in  that  direction.  *  No, 
no,  none  of  that,'  he  negatived, 
grimly. 

'  What  can  I  say,  Tommy  ? '  pled 
Charlotte,  unable  any  longer  to  help 
(aying ;  and  though  she  was  incor- 
rigibly gentle — a  poor  moral  coward 
--she  80  seldom  considered  herself, 
and  therefore  so  seldom  cried  on 
iwr  own  account,  that  her  tears 
aeted  as  a  peculiar  aggravation  to 
the  offender  who  caused  thorn. 
'You  would  not  have  me  disobey 
papa  and  mamma  ?  ' 

*Your  father  made  no  great  ob- 
jection— ^he  would  have  been  brought 
to  consent  but  for  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bnm.  It  is  women  who  are  so 
enwedly  artificial  and  worldly.' 

*  Oh,  Tommy,  don't;  and  whether 
namma  settled  our  lot  or  not,  I 
^'^  not  disobey  mamma  any  more 
^  papa ;  and  I  am  afraid  she  is 
nght — I  am  afrsud  we  would  make 
^^  a  feckless  couple,'  confessed 
^^^^^•riotte,  trying  in  her  womanly 
^y  to  be  reasonable  and  magnani- 
ooQg,  and  to  induce  him  to  bear 


and  forbear,  stumbling  on  a  homely 
word  to  express  her  meaning  as  she 
spoke,  with  a  little  shake  of  the 
head  and  a  little  pitiful  smile  on 
her  tear-stained  face,  where  the 
maundy  rose  was  all  blurred  and 
dimmed.  *  I  am  afraid  you  would 
be  disappointed  in  me,  as  you  are 
already.' 

He  did  not  deny  the  charge, 
neither  did  he  own  the  impeach- 
ment ;  but  he  tacitly  granted  that 
it  was  all  over,  and  there  was  no- 
thing left  for  them  unless  to  look 
forward  to  better  days.  He  vindi- 
cated under  difficulties  a  fraction  of 
his  manliness  and  tenderness  by 
refraining  from  pressing  her  to  no 
purpose,  and  reproaching  her  to  hurt 
her.  But  he  could  neither  make 
allowance  for,  nor  forgfive  her  pas- 
siveness  in  the  affair ;  so  he  let  her 
go,  without  allowing  her  a  chance 
of  binding  herself  to  him — ^if  a  girl 
grown  up  so  directed  and  governed 
as  Charlotte  Wcdderbum  could 
have  been  bound  without  her  father 
and  her  mother's  consent. 

After  Tommy  Spens'  dismissal 
as  a  suitor,  it  could  serve  no  purpose 
but  pain  for  him  to  prolong  his  stay 
at  the  Park  as  a  friend.  Besides,- 
he  really  wanted  all  the  few  inter- 
vening weeks  till  his  embarcation 
for  the  business  of  his  company  and 
his  outfit.  Had  the  Wedderbums 
accepted  Tommy  Spens  for  Char- 
lotte, and  had  there  been  a  marriage 
this  autumn  at  the  Park,  it  must 
have  been  the  veritable,  uncere- 
monious 'mount  and  go'  of  a 
soldier's  wedding — quick  work  with 
settlements,  trousseau,  and  leave- 
taking.  Miss  Wedderbum,  the 
eldest  daughter  at  the  Park,  must 
have  been  packed  off  with  less 
consideration  than  any  crofter's 
daughter  would  have  put  up  with 
in  these  superfine  days.  It  was 
quite  a  man's,  and  a  young  man's, 
idea,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  even 
by  Miss  Murdoch,  who  was  strong 
for  sentimental  love  passages,  but 
who  was  equally  strong  for  formal, 
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announced  engagements,  terminat- 
ing in  grand  galas  of  marriages. 
These  interludes  in  the  families  in 
which  Miss  Murdoch  lived  formed 
a  natural,  agreeahle  diversification 
of  the  dryness  and  the  dust  of  her 
school-room  duties.  MLss  Murdoch 
herself  would  not  have  liked  to  have 
given  her  hand  to  the  rising  professor 
of  music  who  had  paid  her  marked 
attention  the  last  time  she  was  with 
her  brother  in  Edinburgh,  without 
at  least  three  months*  mingled  pre- 
paration and  leisure,  in  order  to 
commemorate  the  great  occasion 
by  extra  fine  stitching  and  wreaths 
of  embroidery,  and  to  leave  the  last 
few  weeks  free  for  receiving  con- 
gratulations, paying  farewell  visits, 
and  making  a  display  of  bridal 
presents.  *Good  gracious  !  it  would 
not  be  a  marriage  without  a  great 
deal  of  gaiety  and  finery,  not  to 
speak  of  an  immense  amount  of  final 
family  petting.  That  is,  it  might 
be  a  legal  marriage,  no  doubt,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  marriage  worth 
having — unquestionably  very  far 
from  what  dear,  sweet,  lovoly  Miss 
Wedderbum  had  every  right  to 
expect.' 

There  was  only  a  leave-taking, 
sadder  and  more  hopeless  between 
the  two  tiban  what  would  have  taken 
place  between  Charlotte  Wedder- 
bum and  her  family,  had  they 
parted,  because  it  was  the  acknow- 
ledged end  of  all  love,  and  love's 
future,  to  the  couple.  There  was 
no  word  of  a  long  engagement. 
Nobody  interested  thought  of  it, 
except  it  might  be  Charlotte,  who 
did  not  rightly  understand  yet  what 
havoc  of  war  or  disease  must  pre- 
vail before  Tommy  Spens,  who  had 
waited,  and  by  one  stroke  of  good 
luck  attained  his  company,  could 
reach  the  rank  of  major,  say  at 
forty  ;  how  seldom  there  were  loot- 
ing and  prize  money  to  supplement 
deficient  incomes.  Not  even  Tommy 
Spens  dreamt  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  of  taking  refuge  in  the 
doubtfol    by-way  of  «  protracted 


conditional  engagement.  He  liad. 
been  too  much  afironted  andinjared. 
by  being  not  merely  refused  posi- 
tively, but  scouted  at — go  far  as 
common  sense  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  professed  to  treat  his  pro- 
posal of  taking  at  once  the  fair,  bold 
leap  of  matrimony. 

When  the  crisis  came  of  giving 
up  Tommy  Spens — not  as  Charlotte 
would  have  given  up  her  family  for 
his  regiment's  time  of  foreign  ser- 
vice, but  for  ever — the  victim  had  a 
suspicion  that  she  had  been  induced 
to  take  the  worse  alternative ;  but 
it  was  only  a  suspicion  then.  Char- 
lotte could  not  realise  her  loss  at 
once,  not  even  when  Tommy  Spens 
wrung  her  hand,  and  no  more,  and 
ran  off,  catching  up  his  trayellin^ 
bag  to  be  in  time  for  the  flory-boat, 
in  order  to  row  out  to  one  of  the 
remoter  Aberdeen  and  London 
steam-boats.  She  had  but  a  dim 
impression  tiiat  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  starting  for  India,  and  she  would 
not  see  him  again  for  months  and 
years,  if  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
stormy  surf,  the  jaws  of  tigers,  the 
«pears  of  the  Burmese,  did  not  inter- 
vene and  prevent  her  ever  seeing 
him  again  in  the  body.  And  when 
they  did  meet  she  would  be  no 
longer  anything  more  to  him  than 
Mrs.  Wedderbum,  or  Louisa,  or 
Laura  would  be — at  least  so  it  had 
been  decreed.  To  save  the  girl's 
loving  heart  from  breaking,  it 
could  not,  stunned  and  sick  with 
grief  as  it  was,  realise  that  in  a 
moment. 

Mrs.  Wedderbum  loved  the 
principle  of  noblesse  oblige,  dig- 
nified self-control,  well  bred  calm- 
ness in  her  girls  as  the  daughters 
of  the  Park ;  but  she  was  liberally, 
tenderly,  indulgent  to  Charlotte  on 
this  painful  occasion,  this  weariful 
bright  afternoon.  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum would  not  see  the  haggard 
look  which  had  come  into  the  soft, 
round  face — till  yesterday  retaining 
something  of  the  baby  ohurm  that 
is  assoeia^ied  with  buttepeups^  and 
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daisies— the  absence  of  mind  and 
the  flighty  fits  of  attention,  alto- 
gether different  from  the  girl's  quick 
and  qnict  habits  of  observation  and 
consideration  for  others.  With  her 
own  heart  smiting  against  her  side 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  like  a  good 
nwther  stood  in  the  breach  between 
Charlotte  and  remark  or  criticism, 
and  put  down  beyond  being  contro- 
TOrted  Louisa's  and  Laura's  and 
Mks  Murdoch's  curiosity  and  sus- 
picions. Although  she  had  a  just 
aversion  to  young  ladies'  nervous 
headaches  and  small  illnesses,  and 
WB6  wont  to  put  them  down  impa- 
tiently and  contemptuously,  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  lent  herself  with  the 
greatest  meekness  to  Charlotte's 
plea  of  giddiness  and  megrim  on 
the  day  Tommy  Spens  left  for  good 
and  all,  and  suflfered  her  to  go  and 
hide  in  her  own  room  and  remain 
dierein  the  sad  comfort  of.  being 
left  alone  to  have  her  cry  out,  or 
mope  in  peace  for  hours. 

When  her  mother  did  join  Char- 
lotte it  was  with  a  fond  fuss  about 
^  girl's  health,  and  only  the  most 
delicate  aUnsion  to  the  disaster 
which  was  at  the  root  of  her  illness, 
till  she  was  able  to  listen  without 
breaking  down  in  a  paroxysm  of 
distress  that  would  render  her  blind 
Md  deaf  to  counsel.  Then  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  dealt  with  Charlotte 
as  a  rational  creature,  soothed  her 
by  taking  her  into  her  mother's 
confidence  and  withholding  all 
Wame  even  from  Tommy  Spens. 
But  Mrs.  Wedderbum  was  explicit 
and  pathetic  as  she  dwelt  with 
genuine  tears  in  her  fine  eyes  on 
the  trial  it  would  have  been  to 
Charlotte's  parents  to  resign  her  at 
a  moment's  notice,  so  that  it  came 
war  to  a  wrong  done  to  their  life- 
long regard  to  have  thought  of  the 
•top.  Mrs.  Wedderbum  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  anxiety  which  she 
aad  Mr.  Wedderbum  and  Char- 
lotte's sisters  as  they  grew  older 
would  have  suffered  with  Charlotte 
»  that -wild,    strange,    intensely 


tropical  Burmah.  The  climate  did 
not  seem  to  harm  men's  constitu- 
tions, but  Charlotte  must  remember 
the  sickness  and  the  early  deaths  of 
the  missionaries'  wives,  the  two — or 
was  it  the  three  ? — Mrs.  Judsons  and 
their  Mends.  How  could  the  family 
at  home  have  borne  to  think  of  their 
Charlotte  in  a  baggage  waggon  or 
on  a  rafb,  or  in  *  a  black  hole,'  if  the 
rajah,  or  saMb,  or  whatever  he 
might  be  in  Burmah,  were  offended, 
and  chose  to  shut  up  the  English 
ladies  at  Rangoon  while  their  hus- 
bands were  up  the  country  exploring 
or  fighting,;!  as  Lady  Sale  was 
shut  up  in  the  fort  during  the  Sikh 
war?  Charlotte's  father  and  mother 
could  hardly  have  borne  it.  Surely 
she  had  done  well  not  to  require 
such  torture  of  their  tenderness. 
She  knew  poor  papa  and  mamma 
had  doubt  anddreieui  enough  already 
with  no  letter  from  Will  by  the 
last  mail  and  the  natives  restive  and 
murderous  about  Hugh's  station. 

Then  an  early  imprudent  mar« 
riage  was  a  mill-stone  round  a  young 
man's  neck.  Mrs.  Wedderbum  was 
willing  to  allow  Tonmiy  Spens  a 
superhuman  amount  of  stesuiiness, 
resource,  philosophy,  but  would 
Charlotte  like  to  see  them  tried  and 
strained  to  the  last  degree  to  provide 
her  with  the  mere  necessaries  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  ?  Would 
she  like  to  see  her  husband  harassed 
and  fagged  out  of  all  pride,  progress, 
spirit, — to  see  him  denied  a  young 
man's  honourable  aspirations  and 
lawftil  gratifications, — all  to  keep 
their  two  heads  above  water? 
Perhaps  after  all  had  been  done  if 
there  were  much  sickness  or  dis- 
honest servants  in  the  family,  or  if 
the  country  were  visited  by  floods, 
bad  harvests,  wrecks  of  ships,  fail- 
ures of  banks,  with  provisions  at 
famine  prices,  and  corners  of  his 
pay  cut  off,  she  would  have  to 
live  to  see  him  mined  at  last.  If 
papa  had  been  able  to  give  Charlotte 
ever  so  small  a  fortune  to  fall  baek 
upo%  the  prospect  mig^  haye  been 
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different,  but  papa  could  not  help 
himself;  poor  papa  was  terribly 
worried  as  it  was,  and  Mrs.  Wed- 
derbam  whose  own  people  had  been 
opulent  so  that  she  had  been  called 
an  heiress — which  was  rather  an 
invidious  distinction,  meaning  a 
money  inheritance  and  no  more — 
did  not  know  where  to  turn  to  in 
order  to  help  him.  But  she  would 
be  the  last  to  reflect  upon  papa,  and 
so  she  could  swear  would  Charlotte. 

In  truth  Charlotte  kissed  her 
mother  eagerly  and  grew  quiet  and 
still  after  she  Imd  shed  her  last  tears 
at  the  reflection  how  ungrateftil  and 
self-engrossed  she  had  been  to  think 
so  little  of  her  father's  and  mother's 
life-long  troubles,  and  make  so 
much  of  her  own  troubles  of  yester- 
day. 

Miss  Murdoch  was  afiected  by  a 
vehement  sympathy  with  Miss- 
Wedderbum  and  by  the  fidgety 
curious  propensities  which  were 
bom  of  her  shallow  accomplished 
type  of  womanhood,  and  of  a  go- 
verness's isolation,  leaving  her  with 
all  her  woman's  fine-edged  percep- 
tions and  interests,  for  ever  in  a 
family,  and  never  of  a  family.  To 
relieve  her  own  mind  Miss  Murdoch 
managed  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum  to  visit  Miss  Wedderbum  in 
her  room  the  last  thing  for  the  night 
in  order  to  inquire  and  prescribe 
for  Miss  Wedderbum' 8  head-ache 
and  bid  her  good  night.  Without 
the  most  distant  idea  of  being  a  do- 
mestic spy  and  traitor  in  the  camp, 
Miss  Murdoch  in  her  next  rush  for 
five  minutes  to  the  Misses  Rogers 
to  unburden  herself  of  her  budget 
and  enjoy  the  sensation  created  by 
the  disgorging  of  her  prattle,  de- 
scribed the  love- sick  sufferer  with 
a  minuteness  graphic  as  well  as 
breatbless. 

Miss  Wedderbum  was  sitting 
listlessly  in  her  morning  gown  all 
dragged  and  crumpled — so  unlike 
Miss  Wedderburn's  neatness  and 
Mrs.  Wedderburn's  particular  ways 
— ^with  a  book  (Miss  Murdoch  rather 


thought  the  poor  darling  had  taken 
up  her  Bible  to  read  her  evening- 
chapter)  held  loosely  in  her  lap, 
forgetting  that  the  candle  was  not 
lit,  looking  far  away  over  the  dnsky 
twilight  sea  at  the  reflection  of  the 
planet  Jupiter,  shining  as  it  had 
done  when  Captain  Spens  was  ar- 
riving the  evening  before,  bat  on 
so  changed  a  world !  When  the 
light  was  brought  in.  Miss  Murdoch, 
all  but  overcome  by  her  commisera- 
tion, saw  great  rings  round  young 
eyes,  which  had  become  lost  in  their 
own  shadow,  and  lips — ^not  wont  to 
pout,  they  had  been  too  sweet,  bnt 
to  curve  with  the  fresh  fullness  of  a 
child's  lips, — contracted  and  drawn 
in  their  lines  and  quivering  still; 
Dear  Miss  Wedderbum  looked  so 
patient  and  mild  in  her  forlomness, 
that  she  was  like  a  love-lorn  saint, 
— if  saints  ever  cared  enough  for 
anything,  save  their  sins,  to  be  love- 
lorn. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Aikenheads'  shop  was  a  good 
shop  for  Oatness.  It  was  not  in 
the  bazaar  block  in  the  High  Street, 
but  was  independent  and  excep- 
tional, like  the  Aikenheads  them- 
selves, and  was  situated  in  the  Low 
Street.  It  commanded  a  sea  view 
by  the  medium  of  the  Dort  Wynd, 
which  was  of  consequence  to  the 
large  flat  above  the  shop ;  that  was 
also  Aikenhead's  property,  and 
could  be  let  to  sea-bathers  when 
Mrs.  Aikenhead  felt  inclined.  Mrs. 
Aikenhead  did  not  often  feel  in- 
clined, as  the  Aikenheads  were  well 
to  do,  and  Mrs.  Aikenhead  was  as 
lazy  as  she  was  greedy  in  every- 
thing but  serving  and  gossiping  in 
the  shop.  She  preferred  tantalising 
her  lodging-letting  neighbours  and 
the  public  generally  by  keeping  her 
rooms  empty,  with  a  ticket  '  To  let  * 
up,  and  by  refusing  all  applications. 
She  had  the  native  prejudice  against 
the  summer  invaders  by  whom  a 
third  of  Oatness  lived,  and  con- 
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sidered  it  served   them  right  for 
being  strangers  and  '  upsetting  dirt/ 
to  strain  their  limbs  ascending  her 
stair,  falsely  invited  by  the  board 
without,  and  summarily  rejected  at 
the  door  within.     The  Aikenheads, 
however,  were  not  above  supplying 
the  sea-bathers  with  groceries,  and 
enticing  them  by  a  show  of  dainties 
—plump,  juicy   hams;  rich,   deli- 
cately flavoured    English  cheeses, 
besides  the  home-made  cheeses  and 
batter    from     Sandycroft ;     tooth- 
breaking   ship   biscuits ;    fall    and 
fresh  foreign  fruit,  for  which  Oat- 
ness,  like   other    seaports,   offered 
peculiar  advantages  ;  casks  of  Lon- 
don porter  and  Edinburgh  ale ;  even 
cobwebbed  bottles  of  port  and  Ma- 
deira from  the  cellar.     But  to  do 
justice  to  the  Aikenheads'  consis- 
tency, the  excellence  of  their  goods 
was  the  only  inducement  to  employ 
their  owners  which  they  threw  out 
to  their  customers.     They  entered 
into  keen  competition  with  the  rest 
of  the  upper  tradesmen  of  Oatness, 
49  to  which  of  them  should  bear 
the  bell  for  indifference  and  ungra- 
doosness   of  manner.     They  gave 
first-rate  commodities  to  the  public, 
they  did  not  ask  an  immoderate 
price  for   them  ;   and,   as  virtue's 
reward,    they   rejoiced   to    be    en- 
titled to  reply  when  angrily  found 
fimlt  with,  or  sardonically  recom- 
mended to   be  more  attentive   to 
tiieir  own  interests,  that  they  had 
more  sale   than   they  wished,  and 
that  they  were  in  that  happy  and 
[ddlosophic  position  of  business  peo- 
ple who  did   not  care  to  extend 
their  business.     It  followed  that  at 
Oatness  buying  and  selling  were 
laractices  conducted  on  an  uncom- 
monly spirited  footing  for  the  sel- 
lers, since  the  buyers  were  pushed 
to  the  admission  that  they  bought 
to  serve  their  own  ends,  unless  they 
took  refuge  in  the  bravado  that  they 
found  a  certain  piquancy  infused 
into  the  transaction  by  the  absurd 
equality  on  which  the  parties  dealt. 
It  seems  immoral  to  suggest  such  a 


thing,  but  the  virtue  of  the  Aiken- 
heads had  the  air  of  being  their 
bane.  Certainly,  Aikenhead*s  judg- 
ment and  honesty  in  his  business 
fanned  and  fomented  the  license, 
self-conceit,  and  selfishness  of  him- 
self and  his  wife,  till  they  were 
*  easy '  to  all  opinion,  human  or 
divine,  save  their  own ;  and  the 
wholesome  restraint  of  not  flinging 
stones  because  they  inhabited  a 
glass  house,  was  entirely  removed 
from  them. 

As  one  disadvantageous  result  of 
their  confidence,  the  Aikenheads  did 
not  condescend  to  clean  and  set  out 
their  shop  more  than  they  could 
avoid.  While  it  groaned  with  good 
things,  it  was  a  sluttish  shop  ; 
dusty,  mouldy,  with  odours,  partly 
sweet  and  fermented,  partly  pun- 
gent, as  if  from  a  combination  of 
ether  and  decayed  cheese.  The 
window,  in  addition  to  its  slovenly 
stores,  would  have  delighted  a 
Huber  in  wasps,  for  it  offered  to 
view  whole  clusters  of  these  insects, 
alarming  to  less  enthusiastic  ento- 
mologists, but  not  to  its  occupants, 
who  were  used  to  them,  and  were 
wonfc  to  say,  with  a  little  pride,  the 
wasps  never  stung  them. 

*  G.  Aikenhead,  dealer  in  tea, 
sugar,  spints,  and  wines,'  sat  behind 
his  counter,  in  his  pepper-and-salt 
coloured  coat,  his  apron  tied  round 
his  waist  and  tucked  below  his 
arms,  his  hat  on  his  head,  reading 
the  county  newspaper.  He  was  a 
heavy  man  with  a  tallow  complexion, 
as  if  he  had  eaten  a  great  many 
Italian  sardines,  American  sprats, 
and  West  Indian  preserves  out  of 
his  shop,  and  they  had  not  suited 
his  digestion.  He  had  full  lips, 
prominent  eyes,  and  bushy  black 
hair  and  whiskers,  not  getting  grey. 
By  dint  of  his  size  and  his  whiskers, 
Mr.  Aikenhead  was  thought  a  very 
personable  man  in  Oatness,  and  he 
and  Mrs.  Aikenhead togetherpassed 
for  a  fine- looking  couple.  He  was 
a  sober,  crafty,  plodding  man,  who 
had    done   well    for    himself,   and 
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therefore  men  spoke  well  of  him ; 
he  was  close  in  his  tongue,  and  so 
his  reputation  for  sound  sense  was 
at  a  premium.  He  was  on  calcula- 
tion as  well  as  principle  a  lover  of 
peace,  and  went  ordinarily  where 
Mrs.  Aikenhead  led,  and  was  thus 
accounted  douce  as  the  Misses 
Quhair  of  Sandy  croft  themselves. 
Mrs.  Aikenhead  indeed  complained 
of  his  doggedness,  and  Mrs.  Aiken- 
head ought  to  have  known  best ; 
besides  there  was  a  door-nail  expres- 
sion in  his  round,  somewhat  blank 
eye,  in  the  bulldog  shape  and  set  of 
his  head,  and  even  in  the  unbleach- 
ing  colour  of  his  hair,  which  did 
not  belie  his  wife's  words. 

Mr.  Aikenhead  was  reading  his 
newspaper,  relieving  the  severity  of 
his  study  by  leisurely  serving  a  cus- 
tomer, or  by  looking  over  jottings 
of  engagements  in  his  pocket-book. 
For  Aikenhead  was  a  man  of  conse- 
quence and  in  request  when  he  was 
at  home,  a  member  of  the  packet 
company  and  of  the  steamboat  com- 
pany (both  of  them  profitable  con- 
cerns), and  he  held  shares  in  one  or 
two  of  the  fishing  boats,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  farming  several  of  the 
fields  belonging  to  the  town,  which 
were  let  yearly  in  detached  portions. 
It  was  customary  for  the  thriving 
tradesmen  of  Oatness  in  this  man- 
ner to  lend  a  salt  flavour  and  a 
rural  tinge  to  their  experience,  and 
to  increase  their  importance  in  the 
community.  Mr.  Aikenhead  held 
himself  a  good  townsman,  and  he 
might  be  pardoned  the  estimation, 
since  his  townsmen  held  him  so 
also. 

The  summer  sunshine  barred 
the  street.  The  fresh  sea  breeze 
blowing  with  the  brimming  tide 
scoured  the  Dort  Wynd,  and  venti- 
lated the  closeness  of  Aikenhead*s 
shop.  Troops  of  girls  came  giggling 
and  hurrying  along  in  limp  skirts, 
hoods  for  hats,  hair  flowing  down 
their  backs,  sometimes  even  pink  and 
white  feet  thrust  naked  into  loose 
boots  seeking  their  bath.     Aiken- 


head looked  at  them,  criticisin^ly, 
disapprovingly,  not  that  he  vras  of 
such  austere  virtue  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
gleaming,  sofb,  supple  little  feet  and. 
ankles,  but  that  these  belonged  to 
the  natural  enemies  of  him  and  bis, 
the  sea-bathers,  and  it  was  treating^ 
Oatness  disparagingly,  as  if  it  ivere 
a  village  and  a  nowhere,  to  defraud 
it  at  any  time  of  a  regular  toilette. 
None  of  the  real  Oatness  ladies  would 
venture    abroad   so   giddily.     Mrs. 
Aikenhead  never  went  out  without 
her  parasol  or  her  muff,  according- 
to  the  season,  though  she  was  not  a 
pai*ticular  woman  in  the  house.      A 
cart  with  sea- weed,  brown  and  glis- 
tening, with  long  olive  fronds  and 
black  sea  grapes  dropping  a  welcome 
shower,  rumbled  along  in  coolness 
and  depth  of  colour.     Two  cadgers* 
carts,  ten  times  more  odoriferous  in 
their  load  than  the  cart  with  tangle, 
but  twenty  times  less  fresh,  drove 
up  from  opposite  directions  and  had 
their  wheels  locked.     The  cadgers 
swore   considerably,  backed    their 
horses,  grew  reconciled,  and  stopped 
to  gossip,  leaning  forward  from  the 
respective  cart  *  heads,'  and  shout- 
ing their  news  with  liberality,  and 
with   Mrs.  Aikenhead's  royal    un- 
concern for  consequences,  in  their 
broad  Doric,  not  only  to  each  other, 
but    into     all     the     neighbouring 
houses.     Mr.  Aikenhead  put  down 
his  newspaper  and  listened  keenly. 
The  Aikenheads,  who  cared  for 
nobody  but  themselves,  and  did  not 
so  much  as  dream  of  professing  to 
do  anything  else,  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  town's  gossip,  particularly 
if  it  were  of  the  nature  of  scandal. 
Let  it  be  submitted  that  the  gossip 
if  not  the  scandal  was  a  desirable, 
humanising  influence  for  the  Aiken- 
heads, unless  a  bold  and  sweeping 
reformer  could  work  a  revolution  in 
their  whole    nature.     They  never 
read, unless  Aikenhead  in  the  county 
paper,  and  the  couple  in  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible,  treated  as  a  solemn 
spell  in  the  course  of.  family  wor- 
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sinp.  They  never  thought  ab- 
stractlj.  So,  as  to  be  turned  in  upon 
one's  self  is  the  most  morbidly  de- 
gtmctive  of  all  processes,  alike 
mentally  and  morally,  it  is  probable 
the  single  safety-valve  of  gossip 
saved  the  Aikenheads  from  a  vicious 
or  a  crazy  career. 

Miss  Eelen  Quhair  stepped  into 
the  shop  with  her  careful  face,  her 
bcamet  having  bows  of  ribbon 
instead  of  flowers  in  the  border, 
and  her  usual  Saturday  basket  of 
cheese  and  butter  hanging  on  her 
arm. 

*Come  away  in,  Eelen.  'How 
are  you  all  at  Sandycroft  ?  '  asked 
Mr.  Aikenhead  in  a  friendly  tone, 
lising  and  bestirring  himself.  He 
was  on  excellent  termj  with  his 
wife's  relations.  He  was  sincere 
in  admiring  in  them  those  qualities 
which  resembled  his  own,  and  he 
coonted  on  being  ultimately  re- 
warded for  his  brotherliness  to  the 
Qohairs  and  his  assistance  rendered 
to  Uiem  in  their  dairy  farm,  by  his 
duldren's  succeeding  to  their  sav- 
ings. *Will  you  settle  first  with 
me,  Eelen,  or  will  you  go  in  by  and 
take  a  rest  beside  Bell  r  ' 

Tm  wanting  to  speak  to  you, 
Geordie, — ^bat  it's  not  about  the 
batter  and  the  cheese,'  said  Miss 
Eden,  hesitatingly  and  huskily. 

Now  Aikenhead  was  peHectly 
aiware  of  the  fact.  In  the  universal 
nraghhourly  knowledge  of  each 
otW*s  concerns,  common  to  the 
folk  of  Oatness,  a  sough  of  Suffie 
Qohair's  disappointment,— even  of 
the  compromising  step  which  the 
homely  woman  had  taken,  and  the 
pehnff  and  crush  she  had  received, — 
bad  spread  like  the  effect  of  magic 
over  Oatness,  accompanied  by  lively 
comments,  condemnations  of  Miss 
Snffie's  want  of  proper  pride,  tosses 
of  the  head,  indignant  ejaculation, 
and  laughter  both  shrill  and  hoarse. 
PuhUc  opinion  was  not  nicely  ba- 
lanced, but  began  at  once  to  decline 
to  the  wrong  side.  Suffie  belonged 
to  Oatness  it  was  true,  but  so  did 


Captain  Ord ;  and  he  was  a  man  and 
had  made  a  fortune.  Suffie  had 
been  unreasonable  in  her  expecta- 
tions and  low-lived  in  her  tactics. 
In  that  class,  above  all,  to  which  the 
former  lovers  belonged,  success  is 
apt  to  be  the  test  of  merit.  With 
the  freedom  and  the  unconstraint 
of  the  class,  the  rumour  did  not  fail 
to  reach  the  Aikenheads,  although 
they  had  a  reflected  interest  in  it. 
The  Aikenheads  had  been,  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  very 
jealous  of  poor  Suffices  promised 
promotion ;  they  were  not  the  less 
irate  at  the  injury  done  to  them  by 
her  plain  rejection. 

*  A  slur  on  every  member  of  the 
family,  Aikenhead,'  Mrs.  Aikenhead 
defined  it  and  then  gave  it  a  pithy 
marital  application,  *  you'll  be  a  calf 
and  a  tame  duddie-ass  if  you  do 
not  seek  amends.' 

It  had  been  agreed  between  hus- 
band and  wife  that  waiving  the  little 
difference  which  so  often  arose  like 
a  mist  between  Mrs.  Aikenhead  and 
her  sisters,  and  which  she  deepened 
or  dissipated  in  a  moment,  accord- 
ing to  her  despotic  will  and  pleasure, 
Mr.  Aikenheieul  should  throw  off 
his  apron  on  shop-shutting  and  take 
a  walk  out  to  Sandycroft,  that  very 
night,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
story. 

Notwithstanding  the  discussion 
and  the  subsequent  arrangement, 
Mr.  Aikenhead,  for  no  conceivable 
reason  unless  from  constitutional 
caution  and  as  a  sop  to  his  dignity, 
put  on  a  manner  of  utter  uncon- 
sciousness, and  even  said  with  an 
undertaker  kind  of  humour  peculiar 
to  him,  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  neither  laughed  nor  smiled  at  his 
own  jokes,  *  Eh  !  what  is  it,  Eelen  ? 
If  it  be  not  about  the  butter  and 
the  cheese,  when  I  would  have  taken 
the  first  word  of  flyting,  for  I  can 
say  with  a  safe  conscience  that  they 
were  free  from  both  motes  and  cream 
the  last  time.' 

Mrs.  Aikenhead  spoilt  Aiken- 
head's  game  by  distinguishing  her 
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sister's  voice  and  bursting  out  of 
the  back  parlour  in  her  slatternly 
house  attire :  her  stained  gown,  soiled 
cap,  and  shoes  down  at  the  heel. 
She  had  been  roused  out  of  an 
afternoon's  sleep,  and  though  she 
was  eager  and  excited,  her  great 
eyes  were  still  heavy,  and  her  sandy 
brown  hair,  as  well  as  her  cap, 
tumbled  and  in  disorder.  *  So  you're 
glad  to  come  back  to  us,  Eelen, 
when  your  fine  friends  have  de- 
serted you.  What  is  this  that  has 
come  over  Suff?' 

*I  dinna  ken  what  you  mean 
about  coming  back.  Bell,'  remon- 
strated Eelen,  *  I  was  here  the  last 
Saturday.  As  to  what  has  come 
over  Suffie' — she  went  on  still  more 
reluctantly,  because  they  at  Sandy- 
croft  were  the  chief  sufferers,  and 
she  found  it  hard  to  speak  of  the 
wrong,  even  to  Aikenhead  and  Bell 
— '  and  Bell  with  such  a  taunting 
tongue,'  she  said  to  herself,  before 
she  said  aloud  with  a  gulp,  '  Do  ye 
not  ken  Captain  Ord  has  given  her 
up?' 

'  I  ken  he's  a  villain  and  she's  a 
fule,'  protested  Mrs.  Aikenhead  in 
exasperation,  '  but  I  should  like  to 
ken  what  title  he  has  to  break  with 
her,  and  her  not  consenting,  and 
Aikenhead  and  law  to  the  fore.' 

*  Let  us  hear  all  the  sides  of  it, 
Eelen,'  enjoined  Aikenhead  before 
he  would  commit  himself.  *Come 
in  by  to  the  room,  and  the  shop 
can  wait.* 

As  well  as  her  slow  powers  of 
thought  and  speech  and  Mrs. 
Aikenhead's  imperious  interrup- 
tions would  permit,  Eelen  gave  the 
details,  and  the  shop  did  wait, 
though  there  issued  from  it  surly 
thumps  with  the  fist,  peevish  rings 
of  coin,  and  even  irrepressible  cries 
of  *  t'shop,  t'shop !'  at  intervals. 

*  Well,  I  never  heard  sic  impu- 
dence V  cried  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  boil- 
ing over  with  wrath  ;  *  but  Suffie 
should  have  set  me  or  Aikenhead  at 
him.  And,  Eelen,  ye  ken  I  never 
approved  of  that  English  pock-pud- 


ding whom  the  mean  sorra  Mi^s 
John  was  not  ower  blate  to  cast  ii 
Suffie's  teeth.  I  never  thon^hl 
much  of  his  buying  your  calves : 
Aikenhead  says  he  picked  youi 
pouch,  as  well  as  ate  your  cake  and 
pudding.' 

*  Ho  never  got  cake  and  pudding 
at  Sandycrofb,'  Eelen  made  a  literal 
denial  of  the  accusation.  *  He"  got 
his  tea  whiles,  and  ance  his  kail, 
that  was  all.  And  his  money  was 
as  good  as  another*s,  forby  taking 
it  saved  trouble  when  Geordie  -was 
laid  up  with  his  leg,  you  mind.' 

*  You  may  well  say  I  mind.     I 
had  plenty  of  plague  with  leeches 
and  lotions  (they  give  me  a  scunner 
to  think  of  them  yet)  to  make  me 
mind.     And  all  because  him  there 
would  spiel  the  sea  braes  after  he 
was  telled  they  were  slippery,  and 
sprain  his  coot  like  a  ne'er-do-well 
callant.     Bat  the  Englishman  came 
enough  about  you  for  you  to  get 
the  word  of  him  to  Jean  or  Suffie. 
Dinna  say  a  word  against  it,  Eelen, 
because  women  of  your  years  have 
so  little  to  do  with  lads,  that  ae 
single  man  going  backwards   and 
forwards  raises  a  speculation.      It 
was  a  difierent  thing  when  father 
came  after  me.     I  had  never  a  con- 
ceit of  yon  land-louper,  and  a  lad 
that  swithers  between  lasses  wants 
none   of  them.     Question  but  the 
rascal  with  his  high  English,  which 
minded   me   of  rogue's    language, 
had  a  wife,  or  three  wives,  in  Eng- 
land all  the  time.' 

*  That's  not  to  the  purpose,'  ob- 
jected Aikenhead.  *But  if  folk 
could  not  tell  whether  it  was  Jean 
or  Suffie  the  fellow  was  for,  I  do 
not  see  how  Suffie  could  have  given 
the  folk  great'  ground  to  speak  or 
done  herself  a  serious  damage.  A 
hair's  wanted  to  make  a  tether  of, 
that's  it,  Eelen.  We'll  maybe  be 
their  match,  however,'  announced 
Aikenhead  with  a  show  of  sympathy 
and  vindictiveness  impressive  in  so 
quiet  a  man.  'I'll  not  say  that 
we'll  not    beat^them— Tarn  Ord, 
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Mrs.  Jobu,  other  men  and  women 
that  are  wanting  him  for  their  doch- 
ters  or  themselves,  lawyers  who  may 
get  scent  of  the  job,  before  all  is 
done.  Now,  1*11  tell  you  what  we'll 
do,  Eelen,' — at  this  point,  even  his 
wife  listened  and  deferred  to  him. 
*  You'll  come  in  the  morn's  nicht, 
aAer  the  chapel,  and  Snffie  will 
bring  her  letters,  and  we'll  have  a 
look  at  them.  I  may  ask  the  writer 
lad  (}eorge  to  call  in  and  let  ns 
have  his  opinion  if  they  are  action- 
able. It  will  make  no  odds,  though 
the  Captain  has  spoken  to  George 
already,  woman,  that's  my  outlook, 
and  I  want  Captain  Ord  to  hear 
what  we're  about.  He  may  change 
his  tale,  or  compound  with  Suffie, 
<Miy  way  it  will  do  no  harm  though 
the  case  should  gang  to  a  court.  If 
the  lad  George  refuse  to  let  us  have 
his  opinion — but  hell  no  reftise, 
he's  ower  feared  for  losing  the 
making  out  an  account,  or  the  pro- 
^cating  a  body  who  is  behindhand 
with  his  bill — we'll  soon  get  other 
advice.' 

*rm  sure  I'm  much  obliged  to 
von,  Geordie ;  I  was  certain  you 
and  Bell  would  take  it  up,'  Eelen 
aasnred  him  gratefully  and  con- 
fiisedly.  *  I  ken  a  man  is  free  to 
make  his  choice,  but  I  dinna  think 
he's  free  to  change  his  mind  and 
break  his  word  to  a  lass,  and  with- 
out making  her  amends,  and  he  a 
rich  sea  captain.  He  spoiled  our 
Soffie's  chance  when  he  took  her 
promise  and  sailed,  and  she  stopped 
at  bame  thinking  of  him  when  she 
might  have  gone  out  and  for- 
gathered with  others — he  should 
mind  that  now ;  I  say  no  more. 
But,'  added  Eelen  doubtfully  in  the 
place  of  a  postscript,  *  do  ye  not 
think  sic  work  is  no  very  bonny  for 
the  Sabbath  nicht  ?' 

'  Eelen,'  said  Bell  severely,  *  I'm 
a  religious  woman,  you'll  not  take 
it  npon  you  to  deny  that,  and  I  pay 
for  my  minister  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  me,  while  you're  content  to 
be  fed  with  the  chaff  of  the  word  at 
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the  will  and  the  expense  of  the 
state ;  but  I  hate  affectation  and 
cant.' 

*  As  you  like,  Eelen,'  acquiesced 
Aikenhead,  even  more  cannily  than 
before.  '  You  can  go  and  hear  the 
evening  sermon  at  the  chapel,  where 
I'll  engage  you'll  get  a  sermon  and 
not  a  moral  essay.  If  George  come 
in  on  the  Sabbath  nicht  to  eat  a 
dish  of  tripe,  or  a  parten  or  two, 
and  to  drink  a  tumbler  of  punch, 
he'll  come  as  a  friend,  and  he'll  be 
willinfif  to  pay  with  a  piece  of 
friendly  advice  for  his  entertain- 
ment. If  he  come  on  Monday  nicht 
he'll  come  as  a  lawyer  with  his 
charges  to  a  doit,  and  George  can 
run  up  his  charges  and  his  six-and- 
eight-pences  as  well  as  any  Edin- 
burgh solicitor.  I've  a  meeting  for 
Monday  nicht,  forby,  and  I  am  not 
free  to  fix  ony  other  nicht.  The 
short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  Eelen, 
you'll  either  have  to  take  my  time, 
or  you'll  excuse  me  meddling  in  the 
business.' 

*  Eelen,'  warned  Bell,  *  you're  as 
well  aware  as  I  am  by  this  chap  of 
the  knock,  that  if  AUcenhead  once 
says  the  word,  the  seed  of  Adam 
will  not  move  him  from  it.' 

This  imposing  sentence  swept 
away  the  scruple  and  clenched  the 
appointment.  Still  Eelen  reflected 
a  moment,  *Jean  and  Suffie  will 
come,  and  I  will  bide  at  Sandycroft. 
I  came  the  nicht  because  I  was  the 
auldest,  and  it  was  my  part  to  in- 
form Suffie's  relations,  but  I  could 
not  be  away  from  the  kye  two 
nights  on  end,  leastways,  I  would 
not  be  easy,  though  Jean  and  Suffie 
are  discreet  lasses,  I  must  say  that 
for  them.' 

*  They  have  come  to  the  years  of 
discretion,' observed  Bell,  ironically. 
*  Tout !   Eelen,  you  forget.' 

*  Jean  and  Suffie  will  do,'  granted 
Aikenhead  condescendingly,  then 
he  perpetrated  another  of  his  grim 
jokes  without  a  muscle  of  his  face 
being  disturbed.  'Woman,  Eelen, 
do  you  mean  to  take  the  kye  to  the 
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other  warld  with  yon?  If  you 
were  in  the  deid-thraw,  I  beKeve 
yon  would  get  up  and  mind  the 
kye.' 

*Ye  may  say  that,  Aikenhead,' 
chimed  in  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  shaking 
her  head  in  righteous  reprobation  ; 
*  they  make  gods  of  the  kye  out  at 
Sandycrofb.' 

Eelen  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
tradict Bell,  but  she  took  Aiken- 
head's  speech  as  if  he  meant  it,  and 
answered  it  in  simple  earnestness 
while  she  retied  her  bonnet  strings, 


which  she  had  loosened  for  the  JiG&i 
of  the  conversation,  and  reftisecL  t4D 
stay  for  a  cup  of  tea  to  her  four 
hours,  but  accepted  a  handfol  of 
*  mixtures '  to  put  into  her  poclcet 
and  eat  to  refiresh  her  on  the  T^aj- 
home.  *Ay,  as  long  as  I'm  to  tlie 
fore,  and  have  any  ability,  I  xnaxm 
look  after  the  kye.  My  fotlier 
committed  them  to  me  and  his  last 
words  were,  "  Eelen,  you're  the 
auldest,  you'll  be  a  gude  lass  and 
look  after  the  kye." ' 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  THE  RATE  OF  WAGES. 
Bt  T.  E.  CLiprE  Leslie. 


*rilHE  premisses  of  the  political 
X  economist,'  says  Mr.  Senior, 
whose  conception  of  the  science  is 
that  of  an  influential  school  of 
economists,  *  consist  of  a  very  few 
general  prepositions,  the  result  of 
observation  or  consciousness,  and 
scarcely  requiring  proof  or  even 
formal  statement ;  and  his  infe- 
rences are,  if  he  has  reasoned  cor- 
rectly, as  certain  as  his  premisses.' 
According  to  this  view,  political 
economy  not  only  is  purely  a  de- 
ductive science,  but  its  deductions 
Mow  froni  premisses  obtained 
without  labour  of  investigation, 
Ijing  on  tlie  Bur&bce  of  the  mind  or 
of  things ;  and  they  need  no  veri- 
fication Yy-  comparison  with  facts ; 
iadeed  Mr,  Senior  especially  pro- 
tested against  its  being  considered 
by  continental  economists  a  science 
cttide  de  fadts.  Considering  how  nu- 
merous and  diverse  are  l£e  things 
comprised  under  the  denomination 
of  wealth,  how  various  the  passions 
and  motives  relating  to  them,  how 
nnmerous  and  complicated  the  con- 
ditions which  control  their  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  it  does  appear 
to  ns  fl.TT*ftgiTig  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  thought  possible  to  con- 
sbuct  a  science  of  such  a  subject 
with  little  or  no  inspection  of  the 
phenomena  whose  laws  it  aims  to 
interpret.  The  shortest  compass 
within  which  the  ultimate  problem 
of  all  science  can  be  comprised,  the 


fewest  premisses  with  which  the 
investigators  ought  to  rest  satisfied 
as  complete,  Mr.  Mill  defines  thus  : 
'  What  are  the  fewest  and  simplest 
assumptions,  which  being  granted, 
the*  whole  existing  order  of  nature 
would  result  ?  or,  What  are  the 
fewest  general  propositions  from 
which  all  uniformities  which  exist 
might  be  deduced  ? '  ^  Every  great 
advance  in  the  progress  of  science 
is  a  step,  Mr.  Mill  adds,  towards 
the  solution  of  this  problem ;  and 
if  this  be  a  proper  definition  of  the 
general  problem  of  scientific  in-  • 
vestigation,  and  political  economy 
be  a  branch  of  it,  it  surely  follows 
that  its  fundamental  laws  ought  to 
be  obtained  by  careftil  induction, 
that  assumptions  from  which  an 
unreal  order  of  things  and  unreal 
uniformities  are  deduced  cannot  be 
regarded  as  final  or  adequate ;  and 
that  facts,  instead  of  being  irrele- 
vant to  the  economist's  reasoning, 
are  the  phenomena  fiH)m  which  he 
must  infer  his  general  principles, 
and  by  which  he  ought  constantly 
to  verify  his  deductions.^  The  main 
object  of  this  article  is  to  eicamine 
the  conditions  which  govern  the 
great  department  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  indicated 
by  the  word  wages;  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  investigation  may  not 
only  elicit  some  information  on 
that  special  subject,  but  also  afibrd 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  study- 


*  Bystem  of  Logic,    Book  iii.,  chaps.  4  and  13. 

'  mi.  J.  E.  Canrnee  accordingly  defines  political  economy  as  *  the  science  which  traces 
ilie  phenomena  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  irealth  up  to  their  causes  in  the 
principles  of  hmnan  nature,  and  the  laws  and  events  of  the  external  world.* — Logical 
Mdkod  0/ Political  Eeonvmy.  By  J.  £.  Cairnes,  Esq. 

Mr.  Mill's  definition  is  equally  comprehensive :  *  Writers  on  political  economy  profess 
to  inyestigate  the  nature  of  wealth,  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  distribution, 
indnding  directly  or  remotely  the  operation  of  all  the  causes  by  which  the  conditions  of 
nankmd  or  of  any  society  of  human  beings  in  respect  to  this  universal  object  of  desire 
ia  made  prosperous  or  the  reverse.' — Principles  of  Political  Economy  \  Preliminary 
Remarks. 
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ing  every  economic  problem  in  con- 
formity with  the  universal  canons 
of  the  logic  of  science— of  accepting 
no  assumptions  as  finally  estabHshea 
without  proof,  none  as  adequate 
from  which  conclusions  untrue  as 
matters  of  fact  are  found  to  result, 
and  no  chains  of  deduction  from 
hypothetical  premisses  as  possessing 
more  than  hypothetical  truth,  until 
verified  by  observation. 

The  theory  of  wages  propounded 
by  economic  writers  in  general, 
though  rejected  by  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  subjected  to  important  practical 
modifications  and  corrections  by 
Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Pawcett,  and  Mr. 
Waley,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
propositions,  (i.)  That  there  is  a 
general  wages  fund,  the  proportion 
of  which  to  the  number  of  labourers 
fixes  the  average  rate  of  individual 
earnings ;  (2.)  That  competition 
distributes  this  fund  among  the 
working  classes  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  work,  its  difficulty, 
severity,  unpleasantness,  Ac,  so 
that  allowing  for  difierences  in  the 
quality  of  the  labour  there  is  an 
equality  in  the  rates  of  wages 
in  different  employments.  Mr. 
M*Culloch*s  treatise  On  the  Clrcum- 
dances  which  detemiine  the  Rate  of 
Wages,  states  the  first  of  these  two 
propositions  as  follows  (chapter 
i.): 

Wages  depend  at  any  particular  period 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  fund  or  capital 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  wages, 
compared  with  the  number  of  labourers.  .  .  . 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  capital  of  a  country 
annually  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
wages  amounts  to  30,000,000/.  sterling.  If 
there  were  two  millions  of  labourers  in 
that  country,  it  is  evident  that  the  wages 
of  each,  reducing  them  all  to  the  same 
common  standard,  would  be  1 5/. ;  and  it  is 
further  evident  that  this  rate  could  not  be 
increased  otherwise  than  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  capital  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  number  of  labourers,  or  by  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  labourers  in  a 
c^reater  proportion  than  the  amount  of 
capital.  Every  scheme  for  raising  wages 
which  is  not  bottomed  on  this  principle,  or 
which  has  not  an  increase  of  the  ratio  of 


capital  to  population  for  its  ultimate  object, 
must  be  nugatory  and  ineffectual. 

The  second  proposition  is  stated 
in  the  same  treatise  thus  (chapter 
v.): 

Were  all  employments  equally  agreeable 
and  healthy,  the  labour  to  be  performed  in 
each  of  the  same  intensity,  ana  did  they  all 
require  the  same  degree  of  dexterity  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  it  is 
evident,  supposing  industry  to  be  quite 
free,  that  there  could  be  no  permanent  or 
considerable  difference  in  the  wages  paid  to 

those  engaged  in  them Hence  the 

discrepancies  that  actually  obtain  in  the 
rate  of  wages  are  confined  within  certain 
limits ;  increasing  or  diminishing  it  only  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  equalise  the 
favourable  or  unfavourable  circumstances 
attending  any  employment. 

We  maintain  in  opposition  \o 
these  propositions  that  no  fands 
are  certainly  appropriated  by  em- 
ployers either  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually to  the  hire  of  labourers; 
that  the  '  average  rate  of  wi^es  '  is 
a  phrase  without  practical  mean- 
ing ;  that  competition  does  not 
equalise  wages ;  that  the  actual  rates 
of  wages  are  not  determined  solely 
by  competition,  or  by  any  one  gene- 
ral cause;  and  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  wages  is  merely  the  sum 
of  the  particular  amounts  of  wages 
determined  in  each  case  by  its  own 
special  conditions.  We  maintain 
too  that  the  theory  we  controvert 
discredits  political  economy  with 
the  labouring  class,  and  diverts  the 
attention  alike  of  labourers,  em- 
ployers, and  economists  firom  the 
investigation  of  means  by  which 
the  wealth  of  the  working  classes 
might  be  increased  and  their  re- 
lations with  employers  placed  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing. 

A  remark  which  the  first  of  Mr. 
M*Culloch's  propositions  might 
have  suggested  to  his  own  mind  at 
once  is,  that  supposing  it  true  that 
the  average  rate  of  wages  depends 
on  the  proportion  of  an  aggregate 
fund  to  the  number  of  labourers, 
small  light  is  nevertheless  shed  on 
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the  subject  by  tbo  statement  of  the 
problem  in  that  way.  Has  it  ever 
been  propounded  as  the  theory  of 
the  rate  of  profit  that  it  depends  on 
the  ratio  of  the  aggregate  amonnt 
of  profit  to  the  aggregate  quantity 
of  capital  ?  or  as  the  theory  of  rent 
that  the  average  rent  of  an  acre 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  the 
to^  amonnt  of  rent  to  the  total 
number  of  acres  ?  Were  M'Onlloch*s 
proposition  true  to  the  letter,  the 
question  put  in  a  very  instructive 
article  in  the  North  British  Review 
would  remain,  '  How  does  the 
amoant  of  the  wages-^md  happen 
to  be  what  it  is  ?  What  will  make 
it  rifle  'or  faU  ?*>  By  Mr.  Dudley 
Baxter's  estimate  of  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  the  national  in- 
come, 10,961,000  manual  labourers 
bave  an  aggregate  income  of 
334,645,000?.,  while  2,759,000  per- 
SQDfl  in  other  classes  have  an  income 
of  489,364,0002. ;  but  Mr.  Baxter 
does  not  pretend  that  these  statis- 
tics afford  an  explanation  of  the  facts 
they  succinctly  express,  namely, 
tkt  there  is  such  a  total  national 
income,  such  a  distribution  of  it, 
and  such  an  aggregate  amount 
of  wages  received  by  so  many 
Iftboorers.  How  is  it — it  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained — that  the 
many  have  so  little  while  the  few 
I»?e  80  much  ?  Why  is  it  that 
both  together  have  no  more  ? 
Gonld  any  causes  alter  the  total 
tmoont  of  the  national  income,  or 
its  distribution,  or  both,  in  favour 
of  the  labouring  class  ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  to  their  disadvantage  ? 
The  doctrine  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
either  means  that  the  total  revenue 
of  the  labouring  class,  *■  the  aggre- 
gate wages-fund,'  is  fixed  and  inva- 
n^le  in  amount,  or  it  does  not. 
If  it  does  not,  if  the  working  classes 
fflight  earn  more  or  less  collectively 
tiuffi  they  actually  do,  the  doctrine 


in  question  evidently  leaves  un- 
touched the  very  problem  it  pro- 
fesses to  solve,  namely,  what  arc 
the  causes  determining  wages  ?  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  means  that 
there  is  a  fixed  quantity  of  wealth 
appropriated  exclusively  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  labouring  class,  it 
must  be  seen  in  a  moment  to  bt^ 
false  by  any  one  who  reflects  that 
capital  can  emigrate,  and  that  the 
place  and  manner  of  its  employ- 
ment depend  on  individual  estimates 
of  profit ;  that  in  husbandry  there 
is  the  alternative  of  pasture  or  till- 
age ;  that  in  both  manufactures 
and  agriculture,  machines,  animals, 
and  natural  agents  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  labourers ;  and  that  the 
amount  of  income,  as  well  as  of 
capital,  expended  on  labour  or  ser- 
vice is  as  variable  as  the  tastes 
and  dispositions  of  dififerent  indi- 
viduals and  dififerent  periods.  The 
successor  to  a  large  income  may 
spend  more  or  less  than  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  hire  of  labourers  or 
servants ;  moreover,  as  there  will 
be  occasion  to  notice  more  particu- 
larly hereafter,  the  expenditure  of 
any  given  amount  of  income  upon 
commodities  causes  a  greater  or 
less  expenditure  of  capital  upon 
labour  according  to  the  kind  of 
commodities  and  their  mode  of 
production.  Again,  the  same  collec- 
tive amount  of  capital  and  income 
expendible  upon  labour  may  yield 
very  dififerent  rates  of  wages,  ac- 
cording not  to  the  number  of  la- 
bourers only,  but  to  the  number 
also  of  employers,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  amount  is  di- 
vided among  them.  If  engrossed 
chiefly  by  a  few,  they  may  fix  wages 
by  combination  at  a  minimum ;  if 
very  unequally  shared  among  a  largo 
number  of  employers,  the  rate  de- 
termined even  by  competition  may 
be  much  lower  than  it  would  be 
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upon  a  nearly  equal  partition,  since 
the  poorer  employers  may  be  unable 
to  afford  more  than  a  very  low  rate, 
and  the  richer  may  thereby  get 
the  pick  of  the  labour  market  for 
a  rate  very  little  higher.  Lastly,  so 
far  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
labourers  from  necessarily  raising 
individual  rates  of  wages,  as  it 
must  if  the  total  amount  of  wages 
were  fixed,  that  if  those  rates  are 
already  as  high  as  the  majority  of 
employers  can  afford,  the  removal 
of  one  half  the  labouring  population 
by  famine  or  emigration  could  not 
raise  wages  one  farthing,  supposing 
the  competition  of  other  countries 
to  prevent  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
commodities.  A  great  diminution 
of  labourers  may,  on  the  contrary, 
lower  wages ;  just  as  in  a  particular 
case  the  loss  of  a  few  overlookers 
and  mechanics  may  stop  a  whole 
factory  ;  or  as  a  strike  on  the  part 
of  a  small  number  of  puddlers  may 
throw  four  or  five  times  as  many 
heaters,  rollers,  and  other  hands 
out  of  work. 

We  may  pass  then  to  the  second 
of  the  two  propositions  into  which, 
as  already  said,  the  theory  of  wages 
commonly  received  may  be  resolved, 
namely,  that  the  total  amount  of 
wages  is  distributed  equally  among 
the  whole  labouring  class  by  compe- 
tition, allowing  for  differences  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  labour. 
Now,  whether  competition  does 
really  regulate  and  equalise  wages 
in  this  manner  is,  we  must  observe, 
altogether  a  question  of  fact,  and 
by  no  means  one  which  the  inner 
consciousness  of  the  political  econo- 
mist can  answer.  He  cannot  even 
assume  without  examination  of 
factSy  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  character  and  results  of  all  the 
actually  determining  causes  of 
wages,  that  competition  ought  to 
determine  them.  *  Though  it  is 
impossible,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  *  to  fur- 
nish any  test  by  which  a  specula- 
tive   thinker,    either    in    political 


economy  or  in  any  other  branch,  of 
social  philosophy,  may  know  tliat. 
he  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  ap- 
plication of  his  principles  to  tlie 
existing  condition  of  his  own  or  any 
other  country,  indications  may  l>e 
suggested  by  which  he  may  w^ell 
and  surely  know  that  he  is  not 
competent.  His  knowledge  must 
at  least  enable  him  to  explain  and 
account  for  what  e>,  or  he  is  an  in- 
sufficient judge  of  what  ought  to  &e.' 
Will  the  theory  that  competition 
regulates  and  equahses  wages  stand 
this  test  ?  Will  it  explain  and  ac- 
count for  what  wages  actually  are  ? 
The  moment  we  compare  it  veitb. 
facts,  it  will  be  seen  to  break  dovm. 
Why  does  the  farm  labourer  in 
Dorsetshire  earn  ys.  or  Ss.  a  week, 
in  Northamptonshire  from  1 1«.  to 
I4«.,  in  Northumberland  and  Dnr- 
ham  from  1 55.  to  205.  ?  Why  have 
wages  not  risen  for  several  years  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  notwith- 
standing large  emigration,  while  in 
other  parts  they  have  risen  not- 
withstanding large  immigration  ? 
Why  do  cabinet-makers  in  East 
London  earn  only  75.  6d.  a  "week, 
and  3o«.  in  other  places  ?  Why  does 
the  bricklayer  earn  more  in  some 
towns  than  in  others,  and  in  some 
towns  more  than  the  higher  skilled 
carpenter,  in  others  less  ?  Why  are 
women's  wages  in  general,  by  com- 
parison with  men's,  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  exertions,  assiduity, 
anxiety,  and  the  quaKty  of  their 
work  ?  How  is  it  that  wages  are 
much  more  unequal  in  England 
now  than  they  were  when  the 
Wealth  of  Natiorts  was  written  ? 
At  that  time  Adam  Smith  states 
that  they  varied  considerably  more 
in  England  than  in  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland ;  but.  so  confident  was  Mr. 
M*Culloch  of  the  absolute  sway  of 
competition  and  its  levelling  power, 
that  he  placed  a  note  under  Adam 
Smith's  statement  in  his  own 
edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Natiofis 
affirming  that  the  facilities  of  com- 
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mimication  have  brought  the  wages 
of  labour  'much  nearer  to  a  com- 
mon level  than  at  the  period  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations ','  and  that  they 
are  *  nearly  the  same  all  over  the 
otnmtry/  Now  what  are  the  facts  ? 
While  Adam  Smith  was  composing 
his  treatise  in  Scotland,  Arthur 
Young  was  collecting  statistics  of 
agricultural  w^es  in  England ;  and 
in  the  26  counties  he  traversed  the 
lowest  rate  was  then  6«.  a  week,  in 
two  counties  only  being  so  low; 
the  highest  rate  was  %8,  6d,,  in  one 
county  only  being  so  high  ;  the  rate 
Tsrying  generally  between  68,  6d. 
and  8#.  Eighty  years  afterwards 
(in  1850  and  1851)  Mr.  Caird  tra- 
rersed  the  same  counties  and  found 
^e  minimnm  rate  still  6«.,  but  the 
mariimim  raised  to  159.  In  Lan- 
cashire, ^ain,  wages  had  risen 
&om  &8.  6d,  to  15^.;  but  in  Suf- 
folk they  had  fallen  from  ys,  i  le^.  to 
7#^  though  meat^  butter,  and  milk 
had  greatly  risen,  and  cottage  rents 
100  per  cent.^  The  real  increase  of 
inequahty  in  wages^in  1850,  com- 
pared with  1 770,  was  indeed  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  money 
lates  show,  for  Adam  Smith  was 
altogether  mistaken  in  supposing 
the  prices  of  food  to  be  nearly  the 
iame  throughout  the  kingdom  in 
his-  time,  but  they  had  become 
nearly  the  same  in  1850.  In  i860 
they  are  still  nearer  a  perfect 
equality,  but  the  inequality  in 
wages  continues,  as  the  following 
evidence  proves : 

In  the  parish  of  Chester -le- Street, 
far  oample,  a  veiy  large  parish,  with 
a  popdation  of  more  than  20,000  in- 
hahilants,  the  zate  of  wages,  whether 
bm  fiirmers  or  gentlemen,  for  an  able- 
bodied  agricultural  labourer  is  at  least 
i$t.a  week,  and  for  'hinds'  about  19^.  to 
101^  with  house  £ree,  and  very  often  coals 
tin.  I  may  mention  also  that  the  rate  has 
wt«  Taried  since  I  recollect  looking  into 


these  matters,  namely,  from  1 843 ;  and  I 
may  say  the  same  rate  exists  in  the  greater- 
part  of  the  county  of  Durham  and  the 
south  part  of  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land. The  labourers  eat  meat  almost  every 
day. 

With  regard  to  Dorsetshire,  where  I  am 
now  livinff,  wages  are  in  many  places  now  as 
they  have  been  for  30  years,  namely,  from  78, 
to  8s.  a  week  ;  and  out  of  this  they  have  often 
to  pay  4/.  a  year  for  a  cottage,  generally  a 
wretched  one.  These  labourers  hardly  know 
what  meat  is;  they  have  perhaps  a  pig, 
but  if  so  have  to  spin  out  the  bacon;  they 
live  chiefly  on  cheese,  bread,  and  potatoes. 
Occasionally  they  may  have  a  small  patch 
of  land  near  their  cottage,  or  a  piece  of 
allotment  land  fbr  which  they  pay  a  small 
rent.  Although  the  price  of  bread,  meat, 
&c.,  has  risen  so  much  in  late  years,  the 
rate  of  labour  has  not  varied.  There  are 
no  manufactories  of  any  kind,  and  the 
labourers  are  a  very  unenterprising  race, 
getting  through  much  less  work  than  a 
Northumbrian  who  has  bis  I5«.  to  i8«.  a 
week  and  eats  meat.'^ 

Take  next  an  intervening  county 
between  Northumberland  and  Dor- 
setshire, with  intervening  rates  of 
wages.  The  rector  of  a  parish  in 
Northamptonshire  writes  :^ 

Wages  in  Northamptonshire  ranged  in 
1848  &om  9s.  to  io«.  a  week,  9«.  being  the 
most  common  rate;  in  1858  from  io«.  to 
12^.,  the  latter  prevailing  generally  near 
large  towns.  In  1868  I  know  of  two  pa- 
rishes in  the  county  where  wages  are  only 
1 1«.  a  week ;  generally  in  the  richest  parts 
of  the  county  they  are  about  iza.  They 
rise  as  you  get  near  the  towns ;  being  iiji  my 
parish  149.  for  ordinary  agricultural  la- 
bourers. 

The  rate  is  ruled  in  this  county  chiefly 
by  two  causes,  the  price  of  wheat  and  the 
amoimt  of  competition.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  railway  works,  for  example,  the 
farmers  are  obliged  to  keep  their  wages  in 
fiEur  proportion  to  their  profits  &om  prices ; 
and  in  such  places,  when  a  fiumer  gets 
good  prices,  he  generally  raises  the  wages 
of  his  men  spontaneously.  For  instance, 
in  1867  the  farmers  about  here  told  their 
men  they  would  raise  wages  from  izs.to 
i$8. ;  in  1868,  from  13^.  to  14s.  In  out  of 
the  way  places,  where  there  is  no  competi- 
tion of  other  employments,  I  fear  wages 


*  English  Jgriculture  in  1850  and  1851 ;  second  edition,  pp.  473,  510-515. 
-  Cornmunication  £rom  a  landed  proprietor,  April  aa,  1868. 

*  ^ril  17,  1868. 
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Are  kept  at  old  rates  of  1 1«.  and  i7f,\  much 
too  little  for  a  labouring  man  at  present 
pricetf.  One  woman  in  this  parish  showed 
her  books  lately,  from  which  it  seems  that 
she  paid  1 3«.  id,  each  week  this  winter  for 
bread  and  flour,  her  husband's  wages  being 
1 5<. :  not  much  left  for  rent  and  clothing, 
&c. !     Harvest  pulls  them  through. 

Political  economists  might  many 
years  ago  have  reformed  the  poor 
law,  improved  the  cottages  of 
the  rural  population  in  many 
counties,  and  done  much  to  raise 
wages  in  the  counties  where  thej 
are  lowest,  if,  instead  of  assuming 
a  fictitious  equality,  they  had  ap- 
plied themselves  to  discover  the 
causes  of  a  real  inequality.  But 
it  is  one  of  'a  profound  kind  of 
fallacies  in  the  mind  of  man,*  says 
Lord  Bacon,  that  it  *  doth  usually 
assume  and  feign  in  nature  a  greater 
equahty  and  uniformity  than  is  in 
truth.'  We  have  seen  how  far 
agricultural  wages  are  from  that 
equality  and  uniformity  which  Mr. 
M'Culloch  assumed :  the  following 
evidence,  given  before  the  Trade- 
Unions  Commission,  relates  to 
wages  in  towns : 

Wages  all  over  the  country  vary  in  a 
most  unaccountable  manner,  as  far  as  any 
reasons  arising  from  the  circimistances 
cither  of  the  trade  or  the  locality  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  For  instance,  masons' 
wages  are  at  Chester  6}rf.  per  hour,  at 
Shrewsbury  5^.  per  hour;  those  are  two 
towns  which  of  course  are  very  similarly 
situated  as  far  as  expense  of  living  is  con- 
cerned, and  as  far  as  other  circumstances 
are  concerned.  At  Clevedon  they  receive 
only  4<f.,  at  Penzance  they  receive  6rf.,  at 
£xeter  ^d.^  at  South  Shields  7  j<2.,  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  fjtf.,  at  Preston  7|<f.,  at 
Lancaster  ^ At  Blackburn  brick- 
layers' wages  are  %d.  per  hour,  at  Liverpool 


6W.,  at  Stafford  6Arf.,  at  WalaaU  5]^.,  at 
Huddersfield  8c^.,  at  Bamsley  ^^, ;  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  the  wages  varr 
from  %d.  to  4}<f.  per  hour.  .  .  .  Carpcnter> 
}>nd  joiners  at  Chester  get  6</.  per  hour,  at 
Shrewsbury  4}«?.,  at  Southport  6j(/.,  at 
Wigan  $^, ;  and  wages  vary  from  %d,  to 
4|a.  per  hour.  Plasterers'  wages  at  Dur- 
ham are  (>\d.  per  hour,  at  Darlington  5|</.. 
at  Barrow-in-Fumees  7^.,  at  Wican  5^ </., 
at  Chester  sjcf.,  in  the  Staffordshire  Pot- 
teries 7jrf.,  at  Scarborough  7^^^. ;  and  wagett 
vary  fh)m  %d,  to  4  J<i.  per  hour.  As  far  as 
the  plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers  aiv 
concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  institute  a  com- 
parison ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  distinguish, 
they  vaiy  just  as  much  as  the  other  trades. 
Slaters*  wages  vary  in  different  parts  of 
England  from  %d,  to  \^d,  per  hour.  Brick- 
layers' labourers'  wages  are  at  Chester  %\d, 
per  hour,  at  Shrewsbury  %d.y  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness  5|(f.,  at  Liverpool  4|<f.,  at  Preston 
3^.,  in  London  ^d.y  at  Hereford  3|</.,  and 
at  Gloucester  ^\d. ;  and  wages  vary  from 
S\d.  to  %\d,  in  different  parts  of  England. 

The  secretary  of  the  General 
Builders'  Association,  who  gave  the 
foregoing  evidence,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  employers,  attributed  the 
striking  inequality  in  wages  he  de- 
scribed to  the  disturbing  influence 
of  trade-unions.  The  secretary  oX 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, on  the  other  hand,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  working  men,  though 
affirming  in  like  manner  that  wages 
vary  in  quantity  from  town  to  town, 
maintained  that  the  operations  of 
the  union  tend  to  equalise  them.' 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not  (and  the 
information  unions  collect  and  the 
objects  they  have  in  view  seem  to 
tend  to  equalisation),  the  fact  of 
great  inequality  remains.  It  is, 
moreover,  much  greater  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  labourers,  who  have 
no  unions,  than  of  town  operatives. 


*  Earlqf  lAchfitld:  Have  the  operations  of  vour  society  had  the  effect  of  equalising 
wages  in  different  districts  where  you  have  branches  ? — They  have  had  the  eflect  (rf 
equalising  wages  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  but  have  not  made  a  uniform  rate  of 
wages. 

Do  they  vary  very  much  in  different  towns  of  the  same  district — say  Lancashire,  for 
instance  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  m«&n  more  than  the  expense  of  living  will  account  for? — I  believe  that 
the  cost  of  living  is  pretty  near  the  same,  go  where  you  will,  if  you  live  upon  the  pame 
diet 
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who  have ;  and  the  very  existence 
d  unionism  is  enough  to  disprove 
the  theory  that  individual  compe- 
tition is  the  sole  regulator  of  wages, 
and  that  labour  naturally  finds  its 
own  level,  like  water. 

*The  spirit  qnickeneth,  but  the 
letter  killeth.'  The  followers  of  a 
{Mosopher  owe  him  no  literal  se- 
quence: they  owe  it,  on  the  con- 
truT,  to  his  £Emie  and  example,  and 
to  the  science  or  system  of  investi- 
gation which  he  establishes,  to  give 
it  all  possible  correction  as  well  as 
expansion ;  but  in  political  economy  , 
it  has  been  the  fate  of  both  Adam 
Smith  and  Mr.  Mill  that  the  letter 
of  general  propositions  found  in 
their  pages  has  been  pushed  with 
pitiless  logic  to  the  utmost  extreme, 
without  even  the  qualifications  in 
those  veiy  pages,  as  though  a  re- 
isKHo  ad  aheurdum  of  the  master 
were  the  object  of  the  disciple. 
Adam  Smith,  for  example,  laid  it 
down  as  a  general  principle,  that 
'Hhe  whole  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  different  employ- 
ments of  labour  must,  in  the  samie 
^lihourhood^  be  either  perfectly 
equal  or  continually  tending  to 
equality,  in  a  society  where  every 
noa  was  perfectly  free  to  choose  what 
oeaifcUion  he  thought  proper,  and  to 
ekaige  it  as  often  as  lie  thought 
proper*  But  he  was  so  far  from 
treating  this  very  limited  propo- 
sition as  true  without  exception, 
eren  within  its  specified  limits,  that 
he  has  expressly  said :  'The  wages 
of  labour,  it  must  be  observed,  can- 
not be  ascertained  very  accurately 
anywhere,  different  prices  being 
ofUn  paid  at  the  same  place  and 
fw  the  same  sort  of  labour.*  Yet 
his  doctrine  now  commonly  takes 
the  form  of  an  unqualified  assump- 
tion that  competition  exactly  adjusts 
payment  in  idl  cases  to  the  quality 
and  qoantiiy  of  labour ;  that  wages 
tte  equal  in  proportion  to  work  all 
over  file  country ;  that  the  whole 
uland  is  '  the  same  neighbourhood  * 


to  every  man,  like  his  parish ;  and 
that  every  man  is  able  both  to 
choose  what  occupation  he  pleases, 
and  to  change  it  as  often  as  he 
pleases.  Mr.  Mill  has  been  no  less 
unfortunate  than  Adam  Smith  in 
the  &te  of  his  teaching.  Instead 
of  assuming  that  wages  are  equal, 
that  free  competition  is  the  uni- 
versal condition  of  the  labour  mar- 
ket, and  that  every  disadvantage  or 
difficulty  is  accordingly  compen- 
sated by  proportionate  payment, 
Mr.  Mill  actually  says,  '  that  wages 
are  generally  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  equitable  principle  of 
compensation  erroneously  repre- 
sented as  the  general  law  of  the 
remuneration  of  labour.  The  really 
exhausting  and  the  really  repulsive 
labours,  instead  of  being  better  paid 
than  others,  are  almost  invariably 
paid'  worst  of  all,  because  pefformed 
by  those  who  have  no  choice.*  In 
the  employments  of  women,  again, 
he  observes  that  '  the  remuneration 
is  greatly  below  that  of  equal  skiU 
and  equal  disagreeableness  in  em- 
ployments carried  on  by  men  ;*  the 
reason  in  some  cases  being,  as  he 
adds,  that  women's  wages  are  nqt 
determined  by  competition  but  by 
custom,  and,  in  all  cases,  their  wages 
being  lowered  by  their  exclusion  by 
men  from  many  employments  for 
which  they  are  by  nature  eminently 
fitted.  Speaking,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  effect  of  combination  in  some 
of  the  employments  of  men,  Mr.  Mill 
remarks  that  *  the  journeymen  type- 
founders are  able,  it  is  said,  to  keep 
up  a  rate  of  wages  much  beyond 
that  which  is  usual  in  employments 
of  equal  hardness  and  skill;  and 
even  the  tailors,  a  much  more  nu- 
merous class,  are  understood  to 
have  had  to  some  extent  a  similar 
success.'  Concurring,  then,  as  we 
do  with  a  critic  of  Mr.  Mill's  doc- 
trine, as  to  the  matteiii  of  ^t  in 
the  following  sentence,  we  maintain 
that  they  are  matters  of  fekit  ex- 
actly analogous  to  those  to  which 
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Mr.  MiU  has  himself  drawn  pointed 
attention : 

How  could  the  shoemakers  eomp(*to  with 
the  tailor?,  or  the  blacksmiths  with  the 
glassblowers  ?  .  .  .  .  So  far  as  trade  aud 
competition  are  concerned  in  the  matter, 
the  capitjil  applicable  at  any  particular 
time  for  the  employment  of  additional 
labourers  in  any  particular  trades  in  this 
country — such,  for  instance,  as  the  iron 
trade  or  the  watch  trade — is  far  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  ironworkers  of  Belgium  or 
the  watchmakers  of  Geneva,  than  to  any 
unfortunate  members  of  our  own  popula- 
tion who,  not  being  wanted  in  the  trades  for 
which  they  are  skilled,  are  not  skilled  in 
the  trades  where  the  demand  for  labour  is 
unsatisfied.* 

In  the  case  of  cognate  or  similar 
trades,  an  interchange  or  migration 
from  one  to  the  other  is  not  nn- 
nsual.  *A  man  who  was  a  ship- 
carpenter/  to  take  an  example  from 
the  evidence  collected  by  the  Trade- 
Unions  Commission,  *at  the  time 
the  censas  was  taken,  very  likely  a 
month  afterwards  was  a  house  car- 
penter^ and  vice  versd ;  and  such  is 
the  case  with  certain  branches  of 
the  cabinet-making  trade  and  car- 
penters.' Yet  even  between  cognate 
trades  there  is  offcen  no  migration ; 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  because  of 
purely  artificial  and  indefensible 
obstacles,^  yet  not  the  less  real  even 
then ;  sometimes  because  of  natural 
differences  in  the  work  and  the 
men;  sometimes,  again,  because  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  compare  the 
relative  advantages  even  of  trades 
closely  related.  '  Take  sashes  and 
floors,'  says  Lord  Elcho,  *  the  sash 
requires  a  more  skilled  workman 
than  the  floor  ? '  *  Yes,'  Mr.  Potter 
replies;  'but  the  floor  requires  a 
stronger  man.'  Sashes  and  floors 
are  sometimes  made  by  the  same 
men  ;  but  a  classification  and  sepa- 


ration  of   workmen  is    sometimes 
founded  even  on  this  comparatively; 
slight  difference  in  the  work  and 
the    qualities    it    requires  ;     which 
illustrates  the  principle  that  there 
are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  obstacles 
to  that  perfectly  free   choice   and 
change  of  occupations  which  many 
economists  have  assumed.  The  very 
division   of    labour   creates,   in   its 
natural  consequence  of  special  skill, 
a   barrier  between   one  trade  and 
another.  Special  skill,  in  fact,  would 
possess  no  value,  and  would  not  be 
acquired,  if  it  did  not  limit  compe- 
tition.    Those  who  possess   it  are 
nevertheless  liable  to  changes  both 
in   demand  and  in  the  modes  of 
production ;  and  wages  are  there- 
fore  by  no  means  uniformly  pro- 
portionate  to   skill,  or  to   die  la- 
bourer's cost  of  production ;  a  point 
on  which  we  must  venture  to  differ 
frt>m  the  theory  of  wages  in  a  new 
Maniml    of   Political   Economy  by 
Mr.  Bogers.     Besides,  how  is  the 
workman     to    estimate     the    real 
earnings   in  every  other  trade  in 
the  country?     It  is  by  no  means 
always  easy  to    judge    what    the 
earnings  are  even  in  another  branoh 
of  his  own  trade  at  the  same  spotw 
The  secretary  of  the  Sheffield  United 
Joiners'  Toolmakers,  having  stated 
to  the  Outrages  Inquiry  Commis- 
sioners that  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  trade  were  over-handed,  was 
asked: 

Which  of  the  four  is  the  most  highly 
paid  branch  ? — That  is  a  very  disputed 
point.  If  I  had  to  decide  it,  I  shouM 
think  the  grinders  were  the  best  ptid 
branch. 

And  what  would  a  grinder  make  per 
week  ? — Well,  2/.  perhaps ;  but  not  being  a 
grinder,  I  cannot  speak  exactly.  Then  n© 
has  heavier  expenses  than  other  men. 


'  A  Befutaiion  of  the  Wage-Fund  Theory  of  Modem  Political  Economy.  By  Francis  D. 
Longe. 

^  In  some  parts  of  the  country  lathinff  is  done  by  labourers,  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  not  For  instance,  in  London  lathing  is  done  by  men  who  do  nothing  hut 
lathing.  I  pointed  out  that  in  Liverpool  plasterers  and  slaters  went  tofi;ether,  and 
in  Manchester  plasterers  and  painters.  In  Scarborough  the  plasterers  tried  to  prevent 
the  bricklayers  from  carrying  on  one  part  of  that  which  they  had  been  brought  up  t©.-* 
Trade- Unions  Commieeum,  i  Rep.  3»78.  .g,,,,,  ,^  GoOg 
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The  fact  is,  that  the  workman 
no  more  has  a  perfectly  free  choice 
of  occupations  than  the  barrister 
has  a  power  of  becoming  when- 
ever he  pleases  an  editor,  or  the 
manager  of  a  bank  or  a  factory,  or 
a  Queen's  messenger,  or  a  clerk  in 
the  Admiralty.  The  impediments 
to  the  changes  of  occupation  and 
the  resulting  inequalities  in  wages 
are  partly,  no  doubt,  unjust  and 
pernicious,  and  so  far  as  they  are 
so,  it  is  by  Jetecting  and  not  by 
ignoring  them  that  the  economist 
will  really  further  equality  ;  but 
tiiey  are  also  partly  inherent  and 
natnraL  There  is,  in  fact,  a  much 
freer  migration  between  some  bor- 
dering grades  of  capital  and  labour 
than  between  different  departments 
of  labour ;  and  the  doctrine  that  a 
general  tax  upon  profits  must  be 
borne  by  capitalists  alone  requires 
rerision  accordingly — a  point  which 
we  notice  as  an  example  of  the 
manifold  errors  resulting  firom  rea- 
soning on  assumptions  founded,  not 
upon  facts,  but  upon  general  terms. 
Tiw  line  of  demarcation  in  terms 
between  *  capitalists '  and  *  labourers* 
no  more  separates  the  two  orders 
impassably  than  the  term  ^  compe- 
titMm*  places  all  the  members  of 
eidi  order  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  each  other.  The  number  of 
servants  who  become  shopkeepers 
and  lodging-house  keepers  in  Lon- 
don is  very  considerable— even  in 
the  country  we  have  known  the 
SMne  man  become  a  butler,  a  grocer, 
and  a  butler  again — and  a  heavy 
tax  npon  profits  would  thus  fall 
partly  on  wages,  by  increasing  the 
nnmber  of  servants ;  while  a  car- 
penter or  joiner  rarely  becomes  a 
bricklayer  or  a  mason,  though  the 
pay  of  the  latter  is  in  some  places 
better. 

The  stickler  for  the  doctrine  of 
Wxmr  finding  its  level  will  pro- 
aWy  answer  that  the  level  is  found, 
oot  by  old  hands  changing  their 
^^fades,  but  either  by  a  greater  com- 
petition for  the  better  paid  trades 


on  the  part  of  new  hands,  or  by  a 
flow  of  capital  into  employments 
in  which  labour  is  abnormally  cheap. 
But  the  answer,  lilce  the  doctrine 
itself,  is  in  conflict  with  facts,  and 
therefore  untrue.  Four  genera- 
tions since  Adam  Smith  and  Arthur 
Young  have  widened  the  actual 
diflferences  of  wages  in  England. 
!Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  international 
values,  it  is  well  to  observe,  is  en- 
tirely iDased  on  the  fact  that  '  there 
are  still  extraordinary  diflerences 
both  of  wages  and  of  profits  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  world.  Be- 
tween all  distant  places  in  some 
degree,  but  especially  beween  dif- 
ferent countries,  there  may  exist 
great  inequalities  in  the  earnings  of 
labour  and  capital,  without  causing 
them  to  move  one  from  the  other 
in  such  quantities  as  to  level  those 
inequahties.'  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  economist  who  accepts  this  in- 
ternational theory  cannot  reason- 
ably or  logically  disregard  the  fact 
that  there  are  likewise  extraordi- 
nary inequalities  in  wages  in  the 
same  country  without  causing  a 
movement  of  labourers  such  as  to 
level  these  inequalities. 

That  instead  of  one  common 
cause  determining  and  equalising 
wages,  diflerent  causes  determine 
them  in  diflerent  cases,  and  pro- 
duce the  great  inequalities  found 
in  fact  to  exist,  is  easily  shown. 
In  Northumberland  and  Durham 
good  wages  and  good  food  make, 
as  we  saw,  the  farm  labourer  effi- 
cient, and  his  efficiency  along  with 
the  good  market  for  his  produce 
afforded  by  mines,  enables  the 
farmer  to  pay  the  high  price  for 
labour  which  the  competition  of  the 
mines  on  the  other  hand  compels 
him  to  pay.  In  Northampton- 
shire, near  railway  works  and  large 
towns,  the  competition  of  employers 
in  other  trades  compels  the  farmer 
to  raise  wages  when  his  own  profits 
are  high  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
prices  of  produce,  and  when,  for 
the  same  reason,  food  is  dear  to 
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the  labourer  on  the  other  hand ; 
but  in  retired  parts  of  the  country 
old  rates  of  farm  wages  continue 
from  the  absence  of  all  other  em- 
ployment. In  Dorsetshire  the  agri- 
cultural labourer's  earnings  are  de- 
termined mainly,  not  by  the  com- 
petition of  employers,  but  by  that 
tacit  combination  on  iiieir  paj*t  not 
to  raise  wages  above  their  actual 
rates,  which  Adam  Smith  declared 
in  his  time  to  be  the  constant  and 
uniform  practice.  *  Not  many  years 
ago,  rates  of  wages  even  lower 
than  in  Dorsetshire,  were  current 
in  Wiltshire  from  the  same  cause. 
*  The  wages  of  labour  are  lower  on 
Salisbury  Plain,'  Mr.  Caird  wrote 
in  his  Letters  oii  Agriculturey  *  than 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  lower  than  in 
the  dairy  and  arable  districts  of 
North  Wilts.  An  explanation  of 
this  may  partly  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  command  of  wages  is 
altogether  under  the  control  of  the 
large  farmers,  some  of  whom  em- 
ploy the  whole  labour  of  a  parish. 
Six  shillings  a  week  was  the  amount 
given  for  ordinary  labourers  by  the 
most  extensive  farmer  in  South 
Wnts,  who  holds  nearly  5,000  acres 
of  land,  great  part  of  which  is  his 
own  property.  Seven  shillings  how- 
ever is  iiie  more  common  rate,  and 
out  of  that  the  labourer  has  to  pay 
one  shilling  a  week  for  the  rent 
of  his  cottage.'  The  truth  is  that 
instead  of  competition  for  labour 
being  the  universal  condition  of 
trade  and  the  universal  regulator 
of  wages,  there  is  rarely  compe- 
tition for  labour  on  the  part  of 
employers  within  a  trade  in  a  par- 
ticular place  unless  there  be  com- 
petition for  it  from  without.  And 
in  the  absence  of  competition  for 
labour  from  without,  what  compe- 
tition there  is  on  the  part  of  em- 


ployers within  a  trade  often  tendji 
to  lower  wages  by  lowering'  prices 
and   diminishing   the  cost    of  pro- 
duction. 'If  one  single  employer  suc- 
ceed in  screwing  down  wages  below 
the  rate  previously  current,  his  fel- 
low employers  may  have  no   alter- 
native but  to  follow  suit,  or  to  see 
themselves  imdersold  in    the  pro- 
duce market.'  *  When  indeed  wages 
are  thus  screwed  down  to  a  mini- 
mum,   the    probable    consequence 
doubtless  is    minimum  work,   and 
the  labourer    becomes   worthy   of 
little  more    than    his  hire.       The 
selling  value  of  the  labourer's  work, 
it  ought  not   to  be   forgotten   by 
either  employer   or   labourer,    de- 
termines ihe  maximum  of  w^es; 
but   it   is    seldom    the    sole    con- 
sideration of  the  employer.     *How 
much  can  I  give  ? '  is  his  first  con- 
sideration,   but  '  How  much    less 
can  I  make  him  take?'  is  generaUy 
his  second.      A  great  productive- 
ness of  labour  and  capital,    high 
prices   for  the    produce  of    both, 
security  to  reap  a  liberal  profit  on 
a  liberal  outlay,    are    the    causes 
which    enable    employers    to    pay 
high   rates   of  wages;    but   either 
competition  for  labour  in  other  em- 
ployments  or  places    to  which  it 
can  migrate,  or  the  combination  of 
labourers,  is  requisite  for  the  most 
part  to  compel  employers    to  pay 
labour  either  so  as  to  make  it  highly 
efficient,   or  in    proportion   to  its 
efficiency,  if  highly  efficient.     But 
competition  for  labour  is  not  neces- 
sarily Hmited  to  competition  on  the 
part  of  employers.     It  affords  an 
important  illustration  of  the  variety 
of  the  conditions  determining  wages, 
that  in  the  United  States  land  is  a 
competitor  for  labour  with  capital 
because  it   offers   the  labourer  an 
agreeable    and    lucrative    employ- 


*  *  Whoever  imagines  that  masters  rarely  combine  is  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  of  tb« 
snbject.  Masters  are  always  and  everywhere  in  a  sort  of  tacit  but  constant  and  nnifonn 
combination  not  to  raise  wa^s  above  the  actual  rate.  Masters,  too,  sometimes  enter  into 
particular  combinations  to  sink  wages  below  this  actual  rate.' 

'  Thornton  on  the  Rate  of  Wages.  Fortnightly  Beview,  May  '^^T^^df^ 
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ment^  while  in  the  United  King- 
dom land  is  not  only  out  of  the 
bbourer's  reach  as  an  indepen- 
dent resource,  bnt  actually,  under 
the  system  which  prevails,  often 
competes  with  labour  instead  of  for 
it^  by  offering  to  capital  employ- 
mfflite  which  supersede  labour,  as 
for  example,  when  arable  land  is 
oonrerted  into  pasture  or  deer 
forest  The  following  evidence  of 
w  American  employer,  respecting 
the  influence  of  Icmd  upon  wages  in 
the  States  deserves  the  particular 
attention  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
diis  kingdom : 

Quttrmani  Have  70U  at  all  considered 
▼hat  is  the  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
»  much  higher  a  rate  in  America  ? — Yes ; 
it  is  a  problem  which  faces  us  at  every  turn, 
l^eaose  in  consequence  of  this  difference  in 

T(,  you  make  iron  in  England  a  great 
bwer  than  we  can  possibly  make  it. 
It  comes  into  our  country  and  undersells 
tht  ixon  of  oar  manufacturers,  and  we  are 
periodically  rained.  And  the  sole  cause 
tbt  I  know  for  that,  is  the  ability  of  Great 
Britain  to  make  iron  at  a  less  cost  than  we 
^  in  eoQsetjnence  of  the  lower  rates  of 
liboiir  in  this  country.  You  ask  me  the 
aaie  of  this  difference  in  the  rates  of 
iaWr.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  what 
I  slKHild  term  the  natural  causes.  We 
iare  a  new  country  of  immense  extent,  a 
Tay  fertile  soil,  sparsely  populated  even  in 
fie  populated  parts,  and  to  a  very  lai^e 
«it«nt  unoccupied.  Every  enterprising  man 
«i,  eren  near  the  centres  of  population, 
pnchase  land  upon  credit  if  he  has  not 
uj capital;  or  he  may  go  west  and  haye~~ 
Ind  for  nothing,  by  simply  filing  his  inten- 
twn  to  occupy  it  with  tne  registrar  of  the 
had  office,  and  he  has  t6o  acres  under  the 
ioaestead  law  for  nothing.  Of  course  the 
nte  of  wages  i«  regulated  substantially  in 
«rooontiy  by  the  profits  which  a  man  can 
?*  out  of  the  soil,  which  has  cost  him 
uttle  or  nothing  except  the  labour  which 
^  himself  or  his  fiamily  have  put  upon  it. 
Tbat  is  the  element  which  in  my  judgment 
^^etcniines  the  standard  of  wages  in  the 
Poited  States  which  an  ordinnry  labourer 
»fll  derire,  from  the  fact  that  the  man  who 
tkinlu  that  he  is  not  getting  enough  takes 
to  the  land;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  land 
^  not  yield  him  so  much  as  he  could 
2ft  in  8ome  other  branch  of  industry,  he 


goes  from  the  land  back  to  that  industry. 
Therefore  the  governing  element  in  our 
country  is  the  annual  profit  which  a  man 
can  derive  from  land  which  has  cost  him 
nothing  beyond  the  labour  which  he  him- 
self has  put  upon  it.  In  other  words, 
what  you  call  rent  to  some  extent  enters 
into  the  question  of  the  value  of  labour  in 
our  country.  You  add  to  what  would  be 
the  ordinary  value  of  labour  in  this  coun- 
try the  element  of  the  land,  and  you  arrive 
nearly  at  the  value  of  a  day's  labour  in 
America. 

Yonr  theory  is,  that  as  every  man  in 
America  can  hold  1 60  acres  free  as  the  gift 
of  the  State,  a  man  is  constantly  making 
the  experiment :  *  How  do  I  get  my  sub- 
sistence out  of  that  160  acres  ? — If  I  can 
get  more  by  being  a  puddler  in  an  iron 
manufactory,  I  will  give  up  my  160  acres?* 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Merimle:  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  natural  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  in 
America  by  tho  abundance  of  land,  and 
cannot  fall  below  that  standard  ?-— Yes ;  on 
tho  average  it  is  so.* 

In  this  country,  on  the  contraiy, 
instead  of  competing  for  labonr, 
land  oflTers  to  capital  investments, 
whereby  the  demand  for  labonr  is 
diminished.  It  is  among  the  un- 
fortunate results  of  the  almost  ex- 
elusive  attention  of  trade -unions 
to  a  single,  and  by  no  means  in- 
variably successful,  mode  of  operat- 
ing upon  wages  by  combination, 
that  the  working  classes  bring  no- 
thing of  their  great  political  power 
and  intellectual  influence  to  bear 
"on  the  liberation  of  land  from  re- 
strictions which  prevent  its  being 
within  the  reach  of  the  labourer, 
and  at  once  a  competitor  with 
capital  for  the  use  of  his  powers  of 
production,  and  a  powerful  contri- 
butor to  his  welfare  as  a  consumer 
as  regards  the  cost  both  of  his 
dwelling  and  of  his  food.  The  in- 
terests of  the  working  classes  as 
consumers,  indeed  their  common 
interests  of  all  kinds,  seem  hither- 
to to  have  obtained  from  them 
scarcely  any  attention.  The  whole 
n  0,000,000?.  of  annual  profit   on 


'  Swond  Ecport,  Trade-Unions  Commission,  pp.  3,  5.      Compare  Seventh  Report, 
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capital  divided  among  the  1 1 ,000,000 
labourers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  add  but  i  oZ.  a  year  to  each 
labourer's  income,  supposing  capi- 
tal to  stay  in  the  country  on  such 
terms;  while  money  wages  might 
be  much  more  largely  augmented, 
and  their  purchasing  power  per- 
haps doubled,  by  legal,  financial  and 
administrative  reforms,  to  which 
the  labouring  class  give  no  heed. 
Among  the  considerations  affecting 
their  interests  to  which  their  atten- 
tion seems  never  to  be  drawn,  is 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  their 
revenue  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  modes  of  expenditure  cus- 
tomary Avith  all  classes,  including 
their  own.  They  may,  for  example, 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  own 
earnings  on  things  such  as  spirits 
and  beer,  the  price  of  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  profits  of  distil- 
lers, brewers,  and  pubHcans;  or 
they  may  limit  the  bulk  of  their 
purchases  to  articles  made  mainly 
by  labour  and  sold  in  co-operative 
Btores.  A  good  part  of  their  in- 
come may  thus  either  go  back  to 
other  classes,  or  be  redistributed 
among  their  own  class,  according 
to  their  own  habits  of  consumption. 
An  assailant  of  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of 
wages  referred  to  in  a  previous 
page,  has  himself  fallen  into  the 
same  curious  fallacy  with  Mr. 
Senior,  that  all  the  ftrnds  expended 
upon  commodities  of  whatever  kind, 
are  expended  on  labour.*  Criticis- 
ing Ricardo,  Mr.  Senior  argued, 
'  Mr.  Ricardo*s  theory  is,  that  it  is 
more  beneficial  to  the  labouring 
classes  to  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  services,  than  in  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities ;  that  it  is 
better  for  them  to  be  employed  in 
standing  behind  chairs,  than  in 
making  chairs.'  Mr.  Longe,  in  like 
manner,  ridicules  the  doctrine  that 
the  rich  can  make  any  addition  to 


wages  by  diminishing  their  personal 
expenditure   on    commodities,    and 
purchasing  labour  instead,  'a  pro- 
cess,' Mr.    Longe   exclaims,    *  very 
analogous  to  that  of  len^hening  a 
stick  by  cutting  off  from  the  top  a 
portion  to  be  added  at  the  bottom.' 
The  error  of  both  Mr.   Senior  and 
Mr.   Longe  lies  in  supposing  that 
labourers  get  the  whole  price  of  all 
the  things  they  contribute  to  pro- 
duce, without    any   deduction    for 
profit  or  rent.     Take  Mr.  Senior's 
own  instance  of  the  price  of  a  chair: 
part  is  the  price  of  the  wood,  and 
this  part  is  nearly  all  interest  and 
rent — rent   to    the   owner    of  the 
ground   in  which   the    tree   grew, 
and  interest  to   the   planter,  who 
had   to  wait  for  his   money  until 
his  plantation  grew  up  ;  part,  and 
perhaps  a  very  large  pai^,  is  profit 
to   the  workman's    employer,    the 
remainder  only,  and  it  may  be  a 
very  small  remainder,  is  wages  to 
the   maker   or  workman    himself. 
It   is    actually   a  very    small    re- 
mainder to   the   cabinet-maker  in 
East   London.      '  The    cabinet-ma- 
kers at  the  East  End,  a  very  nume- 
rous body,  are  in  what  is  called  the 
slop  trade,  and  are  ground  down  by 
the   dealers,   who    own    what   are 
called  "slaughter-houses,"  in  which 
they  take  advantage  of  the  small 
manufacturers,  and  compel  them  to 
sell  their  upholstery  at  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  materials.    Between 
dealers   and  want  of  work,  I  am 
told  that  numbers  of  the  slop  cabi- 
net-makers are  not  earning  ys,  6d. 
a  week.'^ 

Nearly  two  millions,  that  is, 
nearly  one  fifth  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  labourers  in  the  United  King- 
dom, are  maintained  directly  as 
servants  and  labourers  out  of  the 
incomes  of  the  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  probably  their  total  re- 
ceipts in  wages    and    board   may. 


»  A  Refutation  of  the  Wage-Fund  Theory  qf  Moder.\  Political  Economy.     ByF.  P. 
Longe. 

*  National  Expenditure,  By  R.  Dudley  Baxter,  p.  65.  ^  j 
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unoimt  to  forty  millions  a  year. 
Does  Mr.  Longe  suppose  that,  if 
these  forty  millions  were  spent  by 
employers  on  commodities,  instead 
rf  on  labour,  the  labouring  classes 
as  a  whole  would  be  nothing  the 
poorer  ?  .  The  difference  would  be 
ifaat  other  classes  instead  of  la- 
boarere  would  get  a  good  part  of 
the  forty  millions'  worth  of  com- 
modities which  servants  and  la- 
booiers  now  buy  with  their  wages,  or 
receive  directly  in  board.  We  may 
add  that  Mr.  Senior's  theory  that  the 
average  rate  of  wages  depends  on  the 
qoMitity  and  quality  of  commodities 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  labourers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  their  number 
on^  other,  confounds  two  perfectly 
distinct  classes  of  causes — ^those 
which  affect  the  labourer  as  a  pro- 
ducer, and  those  which  affect  him  as 
a  consumer ;  those  which  determine 
the  general  Talue  of  his  labour,  and 
those  which  determine  its  specific 
nJiie,  that  \b  to  say,  its  purchasing 
power  over  the  particular  commo- 
ditieB  which  he  consumes.  The  sale 
of  his  labour  is  one  exchange ;  the 
pnehase  of  the  commodities  he  buys 
with  the  fruits  of  that  sale — ^that  is 
to  say,  with  his  wages — ^is  another ; 
and  tiiiese  two  separate  exchanges 
sre  subject  to  quite  different  laws 
or  oosiditionB.  Reductions  of  tax- 
^on  on  tea  and  sugar,  for  example, 
improve  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  some  of  the  articles  labourers 
consume  without  necessarily  in- 
creasing their  incomes  as  producers, 
or  their  purchasing  powers  over 
things  in  general.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  a  proceeding  which  bene- 
^  the  labouring  class,  considered 
as  producers,  may  possibly  injure 
thrai  as  consumers  ; — ^for  instaiice, 
the  conversion  of  ^eep  runs  into 
deer  forests  in  the  Inghlands  of 
Scotland.  More  men  are  employed 
&s  gamekeepers  and  gillies  than 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  employed 


as  shepherds  were  the  same  land 
under  sheep;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  labourers  neither  rent  shoot- 
ing grounds  nor  eat  venison,  while 
they  do  consume  mutton,  if  its 
plenty  and  cheapness  place  it  within 
their  reach.  Were  the  deer  forests^ 
however,  restored  to  the  spade  and 
the  plough,  the  labouring  class 
would  benefit  both  as  producers 
and  consumers ;  there  would  be 
both  a  greater  demand  for  labour, 
and  a  greater  production  of  the  food 
which  labourers  use.  We  advert  to 
such  points,  not  only  for  whatever 
may  be  their  special  importance,  but 
also  to  illustrate  the  great  variety 
of  the  causes  which  affect  the  value 
of  labour;  and  we  do  so,  both  be- 
cause while  employers  conmionly 
err  in  regarding  competition  as  the 
labourer's  only  legitimate  process, 
the  labouring  classes  themselves  err 
in  laying  cdmost  exclusive  stress 
upon  combination. 

Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, and  Mr.  Waley  have  demon- 
strated that  without  combination 
labourers  would  in  some  cases  be 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  em- 
ployers. In  the  words  of  the  first, 
*  How  can  they  stand  out  for  terms 
without  organised  concert?  What 
chance  would  any  labourer  have 
who  struck  singly  for  an  advance  of 
wages  ?  Associations  of  labourers 
of  a  nature  similar  to  trade-unions, 
far  from  being  a  hindrance  to  a  free 
market  for  labour,  are  the  necessary 
instrumentality  of  that  free  market; 
the  indispensable  means  of  enabling 
the  sellers  of  labour  to  take  due 
care  of  their  own  interests  under  a 
system  of  competition.' ^  Accord- 
ingly when  Mr.  Jevons  vindicates 
the  right  of  labourers  to  combine 
to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour, 
on  the  ground  that  Hhe  single 
workman,  dependent  for  his  living 
upon  his  week's  wages,  is  utterly 
incompetent  to  enforce  any  conces- 
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sion  from  his  wealthy!  employer/' 
we  think  he  must  logically  go 
further  and  admit  that  it  may 
be  as  necessary  for  workmen  to 
combine  in  order  to  get  a  fair 
price  for  their  labour,  as  in  order 
to  shorten  its  hours.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  if  the  profits  of  a 
particular  business  are  abnormally 
high,  a  consequent  accumulation 
of  capital  resulting  must  raise 
wages  in  proportion ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  compel  the  recipients  of 
high  profits  to  make  that  particular 
use  of  them.  They  may  buy  lands, 
or  increase  their  personal  expendi- 
ture, or  speculate  in  other,  it  may 
be  in  foreign,  investments.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  labourers  to  rely 
exclusively  on  combination,  seems 
to  us  a  mischievous  error.  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  room,  in  either 
profits  or  prices,  for  an  increase  of 
wages  '^  and  in  at  least  one  case  of 
first  rate  importance,  combination  is 
in  practice  impossible.  Increased 
powers  of  competition,  rather  than  of 
of  combination — by  education,  by 
the  collection  of  statistics  of  wages, 
and  by  the  reform  of  the  land  laws — 
are  the  powers  the  working  classes 
should  seek  to  confer  on  the  ag^- 
cultural  labourer. 

But  in  all  cases  there  are  two 
questions  to  which  both  employers 
and  employed  should  attend.  One 
is,  what  is  the  utmost  that  can  be 
made  by  capital  and  labour  to- 
gether? The  other,  how  is  the 
total  produce  of  both  to  be  divided 
between  them  ?  The  mistake  into 
which  both  employers  and  labourers 
commonly  fall  is,  of  attention  only 
to  the  latter  of  the  two  questions : 
neither  looking  to  the  means  by 
which  the  total  amount  to  be  di- 
vided may  be  raised  to  the  utmost ; 
both  looking  to  extort  the  utmost 


possible  share  of  the  actual  total ; 
—neither  treating  the  problem  a^ 
one  of  production ;  both  treating*  it 
as  one  only  of  distribution. 

In    submitting    such   considera- 
tions we  venture   to  propound  no 
universal  rule  respecting,  the  con- 
ditions which  do  or  which  ou^ht 
to  regulate  wages.     In    place    of 
competition  being  the  only  condi- 
tion by  which  the  value  of  labonr 
is  determined  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  find  competition,  combination, 
and    co-operation    all    active,   and 
each  in  a  variety  of  forms  ;    nor 
dare  we  deny  that  there  are  cases 
to  which  each  is  the  arrangement 
specially   appropriate    at    present. 
Sometimes  we  see  employers  alone 
combining,  and  labourers  compet- 
ing ;  sometimes  it  is  employers  who 
compete  and  labourers  who  combine. 
In  some  oases  each  of   the    two 
classes  combines  against  the  other  ; 
in  some,  both  combine  against  con- 
sumers.   In  some  cases   labour  is 
not  its  own  sole  competitor,  but 
machinery,     animals,    or    natural 
agents  compete  with  it  and  diminish 
its    value ;    in  other    cases    these 
agencies  co-operate  with  it  or  com- 
pete for  it,  and  add  to  its  value.    In 
some  cases,  instead  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween labour  and  capital,  there  is 
co-operation,   and  that  in  various 
ways:  for  example,  sometimes  by 
arbitration  of  wages  and  sometimes 
by  regular  partnership  in  profits. 

So  various  and  variable  being  the 
causes  which  determine  the  rates  of 
wages  in  particular  cases,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  w^es  in  many  cases 
might  be  diflferent  from  what  they 
are ;  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
wages  is  merely  the  total  sum  of 
the  particular  amounts  in  particular 
cases  taken  together ;  and  that 
the  average  rate  of  wages  is  a  phrase 


^  A  Lecture  on  Tirade^  Societies.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.A. 

^  We  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  excellent  article  on  Trade-Unions  in  the 
March  number  of  the  North  British  BevieWf  before  referred  to,  that  wages  may  be  raised 
by  means  of  a  reduction  of  interest  on  borrowed  capital.  Its  owners  are  under  no 
necessity  to  make  that  investment  of  it,  and  will  not  accept  a  lower  interest  from 
omployers  of  labour  than  they  can  obtain  elsewhere. 
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withont  practical  meaniug  or  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  eamiDgs  of  labour. 
The  investigation  establishes  like- 
wise, we  presume  to  affirm,  Mr. 
Semor's  protest  notwithstanding, 
that  political  economy  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  science  avide  de  fails.  It 
has  suffered  much  from  that  ten- 
dency towards  mere  abstract  specu- 
lation of  which  Lford  Bacon  said : 
'As for  the  philosophers,  they  make 
imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  com- 
monwealths ;  and  their  discourses 
are  as  the  stars  which  give  little 
light  because  they  are  so  high.'  By 
no  means  concurring  with  all  the 
criticisms  of  a  powerful  censor  of 


the  science,  we  capnot  but  join  in 
his  protest  against  its  being  put 
forward  as  one  *  definite,  distinct, 
and  exact,  the  axioms  of  which  are 
as  universal  and  demonstrable  as 
those  of  astronomy ;  the  practical 
rules  of  which  are  as  simple  and 
familiar  as  those  of  arithmetic.'* 
Political  economy  must  be  content 
to  take  rank  as  an  inductive,  instead 
of  a  purely  deductive  science  ;  and 
it  will  gain  in  utility,  interest,  and 
real  truth,  far  more  than  a  full  com- 
pensation for  the  forfeiture  of  a  fic- 
titious title  to  mathematical  exact- 
ness and  certainty. 


•  The  Ldmits  of  Political  Economj, 
iS6c. 


By  F.  Harriaon.    Fortni^hUi/ Review,  June  1$, 
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LIFE  OF  SIR  PHILIP   SYDNEY. 

By  the  latb  Robbbt  Southet. 

In  Thbeb  Pabts. — Part  III. 


NO  person  figured  more  conspi- 
cuously than  Sydney  in  those 
triumphs  (as  they  were  called)  and 
feats  of  arms  which  were  exhibited 
before  the  queen  on  holiday  occa- 
sions. The  splendour  of  the  Eng- 
lish court  began  in  the  victorious 
days  of  Edward  III. ;  it  was  re- 
newed, with  magnificent  prodi- 
gality, by  Henry  VIII. ;  and  if 
Elizabeth  ever  departed  from  that 
careful  husbandry  which  charac- 
terised her  measures,  it  was  when 
she  displayed  her  state  before  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  and  gratified 
her  people  by  such  spectacles.  The 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  costliest 
modem  entertainments  are  described 
only  in  records  as  ephemeral  as  the 
festivities  themselves,  and  they  de- 
serve no  longer  remembrance ;  but 
the  pageants  of  the  Tudor  age  enter 
into  the  chronicles  of  England,  and 
haveproperly  aplace  there  as  belong- 
ing to  the  hi  story  of  our  manners  and 
literature.  Gomus  and  the  masques 
of  Ben  Jonson  would  not  have 
been  written  unless  the  way  had 
been  thus  prepared  for  them,  as  it 
was  by  the  mysteries  and  moralities 
for  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  They 
were  at  this  time  far  from  that 
elegance  to  which  Jonson  brought 
them  ;  yet  their  fantastic  combina- 
tion of  allegory  with  romance  pro- 
duced an  effect  upon  our  poetry 
which  will  be  admired  in  the  Faery 
Qaeen  as  long  as  English  shall  re-, 
main  a  living  or  an  intelligible  lan- 
guage; and  although  the  speeches 
and  poems  which  made  part  of  the 
entertainment  were  in  the  most 
conceited  style,  the  false  refinement 
which  was  thus  ambitiously  affected 
contributed  greatly  to  the  rapid 
improvement  of  eur  tongue,  both  in 
prose  and  verse. 

The  French  commissioners  who 


came  over  to  treat  concerning^  fche 
marriage  were  some  of  the  noUest 
and  most  distinguished  persons  in 
France;   and  Elizabeth's  courtiers, 

*  desirous  to  show  them  all  courtesy 
possible  fittest  for  such  estates,  and 
to  sport  them  with  all  courtUe 
pleasure,'  prepared  for  them  a 
triumph  of  this  kind,  which  *  bein^ 
devised  in  most  sumptuous  order, 
was    by    them,'    says    Holinshed, 

*  performed  in  as  valiant  a  manner, 
to  their  endless  fame  and  honour.' 
Had  the  honest  and  painstaking' 
chronicler's  notions  of  endlessness 
and  fame  been  more  philosophicaly 
we  should  now  have  had  no  account 
of  a  most  characteristic  court  spec- 
tacle in  which  Sydney  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part. 

Preparatory  to  this  display,  the 
gallery  at  the  end  of  the  tilt-yard 
adjoining  the  palace  at  Whitehall 
was  called  the  Fortress  of  Perfect 
Beauty ;  and  not  without  cause,  for 
as  much  as  the  queen  was   ftota 
thence  to  be  a  spectator  of   the 
triumph.  The  four  challengers  were 
the   Earl    of   Arundel,    the    Lord 
Windsor,  Philip  Sydney,  and  Fulk 
Grevile.     To  them  the  invention  is 
ascribed,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
Four   Foster    Children  of  Desire, 
they  opened  the  plot  of  their  drama 
by  sending  a  boy  apparelled  in  red 
and  white  as   their  martial  mes- 
senger, to  accost  her  majesty  with 
speeches  of  defiance,  on  a  Sunday, 
as  she  came  from  chapel.     *  0  lady,* 
he  began,    Hhat  doth   entitle   the 
titles  you  possess  with  the  honour 
of  your  worthiness,  rather  crowning 
the  great  crown  you  hold,  with  the 
fame  to  have  so  excelling  an  owner, 
than  you  receiving  to  yourself  any 
increase,  keeping  thatoutward  orna- 
ment, vouchsafe  to  hear  the  words 
which  I  by  commandment  am  here 
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to  deliyer  to  yon.'  Presuming  then 
upon  impunity  for  himself,  as  being 
only  the  *  silly  messcDger,*  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  the  '  loyely 
princess,*  that  the  Fonr  Foster  Chil- 
itm  of  Desire  were  encamped 
Ikmbji  who  had  long  been  nurst 
wiih  the  infective  milk  of  that  fiery 
foetoer  (though  that  dry-nurse 
Despair  had  full  oil  endeavoured  to 
wein  them  from  it),  and  being  now 
ts  strong  in  that  nurture  as  they 
were  weak  in  fortune^  they  laid 
elftim  to  the  Fortress  of  Beauty,  as 
b^ODging  to  them  by  rightful  in- 
heritiuice,  and  called  upon  her,  in 
the  name  of  justice,  no  longer  to 
ezolade  virtuous  Desire  from  perfect 
Beauty.  *  YHiereto,'  said  the  young 
heraW,  *  if  you  yield  (O  yield,  for 
80 aU  reason  requireth  I)  then  have 
I  no  more  to  say.  But  if  (alas,  but 
let  that  not  be  needfhl !)  Beauty  be 
Koompanied  with  disdainful  Pride, 
lod  Pride  refusing  is  watted  on  by 
Craeliy,  then  must  I  denounce  thee, 
hononrable  forewarning  that  they 
win  beside  the  fatal  Fortress,  vow- 
ing not  to  spare  (if  this  obstinacy 
oontinue)  the  sword  of  Faithful- 
ness and  the  fire  of  Affection.'  He 
diallenged  also  the  knights  of  her 
coort  to  do  their  endeavour  for 
laising  the  siege,  requiring  also  that 
it  mi^t  be  before  the  queen's  own 
eyes,  *  whom  they  knew  as  even  in 
jndgment  and  dainty  in  choosing ; ' 
proposmg  first  at  the  tilt  in  as 
nanj  courses  as  she  might  please 
to  appoint,  and  that  if  any  would 
oil  them  to  the  course  of  the  field 
with  lance  and  sword,  to  give  such 
proofs  of  their  valour  as  should  at 
least  make  their  devoirs  more  noble, 
ind  engaging  that  if  they  did  not 
before  night  overcome  all  opponents, 
tliqr  woidd  yield  themselves  slaves 
nnto  her  for  ever, 

For  besieging  this  fortress,  the 
challengers  provided  a  frame  of 
wood  covered  with  canvas,  and 
'painted  outwardly  in  such  ezcel- 
tent  order  as  if  it  had  been  very 
i^ftiual  earth  or  mould,  and  covered 


the  frame  of  a  rolling  trench,  which 
went  on  wheels  which  way  soever 
the  persons  within  it  did  drive  it.' 
Upon  the  top  were  placed  *two 
cannons  of  wood  so  passing  well 
coloured  as  they  seemed  to  be  in- 
deed two  fair  field  pieces  of  ord- 
nance ;  and  by  them  were  placed 
two  men  for  gunners,  clothed  in 
crimson  sarcenet,  with  their  baskets 
of  earth  for  defence  of  their  bodies 
by  them.  And  also  there  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  trench  an  ensign 
bearer,  in  the  same  suit  as  me 
gunners,  displaying  his  ensign  ;  and 
within  the  said  trench  was  cun- 
ningly conveyed  divers  kind  of  most 
excellent  music  against  the  Castle 
of  Beauty.'  All  being  thus  in 
readiness,  the  four  challengers  ap- 
proached, coming  one  after  another 
from  the  stable  toward  the  tilt-yard, 
*  in  brave  and  excellent  order.'  The 
Earl  of  Arundel  entered  first,  with 
six  trumpeters  sounding  before  him, 
two  gentlemen  ushers,  four  pages, 
twenty  of  his  gentlemen,  and  one 
and  thirty  yeomen,  all  sumptuously 
apparelled  for  the  occasion.  Then 
came  the  Lord  Windsor,  with  four 
pages,  four  and  twenty  gentlemen, 
four  trumpeters,  two  footmen,  four 
grooms  leading  his  four  horses,  and 
three  score  yeomen.  *Then  pro- 
ceeded Master  PhiHp  Sydney  in 
a  very  sumptuous  manner,  with 
armour  part  blue  and  the  rest  gilt 
aud  engraven,  with  four  spare 
horses,  having  caparisons  and  fur- 
niture very  rich  and  costly,  as  some 
of  cloth  of  gold  embroidered  with 
pearl,  and  some  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver  feathers  very  richly 
and  cunningly  wrought.  He  had 
four  pages  that  rode  on  his  four 
spare  horses,  who  had  cassock  coats 
and  Venetian  hose,  all  of  cloth  of 
silver,  laid  with  gold  lace,  and  hats 
of  the  same,  with  gold  bands  and 
white  feathers,  and  each  one  a  pair 
of  white  buskins.  Then  had  he 
thirty  gentlem^i  and  yeomen,  and 
four  trumpeters,  who  were  all  in 
cassock  coats  and  Venetian  hose  of 
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yellow  velvet,  laid  with  'silver  lace, 
yellow  velvet  caps  with  silver  bands 
and  white  feathers,  and  every  one  a 
pair  of  white  buskins.  And  they  had 
npon  their  coats  a  scroll  or  band  of 
silver,  which  came  scarf- wise  over 
the  shoulder,  and  so  down  under 
the  arm,  with  this  posey  or  sen- 
tence written  upon  it,  both  before 
and  behind :  Sic  vos  non  vohis.^ 
Sydney's  yearly  allowance  from  his 
father  could  not  have  sufficed  for 
that  day's  expenditure;  but  un- 
doubtedly he  was  assisted  on  such 
occasions  by  his  uncle  Leicester.  Gre- 
vile  came  lasfc,  with  four  pages,  four 
trumpeters,  and  twenty  gentlemen 
and  yeomen,  *  all  in  loose  jerkins  of 
tawny  taffaty,  cut  and  lined  with 
yellow  sarsnet,  and  laid  with  gold 
lace,  and  cut  down  the  arm,  and  set 
with  loops  and  buttons  of  gold,  Vene- 
tian hose  of  the  same,  lined  aa  afore- 
said, laid  with  gold  lace  down  the  side, 
with  loops  and  buttons  of  gold,  with 
each  a  pair  of  yellow  worsted  stock- 
ings, and  hats  of  tawny  taffaty  with 
gold  bands  and  yellow  feathers.' 
Now,  when  time  has  made  known 
that  these  friends  were  two  of  the 
most  highly  gifted  of  the  human 
race — good  men  and  truly  wise, 
poets,  statesmen,  and  philosophers 
(if  ever  any)  both — it  is  singularly 
curious  to  read  of  them  thus  in  the 
chronicle  of  pomps  and  vanities. 

Haviug  entered  the  tilt-yard,  the 
rolling  trench  proceeded  as  if  self- 
moved  before  them,  and  stopped  op- 
posite the  queen ;  but  they  passed  on 
as  if  to  reconnoitre  the  fortress,  and 
so  went  round  the  yard,  for  the 
better  display.  The  boy  then  who 
had  delivered  the  first  defiance, 
pronounced  a  second  in  the  same 
strain  of  complimentary  conceit. 
*lf,'  he  said,  *  the  message  lately 
delivered  unto  you  had  been  be- 
lieved and  followed,  O  queen,,  in 
whom  the  whole  story  of  virtue  is 
written  with  the  language  of  beauty, 
nothing  should  this  violence  have 
needed  in  your  inviolate  presence. 
Your  eyes    which  till   now    have 


been    only   wont    to    discern     tlie 
bowed  knees   of   kneeling   bearrts, 
and  inwardly  turned,  found  always 
the  heavenly  peace  of  a  sweet  mind, 
should    not  now    have    their    fair 
beams  reflected  with  armour;  should 
not  now  be  driven  to  see.  the  fury  of 
Desire,  nor  the  fiery  force  of  Fury.* 
After  more  in  this  vein  he  concladed 
thus  :  *  You  shall  now  be  summoned 
to  yield,  which  if  it  be  rejected, 
then  look  for  the  affectionate  alarm 
to  be  followed  with  desirous  assault. 
The  time  approacheth  for  their  ap- 
proaches, but  no  time  shall  stay  me 
from  wishing,  that  howsoever  this 
succeed,  the  world  may  long  enjoy 
her  chiefest  ornament,  which  decks 
it  with   herself,  and  herself  'with 
the  love  of  goodness.'     The  rolling- 
trench  was  then  moved  as  near  her 
as  might  be,  and  being  there  fixed, 
the  music  played,  and  one  of  the 
boys,   accompanied    with    comets, 
summoned  the  fortress  with  what 
the  chronicler  calls, '  this  delectable 
song :' 

Yield,  yield,  oh  yield,  you  that  this  fort  do 
hold, 
Which  seated  is  in  spotless  Honour*s  field  ! 
De6ire*s  great  force  no  forces  can  withhold  : 
Then  to  Desire's  desire,  oh  yield,  oh  yield ! 
Yield,  yield,  oh  yield !  trust  not  on  Beauty's 
pride ; 
Fairness,   though   fair,   is  but  a  feebJe 
shield, 
When  strong  Desire,  which  Tirtuous  love 
doth  gtiide. 
Claims  but  to  gain  his  due :  oh  yield,  oh 
yield » 
Yield,  yield,  oh  yield !     Who  first  this  fort 
did  make, 
Did  it  for  just  Desire*s  true  children  build ; 
Such  was  his  mind;  if  you  another  take, 
DefeDce  herc^in  doth  wrong ;  oh  yield,  oh 
yield ! 
Yield,  yield,  oh  yield,  now  it  is  time  to  yield 
Before  the  assault  begin ;  oh  yield,  oh  yield  ! 

No  flag  of  surrender  being  hung 
out  in  reply  to  this  summons,  another 
boy  turned  toward  the  besiegers, 
and  sung  the  alarm-song  '  with  plea- 
sant voice  and  seemly  countenance :  * 

Alarm,  alarm  !  here  will  no  yielding  be ! 
Such  marble  ears  no  cunning  words  can 
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Grarage,  therefore,  and  let  the  stately  see 

That  nought  withstands  Desire ;   alarm, 
alarm ! 
.ilarin,  alarm  !  let  not  their  beauties  move 

Remorse  in  you  to  do  this  fortress  harm. 
Forsith  war  is  the  ground  of  virtuous  love, 

Xo  force,  though  force  be  used ;  alarm, 
alarm ! 
Alarm,  alarm  !  companions  now  begin 

Abonfc   the   never    conquered    walls    to 


More  praise  to  us,  we  never  look  to  win, 

Much  may  that  was  not  yet:  alarm,  alarm ! 
Alarm,  alarm  !  when  once  the  fight  is  warm 
Then  shall  you  see  them  yield.     Alami, 
alarm! 

When  the  song  -was  ended,  the 
two  cannons  were  shot  off;  one  was 
loaded  with  perfomed  powder,  and 
the  other  with  some  perfumed 
water,  *  very  odoriferous  and  plea- 
^aif  and  the  noise  of  the  shooting 
was  very  excellent  concert  of 
melody  within  the  mount. '  Scaling 
lidders  of  such  kind  as  were  suit- 
able for  such  a  show  were  then  set 
up,  *and  the  footmen  threw  flowera 
and  such  fancies  against  the  walls, 
Tith  all  such  devices  as  might  seem 
fit  shot  for  Desire. '  This  continued 
till  the  defendants  came  in,  one  and 
twenty  in  number,  each  with  his 
^rvants,  pages,  and  trumpeters, 
^  all  with  some  fantastic  or 
'mystical '  invention.  Of  these  in- 
dentions the  first  was  the  most  re- 
markable for  absurd  extravagance, 
▼hich  never  has  been  surpassed. 
A  page,  in  the  character  of  an 
aogel,  addressing  the  queen  as  the 
son,  told  her  that  Desire,  having 
compelled  the  Frozen  Knight  in 
^  air  to  gaze  on  her  beams  till  he 
<ii88olved  in  them,  just  before  he 
died,  *  that  honest  and  fair-hearted 
bight '  saw  that  siege  was  laid  to 
^  fortress,  upon  which  his  ghost 
entered  the  Blysian  fields  in  alarm, 
exclaiming,  *  0  times,  0  men,  0 
<3<STaption  of  manners !  the  sun  is 
^eged;'  and  the  gods,  hearing 
tbe  outcry  and  its  cause,  sent  down 
to  the  gun's  defence — of  all  ima- 
gn»ble  personages  —  Adam  and 
Sre,  who  were  to  appear,  this  angel 
^1  on  the  earth  in  that  sort  as 


they  were  in  Paradise!  But  Sir 
Thomas  Perrot,  who  acted  Adam, 
and  Master  Cooke,  who  that  day 
represented  Eve,  were  in  a  more 
seemly  costume.  They  were  both 
in  armour  of  the  same  fashion, 
'beset  with  apples  and  fruit,'  the 
only  distinction  being  that  Eve  had 
hair  hanging  all  down  the  helmet. 
The  messenger  then,  after  pro- 
nouncing a  remonstrance  to  the 
challenger  on  the  part  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  made  for  these  extraor- 
dinary personages  a  speech  to  the 
queen,  as  extraordinary  as  them- 
selves. If  the  favourable  gleam  of 
her  divine  beauty  might  fall  on 
them,  he  said,  they  would  think 
*  to  be  restored  again  to  Paradise. 
The  one  meaneth  to  repose  his 
trust  in  a  woman  who,  like  Eve, 
cannot  be  beguiled;  the  other  to 
rest  on  a  saint,  which  by  a  serpent 
will  not  be  tempted.  Thus  being 
placed  in  the  garden  of  your  graces, 
0,  of  all  things  most  gracious ! 
where  virtues  grow  as  thick  as 
leaves  did  in  Paradise,  they  will 
take  heed  to  taste  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  contented  to  behold,  not  co- 
veting to  take  hold.  And  for  that 
it  hath  been  long  argued,  and  no 
arguing  can  end,  whether  the  first 
offence  came  by  the  credulity  of 
Adam  or  the  complicity  of  Eve,  the 
one  defending  his  fault  by  sound 
arguments,  the  other  excusing  hers 
by  sharp  answers,  they  most  hum- 
bly sue  for  this  ;  that  either  by 
six  courses  between  them  the  quar- 
rel may  be  ended,  or  by  your 
highness's  peremptory  sentence 
determined.  For  they,  both  being 
in  the  world,  are  desirous  that  one 
might  bear  the  blame  of  both ;  and 
what  herein  your  excellency  shall 
set  down,  there  is  none  shall  gain- 
say :  for  whensoever  the  question 
shall  be  moved,  no  other  answer 
shall  be  allowed  or  liked  than  this 
— Elizabetha  dixit,* 

The  other  inventions  would  seem 
flat  and  unprofitable,  if  they  were 
described,   after    the    top  foolery. 
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Bach  defendant  ran  six  conrses 
against  the  challenger,  and  both 
sides  *  performed  so  vsdiantly,  that 
their  prowess,'  says  the  chronicler, 
*hath  demented  perpetual  memory, 
and  worthily  won  honour,  both  to 
themselves  and  tbeir  native  conn- 
try.'  This  was  the  first  day's  busi- 
ness. On  the  next  they  went  to 
the  tonmay,  *  where  they  did  very 
nobly,  as  the  shivering  of  ihe 
swords  might  very  well  testify; 
and  after  that  to  the  barriers,  where 
they  lashed  it  ont  lostilyi  and 
foQght  conrageooaly,  as  if  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  had  dealt  their 
deadly  dole.  No  jwurty  was  spared, 
no  estate  excepted;  bat  each  knight 
endured  to  win  the  golden  fleece 
that  expected  either  fame  or  the 
&vonr  of  his  mistress.'  The  sport 
ended  that  evening,  the  challengers 

Presenting  by  their  page  an  olive 
ranch  to  the  queen,  in  token  of 
'  her  triumphant  peaoe^  and  of  tbeir 
peaceable  servitude;'  and  craving 
only  '  out  of  ihat  which  was  theirs 
thus  much,  to  give  some  token  to 
ihoae  knights  who  might  be  judged 
to  have  done  best  in  each  kind  of 
weapon,  or  who  by  his  device  had 
come  in  best  sort  to  this  desirous 
strife.'  The  chief  prize,  even  if  it 
had  been  a  golden  s^ple,  should 
have  been  awarded  to  Adam  and 
Eve. 

The  motto  which  Sydney  bore  at 
this  triumph  was  understood  to 
designate  that  he  consulted  the 
pubhc  good,  without  any  regard  to 
his  own  interest.  In  those  days 
treatises  were  written  concerning 
devices  and  mottos  ;  the  most  part 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  borne 
were  hkely  to  have  had  recourse  to 
others  for  invention  ;  but  when,  as 
in  Sydney's  case,  they  were  invented 
by  ttie  bearer,  they  gave  some  indi- 
cation of  his  ingenuity  and  of  his 
state  of  mind.  One  which  he  some- 
times displayed  was  AtU  viam  tn- 
ventam,  aut  fadam^  avowing  an 
ambitous  desire  of  fame.  To  imply 
a  spirit  of  steady  perseveranoe,  he 


took  for  his  impress  a  sea,  which 
was  shown  by  the  motto  Sine  reftuxu 
to  be  the  Caspian, 

whose  compulsive  force 
Ne*er  feels  retiring  ebb. 

Sometimes,  as  if  disclaiming  the 
pride  of  ancestry,  he  placed  under 
his  arms  Vix  ea  nostra  voco.  And 
when  the  birth  of  his  uncle  Leices- 
ter's short-lived  son  seemed  to  cat 
off  his  prospect  of  an  inheritance, 
which  had  been  considered  as  his, 
his  motto  on  the  next  tiltrday  was 
Speravi,  with  a  dash  through  the 
word. 

The  new  year's  presents  which, 
according  to  the  prevailing  custom, 
he  made  to  the  queen,  are  also 
characteristic  of  the  age.  One  year 
he  presented  *  a  jewel  of  gold,  being 
a  whip  garnished  with  sma^  dia- 
monds in  four  rows,  with  cordaof 
small  seed  pearl.'  Another  yearns 
gift  was  *  a  jewel  of  gold  like  a 
castle,  garnished  with  sn^aJl  dia- 
monds on  the  one  side,  being  a  pot 
to  set  flowers  in.'  But  the  most 
remarkable  was  ^  a  smock  of  cam- 
brick,  the  sleeves  and  collar  wrought 
with  blae  work,  and  edged  with  a 
small  bone  lace  of  gold  and  silver ; 
and  a  silver  ruff,  cut  work,  flou- 
rished with  gold  and  silver,  and 
set  with  spangles  containing  four 
ounces.'  Sydney  was  no  prodi- 
gal ;  but  the  station  in  which  he 
appeared  at  court  occasioned  an 
unavoidable  expenditure,  which 
made  him  sometimes  feel  that  his 
means  were  straitened.  A  bill  of 
4Z.  9s.  zd.  for  boots,  shoes,  and 
pantufflcs,  for  himself  and  some  of 
his  servants,  has  been  preserved, 
with  this  note  subjoined  to  it,  in  his 
own  writing,  to  his  father's  steward : 

I  have  so  long  owed  this  bearer  this  ex- 
pressed sum  of  money,  as  I  am  forced  for 
the  safeguard  of  my  credit  to  request  yon  to 
let  him  have  it  presently ;  and  this  shall  be 
your  sufficient  discharge  to  be  reoeived 
at  Midsummer  quarter.  I  piay  yon,  as 
you  love  me,  perform  it. 

Mollineux,  Sir  Henry's  secre- 
taiy,  says  of  his  master : 

die 
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He  WM  a  most  dear,  kind,  tender,  and 
loTing  fiither  to  his  children;  for  none 
oonld  lore  and  esteem  his  children  more 
than  he  did;  and  noting  in  them  great 
minds  and  hanghty  conniges,  which  drew 
them  by  degrees  to  excess  in  expense,  and 
more  than  an  ordinary  liberality,  he  would 
•ometimes  fatherly  adrise  them  thus,  that 
if  they  meant  to  ure  in  order,  they  should 
ever  behold  whose  sons,  and  seldom  think 
wfaoae  nephews  they  were. 

Bat  Sydney  had  bo  much  more 
personal  intercourse  with  Leicester 
tiian  with  his  own  &ther,  and  was 
treated  by  him  with  sach  uniform 
affection,  that  it  was  not  possible 
§OT  him  to  he  unmindful  of  the  re* 
bitioii  in  which  he  stood  to  the  most 
powerful  of  the  queen's  favourites. 
The  misfortunes  of  his  mother's 
fiumly  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  sauc- 
tified  the  pride  with  which  he  re- 
gsrded  his  maternal  ancestry.  '  I 
am  a  Dudley  in  blood/  he  says, 
*  ttid  do  acknowledge,  though  in  all 
trath  I  may  justly  affirm  that  1  am 
by  my  Other's  side  of  ancient  and 
always  well  esteemed  and  well 
matched  genealogy;  yet  I  do  ac- 
knowledge, I  say,  that  my  chiefest 
honour  is  to  be  a  Dudley.*  This 
preference,  it  has  heen  observed, 
was  neither  hecoming  nor  just ;  and 
he  has  heen  censuxisd  for  it  by  a 
generous  writer,  as  if  on  this  occa- 
sion honours  and  coronets  had  daz- 
zled him.  But  the  feeling,  which, 
if  it  had  no  other  root,  would  have 
deserved  the  condemnation,  wears 
a  different  appearance  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  tragedy  of  Lord  Ghiild- 
foid  Dudley,  and  the  veneration 
with  which  he  was  taught  to  regard 
the  name  of  the  broken-hearted 
duchess,  his  grandmother.  The  va- 
lue which  he  set  upon  his  maternal 
blood  may  thus  rather  be  ascribed 
to  piety  than  to  any  less  worthy 
cause.  A  greater  expenditure  may 
probably  have  been  expected  from 
him  because  he  was  Leicester's 
nephew  than  if  he  had  been  known 
only  as  Sir  Henry  Sydney's  son; 
and  he  was  tempted  to  it  by  his 
delight  in  the  ponip  and  circum- 


stance of  glorious  chivalTy,  his  skill 
in  All  knightly,  accomplishments^ 
and  the  pleasure  of  displaying  that 
skill  before  his  mistress ;  for  he  was 
a  lover  at  this  time.  We  have  his 
own  acknowledgment,  of  this  in 
some  sonneto,  in  themselves  of  un- 
common merit,  and  which  are  cha- 
racteristic both  of  the  poet  imd  the 
times: 

In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cttiming  tried. 
And  yet  to  break  more  staves,  did  me 

addresd, 
While  with  the  people's  shonts,  I  must 
confess 
Yonth,  luck,  and  praise,  soon  filled  my  yeins 

with  pride. 

When  Cupid  haying  me,  his  slave,  descried 

In  Mars'B  livery,  prancinff  in  the  presa 

*  What  now,  Sir  Fool ! '  saw  Jie, '  1,  would 

no  lend ; 

Look  here,  I  say !  *   I  looked,  and  Skfella 

spied, 
Who  hard  by  mfede  a  iriodow  eenid  forth 
liffht. 
My  heart  then  quake^i  then  darted  were 
ihlne  eyes ; 
One  hand  foigat  to  rule,  th'  other  to  fighb, 
Nor  trumpets  soun^  I  heard,  nor  firiendty 
cries: 
My  foe  came  on  and  heat  the  air  for  me, 
Till  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to 
see. 

Having  this  day  my  horse,  my  hand,  my 

lance 

Guided  so  well  that  I  obtained  the  priaey 

Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English 

eyes, 

And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy 

France ; 
Horsemen   my  skill  in  horsemanship  ad^ 
vance, 
Townsftrikimy  stiength ;  a  daintier  Jud^e 

i^t^s 
His  praise  to  slight,  which  ^m  good  use 
doth  rise ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance. 
Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  t4^e 

My  blood  firom  them  who  do  excel  in  this, 

Think  Nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 

How  far  they  shoot  awry  1  the  true  cause 

is, 

Stella  looked  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  fece 

Sent  forth  the  beaibs,  which  made  il^fair  my 

raca 

Milton  probably  had  these  two  son- 
nets in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  of 

ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Bain  influences,  and  judge  the  priz^ 

Not  by  any  Offence  or  indiscre- 
^       oyGoOg 
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tion  of  his  own,  Sydney  had  nearly 
been  brought  into  a  serious  quarrel 
with  a  nobleman  who  was  his 
compeer  in  knightly  exercises ;  and 
it  was  then  seen  that  he  who, 
as  his  father  said,  could  ply  cere- 
mony with  ceremony,  knew  also  as 
well  how  to  ply  scorn  with  scorn, 
and  requite  haughty  insolence  with 
high-minded  disdain.  One  day  when 
he  was  playing  at  tennis,  an  exer- 
cise in  which  ho  delighted,  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  who  being  *bom 
great  was  greater  by  alliance, 
and  superlatively  in  the  queen's 
favour,*  came  into  the  tennis-court, 
and  made  it  be  seen  without  cour- 
tesy that  he  expected  Sydney  to 
make  way  for  him,  and  leave  the 
place  for  his  pleasure.  This  earl, 
Edward  Vere,  the  seventeenth  of 
that  title,  had  married  that  daughter 
of  Lord  Burleigh  who  had  been 
taught  to  look  upon  Sydney  as  her 
first  love  :  cause  enough  she  had  to 
regret  the  disappointment  of  that 
intended  alliance,  for  Oxford,  in  a 
base  spirit  of  resentment  that  the 
father  had  not  listened  to  his  inter- 
cession for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
life,  forsook  the  daughter's  bed, 
and  is  believed  for  the  same  motive 
to  have  dissipated  gpreat  •  part  of 
his  great  inheritance.  Possibly  he 
may  have  entertained  some  ill-will 
against  Sydney,  as  having  once, 
though  not  in  rivalry  with  him, 
held  or  aspired  to  a  place  in  her 
affections  ;  more  probably  he  enter- 
tained an  envious  dislike  of  one 
who  vied  with  him  in  martial  and 
in  literary  accomplishments,  and 
whose  advantages  in  all  moral  en- 
dowments more  than  balanced  his 
inferiority  in  rank  and  fortune.  It 
was  said  of  Sydney  that  he  *did 
not  on  his  travels  weed  foreign 
vices  into  himself,'  but  united  and 
centred  in  his  own  person  what 
scattered  accomplishments  he  found 
in  several  places.'  Oxford,  on  the 
contrary,  affected  Italian  manners 
with  so  much  success  that  he  was 
called  the  mirror  of  Tuscanism,  and 


enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  person  who  introduced  per- 
fumed and  embroidered  gloves  into 
England"  He  was  an  able  and  ac- 
complished, but  a  vain  and  haughty 
and  ill-conditioned  person,  and 
growing  angry  when  he  saw  that 
Sydney  was  not  disposed  to  yield 
to  a  wish  which  had  been  super- 
ciliously indicated,  he  ordered  him 
and  his  fellows  at  the  game  to 
depart  the  court.  Sydney  tempe- 
rately replied,  that  *  if  his  lordship 
had  been  pleased  to  express  desire 
in  milder  characters,  he  might  have 
led  out  those  whom  he  should  now 
find  would  not  be  driven  out  with 
any  scourge  of  fury.'  Oxford  upon 
this,  giving  full  way  to  his  own 
insolent  disposition,  called  hun 
puppy.  The  French  commissioners, 
who  were  then  in  England,  soliciting 
the  projected  marriage  with  Anjou, 
happened  to  have  audience  that  day 
in  those  private  galleries  the  win- 
dows of  which  looked  into  the 
tennis-court;  and  hearing  an^ry 
words,  they  'instantly  drew  all  to 
this  tumult,  every  sort  of  quarrel,' 
says  Grevile,  *  sorting  well  with 
their  humours,  especially  this.' 
Sydney  perceived  this,  and  '  rising 
with  inward  strength  at  the  pro- 
spect of  a  mighty  faction  against 
him,  asked  Oxford  with  a  loud  voice 
''  to  repeat  that  which  he  had  heard 
clearly  enough  before,"  and  Oxford 
repeated  the  epithet  of  puppy.* 
Sydney  then,  *  resolving  in  one 
answer  to  conclude  both  the  atten- 
tive hearers  and  passionate  actor, 
gave  my  lord  a  He,  impossible  (as 
he  averred)  to  be  retorted,  in  re- 
spect all  the  world  knows  puppies 
are  gotten  by  dogs  and  children  by 
men.' 

Oxford  must  have  looked  for  a 
resolute  answer,  but  was  not  pre- 
pared for  a  scornful  one ;  and 

Hereupon  those  glorious  inequalities  of 
fortune  in  his  lordship  were  put  to  a 
kind  of  pause,  by  a  precious  inequality  of 
nature  in  this  gentleman,  so  that  they  both 
stood  silent  awhile,  like  a  dumb  shew  in  a 
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tragedy,  till  Sydney  sensible  of  his  own 
vToag,  the  foreign  and  factioaa  spirits  that 
artended.  and  yet  even  in  this  question  be- 
tween him  and  his  superior,  tender  to  his 
conntry's  honour,  with  some  words  of  Bharp 
accent  led  the  way  abruptly  oat  of  the 
tennis-court,  as  if  so  unexpected  an  ac- 
cident were  not  fit  to  be  decided  any  further 
in  that  place. 

But  Oxford,  choosing  to  iiit<?rpret 
his  departure  in  a  sense  more  agree- 
able to  himself,  turned  to  his  game, 
•  wiUiout  any  advantage  of  reputa- 
tion, as  by  the  standard  of  honour 
in  those  times  it  was  conceived.* 
Sydney,  who  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  both  the  pride  of  birth  and 
the  chivalrous  sense  of  honour, 
waited  a  day  in  expectation  of  hear- 
ing &riher  from  the  noble  who  had 
outraged  him,  and  then  sent  *  a 
gentleman  of  worth  to  awake  him 
out  of  his  trance.'  But  in  those 
days  the  peer  who  insulted  a  com- 
moner might  stand  upon  his  privi- 
\ege  if  reparation  according  to  the 
established  law  of  honour  was  de- 
manded ;  and  though  Oxford,  upon 
receiving  his  memento,  was  stirred 
at  first  to  the  resolution  of  sending 
a  challenge,  he  hesitated  afterwards 
between  pride  and  the  fear  of  his 
r^atation,  and  vacillated  in  this 
unquiet  state  till  the  afiair  reached 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,  who  then 
commanded  them  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  The  endeavour  was 
ineffectual :  the  command  needless 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other 
bootless ;  *  the  great  lord  being,  as 
it  should  seem,  either  not  hasty  to 
adventure  many  inequalities  against 
one,  or  inwardly  satisfied  with  the 
progress  of  his  own  act;  Sydney, 
on  the  other  side,  confident  that  he 
had  neither  had  nor  would  let  fall 
anything  of  his  right.  The  Council 
perceived  this,  and  recommended 
^  queen  to  interfere. 

Elizabeth,  '  who  saw  that  by  the 
loss  or  disgrace  of  either  she  would 
gain  nothing,*  presently  sent  for 
Sydney,  and  '  like  an  excellent  mon- 
arch, laid  before  him  the  difference 


in  degrees  between  earls  and  gentle- 
men, the  respect  inferiors  owed  to 
their  superiors,  and  the  necessity 
in  princes  to  maintain  their  own 
creations,  as  degrees  descending 
between  the  people's  licentiousness 
and  the  anointed  sovereignty  of  the 
crown ;'  and  she  observed  to  him 
that  *the  gentleman's  neglect  of 
the  nobility  taught  the  peasant  to 
insult  upon  both.'     To  this  he, 

With  such  reverence  as  became  him,, 
replied,  first,  that  place  was  never  intendeJ 
for  privilege  to  wrong;  witness  herself,  who 
how  sovereign  soever  she  were  by  throne, 
birth,  education,  and  nature,  yet  was  she 
content  to  cast  her  own  aifections  into  the; 
same  moulds  her  subjects  did,  and  govern 
all  her  riehts  b^r  their  laws.  Again,  ho 
besought  her  m^esty  to  consider  that  al- 
though the  earl  were  a  great  lord  by  birth, 
alliance,  and  grace,  yet  he  was  no  lord  over 
him ;  aud  therefore  the  difference  of  degrees 
between  free  men  could  not  challenge  any 
other  homage  than  precedency.  And  by 
her  father  s  act  (to  make  a  princely  wisdom 
become  the  more  familiar),  he  did  instanco 
the  government  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  who 
gave  the  gentry  free  and  safe  appeal  to  his 
feet  against  the  oppression  of  the  grandees; 
and  found  it  wisdom  by  the  stronger  cor- 
poration in  number,  to  keep  down  the 
greater  in  power;  inferring  else,  that  if 
they  should  unite,  the  overgrown  might  be 
tempted  by  still  coveting  more,  to  fall  (as 
the  angels  did)  by  effecting  equality  with 
their  maker. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the 
queen  expected  him  to  make  some 
submission  to  Oxford  on  the  score 
of  the  earl's  rank,  or  whether  she 
commanded  him  on  that  considera- 
tion to  brook  the  wrong  that  had 
been  offered  him,  and  submit  to 
a  formal  reconciliation  ;  whichever 
it  was,  Sydney  made  it  distinctly 
understood  that  he  deemed  obe- 
dience in  this  case  incompatible 
with  his  du^  both  to  himself  and 
her.  And  Elizabeth  was  not  of- 
fended, so  well  did  he  know-how  to 
address  himself  to  her  understand- 
ing, and  thus  render  her  a  more 
grateful  homage  than  if  he  had 
obeyed  her  commands : 

Wherein  [says  his  friend],  he  left  an 
authentical  precedent  to  after  ages,  thi^t 
howsoever  tyrants  allow  of  no  scope,  stamp, 
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or  standard,  but  their  own  will,  j%t  with 
princes  there  is  a  latitude  for  subjects  to 
reserve  native  and  legal  freedom,  by  paying 
humble  tribute  in  manner,  though  not  in 
matter,  to  them. 

This  affair  gave  great  concern  to 
Languet,  who  reproved  his  young 
&iend  for  having  given  way  to 
more  anger  than  the  occasion  called 
for: 

I  know  [said  he]  that  according  to  an 
opinion  how  inveterate  in  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  it  would  be  reproachftil  for  one 
of  rank  not  to  repel  iiyuries  of  this  sort ; 
but  I  ascribe  it  to  your  ill  fortune  that  you 
have  been  drawn  into  this  dispute,  although 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  blame  rests 
with  you,  for  you  can  derive  no  true  glory 
from  It,  even  if  you  should  prove  your  inten- 
tion and  the  greatness  of  your  mind  to 
aJl,  and  your  courage  is  needed  in  another 
theatre,  which  I  wish  you  would  choose  for 
yourself  in  these  parts.  [It  was  from  Ant- 
werp that  he  wrote.]  Take  heed  lest  through 
the  persuasions  of  fiercer  spirits,  you  over- 

fass  the  bounds  of  your  innate  modesty, 
n  this  very  dispute  you  went  farther  than 
you  ought  to  have  done,  for  having  repelled 
the  offered  insult  by  giving  the  lie  to  it, 
there  you  should  have  stopt,  but  being  led 
by  heat  of  mind,  you  added  a  challenge,  and 
thereby  have  deprivedyourself  of  the  choice 
of  arms,  if  at  anv  time  the  quarrel  is  to  be 
decided  by  a  duel,  for  laws  are  assigned  in 
duelling  (a  thing  in  itself  most  unjust)  by 
those  who  have  choice  to  prescribe  the 
method  and  measure  of  such  madness.  If 
having  given  the  lie  you  had  stopt,  the 
challenge  must  have  come  from  him. 

Langaet  apprehended  that  some  of 
the  French  might  take  np  the  quar- 
rel in  Oxford's  behalf,  that  noble- 
man being  in  Anjou's  interest ;  but 
if  there  were  any  such  danger  it 
was  prevented,  for  on  this  occasion 
Sydney  retired  from  court,  lest  in 
remaining  there  to  confi>ont  his 
enemy  he  might  seem  to  brave  the 
queen  also.  The  retirement  happily 
gave  him  leisure,  which  otherwise 
he  wast  httle  likely  to  have  found, 
for  those  literary  pursuits  to  which 
his  better  genius  mclined  him.  At 
court  he  was  continually  called 
upon  for  the  display  of  external 
accomplishments,  and  to  exhibit 
himself  rather  for  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  others  than  to  his 


self-improYement.  He  was  tempted 
and  almost  necessitated  there  to 
incur  expenses  beyond  what  his 
father's  means  could  justly  afford ; 
he  was  incited  to  vanity,  exposed  to 
envy,  and  compelled  to  lose  time  the 
valine  of  which  he  understood,  and 
the  mispenditure  of  which  he  la- 
mented. To  all  these  considerations 
he  refers  in  verses  which  are  on  that 
account  deserving  of  notice,  and 
would  have  had  some  value  in 
themselves  if  the  author  bad  not 
cast  them  in  a  metre  ill  adapted  to 
the  English  lang^uage,  and  composed 
also  upon  an  erroneous  system  of 
adaptation.  They  were  written 
during  his  retirement  at  this  time : 

0  sweet  woods,  the  delight  of  solitaiuiess, 
O  how  much  I  do  like  your  solitariness  I 
Here  no  treason  is  hid,  veiled  in  innocence ; 
Nor  Ejivy*s  snaky  eye  finds  any  harbour 

here; 
Nor  flatterers'  venomous  insinuations, 
Nor  cunning  humourists'  puddled  opinions, 
Nor  courteous  ruin  of  pioferred  usury. 
Nor  time  prattled  away  ^K^radle  of  ignoFsoce, 
Nor  causeless  duty,  nor  cumber  of  arrogance ; 
Nor  trifling  title  of  vanity  dazzleth  us. 
Nor  golden  manacles  stand  for  a  paradise. 
Here  Wrong's  name  is  unheard ;  Slander  a 

monster  is : 
Keep  thy  sports  from  abuse,  here  no  abuse 

doth  haunt, 
What  man  grafts  in  a  tree  dissimulation  ? 

These  verses,  which  he  called 
'Asclepiads,'  were  written  in  pur- 
suance of  a  scheme  for  naturalising 
in  English  the  Latin  forms  of  versi- 
fication. With  some  of  the  Latin 
metres  this  is  impracticable,  be- 
cause no  skill  in  our  language  can 
make  them  metrical  to  an  English 
ear  ;  and  it  was  rendered  impracti- 
cable in  others  by  the  preposterous 
attempt  at  naturalising  with  tiiem 
the  ndes  of  Latin  prosody,  for  this 
occasioned  a  forced  accentuation, 
which  could  not  be  introduced  un- 
less the  very  fashion  and  character 
of  our  speech  were  changed.  The 
attempt,  therefore,  neoessarUy  failed, 
and  its  failure  has  led  to  a  most 
unjust  depreciation  of  Sydney  him- 
BeH  as  a  poet ;  as  if  he  had  written 
no  better  poems  than  his  exercises 
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in  tiiffi  kmd;  and  as  if  his  iatention 
had  been  altogetiher  to  snpersede 
ofiir  yemacnlar  measures.  But  that 
he  never  entertained  so  absurd  a 
tiiaaght  is  made  evident  bj*  what 
he  says  in  his  Defence  of  Poesy^ 
which  treatise,*  if  he  had  written 
SDthing  else,  might  alone  have  suf- 
ficed to  obtain  for  him  a  distin- 
eniahed  name  in  English  literature. 
Li  that  beaufiiul  treatise  he  says, 
apon  ihe  subject  of  versifying : 

There  are  two  sorts,  the  one  ancient,  the 
otfaer  modem.    The  ancient  marked    the 

Sility  of  each  syllable,  and  according  to 
t^  framed  his  verse ;  the  modem,  obserr- 
mg  only  numbers,  with  some  regard  of  the 
accent,  the  chief  life  of  it  standeth  in  that 
like  ^tmding  of  the  words,  which  we  call 
rhyme.  Whether  of  these  be  the  more  ex- 
edleoi  would  bear  many  speeches.  The 
•odenty  no  donbt,  more  fit  for  mnsic,  both 
woidfl  and  time  obserriog  quantity,  and 
mere  fit  lively  to  express  dirers  passions  by 
the  low  or  \tStj  sound  of  the  well-weighed 
pliable ;  the  utter  likewise  with  his  rhyme 
itocketh  a  certain  musie  to  the  ear,  and  in 
iae,  since  it  doth  delight,  though  by  another 
vvy^  it  obtaineth  the  same  purpose,  there 
benig  in  either  sweetness,  and  wanting  in 
aot^sr  majesty.  Truly  the  English,  before 
any  vulgar  language  I  know,  is  fit  for  both 
eoita. 

No  Englishman  before  Sydney 
had  taken  so  philosophical  a  view 
of  &e  nature  and  scope  of  poetry 
as  is  presented  in  this  treatise,  nor 
has  any  later  critic  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  more  wisdom,  or  with 
equal  felicify  of  expression.  Ben 
JonBon,  whose  critical  discernment 
none  but  a  witling  would  presume 
to  question,  classes  him  as  a  prose 
writer  vrith  Hooker,  saying  that 
'  in  different  matters '  they  *  grew 
masters  of  wit  and  language,'  and 
that  in  them  '  aU  vigour  of  inven- 
tion and  stt*ength  of  judgment  met.' 
Jonson  held  his  poetry  also  in  high 
estunation : 

Youth  [he  says]  ought  to  be  instmcted 
betimes,  sod  in  the  best  things ;  for  we  hold 
tboee  longest  we  take  soonest:  as  the  first 
aceni  of  a  vessel  lasts,  and  the  tinct  the 
wool  first  receives.  And  as  it  is  fit  to  read 
the  best  authors  to  youth  first,  so  let  them 
*  be  of  the  openest  and  clearest:  as  JAry 
btfbre  daUait,  Sydney  btfbte  Boutie. 


When  Sydney  composed  his  de- 
fence of  poetry,  it  seems  as  if  he 
had  not  yet  entertained  the  ambi- 
tion of  becoming  a  poet  himself. 
The  purport  of  the  treatise  was  to 
show  the  uses  and  dignity  of  eok  art 
(in  his  just  estimation  the  noblast 
of  all  arts)  which,  'from  almost 
the  highest  estimation  of  learning,' 
had  been  in  England,  he  says, 
'  fftUen  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of 
children.'  In  this  country  alone  it 
*  found  a  hard  welcome,'  when  in 
all  others  it  was  honoured  accord- 
ing to  its  deserts. 

I  think  [says  he]  the  very  earth  lamenta 
it,  and  therefore  decks  our  eoil  wi1>h  fewer 
laurels  than  it  was  accustomed.  For  here* 
tofore  poets  have  in  England  also  flourished, 
and,  which  is  to  be  noted,  even  .  in .  those 
times  when  the  trumpet  of  Mars  did  sound 
loudest ;  and  now  that  an  over-fiiint  quiet- 
ness should  seem  to  strew  the  house  for 
poete,  they  are  almost  in  as  good  reputation 
as  the  moimtebanks  at  Venice.  Upon  this 
necessarily  followeth,  that  base  men  with 
servile  wits  undertake  it,  who  thitik  it 
enough  if  they  can  be  rewarded'  of  the 
printer;  and  so  as  Epaminondas  is  said 
with  the  honour  of  his  virtue  to  have  made 
an  o£5ce,  which  before  was  contemptible, 
to  become  highly  respected,  so  these  men 
no  more  but  setting  their  names  to  it,  by 
their  own  disgracefulness  disgrace  the  most 
graceful  poesy: — without  any  commission 
Uiey  do  post  over  the  banks  of  Helioon  till 
they  make  the  readers  more  weary  than 
post-horses ;  while  in  the  meantime,  they 

Quels  meliore  luto  finxit  prsscordia  Titan, 

are  better  content  to  suppress  the  outflowings 
of  their  wit,  than  by  publishing  them,  to  be 
accounted  knights  of  the  same  order.  But 
I,  that  before  ever  I  durst  aspire  unto  the 
dignity,  am  admitted  unto  the  company  of 
the  Paper-blurrers,  do  find  very  true  cause 
of  our  wanting  estimadon  is  want  of  desert, 
taking  upon  us  to  be  poets  in  despite  of 
Pallas.  Now  wherein  we  want  desert, 
were  a  thank-worthy  labour  to  express. 
But  if  I  knew  I  should  have  mendea  my- 
self: but  as  I  never  desired  the  title,  so 
have  I  neglected  the  means  to  come  by  it ; 
only  over-mastered  by  some  thoughts,  I 
yielded  an  inky  tribute  unto  them. 

It  is  curious  to  find  this  com- 
plaint of  the  low  estimation  in 
which  our  poets  were  held,  and  an 
acknowledgment  that  they  deserved 
no  better  reoeption  for  their  works. 
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at  the  commencement  of  that  age 
which  mnst  ever  be  looked  upon  as 
the  golden  age  of  English  poetry. 
Perhaps  for  the  sake  of  enhancing 
his  argument,  Sydney  naay  have 
over-stated  the  disesteem  against 
which  he  pleaded ;  but,  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  mnst  have  existed,  and  it 
is  likely  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  low  key  in  which  the  devo- 
tional verses  of  those  days  were 
pitched,  and  by  the  disreputable 
lives  of  such  men  as  Peele  and 
Green  and  Marlow,  whose  talents, 
great  as  they  were,  being  under  no 
control  of  common  prudence,  or 
honourable  feeling,  or  moral  prin- 
ciple, brought  misery  upon  them- 
selves, and  disgrace  upon  an  art,  in 
which  nothing  but  those  vices  pre- 
vented them  from  becoming  excel- 
lent. The  drama,  which  was  so 
soon  about  to  become  the  unrivalled 
glory  of  English  literature  and  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  was  then  in  so 
barbarous  a  state  that  Sydney  says, 
*  no  other  kind  of  poetry  was  so 
much  used,  and  none  could  bo 
abused  more  pityfnlly;'  insomuch 
that,  'like  an  unmannerly  daugh- 
ter showing  a  bad  education,  she 
caused  her  mother  Poesy's  honesty 
to  be  called  in  question.* 

Other  sorts  [said  he]  almost  have  we 
none,  but  that  lyrical  kind  of  songs  and 
sonnets,  which,  Lord!  if  He  gave  us  so 
good  minds,  how  well  it  might  be  employed, 
and  with  how  heavenly  fruits,  both  private 
and  public,  in  singing  the  praise  of  the  im- 
mortal beauty,  the  immortal  goodness  of 
that  (Jod,  who  giveth  us  hands  to  write  and 
wits  to  conceive !  of  which  we  might  well 
want  words,  but  never  matter ;  of  which  we 
could  turn  our  eyes  to  nothing  but  we  should 
ever  have  new  budding  occasions ! 

Other  poets,  who  despised  what 
may  better  be  called  the  beggarly 
than  homely  style  of  the  religious 
rhymesters,  fell  into  an  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  forced  their  verses  with 
far-fetched  conceits  and  tawdry 
trickments  of  art,  which,  though 
they  made  a  short-lived  fashion  for 
themselves,  offended  every  manly 
judgment,   even   when    they  were 


most  in  vogue  among  the  empty 
and  the  vain.  The  ornate  style  of 
Occleve  and  Hawes  was  more  excns- 
able,  because  it  was  intended  to  en- 
rich and  euphonise  the  language  in 
an  earlier  and  ruder  stage,  and  be- 
cause, however  much  it  might  dis- 
please the  taste  of  a  judicious 
reader,  it  did  not  insult  his  under- 
standing. Having  touched  upon 
the  poor  materials  of  which  con- 
temporary poems  were  composed, 
Sydney  proceeded  to  say  tliat : 

For  the  diction  it  is  even  well  worse,  so 
is  that  honey-flowing  matron  Eloquence 
apparelled,  or  rather  disguisetl,  in  a  courte- 
san-like painted  affectation ;  one  time  with 
so  far-fetched  words  that  many  boem  mon- 
sters, but  roost  seem  strangers  to  any  poor 
Englishman ;  another  time  with  coursing 
of  a  letter,  as  if  they  were  bound  to  follow 
the  method  of  a  dictionary ;  another  time 
with  figures  and  flowers,  extremely  winter- 
starved.  But  I  would  this  fault  were  onlj 
peculiar  to  versifiers,  and  had  not  as  large 
possession  among  prose  printers;  and 
(which  is  to  be  marvelled)  among  many 
scholars,  and  (which  is  to  be  pitied)  among 
some  preachers.  For  now  they  cast  sugar 
and  spice  upon  every  dish  that  is  served  at 
the  table ;  like  those  Indians  not  content 
to  wear  earrings  at  the  fit  and  natural 
place  of  the  ears,  but  they  will  thrust 
jewels  through  their  nose  and  lips,  because 
they  will  sure  to  be  fine.  Bringing  in  such 
a  kind  of  eloquence,  well  may  they  obtain 
an  opinion  of  a  seefning  fineness,  but  per- 
suade few,  which  should  be  the  end  of  their 
fineness.  Now  for  similitudes.  I  think  all 
herbaries,  all  stories  of  beasts,  fowls,  and 
fishes  are  rifled  up,  that  they  may  come  in 
multitudes  to  wait  upon  any  of  our  conceits ; 
—  knacks,  which  who  doth  generally  use,  any 
men  may  see,  doth  dance  to  his  own  music, 
and  so  to  be  noted  by  the  audience,  more 
careful  to  speak  curiously  than  truly. 

The  reformation  of  these  abuses 
began  at  court,  where  reformations 
are  least  to  be  looked  for,  though 
whenever,  happily,  they  have  their 
beginning  there,  they  produce  the 
safest,  surest,  speediest,  and  best 
effect.  More  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual, Sydney  contributed  to  that 
reformation  by  his  example  and  by 
his  patronage.  He  had  little  to 
bestow  in  the  form  of  direct  bounty, 
but  his  bounty  was  to  the  full  ex- 
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tent  of  his  means ;  and  his  affabilitj, 
his  encouragement,  his  kindness, 
his  friendship  for  those  men  of 
genios  who  were  not  unworthy  of 
it,  and  the  warmth  with  which  he 
fiirthered  their  interests  whenever 
it  was  in  his  power,  made  the  will 
be  accepted  in  all  cases  for  the 
deed,  and  gave  cause  for  the  gene- 
ral belief  that  if  he  had  lived  to 
become  Earl  of  Leicester,  he  would 
have  been  the  most  munificent,  as 
well  as  ikie  most  judicious,  patron 
of  all  worthy  arts  that  ever  did 
hononr  to  his  country. 

Sach  a  lover  he  was  of  mankind  and 
soodness,  that  whosoever  [says  Grevilo] 
had  any  real  parts,  in  him  found  comfort, 
partidpatioD,  and  protection  to  the  uttcr- 
BBOit  of  his  power ;  like  Zephyrus,  he  giving 
life  where  he  blew.  The  universities  abroad 
asd  at  home  aooounted  him  a  general 
MeoKias  of  learning,  dedicated  their  books 
to  him,  and  communicated  every  invention 
or  improrement  of  knowledge  with  him. 
SohKera  honoured  him,  and  were  so  honoured 
tiy  him,  as  no  man  thought  he  marched 
nder  the  true  banner  of  Mars  that  had 
Dot  obtained  Sydoe/s  approbation.  Men 
of  affi^rs  in  most  parts  of  Christendom  en- 
tertained correspondency  with  him.  Since 
(to  descend)  his  heart  and  capacity  were  so 
luge,  that  there  was  not  a  cunning  painter, 
a  dLtlful  engineer,  an  excellent  musician, 
or  any  other  artificer  of  extraordinary 
£une,  that  made  not  himself  known  to  the 
&TOIIS  spirit,  and  found  him  his  true 
friend  without  here ;  and  the  common  ren- 
dctvoos  of  worth  in  his  time. 

Sydney  saw  that  the  faults  where- 
by the  style  of  his  age,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  had  till  then  been 
vitiated,  prevailed  rather  among 
scholars  and  professed  authors,  than 
among  those  of  his  own  station, 
who,  like  himself,  delighted  in  lite- 
rature. 

Undoubtedly  [he  says]  (at  least  in  my 
opinion  undoubtedly),  1  hare  found  in 
^ers  small-learned  courtiers  a  more  sound 
style  than  in  some  professors  of  learning ; 
of  which  I  can  guess  no  other  cause,  but 
that  the  courtier  following  that  which  by 
practice  he  findeth  fittest  to  nature,  therein 
(ihoogfa  he  know  it  not)  doth  according  to 
ait,  though  not  by  art;  where  the  other, 
art  to  show  art^  and  not  to  hide  art 


(as  in  the*«e  cases  he  shoul^ii'  /^®)»  ^oth 
from  nature,  and  indeed  abuset^  *^  **^' 

He  spoke  thus  modestly  ^^  those 
courtiers  and  their  little  l^^*"^/ng, 
because  they  were  his  fa^^^iliar 
friends:  some  associated  with  ^ina 
in  the  same  studies,  and  oti'*^^rs 
imitating  his  example  ;  to  ht^^e 
praised  them  might,  therefore,  ha\  '^6 
seemed  to  be  extolling  himself.  Bu.^' 
they  were  widely  unlike  the  *  per- ' 
sons  of  quality,*  from  whom  m  a 
later  age  so  many  vile  translations 
proceeded,  and  original  composi- 
tions which  were  yet  viler,  because 
the  matter  was  as  worthless  as  the 
language  in  which  it  was  conveyed 
was  base.  With  them,  and  with 
Pope's  *  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
wrote  with  ease,'  the  persons 
to  whom  Sydney  alluded  had  no- 
thing in  common,  Baleigh,  who 
had  few  superior  in  learning  or  in 
power  of  mind,  was  one  of  those 
persons.  So,  perhaps,  was  his 
enemy  Oxford ;  and  so,  certainly, 
was  Dyer,  of  whose  writings,  as  of 
Oxford's,  not  enough  have  been 
published  to  preserve  the  reputation 
which  they  obtained  among  their 
contemporaries.  Dyer  was  a  per- 
son whom  Sydney  held  in  the  same 
highest  degree  of  friendship  with 
Grevile.  To  Grevile  himself,  de* 
serving  as  he  is  of  higher  praise 
than  either,  this  commendation 
would  not  have  been  appropriate, 
because  he  generally  laboured  in 
his  language  as  if  he  felt  that  words 
were  inadequate  to  the  full  expres- 
sion and  clear  conveyance  of  his 
thoughts.  Mrs.  Cooper  (the  best 
of  female  critics)  says  of  him,  with 
that  good  sense  which  distinguishes 
her  collection : 

Perhaps  few  men  that  dealt  in  poetry 
had  more  learning  or  real  wisdom  than 
this  nobleman,  and  yet  his  style  is  some- 
times so  dark  and  mysterious  that  one 
would  imagine  he  chose  rather  to  conceal 
than  illustrate  his  meaning.  At  other 
times  his  heart  breaks  out  again  with  an 
uncommon  bnghtnet>s,  and  shines — I  had 
almost  said — without  an  equal.  It  is  the 
same  thing  with  his  jpoetry,  sometimes  so 
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at  tho  con»*'  ,     «> 

which  muf^^^^  as  if  he  had  no  ear    perpetual  enorte,  sometmng 

fVi^   _-l j^'at  others  so  smooth  and  har- 

tne  goio^  if  he  was  master  of  aU  ite 

Perhaps 

his   ai 


was  occasionally  elahorated,  aad 
more  frequently  something  was 
stmck   out  which,  if  it  were  not 


..^  ornate   style  began  in  con-     wit,  resembled  it  suflBciently  to  pass 


xP 


over-^  -  ^ 

whio/ >  8Jid  passed  away  with  them. 
^Q^  conceited  style  began  among 
J3  ^n  wits.  Of  these  there  were 
Kwvo  kinds:  the  one  coarse  and 
^rigorous,  of  which  Nash  was  the 
great  master ;  a  century  later  it  was 
^  debased  and  vulgarised  by  Tom 
Browne ;  in  the  next  generation  it 
was  applied  with  far  more  ability 
and  less  indecorum  by  Eachard,  to 
the  same  purport  for  which  Nash 
employed  it  with  wholesome  effect 
against  the  Marprelates,  and  at  this 
time  it  may  be  traced  in  the  writ- 
ings of  those  who,  aimine  at  pre- 
sent effect,  are  not  scrupulous  con- 
cerning the  course  which  they  take, 
or  the  materials  which  they  employ. 
The  other,  which  affected  learning 
as  much  as  this  affected  yulgar 
jocularity,  was  at  once  pedantic  and 
ridiculous;  it  was  introduced  by 
one  whom  an  admiring  editor  calls 
*the  only  rare  poet  of  that  time, 
the  witty,  comical,  facetiously  quick 
and  unparalleled  John  Lily.' 

His  invention  [says  that  editor]  was  so 
curiously  strong  that  Eliza's  court  held  his 
notes  in  admiration.  Our  nations  are  in 
his  debt  for  a  new  English  which  he  taught 
them.  Euphun  and  his  England  began 
first  that  langusge,  and  our  Lidies  were 
then  his  scholars.  And  that  beauty  in 
court  which  could  not  parley  Euphuism 
was  as  little  regarded  as  she  which  now 
there  speaks  not  French. 

The  characteristics  of  Lily's  style 
were  antithesis,  aided  by  allitera- 
tion and  carried  to  excess,  and 
similes  alike  out  of  number  and 
out  of  place,  drawn  from  the  ti^itest 
parts  of  ancient  history  and  my- 
thology, and  from  the  fables  of 
which  natural  history  in  all  its  de- 
partments was  at  that  time  com- 
posed. So  forced  was  the  expres- 
sion, so  false  the  conceits,  and  so 
for-fetched  the  allusions,  that  every- 
thing was  unnatural.  It  was  con- 
sistently and,  nnifonnly  ba^.     By 


for  it  with  the  multitude.  Lily 
was  capable  of  writing  well,  if  hxs 
taste  Iwui  not  been  thoroughly  so- 
phisticated ;  he  had  the  merit  of 
giving  a  moral  tendency  to  his 
works,  and  he  complimented  the 
queen  with  some  dexterity  in  a 
way  which  was  acceptable  to  her. 
His  books,  therefore,  made  their 
fortune  for  a  time ;  tiie  polish  and 
varnish  of  his  style  were  compared 
with  the  rudeness  and  carelessness 
of  the  current  prose,  and  it  became 
fashionable  because  it  was  deemed 
a  proof  of  refinement  to  admire  it 
But  it  was  not  wholly  without  its 
use.  An  operation  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  progress  of  literature 
analogous  to  one  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  the  Bomish 
Church.  That  Church  incorporated 
with  its  own  corruption  something 
more  or  less  from  almost  evexy 
heresy  with. which  it  contended  :  in 
like  manner,  though  with  contraiy 
effect,  ephemeral  fashions  in  litera- 
ture generally  left  something  be- 
hind them  which  continued  long 
after  they  had  passed  away.  Writers 
who,  disregarding  the  vulgar  of 
every  degree,  looked  beyond  the 
applause  of  their  contemporaries, 
were  tanght  by  the  extravagance  of 
such  fashions  what  to  shun,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  learnt  to  adorn 
their  own  compositions  by  the  judi- 
cious and  sparing  use  of  artifices 
which  in  themselves  were  grace- 
ful when  not  misplaced  nor  made 
preposterously  prominent. 

This  was  evidenced  in  Sydney's 
own  compositions.  Drayton  praises 
him  as  having  been  the  first  by  Ins 
example  to — 

Keduce 
Our  tongue  from  Lyl/s  writing,  then  in 

use; 
Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes, 

fleas, 
Plftyin^withwoidf  and- idle  similot.  .     • 
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He  tells  as  also  to  how  great  an 
extent  this  affectation  had  been  in 
Yogae: 

As  the  English  apes  and  very  zanies  be 
Of  everything  that  they  do  hear  and  see ; 
So,  imitating  his  ridiculous  tricks, 
Tb^j  speak  and  write  all  like  men  lunatics. 

Though  thus  deservedly  praised  as 
the  first  and  chief  reformer  of  onr 
langaage  from  this  style,  there  is 
an  occasional  smack  of  it,  more  par- 
ticularly in  his  greatest  work,  which 
has  in  later  time  afforded  a  pretext 
for  their  criticisms  to  persons  who 
had  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  hearts 
to  feel,  nor  understanding  to  com- 
prehend, the  excellences  with  which 
that  work  abonnds. 

The  poetry  is  altogether  free  from 
it  The  more  marked  vices  of  con- 
temporary verse  he  exposed  in  two 
of  his  sonnets,  and  never  was  be- 
trayed into  them  himself: 

Let  dainty  wits  cry  on  the  sisters  nine, 
That  hravely  masked  their  fancies  may 
be  told; 
Or  Pindar's  apes  flaunt  theirs  in  phrases 
fine, 
Eoamelling    with    pied    flowers    their 
thoughts  of  gold : 
Or  else  let  them  in  statelier  glory  shine, 
Ennobling  new-found  tropes  with  pro- 
blems old : 
Or  vith  rtrange  similes  enrich  each  line 
Of  herbs  or  beasts  which  Ind  or  Afric 
hold: 
For  me,  in  sooth,  no  Muse  but  one  I  know ; 
Phrases  and  problems  from  my  reach  do 
grow, 
And  strange  things  cost  too  dear  for  my 
poor  sprites. 
Hoy  then  ?    Even  thus :  in  Stella's  face  I 

read 
Wbat  LoTo  and  Beauty  be ;   then  aU  my 
deed 
But  copying  is  what  in  her  Nature  writes. 

Yoa  that  do  search  for  every  purling  spring 
Which  from  the  ribs  of  old  Parnassus 

flows; 
And  every  flower,  not   sweet  perhaps, 
which  grows 
Hear  thereabouts,  into  your  poems  wring ; 
Yea  that  do  dictionaries'  method  bring 
Into  your  rhymes,  running  in  rattling 

rows; 
You  that  poor  Petrarch's  long-deceased 
woes 


With  new-bom  sighs  and  wit  disguised 

fiing; 
You  take  wrong  ways !   Those  far-fet  helps 

be  such 
As  do  bewray  a  want  of  inward  touch ; 
And  sure  at  length  stolen  goods  do  come 

to  light. 
But  if,  both  for  your  love  and  skill,  your 

name 
You  seek  to  nurse  at  fullest  breasts  of 

Fame, 
Stella  behold,  and  then  begin  to  indite. 

The  lady  whom  as  the  load-star  of 
his  desires  he  denominated  Stella 
in  his  verse,  applying  then  for  the 
sake  of  that  meaning  what  among 
the  Romans  was  a  man*s  name, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Lady 
Penelope  Deverenx,  daughter  to 
Walter  Earl  of  Essex,  and  sister  to 
the  most  known  and  most  unfortu- 
nate of  that  title.  There  was  an 
ill-will  between  Essex  the  father 
and  Leicester,  and  for  this  reason 
the  former,  who  held  the  military 
command  in  Ireland,  was  upon  no 
cordial  terms  with  Sir  Henry 
Sydney.  Waterhouse  had  faithfully 
served  both,  and  knowing  them 
both  to  be  generous  and  honourable 
men,  endeavoured  to  unite  them  by 
bringing  about  a  marriage  between 
Philip  and  the  Lady  Penelope.  The 
proposal  was  so  well  received  that 
Essex  called  Philip  his  son,  as  by 
adoption,  and  upon  the  earl's  death 
there  was  a  general  wish  that  the 
match  should  be  effected. 

All  that  wish  well  to  the  children  [says 
Waterhouse,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry],  and 
I  suppose  all  the  best  part  of  the  English 
lords  besides,  do  expect  what  will  become 
of  the  treaty  between  Mr.  Philip  and  my 
Lady  Penelope.  Truly,  my  lord,  I  must 
say  to  your  lordship  as  I  have  said  to  my 
lord  of  Leicester  and  Mr.  Philip,  I  he  break- 
ing off  from  this  match,  if  the  default  be  on 
your  parts,  will  turn  to  more  dishonour 
than  can  be  repaired  with  any  other  mar- 
riage  in  England. 

Broken  off,  however,  it  was, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  are 
no  longer  known ;  and  if  the  tradi- 
tion be  well  founded  that  Sydney 
in  his  Arcadia  portrayed  this  lady 
in  the  character  of  Philoclea,  as  it 
is  certain  that  he  shadow^  hi^ns^ 
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WeJi    r^i^jf^^  on  his  part  had  been 

meat  a  m^^^>    ^^^  ^^   disappoint- 

HoberfAiy  severe  one.      She  married 

of  \Yfit'^'  Lprd  Rich,  afterwards  Earl 

like  liicP*rwick,  a  person  so  much  nn- 

xiotde^^er  former  suitor  that  he  was 

Co   ig  %d  for   being   '  rough   and'  un- 

S'     b/^i^^y  i^  tis  manners  and  conver- 

i      JLtion.*       Bitt    it    is  certain  that 

\     ,  Lady  Penelope  was  not  the  Stella  of 

y^  Sydney's  Verses,  because  the  strain 

is  that  of  an  accepted  lover,  and 

"^     because  the  name  after  his  death 

was  appropriated  to  his  widow  in 

the  threnodial  poems   which   that 

event  called  forth. 

Whatever  pain  the  disappoint- 
ment may  at  the  time  have  caused 
him,  he  afterwards  looked  back 
upon  his  attachment  as  having  been 
more  imaginary  than  real. 
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In  nature  apt  to  like,  when  I  did  see 
BeandeB  which  were  of  many  carracts 

fine, 
.My  boiling  spirits  did  thither  soon  in- 
cline ; 
And,  Love !  I  thought  that  I  was  full  of 

thee. 
But  finding  not  those  restless  flames  in  me 
Which  others  said  did  make  their  souls 

to  pine, 
I  thought  those  babes  of  some  pin's  hurt 
did  whine, 
By  my  soul  judging  what  loTe*8  pain  might 

be: 
But  while   I   (fool)   thus  with  this  lion 
play'd, 
Mine  eyes  (shall  I  say  curst,  or  blest  ?) 
beheld 
Stella : — now  she  is  named,  need  more  be 
said? 
In  her  sight  I  a  lesson  now  have  spell'd  ; 
I  now  have  leam'd  Love  right,  and  learn'd 

even  so 
As  who  by  being  poison*d  doth  poison  know. 

Sydney's  first  brief  biographer, 
who  calls  himself  Philophilippos, 
pays  him  the  odd  compliment  of 
saying  that  his  *  defects  eased  him 
of  the  trouble  of  courtship,  many 
nobles  of  the  feiAale  sex  venturing 
as  far  as  modesty  would  permit  to 
signify  their  affection  unto  him ;' 
and  adds  that  Sir  Philip  *  could  not 
read  the  character  of  their  love, 
though  obvious  to  every  eye.'     He 


speaks  of  himself,  indeed,  as  having 
obtained  among  the  ladies  of  the 
court  a  reputation  for  insensibility  : 

Because  I  breathe  not  love  tq  every  one. 
And  do  not  use  set  colours  for  to  wear. 
Nor  noiifish  special  lock's  of  vowed  hair. 
Nor  give  %ach  speech   a  full'  point  of  a 

groan :  —  •    - 

The  courtly  nymphs,  acquainted  with  the 
moan  ;  . 

Of  them^who  on  their  lips  Love*8>tan- 

dard  bear, — 
What  he?  say  they  of  me, — now  I  "dare 
swear    ' 
He  cannot  love ;  no,  no,  let  him  alone ! — 
And  think  so  still,  so  Stella  know  my  miod  ! 

Profess  indeed  1  do  not  Cupid's  art ; 
But  you,  fair  maids,  at  length  this   true 
shall  find. 
That  his  right  badge  is  but  worn  in  the 
heart. 
Dumb  swans,  not  chattering  pies,  do  lovers 

prove; 
They  love  indeed  who  quake  to  say  they 
love. 

Literary  biography  is  never  more 
sure,  and  therefore  never  more  sa- 
tisfactory, than  when  it  is  derived 
from  passages  in  which  an  author 
incidentally  discloses  the  growth 
and  formation  of  his  own  character. 
It  appears  from  Sydney's  poems 
that  he  had  felt  in  himself  no  incli- 
nation for  writing  verses  till  this 
attachment  excited  and  developed 
it.  His  mind  had  been  directed  to- 
ward other  and  widely  different 
pursuits,  by  natural  inclination  as 
well  as  circumstances,  and  by  the 
society  in  which  he  was  placed,  or 
which  he  had  chosen  for  himself. 
On  the  Dudley  side,  he  was  of  the 
most  ambitious  blood  in  England  ; 
from  his  childhood  he  had  been  sur- 
rounded with  forms  of  state,  his 
father  being  always  a  man  in  au- 
thority ;  and  from  his  youth  he  had 
lived  among  statesmen,  when  the 
men  to  whose  care  the  counsels  of 
the  kingdom  were  committed  de- 
served that  appellation.  Thus  he 
was  made  prematurely  as  to  the 
common  order  of  nature,  though 
not  as  to  his  own  intellectual  capa- 
city, conversant  with  the  weightiest 
affairs  of  his  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, and.  his  judgment  was  called 
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into  use  at  an  age  when  imaraia- 
tion  would  otherwise  have  had  the 
EBoendancj.  His  friendship  with 
LaDgnet  had  a  Hke  effect.  That 
ftiiyid  monitor  continuallj  offered 
matters  of  grave  consideration  to 
liis  aheadj  thoughtful  mind,  and 
always  presented  them  in  that  spirit 
of  moomfiil  though  serene  philo- 
sophy which  grey  heads  acquire  in 
enl  times  from  sad  experience  and 
from  sadder  foresight.  Even  his 
mental  recreations,  before  the  dis- 
pute with  Oxford  sent  him  into  a 
temporaiy  and  seasonable  retire- 
ment, were  rather  laborious  exerci- 
tations  of  reason  than  in  the  nature 
of  pastimes.  Grevile,  the  most  in- 
timate of  his  friends,  was  a  man 
whose  conversation  would  lead  him 
to  the  heights  and  depths  of  wisdom. 
This  indeed  is  apparent  from  the 
general  character  of  all  those  pieces 
which  he  wrote,  as  is  stated  on 
tiidr  title  page,  *  during  his  youth 
and  &miliar  exercise  with  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,'  And  Sydney  and  Grevile 
were  the  most  intimate  associates  of 
Giordano  Bruno  during  his  resi- 
dence in  England.  The  calunmv 
which  reviled  this  victim  of  Bomisn 
intolerance  as  an  atheist,  is  still 
repeated  by  the  ignorant  and  the 
Hgoted,  though  he  called  himself 
Pdotheus  in  his  writings,  and 
thoogh  the  last  lines  which  he  com- 
posed before  his  martyrdom  pro- 
claimed in  strains  of  triumphant 
magnanimity  his  belief  in  Gk)d  and 
his  expectation  of  a  happy  immor- 
tality. Bruno  was  not  one  of  those 
who  prefer  darkness  to  light,  be- 
canse  their  deeds  are  evil ;  his  error 
was  that  he  gazed  too  ardently  and 
too  intently  upon  the  Light  of 
light. 

With  these  friends  Sydney  studied 
Plato,  and  their  society  encouraged 
Wm  to  entertain  hopes  of  obtaining 
an  insight  into  the  highest  mysteries 
of  divine  philosophy.  But  from 
pnrsuits  where  he  might  otherwise 
perhaps  have  been,  like  Bruno,  *  in 
endless  mazes  lost,'  he  was  with- 
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drawn  when  love  made  him  desirous 
of  giving  utterance  to  his  hopes  and 
fears  in  verse;  and  then  he  dis- 
covered in  himself  a  talent  of  which 
he  declares  himself  to  have  been 
till  that  time  unconscious : 

I  never  drank  of  Aganippe's  well, 

Nor  ever  did  in  shade  of  Tempe  sii  ; 
And  Muses  scorn  with  vnlgar  brains  to 
dweU, 
Poor  la3r]iian  I  for  sacred  rites  unfit. 
Some  do  I  hear  of  poets'  fuiy  tell, 
But  (Qod  wot !)  wot  not  what  they  mean 
by  it: 
And  this  I  swear  by  blackest  brook  of  hell, 

I  am  no  pickpurse  of  another's  wit. 
How  falls  it,  then,  that  with  so  smooth  sn 
ease 
My  thoughts  I  speak,  and  what  I  speak 
doth  flow 
In  verse,  and  that  my  verse  best  wits  doth 
please? 
Chness  we  the  cause. — ^What  is  it  then  ? — 
Eie,  no ! 
Or  so?  Much  le88.^How  then  ?  Sure  thus 

itis— 
My  lips  are  sweet  inspired  with  Stella's 
kiss. 

Frances,  the  only  surviving  child 
of  Walsingham,  was  the  lady  who 
thus  finally  engaged  his  affections. 
She  was  a  lovely  person,  probably 
the  more  so  because  of  a  loving 
nature;  and  Sydney's  attachment 
to  her  was  not  an  affair  of  sudden 
passion,  but  of  slow  growth,  and 
therefore  durable : 

Not  at  first  sight,  nor  with  a  dribblinff  shot, 
Love  gave  the  wound  which  while  I 

breathe  will  bleed : 
But  known  worth  did  in  tract  of  time 
proceed, 
Till  by  degrees  it  had  fuU  conquest  got. 
I  saw  and  liked ;  I  liked  but  loved  not ; 
I  loved,  but  did  not  straight  what  Love 

decreed. 
At  length  to  Love's  decrees  I  (forced) 
agreed. 
Yet  with  repining  at  so  partial  lot. 
Now  even  that  footstep  of  lost  liberty 
Is  gone ;  and  now,  like  slave-bom  Mus- 
covite, 
I  call  it  praise  to  suffer  tyranny : 

And  now  employ  the  remnant  of  my  wit 
To  make  myself  believe  that  all  is  well. 
While  with  a  feeling  skill  I  paint  my  hell. 

There  were  some  who  suspected 
him  of  being  at  this  time  engrossed 
with  schemes  of  politic  ambition, 
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such  as  his  birth,  his  connections, 
and  the  queen's  known  favour  might 
seem  to  encourage  in  him  ;  others, 
with  less  apparent  reason,  accused 
him,  of  a  haughty  self-conceit ;  and 
others  more  benevolently  expected 
from  him  some  of  those  fruits 
which  he  had  promised  to  him- 
self: 

The  curious  wits,  seeing  dull  pensiveness 
rRewTBj  itself  in  my  long-settled  eyes, 
/  Whence  these  same  fumes  of  melancholy 
/        rise, 
With  idle  pains  and  missing  aim  do  guess. 
Some  that   know  how  my  spring  I  did 
address, 
Deem  that  my  muse  some  fruit  of  know- 
ledge plies ; 
Others,  because  the  prince  my  service 
/^  tries, 

/  Think  that  I  think  state  errors  to  redress. 

But  harder  judges  judge  ambitious  rsige 
f  (Scourge  of  itsefr,  still  climbing  slippery 

place), 
Holds  my  young  brain  captived  in  golden 
cage. 
O  fools,  or  overwise  I    Alas,  the  race 
Of  all  my  thoughts  had  neither  stop  nor 

start. 
But  only  Stella's  eyes  and  Stella's  heart. 

Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company, 
With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite 
awry, 
To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech 

arise; 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour 
flies. 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  pride  doth 

He 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise. 
Yet  pride,  I  think,  doth  not  my  soul  possess, 
T^ich  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering 
glass: 
But  one  worse  fault,  ambition,  I  confess. 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  over- 
pass 
TJnseen,  unheard ;  while  thought  to  highest 

plaqe 
Bends  all  his  powers,  even  unto  Stella's 
grace. 

How  others  censured  him  he  tells 
us,  at  the  beginning  of  this  attach- 
ment, and  how  little  he  was  satisfied 
with  himself,  when  he  compared 
what  he  was  likely  to  be  with  what 
he  had  hoped  to  have  been ;  yet  the 
constant  burden  of  his  sonnets  was 


that  all  other  pursuits  had  been 
well  relinquished  for  that  of  an 
affection  so  worthily  placed : 

Your  words,   my  friend  (right  healthful 
caustics),  blame 
My  young  mind  marr'd,  whom  Love  doth 

windlas  so, 
That  mine  own  writings,  like  bad  ser- 
vants, show 
My  wits  quick  in  vain  thoughts,  in  virtue 

lame; 
That  Plato  I  read  for  nought,  bat  if  he 
tame 
Such  coltish  years ;  that  to  my  birth  I 

owe 
Nobler  desires,  lest  else  that  firiendly  fbe 
Great  Expectation  wear  a  train  of  shams. 
For  since  mad  March  great  promise  made 
of  me. 
If  now  the  May  of  my  years  much  de- 
cline. 
What  can  be  hoped  my  harvest  time  will 
be?— 
Sure   you    say    well;— Your   wisdom's 
golden  mine 
Dug  deep  with  Learning's  spade!     Now, 

tell  me  this ! 
Hath  this  world  aught  so  fair  as  Stella  is? 

With  what  sharp  checks  I  in  myself  am 
shent, 
When  into  Reason's  audit  I  do  go. 
And  by  just  counts  myself  a  benkrout 
know 
Of  all  those  goods  which  Heaven  to  me  hath 

lent; 
Unable  quite  to  pay  even  Nature's  rent. 
Which  unto  it  by  birthright  I  do  owe ; 
And,  which  is  worse,  no  good  excuse  can 
show. 
But  that  my  wealth  I  have  most  idly  spent 
My  youth  doth  waste,  my  knowledge  brings 
forth  toys ; 
My  wit  doth  strive  those  passions  to  de- 
fend, 
Which  for  reward  spoil  it  with  vain  annoys. 
I  see  my  course  to  lose  myself  doth  bend ; 
I  see,  and  yet  no  greater  sorrow  take^ 
Than  that  I  lose  no  more  for  Stella's  sake. 

Reason,  in  faith  thou  art  well  served,  that 

still 

Would'st  brablingbe  with  Sense  andJLove 

in  me! 

I  rather  wish'd  thee  climb  the  Muses'  hill ; 

Or  reach  the  fruit  of  Nature's  choicest 

tree; 
Or  seek  Heaven's  course,  or  Heaven's  in- 
side to  see. 
Why  shouldst  thou  toil  our  thorny  soil  to 
till? 
Leave  Sense,  and  those  which  Sense's  ob- 
jects be ; 
Deal  thou  with  powers  of  Thought ;  leave 
Love  to  Will! 
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Bit  thou  ironldflt  needs  fight  both  with 

LoTeaod  Sense, 
With  sword  of  vit»  giving  wounds  of  dis- 

pnise. 
Tin  downright  blows  did  foil  thy  canning 

fence: 
for  soon  as  they  stroke  thee  with  Stella's 

nys, 
Sosoo,  thon  kneel'dst,  and  offeredst  straight 

toproTe, 
Bjr  reason  good,  good  reason  her  to  loye. 

These  sonnets  have  not  been  here 
sdecied  as  the  most  poetical  of  the 
series,  bat  becanse  they  relate  to  a 
part  of  Sydney's  moral  and  intel- 
lectual history,  which  is  always 
most  satisfactory  when  it  can  be 
exhibited  in  an  anther's  own  words. 
They  have,  however,  a  character  of 
iieir  own,  which  distinguishes  his 
amatoiy  poems  from  most,  if  not 
an,  other  efinsions  of  the  same  kind, 
wbeiher  of  English  or  of  foreign 
growth.  No  man  was  better  versed 
in  the  contemporary  literature  of 
other  conntries ;  but  he  was  as  Uttle 
injected  by  the  prevalent  vices  of 
Italian,  or  Spanish,  or  French  poetry 
as  by  the  alliterative  affectation  of 
liis  own  conntrymen,  who  in  their 
eager  porsnit  of  sound  did  not 
always  remember  to  keep  sight  of 
sense,  and  provided  they  found  the 
fit  initials  troubled  themselves  little 
concerning  the  fitness  of  the  word 
inciter  and  more  material  respects. 
Bnt  Sydney  aimed  at  something 
bigher  than  the  vulgar  mark.  Sel- 
dom have  any  such  poems  heen  so 
free  from  conceits  and  prettinesses, 
from  exaggeration  and  extrava- 
gance, from  anything  forced  either 
in  thought  or  expression.  There  is 
nothing  meretricious  in  his  verses. 
Be  r^irded  poetry,  not  as  a  mere 
sport  of  &ncy,  the  light  effiision  of 
idle  hours,  but  as  the  highest  em- 
I^oyment  of  the  human  mind ;  as 
that  which,  '  in  the  noblest  nations 
and  languages  that  are  known,  had 
Wi  the  first  Hght-giver  to  igno- 
nnce  and  first  nurse  whose  milk  by 
little  and  little  enabled  them  to  feed 
*ften?ards  of  tougher  knowledge.' 
Bow  *  high  and  incomparable  a  title' 


that  of  poet  is,  ^  wherein,'  he  says, 
*  I  know  not  whether  by  luck  or 
wisdom  we  Englishmen  have  met 
with  the  Greeks  in  caUing  him  a 
maker,'  he  shows  by  comparing  the 
scope  of  poetry  with  that  of  other 
sciences  and  arts,  all  which  were 
founded  upon  nature  and  subordi- 
nate to  it : 

Only  the  poet  disdaining  to  be  tied  to 
any  such  subjection,  lifted  up  with  the 
yigoor  of  his  own  invention,  doth  grow  in 
effect  into  another  nature,  in  making  things 
either  better  than  Nature  bringeth  forth,  or 
quite  anew ;  forms  of  such  as  neyer  were  in 
nature,  as  the  Heroes,  Demif;ods,  Cyclops, 
Chimeras,  Furies,  and  such  like ;  so  as  ne 
goeth  hand  in  hand  with  Nature,  not  en- 
dosed  within  the  narrow  waziant  of  her 
gifts,  but  freely  ranging  within  the  zodiac 
of  his  own  wit.  Nature  never  set  forth  the 
earth  in  so  rich  tapestry  as  divers  poets 
have  done,  neither  with  so  pleasant  nvers, 
fruitful  trees,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  nor 
whatsoever  else  mav  make  the  too  much 
loved  earth  more  lovely :  her  world  is 
brazen,  the  poets  only  deliver  a  golden. 
But  let  those  things  alone  and  go  to  man, 
for  whom,  as  the  other  things  are,  so  it 
seemeth  in  him  her  uttermost  cunning  is 
employed:  and  know  whether  she  have 
brought  forth  so  true  a  lover  as  Thea- 
genes,  so  constant  a  friend  as  Fyladee,  so 
valiant  a  man  as  Orlando,  so  right  a  prince 
as  Xenophon's  Cyrus,  and  so  excellent  a 
man  every  way  as  Virgil's  .SIneas.  Neither 
let  this  be  jestingly  conceived,  because  the 
works  of  the  one  be  essential,  the  other  in 
imitation  or  fiction.  Every  understanding 
knoweth  the  skill  of  each  artificer  standeth 
in  the  idea  or  fore  conceit  of  the  woik,  and 
not  in  the  work  itself ;  and  that  the  poet 
hath  that  idea  is  manifest  by  the  delivering 
them  forth  in  such  excellency  as  he  had 
imagined  them ;  which  delivery  forth  also 
is  not  wholly  imaginative  fas  we  are  wont 
to  say  by  them  that  build  castles  in  the 
air),  but  so  fax  substantially  it  worketh, 
not  only  to  make  a  Cyrus,  which  had  been 
but  a  particular  excellency  as  Nature  might 
have  done,  but  to  bestow  a  Cyrus  upon  the 
world  to  make  many  Cyruses,  if  they  will 
learn  aright  why  and  how  that  maker  made 
him.  Neither  let  it  be  deemed  too  saucy  a 
comparison  to  balance  the  highest  point  of 
man  s  wit  with  the  efficacy  of  Nature ;  but 
rather  give  right  honour  to  the  Maker  of 
that  m^er,  who  having  made  man  to  His 
own  likeness,  set  him  beyond  and  over  all 
the  works  of  that  second  Nature ;  which  in 
nothing  he  sheweth  so  much  as  in  poetry, 
when  with  the  force  of  a  divine  breath 
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be  bringetli  things  forth  surpassing  her 
doings. 

These  arguments,  Sydney  was 
well  aware,  would  *  by  few  be  under- 
stood, and  by  fewer  granted.'  But 
to  make  the  truth  more  palpable,  he 
proceeded,  in  his  Defence  of  Poesy y 
to  show  tfa^t  its  use  was  to  teach  and 
deh'ght,  and  that  there  were  general 
kinds,  each  having  this  common 
object.  The  chief  poets,  both  in 
antiquity  and  excellency,  were  those 
who  set  forth  the  praises  of  God, 
such  as  the  scriptuial  poets ;  and  of 
this  kind  were  many  of  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  Hhough  in  a  wrong 
divinity*: 

And  this  poesy  [said  he]  must  be  nsed 
by  whosoever  will  follow  St.  James's  coun- 
sel in  singing  psalms  when  they  are  meny ; 
and  I  know  is  used  with  the  fruit  of  com- 
fort by  some,  when  in  the  pangs  of  their 
death-bringing  sins  they  find  the  consola- 
tion of  the  never-failing  goodness. 

The  didactic  poets,  among  whom 
he  included  the  historical,  were  his 
second  class : 

Which  who  mislike  [says  Sydney],  the 
fault  is  in  their  judgments  quite  out  of 
taste,  not  in  the  sweet  food  of  sweetly 
uttered  knowledge.  But  because  this  se- 
cond sort  is  wrapped  within  the  fold  of  the 
preposed  subject,  and  takes  not  the  free 
course  of  his  own  invention,  whether  they 
be  properly  poets  or  no,  let  grammarians 
dispute ;  and  go  to  the  third, — indeed  right 
poets :  betwixt  whom  and  these  second  is 
such  a  kind  of  difference  as  betwixt  the 
meaner  sort  of  painters,  who  counterfeit 
only  such  faces  as  are  set  before  tliem,  and 
the  more  excellent,  who,  having  no  law  but 
wit,  bestow  that  in  colours  upon  you  which 
is  fittest  for  the  eye  to  see ;  as  the  constant 
though  lamenting  look  of  Lucretia  when 
she  punished  in  herself  another's  fault: 
wherein  he  painteth  not  Lucretia,  whom  he 
never  saw,  but  painteth  the  outward  beauty 
of  such  a  virtue.  For  these  third  be  they 
which  most  properly  do  imitate  to  teach 
and  delight;  and  to  imitate^  borrow  no- 
thing of  what  is,  hath  been,  or  shall  be ; 
but  range,  only  reined  with  learned  discre- 
tion, into  the  divine  consideration  of  what 
may  be  and  should  be.  These  be  thejrtJiat, 
as  the  first  and  most  noble  sort^  may  justly 
be  termed  vates ;  so  these  are  waited  on  in 
the  excellent  languages  and  best  under- 
standing with  the  fore-described  name, 
jpoets.    For  these  indeed  do  merely  make  to 


imitate,  and  imitate  both  to  delight  and 
teach ;  and  delight  to  move  men  to  take 
that  goodness  in  hand  which,  without  de- 
light, they  would  fly  as  from  a  stranger, 
and  teach  to  make  men  know  that  goodness 
whereunto  they  are  moved. 

This  Sydney  thought  *  the  noblest 
scope  to  which  ever  any  learning 
was  directed': 

This  purifying  of  wit  [he  said],  this 
enriching  of  memory,  enabling  of  judgment, 
and  enlarging  of  conceit,  which  commonly 
we  call  learning,  imder  what  name  soever 
it  come  forth,  or  to  what  immediate  end 
soever  it  be  directed,  the  final  end  is  to 
lead  and  draw  us  to  as  high  a  perfection  as 
our  degenerate  souls,  made  worse  by  their 
clay  lodgings,  can  be  capable  of.     This, 
according  to  the  inclination  of  man,  bred 
many-formed  impressions.    For  some  that 
thought  this  felicity  principally  to  begotten 
b^  knowledge,  and  no  knowledge  to  be  so 
high  or  heavenly  as  acquaintance  with  the 
stars,  gave  themselves  to  astronomy;  others, 
persuading  themselves  to  be  demigods  if 
they  knew  the  causes  of  things,  became 
natural    and    supernatural    philosophers; 
some  an  admirable  delight  drew  to  music ; 
and  some  the  certainty  of  demonstration  to 
the  mathematics ;  but  all,  one  and  other, 
having  this  scope : — to  know,  and  by  know- 
ledge to  lift  up  the  mind  from  the  dungeon 
of  the  body  to  the  enjoying  its  own  divine 
essence.    But  when  by  the  balance  of  ex- 
perience it  was  found  that  the  astronomer, 
looking  to  the  stars,  might  faM   into  a 
ditch ;  that  the  inquiring  philosopher  might 
be  blind  in  himself;  and  tne  mathematician 
might  draw  forth  a  straight  line  with  a 
crooked  heart ;  then  lo !  did  proof,  the  over- 
ruler  of  opinions,  make  manifest  that  aJl 
these  are  but  serving  sciences,  whicli,  as 
they  have  a  private  end  in  themselves,  so 
yet  are  they  all  directed  to  the  highest  end 
of  the  mistress  Knowledge  (called  by  the 
Greeks  if)X''''«'"*oi/iic^),  which  standeth,  as 
I  think,  in  the  knowledge  of  a  man's  self, 
in  the  ethic  and  politic  consideration,  with 
the  end  of  well-doing  and  not  of  well- 
knowing  only. 

The  moral  philosopher  and  the 
historian  were,  he  argued,  the  only 
persons  who  would  dispute  the 
palm  with  the  poet,  *  for  as  for  the 
divine,  with  all  reverence,  he  is 
ever  to  be  excepted,  not  only  for 
having  his  scope  as  far  beyond  any 
of  these  as  eternity  exceedeth  a 
moment,  but  even  for  passing  each 
of  these  in  themselves.*     And  for 
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the  lawyer,  Ills  bnsmess  was  not  to 
improve  men,  but  to  restrain  them 
from  injuring  others,  and  there- 
fore, as  oar  wickedness  maketh 
him  necessary,  and  necessity  maketh 
him  honourable,'  he  is  not  to  stand 
in  rank  with  them.  First,  there- 
fore, he  argues  his  case  agadnst  the 
moral  philosophers, 

Whom  methinks  [he  says]  I  see  coming 
Unriids  me  vith  a  sullen  gravity,  as  though 
they  could  not  abide  rice  by  daylight — 
radiely  dothed,  for  to  witness  outwardly 
their  contempt  of  outward  things — with 
boob  in  their  hands  against  glory,  whereto 
they  set  their  names,  sophistically  speaking 
«gunst  sophistry,  and  angry  with  any  man 
in  whom  they  see  foul  fault  of  anger ! 

In  a  Hke  strain  of  irony,  he  de- 
serihes  the  historian  as 

AnthorifiiDg  himself  for  the  most  part 
ipon  other  hmtories,  whose  greatest  autho- 
rities are  built  upon  the  notable  foundation 
of  hearsay ;  having  much  ado  to  accord 
dif&ring  writers  and  to  pick  truth  out  of 
putiality ;  better  acquainted  with  a  thou- 
nod  years  ago  than  with  the  present  age ; 
ad  yet  better  knowing  how  this  world 
goes  than  how  his  own  wit  runs ;  curious 
far  antiquities  and  inquisitive  of  novelties ; 
« wonder  to  young  folks,  and  a  tyrant  of 
taUMalk. 

Against  the  moralist  he  shows 
that  because  it  is  our  nature  to  be 
more  favourably  affected  by  exam- 
ples than  by  precepts,  the  poet 
therefore  '  is  indeed  the  right  popu- 
iir  philosopher.'  Against  the  his- 
torian he  argues  that  poetnT  holds 
forth  the  best  examples,  by  numing 
tbem  to  what  is  most  reasonable; 
whereas  history,  *  being  captived  to 
the  truth  of  a  foolish  world,  is  many 
times  a  terror  from  well  doing  and 
UL  encouragement  to  unbridled 
wickedness.'  The  poet  excelleth 
the  historian, 

Kot  only  in  furnishing  the  mind  with 
h»owledge,  but  in  setting  it  forward  to  that 
vliieh  deserves  to  be  cafled  and  accounted 
good.  He  doth  not  only  show  the  way, 
oit  gireth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into  the 
wiy  18  will  entice  any  man  into  it.  He 
^inneth  not  with  obscure  definitions, 
ifich  must  blur  the  margin  with  interpre- 
*«ti<a«  and  load  the  memoiy  with  doubt- 
^hwis,  but  he  eometh  to  you  with  words 


set  in  delightful  proportion,  either  accom- 
panied wiUi  or  prepared  for  the  well- 
enchanting  skill  of  music ;  and  with  a  tale, 
forsooth,  he  eometh  unto  you — with  a  tale 
which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old 
men  from  the  chimney  comer ;  and  pretend- 
ing no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of 
the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue. 

Thus,  in  expatiating  npon  the 
uses  of  poetry,  did  Sydney  at  the 
same  time  manifest  the  proficiency 
which,  in  the  society  of  Grevile  and 
GKordano  Bruno,  he  had  made  in 
divine  philosophy,  and  the  poetical 
feeling  with  which  Nature  had  en- 
dued him;  a  feeling  which  depu- 
rated whatever  qualities  he  derived 
with  his  Dudley  blood,  and  a  philo- 
sophy which  sublimed  that  feeling. 
What  that  feeling  and  that  philo- 
sophy might  have  produced  if  it 
had  pleased  Providence  that  he 
should  have  lived  out  his  days  in 
peace,  it  were  vain  to  surmise ;  and 
vainer  now  would  it  be  to  regret 
what  was  appointed.  In  his  own 
age  he  could  not  have  been  more 
influential  than  he  was;  to  after 
times  he  might  have  left  a  higher 
but  not  a  more  beautiful  reputation, 
a  greater  but  not  a  more  beloved,  not 
a  more  enduring  name. 

As  he  had  well  considered  the 
nature  of  poetry,  so  did  he  make  a 
diligent  study  of  the  art.  Verse  he 
looked  upon,  not  as  essential  to  it, 
but  as  an  ornament.  There  had 
been  many  most  excellent  poets 
who  had  never  versified,  and  his 
own  country  swarmed  at  that  time 
with  versifiers  who  never,  he  said, 
needed  answer  to  the  name  of  poets. 
To  that  name  he  thought  Xenophon 
entitled,  and  Heliodorus,  and  the 
author  of  Amadis ;  but  *  the  senate 
of  poets,'  he  said, '  had  chosen  verse 
as  their  fittest  raiment;  meaning 
that  as  in  matter  they  passed  all,  in 
all,  so  in  manner  to  go  beyond 
them ;  not  speaking  table-talk 
&shion,  or,  like  men  in  a  dream, 
words  as  they  chanceably  fall  from 
the  mouth,  but  poising  each  syl- 
lable of  each  word,  by  just  propor- 
tion, according  to  tiie  dignity  of  tiie 
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subject.'  No  other  English  poet 
has  ever  made  so  many  experiments 
in  versification ;  a  fact  which,  im- 
portant as  it  is  in  Sydney's  history, 
has  never  before  been  stated.  ESs 
hexameters  and  other  verses  com- 
posed upon  the  roles  of  Latin  pro- 
sody are  the  only  ones  which  have 
heretofore  attra<yted  notice ;  it  was 
seen  at  a  glance  that  they  were 
absolutely  worthless,  and  few  per- 
sons even  of  those  who  most  ad- 
mired the  author  troubled  them- 
selves to  inquire  what  shoiild  have 
made  them  so.  The  attempt,  as  I 
have  before  observed^  proceeded 
upon  an  erroneous  principle,  because 
Sydney  and  his  a^^bciates  in  the 
experiment  adopted'  the  rules  of  a 
foreign  prosody,  instead  of  adapting 
the  Latm  metres  to  a  language  in 
which  accentuaticfn  and  not  quan- 
tity is  regarded.  '  But  there  was 
nothing  preposterous  in  the  scheme 
itself;  the  absurdity  would  be  in 
supposing  that  the  same  cadence 
which  in  Greek  or  Latin  is  agree- 
able to  an  Englishman,  should  not 
be  agreeable  in  his  mother  tongue. 
It  may  be  made  offensive  if  violence 
is  done  to  established  usage  either 
in  the  pronunciation  of  words  or  in 
their  collocation;  but  if  they  are 
accented  in  the  verse  as  ihey  would 
be  in  common  speech,  and  if  there 
be  no  wider  deviation  from  the 
usual  construction  of  our  language 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our 
vernacular  forms  of  verse,  then  can 
there  be  no  other  reason  for  con- 
demning it  than  an  unreasonable 
prepossession. 

Is  o  such  prejudice  existed  against 
it  in  the  Elizabethan  age ;  there 
was  rather  a  disposition  to  fevour 
the  experiment  among  those 
scholars  who  did  not  think  the  lite- 
rature of  their  mother  tongue  be- 
neath their  notice,  and  it  was  tried 
about  the  same  time  in  France  and 
Italy  and  Spain  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. Here  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  inquire  what  were  the  causes  of 
its  failure  in  other  countries ;  with 


us    the    mistaken   principle     iipon 
which  it  was  undertaken  sufficiently 
explains  it.     It  was  moreover  made 
ridiculous  by  the  portentous    ab- 
surdity of  Stanihurst's  Virgil ;    and 
Sydney's  own  productions  of  this 
kind  were  almost  without  any  merit 
whatever.     But  they  are  few   in 
number,  and  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  none  of  them  were  pub- 
lished during  his  life,  and  it  may 
well  ^be    doubted  whether,   if    he 
had  lived  some  years  longer,  they 
would  ever   have   been  published 
at  all.    For  evidently  they    were 
written  as  exercises  in  metre, — so 
entirely  so  that  matter  and  thought 
and    expression    were    things     of 
secondary  consideration,  the     first 
and  almost  only  care  of  the  writer 
being,  not  to  *  poise  his  syllables  by 
just  proportions  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  subject'  (his    own 
rule),  but  to  measure  their  quantity. 
With    a    very    few    exceptions, 
Sydney's  verses  of  the  kind  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Eclogues  of  his  Arcadia 
which  are  pastoral  interludes  con- 
sisting of  prose  and  verse,  being 
indeed  the  only  pastoral  parts  of 
the  work.     Readers  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  foreign  litera- 
ture of  the  sixteenth  century  would 
feel  it  difficult   to    conceive    how 
small  a  modicum  of  invention  was 
required  for  pastoral  compositions 
of  any  kind.    The  flimsiest  narrative 
in  prose  served  to  introduce  poems 
as  flimsy,  as  florid,  and  as  inane  as 
the    prose    that    connected    them. 
Yet  they  had  their  day,  and  some 
not  inconsiderable  reputations  were 
made  by  them,  which,  though  the 
books  are  no  longer  read,  retain  as 
by  prescription  their  place.      The 
language  was  mellifluous  and  lulled 
the  ear,  the  images  were  agreeable 
and  soothed  the  mind,  birds  warbled, 
lambs     sported,     heaven     smiled, 
streams  glittered  as  they  flowed,  and 
fountains  gurgled,  and  earth  was 
redolent  of  flowers.     There  was  no 
lack  of  fruit,  neither  of  curds  and 
cream.      Shepherds  and    shepher- 
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desses  tended  their  flocks,  all  alike 
amiable,  alike  poetical,  and  alike  in 
lore,  some  with  the  right  object 
and  some  with  the  wrong.  They 
piped,  thej  danced,  thej  snng; 
they  contended  with  each  other  in 
amoebean  yerses,  or  uttered  their 
complaints  to  the  listening  groom 
in  sonnets,  tercets,  quatrains,  or 
other  stanzas,  or  in  more  fantastic 
sestines  rung  the  appointed  set  of 
changes  upon  the  everlasting  theme. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  all 
was  dulcet,  emulsive,  and  sopori- 
ferous ;  the  gentle  reader  was  never 
pnt  to  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and 
he  might  fall  asleep  over  the  book 
in  perfect  complacency  with  the 
author  and  with  himself. 


On  such  subjects  it  was  that 
Sydney  chose  to  make  his  experi- 
ment in  the  classical  metres,  as  if 
he  wished  to  be  encumbered  as 
little  as  possible  with  meaning  in 
his  task.  He  tried  the  heroic  hex- 
ameter, the  elegiac  long  and  short, 
anacreontics,  sapphics,  phaleucians, 
and  asclepiads.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  anacreontics  are  the  least 
uncouth,  the  pentameters  the  most 
so.  But  that  all  are  uncouth  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  may  be  seen 
from  the  most  favourable  and  not 
least  characteristic  specimen  that 
could  be  selected:  a  passage  in 
which  having  hit  upon  a  vein  of 
conceit  he  works  it  as  far  as  it  leads 
him. 


When  I  meet  these  trees,  in  th'  earth's  fair  liveiy  cloathed, 
Ease  do  I  feel  (such  ease  as  falls  to  one  wholly  diseased), 
Por  that  I  find  in  thSm  part  of  my  state  represented. 
Laurel  shows  what  I  seek ;  by  the  Myrrh  is  shown  how  1  seek  it ; 
Olire  ]>aint8  me  the  peace  that  I  must  aspire  to  by  conquest ; 
Myrtle  makes  my  request ;  my  request  is  crown'd  with  a  Willow ; 
Cypress  piemiseth  help,  but  a  help  where  comes  no  comfort. 
Sweet  Juniper  saith  this,  *  Tho'  I  bum,  yet  I  burn  in  a  sweet  fire.' 
Yew  doth  make  me  think  what  kind  of  bow  the  Boy  holdeth 
Which  shoots  strongly  without  any  noise,  and  deadly  without  smart. 
Fir-trees,  great  and  green,  fizt  on  a  high  hill  but  a  barren. 
Like  to  my  noble  thoughts,  still  new,  well  placM,  to  me  fruitless. 
Fig  that  yields  most  pleasant  fruits,  his  shadow  is  hurtful. 
Thus  be  her  gifts  most  sweet,  thus  more  danger  to  be  near  her. 
Kow  in  a  Palm,  when  I  mark  h6w  hS  doth  rise  under  a  burden, 
And  may  I  not  (I  say  then)  get  up,  tho'  grief  be  so  weighty  ? 
Fine  is  a  mast  to  a  ship — to  my  ship  shall  hope  for  a  mast  serve : 
Fine  is  high,  hope  is  as  high ;  sharp-leaT'd,  sharp  yet  be  my  hope's  buds. 
Elm,  imbrac*d  by  a  \rine,  imbracing  fancy  reviveth. 
Foplar  changeth  his  hue  irom  a  rising  sun  to  a  setting : 
Thus  to  my  sun  do  I  yield,  such  looks  her  beams  do  afford  me. 
Old  &ged  Oak  cut  down  of  now  work  serves  to  the  building : 
So  my  desires,  by  mv  fear  cut  down,  be  the  frames  of  her  honour. 
Ash  makes  spears  which  shields  do  resist ;  her  force  no  repulse  takes. 
Falms  do  rejoice  to  be  join'd  by  the  match  of  a  male  to  a  female ; 
And  shall  sennve  thincs  be  so  senseless  as  to  resist  sense  ? 
Thus  be  my  thoughts  disperst ;  thus  thinking  nurseth  a  thinking. 
Thus  both  trees  and  each  thing  else  be  the  books  of  a  fancy. 
But  to  the  Cedar,  Queen  of  Woods,  when  I  lift  my  betear'd  eyes, 
Then  do  I  shape  to  myself  that  form  which  reigns  so  within  me, 
And  think  there  she  doth  dwell,  and  hear  what  plaints  I  do  utter. 
When  that  noble  top  doth  nod,  I  believe  she  salutes  me ; 
When  by  the  wind  it  maketh  a  noise,  I  do  think  she  doth  answer. 


I  camiot  but  think  that  if  Sydney 
had  Kved  to  revise  the  work  in 
which  these  verses  were  introduced 
he  wonld  have  discovered  in  what 
this  system  of  metrification  was 
emmeons;   that    he    would    have 


remedied  that  error  by  following 
the  common  laws  of  accentuation 
instead  of  attempting  to  introduce 
rules  of  quantity,  which  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  character  of  our 
language,  and  that  the  hexameter 
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would  tHen  have  been  naturalised  in 
England  at  that  time  as  successfully 
as  it  was,  two  centuries  afterwards, 
in  German  and  other  of  the  northern 
tongues. 

He  introduced  other  metrical  ex- 
periments in  the  same  eclogues, 
trying  most  of  the  forms  of  compo- 
sition and  varieties  of  measure 
which  were  to  be  found  in  Italian 
and  French  poetry,  madrigals, 
songs  as  he  translated  the  ItaJian 
word  canzoni,  sestines  (an  invention 
of  the  troubadours,  which  might  well 
have  been  left  where  it  was  found, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  desirable 
to  be  in  some  degree   acquainted 


with  even  the  preposterous  fashions 
of  other  nations  in  literature  as  in 
other  things),  and  tercets,  or  the 
trinal  verse  of  Dante,  a  grave  and 
majestic  metre  which  has  recently, 
and  for  the  first  time  npon  any 
great  scale,  been  exhibited  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Heraud  with  exu- 
berant powers  both  of  imagination 
and  diction  in  his  poem,  of  the 
Descent  into  Hell,  Sydney,  to  render 
it  more  exactly  upon  the  Italian 
model,  tried  it  also  with  double,  or 
trochaic  rhymes,  and  with  the 
sdnLcdolij  or  dactylic  termination — 
this  latter  being,  like  the  sestines, 
a  mere  trial  of  ^oll. 


[We  regret  that  we  have  no  more  of  this  biography  to  give  to  the 
public,  Southey  not  having  lived  to  complete  his  work.  As  a  fragment, 
however,  it  is  of  great  value,  and  it  has  a  further  interest  in  being  the 
last  composition  which  will  ever  appear  of  a  writer  who  filled  so  brilliant 
a  place  in  English  literature. — Ed.  F.  M."} 
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KINGLAKE'S  INVASION  OF  TEE   GBIMEA.^ 


r'E  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  pnbKcation  of  Mr.  King- 
lake's  first  and  second  volumes, 
which  ended  with  the  battle  of  the 
Alma.  The  third  and  fourth  have 
merely  brought  us  down  to  the  con- 
chision  of  the  Light  Cavalry  charge 
before  Balaclava.  How  many  more 
years  does  he  propose — Deo  volente 
—to  devote  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Crimea  ?  How  many  more  volumes 
will  it  take  ?  We  are  not  prepared 
to  answer  these  questions,  so  fre- 
quently, so  impatiently,  and  so 
thoQghtlessly  put  on  all  sides.  But 
we  say,  the  more  years  and  the 
more  volumes  the  better,  if  simi- 
larly employed  and  filled. 

Here  is  a  man  of  established  repu- 
tation in  Hterature,  a  man  of  genius 
and  sagacity,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  occasionally  plays 
a  conspicuous  part  on  the  parha- 
mentary  stage,  a  lawyer  and  politi- 
cian conversant  with  affairs,  foreign 
and  domestic.  By  a  happy  acci- 
dent he  has  acquired  extraordinaiy 
opportunities  and  advantages  for 
asMrtaining  and  verifying  the  inci- 
dents of  a  remarkable  episode  in 
lustory,  with  which  the  national 
honour  is  inextricably  mixed  up. 
He  has  shown  himself  willing  to 
ondergo  any  amount  of  personal 
sacrifice  and  responsibihty  for  the 
adequate  performance  of  what,  to 
liim,  is  both  a  public  and  a  private 
duly.  He  has  instituted  a  careful 
swrey  of  the  localities  ;  he  has 
consulted  and  collected  despatches 
and  correspondence  without  end;  he 
has  personally  communicated  with 
statesmen  and  warriors,  with  almost 
all  the  leading  actors  and  many  of 
the  less  prominent  characters  who 
have  figured  on  the  scene,  and  he 
has  got  together  a  mass  of  infor- 


mation, perhaps  unequalled  in  pari 
materia  for  Alness,  accuracy,  in- 
terest and  variety.  Giving  bim  due 
credit  for  discrimination,  why  should 
any  part  of  this  collection  which  he 
may  deem  curious  or  illustrative, 
be  thrown  aside  or  kept  back  ? 

There  is  an  obvious  distinction 
between  the  historian  of  a  bygone 
period  who,  with  pre-existing  mate- 
rials ready  to  his  hand,  selects, 
arran^s,  and  draws  conclusions, 
and  wie  writer  who,  dealing  with 
contemporary  incidents  and  perish- 
able proofe,  is  the  depositary  of 
evidence,  oral  and  ocular,  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  hearsay  or  tra- 
ditional as  he  writes.  If  he  fails  to 
record  it  whilst  the  witnesses  are 
still  living  to  confirm  or  qualify  his 
statements,  its  authority  wiU  be 
weakened  or  it  will  be  altogether  lost. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  genuine  mili- 
tary history  without  individuality, 
especially  when  the  peculiarities  of 
four  or  five  warring  nations  are  to 
be  placed  in  broad  relief.  An  appo- 
site anecdote,  a  trait  of  character  in 
an  English,  French,  Turkish,  or 
Russian  soldier,  may  advance  the 
main  purpose  of  the  work,  if  we 
understand  it  rightly,  ftirther  than 
whole  chapters  of  general  descrip- 
tion or  reflection. 

Hume  lays  down  that  criticisms 
on  oratory  are  next  to  useless,  unless 
innumerable  examples  are  adduced. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  say  nearly 
the  same  of  critical  accounts  of 
battles ;  in  which  praise  and  blame 
are  commonly  distributed  wholesale 
with  exclusive  reference  to  strategic 
movements,  or  to  the  conduct  and 
presumed  orders  of  the  chiefs.  Had 
there  been  a  contemporary  annalist 
of  Waterloo,  endowed  with  the 
same  qualifications  and  advantages 


*  Tk  Invtmon  of  the  Crimea :  Its  Origin^  and  an  Account  of  Us  Progress  down  to  the 
^il  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alexander  William  Kinglake.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Edin- 
hwgh  and  London :   William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1868.  .  ^ 
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as  Mr.  Kinglake,  it  "wonld  not  re- 
main matter  of  incnrable  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blncher  met  at  La 
Belle  Alliance  or  where  else,  and  .we 
should  not,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  have  had  (what  we  had  the 
other  day)  a  controversy  whether 
the  rout  of  the  French  was  com- 
pleted by  Colbome  with  the  52nd 
Light  Irdfantry  or  by  the  Guards.* 

We  shall  adduce  in  their  proper 
places  at  least  two  striking  instances 
in  which  Mr.  Kinglake  has  rec- 
tified popular  errors  and  vindicated 
English  honour  upon  his  principle, 
namely,  that  of  occsisionally  loolang 
beyond  divisional  generals  and  bri- 
gadiers to  see  how  far  majors,  cap- 
tains, lieutenants,  and  even  troop- 
sergeants,  have  contributed  to  a 
result.  For  the  present,  we  are 
simply  entering  a  protest  against 
the  notion  that  the  scale  on  which 
his  work  has  been  planned,  consti- 
tutes a  valid  objection  in  itself.  Or, 
admitting  that  the  proportions  are 
incompatible  with  its  taking  the 
highest  rank  in;  that  dignified  class 
of  composition  which  is  conven- 
tionally called  history,  they  cer- 
tainly need  not  prevent  its  being 
accepted  as  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  book.  The  details,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  always  kept  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  narrative,  and 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  permitted .  to 
mar  the  unity  of  design,  which  is 
throughout  artistically  preserved. 
Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  im- 
portant inferences  are  deduced  from 
small  events  or  sHght  circumstances, 
recalls  those  instances  of  fine  obser- 
vation by  which  Zadig  won  his 
character  for  sagacity.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
opinions  and  views  of  the  com- 
manders, with  the  reasons  for  or 
against  particular  plans  or  tactics, 
are  too  much  amplified :  there  are 


large  classes  of  readers  who  have 
neither  time  nor  taste  for  disqxdsi- 
tion  or  investigation ;  and  a  snin> 
mary  of  the  leading  events  included 
in  these  volumes  will  be  perhaps 
more  acceptable  than  a  critical  re- 
view. 

Mr.  Kinglake's  second  volunae 
concluded  with  these  words :  *  It 
(the  battle  of  the  Alma)  established 
the  Allies  as  invaders  in  a  province 
of  Russia.  It  did  more  :  upon  con- 
dition that  they  would  lay  instant 
hands  on  the  prize,  it  gave  them 
Sebastopol.*  Why  did  they  not  lay 
instant  hands  on  the  prize,  which 
we  now  know  they  could  have  done 
by  merely  carrying  out  the  enter- 
prise in  the  spirit  in  which  it  wsa 
conceived  and  undertaken — namely, 
as  a  coup  de  mam?  The  French 
attribute  the  fatal  delay  to  the 
English  ;  the  English  retort  the 
blame  upon  the  French.  St.  Amaud, 
after  coolly  appropriating  the  entire 
credit  of  the  victory,  wrote  thus  on 
September  22,  the  battle  having- 
been  fought  on  the  20th :  '  Tlie 
English  are  not  yet  ready,  and  I 
am  kept  back,  just  as  at  Baltchick, 
just  as  at  Old  Fort.  It  is  true  they 
have  more  wounded  than  I  have, 
and  that  they  are  farther  from  the 
sea.  What  slowness  in  our  move- 
ments !  War  can  hardly  be  carried 
on  in  this  way.  The  weather  is 
admirable,  and  I  am  not  profiting 
by  it.     I  rage  ! ' 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that,  at  this 
particular  juncture,  he  was  kept 
back  by  the  English;  yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  he  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
inopportune  hesitation  and  halt.  At 
the  close  of  the  battle,  about  5  p.m.. 
Lord  Raglan  urged  the  French 
Marshal  to  press  the  pursuit  with 
his  fresh  troops,  which  he  reftised, 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  be 
separated  from  their  knapsacks  for 
the  night ;  and  the  day  after,  the 


"  See  the  History  of  Lord  Seaton's  Reaimeni  at  Waterloo,  by  the  Eev.  WilJiam  Leeke  - 
in  which  137  closely  printed  pages,  equal  to  237  of  Mr.  Kinglake's,  ore  occupied  with 
this  point.  OOqIc 
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21st,  Lord  Raglan  urged  an  imme- 
diate advance  on  the  northern  forts, 
which  was  also  declined,  under  a 
helief  that  some  strong  (really  non- 
existing)  works  on  the  Belbec  lay 
directly  across  the  road  that  mnst 
be  taken  by  the  French.  That  Lord 
Baglan  did  propose  snch  a  course 
is  proved  by  the  unequivocal  testi- 
mony of  Lord  Lyons,  which  was 
fbrkinately  reduced  to  writing  with 
his  permission,  by  a  gentleman, 
Mr.  George  Loch,  who  divined  its 
coming  importance.  1  Alternatively, 
and  still  hoping  that  the  first  pro- 
posal would  be  adopted.  Lord  Baglan 
suggested  the  plan  of  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  flank  march, 
which,  afler  some  hesitation,  was 
adopted.  If  the  Allies  had  marched 
against  the  Sevemaya  or  north 
side,  they  would  still  have  been  in 
a  position  to  protect  their  wounded ; 
whereas,  if  they  left  the  western 
coast  to  cross  over  to  the  south 
ade,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  leave  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
protect  them. 

'  So,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  cause  of  the  delay  on  the  Alma 
was  the  unwillingness  of  the  French 
Marshal  to  go  on  with  the  advance 
against  the  north  side  of  Sebas- 
to^l,  still,  the  halt  having  once 
been  resolved  upon,  its  duration 
was  made  to  depend  on  the  time 
it  wonld  take  to  have  the  sick  and 
tiie  wounded  put  on  board  ship. 
The  French  would  have  been  able 
to  get  their  sick  and  wounded  on 
board  in  one  full  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  the  wounded 
English  being,  as  Lord  Raglan  com- 
puted, just  three  times  greater  than 
tibat  of  the  French,  and  the  ground 
whence  they  had  to  be  moved  being 


very  much  farther  from  the  shore, 
it  soon  became  certain  that  at  least 
two  days  of  ceaseless  labour  would 
have  to  be  gone  through  before  the 
English  would  be  able  to  bury  their 
dead,  and  to  get  all  their  sick  and 
wounded  on  board.' 

The  allied  armies  resumed  their 
march  on  the  23rd,  and  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  24th  reached  a  position 
from  which  they  could  look  down 
on  Sebastopol.  Here,  again,  the 
choice  was  still  open  to  them  to 
attack  the  Sevemaya,  but  the 
French  Marshal  shrank  from  the 
responsibility,  and  the  final  resolve 
to  turn  away  to  the  south  was 
taken  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 
*Lord  Raglan,  with  some  of  his 
staff,  went  to  the  camp  of  the 
French  headquarters.  The  inter- 
view was  not  a  long  one.  Lord 
Raglan,  in  few  words,  and  for  the 
last  time,  submitted  that  the  Allies 
should  go  on  with  their  original 
plan  of  campaign,  and  assault  the 
works  on  the  north  of  Sebastopol. 
Marshal  St.  Amaud  once  more  de- 
clined to  agree  to  this.  He  said 
that  the  defences  of  the  Star  Fort 
had  revetments  in  masonry,  and 
that  he  would  not  undertake  to 
attack  such  a  work  without  laying 
formal  siege  to  it.  This  answer  was 
treated  as  negativing  all  frurther 
idea  of  attacking  Sebastopol  from 
the  north.  As  regards  the  course 
which,  in  these  circumstances,  was 
to  be  resorted  to,  Lord  Raglan,  as 
we  saw,  had  himself  proposed  the 
alternative  plan;  and  Marshal  St. 
Amaud,  it  seems,  though  not  with- 
out some  hesitation,  had  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  it.  On 
this  subject,  therefore,  neither  one 
nor  the  other  of   the    two   com- 


'  The  memorandum  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  by  Mr.  Kinglake.  Substantiallj  tlie 
tune  information  was  communicated  by  Lord  Lyons,  for  the  express  purpose  of  publi- 
cation, to  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  North  British  Seview  for  July  1856,  which 
vas  translated  into  French  and  published  at  Brussels,  under  the  title  of  Qudques 
tdaiTciuemmU  relatifs  a  TArmie  anglaise)  the  immediate  object  beins  to  counteract 
the  effect  produced  on  the  Continent  by  the  one-sided  and  highly  coloured  statements  of 
X.  de  Bamncourt. 
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manders  had  need  to  use  words  of 
persnasion.  They  agreed  to  attempt 
the  flank  march. 

'During  the  conversation,  Mar- 
shal St.  Arnaud  sat  rigidly  up  in  an 
armed  chair,  and  to  some  who  ob- 
served it  his  bearing  conveyed  an 
impression  that  he  wished  to  give  to 
the  interview  an  appearance  of  for- 
mality ;  but  Lord  Baglan  perceived 
the  truth.  He  had  no  sooner  lefb 
the  French  camp  than  he  said  to 
one  of  his  staff,  "  Did  you  observe 
St.  Arnaud  ? — he  is  dying." 

*  This  was  the  last  time  that  the 
two  chiefs  conferred  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  campaign.  When  Lord 
Raglan  visited  the  French  head- 
quarters on  the  following  morning, 
he  found  that  the  Marshal  was  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to 
take  part  in  affairs. 

*  The  decision  the  chiefs  had  come 
to  was  this : — ^that  unless  the  recoil- 
naissance  which  Lord  Raglan  was 
to  make  on  the  morrow  should  dis- 
close good  reasons  for  changing  the 
plan,  the  EngHsh  army  first  (to  be 
followed  in  due  time  by  the  French) 
should  endeavour  to  push  round 
the  head  of  the  Sebastopol  road- 
stead by  gaining  the  Mackenzie 
Heights,  with  intention  to  descend 
thence  into  the  valley  of  the  Tcher- 
naya,  and  recover  communication 
with  the  sea  by  seizing  the  harbour 
of  Balaclava.' 

The  plan  was  not  changed,  and 
the  flank  march  began.  It  was  an 
ill-judged  and  ill-executed  move- 
ment, as  Mr.  Kinglake  clearly 
shows.  The  Allies  were  separated 
from  their  shipping,  and  they  had  to 
scramble  across  a  rough  unknown 
country,  with  no  guide  but  the 
compass,  in  a  long  line  extending 
over  several  miles,  which  might 
have  been  broken  through  at  several 
points  by  the  Russians,  assuming 
(what  was  assumed)  that  they  had 
still  a  formidable  army  on  the  look- 
out. Fortunately  for  the  AlHes, 
Prince  Mentschikoff  was  engaged 
in  a  flank  march  of  his  own,  the 


effect  of  which  was  to  leave  Sebas- 
topol practically  undefended  for  a 
fortnight ;  and  although  the  oppo- 
sing armies  actually  touched  each 
other  as  they  crossed,  neither  sus- 
tained any  serious  interruption,  and 
each  took  up  the  position  which  it 
meditated  when  it  set  out.  Lord 
Lucan,  who  led  the  reconnoitring 
party,  was  mis-directed,  and  lost  his 
way;  and  Lord  Raglan  with  his  staff 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  pri- 
soners by  the  Russian  rearguard  in 
retreat.  This  *  incident  of  war,*  aa 
Lord  Raglan  termed  it,  is  graphi- 
cally related  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  who 
was  riding  at  his  lordship's  side 
when  it  occurred ;  nor  is  it  the  only 
incident  which  he  appositely  in- 
troduces to  illustrate  the  perilous 
and  haphazard  character  of  this 
march ;  e.g. : 

*  By  aid  of  the  compass,  and  with 
great  toil,  our  infantry  divisions 
made  their  difficult  way  through 
the  forest.  The  underwood  was  in 
some  places  so  thick  as  to  leave 
but  a  very  narrow  choice  of  path, 
and  in  general  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable for  the  troops  to  preserve 
any  kind  of  formation.  The  men 
of  each  battalion  broke  through  as 
best  they  could,  passing  sometimes 
over  ground  where  several  could  be 
working  their  way  abreast  of  one 
another,  but  at  other  times  com- 
pelled to  break  into  Indian  file. 
Still,  the  plan  of  marching  by  com- 
pass was  successful ;  and,  so  far  as 
I  have  learnt,  no  body  of  men  fell 
out  of  the  prescribed  line  of  march 
in  such  a  way  as  to  become  long 
divided  &om  the  rest  of  the  army. 

*  It  was  a  laborious  task  for  troops 
which  were  not  at  the  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  great  bodily  strength 
to  have  to  tear  their  way  through 
steep  forest  ground  without  a  road 
or  a  path ;  and  at  one  of  the  halts 
which  took  place  with  a  portion  of 
the  foot  regiments  already  near  the 
summit  of  the  heights,  some  impa- 
tience broke  out;  for,  there  bemg 
no  water,  the  men  felt  the  torment 
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of  thirst'.  There  arose  a  low,  grave, 
momentons  sound — the  murmar  of 
angered  soldiery.  Each  man,  whilst 
he  sat  or  lay  on  the  ground,  hoarsely 
groaned  ont  the  same  intense  word. 
The  one  ntterance  heard  travelling 
along  the  lines  was,  "Water!  water! 
TOter!"' 

On  the  night  of  the  25th,  Lord 
Baglan  was  separated  bv  nearly 
two  days'  march  from  Cfathcart's 
division;  his  conminnications  with 
the  fleet  were  only  kept  up  across 
tibe  enemy's  country  by  officers 
(Captain  Hngh  Smith,  Colonel 
Windham,  and  Lieutenant  Maxse) 
who  traversed  it  at  the  risk  of  their 
Hves,  and  he  wandered  into  rather 
than  arrived  at  Balaclava,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  harbour,  and  foreseeing  none 
of  the  difficulties  or  embarrassments 
which  the  choice  of  it,  as  the  Eng- 
lish port  of  supply,  was  to  entail 
upon  him.  *  Before  he  made  his 
choice  Lord  Baglan  consulted 
Ljons,  and  Lyons  urged  with  a 
great  earnestness  that  Balaclava 
should  be  retained  by  the  English. 
There,  and  there  only,  as  he 
thought,  could  there  he  a  suffi- 
eientiy  sure  communication  between 
the  fleet  and  the  land  forces.  As 
experience  proved,  he  was  wrong ; 
bat  upon  a  naval  question — ^and 
such  this  question  was — his  opinion, 
of  course,  had  great  weight.  It  pre- 
▼afled.  For  the  sake  of  retaining 
Balaclava,  Lord  Baglan  elected  to 
take  the  right  in  the  allied  line, 
with  all  its  burthens  and  perils.' 

The  right  in  the  allied  line  in- 
Tolved  the  duty  of  withstanding 
any  field  operations  of  the  Bus- 
sians,  as  well  as  the  prosecution  of 
tiie  siege.  Thus,  all  the  fighting 
that  fell  to  the  share  of  the  British 
on  the  disastrous  if  glorious  25th 
of  October  (the  day  of  the  Light 
Cavalry  charge),  resulted  from  it ; 
and  the  requirements  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbour  contributed  largely 
to  the  wasting  and  exhaustion  of 
cmr  troops. 


Cathcart  was  equally  fortunate 
in  reaching  his  assigned  ground, 
although  at  one  time  driven  to  con- 
template the  eventuality  of  being 
attacked  in  away  which  would  oblige 
him  to  bum  his  baggage  and  cut  his 
way  through.  The  march  was  closed 
by  the  French,  who,  through  Eng- 
lish mismanagement  rather  than 
contrivance  on  their  part,  got  the 
best  harbour,  the  best  landing-place, 
and  a  position  completely  guarded 
on  all  sides,  except  where  they  faced 
the  town.  St.  Arnaud  formally  sur- 
rendered his  command  to  Can- 
robert  on  the  26th,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  his  previous  incapacity 
from  illness,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  main  cause  of  the  dilatory  coun- 
sels, or  timides  avis,  which  had 
prevailed  since  the  20th,  and  were 
destined  to  prevail  till  there  was 
no  longer  anything  to  be  won  by 
boldness.  We  now  know  that, 
for  several  days  after  the  aUied 
armies  had  sate  down  before 
Sebastopol,  the  south  was  even 
more  defenceless  than  the  north; 
and  signs  were  not  wanting  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  defenders, 
which  one  would  have  thought  any 
military  man,  nay  any  civilian,  of 
moderate  penetration  might  have 
interpreted. 

*  One  of  our  frigates,'  says  Southey 
in  his  Life  of  Nelson^  *  spoke  an 
American,  who,  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Azores,  had  fallen  in 
with  an  armed  vessel,  appearing  to 
be  a  dismasted  privateer,  deserted 
by  her  crew,  which  had  been  run 
on  board  by  another  ship,  and  had 
been  set  fire  to ;  but  the  fire  had 
gone  out.  A  log-book,  and  a  few 
seamen's  jackets  were  found  in  the 
cabin ;  and  these  were  brought  to 
NeLson.  The  log-book  closed  with 
these  words :  "  Two  large  vessels 
in  the  W.N.W.,"  and  this  led  him 
to  conclude  that  the  vessel  had  been 
an  English  privateer,  cruising  off 
the  Western  Islands.  But  there 
was  in  this  book  a  scrap  of  dirty 
paper,  filled  with  figures.     Nelson 
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immediately,  upon  seeing  it,  ob- 
served that  the  figures  were  written 
hj  a  Frenchman ;  and,  after  study- 
ing this  for  a  while  said,  *'  I  can 
explain  the  whole.  The' jackets  are 
of  French  manufacture,  and  prove 
that  the  privateer  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy.  She  had  been 
chased  and  taken  by  the  two  ships 
that  were  seen  in  the  W.N.W.  The 
prize-master,  goinc^  on  board  in  a 
hurry,  forgot  to  take  with  him  his 
reckoning ;  there  is  none  in  the  log- 
book, aud  the  dirty  paper  contains 
her  work  for  the  number  of  days 
since  the  privateer  last  left  Corvo, 
with  an  unaccounted  for  run,  which 
I  take  to  have  been  the  chase,  in 
his  endeavour  to  find  out  her  situa- 
tion by  back  reckonings.  By  some 
mismanagement,  I  conclude,  she 
was  run  on  board  of  by  one  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  dismasted.  Not 
liking  delay  (for  I  am  satisfied  that 
those  two  ships  were  the  advanced 
ones  of  the  French  squadron),  and 
foncying  wo  were  close  at  their 
heels,  they  set  fire  to  the  vessel  and 
abandoned  her  in  a  hurry.  If  this 
explanation  be  correct,  I  infer  from 
it  they  are  gone  more  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  more  to  the  northward 
I  will  look  for  them."' 

A  small  amount  of  this  inductive 
sagacity  would  have  led  the  in- 
vaders of  the  Crimea  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Sebastopol  lay  open  to  an 
assault.  Mr.  Kinglake  states  that 
the  ground  traversed  by  them  at 
the  commencement  of  their  march 
was  so  thickly  strewn  with  the 
marks  of  the  enemy's  hasty  flight 
and  confusion,  as  to  show  that  de- 
feat had  been  lapsing  into  ruin,  and 
that  what  had  entered  Sebastopol 
was  a  hurried  and  fugitive  crowd. 
'Amongst  the  things  abandoned, 
':here  was  even  that  cargo  of  kit- 
chen implements  which  had  sup- 
plied the  table  of  the  Bussian  head- 
quarters.' 

The  impression  was  confirmed 
by  the  peasantry.  The  chance  en- 
counter in  the  wood  must    have 


made  known  the  direction  in  which 
Mentschikoff  was  moving,  and  bis 
temporary  abandonment  of  the 
stronghold  they  had  come  to  seize. 
From  the  heights  on  which  ihej 
surveyed  the  fortifications,  they 
might  have  formed  a  tolerably 
accurate  estimate  of  the  possible  or 
probable  means  of  defence.  Tet 
the  suggestion  of  an  immediate  as- 
sault met  with  no  support  from  the 
scientific  authorities  in  the  English 
army,  and  was  strongly  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  French.  Sir  John 
Bui^yne  objected  on  the  groiuid 
that,  if  the  attempt  were  made 
before  the  Bussian  batteries  were 
silenced,  the  capture  of  the  place 
would  cost  500  men!  Ganrobert, 
it  was  reported,  in  addition  to  his 
habitual  dread  of  responsibility, 
dared  not  venture  to  dispense  wiUi 
the  siege  artillery,  the  choice  and 
preparation  of  which  had  been 
especially  superintended  by  the 
Emperor.  'Wliat  a  contrast  to  the 
dilatoriness,  hesitation,  and  want 
of  fixed  purpose  without  the  walls, 
was  presented  by  the  energy,  fer- 
tility of  resource,  and  dogged  deter- 
mination to  do  or  die,  within ! 

The  description  of  what  was 
passing  in  Sebastopol,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  siege,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  original  features 
of  the  book.  The  prominent  fignres 
here  brought  upon  the  scene  with 
artistic  vividness  are  (General 
Todleben,  truly  said  to  be  the  only- 
military  genius  evolved  by  tilie  in- 
vasion, and  Admiral  KomiloflT,  a 
model  of  heroic  coun^,  enthu- 
siastic loyalty,  and  devoted  pa- 
triotism. They  began  their  pre- 
parations in  a  Btkte  of  feeling^ 
against  which  no  conmion  zeal 
could  have  borne  up  long ;  for  ac- 
cording to  all  ordinary  calculation, 
the  utmost  tiliey  could  hope  was  to 
exact  a  heavy  price  for  ^e  prize  ; 
and  even  a  decent  resistance  viras 
thought  impracticable  unless  they 
were  permitted  to  gain  time.  Mr. 
Kinglake's  sketch  of  these  two  men 
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and  their  metihod  of  co-operating 
concludes  thus : 

The  VBV  in  which  Colonel  de  Todleben 
Applied  himself  tx>  his  very  first  under- 
taimg  is  perhaps  a  too  simple  illustration 
of  the  acduacy  and  completeness  with 
vhieh  he  read  problems  in  war;  but  al- 
tboogfa,  for  that  reason,  it  will  necessarily 
bjl  to  indicate  the  scope  of  his  power,  it 
m&j  still  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  quality  in  which  he  excelled.  Before 
the  time  of  Todleben's  arriyal,  the  Star 
Foit  had  been  examined  by  engineers,  and 
it  ¥u  soon  ascertained  to  be  so  faulty  in 
canstrocdon  as  to  be  likely  to  be  of  compa- 
Eatirelj  little  nse.  Seeing  what  the  faults 
of  the  work  were,  and  seeing  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  order  to  make  it  a  good  fort, 
the  engineers  at  once  went  on  to  commence 
the  works  which  were  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  one  of  the  conditions  in  which 
thej  v«re  called  upon  to  act,  they  failed  to 
biiog  into  their  reckoning.  They  left  out 
the  eondition  of  time.  To  brinff  to  an 
Active  state  the  works  which  they  thus 
oodertook,  would  necessarily  cost  a  labour 
of  NTcial  months ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  attack  of  this  Star  Fort,  if  it  should 
take  place  at  all,  might  be  expected  in  a 
fev  diys.  Therefore  the  labour  goinff  on 
'as  labour  in  vain.  When  Ck>lonel  de 
Todleben  attained  to  his  sway,  he  at  once 
sopped  the  works  in  hand,  and  brought  the 
Qxigies  of  the  defenders  to  bear  upon  the 
WMtniction  of  other  works  of  easier  con- 
traction, which,  however  imperfect  they 
sight  be,  should  at  all  events  have  the 
Qoit  of  being  in  time.  If  it  be  ssdd  that 
the  necessity  for  taking  time  into  account 
nait  have  been  obvious  to  all,  the  answer 
ii,  that  for  days  and  days  together  that 
aeoessity  remained  unperoeived  by  the 
oilitaiy  authorities  who  had  the  oidering 
^  the  Torks.  A  simple  truth  of  this  kind 
^  often  unseen  or  scarce  heeded  until  it 
<xm»  iinder  the  light  which  genius  is  able 
*-o  afaed ;  and  thenceforth  the  wonder  is 
^  my  one  ever  was  blind  to  it 

What  was  said  of  a  lusty  English  states- 
Bo  may  be  said  once  more  in  the  same 
*D(ds,  and  applied  to  this  colonel  of  sap- 
pen:  All  tnat  was  fanciful,  or  for  any 
«Mon  unpractical — all  that  was  the  least 
ti  too  hi^  for  him,  or  the  least  bit  too 
«ep  for  him— all  that  lay,  though  only  by 
*ltttle,  beyond  the  immediate  foture  with 
'hieh  he  was  dealing — he  utterly  drove 
^  OQt  of  his  mind ;  and  his  energies, 
^^lodensed  for  the  time  upon  some  o^'ect 
to  viudi  they  could  be  applied  with  eflfect, 
joe  bronght  to  bear  upon  it  with  all  their 

•aU  T^lume  and  power.     It  was  certain 

Wit  he  woul'l  strive  to  do  the  very  utmost 
« ihat  could  be  compassed  by  nK)rtals ; 


and  nothing  more.  Under  guidance  so  firm 
and  sure  there  could  be  no  waste  of  energy, 
no  waste  of  bodily  labour.    .... 

When  the  Bussian  field  army  undertook 
its  flank  march,  Colonel  de  Todleben  re- 
mained at  SebastopoL  Admiral  Komiloff 
and  he  had  come  to  be  as  one  man.  They 
lived  in  the  same  room.  What  Todleben 
judged  to  be  riffht,  the  Admiral  impelled 
men  to  do.  If  Komiloffwas  the  soul  of 
the  cause,  the  great  engineer  was  its  mind. 
Whilst  the  sentiment  which  Komiloff  in- 
spired was  one  so  exalted  that  men  might 
call  it  holy,  the  robust  sanguine  nature  of 
Todleben,  and  the  immense  vital  forces  ho 
had  at  command,  brouffht  joyousness,  nay, 
even  brought  mirth,  to  help  the  toil  of  the 
defenders.  The  enthusiasm  kindled  by  tho 
Admiral  might  more  or  less  cause  men  to 
look  for  heavenly  aid ;  but  the  very  pre- 
sence of  Todleben  was  enou£;h  to  assure 
them  that  even  in  this  worhl  there  wrs 
something  at  least  to  hope  for,  and  plainly 
a  great  deal  to  do. 

It  is  firom  the  writings  and  cor« 
versation  of  General  Todleben, 
who  paid  a  visit  to  England  in 
1865  and  conversed  freely  on  the 
events  which  have  immortalised 
him,  as  well  as  from  other  well 
authenticated  Russian  authori- 
ties, that  our  information  relating 
to  Sebastopol  at  the  period  in 
question  has  been  drawn.  He  ex- 
pressly states  that  'neither  the 
exaltation  of  the  troops,  nor  their 
resolve  to  fight  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, could  have  saved  Sebas- 
topol, if  the  enemy  had  attacked 
immediately  afber  his  passage  of 
the  Tchemaya.'  In  Komiloff's 
private  journal  of  September  26, 
may  be  read:  *The  troops  are 
longing  for  adventurous  deeds,  but 
all  this  can  only  increase  the 
carnage  without  preventing  the 
enemy  from  gaining  access.' 
Again:  'We  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion as  much  as  possible.  What, 
however,  but  defeat  can  be  ex- 
pected when  we  have  only  a  hand- 
ful of  troops,  scattered  on  an  im- 
mense extent ;  and  what  are  fortifi- 
cations which  we  have  thrown  up 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  ?  If  I 
had  foreseen  this,  I  would  never 
have  consented  to  sink  the  ships, 
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but  would  rather  liaye  stood  out  to 
sea  and  fought  the  enemy,  though 
they  were  double  our  numbers.  .  .  . 
The  catastrophe  may  be  enacted 
to-morrow.  Even  fighting  to  the 
last  man  will  hardly  advance  our 
cause.  The  ships  and  all  the 
vessels  are  ready  for  sinking.  Let 
the  enemy  have  their  wrecks.' 

In  fact,  hardly  any  of  the  works 
which  subsequently  proved  so  for- 
midable were  even  commenced 
when  the  Allies  suddenly  appeared 
upon  the  south  ;  the  attention  of  the 
Russians  having  been  hitherto  con- 
centrated on  the  north.  Thus,  on 
September  25,  th6  Malakoff  was  a 
mere  naked  tower  without  a  glacis, 
exposed  from  head  to  foot,  unsup- 
ported by  the  powerful  batteries 
which  were  destined  to  flank  it, 
and  uncovered  by  the  works  which 
afterwards  closed  up  around  its 
base.  The  rest  of  the  lines  of 
defence,  extending  along  an  arc  of 
four  miles,  and  equally  incomplete, 
were  liable  to  be  forced  at  several 
points  ;  for,  at  the  very  utmost,  not 
more  than  16,000  combatants  of  all 
arms,  soldiers  and  sailors,  could 
then  be  mustered  to  oppose  an 
army  of  60,000  men  flushed  with 
victory. 

But  if  the  Russian  commanders, 
deserted  by  Mentschikofl*,  were 
weak  in  troops,  they  had  5,000 
workmen  at  their  (£sposal,  and 
arsenals  filled  to  repletion  with 
cannon  and  munitions  of  all  sorts. 
Hoping  against  hope,  and  placing 
their  chief  reliance  on  the  chapter 
of  accidents,  they  laboured  night 
and  day  to  carry  out  the  concep- 
tions of  Todleben,  which  all  culmi- 
nated in  this, — ^to  bring  an  over- 
powering fire  of  grapeshot  to  bear 
on  every  spot  of  the  ground  which 
the  assaulting  columns  must  tra- 
verse. *He  determined,'  says  Mr. 
Kinglake,  Hhat  the  works  should 
go  on  simultaneously  along  all  the 
weak  parts  of  the  line;  and  each 
day's  toil  was  to  be  so  adjusted 
(a  difficult    problem   this   seems) 


that  it  would  not  only  e£fect  a  due 
approach  towards  the  perfecting, 
after  a  time,  of  the  work  which  htul 
to  be  executed,  but  would  also 
bring  the  pending  improvements 
to  such  a  state  every  night,  that,  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  the  next 
morning,  they  would  still  subserve 
the  defence ;  so  that,  if  the  enemy 
should  grant  a  long  respite,  or  i^ 
on  the  other  hand,  he  should  as- 
sault in  three  days,  or  in  two,  or 
on  the  very  morrow,  the  works — 
whether  grown  to  full  strength,  or 
assailed  whilst  yet  frail  and  weak — 
might  in  each  case  do  all  the  good 
wluch  the  limit  of  time  would 
allow.' 

People  often  work  wonders  when 
they  work  with  a  will,  and  won- 
deifiil  indeed  was  the  change 
affected  in  the  shortest  conceivable 
space.  'Hardly  four  days  had  passed 
since  the  sight  of  the  Enghsh  on  the 
Mackenzie  Heights  disclosed  to  men 
gazing  frt)m  the  windows  of  the 
Naval  Library  the  peril  then  sud- 
denly coming  upon  the  south  side 
of  Sebastopol;  but,  as  fftr  as  was 
possible  in  so  scant  a  time,  the  gaj*- 
rison  had  now  been  put  in  a  con- 
dition for  using  to  the  very  utmost 
their  means  of  slaughter ;  and,  on 
the  night  of  this  29th  of  September, 
the  great  Engineer,  who  had  yearned 
to  !:»  in  rea&iess  along  the  whole 
line  with  his  pitiless  storm  of  mitrail, 
might  almost  lie  down  to  his  rest 
with  the  contentment  of  one  who 
has  made  his  purpose  sure.' 

The  emotions  with  which  at 
morning's  dawn,  as  day  after  day- 
stole  away,  the  beleaguered  remnant 
watched  for  signs  of  coming  events, 
may  be  imagined.  Their  most 
pressing  anxiety  was  not  relieved 
until  October  10,  when  scenes 
occurred,  which  place  in  the 
strongest  light  the  miserably  mis- 
taken tactics  of  the  Allies :  *  But  at 
length  came  the  morning  of  the 
loth  of  October.  If  a  stranger 
then  alighting  by  enchantment  in 
the  Theatre  Square  had  hastened 
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to  ask  why  it  was  that  people  on 
all  sides  were  shaking  hands  and 
embracing  with  n^tores  common 
to  all,  he  woold  hardly  have  slaked 
kis  cnriosiij  by  learning  that  all 
this  delight  was  the  welcome  which 
Sebasiopol  gave  to  a  prospect  of 
being  besieged.  Already  we  know 
that)  on  the  night  before,  the  wind 
blew  so  fresh  from  the  town  to  the 
tines  of  the  French  as  to  hinder  the 
garrison  from  hearing  the  sound  of 
iie  pickaxe;  but  when  morning 
dawned  it  disclosed  the  mark  of  a 
seam,  stretching  on  with  many  a 
bend,  along  the  crest  of  Mount 
Rodolph.  This  was  the  work  which 
the  French  had  thrown  up  in  the 
nigbt.  Then  quickly  Sebastopol 
learnt  that  the  AlHes  had  made 
their  election,  and  were  really 
andertaking  a  siege.  It  was  with 
unspeakable  joy  that  the  garrison 
ind  the  inhabitants  received  the 
glad  tidings ;  for  the  step  the 
Allies  had  taken  was  to  Sebastopol 
a  respite  from  assault — a  respite  of 
»t  least  several  days ;  and  in  the 
Bean  time,  though  great  things 
bad  already  been  done  in  the  way 
of  preparing  defences,  much  more 
might  yet  be  achieved.  "  K  only," 
w  Todleben  writes — "  if  only  men 
ebance  to  know  what  siege  war&re 
is,  they  can  imagine  the  joyfrd  im- 
pression which  we  must  have  ex- 
perienced at  the  sight  of  those 
works.  .  .  .  Every  one  in  Se- 
bastopol rejoiced  at  this  happy 
c^eni  People  congratulated  each 
other  upon  it ;  for  each  man  saw 
in  it  a  guarantee  of  success,  and 
^  hope  i^t  the  town  woidd  be 
•Ted.'*' 

We  must  go  back  a  little  to 
scoonnt  for  t^  phenomenon  which 
dms  opportunely  gladdened  the 
Wti  of  the  Russians.  'Whoever,' 
Bays  Mr.  Kinglake, '  has  learnt  the 
condition  in  which  Sebastopol  was 
left  during  those  last  days  of  Sep- 
tember, will  be  ready  to  ask  why  it 
^as  tbai  the  invaders,  now  able  to 
gue  ai  their  ease  on  the  domes  of 
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the  coveted  town,  still  did  not  move 
forward  to  seize  it.  On  the  27th 
of  September — the  day  the  French 
completed  their  flank  march,  and 
the  second  of  the  days  during  which 
the  deserted  garrison  had  been  left 
without  tidings  of  Prince  Men- 
tschikoflTs  army — both  the  French 
and  the  English  pushed  forward 
some  troops  towards  Sebastopol, 
and  effected  their  first  reconnais- 
sance of  its  defences  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  place.' 

They  learnt  fr^m  tins  reconnais- 
sance that  the  defences  were  weak, 
but  rapidly  growing  stronger;  for 
they  could  see  the  workmen  swarm- 
ing like  ants  about  the  Malakoff, 
which  Lord  Lyons  says  he  proposed 
to  occupy  at  once.  He  also  proposed 
an  immediate  assault,  which  was 
disapproved  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
declined  by  the  French,  and  ulti- 
mately abandoned  by  Lord  Raglan. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  attack 
on  the  north.  Lord  Banian's  sugges- 
tion or  approval  of  me  plan  rests 
principally  on  the  oral  stiwbement  of 
Lord  Lyons ;  and  we  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Kinglake  that,  at  least  on 
the  second  occasion.  Lord  Baglan 
intimated  his  views  with  sufficient 
clearness  or  decision  to  throw  the 
entire  reponsibilityofthereftisal  od 
the  French.  It  was  a  matter  of 
notoriety  throughout  the  camp  that 
Oeneral  Gathci^  had  declared  for 
an  immediate  assault,  and  Mr. 
Kinglake  quotes  a  note  from  him 
to  Lord  Baglan  (without  date, 
but  probably  on  the  28th),  in  which 
he  says,  '  They  are  working  at  two 
or  three  redoubts,  but  the  place  is 
only  enclosed  by  a  thing  like  a  low 
park  wall,  not  in  good  repair.  I 
am  sure  I  could  walk  into  it,  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man,  at  night, 
or  an  hour  before  daybreak,  if  all 
the  rest  of  the  force  was  up  between 
the  sea  and  the  hill  I  am  upon.  We 
could  leave  our  packs,  and  run  into 
it  even  in  the  open  day,  only  risk- 
ing a  few  shots  whilst  we  passed  the 
redoubt.    We  see  the  people  walk- 
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ing  about  tlie  streets  in  great  con- 
sternation. I  send  this  by  Lien- 
tenant  Bavenshill,  who  will  explain 
everything.' 

It  is  not  known  what  answer,  if 
any,  Lord  Baglan  gave  to  this 
commnnication ;  whilst  it  is  mat- 
ter of  inference,  and  rather  vague 
inference,  that  he  did  what  in 
him  lay  to  avert  the  manifold  evils 
of  delay.  According  to  Mr.  Eang- 
lake,  the  one  thing  uppermost  in  his 
lordship's  mind  was  to  avoid  the 
semblance  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  French,  and  to  afford  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  no  hint  for  saying  when 
shivering  in  the  trenches,  *  Our  Com- 
mander has  brought  this  upon  us 
by  letting  the  foreigners  have  their 
way.  He  himself  was  for  assault- 
ing the  place,  and  because  the 
Frenchmen  would  not  agree,  here 
we  are  in  the  clay  and  the  snow.' 
But  if  the  facts  were  so,  it  is  a  poor 
compensation  at  best  that  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  were  kept  in  ignorance 
and  believed  their  own  commander 
to  be  equally  in  fault.  K  Lord 
B.aglan,  in  accordance  with  General 
Cathcart  and  Lord  Lyons,  had 
formed  a  strong  and  distinct  opi- 
nion upon  the  point,  he  should  un- 
doubtedly have  expressed  it  strongly 
and  distinctly  to  General  Canro- 
bert,  whose  own  convictions  would 
naturally  be  strengthened  rather 
than  shaken  by  the  over-caution 
and  reticence  of  his  ally.  *Even 
in  eliciting  Burgoyne's  opinion  he 
[Lord  Baglan]  did  not,  it  seems, 
disclose  his  own ;  and  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  twice  over  sub- 
mitted to  Canrobert  the  expediency 
of  an  assault,  he  found  means  to  do 
this  without  at  all  putting  himself 
forward  as  a  biassed  partisan  of  the 
measure.  He  probably  did  no  more 
than  utter  the  few  syllables  which 
were  necessary  for  inducing  the 
French  G^n^ral  to  declare  his 
opinion.' 

Surely  this  is  not  the  way  in 
which  he  should  have  proceeded 
under  the  circumstances ;  the  t^rm 


'biassed  partisan'  is  utterly  inap- 
plicable ;  and  conciliation  pushed  to 
the  point  of  keeping  back  what 
might  turn  out  a  conflicting  view, 
would  have  better  befitted  the  diplo- 
matic representative  of  a  second- 
rate  court  than  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  an  English  army  in  the 
field.  Keep  up  a  good  understand- 
ing by  all  means,  but  not  by  sacri- 
ficing the  very  object  for  which 
that  good  understanding  is  to  be 
kept  up — 

Et  propter  yitam  Tiyendi  perdere  causas.. 

If  the  English  soldiers  knew  no- 
cause  for  murmuring,  is  it  not 
feirly  open  to  General  Canrobert  to 
say :  *  If  Lord  Baglan  had  openly 
urged  the  views  now  attributed  to 
him,  so  highly  did  I  esteem  his 
soundness  of  judgment,  that  I  might 
have  adopted  them'P  In  none  of 
his  communications  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  does  Lord  Baglan  state 
that  he  proposed  an  immediate  as-- 
sault  on  either  the  north  or  the- 
south ;  although  his  letters  of  Octo- 
ber 31XL  and  8th  show  that  he  was 
Mly  alive  to  the  advantage  which 
the  Bussians-  had  gained,  and  were 
daily  gaining,  fix)m  delay.  Mr. 
Elinglf^e's  mode  of  accounting  for 
this  suppression  of  opinion,  as-^ 
suming  any  such  opinion  to  have 
been  formed,  is  more  ingenious  than 
satisfactory : 

*Not  only  did  he  avoid  all  re- 
currence to  his  words,  but  he  even 
so  comported  himself  as  to  ward  ofiT 
from  camp  the  idea  of  his  having 
been  overruled  by  the  French.  Nor 
was  this  all.  I  include  the  whole 
period  from  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
to  the  time  now  reached  by  my  nar- 
rative, when  I  say  that,  with  a  re- 
fined and  thoughtful  loyalty,  which 
was  characteristic  of  his  nature. 
Lord  Baglan  withheld  from  the 
Home  Government  all  such  dis- 
closures of  opinion  as  might  show 
him  to  be  more  enterprising  and 
more  in  favour  of  summary  methods 
than  the  men  who  ruled  at  the 
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French  headquarters.      He    could 
not  bnt  know  that,  whatever  he 
might  write  to   the   Secretary  of 
State,   whether    in    the    form    of 
"secret  despatch  "  or  private  note, 
wonid  necessarilj,  and  indeed  legi- 
timately, be  imparted  to    several 
otiiers ;  thai  the  nvmber  of  people 
Um  legitimately  apprised  was  subject 
to  he  a  little  atigmented  by  the  exU 
gencies  of  the  marriage  tie ;  and  that 
TOond  the   large    group   thus   en- 
tmsted  there  always  hovered  the 
newsman,  eager  to  hear,  determined 
to  tell,  his  mere  presence  suggesting 
a  mart  where  tons  of  newspaper 
enlogy  could  be  had  for  three  grains 
of  State  secret.   So,  upon  the  whole, 
Lord  Raglan  could  not  but  deem  it 
probable  that  if  he  were  to  disclose 
to  the  Home  Government  his  desire 
for  an  immediate  assault,  with  an 
intimation  that  his  wishes  had  been 
frustrated    by   General    Canrobert 
and  the  engineers,   both   English 
and  French,  he  would  become  the 
olgect  of  a  brief  popular  applause 
in  England,  but  applause  of  a  kind 
which  must  be  jeopardising  to  the 
Chance  and  hurtful  to  the  prospects 
of  the  war.     To  one  constituted  as 
Lord  Baglan  was,  it  would  be  quite 
«By  and  natural  to  apprehend  all 
these  probable   consequences,  and 
(as  a  mere  common,  evident  duty) 
to  ayert  them  by  observing  silence. 
It  is  thus  that  I  account  for  his 
Ksenre.' 

If  this  theory  were  tenable,  no 
confidential  communication  between 
the  Commander-in-chief  and  the 
Secretary  at  War  would  have  been 
ttfe  or  have  been  hazarded  at 
«nj  time.  Yet  there  were  many 
*cret  despatches  or  private  letters 
(the  one  relating  to  the  buoy,  for 
example)  which  would  equally  have 
«nioyed  the  French ;  and  the  fear 
of  annoying  them  did  not  prevent 
Lord  Raglan,  or  the  Secretary  at 
^ar,  or  Lord  Cowley,  from  remon- 
stiatuig  against  St.  Amaud*8  boast- 
W  account  of  the  battle  of  the 
Ahna. 


It  also  strikes  us  that  too  broad 
an  inference  is  drawn  from  a  single 
sentence  of  a  private  letter  from 
General  Airey  to  Lord  Hardinge, 
dated  October  3,  1854:  'My  own 
opinion  is  that  we  are  here  for  the 
winter,  maintaining  only  a  strong 
position  until  we  can  be  reinforced/ 
This  simply  proves  that,  in  (general 
Airey's  opinion,  the  army  was  in 
what  the  Americans  would  call  a 
*  fix ;'  not  that  bolder  counsels^ 
which  might  have  averted  it,  had 
been  actually  adopted  or  suggested 
by  his  chief. 

The  allied  armies  drifted  into  a 
siege  much  as  the  English  Govern- 
ment drifted  into  the  war.  What 
they  hoped  when  they  landed  their 
heavy  guns  was,  that  they  should 
easily  silence  the  artillery  and  beat 
down  the  defences  of  the  place. 
But  many  days  elapsed  before  they 
were  able  to  open  fire ;  and  the 
English,  who  had  to  drag  their 
gpins  and  ammunition  over  six  or 
seven  miles  of  difficult  ground, 
soon  began  to  feel  that  want  of 
land-transport  which  subsequently 
inflicted  a  vast  amount  of  suffering. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  sailors  the 
required  work  could  hardly  have 
been  completed  at  all;  and  their 
hearty  co-operation  is  just  the  kind 
of  subject  to  which  Mr.  Kinglake 
addresses  himself  con  amore  and 
effectively,  being  never  so  perfectly 
at  home  as  when  a  dry  narrative 
can  be  blended  with  fancy,  senti- 
ment, sarcastic  humour,  or  reflec- 
tion: 

Sometimes,  in  those  early  days  of  Octo- 
ber, "whilst  our  soldiery  were  lying  upon 
the  ground  weary,  languid,  and  silent,  there 
used  to  be  heard  a  strange  uproar  of  men 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Soon  the  comers 
would  prove  to  be  Peel  of  the  Diamond^ 
with  a  number  of  his  sailors,  all  busy  in 
dragging  up  to  the  front  one  of  the  ship's 
heavy  guns.  Peel  has  died — has  died 
young— in  the  service  of  his  country ;  but 
such  was  his  zeal,  such  his  energy,  sudi  his 
power  of  moving  other  men,  that  upon  the 
whole  his  share  of  the  gift  of  life  was  full 
and  rich.  Apart  from  the  mere  beauty  of 
his  form  and  features,  there  was  a  fire. in 
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his  nature  which  gave  him  in  that  time  of 
war  an  all  but  preternatural  radiance.  But 
whilst  he  waa  guiding  the  labours  of  his 
people  with  eye  and  hand  and  joyous  words 
of  direction  or  encouragement,  the  sail(^s 
used  always  to  find  their  own  way  of  erolr- 
.  iag  their  strength.  This  they  would  do  by 
speaking  to  the  gun  as  to  a  sentient,  re- 
sponsible bnng,  overwhelming  it  with 
terms  of  abuse;  and,  since  it  commonly 
happened  that  the  stress  of  their  pull  at 
the  lopes  would  get  to  be  in  some  meoisure 
timed  by  the  cadence  of  their  words,  it  fol- 
lowed that  at  each  execration  the  gun  used 
to  groan  and  move  forward,  as  £ough^  it 
were  a  grim  sullen  lion  obeying  the  voice 
of  his  keepers. 

The  batteries  were  not  ready  to 
open  fire  before  the  17  th  October^ 
and  the  intervening  time  had  been 
tamed  to  ezoellent  aooonnt  by  the 
Euflsians.  Their  fortifications  were 
pretty  nearly  complete,  thanks  to 
the  genius  of  Todleben  and  the 
energy  of  Eomiloff.  Mentschikoff 
had  been  shamed  into  largely  re- 
inforcing the  garrison,  which  now 
exceeded  40,000  men;  and  speak- 
ing of  the  state  of  things  ten  days 
previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  cannonade,  Mr.  Kinglake  says : 
'  Then  ended  the  tin^e  during  which, 
from  mere  want  of  battalions,  the 
garrison  had  been  lyingatthe  mercy 
of  the  Allies.'  Their  plan  was  to 
break  through  the  line  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  Flagstafi*  Bastion  and 
the  Redan,  devoting  a  part  of  their 
fire  to  the  Central  Bastion  and  the 
Malakofif :  the  fleet  to  make  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  the  sea  defences, 
by  way  of  diversion  rather  than  in 
any  well  founded  expectation  of  a 
decided  success  in  that  quarter.  It 
was  arranged  that  at  half-past  six 
in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  three 
shells  were  to  be  discharged  from 
one  of  the  French  batteries,  and 
forthwith  the  Allies  were  to  open 
fire  along  the  whole  line  of  their 
works. 

'The  signal  had  not  yet  been 
given,  when  the  breaking  grey  of 
the  morning  enabled  the  Russians 
to  see  that  the  Allies,  in  the  night- 
time, had  cut  their  embrasures,  and 


that  seams  of  eaith  hitherto  blank 
had  all  at  once  put  on  the  k)ok — 
significant  of  man  and  his  pttrpoae 
— that  is  given  by  guns  seen  in 
battery.  Here  and  there,  as  this 
change  was  descried,  a  Russian 
battwy  opened  fire.  More .  followed. 
Some  French  guns  began  to  make 
answer.  There  was  more  and  more 
light.  A  body  of  French  tirailleurs 
with  a  support  pushed  forwards 
towards  the  enemy's  lines.  Sebas- 
topol  beat  to  arms.  The  three 
appointed  signal  shells  sprang  oat 
from  the  lines  on  Mount  Rodolph. 
In  a  minute,  some  English  gan0 
opened ;  and  presently,  along  their 
whole  line  of  batteries,  and  along 
all  the  enemy's  works,  from  tlie 
Central  to  the  Flagstaff  Bastion, 
and  thrice  across  to  the  Redan,  and 
thence  on  again  to  the  Malakoff, 
there  pealed  a  sustained  cannonade. 
Then,  and  quickly  again,  and  from 
time  to  time,  this  sustained  can- 
nonade was  out-thundered  by  saJU 
voes  of  a  kind  sounding  strange  to 
the  land-service  people.  No  ships 
were  in  action ;  but  at  the  first  roar 
of  the  mightier  outburst,  the  sea- 
men who  heard  it  grew  radiant. 
They  knew  by  what  manner  of  men 
such  a  salvo  as  that  was  delivered.' 
The  relative  power  of  the  con- 
tending forces  in  this  artillery  coni- 
bat  was  speedily  placed  beyond 
dispute:  in  less  than  four  hours 
the  French  were  hars  de  combat^ 
and  the  Russians  opposed  te  the 
English  had  been  as  rou^ly  handled 
as  the  French.  The  French  had 
maintained  a  tolerably  equal  contest 
until  the  scales  were  turned  by  an 
accident.  'The  earth  shook.  A 
volume  of  flame  sprang  up  from  the 
ground.  There  was  a  roU  of  sound, 
not  harsh  nor  deafening,  yet  such 
as  to  out-thunder  great  guns ;  and 
frx)m  the  spot  whence  the  flame  had 
issued  there  was  reared  up  on  high 
a  black,  steadfiut  column  of  smoke. 
A  shell  from  one  of  the  Russian  bat- 
teries  had  blown  up  a  Frenoh  maga- 
zine.   The  explosion,  although  so 
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mftt  a  01^  as  to  be  seen  and  heard 
mm  a&r  by  the  English  as  well  as 
tiie  French,  was  l^s  widely  appa- 
rent to  the  Bossians,  who  were 
wrapped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke. 
Some  indeed  of  the  garrison  per- 
oeired  what  had  happened,  and  they 
greeted  the  sight  with  exulting 
"  Hnrrahs ! "  but  it  was  only  by  slow 
and  imperfect  process  that  even  the 
(Mt^  m  Sebastopol  attained  to 
learn  much  of  i^e  truth ;  and  down 
to  the  last^  it  would  seem,  they  re* 
ganled  the  explosion  as  merely  an 
incident  of  siege- war&re,  when,  in 
Imth,  it  ahnost  had  proportions 
great  enough  fo  decide  the  cam- 
paign.' 

It  was  not,  as  Mr.  Kinglake 
JBfitiy  remarks,  the  number  of  men 
killed  or  wounded,  confined  by  the 
French  to  fifW,  but  the  moral  effect 
of  Ae  mass  of  blackened  and  burnt 
bodies ;  and  this  was  heightened  by 
tbe  explosion  of  an  ammunition 
esis9on  shortly  afterwards.  The  up- 
shot was,  that  the  French  batteries 
were  silenced,  and  General  Rose 
(Lord  Strathnaim)  was  charged  by 
General  Canrobert  to  tell  Lord 
Raglan  that  the  French  would  not 
be  able  to  go  on  again  until  '  the 
day  after  to-morrow.' 

'The  nature  and  scope  of  the 
dfflaster  in  the  French  lines,'  says 
Mr.  Kinglake,  *  was  not  so  under- 
stood  at  the  time  by  any  of  the 
ehiefis  in  Sebastopol  as  to  lead  them 
to  follow  up  their  advantage.  If, 
(m  seeing  the  magnitude  of  the  first 
eiplosion,  the  Russians  had  at  once 
Mailed  the  batteries  on  Mount 
Bodolph  with  so  bold  a  sortie  as  the 
«» they  undertook  some  six  hours 
later,  they  would  have  tested  the 
power  of  the  French  infkntry  to 
bfild  good  in  a  lame  of  depression. 

*  From  half-past  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  thenceforth  to  the  end  of 
the  day — ^nay,    indeed,   for  a  yet 

Cr  time — it  was  only  by  the 
h  batteries  that  the  attack 
Tipon  Sebastopol  was  maintained.' 
The  original    plan    included   a 


combined  assault  in  case  the  French 
fire  had  been  as  effective  as  the 
English.  It  was  turning  the  tables 
with  a  vengeance  for  our  allies 
to  be  placed  in  peril  of  await- 
ing a  desperate  onslaught,  instead 
of  leading  one.  But  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Redan  and  the  Mala-  I 
koff,  the  principal  marks  of  the 
English  gunners,  was  such  as  to 
keep  the  Russians  strictly  on  the 
defensive,  and  we  learn  from  Tod- 
leben  that  they  repeatedly  loaded 
with  grape-shot  and  discharged 
volleys  into  fancied  columns  of 
attack  through  the  smoke.  We 
have  only  to  follow  Komiloff  and 
Todleben  through  the  glowing 
pages  devoted  to  them,  to  see  how 
well  the  English  had  been  playing 
their  part,  and  how  near  at  hand, 
at  one  time,  was  the  hand-to-hand 
struggle  for  the  prize. 

After  changing  the  position  of  the  *  Mos- 
cow '  battalions,  by  moving  them  to  a  ground 
where  they  would  be  sheltered  from  the 
enemy's  fire,  Komiloff  passed  the  dock- 
bridge  and  began  to  ascend  the  western 
slope  of  the  Matakoff.  When  he  came 
near  the  seamen  on  duty  in  that  part  of  the 
field,  they  greeted  him  with  loud  cheers ; 
but  Komiloff  forbade  them.  He  pointed 
to  the  crest  of  Mount  Rodolph,  where  all 
was  now  hushed,  and  said  to  his  people, 
*  When  the  English  batteries  are  as  silent 
as  the  French  yonder,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  we  will  cheer.* 

Komiloff  ascended  the  Malakoff  Hill 
from  the  side  of  the  Karabel  suburb,  and 
gained  the  right  flank  of  the  entrenchment 
which  covered  the  front  of  the  tower.  He 
quitted  his  saddle  and  began  to  go  through 
the  batteries  on  foot.  The  fire  was  very 
heavy.  When  Komiloff  reached,the  tower, 
he  found  that  its  guns  had  been  silenced 
and  deserted;  but  Admiral  Istomin  still 
answered  the  English  by  a  well-sustained 
fire  from  the  earthworks  which  covered  and 
flanked  the  stone  building.  It  occurred  to 
Korniloff  that  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower 
would  be  suitable  for  an  ambulance  or  field 
hospital,  and  he  gave  directions  accordingly. 
After  this,  he  was  going  to  mount  the  upper 
floor  of  the  tower,  but  Admiral  Istomin 
dissuaded  him  from  doing  so,  saying  that 
nb  one  would  be  found  on  the  top.  K(»mi- 
loff  remained  for  some  time  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower.  His  aide-de-camp  begged  him 
to  return  home ;  and  in  answer  he  pointed 
to  the  ground  where  the  Boutir  and  Boro- 
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dino  regiments  were  stationed,  saying,  *  We 
will  just  go  to  those  battalions,  and  after 
that  we  will  go  home  by  the  hospital  road/ 
He  still  loitered  for  a  few  minutes  longer, 
but  at  length — it  was  then  half-past  eleven 
o*clock — he  said,  *Now  let  us  go/  He 
moved  towards  the  spot  under  shelter  of 
tke  breastwork  where  the  horses  were 
awaiting  him ;  but  he  had  scarcely  yet 
taken  four  steps  when  the  uppermost  part 
of  his  left  thigh  was  shattered  by  a  round 
shot.  Gendre  raised  the  head  of  the 
wounded  chief,  and  the  other  officers  near 
epming  up  and  lifting  him  in  their  arms, 
they  together  laid  their  Admiral  under  the 
shelter  of  the  breastwork,  between  two  of 
the  guns.  For  a  moment  Komiloff  was 
sble  to  speak,  and  he  so  used  his  waning 
Mwer  of  utterance  as  to  say,  *  Defend  Se- 
oastopol !'    He  then  became  senseless. 

Komiloff  was  carried  to  one  of  the  near- 
est ambulances ;  and  having,  when  there, 
recovered  full  consciousness,  he  took  the 
sacrament  of  his  Church.  He  knew  that 
ho  was  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  per- 
ceiving that  men  shrank  from  the  duty  of 
lifting  him  for  fear  of  the  pain  they  must 
give,  he  undertook  the  task  himself,  and,  by 
a  singular  effort,  contrived  to  throw  his 
mangled  body  upon  the  litter  which  awaited 
luRi.  He  was  carried  to  the  hospital. 
There,  at  intervals,  he  underwent  pangs  so 
cruel  as  to  wring  from  him  more  than  once 
«  shriek  of  agony ;  but  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  free  from  sharp  pain,  he  laid  both 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Staff  who  stood  at  his  side,  and  said,  *  Tell 
evierybody  how  pleasant  it  is  to  die  when 
the  conscience  is  quiet.'  He  sect  tender 
words  to  his  wife  and  to  his  children ;  and 
from  time  to  time  he  prayed  thus :  *  O  God ! 
bless  Russia  and  the  Emperor.  Save  Se- 
iMstopol  and  the  fleet!'  After  taking  an 
anodyne  potion  he  was  tranquil,  and  seemed 
to  be  dozing ;  but  upon  an  officer  coming 
in  with  a  story  that  *  the  English  batteries 
bad  been  almost  silenced,  and  that  only  two 
of  their  guns  were  still  firing,'  Komiloff 
seems  to  have  become  aware  that  the  new 
arrival  had  brought  with  it  tidings  which 
interested  the  bystanders,  for  he  roused 
bimself  to  ask  'Who  was  there?'  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  told  of  the  English  guns 
being  silenced,  he  collected  his  last  strength 
and  cried  out,  *  Hurrah !  hurrah ! '  He  then 
became  insensible.  After  a  few  minut«s  he 
ceased  to  breathe. 

It  was  a  temporary  failure  of 
smmomtion  that  led  to  tlie  report 
of  the  English  gnns  being  silenced. 
Their  fire  was  speedily  resumed 
with  unabated  vigour,  and  little  by 
little  the  whole  front  of  the  assailed 


defences  in  the  Karabel  Faubourg 
began  to  give  way.  All  the  guns 
on  the  Malakoff  Tower  were  dis- 
mounted, and  the  Redan  was  re- 
duced to  a  ruin,  partly  by  the  can- 
nonade, partly  a  disaster  similar  to 
that  which  had  befallen  the  French. 
'  A  shell  blew  up  the  powder  maga- 
zine established  in  the  salient. 
When  the  smoke  lifted,  it  disclosed 
a  dire  spectacle  of  ruin.  What  a 
man  could  see  of  the  world  where 
transformed  by  the  explosion,  bore 
scarce  any  likeness  to  what  he  had 
been  loolang  upon  a  minute  before. 
At  the  fore  part  of  the  work  the 
parapet  had  been  heaved  over  into 
the  ditch,  and  so  filled  it  in.  The 
ground  was  laden  with  fragments 
of  platforms,  with  guns  dismounted, 
with  gun-carriages  overthrown  and 
shattered.  On  all  sides  there  were 
the  blackened  bodies  of  men  scathed 
by  fire,  and  it  was  afterwards 
known  that  more  than  loo  men 
had  thus  been  killed.  There  were 
many  of  the  dead — and  among  them 
the  brave  Captain  Leslie— whose 
bodies  could  never  be  recogpiised. 
The  calmest  of  the  survivors  who 
gazed  on  this  scene  of  havoc  might 
well  enough  judge  that  the  last 
hour  of  their  cherished  Sebastopol 
must  indeed  be  come;  for  not  only 
could  they  see  that  the  ruthless 
energy  of  their  own  war-munitions 
had  laid  open  the  road  for  a  con- 
queror, but  also,  through  the  roar 
of  the  artillery,  they  heard  the 
"  hurrah  "  of  the  English  ;  and  the 
cheering  was  taken  for  proof  that 
the  besiegers  had  comprehended 
the  gift  which  the  fortune  of  war 
had  brought  them,  and  were  coming 
to  lay  hands  on  their  prize.' 

Prior  to  the  explosion,  the  loss  in 
men  had  been  heavy;  the  gun- 
ners of  several  pieces  had  to  be 
replaced  by  fresh  hands.  Of  75 
men  sent  to  the  Redan  from  on 
board  one  of  the  ships,  so  many  as 
50  were  killed  or  wounded.  After 
the  explosion,  out  of  the  22  pieces 
which  had  armed  this  work,  z  only 
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remained  in  battery,  and  these 
-irere  manned  by  only  five  gunners. 
The  troops  that  had  been  left  near 
the  gorge  to  repel  an  assault,  fell 
hack  for  shelter,  and  Todleben,  who 
is  the  chief  authority  for  these 
•details,  writes :  '  Thenceforth  there 
•disappeared  all  possibility  of  reply- 
ing to  the  English  artillery.  The 
defence  in  that  part  of  the  lines 
was  completely  piralysed ;  and  in 
the  Karabelnaya  men  expected  to 
see  the  enemy  avail  himself  of  the 
advantage  he  had  gained,  and  at 
once  advance  to  the  assault.' 

Here  Mr.  Kinglake  introduces 
one  of  those  pointed  passages  by 
which,  ever  and  anon,  he  contrives 
io  clench  his  case  against  '  that 
intermittent  thing'  called  the  French 


And,  indeed,  it  misht  well  be  imagined 
ihat  the  time  was  at  hand  when  (after  one 
faal  salvo  which  would  build  up  a  wall  of 
dim  smoke  to  coTer  the  front  of  the  assail- 
ants) the  gunners  in  the  English  batteries 
m^t  now  at  last  take  their  rest,  and 
deUrer  orer  the  site  of  what  had  been  the 
Badan  to  assaulting  columns  of  infantry. 
From  first  to  last  I  have  been  careful  to 
keep  under  a  fidl  light  the  tissue  of  evil 
eooaequences  that  resulted  from  neglecting 
the  element  of  time,  and  consenting  to  give 
the  enemy  his  respite  of  twenty  days ;  but 
although  Sir  John  Buigoyne  gave  counsel 
vhieh  tended  to  this  capital  error,  the 
■OBodness  of  his  conclusions  in  other  re- 
spects may  fairly,  perhaps,  be  subjected  to 
a  separate  criticism;  and  when  once  the 
field  of  scrutiny  is  thus  narrowed,  it  be- 
eomes  right  to  say  that,  so  fEur  as  concerned 
the  En^sh  part  of  the  siege,  the  state  to 
which  the  Redan  had  been  brought  on  the 
afkemoon  of  this  17th  of  October  was  a 
nn^larly  exact  fulfilment  of  Burgoyne*s 
design.  For  although,  ns  auxiliary  and 
eoUaleral  measures,  our  chief  engineer  had 
undertaken  the  battering  of  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion,  and  the  battering  of  the  Malakoff 
as  well  as  of  other  defences,  yet  the  main 
purpoee  of  what  Burgoyne  had  planned  to 
achieve  by  force  of  siege-guns  was  to  drive 
such  a  chasm  of  havoc  into  the  enemy's 
Hoe  of  defence  on  the  ridge  where  stood 
the  Bedan  as  would  open,  through  ruins  of 
eszthwoiks  and  silenced  batteries,  a  not 
impracticable  roadw^  for  the  English 
•oohnnns  of  assault.  This  being  what  Bur- 
gi^ne  had  undertaken  to  do,  it  resulted 
that — ^with  some  aid  from  that  gift  of  for- 


tune which  wrought  the  explosion  of  the 
Bussian  magazine — he  was  able  to  fulfil 
his  engagement.  At  a  few  minutes  after 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Eedan 
lay  before  him  in  that  very  state  to  which 
he  had  sought  to  reduce  it. 

But  we  have  to  remember  that  the  plan 
which  aimed  at  breaking  in  by  the  Karabel 
fiiubourg  was  a  part  only  of  the  whole 
design,  and  that  whenever  the  English 
should  be  assaulting  the  Bedan,  the  French 
were  to  be  assaulting  the  Flagstaff  Bastion. 
According  to  the  understanding  between 
the  French  and  the  English  Headquarters, 
the  one  assault  was  not  to  be  going  on 
without  the  other;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been — not  so  much  stated  in  terms,  but — 
rather  taken  for  granted  that  the  silencing, 
for  the  day,  of  the  batteries  on  Mount 
Bodolph  carried  with  it  a  corresponding 
postponement  of  any  attempt  by  the  French 
to  assault  the  Flagstaff  Bastion.  Indeed 
it  was  evident  that,  independently  of  the 
physical  obstacle  still  Interposed  by  the 
unsilenced  batteries  of  the  Flagstaff  Bas- 
tion, the  moral  discouragement  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  the  French  by  the  dis- 
astrous explosion  of  their  magazine  could 
not  but  be  an  ill  preparative  for  the  task  of 
storming  Sebastopol. 

In  this  way,  once  more,  the  tender  exi- 
gencies of  the  bond  which  united  two 
mighty  States  forbade  them  the  fiill  use  of 
their  strength.  A  tacit  compact  required 
that  their  armies  should  act  together  in 
an^  ^eat  operation;  and  it  chancing  at 
this  time,  from  the  mere  fortune  of  war, 
that  the  English  were  in  a  condition  to 
assault  and  Uie  French  not,  it  resulted,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  that  the  temporary 
impotence  of  the  one  Power  carried  with  it 
the  abstention  of  both.  What  benumbed 
the  Allies  was  the  Alliance. 

In  considering  whether,  apart 
from  any  impHed  affront  to  the 
French,  the  English  should  have 
assaulted  at  once,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  they  lay  before  an  en- 
trenched camp  held  by  an  army 
much  larger  than  their  own,  rather 
than  before  a  besieged  town  with  a 
garrison.  The  EngUsh  infantry  was 
computed  by  Lord  Eaglan  as  little 
exceeding  16,000  at  Pastime;  the 
French  infantiy  must  have  fallen 
short  of  35,000  :  and  the  Russians 
had  40,000.  The  attacking  force 
would  also  have  been  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  ships.  Our  failure  before 
the  Bedan  at  a  later  period  was 
owing  to  the    inadequacy    of  the 
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assailing  force.  Lord  Clyde  always 
maintained  that  the  attack  nnder 
Windham  must  have  succeeded  if 
it  had  been  made  by  troops  whose 
morale  was  unimpaired,  or  if  it 
had  been  immediately  followed  up. 
The  French  eventually  succeeded 
at  the  Malakoff  by  pouring  in 
battalion  after  battalion;  not  less 
than  30,000  men  being  engaged 
sooner  or  later  in  the  attack. 

Naval  men  will  read  with  interest 
and  instruction  the  carefully  com- 
posed chapter  in  which  Mr.  King- 
lake  describes  and  discusses  in 
detail  the  attack  of  the  sea  defences 
by  the  ships,  which  was  intended, 
and  indeed  fixed,  to  begin  at  the 
same  time  as  the  cannonade  by 
land.  But  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  Admiral 
Hamelin  came  on  board  the  Bri- 
tanniay  and  proposed  a  new  plan 
of  attack,  which  did  not  begin  till 
just  about  the  time  when  the 
French  batteries  were  silenced.  It 
had,  moreover,  the  radical  defect 
of  placing  the  fleets  respectively  in 
the  positions  which  were  most  un- 
suitable to  them.  The  English 
wished  to  lay  their  vessels  close 
alongside  the  Russian  forts ;  the 
French  preferred  cannonading  from 
a  distance,  apparently  on  Bob 
Acres*  principle,  when  he  requests 
Sir  Lucius  to  let  him  bring  down 
his  adversary  with  a  long  shot : 

*  Well,  corresponding,  as  it  were, 
with  this  difference  of  opinion, 
there  was  a  difference  between  the 
shoals  on  the  north  and  the  shoals 
on  the  south  of  the  harbour ;  for 
whilst  on  the  north,  there  was  a 
shoal  which  kept  off  line-of-battle- 
ships  to  distances  of  from  800  to 
1,200  yards  from  Fort  Constantine, 
the  forts  on  the  south,  and  espe- 
cially the  Quarantine  Sea-fort, 
could  be  attacked  by  ships  at  close 
range.  Therefore,  nature  herself  had 
ordained  the  respective  positions  of 
the  French  and  the  English  fleet, 
so  that  those  who  required  close 
quarters    might    go    where    close 


quarters  could  be  had — ^ihat  is,  to 
tne  south ;  and  those  who  preferred 
to  act  at  a  range  of  1,600  yards 
would  be  content  with  the  north 
of  the  roadstead,  where  the  ap- 
proaches, though  shut  against  close 
fighters  by  the  extent  of  the  shoal, 
were  everywhere  open  to  those 
who  liked  ranges  of  1,600  yards  or 
upwards.  The  reverse  of  this,  as 
we  know,  is  what  happened.  For 
no  other  reason,  it  seems,  than  that 
they  were  already  on  the  right, 
that  is,  on  the  south  of  our  fleet, 
the  French  took  a  place  where, 
with  the  opportunity  of  closing  the 
forts  to  within  extremely  short 
ranges,  they  chose  to  stand  off  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  thus  ex- 
cluding their  allies  from  the  deep 
water  most  nearly  approaching  the 
forts  without  making  use  of  it 
themselves;  and  meanwhile,  the 
English,  who  entertained  the  belief 
that  ships  should  engage  forts  at 
close  quarters  if  they  engaged  them 
at  all,  had  to  crowd  round  a  shoal 
which  barely  suffered  more  than 
one  of  their  ships  to  come  within 
800  yards  of  the  principal  fort  they 
attacked,  condemning  all  the  rest 
to  longer  ranges  upon  pain  of  run- 
ning aground.' 

But  why  did  Admiral  Dundas 
consent  to  such  an  arrangement? 
Simply  because,  like  Lonl  Raglan, 
he  was  afraid  of  a  misunder- 
standing, or  want  of  perfect  har- 
mony, with  his  French  colleague, 
and  permitted  his  better  judgment 
to  be  mischievously  overruled  : 

*It  was  an  addition  to  his 
troubles  that  he  could  not  much 
speak  the  language  of  the  nation 
which  thus  put  him  under  com- 
pulsion. And  this  was  the  "  com- 
mand in  the  Mediterranean,"  that 
pleasant  marine  retirement  which 
a  good,  faithful  Whig  had  been 
earning  by  toil  at  the  Board  in 
Whitehall,  by  toil  in  the  lobbies  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  long 
and  enduring  patience  on  the 
cushions  of  the  Treasury  Bench! 
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The  times  were  no  more  when  he 
oonid  have  what  men  call  ''  quiet 
life;"  and  of  the  only  two  paths 
iddoh  Iaj  open  to  him,  each  was  so 
beset  with  evil  that,  npon  the 
whole,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the 
least  pemioions  thing  he  conld  do 
was  to  consent  to  range  with  the 
fFtach  in  their  planned  line  of 
batde,  and  deliyer  avain  cannonade/ 

Most  assnredlj  the  attempts  at 
comfained  movement  by  sea  and 
land  on  the  17th  October  were  not 
enoooraging ;  and  jnst  as  the  pain- 
M  conviction  was  forming  at  head- 
qairters,  that  the  capture  of  the 
place  nnist  be  regarded  as  inde- 
Imaielj  postponed,  ihe  English 
mail  arrived.  'Men  opened  their 
letters  and  newspapers,  and  in  an 
iBstant  there  lay  oat  spread  npon 
ihe  ground  the  capital  letters  of  the 
Tismes  announcing  the  "  Fall  of  Se- 
liSBtopol."  The  real  discomfitnre  and 
the  &bnlons  triumph  were  brought 
into  ugly  contrast.' 

Whoever  remembers  the  perse- 
Tering  hostility  with  which  Mr. 
Einglake  was  assailed  by  the  great 
jannial  or  great  News  Company 
composed  of  widows  and  others 
(as  he  persists  in  terming  it), 
anst  admit  that  th^Drovocation 
vas  strong  and  tuH^portunity 
irresistible.  The  'Dilatory'  them- 
idves  could  hardly  read  without 
omuement  the  passages  in  which 
their  unlucky  error  is  reproduced 
and  commemorated :  and  the  malice 
isneutralised  by  the  context.  Speak- 
ing of  the  readers  of  the  Times  on 
the  17th  he  says,  'In  the  midst 
of  the  disappointment  they  were 
Eoffisring,  and  the  maledictions  they 
^ilednotto  utter,  some  felt,  I  think, 
a  grim  pleasure  in  the  stumble  the 
Times  had  made ;  and  they  hardly, 
perhaps,  observed  that  remarks  to 
this  effiM^t  were  in  one  sense  a  ho- 
mage to  the  Company.  If  the  journal 
Imd  not  had  a  high  character  for 
the  general  accuracy  of  its  intelli- 
gence in  such  matters,  no  great  sur- 
prise or  exultation  could  well  have 


been  roused  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  single  mistake.'  K  he  has  re- 
called a  half-forgotten  error,  he  has 
also  recalled  what  he  terms  one  of 
the  best  instances  of  human  fore- 
cast he  is  acquainted  with,  namely 
that  '  the  Company  had  sagaciously 
reckoned  and  declared  beforehand, 
not  only  that  a  battle  would  pro- 
bably be  fought  on  the  heights  of 
the  Alma,  but  that  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember was  likely  to  be  the  day.' 

The  French  having  again  got 
ready  by  the  19th,  the  cannonade 
was  resumed,  but  with  no  better 
results  on  their  side,  for  their  bat- 
teries were  again  silenced  before 
evening.  The  English  fire  was 
maintained  the  whole  day,  and  the 
Russians  sustained  considerable 
loss.  Every  day  from  this  time 
until  the  evening  of  October  25,  the 
fire  of  the  Allies  was  continued,  and 
the  French,  finding  that  they  were 
constantly  worsted  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  conflict,  had  opened  ground 
with  ,a  view  to  assailing  the  Flag- 
staff Bastion  by  regular  approaches. 
It  is  with  the  events  of  the  25th  of 
October  that  the  fourth  volume  is 
almost  exclusively  occupied  and 
ends.  This  was  the  day  on  which 
the  Russians  under  Liprandi  made 
a  show  of  attacking  Balaclava; 
and  at  one  time  the  advance  bade 
fair  to  be  something  more  than  a 
show,  for  three  of  the  Turkish  re- 
doubts, forming  the  outer  line  of 
defence,  were  taken ;  the  Turks, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  were 
falling  back  in  disorder,  or  might 
even  be  said  to  be  running  away  t 
the  English  cavalry  offered  no  ob- 
struction, and  the  only  field  force 
which  Sir  Colin  had  to  oppose  to 
25,000  men  with  seventy-eight  guns 
consisted  of  a  single  battery  of  field- 
pieces,  400  men  of  the  93rd  High- 
landers, and  100  invalids.  This 
scanty  force  was  afterwards  in- 
creased by  about  200.  Such  was 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  such 
Sir  Colin's  confidence  in  his  High- 
landers, that  he  rode  down  the  Imo, 
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and  said,  'Biemember  there  is  no 
retreat  from  here,  men.  You  must 
die  where  you  stand.'  The  men 
cheerily  answered  his  appeal,  say- 
ing, *Ay,  ay,  Sir  Colin;  we'll  do 
that.' 

His  troops  were  so  disposed  as 
to  conceal  their  weakness,  and  the 
only  semblance  of  an  attack  was 
that  which  gave  rise  to  the  stoiy  of 
his  having  met  and  repelled  cavalry 
with  a  thin  red  line  instead  of 
forming  square : 

It  was  whilst  our  men  wore  still  lying  on 
their  faces  at  the  foot  of  the  hillock  that  the 
four  Russian  squadrons  began  their  ad- 
vance ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  mission  of 
this  detached  force  was  to  try  to  seize  one  of 
the  batteries  connected  with  the  inner  line 
of  defence.  The  horsemen,  it  seems,  rode 
on,  not  expecting  a  combat  with  infantry ; 
when  suddenly  they  saw  the  slender  line  of 
the  Highlanders  springing  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hillock.  Not  unnaturally  the  Eussian 
horsemen  imagined  that  they  were  falling 
into  some  ambush ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  men  of  the  93rd,  with  a  wild  impe- 
tuosity which  was  characteristic  of  the  bat- 
talion as  then  constituted,  showed  a  mind 
to  rush  forward  as  though  undertaking  to 
charge  and  exterminate  cavalry  in  the  open 

Slain;  but  in  a  moment  Sir  Colin  was 
eard  crying  fiercely,  '  Ninety-third !  Nine- 
ty-third! damn  all  that  eagerness!'  and 
the  angry  voice  of  the  old  soldier  quickly 
steadied  the  line.  The  Russian  squadrons 
had  come  within  long  musketry  range. 
The  Highlanders  and  the  men  alongside 
them  delivered  their  fire;  and  although 
they  emptied  no  saddles,  they  wounded 
some  horses  and  men. 

The  horsemen  wheeled  to  the  left, 
as  if  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
Highlanders,  but  on  receiving  an- 
other volley  or  two,  rode  off  in 
confusion. 

If  Mr.  Kinglake  has  put  the  ex- 
tinguisher on  one  imaginary  exploit 
on  this  day,  he  has  immeasurably 
enhanced  the  merit  of  two  deeds  of 
arms,  both  of  which  have  hitherto 
been  deprived  of  their  meed  of 
honour :  the  one  having  been  rather 
slightingly  recorded,  and  the  other 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood. 
We  allude  to  the  Heavy  Cavalry 
charge  under  General  Scarlett,  and 
the   Light    Cavalry  charge   under 


Lord  Cardigan.  Studied  and  highly 
finished  portraits  of  the  cavalry 
generals  are  given  by  Mr.  Eanglake 
by  way  of  introduction  to  what  was 
done  under  their  leadership ;  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they  are 
drawn  with  a  marked  wish  to  avoid 
offeilce.  Lord  Lucan's  insensibility 
to  danger,  his  consummate  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  and  his  un- 
remitting attention  to  his  duties,  as 
well  as  Lord  Cardigan's  personal 
courage,  are  fully  recognised ;  and 
the  principal  £Bbult  found  vnth  them 
is  one  which  they  would  both  gladly 
have  amended  at  any  time,  namely, 
their  practical  unacquaintance  wifli 
war.  The  author's  favourite,General 
Scarlett,  was  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection ;  but  then  (we  are  told)  his 
modesty  and  good  sense  made  him 
aware  of  his  deficiency,  and  he  de- 
termined, if  he  could,  to  have  men 
at  his  side  who  knew  of  their  own 
knowledge  what  fighting  v^as,  and 
had  even  won  high  distinction.  He 
chose  Lieutenant  Alexander  Elliot 
and  Colonel  Beatson  as  his  aides- 
de-camp. 

Li  obedience  to  an  order  from 
Lord  Raglan,  Scarlett  was  taking  a 
body  of  300  heavy  cavalry  along 
the  South  Valley,  with  the  Cause- 
way Heights  on  his  left,  when  his 
aide-de-camp,  looking  up,  saw  that 
a  powerful  body  of  cavaby  were 
gathering  on  the  ridge.  His  atten- 
tion being  thus  arrested,  he  speedily 
became  aware  that  he  was  liable  to 
be  taken  in  flank  by  this  body,  out- 
numbering his  own  column  in  the 
proportion  of  ftill  seven  to  one.  At 
the  lowest  computation  the  Bus- 
sians  exceeded  2,000.  *  Scarlett's 
resolve  was  instantaneous,  and  his 
plan  simple.  He  meant  to  form 
line  to  his  left,  and  to  charge  vnth 
all  six  of  his  squadrons.  Accord- 
ingly  he  faced  his  horse's  head  to- 
wards the  flank  of  the  column,  and 
called  out,  "Are  you  right  ir 
front?"  The  answer  was,  "Yes, 
sir ! "  Then  Scarlett  gave  the  word 
of   command,    "  Left    wheel    intc 
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Kne!"'  Whilst  this  manceuvre  was 
in  progress,  Lord  Lucan  rode  up 
and  gare  liis  full  sanction  to  the 
meditated  attack.  He  says  he 
ordered  it:  and  a  controversj  has 
conseqaentlj  arisen  whether  the 
credit  of  originating  it  is  due  to 
Scarlett  or  to  him.  In  our  opinion 
both  saw  that  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do^  formidable  as  were  the  odds ; 
1  bat  as  the  entire  responsibility 
vonld  have  devolved  upon  Lord 
Lncan  in  case  of  disaster,  it  is  only 
&ir  that  it  should  be  considered  as 
Tirtoally  directed  by  him.  The 
execution  was  the  touchstone,  and 
Scarlett's  dashing  mode  of  leading 
was  one  main  cause  of  the  success. 
If  the  Russians  had  charged  down- 
Mi  whilst  the  English  were  getting 
into  order,  they  must  have  swept 
tbe  field.  '  But  before  the  moment 
liad  come  when  the  enemy,  whether 
Hking  it  or  not,  would  find  himself 
cond^nned  to  charge  home,  he 
began,  as  it  seemed,  to  falter.  He 
sbekraed  the  pace.  He  still  slack- 
ened—his trumpets  were  sounding 
-he  slackened,  and  came  to  a  halt.' 

When  halted,  they  prolonged  their 
^  on  each  fluik,  so  as  enormously 
^  OTerlap  Scarlett,  who  notwith- 
studing  took  up  his  position  some 
^f  jards  in  front,  with  his  aide- 
^s^cunp,  his  trumpeter,  and  an  ot- 
^erfy ;  and  then,  having  ordered  the 
€wge  to  be  sounded,  he  shouted 
to  \aa  men  to  follow,  and  rode  at 
scd  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
oemy's  column,  where  he  was  at 
<3)ce  engaged  in  a  desperate  hand- 
to-band  fight. 

A  Bnssian  officer  in  front  of  the 
eohnnn  '&Ged  Elliot  as  he  ap- 
pwtthed,  and  endeavoured  to  cut 
tn  down.  Evading  or  parrying 
^  cot,  Elliot  drove  his  sword 
^iuoogh  the  body  of  the  assailant, 
»d  the  swiftness  with  which  he 
^  galloping  up  whilst  delivering 
^  thrust  was  so  great  that  the 
^  darted  in  to  5ie  very  hilt; 
bat  mitil  the  next  moment,  when 
™)t's  charger  had  mshed  past. 


the  weapon,  though  held  fast  by  its 
owner,  still  could  not  be  withdrawn. 
Thence  it  resulted  that  the  Russian 
officer  was  turned  round  in  his 
saddle  by  the  leverage  of  the  sword 
which  transfixed  him.  In  the  next 
instant,  Elliot,  still  rushing  for- 
ward with  great  impetas,  drove 
into  the  column  between  the  two 
troopers  who  most  nearly  confronted 
him,  and  then,  with  a  now  reeking 
sword,  began  cleaving  his  way 
through  the  ranks.  Shegog  (the 
orderly)  and  the  trumpeter  came 
crashing  in  after ;  so  that  not  only 
Scarlett  himself,  but  all  the  three 
horsemen  who  constituted  his  im- 
mediate following,  were  now  en- 
gulfed in  the  column.' 

It  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  charge  woidd  end  like  Blount's 
in  Marmion : 

The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge, 
Made  for  a  space  an  opening  large, — 

The  rescued  standanl  rose, — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around, 
Like  pine-tree  rooted  from  the  ground 

It  sank  among  the  foes. 

The  English  were  not  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  Russians  were  not  driven 
back.  The  scene,  as  witnessed  from 
the  heights,  was  that  of  a  dark 
mass  dotted  by  waving  spots  of  red. 
What  had  been  done  by  Scarlett 
and  the  three  horsemen  with  him, 
was  pretty  closely  imitated  by  the 
rest  of  the  300,  and  whilst  they 
were  still  at  work  with  their  swords 
in  the  centre  of  the  serried  mass, 
the  wings  of  the  Russian  colamn 
were  shattered  and  driven  in  by 
the  reserves  of  the  heavy  cavalry, 
about  150  sabres  altogether.  Mr. 
Kinglake's  detailed  account  of  the 
conflict.,  with  its  exciting  incidents, 
may  rank  with  Scott's  battles  for 
vividness.  The  general  result  was 
this :  *  Presently  the  Russians  who 
had  hitherto  maintained  their  array 
caused  or  suffered  their  horses  to 
back  a  little.  The  movement  was 
slight,  but  close  followed  by  surer 
signs.  The  ranks  visibly  loosened. 
In  the    next    instant,    the    wholflp 
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colmnn  was  breaking.  In  the  next, 
all  the  horsemen  composing  it  had 
dispersed  into  one  immense  herd, 
and  —  still  hanging  together  as 
closely  as  they  could  without  hin- 
drance to  their  flight — ^were  gallop- 
ing up  the  hill-side  and  retreating 
by  the  way  they  had  come.' 

Here  was  a  golden  opportunity 
for  the  light  cavalry  (600  strong) 
who,  with  Lord  Cardigan  at  their 
head,  were  in  the  exact  position  for 
charging  the  retreating  enemy. 
Captoin  Morris,  commanding  the 
17th  Lancers,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  in  India,  eagerly  prayed 
that  the  brigade  might  charge,  or 
that  he  at  least,  vrith  his  regiment, 
might  be  permitted  to  attack.  He 
prayed  in  vain ;  and  the  scene  is 
thus  presented  by  Mr.  Kinglake : 

*  A  brigade  of  light  cavalry  dravm 
up  in  two  lines  on  good  turf,  and 
employed  in  the  occupation  of  gaz- 
ing upon  a  fight  sustained  against 
a  great  stress  of  numbers  by  their 
comrades  the  Heavy  Dragoons ;  the 
man  of  the  Sutlej  entreating  that 
the  brigade  might  advance  to  the 
rescue,  but  rebuffed  and  overruled 
by  the  higher  authority  of  the  man 
from  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine 
who  sits  erect  in  his  saddle,  and  is 
fitfully  "  damning  the  Heavies  "  in- 
stead of  taking  part  in  their  fight — 
these  might  seem  to  be  the  crea- 
tures of  the  brain  evoked  perhaps 
for  some  drama  of  the  grossly  hu- 
morous sort*;  but  because  of  the 
sheer  truth,  their  place  is  historic ; 
and  if  comedy  seems  to  result,  it  is 
comedy  prepared  in  Whitehall.  It 
is  comedy  too  of  that  kind  which 
sometimes  teaches  and  warns.  By 
the  will  of  our  miHtary  authorities 
at  home,  the  man  versed  in  war 
was  placed  under  the  man  versed 
in  quarrels.  Lord  Cardigan  had 
been  charged  to  command ;  Captain 
Morris  had  to  obey.  The  exagge- 
raiaons  men  look  for  in  satire  were 
forestalled  and  outdone  by  the 
Horse  Quards 

'  Lord  Lucan,  as  may  well  be  sup- 


posed, was  bitterly  vexed  by  tHe  in- 
action of  his  Light  Brigade,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  combat  he  sent  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  with  a  message 
which  enjoined  Lord  Cardigan  in 
^ture,  whenever  his  Divisional 
General  might  be  attacking  in  front, 
to  lose  no  opportunity  of  making  a 
flank  attack.  The  message  added, 
that  Lord  Lucan  would  always  be 
ready  to  give  a  like  support  to 
Lord  Cardigan. 

'  I  have  teiced  the  feult  up  to  its 
sources.  K  ever  there  were  to  be 
uttered  a  taunt  which  should  im- 
pute the  inaction  of  Lord  Cardigan 
to  any  cause  worse  than  mistake, 
this  short,  cogent  answer  would 
follow,  "  He  led  the  *  Light  Cavalry 
charge.'  "  ' 

^Repulsed  with  loss,'  says  a 
French  spectator,  the  Vicomte  de 
No^,  quoted  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  *the 
Russian  cavalry  regained  the  heights, 
where  it  might  have  been  annihi- 
lated if  the  English  light  cavalry, 
under  the  orders  of  Lord  Cardigan, 
had  charged  it  during  its  retreat. 
There  was  the  occasion,  there  should 
have  been  exercised  the  initiative 
of  the  cavalry  general,  and  later  in 
the  day  it  was  made  apparent  that 
bravery  is  no  sufficient  substitute 
for  initiative.' 

It  was  this  initiative  that  was  in- 
variably wanting,  and  the  want  of 
it  fully  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
campaign,  no  military  genius  was 
evolved  except  Todleben.  Nor  was 
this  merely  the  want  of  the  military 
coup  (Toeil :  it  was  the  want  of 
moral  courage,  the  fear  of  responsi- 
bility, often  more  fraught  with  evil 
than  physical  fear,  which  paraljrsed 
the  action  of  the  commanders,  and 
wasted  the  courage  of  the  men. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  is 
the  light  cavalry  charge,  whicH 
was  ordered  and  executed  in  blind 
obedience  to  a  misunderstood  order, 
by  commanders  who  knew  it  to  be 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  war.     Mr.  Kinglake  lias. 
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done  excellent  service  by  going 
folly  into  the  details,  which  convey 
a  widely  different  impression  from 
&e  prevalent  one  left  by  the  Cardi- 
gan controversy.  We  now  see 
that,  although  Lord  Cardigan  did 
xtothing  more  than  ran  the  gauntlet 
between  the  heights,  ride  through 
Uie  battery,  and  ride  back  agam, 
some  other  officers  and  troops  did  a 
f^reat  deal  more :  they  carried  con* 
fusion  into  the  ranks  of  a  vastly 
superior  force  of  cavalry,  and  fairly 
drove  them  from  their  ground. 
Nor  was  it  generally  known  that 
^  order  under  which  Lord  Lucan 
icted  was  the  fourth  of  a  series, 
with  which  it  must  be  collated  to 
elicit  the  real  meaning.  The  third 
nn  thus : 

Qiraliy  to  advance  and  take  advantage 
ef  anj  opporttmity  to  recover  the  heights. 
They  will  be  snpported  by  the  infantry 
vbidk  hftve  been  ordered  [to]  advance  on 
tvo&ontfi. 

Lord  liucan  appears  to  have  xm- 
derelood  this  order  as  if  he  was  to 
sipport,  instead  of  being  supported 
ty,  infiintry.  The  cav^ry  did  not 
idvanoe ;  and  Lord  Raglan,  with 
the  headquarter  staff  on  the  heights, 
were  under  an  impression  that 
the  Russians  were  bringing  forward 
Kmie  teams  of  artillery  to  carry  off 
the  English  guns  captured  in  the 
Turkish  redoubts.  This  led  to  the 
feorth  order,  which  ran  thus : 

Lofd  Raglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to  ad- 
nee  rapidly  to  the  front,  and  try  to  pre- 
vst  XhA  enemy  carnring  away  the  guns. 
Tvxsp  of  horse-artillery  may  accompany. 
Fie&db  cavahy  is  on  your  left.  Immediate. 
(Signed)  R.  Aibet. 

There  was  clearly  nothing  in  the 
terms  of  this  order  purporting  that 
the  light  cavalry  were  to  gallop  up 
ft  valley,  between  heights  bristling 
with  aoiillery  and  riflemen,  to  at- 
tack a  battery  a  mile  or  so  off,  or 
indeed  to  attack  at  all  It  left 
({Bite  as  much  to  discretion  as  the 
ti&ird.  Unluckily  the  bearer  was 
Csptedn  Nolan,  a  high-spirited  and 
ahfe  officer,  who  was  burning  vnt^ 


impatience  at  what  he  thought  the 
slackness  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  he 
closed  a  short  and  sharp  colloquy 
with  Lord  Lucan  by  saying,  as  he 
threw  his  head  back  and  pointed 
vfith  his  hand,  *  There,  my  lord,  is 
vour  enemy :  there  are  your  guns.* 
Neither  guns  nor  enemy  were  in 
sight ;  and  Mr.  Kinglake  contends 
that  the  gestures  and  words  were 
meant  to  convey  a  taunt,  not  to 
nve  topographical  guidance;  the 
divergence  of  the  one  route  from 
the  other  at  the  spot  where  Nolan 
made  the  gesture  being  represented 
by  an  angle,  of  little  more  than 
twenty  degrees. 

What  passed  between  Lord  Lucan 
and  Lord  Cardigan  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity.  Lord  Lucan  thinks 
he  left  full  discretion  to  Lord  Cardi- 
gan *to  halt  so  soon  as  he  found 
that  there  was  no  useful  object  to 
be  gained,  but  great  risk  to  be  in- 
cuired.*  Lord  Cardigan  considered 
that  his  orders  were  peremptory,  to 
attack  the  Russians  at  the  end  of 
the  valley.  After  pointing  out  to 
Lord  Lucan  (who  assented)  the 
perilous  character  of  the  attack, 
he  gave  the  command  to  advance, 
placing  himself  quite  alone  at  a 
distance  of  two  horses'  length  in 
advance  of  his  staff,  and  some  five 
horses'  length  in  advance  of  his 
first  line.  By  the  etiquette  of  the 
service,  it  would  seem,  the  leader  of 
a  cavalry  charge  must  literally  lead 
in  this  fashion : 

Before  Lord  Cardigan  had  ridden  a  hun- 
dred paces  in  advance,  he  encountered  a 
sight  which  filled  him  with  anger.  Bight 
before  him  he  saw  Captain  Nolan  auda- 
ciously riding  across  his  front  from  left  to 
right:  but  not  content  with  a  trespass 
which  iJone  wonld  have  been  shockiiu; 
enough  to  Lord  Cardigan's  orderly  mind. 
Captain  Kolan,  turning  round  in  his  saddle, 
was  shouting,  and  waving  his  sword  as 
though  he  would  address  the  brigade.  We 
now  know  that  when  Nolan  thus  strangely 
deported  himself,  he  was  riding  in  a  direc- 
tion which  might  well  give  significance  to 
his  shouts  and  his  gestures ;  for,  instead  of 
choosixig  a  line  of  advance  like  that  pur- 
sued by  Lord  Cardigan,  he  rode  crossing 
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the  iront  of  the  brigadoi  and  bearing  avav 
to  the  right  front  of  our  advancing  squad- 
rons, as  though  he  would  go  on  to  the  spot 
on  the  Causeway  Heights  where  the  Odessa 
regiment  stood  posted.  Begarded  in  con- 
nection with  this  significant  fact,  the  anx- 
ious entreaties  which  he  sought  to  express 
by  Toice  and  by  signs  would  apparently 
mean  something  like  this — '  You  are  going 
quite  wrong!  You  are  madly  going  down 
this  North  Valley  between  flanking  fires, 
where  you  won't  have  an  enemy  in  your 
front  for  the  next  mile.  This — the  way 
you  see  me  going — this  is  the  direction  to 
take  for  doing  what  Lord  Raglan  has 
ordered.  Bring  up  the  left  shoulder,  and 
incline  to  your  right  as  you  see  me  doing. 
This,  this  is  the  way  to  get  at  the  enemy !  * 

But  a  Russian  shell  bursting  on  the  right 
front  of  Lord  Cardigan  now  threw  out  a 
fragment  which  met  Nolan  full  on  the 
che^t,  and  tore  a  wa^  into  his  heart.  The 
sword  dropt  from  his  hand ;  but  the  arm 
with  which  he  was  waving  it  the  moment 
before  still  remained  high  uplifted  in  the 
air,  and  the  grip  of  the  practised  horseman 
remaining  as  yet  unreloxed  still  held  him 
firm  in  his  saddle.  Missing  the  perfect 
hand  of  his  master,  aud  finding  the  accus- 
tomed governance  now  succeeded  by  dan- 
gling reins,  the  horse  all  at  once  wheeled 
about,  and  began  to  gallop  back  upon  the 
front  of  the  advancing  brigade.  Then  from 
what  had  been  Nolan — and  his  form  was 
still  erect  in  the  saddle,  his  sword-arm  still 
high  in  the  air — there  burst  forth  a  cry  so 
strange  and  appalling  that  the  hearer  who 
rode  the  nearest  to  him  has  always  called  it 
'  unearthly.*  And  in  truth,  I  imagine,  the 
sound  resulted  from  no  human  will,  but 
rather  from  those  spasmodic  forces  which 
may  act  upon  the  bodily  frame  when  life,  as 
a  power,  has  ceased.  The  firm-seated  rider, 
with  arm  uplifted  and  stiff,  could  hardly 
be  ranked  with  the  living.  The  shriek  men 
heard  rending  the  air  was  scarce  other  than 
the  shriek  of  a  corpse.  This  dead  horse- 
man rode  on  till  he  had  passed  through  the 
interval  of  the  1 3th  Light  Dragoons.  Then 
at  last  he  dropt  out  of  the  saddle. 

An  officer  of  the  Guards,  who  set  down 
at  the  time  in  his  journal  what  he  had 
learnt  of  this  part  of  the  battle,  went  on  to 
say  lightly  in  passing  that  the  blame  of  the 
error  woiild  bo  laid  upon  Captain  Nolan, 
because  the  captain  was  dead.  Whether 
based  on  sound  reason  or  not,  the  prophecy 
was  amply  fulfilled.  None,  so  fiir  as  I 
know,  have  yet  questioned  that,  when 
wrought  into  anger  by  the  reception  given 
to  Lord  Raglan's  order,  the  aide  de-camp 
was  guilty  of  a  high  military  offence — ^the 
offence  of  openly  taunting  a  general  officer 
in  front  of  his  troops ;  and  the  limit  of  Uie 


evil  thus  done  will  never  be  measured,  for 
no  man  can  reckon  and  sav  how  much  an 
insulting  apostrophe  may  have  tended  to 
disturb  the  Judgment  of  the  Lieutcoant- 
Geneml  upon  wnom  at  that  moment  the 
fate  of  our  cavalry  was  depending;  but 
when  this  has  been  freely  acknowledged, 
it  is  hard  to  see  any  other  or  heavier  share 
of  the  blame  that  can  justly  be  charged 
against  Nolan's  memory.  The  notion  of 
his  not  understanding  the  order  he  brought, 
the  notion  of  his  mistaking  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  of  unoccupied  valley  for  those  occu- 
pied heights  which  our  cavalry  was  to  try 
to  recover,  the  notion  of  his  seeking  to 
annul  Lord  Raglan's  order  in  regard  to  the 
captured  guns,  the  notion  of  his  intending 
(by  a  taunt  and  an  outpointed  hand)  to 
send  our  troops  down  the  North  Valley — 
all  these,  it  would  seem,  for  reasons  al- 
ready disclosed,  are  too  grossly  improbable 
to  be  worthy  of  acceptance;  and  unless 
error  lurks  in  fair  inference,  he  was  in  the 
very  act  of  striving  to  bend  the  advance  of 
our  squadrons,  and  bring  them  to  the  true 
point  of  attack,  when  death  came  and 
ended  his  yearnings  for  the  glory  of  the 
cavalry  arm. 

This  theory  is  supported   by  a 
diagram,  and  strikes  ns  to  be  both 
true  and  new.   The  devoted  brigade 
went  on,  gradually  quickening  the 
pace  as  they  neared  the  battery. 
Not  more  than  sixty  of  the  first  line 
were    left   when   they  entered    it, 
following  their   leader,   who    shot 
through  between  the  guns,  and  pur- 
sued his  onward  course  till  he  found 
liimself  riding  down  singly  towards 
a  large  body  of  Russian  cavalry, 
about  eighty  yards  from  the  battery. 
Two  or  three  Cossacks  were  de- 
tached from  this  body  to  capture 
him,  but  they  set  about  it  so  irreso- 
lutely that  *  before  he  had  galloped 
far   back,  and  whilst  still  on  the 
Russian    side  of   the  battery,    he 
found  that  he  had  already  extri- 
cated himself  from  personal  moles- 
tation, and  had  leisure  to  determine 
what  next  he  would  do. '     He  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
back ;  and  after  being  the  first  in, 
bo  contrived  to  be  the  first   out. 
Mr.  £[inglake  insists  on  separating 
bis  lordship's  personal  advance  and 
retreat  by  a  hard  and  fast  line. 
*  He  construed  his  orders  so  proudly,. 
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and  obeyed  them  with  a  persisiencj 
at  once  so  brave  and  so  fatal,  that 
— even  nnder  the  light  evolved 
from  a  keen,  searching  controyersy 
— ^his  leadership  of  this  singolar 
charge  still  keeps  its  heroic  pro- 
portions. 

*  De  mortnis  nil  nisi  venmt ; '  and 
we  nmst  beware  of  doing  less  than 
justice  to  the  living  by  doing  more 
than  jnstioe  to  the  d^kd.  In  point 
of  mere  personal  bravery,  all  the 
officers  and  men  who  galloped  down 
that  vt^ey  of  death  were  pretty 
nearly  on  a  par,  and  deserve  eqoal 
credit  for  so  gdlantly  obeying  the 
call  of  dnty.  JBut  snrely  the  high 
point  of  heroism  is  hardly  reached 
by  the  leader  who,  in  the  very 
crisis  of  the  combat,  is  exclnsively 
occupied  witii  self.  His  story  was 
that  when  he  looked  round,  he  saw 
none  of  his  first  line  except  a  scat- 
tered remnant  in  retreat.  Then  w^ 
did  he  not  join  that  remnant  ?  ae 
gays  that  he  conld  nowhere  see 
his  supports,  althoagh  he  mnst 
^ve  passed  ihrough  them  as  they 
were  entering  the  battery  or  en- 
gaged in  it.  But  did  he  look  for 
thmn  ?  Did  he  reflect  that  the  first 
ind  second  lines  were  as  mnch  a 
pafft  of  his  command  as  the  first  ? 
Did  he  so  mnch  as  hold  np  his 
sword  for  a  rally?  On  the  con- 
^ary,  he  nsed  to  boast  that,  from 
one  end  of  the  affair  to  the  other, 
he  held  his  sword  on  the  slope,  as 
if  he  was  riding  paist  the  Qneen  in 
Hyde  Park. 

Speaking  of  the  advance,  Mr. 
Kinglake  says  that  (with  one  slight 
exception)  'Lord  Uardigan,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  the  onset,  did 
not  speak  nor  make  sign.  Riding 
straight  and  erect,  he  never  once 
turned  in  his  saddle  with  the  object 
of  getting  a  glance  at  the  state  of 
the  squadrons  which  followed  him.' 
This,  conpled  with  the  similarly 
mechanical  character  of  the  retreat, 
suggests  the  image  of  an  automaton 
that  has  been  wound  up  to  execute 
a  certain  set  of  movements  and 


then  stop.  As  he  was  certainly 
brave,  the  only  solution  is  that  his 
mind  was  confiised,  or  that  he 
wholly  misconceived  the  novel  and 
trying  duties  that  had  devolved 
upon  him. 

*  What  was  he  to  do  ? '  asks  Mr. 
Kinglake,  who  adds,  by  way  of 
note:  'As  was  said  by  the  Ix)rd 
Chief  Justice  (Cockbum),  it  would 
be  well  for  men  forming  opinions 
upon  Lord  Cardigan's  conduct,  to 
ask  themselves  how  they  would  have 
acted  in  a  similar  state  of  things. '^ 
Such  a  test  might  be  fair  enough 
if  applied  to  generals  of  cavalry, 
but  it  is  fer  from  satisfactory  when 
addressed  to  the  vast  majority  of 
persons  of  or  by  whom  public  opi- 
nion is  made  up.  What  if  they 
frankly  admit  that  they  should  have 
lost  their  presence  of  mind,  or  that 
the  act  of  screwing  their  courage 
to  the  sticking  place  would  have 
exhausted  them?  It  is  not  their 
vocation  to  lead  charges. 

They  might  also  reply  by  pointing 
to  what  was  done  by  other  officers 
with  inferior  responsibihties  in  the 
self-same  emergency — by  Colonel 
Mayow,  Captain  Jenyns,  Captain 
Morris,  Sergeant  O'Hara,  Colonel 
Shewell,  or  Lord  George  Paget. 
Instead  of  acting  on  the  sa^ive  qui 
pent  principle  like  their  leader, 
they  rallied  their  men,  covered  the 
retreat,  made  repeated  charges 
against  desperate  odds,  cut  their 
way  back,  and  so  discomfited  or 
bullied  the  Russians  that,  in  Mr. 
Kinglake's  opinion,  if  the  blow  had 
been  followed  up,  a  decisive  advan- 
tage, if  not  an  absolute  victory, 
might  have  been  won.  But  here, 
again,  the  *  initiative '  was  want- 
ing :  the  sole  approximation  to  it 
being  the  brilliant  achievement  of 
D'Allonville  and  the  famous  Fourth 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  who  drove  the 
Russians  from  one  of  the  two  flank- 
ing ranges,  and  thus  diminished  by 
one  haff  the  fire  to  which  the  re- 
treating English  were  exposed. 

'Well  imagined,  well  timed,  tm- 
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dertaken  with  exactly  apt  means, 
performed  witii  boldness  as  well 
as  with  skill,  and  then  suddenly 
at  the  right  moment  arrested  and 
brought  to  a  close,  this  achieve- 
ment was  not  only  brilliant  in  it- 
self, but  had  the  merit  of  being 
amply  relevant,  if  so  we  may 
speak,  to  the  then  passing  phase 
of  the  battle,  and  became  on  the 
whole  a  teaching  example  (on  a 
small  scale)  of  &e  way  in  which 
a  competent  man  strikes  a  blow 
with  the  cavalry  arm.  The  troops 
engaged  in  this  enterprise  were  not 
the  fellow-countrymen  of  those 
whose  attack  they  undertook  to 
support ;  but  that  is  a  circumstance 
which,  far  from  diminishing  the 
lustre  of  the  exploit,  gave  it  only  a 
more  chivalrous  grace.  The  names 
of  General  Morris  and  General 
D'Allonville  are  remembered  in  the 
English  army  with  admiration  and 
gratitude.' 

But  this  famous  corps,  as  Mr. 
E^inglake  takes  good  care  to  state, 
had  not  been  formed  or  trained 
under  the  Second  Empire : 

'  Though  originating  in  arrange- 
ments somewhat  similar  to  those 
by  which  our  irregular  cavjdry  in 
India  is  constructed,  and  though 
mounted  on  Algerine  horses,  the 
horsemen  called  "the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique  "  were  French  at  the  time 
now  spoken  of,  and  they  constituted 
an  admirably  eflElcient  body  of 
horse ;  but  if  all  the  four  regiments 


^hich  composed  it  were  equal  the 
one  to  the  other  in  intrinsic  worth, 
the  one  which  had  had  the  fortune 
to  b^  in  the  greatest  number  of 
brilliant  actions  was  the  "  Fourth." 
From  the  frequency  with  which  the 
corps  had  chanced  to  be  moved  in 
Algeria,  it  went  by  the  name  of  the 
"^ftraveller"  regiment.  From  the 
period  of  its  merely  rudimentary 
state  in  1840,  home  down  to  this 
war  against  Russia,  the  career  of 
the  regiment  had  been  marked  by 
brilliant  enterprises.  When  the  Due 
d'Aumale  performed  that  famous 
exploit  of  lus  at  Taguin,  overmling 
all  the  cautions  addressed  to  him 
by  general  officers  and  resisting  the 
enixeaties  of  his  Arab  allies  (who 
implored  him  to  wait  for  his  in- 
fontry),  it  was  with  this  "  Fourth  " 
regiment  of  the  African  Chasseurs, 
supported  only  by  some  Spahis  or 
native  horsemen,  that  the  yonthM 
prince  broke  his  way  into  tiie  great 
esmala  of  Abdel  Evader,  swept 
through  it  like  a  hurricane,  over- 
took and  defeated  the  enemy's 
column,  cut  off  its  retreat,  rode 
down  the  Emir's  new  battalions  of 
regular  in&ntry,  and  made  himself 
master  of  all.' 

These  volumes  close  with  a  sup- 
plementary chapter  on  Lord  Cardi- 
gan, with  which  we  are  sorry  to 
disagree,  nor  do  we  see  why  what 
was  honestly  written  during  his 
lifetime  should  be  shaded  away  or 
softened  down  since  his  death. 
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THE  HUSH  POLICY  OF  THE  DISRAELI   ADMINISTRATION, 
AND  ITS  RESULTS.' 


WE  have  reached  a  stage  of  the 
Irish  Qaestion  at  which  we 
may  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the 
recent  controversy  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  and  the  Opposition, 
and  at  which  we  may  notice  dis- 
tinctly the  manifold  issues  involved 
in  the  subject.  The  Suspensory 
Bill,  which,  in  the  language  of  its 
cliief  opponent,  we  may  hope  will 
in  some  degree  '  reconcile  races  and 
terminate  the  sorrows  of  afflicted 
centuries,'  by  affirming  that  Reli- 
gious Equality  shall  be  our  future 
policy  for  Ireland,  has  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons 
trinrnphantly,  and,  as  we  write,  is 
being  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords 
to  abide  its  decision.  "We  may  guess 
how  the  measure  will  be  dealt  with 
in  an  august  assembly  which  we 
shall  not  characterise  with  the  au- 
thor of  Comngsbf/y '  as  a  mere  Court 
of  Registration  of  the  decrees  of  the 
ffoDse  of  Commons,'  yet  which  of 
late  years  has  too  often  been  a 
type  of  the  Conservatism^  *that 
asBomes  in  theory  that  everything 


established  should  be  maintained, 
but  at  last  adopts  in  practice  that 
everything  that  is  established  is 
indefensible.'  Lord  Russell,  true 
to  the  genius  of  his  life,  will, 
doubtless,  after  alluding  briefly 
to  his  noble  inconsistency  in  this 
matter,  urge  on  the  peers  the  neces- 
sity and  wisdom  of  giving  Ireland 
an  instalment  of  justice;  and  per- 
haps will  hint  at  the  extreme  im- 
prudence of  trying  '  to  restrain  the 
powerful  by  the  weak ' — we  again 
make  use  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  words ; — 
of  rejecting  what  had  been  solemnly 
proposed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
by  immense  majorities.  Lord  Derby, 
bound  by  his  rash  prediction  *  '  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  would 
be  irreconcilably  at  variance  on  this 
measure,'  will  possibly  vindicate  the 
State  Church  in  Ireland  on  his  fa- 
vourite principle  of  '  muzzling  the 
Catholics,'  and  may  win  a  short-lived 
victory,  perchance  disastrous  to  his 
party  and  his  order.  Lord  Grey, 
we  dare  say,  unable  to  perceive 
that  in  politics  theories  must  bend 
to  facts,  will  resent  that  his  plan  for 


'  This  article  ma  written  some  days  before  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
its  publicatioii  was  unavoidably  delayed.    We  print  it,  however,  as  it  originally  stood. 

*  April  28,  186S.  Our  quotations  irom  recent  speeches  in  Parliament  have  been  taken 
from  the  reports  of  The  Tinut,  We  thus  secure  a  standard  of  reference  and  accuracy, 
aad  avoid  'authorised  reports'  of  speeches,  often  '  revised '  for  a  purpose.  Jp 

TOL.  Lxxym. — ^KO.  ocgclhy.  l  2  6 
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the  ecclesiastical  settlement  of  Ire- 
land is  not  being  carried  out,  and 
will  separate  himself  from  his  na- 
tural allies ;  and  his  example  will  be, 
perhaps,  followed  by  a  few  crotchety 
or  jealous  malcontents.  As  for  the 
bishops,  some  vdll,  no  doubt,  repeat 
the  curious  pleas  for  the  Irish  Esta- 
blishment heard  at  the  meeting  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  and  may  justify 
the  caustic  sneer  of  their  present 
director  in  Church  and  State,  that' 
*  they  have  never  influenced  public 
opinion,  touched  the  heart  of  na- 
tions, or  guided  the  conscience  of  a 
perplexed  people.'  Lord  Cairns,  we 
are  afraid,  will  prove  too  plainly 
that  a  great  lawyer  may  be  a  bad 
politician  ;  and  the  ^rank  and  file  of 
the  Conservative  nobles  will  main- 
tain the  *  independence  of  the  House 
of  Lords  '  as  long  as  obstruction  is 
safely  practicable.  On  the  whole, 
we  suppose  the  Suspensory  Bill  will 
meet  the  fate  of  so  many  reforms  of 
the  noblest  and  most  liberal  kind — 
it  will  be  thrown  out  in  the  House 
of  Lords  until  the  national  voice 
shall  enforce  the  reluctant  assent  of 
that  assembly.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
bill  is  itself  merely  a  preliminary  to 
permanent  legislation  hereafter,  and 
the  nation  will  have  to  pronounce 
on  its  merits,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
consider  briefly  the  actual  state  of 
the  Irish  Question ;  how  it  has  been 
treated  by  our  political  parties,  and 
what  have  been  the  results  of  the 
conduct  in  this  respect  of  our  rival 
statesmen. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  during 
the  last  year,  and  of  general  opinion 
towards  that  country,  must  be  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  The 
dangerous  aspect  of  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy, and  the  prolonged  suspen- 
«ion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  had 
made  Englishmen  perceive  at  last 
that  a  new  policy  for  'Ireland  was 
necessary;  and  it  was  universally 
admitted  that  the  Session  of  1868 
was  to  be  emphatically  an  Irish 


Session.  Lord  Russell,  as  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  gave  utterance  to 
the  public  sentiment  at  the  close  of 
the  Session  of  1 867 ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  his  weighty  words  were 
not  disregarded  by  the  Government. 
The  tragedy  at  Manchester,  the 
trials  that  followed,  the  sympathy 
expressed  in  Ireland  for  the  crimi- 
nals, and  above  all  the  Clerkenwell 
outrage,  gave  strength  to  the  pre- 
vious general  conviction ;  and  "when 
Parliament  met,  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  the  country  echoed  Liord 
Stanley's  phrase  that  'Ireland  was 
the  question  of  the  hour,'  and  felt 
that  the  problem  must  be  dealt  with. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Admi- 
nistration  must  have  formed  con- 
elusions  on  Irish  aflairs  ;  and,  to  do 
them  justice,  they  performed  this 
duty.  In  his  first  speech  after  he 
had  become  premier,  Mr.  Disraeli  an- 
nounced that  his^  *  domestic  policy 
would  be  a  liberal,  a  truly  liberal 
policy  ;*  that  the  Chief  Secretary  in 
a  few  days  would  *  state  our  general 
policy  with  regard  to  Ireland ;  *  and 
that '  if  that  policy  were  impugned, 
he  and  his  colleagues  would  be  pre- 
pared to  vindicate  it.'  This  must 
have  meant  that  generous  measures 
for  Ireland  were  not  only  in  con- 
templation, but  had  been  devised  by 
a  united  Cabinet ;  and,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  First  Minister  had  a  par- 
ticular reason  to  be  strictly  accurate, 
for  Lord  Russell's  voice  was  ringing* 
in  his  ears  denouncing*  *  deception,* 
and  *  a  government  which  professed 
one  thing  and  meant  another.'  The 
Administration,  if  it  did  not  redeem 
did  not  wholly  forfeit  its  pledg-e  ; 
and  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Maguire's 
motion.  Lord  Mayo*  put  forward  the* 
Ministerial  programme  in  an  elabo- 
rate speech  of  considerable  ability. 
The  policy  he  indicated,  if  not  *  truly 
liberal,'  diverged  widely  from  Irish. 
Conservatism,  and  in  its  tendencies 
could  not  be  mistaken.  On  the 
Land  Question  he  proposed  to  revive 


«  March  6. 


*  Il>i<l-),gitizedbyGt  '  March  10. 
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the  Devon  Comuilssion,  and  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  improve  the  relations  of 
limdlord  and   Tenant;    and  with 
respect  to  the  Irish  State  Chorch 
he  deprecated  agitation,  pleaded  for 
ddaj,  and  dwelt  on  the  many  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject.     In  all  this 
there  was  nothing  strange ;  but  on 
two  questions  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance Lord  Mayo  ^adowed  forth 
with  distinctness  a  policy  of  a  very 
different  character.  In  opposition  to 
party  traditions,  and  to  tiie  current 
of  modem  thought,  he  announced 
the  determination  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  to   confer  a  charter  on  the 
college  in  Dublin,  which  had  been 
founded  bv  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
fior  the  higher  education  of  Catholics 
in  Ireland,    and  thus  to  create  a 
Cadiolic  university  'which  would, 
as  far  as  possible,  stand  in  the  same 
idation  to  the  Boman  Catholic  po- 
pnlation,  as  Trinity  CoUege  does  to 
the  Protestant.'      This  institution 
was  in  a  great  degree  to  be  under 
the  Catholic  Episcopate,  and  *  to  be 
altogether  free   from   Govermnent 
control ;'  and  it  was  to  consist  of  a 
imiTersity  and  colleges,  the  one  to 
be  called  into  existence  by  an  imme- 
diate subsidy  of  public  money,  the 
others    to  be    endowed    hereafter. 
*With  regard  to   endowments,   it 
will  he  essential,  of  course,  if  Par- 
Hament  agrees  to  the  proposal,  in 
the  first  instance  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  university 
— tiiat  is  to  say,  for  the  expenses 
ci  the  officers  and  of  the  professors, 
and  also  to  make  some  provision  for 
a  bnilding ;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
if  Parliament  approves  the  scheme, 
it  will  not  be  indisposed  to  endow 
certain     university      scholarships. 
With  regard  to  the  endowment  of 
colleges,  it  is  impossible  we  could 
inake  cmy  proposal  of  that  kbid  at 
present,  until  we  Icnow  wliat  hind 
ih  colleges  mill  he.^     This  specific 
scheme  was  followed  by  another, 
niore  obscure  in  terms,  but  showing 
plainly  that  the  Government  wished 
to  preserve  the  State  Church,  and 


to  convert  the  rival  Churches  in 
Ireland  into  establishments  of  a 
similar  type,  bound  to  the  State 
and  salaried  by  it.  *  The  Presby- 
terians are  receiving  a  grant,  which, 
at  the  best,  is  a  miserable  apology, 
and  the  Protestant  Church  is  not 
at  all  averse  to  an  alteration  m  their 
position.''  'But  we  must  not  pre- 
scribe hastily;  and  of  all  the  schemes 
which  have  been  proposed,  I  object 
pre-eminently  to  that  known  as  the 
process  of  levelling  down.'.  .  'There 
would  not,  I  believe,  he  any  objection 
to  make  all  Churches  equal,  but  the  re- 
sult must  be  secured  by  elevaiimi,  not 
by  confiscation.* 

Sach  was  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
Government,  announced  by  the 
Minister  chiefly  responsible,  with 
the  sanction  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  colleagues.  Considering  how 
improbable  it  was  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  consent  to  found 
a  purely  Catholic  university  in 
Ireland,  or  to  tax  the  empire  in  order 
to  prop  up  the  Irish  State  Church 
with  rival  establishments,  this  policy 
may  have  been  merely  a  scheme  to 
amuse  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  with 
projects,  well  known  to  be  impos- 
sible to  accomplish,  and  to  detach 
them  from  the  Liberal  party.  Or 
like  the  budget  of  1852,  and  other 
designs  from  the  same  brain,  it  may 
have  been  simply  a  specious  plan, 
full  of  great '  principles'  that  lead  to 
nothing,  intended  to  cover  like  a 
purple  patch  the  ragged  poverty  of 
Disraelite  statesmanship,  and  to 
serve  in  its  turn  the  game  of  illusion. 
But  its  insincerity  or  its  crude- 
ness  did  not  make  it  the  less  the 
deliberate  act  of  the  Tory  Cabinet 
which  put  it  forward;  and,  save 
that  it  was  practically  unwise — since, 
in  the  actual  state  of  opinion,  it  was 
certain  to  be  rejected  by  Parliament 
— we  are  far  from  saying  that,  in  its 
general  outline,  it  did  not  deserve 
respect  and  attention.  That  this 
policy,  however,  was  what  we  have 
described,  and  was  so  understood 
by  all  public  men,  is  not  open  to 
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reiki  qaestiou.  Mr.  Gladstone,  fol- 
lowing Lord  Mayo  in  the  debate, 
interpreted  it  in  its  obvioas  sense, 
in  the  hearing,  we  believe,  of  its 
exponent,  and  he  challenged  the 
Government  on  the  point  directly, 
without  having  been  in  the  least 
contradicted.^  *I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what 
appears  to  me  a  point  of  great  im« 
portance.  We  have  reached  a 
stage  in  the  progress  of  this  contro- 
versy. Not  only  did  the  noble  lord 
say  *'  Make  the  Consolidated  Fund 
tributary  for  the  universities  of  par- 
ticular communions  or  denomina- 
tions,'' but  he  made  a  significant 
allusion  with  regard  to  the  Presby- 
terians. "The  Regium  Donum," 
said  the  noble  lord,  "is  miserably 
small,  and  is  utterly  unsuited  to  its 
purpose."  What,  sir,  is  the  sequi- 
tur  of  that  statement  ?  That  the 
Regium  Donum  is  to  be  increased, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Government, 
on  the  first  fevourable  opportunity : 
and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
if,  when  that  were  done,  there  was  a 
fear  of  thereby  exciting  a  sharper 
sense  of  inequality  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population,  all 
danger  of  that  would  be  met  by  the 
Government  with  an  assurance  that 
they  were  not  indisposed  to  make 
the  large  revenues  of  this  country 
directly  tributary  to  the  support  of 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
respectivemeritsof  "levellingup"  or 
"  levelling  down ; "  but "  equality," 
understood  in  the  sense  of  grants 
from  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to 
bring  the  general  population  of 
Ireland  up  to  the  level  of  the  Esta- 
bli^iment,or  understoodin  the  sense 
of  dividing  and  redistributing  the 
income  and  revenues  of  the  Esta- 
blishment in  salaries  and  stipends  to 
the  clergy  of  the  several  communi- 
ties— these  are  measures  which, 
whether  they  would  have  been 
beneficial  or  not  at  other  times,  have 


now,    in   my   opinion,   passed    all 
bounds  of  possibility.' 

Mr.  Disraeli,  who  replied  to  his 
opponent,  did  not  even  attempt  to 
disavow  this  interpretation  of  tlie 
Ministerial  policy.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  eulogised  Lord  Mayo's 
speech,  and  approved  his  sentiments 
in  every  respect,  though  his  lan- 
guage was  characteristically  vagae, 
and  dealt  a  good  deal  in  gaudy 
generalities.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  at  this  time  he  vindicated 
the  projects  for  Ireland  of  which 
doubtless  he  had  been  the  author. 
After  dwelling  at  length  on  the 
extreme  value  of  the  '  principle ' 
of  ecclesiastical  endowments,  '  as 
connecting  Government  with  reli- 
gion,' he  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  celebrated  speech  in  whioh, 
as  far  back  as  1844,  he  had  de- 
nounced the  ^ alien'  Irish  Esta- 
blishment, had  described  it  as  a 
'  Puritan  *  institution,  and  had  de- 
clared that  'the  Irish  Church 
Question  would  be  settled  on 
principles  analogous  to  those  laid 
down  by  a  great  statesman  in  1636, 
when  there  was  a  recognised 
equality  between  the  Churches  in 
Ireland. '  With  this  very  significant 
retrospect,  he  proceeded  to  justify 
in  plain  terms  the  '  establislunent ' 
of  the  Catholic  university ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  rest  of  his  plan, 
these  allusions  we  think  are  hardly 
ambiguous  ^  : — '  I  am  in  &vour  a£ 
ecclesiastical  endowments;  I  beheTe 
they  have  contributed  greaUj  to 
the  welfare  of  this  counlay.  .  .  * 
What  strikes  me  always  in  Ireland 
as  a  general  principle  is  that  you 

eJiould  create  and  iwt  destroy 

I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  my  strong 
opinion  that  we  are  approaching  a 
time  when  there  rrmst  be  a  change  in 
the  status  of  the  tmendowed  clergy  of 
Ireland,  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to 
say  that  I  am  in  favour  of  what  is 
called  paying  the  Irish  priests.  .  .  « 
I  am  unwilling    that    any  clergy 
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shodd  be  siipendiaries  of  the  State 
....  while  I  shonld  be  sorry  to 
see  anything  in  Ireland  destroyed. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Irish  Esta- 
blished Church  will  remain  with 
respect  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
population — with  regard  to  the  clergy 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  population 
— in  the  identical  position  which 
she  now  occupies.*  In  short,  at  the 
dose  of  this  debate,  not  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  doubted 
that  the  c5reation  of  a  Catholic  uni- 
rersity,  and  Religions  Equality, 
assured  by  placing  all  the  Churches 
in  Ireland  on  a  common  level,  were 
the  avowed  objects  of  the  Disraeli 
Ministry. 

In  Uns  state  of  things  Mr.  Glad- 
stone brought  forward  in  the  House 
(^Commons  the  famous  Resolutions, 
of  which  the  Suspensory  Bill  is  the 
(Kmseqnence.  He  proposed  that, 
subject  to  vested  rights,  the  Irish 
State  Church  should  cease  to  exist, 
and  that  an  address  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Crown,  to  place  at  the 
disposition  of  Parliament  the  tem- 
poral property  of  the  Irish  Esta- 
bKshment.  In  the  speech  in  which 
he  mtroduced  the  Resolutions,  he 
diowed  that  his  paramount  object 
was  to  efface  the  odious  sectarian 
ftsc^ndancy  of  which  the  State 
Chixrcli  is  the  chief  badge,  and  that 
a  Hberal  coristruction  of  vested 
rights  would  leave  that  Church 
three-fifths  of  its  revenues ;  and, 
while  he  distinctly  disclaimed  a 
deng^  of  endowing  rival  commu- 
luofiis  in  Ireland,  he  contented  him- 
self -with  a  declaration  that  any 
sarplns  of  the  ecclesiastical'  pro- 
perty ought  to  be  applied  to  pur- 
poses strictly  Irish.  K  we  consider 
this  poHcy  in  the  abstract,  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  state  of  opinion 
or  to  the  actual  condition  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  certainly  open,  we  think, 
to  objection.  It  abandons  to  the 
voluntaiy  system,  and  cuts  oflf  from 
relations     with     the     State,     the 


Churches  of  every  communion  in 
Ireland ;  and  it  will  perhaps  appro- 
priate to  secular  uses  some  part  of 
a  fund  originally  destined  to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  a  religious  people. 
But  if  we  reflect  that  no  other  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  Establishment 
exist — regard  being  had  to  English 
sentiments,  and  what  the  mischief 
of  that  Establishment  is — all  other 
considerations  give  way;  and  it 
would  have  been  treason  in  sound 
Liberals  to  have  hesitated  to  follow 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Government, 
as  will  be  remembered,,  met  the 
Resolutions  by  a  dilatory  amend- 
ment, which,  conceding  that '  con- 
siderable modifications '  in  the 
temporalities  of  the  Establishment 
might  be  *  expedient,*  proposed  to 
defer  legislation  on  the  subject  un- 
til the  meeting  of  the  Reformed 
Parliament.  We  must  pass  over  the 
censure  pronounced  by  Lord  Cran- 
bome  and  Mr.  Lowe  on  a  device 
which,  by  using  the  ambiguous 
term  'modifications,'  sought  to 
catch  the  votes  of  Liberals  who 
aimed  at  the  disendowment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  of  Conservatives 
who  merely  wished  to  reform  it; 
and  shall  simply  observe  that  it  wai^ 
a  Stanley  who  asked  *  what  thimble 
the  pea  was  under,'  and  that  Lord 
Stanley  will  perhaps  recollect  his 
leader's  aphorism^  '  that  cunning  is 
not  caution,  nor  habitual  perfidy 
high  policy  of  state.'  What  we 
would  direct  attention  to  is  that 
this  amendment  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  the  Qt>vem- 
ment  as  regards  the  Church  to  which 
We  have  already  referred;  and  Lord 
Stanley,  enigmatical  as  he  was, 
showed  that  he  had  not  receded 
from  that  policy.  In  criticising  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Resolutions,  and  dis- 
cussing with  unction  a  variety  of 
schemes  of  *  modifications '  of  the 
Irish  Establishment,  he  observed — 
*  Probably  not  one  educated  person 
in  a  hundred  will  contend  that  the 


Mr.  Disraeli.    April  ii,  1S45. 
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Irish  ecclesiastical  arrangenterits  are 
satisfactory  as  they  stand.  ...  I  do 
not  propose  at  this  time  to  go  into 
the  question  of  what  I  individually 
think  ought  to  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  the  Irish  Establishment.  .  .  . 
But  I  conceiye  that  some  modifica- 
tion ui  the  status  of  the  Irish  Church 
Estahh'shment  is  to  all  appearances 
inevitable'  The  faint  cheers  of 
the  Orange  members,  as  the  speaker 
of  these  words  resumed  his  seat, 
showed  how  they  understood  that 
Lord  Stanley  concurred  fully  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Gk)vemment. 

We  can  merely  glance  at  the  de- 
bates that  followed,  and  that  ended 
in  the  rejection  of  the  amendment, 
in  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Resolutions,  and  in  the  passing  of 
the  Suspensory  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  by  large  ma- 
jorities. On  the  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Establishment, 
the  argument  was  really  all  on  one 
side :  Lord  Stanley's  plea  for  delay 
was  scorned ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  re- 
mark that '  a  system  is  doomed  that 
cannot  bear  discussion,'  was  veri- 
fied. Li  1868,  as  in  184$,  no 
speaker  answered  Macaulay's  chal- 
lenge, '  Is  the  Irish  Church  a  good 
institution  ?  does  it  fulfil  a  single  end 
of  a  Church  ?  '  and  the  controversy 
simply  was  an  example  how  pre- 
judice, injustice,  and  lazy  Conser- 
vatism have  prolonged  the  being  of 
political  evil.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment was  not  only  a  palpable  failure 
and  scandal,  but  was  odious  to  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people,  its  de- 
fenders for  the  most  paH  fell  back 
on  the  dreary  platitudes  beside  the 
subject,  which  most  persons,  we 
suppose,  are  sick  of;  and  the  'rights 
of  property,*  the  'compact  of  the 
Union,'  the  Catholic  'pledge  of 
1829,'  the  Coronation  Oath,  the 
resident  gentry  supplying  the  place 
of  the  absentees — all  the  irrelevant 
fallacies  which  surround  this  ques- 
tion without  even  approaching  its 
merits — ^were  paraded  anew  in  the 


cause  of  obstruction.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  these  stale  topics,  nor  yet 
notice  the  unconscious  irony  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  rhapsody  on  'the  senti- 
mental grievance'  of  disestablish- 
ment to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  'loyal  Protestants,*  a  kind  of 
wrong  which  would  only  provoke 
his  sneers  in  the* case  of  the  lirish 
nation,  becoming  prodigious  in.  hia 
eyes  in  the  case  of  a  minority  in  it. 
Two  arguments  of  a  more  general 
scope  were  urged  especially  by  the 
Government  with  the  aim  evidently 
of  bettering  their  position,  and  of 
arousing  a  '  cry '  in  their  favour. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  having  made  up  bis 
mind  to  oppose  the  Resolutions  of  his 
rival,  dwelt  solemnly,  and  in  gran- 
diose phrase,  on  the  sacred  '  prin- 
ciple '  of  Establishments,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  identify  the  fortunes 
of  the  Irish  Establishment  in  every 
respect  with  those  of  the  National 
Church  of  England.  Amidst  aji 
extraordinary  mass  of  such  rubbish 
as  that  the  Irish  were  not  a  con- 
quered race,  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  in  the  same  position^ 
as  regards  the  State  Church,  as 
the  English  Dissenters,  and  that 
there  was  a  political  analogy  be- 
tween the  Establishment  and  the 
Fishmongers*  Company,  he  warned 
his  hearers  that,  even  in  Ireland^ 
'authority  is  not  to  be  divorced 
from  religion' — that  is,  that  a  State 
must  have  a  creed  and  propagate  it^ 
whatever  the  feelings  of  its  subjects, 
and  that  an  attack  on  the  Irish 
Establishment  would  imperil,  and, 
if  successful,  destroy,  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State  in  this  xx)untry . 
We  have  no  room  to  comment  on 
*  arguments,'  one  of  which  directly 
leads  to  persecution,  and  at  present 
refuses  Ireland  justice,  and  the  other 
of  which  simply  sets  at  nought  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  three 
kingdoms;  and  we  can  only  refer  to 
the  emphatic  warning  of  Mr.  G-Iad- 
stone  to  English  churchmen  not  to 
associate  in  a  Mezentian  union  their 
living  Church  with  a  dead  Esta* 
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bfifihment,  and  not  to  take  hoed  of 
exploded  sophistries  that  revive  the 
doctrines  of  Philip  and  Alva.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  the  Opposition 
to  maJntAJn  the  cause  of  good  sense 
and  eqtutj.  They  had  only  to  dwell 
on  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  ihe  Irish  EstabliBh- 
ment;  to  enlarge  npon  its  hopeless 
position  ;  to  expose  a  wrong  with- 
ont  a  parallel  of  its  kind  in  any 
nation  in  Enrope.  Two  points  were 
brought  out,  we  think,  more  fully 
in  these  delMites  than  on  previous 
occasions — the  animosity  engen- 
dered by  such  an  institution  in  all 
classes  of  Irish  Catholics  against 
^  system  of  government  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  train  of  evils  that 
necessarily  follow;  and  we  wel- 
come this  as  a  sign  of  improvement 
in  general  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  these 
d^Mtes,  however,  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  as  respects  the 
policy  for  Ireland  they  had  them- 
sdves  enunciated.  Not  until  the 
discussion  was  reaching  its  close, 
and  public  opinion  was  being  clearly 
pronounced,  did  they  attempt  to 
d»:Iaim  their  schemes  of  creating 
a  university  for  the  CathoHcs  in 
hdand,  and  of  surrounding  the 
State  Church  with  the  rival  esta- 
Uishments  of  other  communions. 
Mr.  Hardy  exclaimed  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  *  had  the  glory 
and  privilege  of  upholding  the  light 
of  the  Reformation ;'  but  he  did 
not  deny  that  the  (Government  was 
prepared  to  found  institutions  whose 
whole  object  would  be  to  extinguish 
ihat  hght  if  possible.  Mr.  Disraeli 
perorated  in  sonorous  phrases  on 
the  necessity  of  having  an  ascendant 
Church  connected  in  supremacy 
with  the  State,  but  untU  the  latest 
moment  he  did  not  dispute  that  he 
had  projected  reducing  that  Church 
hjr  elevating  its  antagonists,  and 
poncing  equality  by  bringing 
these  into  relations  with  the  State. 
Yet  ^e  Ministry  had  full  notice  of 


the  subject ;  their  intended  policy 
was  repeatedly  challenged  in  dis- 
tinct language  by  the  Opposition. 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  thus  on  the 
30th  of  April: — *I  must  do  tho 
Government  the  justice  to  say  that 
they  themselves  opened  the  questioa 
of  religious  differences  in  Ireland. 
The  Government  spontaneously  put 
forward  their  policy  for  Ireland,, 
and  with  singular  maladroitness 
proposed  to  establish  a  Roman 
Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  to 
he  charged  upon  the  Exchequer  ofthis^ 
country  \  and  were  willing  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  religious 
equality,  provided  they  could  do  so 
by  the  means  of  new  endovrm&nts.^ 
And  he  spoke  thus  again  on  the 
22nd  of  May: — *  What  we  have  to 
look  to  are  the  oflEicial  declarations- 
of  Ministers,  made  in  their  own. 
name,  made  on  behalf  of  their  col- 
leagues, acquiesced  in  by  their 
colleagues,  left  to  abide  uncontra- 
dicted and  unexplained  by  their 
colleagues  until  weeks  and  months 

have  elapsed I  understated 

the  effect  of  the  words  of  the  noble- 
Earl  (Lord  Mayo).  "'There  would 
not,  I  believe,  be  any  objection  to* 
make  all  churches  equals  hid  the 
result  must  he  secured  hy  elevation 
and  not  hy  depression^  .  .  .  Th& 
project  of  the  Oovemment,  if  there  he 
a  meaning  in  words^  was  a  project 
of  concwn-ent  endoumient,*  And  Mr. 
Horsman,  on  the  27  th  of  April,, 
drew  this  pointed  contrast  between> 
the  plans  of  the  Ministry  and 
those  foreshadowed  in  the  Besolu- 
tions : — '  It  has  been  said  that  the 
issue  before  the  House  was  dis- 
establishment or  the  existing  state 
of  things.  That  is  not  the  fact. 
The  issue  is  between  the  policy  of 
the  Government  and  the  policy  con- 
tained in  these  Eesolutions.  Tho 
Government  policy,  as  stated  by  the 
Irish  Secretary,  i^  to  establish 
religious  equality  in  Ireland  by 
levelling  upwards;  the  policy  of 
the  Resolutions  is  a  counter  policy 
of  levelling  downwards.    The  policy 
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of  the  Government  is  to  charter  and 
endow  a  Roman  Catholic  University 
as  a  preUminary  to  endowing  the  Ro' 
"man  Catholic  Church ;  the  policy  of 
the  Resolutions  is  to  disendow  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Maynooth,  and 
to  have  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
like  the  Protestant,  disendowed. 
The  poHcy  of  the  Government  is  to 
elevate  the  stains  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishopSf  and  give  them  the 
countenance  of  the  State  ;  the  policy 
of  the  Resohitions  is  to  divorce 
the  State  from  all  depositaries 
of  titles  and  ecclesiastical  dignities 
in  Ireland  whatever,  and  to  put 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
on  an  equality,  without  counte- 
nance or  interference  of  the  State. 
Again,  sir,  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  increase  the  Regium 
Donum  by  a  new  charge ;  the  policy 
of  the  Resolutions  is  to  release  the 
Consolidated  Fund  from  the  charge 
of  all  religious  bounty  whatever. 
In  a  word,  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
mmit  is  to  have  three  endowed  Churches 
in  Ireland ;  the  poHcy  of  the  Resolu- 
tions is  to  have  none.  These  are  the 
points  of  difference  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  House  on  which 
we  shall  go  to  the  country.'  Not  a 
syllable  of  contradiction  was  offered 
to  this  decided  statement  at  the 
time ! 

The  Resolutions,  as  every  one 
knows,  were  completely  successful 
in  the  House  of  Conmions.  Appa- 
rency, while  the  question  was  at 
issue,  the  minds  of  the  Ministry, 
or  rather  of  their  head,  were  being 
^educated,'  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, into  a  purpose  we  shotdd 
characterise  as  'deceptive;'  but 
that  we  recollect  the  admonition  to 
*  politeness'  of  the  orator  *who 
never  attacked  any  one.'  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, before  many  weeks  had  passed, 
discovered  that  his  intended  Irish 
policy,  like  many  other  of  his  '  great 
ideas,'  was  wholly  at  odds  with  pub- 
lic (pinion,  and  especially  odious  to 


many  of  his  party.  The  British 
taxpayer  had  no  notion  that  he  was 
to  be  mulcted  in  fresh  burdens  in 
order  to  set  round  the  Irish  Es- 
tablishment —  of  whose  sinecure 
bishops  and  ornamental  dignitaries 
he  had  probably  heard  a  great  deal 
— a  costly  girdle  of  rival  State 
Churches ;  men  of  sense  perceived 
that  the  scheme  was  hopeless,  and 
contrary  to  the  national  sentiment ; 
and  Irish  Orangemen  and  some 
English  Protestants  became  frantic 
at  the  bare  idea  of  giving  *  Popery ' 
any  more  encouragement.  A  seces- 
sion from  the  Tory  ranks  being 
threatened,  and  the  *  country'  dis- 
approving the  Ministerial  pro- 
gramme, Mr.  Disraeli,  who  nad 
defended  his  policy  as  long  and  as 
openly  as  he  had  dared,  resolved 
at  last  to  throw  it  over,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1 867, 
to  hit  upon  something  more  popu- 
lar. The  lucky  refusal  of  the  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  to  accept  a  charter 
for  the  Catholic  university,  even  on 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, seemed  to  open  a  way  out  oF 
one  difficulty;  and  as  for  the  plan 
of  religious  equality,  to  be  assured 
*  by  making  all  Churches  equal,'  a 
practised  rhetorician  can  do  a  great 
deal  by  dwelling  on  the  ambiguities 
of  language.  Accordingly,  upon 
the  second  reading  of  the  Suspen- 
sory Bill,  the  Prime  Minister  did 
not  scrapie  to  speak  thus*: — *  There 
are  two  most  considerable  charges, 
the  endowment  of  a  Roman' Catholic 
university  and  the  payment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  1  say  that 
we  did  not  propose  to  endow  a 
Roman  Catholic  university,  nor  to 
pa/y  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
....  But  then  it  has  been  strongly 
urged  that  my  noble  friend  (Lord 
Mayo)  used  tie  expression,  .... 
"religious  equality."  Now,  that 
is  a  very  vague  phrase.  What  do 
you  mean  by  religious  equality? 
....  J  conceive  that  when  a  ma/n 
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has  complete  cuid  perfect  enjoyment 
<^  his  religion — wketi  all  religions 
h^ore  the  law  are  equal-^hat  state 
of  things  is  religious  equality.  .  .  . 
Bat  to  suppose  that,  in  a  coantiy 
like  Ireland,  there  may  not  be  va- 
rious iuodes  hy  which  you  may  raise 
the  clergy  of  the  different  denommor- 
Hans  in  a  manner  more  consonant  to 
their  feelings  of  self-respect  than  you 
could  in  a  country  like  England 
,  ,  .  .  is  a  position  which  no  m^j/n 
woaM  for  a  moment  pretend  to  sup- 
port. Ton  have  been  doing  things 
jemr  hy  year  by  which  the  status  of 
the  Roman  clergymen  in  Ireland  has 
been  improTed  and  recognised ;  and 
no  doubt  there  are  many  things  which 
ongbt  still  be  done  without  violat- 
ing the  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion, aod  without  inducing  you  to 
agree  to  revolutionary  proceedings.' 
Lord  Mayo,  we  unfeignedly  regret 
to  say,  took  the  cue  from  his  Me- 
phktc^helian  chief — no  doubt  over- 
borne by  that  scrupulous  genius 
who  became  &mous  by  diatribes  on 
daplicity : *  —  'I  believe  a  great 
change  has  for  years  been  takings 
piaoe  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  has 
been  an  elevation  of  Churches  other 
ikon  those  of  the  Established  Churchy 
teary  mMch  to  the  benefit  of  the  country 
at  large.  Holding  these  opinions,  I 
$a;y  that  I  thought  thai  process  which 
had  been  going  on  for  years  was  a 
tahdary  one,  and  should  not  be  stop- 
pedL  Ijn  expressing,  that  opinion,  I 
wished  to  oonv^ey  to  the  House  that 
I  thought  it  was  desvrable-  that  the 
cffterse  of  ecclesiaBtioal  arrangements 
ier  some  years  should  be  continued^ 
and  that  no  violent  stop  should  be 
put  to  it.  ...  I  never  did  propose 
that  -which  I  am  accused  of  having 
pwopeeedy  namely,  an  immedmte  and 
large  endowment  by  the  State  for 
religionfl  purposes.  ...  I  must  re- 
■und  the  Bbnse  what  has  been  the 
Ime  of  policy  adopted  by  them  for 
nuny  years  on  this  question.  I 
must  remind  them  how  the  May- 


nooth  gra/nt  has  been  increased,  and 
Jww  the  Eegium  Donum  has  been 
over  and  over  again  maintained  ;  and 
how  from  time  to  time  chaplains  of 
all  denominations  of  Christians  have 
been  appointed  to  public  institutions, 
workhouses,  and  gaols;  and  how 
chaplains  of  all  denominations  have 
been  appointed  to  the  army,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  House.  In  making 
those  remarks  I  merely  intended  to 
convey  to  the  House  that  the  policy 
which  we  have  pursued  for  some  time 
ought  to  be  contvrmed,  and  that  it 
might  be  desirable,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arose,  t/iat  that  policy  should 
be  further  enlarged.^ 

The  powers  of  'Parliamentary 
^EU3e  '  are  great,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
preached  and  practised;  but  we 
doubt  if  such  an  explanation  as  this 
was  ever  oflTered  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Irish  policy  of  the 
Disraelite  Ministry  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  been 
announced  with  a  preliminary 
flourish;  it  was  to  be  something 
*  truly  liberal '  and  great ;  it  was  to 
'  reconcile  races,  and  terminate  the 
sorrows  of  afflicted  centuries.*  When 
declared,  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood ;  not  once  or  twice,  but  over 
and  over  again ;  not  by  obscure  men, 
but  by  its  principal  leaders,  did  the 
Opposition  impugn  it  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  obviously  to  be  inter- 
preted ;  and  the  Cabinet  not  only 
did  not  repudiate  it  in  this  meaning, 
but  accepted  it,  not  indistinctly,  as 
a  basis  of  discussion.  Yet  when  the 
debates  had  well-nigh  ended,  this 
interpretation,  we  are  gravely  told, 
was  a  mere  invention,  a  Ldberal 
figment;  and  the  objects  of  the 
Government,  properly  understood, 
were  something  quite  different,  nay 
opposite.  Parliamentary  parties 
during  two  months  had  been  play- 
ing a  game  of  cross  purposes,  and 
acting  a  comedy  of  mutual  errors ; 
the  litigants  in  the  great  national 
Forum  had  been  squabbling  over  a 
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false  ksne.  *  Endowing  the  Ca- 
tholic university'  was  a  myth, 
though  it  had  been  supposed  that  a 

*  grant  for  a  boilding  and  university 
scholarships '  was  being  asked  for, 
and  that  future  *  endowments '  were 
part  of  the  project.  There  had 
been  no  intention  to  sustain  the 
Establishment  by  the  concurrent 
establishment  of  other  Churches — 
for  who  ever  thought  of  'paying 
the  priests*  ? — and  such  phrases  as 

*  mairing  all  Churches  equal,*  '  se- 
curing the  result  by  elevation,*  the 
'principle  of  creating  and  not  de- 
stroying,* in  reference  to  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements ;  and  '  changing 
the  status  of  the  unendowed  clergy 
in  Ireland  *  meant  the  continuance 
simply  of  the  existing  system.  '  Re- 
ligious equality,'  the  term  applied 
for  years  to  a  variety  of  schemes 
for  removing  the  anomalies  of  the 
Establishment,  in  the  Government 
sense  was  nothing  more  than  liberty 
to  worship  God  as  you  please.  In 
fact,  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Cabinet, 
with  its  rich  promise  and  ereat 
'  principles,'  was  only  maintaining 
the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  secur- 
ing chaplains  to  all  denominations 
— keeping  in  the  old  ways  of  many 
years — following  out  slavishly  the  * 
'  teakettle  precedents  *  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  'Humbug  and  Humdrum,' 
denounced  by  a  patriotic  orator  with 
a  keen  sense  of  '  an  organised  hy- 
pocrisy !  *  And  nothing  more  had 
been  ever  put  forward ;  and  Govern- 
ment had  been  consistent  through- 
out ;  and  what  was  the  '  use  of  the 
vague  charges  and  the  insinuations 
and  inuendoes  of  the  Opposition  ? ' 

Mr.  Disraeli  having,  in  this  man- 
ner, purged  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers of  what  once  he  called  '  the 
taint  of  the  Ultramontane  faction,' 
has  since    raised    the  cry  of  the 

*  Church  in  danger,'  and  is  now  the 
chosen  champion  of '  Protestantism.' 
Driven  from  the  position  he  endea- 


voured to  hold  by  the  large  ma- 
jorities on  the  Resolutions,  he  has, 
with  an  eye  to  the  coming  elections, 
put  on  the  mask  of '  No  surrender,' 
and  in  the  hope  of  keeping  in  the 
Government,  has  preached  on  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  in 
language  worthy  of  Lord  Eldoo. 
Of  course,  in  all  this  he  has  been 
quite  consistent,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
chaiucteristics  of  this  Proteus  to  be 
as  precise  on  this  point  as  any  frail 
sinner  upon  her  virtue ;  but  his 
Protestant  zeal  shows  the  energy  of 
a  convert,  and,  perhaps,  in  his  case 
is  not  very  convenient.  The  orator 
who  announced  that*  *  the  greatest 
cause  of  misery  in  Ireland  was  the 
identity  of  institutions  with  Eng- 
land,'  especially  'of  that  primary 
institution  of  all,  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,'  now  insists  on 
the  excellence  of  that  identity,  and 
proclaims  that'  that  union  is  the 
great  security  for  civilisation  and 
religious  liberty.'  The  orator  who 
declared^  '  that  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State  no  longer  existed,' 
and  that  your  Erastian  system  was 
crumbling  under  your  feet,'  now 
asserte  that  the  'royal  supremacy' 
is  the  very  keystone  of  that  consti- 
tution, and  that  Erastianism  is  the 
deepest  faith  of  the  nation.  The 
'  alien '  Church,  the  maintenance  of 
which  in  Ireland  made  England 
'  responsible  '  for  disaffection,  is  the 
holy  of  holies  of  Conservative  reve- 
rence;* 'there  is  no  fear  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  will  notstand 
by  the  Protestant  churches  and  Pro- 
testant institutions  of  Ireland.'  The 
Irish  Orangemen  who,  a  few  years 
affo,  were  *  Puritans,'  and  '  enemies 
of  the  Tory  party,'  are  made  the 
henchmen  of  the  Conservative  mi- 
nister, and  are  informed  that  to  re^ 
duce  their  *  ascendency '  would  be 
*  to  subvert  the  institutions  to  which 
they  owe  their  greatness  and  hap- 
piness.'    A  policy   for  Ireland  of 
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*  conciliation  and  concession '  was 
all  veiy  well  till  'revolutionary 
politicians'  thought  of  laying  hands 
on  the  Irish  EstahHshment ;  but 
tliat  profane  touch  will '  change  the 
cluiracter  of  the  country  and  dim 
the  splendour  of  the  crown/  and  we 
must  need  think  of  the  safety  of  the 
empire.  What  a  pity,  too,  that* 
'there  is  a  cry  of  "No  Protes- 
tantism," '  quoth  this  honest  advo- 
cate of  'making  all  .Churches  in 
Ireland  equal ; '  for  if  you  strike  at 
Uie  connection  of  Church  and  State 
even  in  Ireland,  where  the  Church 
is  odious,  you  destroy  the  same 
connection  in  England,  where  the 
Cknrcb  is  in  the  true  sense  national, 
and  opinion  must  avert  this  cata- 
strophe. When  we  reflect  on  who 
the  personage  is  who  of  late  has  been 
nttmng  sentiments  like  these — on 
Ids  antecedents  and  the  character  of 
his  intellect — we  can  only  say,  in 
luB  own  words : '  '  It  is  impossible  to 
know  what  are  the  feelings  of  an- 
other. Feeling  depends  on  tem- 
perament; it  depends  on  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  individual ;  it  de- 
pends upon  the  organisation  of  the 
animal  that  feels.  But  this  we  will 
tell  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
that  he  may  not  feel  humiliated, 
but  the  country  ought  to  feel  hu- 
nuHated.' 

The  whole  of  this  conduct  speaks 
lor  itself;  from  first  to  last  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  comment  upon 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  Disraelite 
ministry  with  respect  to  Ireland. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  cause  for  this 
independently  of  the  character  of 
ihe  Premier;  a  feeble  government 
will  sometimes  make  an  essay  at  a 
plaasible  poHcy,  and,  should  that 
policy  prove  a  failure,  will,  in  order  ■ 
to  set  itself  right  in  opinion,  fall 
bac^  on  a  wholly  different  position. 
No  doubt,  too,  this  Conservative 
Cabinet  can  find,  in  precedents 
created  by  itself,  some  cmalogy  for 
what  has  occurred  lately :  within  a 


few  months  their  fixed  resolve  to 
oppose  *  any  degradation  '  of  the 
franchise,  became  a  scheme  of  scarce 
limited  household  suffrage ;  and  we 
have  been  told  all  through  that 
this  was  consistency.  But  in  these 
recent  acts  of  the  Government  we 
perceive  a  stretch  of  cynical  au- 
dacity and  a  disregard  of  the  na- 
tional interests  which,  even  in  their 
case,  is,  we  own,  surprising.  A 
policy  of  kindness  is  announced  for 
Ireland,  containing  a  large  and 
important  concession,  and  fore- 
shsuiowing  changes  of  a  vital  cha- 
racter, revolutionising  the  ecclesi- 
astical settlement  of  that  country, 
and  substituting  a  system  entirely 
different.  This  policy  is  defended 
by  the  Administration,  and  dis- 
tinctly assailed  by  the  Opposition, 
both  parties  being  agreed  on  its 
aim,  and  both  joining  issue  on  the 
subject.  But  the  Government 
measures  find  no  fiivour,  and  a 
counter  policy  is  put  forward,  which 
receives  the  assent  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  reconciles  the  hitherto 
divided  Liberals,  is  approved  by  the 
great  body  of  the  nation,  and 
threatens  to  bring  to  an  inglorious 
close  the  brief  career  of  a  patriotic 
ministry.  Then,  but  not  till  then, 
the  GK>vemment  disavows  its  own 
policy  in  its  accepted  sense,  and 
msists  that  nothing  was  ever  in- 
tended but  to  adhere  to  the  old 
routine  in  Ireland,  or  at  most  to 
vary  it  in  a  slic^ht  degree.  Nor  is 
this  all;  for  the  Prime  Minister 
flies  off  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and,  with  a  barefacedness  which,  in 
his  case,  excites  equal  amusement 
and  disgust,  tries  to  stir  up  fanati- 
cism, to  convulse  the  country,  and 
to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  Irish 
people,  in  order  to  make  a  little 
capital  for  a  bankrupt  administra- 
tion without  credit.  He,  the 
leader  of  Young  England — ^with 
his  sneers  at  Puritanism,  and  his 
appeals  to  Catholics  as  the  friends 
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of  Toryism — he,  the  orator  who 
denounced  the  Irish  Estabh'shment 
and  the  alliance  of  Church  and 
State  in  Ireland — he,  the  minister 
who,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  ready 
to  set  up  and  endow  Catholicism — 
is  now  hounding  on  his  Orange 
supporters  and  their  satellites  in  a 
cry  against  Popery — has  declared 
that  the  Irish  Establishment  and 
the  alliance  of  Church  and  State  in 
Ireland  are  essential  parts  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  rabid  speeches 
and  Maundy-Thursday  letters — ap- 
peals from  Philip  drank  to  Philip 
sober — proclaims  that  '  Bitualists 
and  Catholics '  are  in  a  conspiracy 
to  seize  upon  supreme  power  in 
these  kingdoms.  What  words 
won  Id  be  too  strong  to  express  the 
sense  of  indignation  such  conduct 
would  provoke  in  the  case  of  almost 
any  other  statesman  ;  but  really  as 
regards  Mr.  Disraeli  we  must  con- 
fess a  different  sentiment:  in  the 
words  of  Junius,  *by  a  regular 
progression  from  surprise  to  wonder, 
from  wonder  to  astonishment,  and 
so  on  through  all  the  forms  of 
admiration,  he  has  condncted  us  to 
that  state  of  philosophical  repose 
which  may  set  even  the  miracles  of 
the  present  ministry  at  defiance.' 
Nor  does  the  country  much  differ 
from  us ;  it  has  taken  the  measure 
of  our  great  man;  and  it  will 
neither  heed  his  sinister  attempt  to 
distract  the  empire  with  sectarian 
passion,  nor  refuse  Ireland  justice 
becaase  he  is  now  upon  the  stump 
of  fanaticism. 

The  Irish  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, however,  does  not  exhaust 
its  titles  to  respect,  nor  its  claims 
on  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  Its 
conduct  after  the  crisis  caused  by 
the  majorities  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Resolutions  deserves 
the  serious  attention  of  Englishmen, 
though  we  must  notice  it  very 
briefly.  We  shall  not  say,  in  Mr. 
Disraeli's  phrase,  that  that  conduct 
will  *  change  the  character  of  the 
country,  deprive  the  subjects  of  her 


Majesty  of  some  of  their  most 
precious  privileges,  and  dangerously 
touch  even  the  tenure  of  the  crown ;' 
but  it  was  an  outrage  on  the  con- 
stitution :  it  has  done  violence  to 
our  parliamentary  system ;  its  ten- 
dency has  been  to  place  the  sove- 
reign in  opposition  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  it  has  possibly  even 
discovered  defects  in  our  securities 
for  free  political  action  not  to  be 
regarded  as  imaginary  or  trifling. 

When  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
by  affbrming  the  Besolutions,  had 
condemned  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
Government,  one  course  only,  we 
think,  was  open  to  Mr.  Disraeh  as  a 
constitutional  minister.  He  had  an 
abstract  right  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment; not  because,  as  he  appears 
to  suppose,  the  House  of  Commons 
was,  in  1865,  elected  under  Liberal 
auspices,  but  because  the  question 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  not,  at 
that  time,  before  the  nation,  and  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  submit  it  to 
the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 
But  this  right  was  subject  to  the 
condition  that  there  was  a  fsiir 
prospect  that  the  new  House  o£ 
Commons  would  reverse  the  de- 
cision of  its  predecessor ;  for  other- 
wise, in  the  grave  language  of 
Burke,  it  was  'fit  that  ministers 
should  yield  to  Parliament,  and  not 
that  Parliament  should  be  modelled 
to  fit  their  purposes,*  or  else  '  Parlia- 
ment would  become  a  mere  appen- 
dage of  administration.'  Now,  such 
a  prospect  did  not  exist,  and  there 
were  indications  the  other  way,  the 
liberal  pariy  having  been  reunited 
on  the  subject  of  the  Besolutions^ 
and  this,  in  several  instances,  having 
been  effected  by  the  pressure  of 
constituents.  To  dissolve,  more- 
over, the  actual  Parliament,  and  to 
call  together  a  new  House  of  Cona- 
mons,  which  could  only  live  for  a 
few  months — ^it  being  necessary  that 
the  Beformed  Parliament  should 
meet  in  the  spring  of  next  year  at 
latest — was  obviously  hardly  to  be 
thought  of;  in  fact,  a  penal  disso- 
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lotion  at  this  juncture  would  have 
been  almost  a  desperate  expedient. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  a  minister 
beaten  decisively  twice  on  a  vital 
qoeetion,  involving  the  interests  of 
tbe  whole  empire,  should  remain  in 
office,  seemed  hardly  possible :  such 
ft  step  would  violate  the  constitu- 
tion, and  would  probably  only  lead 
to  a  vote  of  direct  censure  by  the 
Howe  of  Commons.  We  hold, 
tberefore,  that  last  May  Mr.  Disraeli 
bad  bat  one  thing  to  do,  con- 
sistently with  his  duty  to  the 
(Town,  and  with  his  true  position 
88  a  statesman — to  resign  an  office 
Tirtually  forfeited,  and,  according 
io  constitutional  usage,  to  go  with 
his  party  into  opposition.  Such 
conduct  would,  no  doubt,  have 
placed  a  rival  upon  the  Treasury 
Bench,  and  might  have  galled  an 
ambitions  spirit ;  but  it  would  have 
TMstabKshed  the  harmony  between 
the  executive  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  an  essential  security  of 
the  constitution  ;  it  would  have  set 
Government  in  its" true  place;  it 
would  have  saved  the  character  of 
the  Conservative  party,  and  ani- 
mated it  with  renewed  vigour;  it 
would,  moreover,  had  Mr.  Disraeli 
sincerely  wished  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject, have  prolonged  the  existence 
of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland. 
Tbe  Conservatives  would,  indeed, 
hare  lost  the  management  of  a 
general  election — a  material  loss  of 
a  questionable  kind — but  morally 
thej  would  have  greatly  gained : 
Mited,  freed  from  the  trammels  of 
office,  and  banded  together  upon  a 
principle,  they  would  have  made  it 
most  difficult  for  a  Liberal  minister, 
with  a  party  still  fiu*  from  com- 
pletely at  one,  to  have  dealt  de- 
cwively  with  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment 

Considerations  such  as  these, 
Wever,  were  disregarded  by  the 
first  Minister.  We  acquit  him  of 
a  mere  sordid  appetite  for  place ; 
Wt  his  vanity  would  not  allow  him 
to  descend  from  the  pedestal  to 


which  he  had  raised  himself  by  arts 
and  gifts  we  shall  not  dwell  on; 
and  he  resolved  tenaciously  to  re- 
main in  office.  In  the  very  circum- 
stance which,  in  our  judgment^ 
should  have  made  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  resign,  he  saw  a  possible 
means  of  safety ;  and  he  followed  it 
up  with  a  recldess  boldness  which, 
for  the  moment,  has  passed  suc- 
cessful. We  cannot  determine,  nor 
shall  we  examine,  what  exactly 
took  place  at  the  famous  inter- 
view between  her  Majesty  and  the 
Premier,  of  which  we  have  had  so 
many  explanations,  nor  shall  we 
criticise  his  enigmatical  counsels, 
or  the  awkward  disclosures  of  the 
Duke  of  Eichmond.  But  bearing 
in  mind  that,  just  before  that  in- 
terview, the  'presiding  genius  of 
the  present  administration '  advised 
it  authoritatively  *not  to  resign,* 
and  that  the  Queen  rejected  the 
resignation  tendered  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, to  save  appearances,  with  a 
'permission  to  dissolve'  almost  at 
pleasure,  it  is  clear  that  the  Premier 
had  from  the  first  determined  to 
continue  in  office,  and  to  rule  the 
House,  though  in  a  hopeless  mi- 
nority, by  the  means  of  an  impend- 
ing dissolution,  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, would  be  so  gi*ievous  that 
it  could  hardly  fail  to  paralyse  the 
Opposition.  Accordingly  he  has 
remained  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
unable  to  govern  or  to  cany  out  a 
policy,  and  with  followers  baffled, 
hnmUiated,  and  dismayed,  but  keep- 
ing his  antagonists  in  check  by  a 
succession  of  ministerial  crises,  and 
with  intimations  that,  if  forced  too 
far,  he  would  subject  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  two 
general  elections  within  a  twelve- 
month. Yet,  though  these  tactics 
have  been  successful,  the  results, 
inevitable  under  a  constitutional 
system,  have  not  been  slow  to  make 
their  appearance.  The  House  of 
Commons,  by  its  majority,  has  re-» 
peatedly  clashed  with  the  executive, 
and   tbe  .concord    between    these 
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powers,  necessary  to  the  safe  work- 
ing of  the  constitution,  has  more 
than  once  been  rudely  interrupted. 
The  minister,  in  straits,  has  had 
arecourse  to  sinister  expedients  to 
maintain  himself;  and  the  sacred 
name  of  the  sovereign  has  been 
abused  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
retain  office.  The  whole  scheme  of 
Government  has  been  degraded,  the 
administration  being  unable  to  fulfil 
its  proper  functions,  and  the  Oppo- 
sition coercing  it  to  obey  its  man- 
dates, itself  unfettered  by  responsi- 
bility ;  and  the  House  of  Conmions 
has  been  at  a  deadlock,  in  which 
the  business  of  ibe  State  has  given 
place  to  unseemly  recrimination 
and  passion.  In  this  crisis  the  in- 
fluence of  party,  essential  to  our 
institutions,  has  been  weakened  to 
«n  extraordinary  and  perilous  de- 
gree ;  and  the  Conservatives,  in  a 
mlse  position,  are  unable  to  resist 
whatever  their  antagonists  compel 
ihem  to  accept  and  ratify.  Not  the 
least,  too,  the  vague  sense  that  the 
minister  could  extinguish  the  House 
of  Commons  when  he  pleased  has 
made  its  action  feeble  and  irritable, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  has  lowered 
its  dignity. 

In  countries  new  to  parliamen- 
tary institutions,  or  of  an  excitable 
national  temperament,  a  crisis  like 
this,  it  is  not  improbable,  would 
lead  to  violence  or  revolution. 
Trained  as  Englishmen  are  in  re- 
verence for  government,  and  with 
their  steady  and  solid  character,  it 
will  end  only  in  passing  dissatis- 
faction ;  they  will  look  forward  to 
the  general  election  to  open  a  way 
•out  of  their  difficulties.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  Premier's 
conduct  has  strained  the  constitu- 
tion in  no  slight  degree,  has  dis- 
credited the  executive  and  his  own 
party,  and  has  laid  down  a  prece- 
dent for  the  illegitimate  retention 
of  the  fiymbols  of  power  not  to  be 
lightly  thought  of.     K  a  minister 


can  succeed  in  retaining  office 
against  a  large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  continuing 
threat  of  a  dissolution,  one  of  the 
main  checks  of  our  representative 
system  will  have  been  reduced 
almost  to  nothingness,  and  a  de- 
cided step  will  have  been  made  to 
ruling  against  the  will  of  Parlia- 
ment. Nor  can  we  anticipate  the 
possible  results  ^  how  the  crown 
might  be  brought  into  collisions  of 
a  perilous  kind  with  the  House  of 
Commons ;  how  great  and  far-reach- 
ing might  be  the  disturbance.  And 
it  shocdd  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  the  only  cause  of  this 
state  of  things.  Had  he  retired 
from  office,  the  present  collapse  of 
representative  government  could 
not  have  occurred;  and  though 
he  has  lately  had  the  audacity  to 
assert  that  his  retention  of  place 
was  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  think  in  that  way  of 
conduct  exactly  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dencv.  Perhaps  the  most  subtle 
mischievous  consequence  of  his 
manoeuvres  has  been  that  parties  in 
the  State  have  been  forced  from  their 
true  position ;  the  Conservatives 
driven  to  make  concessions  re- 
peatedly of  a  most  radical  charac- 
ter, the  Liberals  outbidding  and  co- 
ercing them,  and  the  distinctive 
feature  of  a  constitutional  regime, 
opposing  parties  with  well-defined 
principles,  being  obliterated  to  the 
general  detriment.*  *  Sir,'  once 
exclaimed  a  prophetic  orator,  *  I  say 
that  the  parliamentary  course  is  for 
this  House  to  have  the  advantage  of  a 
government  formed  on  distinct  prin- 
ciples, and  having  in  consequence 
a  constitutional  opposition.'  .  .  . 
*  If  you  choose  to  support  a  govern- 
ment that  amumnces  no  disli^ictive 
principles,  which  is  in  turn  supported 
by  an  opposition  that  does  not  oppose, 
I  am  certain  there  is  no  spirit  and 
no  nation  that  can  resist  a  cross  so 


^  Mr.DisraelL    February  i6,  1844. 
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deeply  laid  and  so  deliberately  ac- 
complished. If  you  are  to  have  a 
pax^iamentary  administration,  if  you 
are  to  have  a  popular  government, 
ihe  conditions  antecedent  are  that 
yon  should  have  a  government  that 
declares  the  principles  on  which  its 
policy  is  founded,  and  then  you 
have  on  them  the  check  of  a  consti- 
tutional opposition.'  What  was 
calumny  in  1844  has  become  fact 
in  1 868,  through  the  contrivances  of 
the  prescient  speaker,  now  First 
Ministar  and  adviser  of  the  crown. 
Xor  is  it  any  consolation  to  those 
who  feel  a  T&d  attachment  for  the 
constitution,  that  Mr.  Disraeli, 
when  slandering  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
shoold  have  foreshadowed  his  pre- 
sent position  :  '  Something  has  risen 
op  in  this  country  as  fatal  in  the 
parliamentanr  world  as  it  has  been 
in  the  landed  world  of  Ireland.  We 
have  a  ^^eat  parliamentary  middle- 
man. It  is  well  known  what  a 
middleman  is.  He  is  a  man  who 
bamboozles  one  party  and  plv/nders 
ike  otheTy  t/Ql^  having  obtained  a  pod* 
tkM  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  he 
cries  out,  "Let  us  have  no  party 
questions,  but  fixity  of  tenure." ' 

The  constitutional  crisis,  how- 
ever, will  probably  not  be  of  long 
continnance.  The  Goverament  at 
the  eleventh  hour  has  brought  in  a 
bill  to  accelerate  the  appeal  to  the 
new  constituencies  they  profess  to 
long  for ;  the  general  election  is 
aot  distant.  The  Ministry,  driven 
to  its  last  resource,  will  doubtless 
Biake  the  Irish  Establishment  the 
tallying  point  of  a  ]^affled  cabal; 
and  with  zeal  proportioned  to  its 
fionner  perfidy,  will  raise  the  cry  of 
our  Protestant  institutions.  The 
emissaries  of  the  Carlton  will  hang 
out  ihe  flag  of  '  No  surrender '  on 
many  a  hustings ;  from  hundreds  of 
pulpits  we  shaU  hear  of  the  sacred 
alliance  of  Church  and  State,  and 
of  the  obligation  of  the  Coronation 
Oath  as  the  grounds  of  denying  Ire- 
land justice.  The  occupants  of  office 
will   do   their  utmost  in  order  to 
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keep  on  the  Treasury  Bench,   to 
arouse  fanaticism  against  a  policy 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
empire.     But  we  have  little  appre- 
hension of  the  result,  and  the  coun- 
try does  not  misinterpret  the  issue. 
It  will  hardly  believe  that  a  minis- 
ter who  has  condemned  the  Irish 
State  Church  in  the  most  pointed 
language,  and  this  year  was  pre- 
pared to  undermine  ^t  Church  by 
a  device  of  *  equality,'  can  ever  be  its 
honest  champion  ;  it  will  not  asso- 
ciate Mr.  Disraeli  with  the  genuine 
supporters  of  any  kind  of  Protes- 
tantism. It  will  Istck  fiuth  in  appeals 
from  men  who,  having  been  ready 
to  establish  a  Catholic  university  in 
Ireland,  and  to  endow,  if  possible, 
the    Catholic    Church,   now  boast 
their  exclusive  Protestant  S3rmpa- 
thies  for  the  selfish  ends  of  personal 
ambition.    It  knows,  whatever  may 
be  the  effects  of  passion  and  pre- 
Tudice  for  a  moment,  that  the  Irish 
Establishment  stands  doomed    by 
the  irresistible  decree  of  opinion ; 
and  it  is  tolerabljr  well  aware  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  carry  out  the 
inevitable  change  more  fairly,  more 
tenderly,  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
responsibility,   than    die   impotent 
junto  now  clinging  to  office  without 
power.     Nor   is    it    ignorant  that 
constitutional  government  has  been 
a  sorry  siffht  during  the  last  four 
months ;  mat  the  present  Ministry 
has  disregarded  the  principles  that 
should  govern  public  men ;  that  in 
the  words  of  one  of  its  friends,  *  the 
Treasury  Bench  has  'been  one  for 
the  honour  of  sitting  on  which  all 
honour,  convictions,  and  statesman- 
ship have  been  sacrificed.*  In  truth, 
the  nation  understands  that  the  real 
controversy    of    the    approaching 
election  will   not  be  whether  the 
Irish  Establishment  shall  continue 
or  not — ^its  fate  is  certain ;  but  whe- 
ther a  Cabinet  shall  exist  that  has 
thrown  to  the  winds  its  professions 
and  pledges,  that  seems  ready  for 
any  revolutionary  policy,  that  is  not 
sustained  by  any  honest  faith,  that 
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his  audaciously  violated  the  con- 
stitution. In  this  controversy,  the 
issue  no  doubt  will  determine  whe> 
ther  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli 
shall  be  at  the  head  of  this  great 
empire.  But  this  is  no  mere  per- 
sonal question,  as  a  noble  renegade 
has  endeavoured  to  show;  it  in- 
volves the  consideration  whether 
the  domestic  policy  of  En^and  is 
to  be  weak,  shifty,  ambiguous,  re- 
trograde ;  or  firm,  definite,  generous. 


and  progressiva ;  whether  we  are  to 
suffer  parliamentaiy  anarchy  and 
misrule,  or  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
the  constitution.  We  have  too 
much  fiuth  in  the  English  nation  to 
have  the  least  doubt  as  to  their 
decision;  and  we  part  from  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  his  own  words :  *  Dissolve 
the  Parliament  you  have  beteiyed, 
and  appeal  to  the  people — ^they  wiU 
not  trust  you.' 

W.  O'O.  M, 


LINES  FOUND  AMONG  THE  PAPERS  OF  MARY  QTJEEN  OF 
SCOTS  AT  CHARTLEY. 

Celuy  vraiment  n'a  point  de  courtoisie 
Qui  en  bon  lieu  ne  montre  son  s^avoir, 
Estant  requis  d*escripre  en  poesie  ; 
II  vauldroit  mieuz  du  tout  n'en  poinct  avoir. 

Los  dieux,  les  cieulx,  la  mort,  et  la  haine  et  Tenvie 
Sont  sourds,  ir6s,  cruels,  animus  centre  moy  ; 
Prier,  souiiir,  pleurer,  a  chascun  estre  amye, 
Sont  les  remedes  seuls  qu*en  tant  d*ennuye  je  voy. 
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S' 


0  much    has   lately  been  said 

1  aboat  the  wickedness  and  the 
follj  of  trades  unionism  that  the 
case  for  the  prosecation  may  now 
be  deemed  complete;  and,  since 
the  full  discovery  of  Broadhead's 
atrocities,  so  little  has  been  said  on 
the  o^er  side  that  the  unions  miffht 
seem  to  have  no  case  at  all.  Nor 
wQl  the  boldest«adyocate  of  trade 
combination  utter  one  word  on  be- 
half of  men  who  reduced  assassina- 
tkm  to  a  system.  Such  wretches 
as  Broadhead  deserve  to  be  hanged 
Hke  dogs.  But  this  acknowledg- 
ment does  not  take  us  far.  II  y  a 
<mbkuMons  et  combinaisoru.  While 
a  kw  unions  have  ^stematically 
broken  the  criminal  law,  the  ma- 
jority are  as  free  from  that  guilt 
as  am  ordinary  joint-stock  com- 
ply. Hence  we  have  still  to  de- 
ckle whether  a  community  which  is 
formed  hke  that  of  England  can 
Suriy  cast  a  stone  at  those  unions 
which  abstain  from  murder  and 
violence.  Before  answering  that 
question  we  must  see  what  de- 
mands are  made  for  and  against 
the  unions. 

Bach  has  two  distinct  functions. 
Each  supports  those  of  its  members 
who  are  sick  or  disabled,  and  those 
who,  with  the  permission  of  th^ 
eaitral  body,  are  on  strike.  Some 
eoinent  aiithorities  would  give 
^al  protection  to  the  funds  in-, 
tended  for  the  one  purpose,  but  not 
to  Oiose  intended  for  the  other.  If 
this  idea  were  enforced,  there  would, 
of  course,  be  an  end  of  unions  in 
their  present  form. 

Next,  how  is  the  law  to  grant  or 
^itWiold  protection?  That  ques- 
tion recently  came  before  the  Court 
«jf  Queen's  Bench.  The  treasurer 
of  a  trades  society  had  embezzled 
«>nae  of  its  funds,  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  ruled  that,  as  the 
^nuon  placed  restraints  on  trade,  he 


could  not  declare  it  to  be  *  notille* 
gal,'  and  hence  that  it  could  not 
come  to  claim  redress  against  the 
de&ulter.  This  judgment  spread 
consternation  through  the  unionist 
ranks.  But  some  measure  of  reassu- 
rance was  afterwards  given  by  a 
judgment  from  Mr.  Justice  Lush, 
who  decreed  that,  though  a  dis- 
honest treasurer  could  not  be  pro^ 
secuted  by  a  trades  union  as  a 
corporate  body,  redress  might  be 
claimed  by  any  of  the  members 
as  private  citizens.  The  questions 
remain,  therefore,  should  Parlia- 
ment permit  that  decision  to  stand 
as  the  final  declaration  of  the  law  ? 
shotdd  it  make  the  law  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  unions,  by  giving 
them  the  same  privileges  as  friendly 
societies,  without  requiring  them  to 
take  no  part  in  strikes  ?  or,  finally, 
should  it  grant  no  protection  what- 
ever to  the  funds  of  those  which 
impose  restraints  on  trade  ? 

Next  comes  a  still  more  difficult 
problem.  The  unions  are  supported 
by  certain  subscriptions  and  other 
charges,  and  if  a  member  fail  to  pay 
the  governing  body  seems  to  have 
no  means  of  redress  beyond  striking 
his  name  off  the  list.  But  that 
remedy  is  often  insufficient.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  get  the  money, 
and  as  the  law  will  not  render  any 
assistance,  the  unionist  executive 
takes  the  matter  into  its  own  hands, 
and  'rattens.'  Too  frequently  it  has 
resorted  to  such  iniquitous  means, 
and  thus  in  the  eyes  of  many  people 
the  very  name  of  trades  union  has 
come  to  be  a  name  of  infamy.  It 
has  sent  to  the  defaulter  threatening 
letters.  It  has  stolen  his  tools.  It 
has  put  gunpowder  in  his  work- 
trough.  And,  if  it  has  happened  to 
be  served  by  the  infernal  malignity 
of  a  Broadhead,  perhaps  it  has  at 
last  taken  his  life.  That  is  what 
has  been  done  by  the  lawless  uniona; 
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and  even  the  law-abiding  unions 
*  ratten'  in  their  own  fashion.  The 
members  send  an  offender  to  'Co- 
ventry/  bj  refusing  to  speak  with 
him.  They  make  him  ran  a  risk 
of  beggary,  by  refusing  to  work 
with  him,  and  by  forcing  his  master 
to  torn  him  adrift.  Thus,  by  dint 
of  terror,  they  manage  to  .wring 
money  from  unwilling  members. 
The  question  is,  then,  should  the 
law  put  a  stop  to  all  this  rattening, 
by  decreeing  that  any  man  who  has 
engaged  to  pay  a  certain  sum  into 
the  funds  of  a  union  shall  be  as 
clearly  bound  to  fulfil  his  contract 
as  he  would  be  were  the  recipient  a 
railway  company  ?  This  is  a  very 
serious  question.  Let  Parliament 
answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  and 
trades  unions  will,  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term,  receive  the  sanc«> 
tion  of  the  law. 

At  present  all  these  points  are 
under  the  eye  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners who  have  been  appointed 
to  see  what  the  masters  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  men  on  the  other, 
have  to  say  for  themselves;  and 
the  Reformed  Parliament,  we  can- 
not doubt,  will  speedily  consider  the 
result  of  the  evidence,  with  a  view 
to  fresh  legislation.  Meanwhile  it 
is  of  high  importance  that,  like 
clear-headed  men  of  business,  and 
not  like  fanatical  advocates,  either 
of  capital  or  of  labour,  we  should 
examine  ^e  question,  whether  the 
law  can  justly  withhold  from  an  or- 
dinary trades  union  that  degree  of 
protection  and  assistance  which  it 
grants  to  a  joint-stock  company. 

Such  is  the  question  whico  I  mean 
to  discuss ;  and  mv  answer  is,  that 
corporations  like  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  have  as  much 
right  to  the  fullest  legal  recognition 
as  corporations  like  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank.  An  indictment 
against  unions  is  an  indictment 
against  the  whole  English  commu- 
nity. Good  or  bad,  they  do  only 
what  is  done  by  every  mercantile 
firm,    every   joint-stock   company. 


every  political  club,  every  religions 
sect,  every  church,  and  every  fiunily . 
If  they  stand  condemned,  so  does 
society  too.  And  the  choice  lies  be- 
tween, not  unionism  and  non-union- 
ism, but  unionism  and  the  moat  ex- 
treme form  of  socialism. 

The  charges  against  unionism 
may  be  ranged  under  two  heads, 
economical  and  ethical.  The  eco- 
nomical charge  states  that  the  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  wages  by  arti- 
ficisi  means  must  fail;  that  the 
laws  of  demand  and  supply  must 
speedily  reverse  the  puny  decrees  of 
a  few  men ;  that,  if  no  union  existed, 
the  whole  class  of  working  people 
would  receive  as  large  an  amount 
in  wages  as  they  now  obtain ;  that 
the  gains  which  unionism  can  se- 
cure for  any  set  of  persons  are  small, 
are  soon  cancelled,  and  are  wrun^ 
from  the  hands  of  other  work- 
men ;  and  hence  that  unions  either 
do  mischief  or  do  nothing.  I  shall 
not  discuss  these  propositions.  As 
every  political  economist  knows, 
they  are  vitiated  by  an  enormons 
amount  of  over-statement^  and  they* 
are  held  to  be  conclusive  only  by 
sciolists,  whose  acquaintance  with 
political  economy  stops  with  a  half- 
knowledge  of  a  few  elementary  prin- 
ciples. Nevertheless,  to  avoid  the- 
beaten  ground  of  discussion,  and  to 
attack  the  strongest  position  of  my 
opponents,  I  p^ad  guilty  to  the 
economical  indictment,  and  I  pass 
from  the  field  of  arithmetical  cal- 
culation to  the  more  difficult  field 
of  morals. 

The  first  charge  of  which  we 
need  take  notice  is,  that  the 
unions  check  the  natural  circula- 
tion of  capital,  and  impose  a  tax 
upon  the  public,  by  means  of  com- 
bination. '  And,'  say  the  oppo- 
nents of  unionism,  '  because  one 
man  should  be  free  to  stipulate  the 
terms  on  which  he  shaU  work, — 
even  if  he  use  his  liberty  to  stipu- 
late that  he  shall  be  forced  to  toil 
with  no  one  who  has  not  signed  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  or  that  he  and 
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all  bis  mates  sliall  be  treated  to  a 
champagne  breakfast  twice  a  week, 
— it  does  not  follow  that  the  same 
priTilege  shoald  be  given  to  a  hun- 
dred or  a  thonsand  mechanics,  if 
tbey  form  a  compact  whole,  and  if 
they  act  with  the  decision  of  one 
man.  Against  such  a  combination, 
employers  and  non-nnionists  may 
be  alike  powerless.  Thos  innocent 
men  might  be  cast  adrift  on  the 
world,  or  driven  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
the  poor-honse.  Thus  society  itself 
might  snffer  by  having  to  support 
the  victims  of  unionist  tyranny. 
And  hence  society  might  justly 
bring  an  indictment*  for  conspiracy 
against  those  who  had  committed 
such  an  outrage  on  personal  liberty. 
Or,  if  society  did  not  wish  to  use 
the  arm  of  the  law,  it  might  sum- 
mon the  unionists  to  the  bar  of 
morality  for  putting  their  strength 
to  an  infamous  use.' 

This  plausible  argument  has  one 
fatal  flaw.  If  it  tells  against  trades 
unions,  it  tells  with  equal  force 
against  every  other  corporate  body ; 
nay,  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  private 
property;  and  if  logically  carried 
out,  it  would  lead  to  the  annihilation 
of  society. 

Among  the  most  striking  facts  of 
oar  time  is  the  tendency  of  commer- 
cial enterprises  to  grow  in  size. 
The  individual  trader  is  everywhere 
giving  place  to  the  firm,  the  firm  to 
the  small  company,  and  the  small 
company  to  the  great.  The  cause 
of  the  change  is  manifest.  Since 
<akpital  is  every  day  becoming  more 
abundant,  competition  is  becoming 
more  keen,  and  traders  are  forced 
to  accept  less  abundant  profits  than 
they  got  in  the  old  days  of  sluggish 
commerce.  As  the  political  econo- 
mistB  say,  profits  are  teuding  to- 
wards a  minimum.  Meanwhile  the 
taste  for  luxury  is  growing,  and 
men  can  earn  incomes  which  shall 
correspond  with  the  new  state  of 
things  only  by  uniting  their  capital, 
and  by  buying  and  selling  on  a 
coloflsal  scale.    Hence  on  every  side 


we  see  the  uprise  of  great  mercan- 
tile houses  and  the  overthrow  of 
small. 

Here  is  an  exact  parallel  to  one 
side  of  unionism.  The  firm  of  China 
merchants  is  a  union ;  so  is  the  firm 
of  railway  contractors ;  so  is  the 
joint-stock  bank  ;  so  is  the  railway 
company ;  and  so  is  every  commer- 
cial enterprise  in  which  several  men 
unite  their  capital,  their  knowledge, 
or  their  skill  to  attain  a  common 
end.  The  individual  trader,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  non-unionist.  In 
the  fight  for  profits  he  relies  on  his 
own  hand  alone,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  he  goes  down  before  the  rush 
of  joint-stock  enterprise.  Sooner 
or  later,  he  must  give  up  the 
struggle  in  despair,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  partnership,  must  become 
a  unionist.  But  this  necessity 
bears  hardly  on  great  numbers  of 
tradesmen.  Thev  have  spent  all 
their  means  in  building  up  their 
business.  They  are  good  citizens, 
honest  in  their  dealings,  attentive 
to  their  duties,  and  anxious  to  please 
the  public.  Tet  their  shops  are 
going  to  ruin,  because  they  cannot 
withstand  the  competition  of  the 
large  firms  which  challenge  the 
public  eye  next  door.  That  com- 
pany  can  ship  tea  direct  from  China, 
can  buy  twenty  times  as  much 
claret  from  the  merchants  of  Bor- 
deaux,  can  buy  twenty  times  as 
much  silk  from  the  manufacturers 
of  Lyons,  and  hence  can  get  its 
goods  much  more  cheaply  than  the 
small  tradesman.  In  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  its  capital,  its  ex- 
penses of  management  are  less  than 
his.  It  sells  so  much  more  than  its 
puny  neighbour  that  it  can  afford 
to  exact  a  smaller  profit  on  each 
transaction.  And  thus  at  every 
turn  the  small  shop-keeper  goes  to 
the  wall.  Now,  using  the  la^oguage 
with  which  trades  unions  are  as- 
sailed, he  might  say  that  such 
treatment  was  disgracefully  unfair. 
Nay,  during  a  recent  discussion, 
that  is  precisely  what  he  did  say. 
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When  the  Civil  Service  co-operative 
stores  were  seen  to  he  a  decided 
success,  the  grocers  and  the  pro- 
vision merchsoits  raised  a  shout  of 
indig^tion.  What  right  had  pri- 
vate gentlemen  to  spoil  trade  by 
becoming  traders?  What  right 
had  they  to  ruin  a  worthy  class, 
which  had  done  them  no  harm,  and 
which  had  done  the  community 
much  good  ?  Since  grocers  as  well 
as  civil  servants  must  live,  what 
right  had  the  public  to  complain 
because  the  retail  dealers  exacted  a 
{air  profit  for  the  enormous  trouble, 
risk,  and  expenditure  to  which  ihej 
were  subjected  ?  This  extravagant 
nonsense  was  written  in  the  corre- 
spondence columns  of  every  morning 
newspaper  by  indignant  tradesmen, 
and,  with  hearty  expressions  of  con- 
tempt, was  laughed  at  the  same 
evening  in  the  smoking  room  of 
every  club.  Nay,  the  nonsense  took 
even  a  higher  flight.  What  right, 
it  was  asked,  had  civil  servants  to 
ruin  a  class  which  paid  a  large  part 
of  the  national  revenue?  The 
grocers  seemed  to  fancy  that  if  they 
ceased  to  sell  tea  and  sugar  those 
articles  would  cease  to  be  bought. 
They  seemed  to  &iicy  that  it  was 
they,  and  not  the  consumers,  who 
paid  the  taxes,  and  that  if  the  co- 
operative stores  should  kill  many 
of  the  sn&all  shops  the  Ohancdlor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  have  to  motim 
a  mighty  deficit.  Educated  people 
laughed  at  the  extraordinary  poli- 
tioai.  eoonomy,  and  the  still  more 
'extraordinary  ethics,  which  were 
taught  by  the  traders*;  yet  educated 
people  teach  pc^ticed  economy 
«hieh  is-  Bot  less  wild,  and  ethics 
whidiaro  not  lees  ^  baseless,  when 
they  Bay  that  iHUonism  does  not 
fAve^  the  aon-unionist  hit  play. 
Like  /the  tradesBoan,  he  is  beaten 
out  of  the  raarioet  by*  oombinatiott. 
Jbiike  the  tradesman,  he  is  table  aaid 
wilHng  to  de  good  work/  Bi£t  he 
haa  DO  ^ixMire  Tight  ta  demand  that 
jQoitfty  shall  find  him  the  emjdoy- 
Dt  <if  ihis^cboioey^  a^ihe  :wageB 


which  he  requires,  than  the  trades- 
man has  to  demand  that  society 
shall  buy  from  him  a  certain  amount 
of  tea  at  the  price  which  he  names. 
In  the  market  ihe  business  of  so- 
ciety is,  not  to  protect  the  weak 
trader  against  the  strong  company, 
but  to  supply  its  necessities  as 
cheaply  as  it  can.  If  the  trader 
cannot  compete  with  the  company, 
the  trader  must  cease  to  exist.  K 
the  non-unionist  cannot  compete 
with  the  unionist^  he  must  get  out 
of  the  way. 

But,  it  will  be  answered,  ihe  two 
cases  are  not  analogous.  While- 
the  union  of  capital  tends  to  cheapen 
conmiodities,  the  union  of  workmen 
tends  to  heighten  the  price  of  la- 
bour. While  the  one  kind  of  union 
bestows  a  boon  on  society,  the  other 
imposes  a  tax. 

This  theory  may  or  may  not 
be  sound;  but  it  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  ordinary  assailants 
of  unionism.  Those  critics  dis- 
tinctly say  that  unions  cannot  raise 
the  rate  of  wages,  that  is,  cannot 
increase  the  price  of  labour.  Their 
doctrine  is,  that  the  unions  'oon- 
fiscate'  a  part  of  the  wage  fund 
which  would  otherwise  have  gone 
to  the  non-unionists.  But  the  joint- 
stock  companies  do  the  same  Uiing. 
They  take  what  would  otherwise 
go  to  ihe  small  traders.  They  beat 
those  traders  out  of  the  market. 
They  overwhelm  them  with  rain. 
Yet  society  does  not  blame  tiie  vie- 
'torions  associations'  ^r  ^€0iifi8- 
oatdng'  that^  portion- of  the  'pfi>fits 
whi^  in  tho  absence  of  oomWiia- 
tion,  woiddha^re  fidlen  to  the  share 
of  the  small  traders.  Society, 
tberefore,^ niiist  suvrendor  the-doo- 
trine  that  ootabisation  is  bad  simply 
.because  it  inflicts  injnxy  on  indivi- 
dual men ;  -and  Sooety  mvst-  give 
up  the  idea  that  trades  ufiv»na  are 
bad  simply  beeanse  they  de^  ham 
to  non-unionists, 

Soeie<7  may  answer  thi^  between 
,the.eflfe(^  ef  jointvfltock^nAeipriee 
iUkl  theefibett  rfy^unioniBwitthsie  is 
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ft  yafii  difierence.  In  the  one  case, 
ii  may  argue,  combination  makes  np 
for  the  evil  which  it  does  to  particu- 
lar persons  by  increasing  the  gene- 
ral amount  of  production,  and  by 
multiplying  the  demand  for  labour ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  case,  combina- 
tion diminishes  the  general  amount 
of  production,  lessens  the  demand 
lor  labour,  and  affords  no  compen- 
saticm  for  the  injury  which  it  in- 
flicts on  non-unionists.  This  argu- 
ment is  a  mere  re-statement  of  that 
with  which  we  have  just  dealt. 
Unions,  we  are  told,  are  powerless 
to  reTcrse  economical  laws.  Well, 
if  they  are  powerless  to  reverse 
economical  laws,  they  cannot  di- 
minish the  amount  of  production 
beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  fixed 
by  the  capabilities  of  the  market. 
So  far,  therefore,  joint-stock  com- 
panies and  unions  stand  on  the 
same  level. 

Those  who  maintain  that  unions 
cannot  advance  wages  must,  if  they 
know  how  to  reason,  accept  this 
argument  as  final.  But  they  are 
not  Hie  only  assailants.  There  are 
others  who  cannot  be  tripped  up  in 
this  summary  fiashion,  since  they 
admit  that  for  a  long  time  unions 
may  keep  wages  above  the  market 
level,  and  since  they  ground  their 
hostility  on  that  very  fact.  Unions 
ih^  say,  put  an  artificial  price  on 
labour.  For  tiie  benefit  of  a  few 
htmdred  thousand  workmen,  they 
impose  a  iax  on  the  whole  commu- 
iril^,  and  such  organisations  we,  as 
l^^latcMTS,  cannot  protect. 

If  not^  the  logical  issue  is,  that  any 
oteaniMitiOn  which  increases  the 
nMiral  price  of  any  commodity 
<Aoald  receive  no  prbtection  from 
Mw.  Such  a  principle  would  pro- 
ddM  the  most  astonishing  results. 
Sddforoe  ityfttid  you  have  revolution. 

Take  for  example  the  institution 
df'^pnytttd  property,  which  is  as 
pm^^y  artificial  as  the  institution  of 
•taioiiism.  "A  Ume  ivias  when  it  did 
ndCr  adrt^^aay^'iirhen  tlie  very  idea 


exist  in  its  present  form  only  when 
the  State  declared  that  the  possessor 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  powers 
of  the  law  against  spoliation.  But 
the  State  has  a  right  to  name  the 
conditions  on  which  its  protection 
shall  be  given ;  and  our  statute  book 
asserts  that  right  in  a  hundred  ways. 
Our  statute  book  asserts  it  in  decree- 
ing that  a  discharge  from  further 
liabilities  shall  be  granted  to  the 
debtor  who  shall  satisfy  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  that  he  has  paid  to  his 
creditors  as  much  as  he  *  is  able. 
It  is  for  the  public  good  that  such 
rules  should  exist,  and  the  same  con- 
sideration might  force  us  to  deal 
with  private  property  in  a  still  more 
sweeping  fashion.  Under  certain 
circumstances  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tion might  be  endangered  if  iny  of 
its  citizens  possessed  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  cash, 
or  more  than  fifteen  thousand  acres 
of  land.  Such  a  nation  would  have 
the  clearest  right  to  decree  that,  on 
and  after  a  certain  date,  no  citizen 
should  be  allowed  to  possess  a 
greater  amount  of  wealth;  and  if; 
despite  this  clear  warning,  any 
person  persisted  in  buying  more 
than  the  stipulated  number  of  acres, 
or  in  amassing  more  than  the  stipu- 
lated sum  of  money,  he  could  not 
blame  the  State  for  confiscating  the 
surplus.  In  the  England  of  our 
day,  such  a  law  would  be  mon- 
strously wicked,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  would  do  incalculable 
mischief;  but,  if  it  were  demanded 
for  the  public  good,  and  if  it  re* 
spect^  eating  interests,  it  would 
need  no  other  warrant. 
•  Take  next  the  right  of  traders  to 
unite  in  companies,  a  right  which 
is  as  purely  the  creation  of  law  as 
the  right  to  hold  property  at  aJL 
Were  those  companies  a  curse  in^ 
stead  of  a  blessing,  we  should  have 
to  announce  that  they  would  taint 
teoeive  the  protection  of  the  law. 
We  should  have  to  say  that  ihb 
law  would  give  them*  no  redress 
^agttiiist  fraud,' or  debt    N&^ doubt 
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we  should  be  bound  to  afford  due 
notice  of  our  intention,  and  after 
enforcing  it  we  might,  in  certain 
cases,  be  bound  to  grant  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  which  we  had 
inflicted  on  vested  interests.  We 
should  be  bound  to  do  the  one  thing, 
and  we  might  be  bound  to  do  the 
other,  because,  by  peimitting  com- 
panies to  exist,  the  State  had  virtu- 
ally entered  into  a  bargain,  which 
it  must  not  break.  But  having 
fulfilled  those  conditions,  the  State 
would  do  no  wrong  to  anybody  by 
refusing  to  recognise  the  legality  of 
any  joint-stock  company  in  England. 
We  protect  joint-stock  enterprise 
instead  of  destroying  it,  because  it 
renders  the  capital  of  the  country 
more  effective,  because  it  cheapens 
the  price  of  commodities,  and  be-- 
cause  on  that  account  it  is  a  vast 
source  of  public  good. 

But  precisely  the  opposite  effect 
often  happens  when  a  large  amount 
of  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  some 
person  or  some  company.  Two  or 
three  men  have,  we  shall  suppose, 
the  command  of  vast  funds  with 
which  they  mean  to  speculate  in 
cotton.  Having  agents  in  the  chief 
cotton-growing  districts  of  America, 
they  are  the  first  to  learn  on  trust- 
worthy evidence  that  the  growing 
crop  has  been  smitten  with  blight. 
Cautiously  and  mysteriously,  by 
means  of  brokers  to  whom  they  do 
not  tell  their  secret  purpose,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  single  forenoon,  they 
buy  up  most  of  the  cotton  which  is 
stored  in  Liverpool  and  New  York. 
Before  the  cotton- dealing  world 
learns  what  vast  sales  have  been 
made,  the  mischief  has  been  done. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  news- 
papers announce  that  in  Virginia, 
Alabama,  and  Maryland  the  crop  has 
failed.  Hence  prices  at  once  rise 
with  immense  rapidity,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  lucky  speculators  have  won 
hundreds  of  thousands.  But  they 
have  won  at  the  expense  either  of  the 
consumer  or  of  the  manufacturer. 
Two  or  three  men  have  imposed  a 


tax  on  the  public  for  their  own  good, 
and  they  have  been  able  to  do  so 
only  because  the  law  has  set  no 
limits  to  the  amount  of  private  pro- 
perty which  they  may  amass,  to  the 
number  who  may  unite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  and  selling,  or  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  transactions  which 
they  may  effect.  Were  no  person 
allowed  to  have  a  trading  capital 
of  more  than  a  certain  amount, 
and  were  every  person  forced  to 
hand  over  to  the  public  treasury 
all  his  gains  beyond  a  certain  sum, 
speculators  would  have  no  such 
power  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  public. 
To  make  such  rules  would,  of  coarse, 
be  proposed  by  no  one  out  of  Bed- 
lam. Nevertheless  the  present  law 
of  private  property  often  increases 
the  natural  price  of  commodities ; 
it  often  sins  against  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  opponents  of 
trades  unionism ;  and  hence,  ac- 
cording to  that  principle,  it  should 
be  reversed. 

Nor  is  speculation  the  only  weapon 
with  which  private  property  can  thus 
war  against  public  interests.  Every 
successful  business  tends  to  heighten 
the  price  of  certain  things ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  success  of  any 
firm  does  it  tend  to  secure  a  mono- 
poly. Take  the  case  of  a  great 
company  of  railway  contractors, 
who  have  such  energy,  skill,  and 
capital  that  they  can  construct  lines 
more  cheaply,  more  punctually,  and 
more  satisfactorily  than  any  other. 
One  by  one  their  great  rivals  are 
beaten  out  of  the  field,  and  give  up 
the  struggle.  Within  certain  limits, 
the  victorious  firm  can  then  name 
their  own  price.  So,  when  tenders 
are  invited  for  the  making  of  a  great 
railway,  they  demand  i,cx>o,ooo{., 
though  they  would  formerly  have 
done  the  work  for  ioo,oooZ.  less; 
and  the  company  is  forced  to  accept 
the  offer.  But  if  the  law  set  limits 
to  the  amount  of  capital  with  which 
any  body  of  men  might  trade,  no 
firm  of  railway  contractors  would 
be  able  to  reach  the  position  of 
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dictators.  Sucli  a  law  wonld  con- 
fine every  company  to  comparatively 
small  tasks,  and  subject  it  to  greater 
competition,  since  for  every  set  of 
men  who  can  command  a  capital  of 
1  million  pounds,  a  thousand  per- 
sons can  command  a  capital  of  a 
kandred  thousand;  and,  indeed,  as 
we  rise  in  the  scale  of  capital,  com- 
pe^on  decreases,  not  in  an  arith- 
metical, but  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 
Hence  a  crowd  of  small  firms  would 
bid  against  each  other,  and  no  Triton 
of  the  Peto,  Betts,  Crampton,  and 
Company  size  would  be  able  to 
swallow  all  the  minnows  at  one 
royal  mouthfuL  On  the  whole  the 
smaller  companies  midit  not  do  the 
work  so  cheaply  as  the  great ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  none  of  them 
would  ever  have  a  chance  of  exact- 
ing an  extravagant  price,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  can  be  done  by  com- 
panies which  have  grown  so  huge 
K  to  be  above  the  ^r  of  competi- 
tion. The  economical  law  is,  that 
large  companies  tend  to  cheapen 
commodities,  by  effecting  a  saving 
in  the  machinery  of  the  market; 
thai  they  do  cheapen  commodities 
90  long  as  they  are  not  great  enough 
to  beat  their  old  rivals  out  of  the 
Seld;  but  that,  whenever  they  grow 
beyond  this  point,  they  increase  the 
price  of  commodities,  and  secure  for 
%  lime  a  monopoly  of  the  market. 
No  doubt  that  time  is  brief.  By 
combination  other  capitalists  will 
speedily  find  means  of  breaking  the 
ownopoly.  Yet  it  may  last  long 
cvmgh  to  impose  a  heavy  tax  on 
wme  portion  of  the  public ;  for  it 
may  construct  one  or  two  great 
lines  on  such  unfavourable  terms 
te  for  a  generation  the  share- 
Uders  can  receive  only  a  miserable 
^Hvidend.  Therefore,  according  to 
^  principle  with  which  we  set  out, 
companies  of  such  sovereign  power 
abottld  not  receive  the  protection  of 
the  law.  The  Peto,  Betts,  Crampton, 
ttd  Companies  should  be  informed 
by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that 
in  fature  they  must  protect  their 


funds  and  plant  from  spoliation  by 
a  police  of  their  own ;  and  they  must 
be  warned  that  if  they  be  swindled 
out  of  500,000/.,  or  robbed  of  500 
ballast  waggons,  they  can,  as  a 
company,  receive  no  legal  redress. 

But  how,  in  any  particular  case, 
could  we  draw  the  line  at  which  the 
accumulation  of  capital  ceased  to 
be  a  good  ?  We  could  not  draw  it 
at  all.  Nay  the  very  attempt  to 
draw  it  would  produce  incalculable 
mischief.  But  the  same  truth  holds 
good  with  regard  to  trades  unions. 
We  cannot  draw  the  line  between 
those  which  are  so  small  as  to  be 
harmless,  and  those  which  are  so 
great  as  to  have  dictatorial  power. 
Any  attempt  to  draw  it  would 
swdtly  transform  large  unions  into 
secret  societies  which,  without  being 
less  powerful  as  engines  for  raising 
wages,  would  be  a  hundred  times 
more  dangerous  to  the  common 
weal. 

There  are  associations,  however, 
which  do  increase  the  price  of  com- 
modities,  and  on  which  the  law 
might  lay  a  chastening  hand  with- 
out smiting  others  that  are  open 
to  no  such  charge.  Foremost  among 
such  associations  stand  the  Inns  of 
Court.  No  one  will  pretend  that 
they  do  not  put  an  artificial  price 
on  legal  services.  No  one  will  deny 
that  if  the  right  to  plead  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  were  open 
to  any  man  who  could  persuade  a 
prisoner  or  a  suitor  to  entrust  him 
with  a  brief,  the  average  cost  of 
legal  assistance  would  come  down. 
The  Bethels,  the  Cockbums,  the 
Caimses,  and  the  Palmers  might, 
perhaps,  earn  incomes  not  far  short 
of  the  existing  scale,  since  their 
great  ability  gives  them  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  certain  departments  of 
legal  advocacv;  but  the  ordinary 
men,  the  mechanics  of  the  bar,  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  plead,  would  find  their 
artificial  gains  swept  away  before 
the  rush  of  that  democratic  tide 
which  is  at  present  shut  out  by  the 
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aristocratic  gates  of  the  Inns  of 
Conrfc.  At  present,  therefore,  those 
societies  impose  a  tax  on  the  public. 
Nay,  having  had  their  monopoly 
secured  by  law  for  centuries,  they 
have  for  centuries  imposed  such  a 
tax  as  no  trades  union  could  impose 
for  a  week.  So  far,  therefore,  they 
and  trades  unions  stand  in  the  same 
black  list,', 

But  the  defenders  of  the  one  and 
the  opponents  of  the  other  may 
reply,  that  the  Inns  of  Court  confer 
a  signal  service  on  the  public,  which 
they  could  not  bestow  if  they  had 
not  the  power  to  shut  out  men  from 
the  bar,  and  if  they  could  not  dis- 
miss from  the  bar  any  man  who 
had  proved  himself  destitute  of 
honour.  K  any  person  might  take 
a  brief,  and  claim  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  bench,  our  courts, 
we  are  told,  would  be  thronged 
with  swindling  pettifoggers,  who 
would  fatten  on  their  cUents,  and 
make  an  appeal  to  justice  little 
better  than  a  farce.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  society  is  needed  to  protect 
us  from  the  wiles  and  rascality  of 
mechanics.  Mechanics  have  so  little 
power  for  evil  even  when  they  are 
bad,  that  we  do  not  need  to  nourish 
their  virtue  by  the  imposition  of  a 
protective  duty  in  tlieir  favour. 

Whether  the  integrity  of  the  bar 
would  die  if  the  protective  duty 
were  repealed,  and  free  trade  in 
iegal  skili  proclaimed,  is  a  question 
which  I  shall  not  debate.  But  the 
thediy  raises  a  false  issue.  The  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  the  Inns  of 
Court' are  not;  demanded  by  the 
trades  uzdons.  The  trades  unions 
demand  only  that  they  shall  be  free 
*tD  unite  for  resistance  and  defenoa 
They  claim  only  the  same  privileges 
as  tiie  Inns  of  Court  would  still 
possess  if  theif  charters  should  b& 
canceled,  if  tiiey  should  no  longer 
he*  entrusted  wiUi  the  education  of 
iiw  law  students,  if  they  should 
oesMf:  to  wiflldths  power  of  (ddHng 
men  tothe^bftr,  and  if  they  shoall 
'itiKVt»  ISO  righti to*  disbar  att-dffbnder 


against  legal  etiquette  and  personal 
honour.  Even  after  such  a  for- 
feiture of  privilege,  the  lawyers 
could  still,  in  the  same  fashion  as 
mechanics,  refuse  to  take  a  brief 
from  any  attorney  who  employed 
non-unionists ;  could  refuse  to  ap- 
pear in  the  same  case  with  non- 
unionist  counsel;  could  refuse  to 
take  less  than  a  certain  fee;  and 
could  thus  wield  a  large  portion  of 
their  old  power.  It  is  the  right  to 
the  fullest  legal  protection,  when 
they  act  in  a  similar  ^hion,  that 
the  trades  unions  demand  from 
Parliament. 

So  much  for  the  idea  that  the 
trades  societies  deserve  no  legal 
protection  because  they  impose  a 
tax  on  the  community,  and  because 
the  community  cannot  be  asked  to 
furnish  private  bodies  with  the 
means  of  taxing  itself.  The  second 
count  in  the  indictment  may  seem 
more  serious.  The  unions,  it  is 
said,  set  their  faces  against  piece 
work,  or  the  system  of  payment  ac- 
cording to  results.  They  insist  that 
the  good  and  the  bad  workman 
shall  be  paid  at  the  same  rate. 
Thus  the  extra  ability  imparted  by 
nature,  or  the  extra  skill  acquired 
by  practice,  are  bereft  of  their  fit- 
ting reward.  Thus  the  strong  are 
robbed  for  the  benefit  of  the  weak. 
Thus  t^e  best  workmen  are  never 
tempted  to  exercise  their  Ml 
powers,  and  <  a  premium  is  put  on 
mediocrity.* 

'  The  statement  is  not  strictly  sc- 
curate:  Some  tuuons  do  not  objeet 
to  piece  work ;  others  object  to  it 
only  in  dertain  places  ^  and  none 
decree  ihut  the  good  and  tke*^  bad 
MTbrkman  «haH  be  paid  at  thd  stim^ 
rate.  What  the  minority  of  ttie 
tenions  do  is  to  name  the  minitetHki 
riate  of  ^ag«s  whidh  any  of  their 
membcrrs  may  accept.  K  that  rate 
be  25^.  a  w^k,  an  employer  will  be 
permitted 'td' pay  ii6  unionist  las^ 
but  he  mi^y  pay  pitrticular  membets 
of  ther  miiou  as  muldi  mor&  tts  h^ 
likM.    If  (me'^f:fais  si^ikAl  lift 
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much  power  of  rapid  and  skilfiil  eze- 
eation  as  any  two  of  the  others,  that 
man  may  receive  50^.  a  week  with- 
oat  breaking  the  unionist  mles. 

Tme,  say  the  employers ;  but  if  we 
thus  single  oat  a  carpenter,  a  brick- 
kiyer,  or  a  mechanic  for  special 
reward,  what  happens?  A  most 
aerioos  result  to  us.  The  ordinary 
hands  grumble  at  receiving  less  than 
their  fellows,  clamour  for  more 
wages,  and  end  perhaps  by  indu- 
cing the  union  to  demand  that 
the  maximum  rate  of  pay  shall  be- 
come the  minimum — that  the  lowest 
imte  shall  be  509.  a  week.  In  other 
words,  bricklayers  are  like  City 
men :  thej  strive  to  earn  as  much 
as  they  can,  and  their  demands  keep 
pace  with  their  gains. 

Before  looking  into  the  ethics  of 
^  question,  we  must  note  a  fact 
whieb,  though  sufficiently  obvious, 
B  oSUfD.  forgotten,  and  when  for- 
gotten, tends  to  produce  hopeless 
oonfusion.  Though  the  unions  de- 
cree that  208,  or  309.  shall  be  the 
■unimnm  rate  of  pay  in  any  par- 
ticular  branch  of  trade,  they  neither 
force  the  master  to  grant  it,  nor  the 
BflEn  t^  accept  it.  The  master  is 
free  to  defy  the  mandate ;  but  the 
s&ionMte  are  also  free  to  retort  by 
tmndmg  his  workshop.  Again,  the 
aaster  is  firee  to  hire  men  fbr  any 
wages  ibat  they  will  accept;  but  the 
mionists  are  equally^  ftee  to  hold 
aloof  from  •his  factdy.  Heiice  the 
qaestion  comes  to  be,  'wheiftier  he 
can  dispenoe  itrith  Hit  soihnoes  of  the 
vmoiiiBts  iDudre  readily  than  they 
qp  iWbj^bo  mth  his  pay,  llmdly, 
^  mmomB^  is  freeto  disobey  tbe 
^ieMm  of  itkewnr  union,  and  accept 
4Bebalf  of^^ibe^min^ium  tate;- bvt 
4be  "onton.itlsoil^free'toipBnish  his 
^isobaiKenoe  by  w^UekliDg  from 
Vm  Hierbaiefitsof  IheAMietyS^asd  by 
jop^nbigtibiiBr  frtmrito  raidks.  ftNo 
^tmbk  tbemereiseof  budbt-  freedom 
vtitb  the  'efieot  of  phy- 
"ferse,-  birt  so,  munattiyicaosB, 
fc^Afain  exercise  of  tiie  -groott^'s 
fcsifloiftHto  fdowMfhiwbai^^pttoe  be 


chooses  for  his  tea,  and  of  the 
cotton- broker's  to  ask  what  price 
he  pleases  for  his  cotton. 

The  real  charge,  then,  is  that  the 
unions  fight  against  the  system  of 
piece-work ;  that  they  fix  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  wages  ;  that  they  make 
an  employer  unwilling  to  give  even 
the  best  men  more  than  the  stipu- 
lated sum ;  and  that  they  tend 
to  reduce  all  degrees  of  skill  and 
labour  to  the  same  dead  level.  The 
defence  of  the  unionists  is  simple. 
If  they  tolerated  piece-work,  there 
would  speedily  be  so  fierce  a  com- 
petition in  every  workshop  that  the 
strong  would  trample  down  the 
weak,  and  that  good  wages  could  be 
earned  only  by  grinding  toil.  Where 
piece-work  is  permitted  the  master 
strives  to  put  an  unnatural  pres- 
sure on  the  Acuities  of  his  men. 
In  the  field  work  of  the  eastern 
counties,  which  is  mostly  done  by 
^  gangs '  of  women  and  children,  the 
former  often  gives  an  extra  wage  to 
the  strongest  member  of  the  band, 
on  condition  that  he  or  she  shall 
work  with  the  utoiost  speed,  and 
spur  on  the  others.  The  same 
practice  is  sometimes  followed  in 
the  bricklaying  trade.  It  is  signifi- 
cantly called  *  chasing.*  The  effects 
are  the  frequent  ruin  of  the  ^ble 
workman.  It  does  good  only  to  the 
strong;  and  the  massof  worlan^ 
who  are  neither  weak  nor' strongs 
bate  the  system,  because  it  incareases 
tbc  hardness  of  their  toil. 

Stilly  say  the*  accusers,  by  patting 
a  premium  on  mediocrity,  and  by 
4oddng  only  to  the  interests  of  tte 
avelrag^  workjnen,'tb0decree  against 
^yment  ^according  to  results!  robs 
'Society  of  a  portion  of  its  available 
«irength ;  and*  hence  sodety  shookl 
4wtr  its  free  against  such  a  rnle^ 

If  anything  ur  meant  bythet  state- 
iiiekittonwbi^  this  inference  rests,  it 
w  i^iat^verywvrkman  shouM  toil  as 
bard  as  be  is  able;  l^tif  the  iTeak 
foatmoioempete  with  tfavstrcng,  ti» 
wsak  most  go  to  the  wall ;  and  tbai^ 
rthettgbgnwroiurbardriafimigbt  tiiu6 
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be  inflicted  on  particnlarmen,  society 
wonld  benefit  in  the  long  run,  be- 
cause a  process  of  natural  selection 
would  leave  only  the  fittest  crafts- 
men, who  wonld  be  the  progenitors 
of  a  vigorous  race.  This  is  unques- 
tionably Nature's  plan.  The  weak 
she  is  constantly  putting  to  death : 
the  strong  she  is  constantly  fos- 
tering. But  this  is  not  society's 
plan.  The  aim  of  civilised  society 
is  '  to  put  a  premium  on  medio- 
crity,* to  guard  the  weak,  and 
60  to  shape  the  laws  that  they 
shall  satisfy  the  wants  or  wishes  of 
the  average  citizen.  Every  law  is 
a  defence  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  Our  parliament  and  our 
courts  of  justice  have,  as  their  chief 
end,  to  check  the  strength  given  by 
nature,  or  acquired  by  practice. 
Our  whole  political  system  is  about 
to  rest  on  the  assnmption  that,  for 
one  supremely  important  purpose, 
and  within  certain  limits,  all  degrees 
of  mental  strength  and  weakness 
should  stand  on  the  same  level,  and 
the  vote  of  an  ignorant  mechanic 
should  go  as  far  as  the  vote  of  a  New- 
ton or  a  Cromwell.  Nay,  our  system 
of  education,  habits  of  social  inter- 
course, and  our  literature,  are  every 
day  more  and  more  formed  to  suit 
the  capacities  of  the  average  man. 
And  the  general  effect  is  to  smooth 
•down  the  inequalities  of  nature, 
rather  than  to  raise  up  inequalities. 
If  we  were  to  be  guided  by  what 
might  seem  the  intentions  of  nature, 
we  should  have  to  do  many  things 
aeaiust  which  humanity  revolts. 
"The  Icelanders  exposed  their  new 
bom  infants  to  the  biting  cold,  in 
order  that  the  strength  of  the  in- 
fants might  be  tested,  and  the  babe 
who  could  not  bear  the  trial  was 
allowed  to  die.  The  system  doubt- 
less tended  to  foster  the  growth 
of  a  strong  race;  and  men  like 
Plato  saw  in  a  similar  practice 
nothing  to  condemn.  But  to  us, 
with  our  more  elevated  ideas  of  the 
sacredness  that  belongs  to  human 
life,  the  system  is  one  of  the  most 


revolting  that  ignorance  ever  de- 
vised. Again,  unenlightened  races 
are  anything  but  carefnl  of  their 
sick,  and  are  quite  content  that  the 
weak  should  perish,  rather  than 
remain  a  burthen  to  the  family  or 
the  tribe.  We  have  nobler  ideas  of 
the  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  we«Jc ; 
and  the  appliances  of  science  are 
devoted  to  the  task  of  lengthening 
the  life  of  the  feeble,  even  though, 
as  the  price  of  our  humanity,  we 
must  perpetuate  particular  forms  of 
disease,  and  entaol  on  the  unborn  a 
heritage  of  woe.  Again,  to  primi- 
tive people,  strength  was  the  mea- 
sure of  right,  and  feeble  tribes  or 
nations  were  unmercifiilly  extermi- 
nated either  by  the  sword  or  by 
bondage.  One  effect  of  this  remorse- 
less system  was  that  the  earth 
quickly  got  rid  of  feeble  types.  And 
even  in  our  own  day  we  sometimes 
hear  the  cynical  comment,  that  if 
the  process  had  continued  the  po- 
litical difficulties  of  the  world  wonld 
have  been  wonderfully  diminished. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
writers  once  jocularly  said  to  me, 
that  the  greatest  wrong  which 
England  *  hid  ever  done  to  Ire- 
land was  to  send  laws,  soldiers, 
and  policemen  across  St.  George's 
Channel  to  keep  the  peace  among 
the  Kelts.  Had  she  been  con- 
tented with  planting  English  colo- 
nies, and  letting  the  Irish  pillage 
and  kill  each  other  to  their 
hearts'  content,  there  would  by  this 
time  have  been  no  Irish  question  at 
all.  Nature  would  have  thinned 
the  Kelts  down  to  a  handfhl ;  na- 
ture would  have  been  the  ally  of 
Protestantism,  by  putting  all  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  death,  or  driv- 
ing them  out  of  the  country ;  na- 
ture would  have  saved  England 
from  the  indelible  blot  which  has 
been  imprinted  on  her  escutcheon 
by  the  penal  laws;  nature  wonld 
have  guarded  Ireland  against  the 
possibility  of  the  famine,  or  Fenian- 
ism,  or  Dr.  Cullen;  and  natnre 
would  have  prevented  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  from  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  with  his  Three  Reso- 
latkms  and  his  Suspensory  Bill. 
Bat  we  interfered  with  the  doings 
of  nature,  by  putting  a  check  on 
the  strength  which  me  had  given 
to  particular  men,  and  by  taking 
the  side  of  the  weak ;  and  nature 
has  pnnished  onr  blander  by 
whipping  ns  with  the  scorpions  of 
discontent  and  rebellion.  Such  is  a 
cynical  philosophy  of  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  sodeiy 's  philo- 
sophy, and  civilisation  is  the  con- 
stitnted  guardian  of  the  weak  as 
well  as  the  strong. 

Nor  does  our  interference  with 
natnral  strength  stop  here.  K 
strength  has  a  'natural  right'  to 
aojthmg,  it  might  seem  to  have 
the  right  of  working  as  much  as  it 
likes,  and  earning  as  much  as  it 
can.  Tet,  by  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill, 
we  pnt  a  distinct  limit  to  this  so- 
called  right.  We  decree  that  cer- 
tain kincb  of  factories  sluJl  not  be 
opened  for  more  than  ten  hours  in 
mj  one  day,  and  we  make  that 
deow  for  ihe  sake  of  the  weak. 
The  strong  workers  might  not  be 
injured  by  twelve  or  even  fourteen 
hours'  toU  every  day,  and  the  wish 
to  earn  high  wages  might  tempt 
them  to  work  for  that  period  if 
they  were  allowed.  But  if  they 
were  allowed,  the  weaker  hanos 
wonhi  be  forced  to  work  with  them 
in  order  that  no  part  of  the  mill 
nught  be  idle.  Thus  physical  ez- 
mation  would  smite  down  the  less 
itrong,  disease  would  cut  them  off 
before  their  time,  and  their  children 
would  inherit  constitutions  even 
feebler  than  their  .own.  To 
gnard  the  community  from  such  a 
^  of  evil,  we  limit  the  time 
during  which  certain  kinds  of  fac- 
tories may  be  open.  It  is  a 
predaely  similar  rule  which  the 
ttnionists  enact.  They  strive  to 
prevent  the  work  of  the  brickfield, 
the  pottery,  and  the  engine  factory 
^m  degenerating  into  a  system 
of  slavery,  which  would  kill  the 


weaker  hands,  or  diive  them  out  of 
the  trade. 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  they  thua 
do  wrong  to  society,  because  a 
system  of  unrestricted  competition 
among  labourers,  a  system  with  the 
motto  of '  devil  take  the  hindmost,' 
would  enlarge  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion, would  tend  to  cheapen  commo- 
dities, and,  by  adding  to  the  wag& 
fund,  would  increase  the  demand 
for  labour.  Precisely  the  same  ob- 
jection applies  to  the  Ten  Hours' 
Bill,  and  to  all  other  statutary  re- 
strictions upon  the  hours  of  toil. 
Were  the  mOl-owners  of  Lancashire 
free  to  keep  open  their  mills  night 
and  day,  to  employ  as  many  young 
children  as  they  could  g^t,  and  to 
keep  them  at  work  for  as  many 
hours  as  the  parents  would  permit, 
production  would  for  a  tune  be 
cheapened,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence it  would  be  increased.  That 
met  tempers  the  warmth  with  which 
many  people  welcome  the  Work- 
shops Act.  A  year  or  two  hence, 
that  great  measure  will  be  enforced, 
and  will  become  a  charter  of  liber- 
ties to  the  children  of  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham.  But  it  will  unques- 
tionably increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing certain  articles  of  consump- 
tion, and,  having  to  contend  with 
no  such  restrictions,  the  manu&c- 
turers  of  France  and  Germany  will 
be  better  able  than  they  are  now  to 
undersell  us  in  the  market. 

This  is  quite  true ;  but  the  answer 
is,  thatif  the  French  and  the  Germans 
permit  themselves  to  be  ground 
down  by  toil,  their  manhood  and 
their  womanhood  will  in  time  be  so 
stricken  with  debiliiy  that  to  com- 
pete with  us  will  be  out  of  their 
power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, they  will  commit  no  such 
blunder.  More  keenly  alive  than 
we  to  the  delights  of  leisure,  and 
less  possessed  by  the  fever  of  gain,, 
those  nations  are  in  little  danger  of 
becoming  the  slaves  of  toil,  and 
their  workmen '  have  less  need  than 
ours  to  be  protected  from  the  evik 
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of  competHdon.  W^U,  it  is  agitinst 
those  evils  tliat  the  unionistB  set 
their  feuses  when  they  prohibit 
piece-work,  and  oppose  **  chasing.* 
And  one  important  result  of  their 
system  is,  that  they  erect  a  high 
standard  of  comfort  and  ease  among 
the  working  people.  Withont  such 
a  standard  few  people  will  ever 
raise  themselves,  and  no  people 
will  ever  keep  themselves,  above 
the  condition  of  serft. 

Sach  is  the  answer  to  the  accu- 
sation' that  the  unions  tend  to  rob 
skiU  of  itd  due  reward,  and  to  re- 
duce all  degrees  of  workmanlike 
power  to  the  same  level.  But 
next  comes  a  worse  charge.  The 
unionists  use  all  their  influence  to 
keep  non-unionists  out  of  employ- 
ment. Sometimes  they  will  not 
work  in  the  same  shop  with  non- 
society  men,  and  since  the  master 
cannot  afford  to  brave  their  hosti- 
lity, he  is  forced  to  discharge  the 
innocent  objects  of  their  dislike. 
At  other  times,  while  they  do  not 
object  to  work  with  the  non-union- 
iste,  they  do  what  in  many  cases  is 
quite  as  effective ;  they  send  non- 
unionists  to  Coventry ;  they  do  not 
speak  to  them  during  the  hom*s  of 
toil,  and  they  hold  aloof  from  them 
when  out  of  doors.  If  a  merchant 
on  'Change,  or  an  officer  in  the 
mess-room,  were  shunned  like  a 
lazar,  he  would  understand  what 
going  to  Coventry  means.  He 
would  see  that  a  man  may  be  driven 
out  of  the  workshop  by  conteitipt 
as  easily  as  by  force. 

Along  with  that  charge  we  may 
class  another,  which  some  authori- 
ties hold  to  be  the  worst  of  all. 
Most  of  the  unions  vrill  not  allow 
their  members  to  work  with  any 
master  who  employs  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  apprentices, 
and,  as  they  are  usually  more  inde- 
pendent of  him  than  he  is  of  them, 
they  can  usually  force  him  to  keep 
within  the  number  that  they  name. 
But  he  thus  suffers  a  great  injury  ; 
for  much  of  the  work  which  is  done 


by  skilled  meohanics,  eamitfg  fWna 
509.  to  40^.  a  week,  might  h^  done 
quite  as  well  by  half-trained  lads 
tot  \08.  or  159.  K  the  unionists 
were  not  in  the  way,  he  might  have 
a  crowd  of  such  lads,  might  every 
week  save  a  large  sum  in  wages, 
might  lessen  the  cost  of  production, 
might  command  larger  siales,  misrht 
earn  a  larger  income,  might  with 
his  new  gains  extend  his  factory, 
might  employ  more  workmen,  and 
might  do  vast  good  to  himself,  the 
working  class,  and  to  the  public. 
Hence  the  unionist  rule  is  iDiqni- 
tons.  But  its  iniquity  is  most 
vividly  seen  when  it  shuts  out  of 
employment  some  boy  who  is  anx- 
ious to  get  into  a  particular  factorj, 
and  whose  prospects  may  be  injured 
for  life  if  the  unionists  block  the 
way. 

Now  before  we  go  feurther,  let  us 
clearly  understand  what  it  is  that 
the  unions  do.  They  do  not  say  to 
the  father  of  a  boy  who  wishes  to 
become  an  apprentice,  *  If  you  send 
the  lad  to  our  factory  we  will  beat 
him  or  blow  up  your  house.'  They 
address  themselves  to  the  master, 
and  to  him  they  say,  *We  don't 
forbid  you  to  take  more  than  six 
apprentices ;  we  don't,  because  we 
can't.  Nor  do  we  say  that  if  you 
take  more  than  six,  we  will  break 
your  machinery,  or  break  your  head. 
But  if  you  take  more  than  six  you 
will  do  harm  to  our  interests ;  and, 
just  as  we  would  not  work  for 
smaller  wages  than  those  that  we 
now  earn,  so  we  will  not  work  if 
you  take  more  than  six  apprentices, 
or  if  you  take  any  non-unionists  at 
all.  We  will  not  woiHk:  under  such 
conditions,  because  we  demand,  not 
only  good  wages  for  the  present, 
but  the  prospect  of  good  wages  for 
the  ftiture,  and  because  that  pro- 
spect will  be  destroyed  if  we  let 
cheap  labour  crowd  into  your  shop/ 

This  decision,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
on  which  society  acts  in  every 
relation  of  life.^  Society  may  not 
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speak  wiik  suck  bmtal  blontaess, 
bat  the  rales  which  regulate  its  divi* 
sions  are  not  less  exclusive,  and  on 
particular  persons  their  effects  are 
Dot  less  severe.     Every  association 
is  compelled  to  pass  laws  of  ezdu^ 
sion.     Every  association  is  as  tyran* 
nicaUy  exclusive  as  a  trades  union. 
Look  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  Neither 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Gray's  Inn,  the  Mid- 
'    die  Temple,  nor  the  Inner  Temple 
decrees  that  in  any  one  year  only  a 
certain  number  of  persons  shall  be 
admitted  to  its  privileges ;  but  each 
does  what  amounts  to   the  same 
thing:  for  each  declares  that  certain 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled  before 
any  one  can  be  called  to  the  bar,  or 
even  be  admitted  as  a  student,  and 
those  conditions  place  the  profession 
of  the  law  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
by  whom   it  would  otherwise  be 
chosen.     No  one  can  become  a  stu- 
dent who  has  not  taken  a  university 
di^ree,  or  who  is  unable  to  pass  an 
examination  in  classics,  English,  and 
mathematics.     No  one  can  be  called 
to  the  bar  who  has  not  dined  so 
many  times  in  haU.     These  regu- 
lations, whether  good  or  bad,  bear 
hardly  on  a  crowd  of  men  who  can- 
not afford  the  time  or  the  money 
which  is  requisite  to  bring  the  neces- 
sary qualifications,  but  who  have, 
or  think  they  have,  such  talents  as 
would  command  success.     One  of 
th^e  men  may  say,  *  It  is  very  hard 
that  I  should  be  condemned  for  life 
to  undergo  ignoble  drudgery.    Why 
call  upon  me  to  pass  examinations 
or  to  pay  fees  ?  .Why  not  allow  me 
to  study   law   during  my  leisure 
hours,  and  in  my  own  fashion  ?  Why 
not  allow  me  to  take  any  brief  that 
I  can  get,  and  plead  before  any  court 
that  I  like  ?     K  I  am  a  fool  or  an 
ignoramus,  the  attorneys  will  give 
me  nothing  to   do.     But  you  re- 
fose  me  a  chance ;  you  destroy  my 
prospects  for  life.'     That  may  bo  a 
foolish  complaint,  but  it  is  not  more 
foolish  than  the  complaint  of  the 
non-nnionist  at  the  terms  exacted 
by  the  trade  societies. 


A  similar  charge  may  be  made 
against  every  other  corporate ,  body 
to  which  the  State  has  given  exclu- 
sive privileges.    You  cannot  beoome 
a  surgeon,  a  physician,  or  a  solicitor 
until  you  have  paid  so  many  fees, 
attend&d  so  many  lectures,  served 
as  a  species  of  apprentice  for  so 
many  years,  and  passed  so  many 
examinations.     Nay,  the  solicitors' 
union  lays  down  precisely  the  same 
restrictions  as  the  trades  unions  with 
respect  to  the  admission  of  appren- 
tices ;  no  solicitor  being  allowed  to 
have  more  than  two  articled  clerks. 
I  am  not  finding  fault  with  those 
rules.      It  may  be  necessary   for 
society  to  have  formal  guarantees 
that  men  who  practice  as  surgeons, 
physicians,  or  solicitors  are  not  mere 
sciolists  or  quacks,  but  have  received 
a  regular  trainjmg  for  their  work. 
It  maybe  necessary  for  every  solicitor 
to  hare  only  two  artiol^  clerks^ 
since,  if  he  had  more,  he  might  not 
have  time  to  instruct  them  in  the  du- 
ties of  their  profession.     None  the 
less,  however,  do  these  rules,  in  one 
way,  inflict  a  great  loss  on  society. 
Artificially  limiting  the  number  of 
solicitors,  surgeons,  and  physicians, 
they  artificially  limit  the  competition 
of  those  classes  for  work,  tmd  thus 
they  artificially  keep  up  fees.     And 
on  particular  men  they  inflict  as 
great  hardship  as  the  rules  that 
keep  crowds  of  legal  aspirants  out- 
side the  Temple  walls,  or  as  the 
rules  that  shut  out  crowds  of  young 
lads  from  the  engine  factory  of  their 
choice.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
between  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
there  is  an  exact  parallel ;  but  this 
fact  is  clear,  that  people  who  tole- 
rate such  associations  as  the  Inns  of 
Court  cannot  consistently  find  fault 
with  the  trades  unions,  merely  be- 
cause  they   limit   the    number   of 
apprentices  who  may  enter  any  one 
shop. 

Next  comes  the  refusal  of  union- 
ists to  work  with  non-unionists. 
That    refusal,    whether    right  ,or 
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wrong,  finds  an  exact  parallel  in 
the  rnle  of  such  professions  as  the 
bar.  A  solicitor  is  not  allowed  to 
plead  in  any  of  the  superior  courts, 
however  profound  may  be  his  legal 
knowledge,  however  acute  his  in- 
tellect^ however  pure  his  character. 
Before  he  can  be  called  .to  the  bar, 
he  must,  like  the  most  ignorant  of 
beardless  boys,  face  an  examina- 
tion, keep  his  terms,  and  lose  much 
valuable  time.  No  doubt  the  rule 
may  be  defended  by  strong  argu- 
ments. It  is  believed  that  the 
dignify  of  the  bar  would  suffer  if 
a  man  could  be  at  once  a  solicitor 
and  a  barrister.  Such  a  combi- 
nation, it  is  thought,  would  lead 
barristers  to  'tout*  for  business, 
and  would  bring  them  down  to  the 
level  of  pettifoggers.  In  great  de- 
gree, it  is  believed,  the  same  evil 
would  arise  if,  after  passing  an  ex- 
amination and  abandoning  his  pro- 
fession, a  solicitor  were  at  once 
allowed  to  appear  as  a  pleader  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  or  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  for  if  the  change 
could  be  made  with  such  rapidity, 
men  who  wished  to  *tout'  for  busi- 
ness would  article  themselves  to 
solicitors,  would  form  a  connection 
with  a  crowd  of  clients,  would  then 
go  to  the  bar  well  furnished  with 
briefs,  and  would  thus  have  an 
enormous  advantage  over  those  ad- 
vocates who  had  waited  for  business 
in  the  secluded  dignity  of  their 
chambers,  instead  of  soliciting  briefs 
in  much  the  same  way  that  a  bag- 
man solicits  orders  for  sugar  or  rum. 
I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  these 
arguments.  Perhaps  they  conclu- 
sively prove  that  the  present  system 
is  sound.  But  whether  it  is  sound 
or  not,  that  system  does  precisely 
what  is  done  by  the  trades  unions, 
by  excluding  from  the  practice  of 
the  law  a  crowd  of  men  who  are  as 
competent  to  plead  as  the  majority 
of  barristers  themselves.  If  I  were 
to  copy  the  language  of  the  school 
against  which  I  am  contending,  I 
would  ask  whether  there  could  be  a 


more  signal  instance  of  trades  union- 
ist tjrranny. 

Similar  rules  exist  in  the  case  of 
the  medical  profession.  Only  those 
surgeons  and  physicians  who  have 
received  a  diploma  may  legally  prac- 
tise in  this  country.  The  law 
recognises  the  sufficiency  of  no 
diploma  which  has  been  granted  hj 
an  American  University,  however 
much  experience  the  possessor  may 
have  gained  by  actual  treatment  of 
the  injured  or  the  sick.  True,  such 
a  man  may  get  a  diploma  from  the 
University  of  London,  on  paying 
certain  fees,  or  passing  a  set  ex- 
amination; but  to  pay  those  fees 
may  be  beyond  his  power,  and, 
though  skilled  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
undergo  an  examination  in  the 
theory ;  just  as  a  first-rate  practical 
seaman,  who  might  safely  be  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a 
vessel,  might  be  puzzled  with  the 
examination  papers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  just  as  an  experienced  Ad- 
miralty or  War  Office  clerk  might 
not  be  able  to  clear  the  papers  set 
before  the  candidates  for  admission 
to  these  departments  ;  or  just  as  an 
able  Chancery  barrister  might  fail 
to  answer  questions  from  Mr.  Maine's 
Ancient  Law  or  Mr.  Austin's  Juris- 
prudence. And  even  if  no  hardship 
were  thus  inflicted  on  particular 
men  by  the  rules  of  the  medical 
profession,  those  rules  would  still 
furnish  a  parallel  to  the  unionist 
regulations  for  the  discouragement 
of  non-union  labour ;  for  the  union- 
ists, like  the  physicians,  say  that 
a  non-unionist  may  receive  the  fall 
privileges  of  his  craft  by  simply 
paying  certain  fees,  and  by  becoming 
a  unionist.  Again,  many  physicians, 
like  many  unionists,  refuse  to  work 
with  those  who  do  not  belong  to 
their  society.  An  allopathic  phy- 
sician will,  in  most  cases,  refuse  to 
hold  a  consultation  with  a  homoeo- 
pathic, even  though  he  knows  that 
the  homooopath  has  graduated  in 
the  regular  fashion,  and  is  as  well 
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aoqnamted  with  the  old  system  as 
with  the  new.  He  thus  acts,  I 
admit,  from  motives  which  are  en- 
titied  to  every  respect.  He  means 
to  convey  in  the  sternest  fashion 
that  he  believes  homoeopathy  to  be 
no  better  than  qnackery,  and  that 
to  can  in  a  homoBof>ath  is  to  imperil 
a  patient's  life.  Bat  none  the  less 
severely  does  he  punish  his  non- 
imionist  brothers,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  people,  none  the  less  mis- 
chief does  he  inflict  on  the  sick. 
Whether  he  is  right  is  a  question 
which  I  do  not  discuss.  And  I 
certainly  do  not  mean  to  condemn 
the  law  for  recognising  the  autho- 
libj  only  of  diplomas  granted  by 
certain  universities.  But  the  ex- 
dnsion  of  non-unionists  from  the 
profits  of  the  medical  profession 
does  great  injury  to  particular  men, 
and  a  people  which  supports  such 
r»trictions  as  I  have  cited  cannot 
condemn  the  trades  societies  merely 
because  they  exclude  non-unionists 
from  the  profits  of  their  craft. 

Going  to  another  class  of  society 
we  find  another  class  of  unions, 
which  have  received  a  charter  of 
incorporation  from  the  State ;  and 
high  among  the  number  stands  the 
Bajtl  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture.  We  have  few  better  speci- 
mens of  a  union  than  that  which 
is  urbanely  ruled  by  Sir  Francis 
Grant.  The  Academy,  it  is  true,  is 
not  guided  by  the  same  rules  as  the 
United  Society  of  Carpenters.  The 
Acadamicians  and  the  Associates  do 
not  refuse  to  paint  a  picture  for  any 
person  who  buys  the  works  of  men 
that  have  no  connection  vnth  their 
own  little  cHque.  Sir  Edwin 
lAndseer  does  not  refuse  to  sell  one 
of  his  incomparable  dogs  to  a  noble- 
man who  tends  to  overstock  the 
profession  with  cheap  labour,  by 
spending  large  sums  on  the  works 
of  young  men,  the  apprentices  of 
Art.  Nor  does  Mr.  Frith  decline 
ihe  commissions  of  a  millionaire, 
because  that  miUionaire  does  his 
best  to  spoil  the  market  for  pretty 
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things,  by  patronising  the  little 
pre-Baphaelite  clique  which  has  a 
profound  contempt  for  popular  art 
and  popular  criticism ;  which  as 
religiously  holds  aloof  from  the  Ex- 
hibitions of  the  Academy  as  the 
descendants  of  an  old  French  noble 
house  shun  the  gilded  halls  of  the 
bran-new  Napoleonic  nobles ;  which, 
with  marvellous  skill  and  power,  sets 
before  little  coteries  of  devout  wor- 
shippers Madonnas  of  unapproach- 
able ugliness ;  and  which  preaches 
an  artistic  gospel  of  matchless  and 
consummate  depravity.  Neither  the 
Academicians  nor  the  Associates 
do  any  of  these  things  ;  and  so  far, 
therefore.  Sir  Francis  Grant  and  his 
fellow  unionists  do  not  copy  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Society  of 
Bricklayers.  But,  such  is  its  posi- 
tion, that  the  Academy  must  be 
guided  by  rules  as  exclusive  as  those 
of  any  trades  union,  and  that,  like 
some  trades  unions,  it  does  irrepara- 
ble evil  to  particular  men.  Partly 
because  it  was  incorporated  by  roy- 
alty, partly  because  it  has  received 
the  support  of  the  Crown,  partly 
because  a  few  of  its  Presidents  have 
been  distinguished  men,  partly  be- 
cause its  members  have  always  in- 
cluded some  of  the  best  English 
painters,  and  chiefly  because  it 
has  been  subjected  to  the  compe- 
tition of  no  rival  body,  the  Royal 
Academy  has  become  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  English  Art.  Its  exhibi- 
tion is  among  the  chief  sights  of 
the  year,  and  it  afibrds  the  only 
opportunity  for  a  young  artist  to 
make  his  name  speedily  known.  By 
shutting  out  his  first  works,  it  may 
virtually  condemn  him  to  suffer 
years  of  obscurity.  And  the  pro- 
bability is  that  it  will  shut  them 
out  if — as  the  works  of  gifted 
young  men  often  are — the  concep- 
tion be  offensively  original,  and  the 
execution  not  so  good  as  that  of 
artists  whose  less  daring  intellect 
has  left  them  more  time  to  gain 
dexterity  of  hand.  That  men  oi 
sterling  powers  often  fail  to  get  a 
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place  on  the  Academy  walls  is  no- 
torious. The  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Sandys's  remarkable  'Medea'  from 
the  present  Exhibition  of  the  Aca- 
demy by  Mr.  Maclise,  Mr.  Calderon, 
and  Mr.  Cooper,  is  a  case  in  point. 
And  to  the  unlucky  throng  it 
it  is  no  consolation  i^t  they  are 
shut  out  by  the  despotic  fiat  of  a 
hanging  committee,  instead  of  by 
rigid  rules  against  the  admission  of 
non-unionist  or  apprentice  work- 
manship. The  essential  fact  is  that 
they  are  shut  out ;  and  the  galling 
fact  is  that,  as  they  think,  they  are 
shut  out  through  no  fftult  of  their 
own.  *  Why,*  a  disappointed  appli- 
cant may  ask,  *  should  my  success 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  decision 
of  a  set  of  men  whose  judgment  is 
not  worth  a  rush,  and  whose  pic- 
tures are  not  worth  lifting  out  of 
the  gutter  ?  Why  should  I  lose  the 
fruits  of  my  work  because  two  or 
three  painters  of  the  old  Tory 
school  don't  like  the  Radicalism  of 
my  colouring?  They  tell  me  that 
I  am  firee  to  go  elsewhere.  Yes,  I 
am  firee  to  go  with  my  picture  to 
subterranean  little  galleries  which 
attract  only  a  han£pal  of  buyers ; 


or  I  am  free  to  go  with  it  to  a 
dealer  and  sell  it  for  an  old  song — 
that  is,  I  am  free  to  go  to  the 
devil.*  Of  course,  this  highly  im- 
proper speech  foully  calumniates 
the  Tintorets  and  the  Raphaels  who 
form  the  artistic  Parfiament  of 
England ;  but  it  sets  forth  a  fieiet 
which  the  assailants  of  trades 
unions  forget — the  fact  that,  equally 
with  the  United  Society  of  Car- 
penters, the  Royal  Acsidemicians 
derive  their  power  of  combiuation 
from  the  law ;  and  that,  by  virtue  of 
this  privilege,  they  ofben  do  greai 
injury  to  particular  artists,  by 
passing  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
firstlings  of  their  genius. 

Many  objections  to  what  has  been 
said  in  this  paper  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  reader;  but  at 
present  the  writer  cannot  stop  to 
ftimish  a  more  detailed  answer. 
Nor  has  he  space  to  cany  out 
further  the  parallel  between  union- 
ism as  it  exists  in  the  workshops, 
and  unionism  as  it  exists  in  the  City 
and  May  Fair.  In  a  second  and 
concluding  article  he  will  attempt 
to  fulfil  both  objects. 

M. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


rOB  eYening  sermon  in  the  chapel 
atOatnees  was  an  open  meeting 
—that  is  to  say,  it  was  freely  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  kirk.  For 
this  reason  and  becaase  the  chapel 
members  were  few,  if  select,  the 
erening  sermon  was  the  great  ser- 
fioe  of  the  day  at  the  chapel,  and 
the  dissenters  themselves  would 
keep  up  for  it.  Dissent  was  then 
in  its  glory  when  the  little  white- 
washed chapel  was  crammed  in 
ereiy  comer,  and  the  theological 
0[^ii6nts  of  its  owners  and  rolers 
were  snbjected  to  the  thunder  of 
^  chapel  minister's  eloquence. 

There  was  no  other  evening  ser- 
vice at  Oatness,  and  to  the  nume- 
nms  persons  of  all  denominations, 
to  whom  reading  was  a  weariness, 
ind  visiting  or  pure  and  simple 
wdking  on  the  Sabbath  a  vanity, 
107  'mcht  preaching '  was  a  wel- 
come boon.  They  could  never  be 
wrong  in  hearing  a  sermon,  and  in 
addition  they  had  the  saunter  to 
and  from  the  chapel,  the  display  of 
their  best  clothes  Tif  they  were 
women)  the  sight  of  their  neigh- 
boors  and  acquaintances  also  in 
their  Sunday  best,  and  a  good  deal 
of  flodal  intercourse  and  gossip  by 
the  way — all  under  the  head  of 
*]ucht  preaching.'  Dr.  Spottis- 
woode  did  not  consider  such  an  in- 
vitation incumbent  on  him,  and 
altogether  consistent  with  kirk  and 
Mate  dignity  and  decorum.  But  he 
was  sensible  of  the  need  of  the 
people,  and  in  that  which  was  by 
oompEunson  the  bland  prosperity  of 
the  Doctor's  teinds,  glebeand  manse, 
he  looked  down  Hberally — even  be- 
mgnlj — on  what  he  regarded  as 
^  excrescences  and  excesses  of 
dissent.  Instead  of  keeping  him- 
lelf  and  two  sects  in  hot  water  by 


treating  night  preaching  as  an  in- 
trusion hostile  and  reproachful  in 
his  parish,  instead  of  condemning 
to  Coventry  those  renegades  among 
his  people  who  flocked  to  evening 
sermon,  he  tolerated  with  the  ut- 
most charity  the  migrations  of  his 
parishioners  from  lark  to  chapel. 
Dr.  Spottiswoode  did  not  except  in 
his  judgment  of  the  delinquents 
his  friend  Mr.  Proudfoot  the  school- 
master, who  served  conveniently  as 
an  honourable  spy  in  reporting  to 
the  parish  minister  the  text  and  the 
heads  of  the  chapel  discourses.  At 
the  same  time  Dr.  Spottiswoode 
never  showed  his  long,  ungainly, 
but  not  unstately  body  and  bald 
head — familiar  enough  in  the 
meanest  hovel  of  Oatness — ^under 
the  perking  porch  of  the  chapel. 

Mr.  Young  the  dissenting  minis- 
ter was  an  honest  but  unpractical 
man,  not  scholarly,  but  with  some- 
what of  impassioned  fervour  in  his 
high  Calvinism ;  a  man  of  a  san- 
guine complexion  and  a  full  habit  of 
body  on  a  diet  little  better  than  the 
pulse  and  the  water  of  the  Hebrew 
children,  with  nothing  essentially 
vulgar  in  his  red  hair  and  em- 
purpled stoutness  unless  it  lurked 
about  his  extremities  in  his  colossal 
hands  and  feet.  A  middle-aged 
bachelor  with  an  infinitesimal  in- 
come, he  was  located  in  a  quarter 
where  dissent,  though  it  indulged 
in  a  soiree  now  and  then,  did  not 
express  itself  in  the  heavy  congre- 
gational teas  and  unctuous  suppers 
after  meeting,  to  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
attained  in  flatter  and  fatter  fields. 
The  Oatness  dissenters,  refractory 
like  the  rest  of  the  natives  of  Oat- 
ness, kicked  against  restraint,  and 
with  their  slu^wdness  had  a  dis- 
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tinct  perception  that  familiarity 
might  breed  contempt  between 
them  and  their  pastor.  A  more 
independent  man  than  his  southern 
brethren,  Mr.  Young  led  an  utterly 
secluded,  isolated  Hfe  which  ren- 
dered him  still  more  unpractica],  and 
if  possible  more  highly  Calvinistic. 
There  were  only  two  men  in  Oat- 
ness  with  whom  Mr.  Young  could 
have  had  much  natural  sympathy, 
and  these  were  the  parish  minister 
and  the  parish  schoolmaster.  But 
between  Mr.  Young  and  Dr.  Spot- 
tiswoode  and  Mr.  Proudfoot  there 
existed  a  more  impassable  barrier 
than  the  most  bitter  feud,  profes- 
sional etiquette. 

Mr.  Young's  sermons  were  full  of 
the  austerity  and  profound  mystery 
of  his  creed.  When  he  descended 
from  spiritual  speculation  and 
preached  against  sin  in  the  body, 
it  was  against  traditional  sin,  against 
those  forms  and  ceremonies  of  sin 
with  which  the  evangelical  party 
in  the  kirk  and  the  kirk  in  dis- 
sent had  always  waged  war,  not 
against  sin  itself  as  it  reigned 
in  Oatness.  Packs  of  cards  as  the 
devil's  books,  theatres  as  painted 
halls  of  hell,  novels  as  vanity  and 
lies,  dancing  assemblies  as  places  of 
fools,  were  Mr.  Young's  themes.  In 
his  unworldliness,  he  must  have 
known  this  much — ^that  cards  were 
rare  in  dissenters'  houses,  and  that 
there  never  had  been  a  theatre  in 
Oatness,  unless  he  included  under 
that  name  the  circus  and  the  cara- 
vans encamped  in  the  High  Street 
occasionally,  which  his  congrega- 
tion excluded  from  his  strictures 
and  attended  regularly  and  univer- 
sally. Public  dancing  assemblies 
were  represented  by  the  yearly  ball 
at  the  Cherry-Tree  Rooms,  which 
was  for  the  gentry  and  the  naval 
set,  with  a  few  exceptions,  quite 
above  the  dissenters'  commission. 
As  for  novel  reading,  though  there 
was  more  reading  to  be  found  in 
Oatness  than  in  other  towns  of  its 


size,  it  was  not  on  the  whole  among 
the  dissenters.     They  kept  them- 
selves from,  works  of  imagination  as 
from,  works  of  all  kinds.    So  pointed 
a  target   did  Miss   Henny  Wood 
become  on  one  occasion,  when  she 
formed  one  of  the  chapel  congrega- 
tion and  Mr.  Young  preached  a  ser- 
mon against  novels — a  sermon  the 
foundation  of  which  had  been  laid 
in  the  days  of  Fielding  and  Smollett 
— that  she  felt  her  face  in  a  flame,  and 
threatened  not  to  attend  the  chapel 
in.   the   evening    again,   when  Mr. 
Young  was  so  narrow-minded  and 
personal.     And  Mr.  Young  was  not 
personal  at  all  (so  short-sighted  is 
criticism)  but  classical:  these  ser- 
mons were  among  the  classics  of  a 
great  body  in  the  kirk.     He  gave 
them  because   they  were  classics, 
and  they  were  listened  to  with  the 
comfortable  confidence  and  appro- 
bation   which  all  well  established 
classics  win,  and  they  had  lively 
shakes  of  the  head  and  groans  of 
application  which  referred  to  the 
world  without.     Did  not  Captain 
Outhrie  and  the  naval  set  of  Oat- 
ness play  cards,  and  were  they  not 
guilty  of  whist    clubs  in  winter? 
Some  of  them  had  little   cabinet 
libraries  from  which   issued  such 
lawless  books  as  the  B^d  Rover  and 
the  Water-tvitchj  Peter  Simph  and 
Jacob    Faithful,     There    was   that 
ball  at  the    Cherry-Tree    Rooms, 
which  the  upper  ten  thousand,  and 
as    it    happened    the  worldly  ten 
thousand,  of  Oatness  were  so  har- 
dened as  to  subscribe  for  and  hold 
annually  in  spite  of  all  denuncia- 
tions.    Nay — wofiil  degeneracy  of 
the  Erastian  Established  Kirk !— Dr. 
Spottiswoode  countenanced  it  with» 
his  sacerdotal  presence ;  and  Clemen- 
tina Spottiswoode  had  been  known 
to  put  herself  out  of  her  way,  with 
her  father's  consent,  and  go  as  far 
as  the  golf  ball  at  Barnes  in  order 
to  be  carried  away  in  the  whirl  of 
giddy  folly. 

It  is  a  highly  pleasing  experience 
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to  sit  in  judgment  on  an  erring 
brother,  feeling  righteously  that  we 
have ncTer  strayed  into  his  forbidden 
track — a  much  more  agreeable  and 
exhilarating  process  than  that  of 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  our 
own  transgressions,  and  discomfited 
by  the  undeniable  testimony  of  our 
conscience,  and  the  clear  knowledge 
of  our  neighbour  in  the  next  pew, 
that  the  sin  which  the  preacher  is 
lashing  in  his  zeal  and  holding  up 
to  universal  condemnation,  is  our 
own  misdeed. 

On  this  summer  evening,  when 
Idiss  Jean  and  Miss  Suffie  Quhair 
stayed  tea  according  to  previous 
arrangement,  and  went  to  chapel 
with  the  Aikenheads,  Mr.  Young 
preached  a  sermon  spontaneously, 
sonoronsly,  at  a  white  heat.  It  was 
not  without  the  rush  of  grandeur 
at  times,  for  it  was  a  grand  side 
of  the  truth,  on  lost  sheep  and 
miserable  sinners  in  the  mass,  and 
on  true  grace  descending  to  them 
as  a  sovereign  gift  over  which 
they  had  little  control,  which  they 
were  to  wait  for — as  it  sounded 
intil  in  answer  to  a  heaven-scaling 
prayer,  it  burst  upon  them  like  a 
Hghbiiiig  flash  and  made  all  life 
and  death  lawful  and  possible. 

Mr.  Young  preached  to  an  atten- 
tive even  an  enthralled  little  crowd 
— ^not  that  he  cared  very  much  for 
the  impression  he  produced  any 
more  than  for  the  number  who 
heard  him :  he  left  that  to  the  office 
bearers  and  the  members  of  the 
diapel.  He  was  disinterested, 
single-hearted,  and  too  sincere  to 
be  vain,  and,  though  no  asserter  of 
the  apostolic  succession  in  his  own 
ordination,  no  man  could  have  a 
loftier  idea  of  his  commission;  he 
felt  a  mere  instrument  speaking  to 
iBstruments. 

Even  Snffie  half  forgot  what  she 
had  come  into  Oatness  to  do,  and 
what  lay  wrapped  in  a  clean  pocket- 
handkerchief  burning  her  pocket. 
Had  she  ever  carried  the  contents  of 


that  ominous  packet  elsewhere,  even 
lodged  in  her  bosom,  to  be  drawn 
out  by  stealth  and  read  and  re-read 
deliberately  a  lino  or  two  at  a  time, 
slept  on,  dreamt  upon,  in  the  long 
past  ?  Possibly — for  women,  how- 
ever demure,  matter  of  fact,  homely, 
are  women  after  all.  But  these 
days  were  ended,  and  Suffie  corfld' 
listen  to  Mr.  Young's  wonderful 
sermon  without  losing  her  mind  in 
unsuitable  associations  and  incon- 
gruous contrasts.  It  helped  Suf- 
fices equanimity  that  none  of  the 
Ords  were  present.  Mrs.  John 
was  wont  to  attend  every  Sabbath 
evening,  but  she  was  kept  in  the 
house  to  pay  for  her  honours  and 
responsibilities  by  waiting  upon 
her  brother-in-law,  to  Mrs.  Aiken- 
head*s  unavailing  regret — for  other- 
wise she  might  have  shown  Jean 
and  Suffie  how  she  would  have 
*  dressed '  Mrs.  John,  and  doubtless 
Mrs.  John  would  have  cowered 
under  the  dressing.  Happily  for 
Snffie  there  was  no  apprehension  of 
Captain  Ord's  being  there  (though 
he  had  gone  to  the  old  dissenting 
meeting-house  with  her  too,  when 
he  was  a  common  man)  to  have  her 
peace  disturbed  by  his  getting  his 
far  better  deserved  dressing,  and 
rolling  away  afterwards  as  if  he 
were  snapping .  his  fingers  at  the 
woman's  innocuous  insolence. 

A  hymn  and  a  prayer  in  keeping 
with  the  sermon  followed  and  Mr. 
Young  pronounced  an  abrupt 
blessing.  In  the  same  breath  with 
the  Amen,  there  was  a  stir  and 
rustle,  the  people  I'ose  up  simulta- 
neously to  depart  on  the  instant, 
and  jostle  each  other  in  doing  so, 
returning  with  a  bound  to  their 
every-day  interests  and  occupations. 
Notwithstanding,  there  were  many 
appeals  like  the  triumphant  one  of 
Mrs.  Aikenhead,  *Was  not  that  a 
fine  discourse  ?  He  made  the  very 
boards  of  the  pulpit  dinnle.  Mrs. 
Rind  says  he  never  sleeps  a  wink 
on   Sabbath  nichts.     He  has   the 
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root  of  tiie  matter  in  him.  He 
tells  onr  want  and  where  we're  to 
get  it  supplied,  and  does  not  fling 
ns  back  on  rotten  sticks  of  works 
like  yon  cool  carle  Dr.  Spottis- 
woode.'  Bnt  although  such  re- 
marks were  not  all  followed  by  as 
swift  a  descent  from  heights  of 
stupendonsness  and  mystery,  they 
were  succeeded  by  as  sure  though 
more  covert  and  gradual  declines. 

'  We  but  to  make  haste  and  have 
the  supper  set,'  observed  Mrs. 
Aikenhead  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  chapel,  'I  see  Aikenhead  has 
picked  up  the  lad  George,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  done  till 
they've  their  chack  eaten,  and  their 
drink  before  them.  I  suppose  you 
lasses  will  not  like  to  be  kept  late, 
forby  it's  not  being  wise  like  on  the 
Sabbath  night,  though  there's  no 
fear  of  any  man  running  away  with 
either  of  you,  between  this  and 
Sandycroft.' 

Accordingly  at  sharp  eight,  while 
the  lax-principled  walkers  were  still 
lingering  in  the  sunset  and  the 
evening  breeze  on  the  beach  and 
the  links,  the  party  at  Aikenheads' 
were  met  round  the  family  table  in 
the  back  room,  disposing  with  what 
appetites  they  could  find  in  the 
delicate  circumstances,  of  the  strong 
oniony  stew  which  Mrs.  Aikenhead 
had  held  in  store,  simmering  under 
the  rose  at  the  parlour  fire,  since 
afternoon. 

Mr.  George,  who  was  the  least 
concerned  in  the  discussion  which 
he  was  quite  lawyer  enough  to 
foresee,  was  not  altogether  at  his 
ease  any  more  than  his  fellow 
guests.  He  had  always  an  uncom- 
fortable suspicion  that  he  was  com- 
promising his  professional  standing 
by  mixing  socially  with  the  trades- 
people of  Oatness,  while  he  dared 
not  risk  losing  their  patronage  by 
rejecting  their  offers  of  hospitality, 
and  would  have  been  almost  equally 
loth  to  lose  their  strong  and  savoury 
stews,  and  strong  and  sweet  punch. 
In  aggravation  of  this  treacherous 


sensibility,  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  -^ho 
was  cognisant  of  it,  was  preluding 
the  business  of  the  meeting,  by 
showing  her  wit  to  her  own  satis- 
faction and  his  mortifioatiouy  in 
mercilessly  raUying  him  on  a 
notorious  evidence  of  his  weakness. 

*  You  should  buy  a  pair  of  glasses, 
Mr.  George,'  jeered  the  formidable 
woman;    'there  is   something    &r 
wrong  with  your  sight,  I'm  soxry 
to  say.     You  passed  here  the  other 
day  with  Captain  Battray's  hsMin 
son  hanging  on  to  your  arm,  and 
you  never  saw  me  though  I  "was 
fronting  you  in  the  shop  door.  ^ 
is  such  a  queer  sight,  too,  for  ;          1 
caught  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Capt  i 
Peter  Clephane's  umbrella  and  U  4 
off"  your  hat  to  it,  coming  out  of  •         I 
pig  shop,  six  doors  off*.     The  oi         \ 
lady  was  not  so  gleg,  for  she  sha  , 
dered  her  umbrella  and  never           \ 
on  she  saw  you.     These  may 
gentry's   variorums   of   sicht,    b«« 
there  can  be  no  denying  they  are 
awkward  after  sitting  at  a  body's 
table  as  you  are  doing  the  nicnt, 
Mr.  George,  and  very  welcome.    In- 
deed   you   ought  to  suit  yourself 
with  specs.' 

Mr.  George  wriggled,  giggled, 
reddened  brick-red,  pulled  up  his 
high  shirt  collar  higher  and  higher, 
muttering  *  Mrs.  Aikenhead  was  too 
hard  upon  him,  his  sight  was  not 
nigh-hand  so  good  as  it  had  been — 
that  is  he  had  tried  it  with  his 
law  classes  before  he  came  to  Oat- 
ness ;  he  was  a  little  absent  at  times, 
as  men  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
keep  house  by  themselves  like  him 
were  apt  to  be.* 

*  Go  away  with  you,'  she  put  him 
down  boisterously  with  a  slap  on 
the  shoulder,  *you  do  not  mean, 
man,  to  say  you're  skeich.' 

Miss  Jean  was  subdued  into  the 
nearly  neutral  tints  of  the  two  re- 
maining Miss  Quhairs,  beside  Mrs. 
Aikenhead.  Poor  Suffie,  middle- 
aged,  wronged,  sore  upon  her 
wrongs,  set  on  by  her  kinsfolk  to 
assert  her  rightsand  revenge  the 
^       byGoOg 
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injniy  she  had  snffered,  hung  her 
hnd  with  its  hair  drawn  up  beneath 
a  tight  net  bonnet  cap  which  came 
to  a  sharp  peak  in  the  crown  and 
bore  a  fooUsh  resemblance  to  a 
wishing  or  fairy's  cap.  She  sat 
and  drew  imaginary  lines  on  the 
table  with  her  scored  fore  finger, 
aching  for  the  starting  of  the  all- 
important  topic,  yet  wishing  with 
an  her  heart  that  she  was  at  Sandy- 
croft,  millrfng  the  peacefhl,  friendly 
kme  witii  Eelen. 

'  This  is  a  pretty  beginning  Cap- 
tnn  Ord  has  made,  George,'  said 
ihead,  coming  at  once  to  the 
as  he  stirred  the  rich  steaming 
jid  hot  water  in  his  glass,  and 
up  his  toddy  ladle  to  let  the 
mil  down  in  sparkling  and 
orons    cascades;    'of    conrse 
)   heard  the  way   he's  nsed 

eer  up !  SnflBle,  we'll  see  yon 
xi^ixcv^d,'  MrB.  Aikenhead  assiured 
har  sister  oondescendingly — before 
Mr.  George. 

*  I'm  snre  I'm  not  minding,'  said 
Soffie  in  her  thick  agitated  voice, 
'if  Eelen  and  Jean  and  the  rest  of 
70a  do  not  mind,  bnt  I  think  it 
is  hard  that  my  folk  shonld  be  dis- 
ippointed  and  affronted,'  and  Snffie 
gave  a  gnlp,  for  in  spite  of  her  self- 
restraint  her  heart  was  big. 

'  It  is  not  Snffie  that  shonld  be 
minding,'  broke  in  Jean  impe- 
tuously ;  '  it  is  that  heartless  black- 
goard.' 

'Now,  gndewife  and  the  lave  of 
jon  women,'  Aikenhead  laid  down 
the  law, '  you'll  just  call  canny  and 
you'll  call  no  names.  It  is  ill 
manners,  particularly  on  a  Sabbath 
Bight,  after  the  chapel,  and  what 
is  more  than  that,  it  can  do  no 
good.  I  want  to  hear  the  rights 
of  the  story  at  my  leisure.  George, 
I  suppose  yon  don't  object  to 
be  present  as  a  friend  and  give  us 
a  notion  of  the  law  in  the  case,  as 
a  friend  yon  understand,  in  the 
meantime?' 

Not  altogether  taken  aback,  but 


considerably  flustered,  for  b  loud 
himself  he  had  ticklish  caWhen 
play,  Mr.  George  also  stirr'en  or 
contents  of  his  rummer,  and  be  cher 
over  it  so  that  the  steam  r  t  in 
serve  as  a  veil  to  his  modedsji 
answered  discreetly,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  be  ^en  into  Miss 
Snffie  Quhair's  confidence;  on  the 
contrary  he  shonld  regard  it  as  a 
great  compliment.  He  had  heard 
that  Captain  Ord  had  been  and 
gone  atid  changed  his  mind,  but 
there  was  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
*  Oh,  you  butterer  !'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Aikenhead  audibly,  crossing 
her  ample  arms,  and  resting  them 
against  the  table  as  she  leant  for- 
ward to  enjoy  the  discussion  at  her 


Mr.  George  went  on  to  say  that 
he  would  be  most  happy  to  give 
Miss  Snffie  any  assistance  in  his 
power — ^not  strictly  professional,  he 
added  hurriedly  and  cautiously. 

While  the  K)rsaken  woman  was 
saying  simply, '  Thanks  to  you,  Mr. 
George,'  Mr.  Aikenhead  at  once 
pulled  up  his  confidential  adviser,  on 
whom  he  was  not  going  to  bestow 
rich  stews  and  rum  punch,  yet  sub- 
mit to  be  baulked  of  the  gi6t'of  his 
purpose. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  not  pro- 
fessional, George  ?  Of  course  we're 
not  employing  you  as  a  lawyer  on 
the  Sabbath  night,  that  Would  be  a 
fell  like  job  in  the  smallest  chapel 
member ;  but  do  you  mean  you  are 
bespoken  already  by  Ord  ?  * '  ('  for 
the  cat  of  the  creature  has  isome- 
thing  in  his  head,'  he  said  to  him- 
self.) 

*  Not  at  all,'  George  declared,  ner- 
vously ;  *  nothing  like  it.' 

'  But  he  mentioned  the  matter  to 
you  ?  Out  with  it,  George,  I  have 
a  right  to  ask  it  of  you,  sitting  in 
my  house,  and  it  concerning  my 
gude  sister,'  ordered  Aikenhead, 
feeling  free  to  tyrannise  over  his 
bread  and  salt. 

'You  may  as  well  tell  at  once, 
Mr.    George,'  Mrs.  Aikenhead  in- 
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^  him ;  *  for  now  that  we've  an 
^^^  ^*  •  that  he  spoke  to  you,  we 
tells  oim  i^^  y^^  ^Q  without  hearing 

^®V    k^®  ^^'   though  we  should 
us  bacW^^  door  and  keep  you  here  till 


*  I'm  sure  it*s  nothing  I  need  be 
feared  to  hear/  said  Suffie,  clamping 
her  hands  with  a  Httle  motion  of 
pride.  '  I*m  sure  he  has  nothing 
to  say  against  me.' 

Thus  assailed,  Mr.  (jeorge  sank 
his  head  lower  over  his  steaming 
rummer,  drank  off  a  scalding 
draught  desperately,  choked  him- 
self, and  in  the  moment's  thought 
secured  to  him,  resolved  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  He  was  not 
pledged  to  silence,  in  fact  he  was 
pledged  to  nothing,  though  he  had 
fondly  hoped  he  had  perceived  some 
feunt  indications  that  he  might  be 
the  Captain's  future  law  agent. 
He  might  be  dashing  his  hopes  to 
the  ground  by  this  night's  supper 
with  the  Aikenheads.  On  the 
other  hand — for  Mr.  George  had  his 
own  game— he  might  be  made  the 
holder  of  secrets  which  would  be  of 
the  utmost  moment  to  him  if  Miss 
Suffie  Quhair's  lovt^tory  ever  came 
to  a  court  of  law  and  he  was  the 
happy  Oatness  agent  in  the  suit. 
He  might  see  the  enemy's  cards 
when  it  was  the  intention  of  that 
quiet  bully  Aikenhead  to  swin4le 
him,  G^rge,  out  of  his  law  learning 
without  a  fee.  That  would  be  well 
deserved  retaliation,  which  yet 
Aikenhead,  who  was  too  big  a  man 
on  his  tradesman's  footing  to  be 
despised,  could  not  resent. 

'  It  was  a  trifle,  Aikenhead,  a  per- 
fect trifle,  ladies ;  you  shall  have  it. 
Only  allow  me  first,  Mrs.  Aiken- 
head, Miss  Quhairs,  I've  been  very 
remiss,'  and  Mr.  George  with  a 
simper  and  an  insinuating  smile 
extended  an  arm  to  sweep  in  all 
the  ladies'  glasses  like  chickens 
about  a  mother  hen,  round  his 
rummer. 

Mrs.  Aikenhead  held  back  her 
glass  and  Miss  Suffie  did  the  same. 


'  Na,  na,  you  must  not  give  it  all 
awa.  You  ken  you'll  omy  get  two 
because  it's  the  Sabbath  night. 
And  I  Hke  best  to  brew  for  myself. 
Jean,  cry  but  to  Giss  to  bring  another 
tumbler,  and  I'll  be  a  gentleman,  and 
brew  for  you  and  me.' 

'I  never  taste  punch,'  refused 
Suffie  abstemiously. 

^  Half  a  glass,  a  single  drop.  Miss 
Suffie,  you  really  should,  you  need 
it  under  the  present  trial  to  your 
feelings,'  pressed  Mr.  George  so 
solicitously  and  insinuatingly  that 
he  might'  have  been  suspected  of 
knowing  that  Suffie  was  entitled 
to  heavy  damages,  and  of  having  a 
design  to  share  them  with  her. 
But  Suffie  declined  more  abso- 
lutely than  before. 

'  You  may  as  well  let  her  alaue,' 
observed  Mrs.  Aikenhead  carelessly. 
'  Eelen  and  her  are  as  good  as 
teetotalers  without  needing  to  take 
the  pledge.  They  pick  like  sparries 
and  they  cannot  taste  malt  or 
spirits  ;  it  is  my  belief  they  cannot 
swallow  anything  stronger  than 
peppermints,  any  more  than  the 
bairns.' 

*  Gome,  we're  losing  time,  Greorge,' 
the  master  of  the  house  pulled  np 
the  lawyer :  ^  what  did  that  fellow 
Ord  say  to  you  on  the  road  to 
Sandycroft,  or  on  the  way  back, 
I'm  not  particular  which,  of  what 
had  been  between  him  and  Suffie  ? ' 

*  Why  he  owned  that  he  had  en- 
joyed the  honour  of  the  young  lady's 
acquaintance.' 

'  A  parcel  of  havers !  Tam  Ord 
never  made  sic  a  fine  ^le  speech  in 
all  his  bom  days,'  interrupted  Mrs. 
Aikenhead  unceremoniously.  *We 
do  not  want  you  to  help  it  out,  let 
us  have  the  plain  facts,  George.' 

Nettled  by  the  implied  contempt 
for  his  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  by 
the  familiarity  of  the  surname 
without  any  preface  which  sounded 
more  unwarrantable  from  MErs. 
Aikenhead's  lips  than  from  her 
husband's,  George  burst  out  mali* 
ciously :  'Well,  ma'am,  the  Captain 
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spoke  of  a  lad  and  a  lass  stoiy 
between  him  and  Saffie  Qahair  and 
how  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
look  at  an  old  lass  like  that  now. 
Two  of  the  Qnhairs  had  grown  like 
porpoises,  and  the  other  two  were 
88  crined  and  brown  as  shrimps, 
mdthe  whole  set  were  after  him 
Hke  sharks.  Sailor's  jargon,  fol- 
lowed \sj  the  roar  of  a  langh,  if  joa 
wiU  have  it' 

*TheTu]gar  bmte  with  his  por- 
peses  and  his  aherimps,'  cried  Mrs. 
Aikenhead,  testifying  her  wrath  by 
W  scorn. 

'  What  is  he,  I  would  like  to  ken,' 
interposed  Miss  Jean  loftily,  '  but  a 
hour's  head  or  a  Dutch  galliot  ?  a 
hog's  head  or  a  Dutch  galliot  has 
more  truth  and  heart.' 

Soffie  said  nothing;  she  smiled 
fiuntlj  with  her  thin  lips  and  con- 
tiimed  to  draw  imaginary  lines 
with  her  scored  finger.  She  had 
nerer  thought  herself  anything  but 
ui  ordinary  aging  woman,  getting 
leaner  and  browner  with  every  year 
she  Hved.  The  mistake  she  had 
made  was  in  not  seeing  that  her 
appearance  could  make  any  differ- 
enoe  when  she  had  received  Tam 
Ord*s  promise  and  he  had  returned 
wi&  substance  to  keep  her  ten 
times  over. 

*No  names,  you  women,'  Aiken- 
bead  called  his  womankind  a  second 
time  to  order.  '  Mind  the  Sabbath 
nicht.  Women's  tongues,  Gteorge, 
eren  the  fourth  commandment  can- 
not bind  them.  Now,  Suffie,  let's 
«e  your  letters  to  find  if  this  gal- 
lui^  faithful  sea  captain  makes  any 
inention  of  porpeses  and  shiremps 
and  sharks  in  them.' 

Suffie  fumbled  for  the  letters. 
The  scene  and  the  audience  were 
out  of  keeping  with  love  letters,  feir 
more  so  than  the  shop  of  *  a  thing ' 
and  its  master,  who  was  also  post- 
Dttster  at  Oatness,  where  Suffie  had 
been  wont  to  call  when  it  was  her 
Satarday  into  the  town  and  receive 
tiw  ship  letter  (which  might  have 
Un  tliere  for  days)  accompanied 


by  the  broad  comments  and  loud 
jokes  of  the  postmaster.  •  When 
the  letter  reached  her  by  Eelen  or 
Jean,  or  the  chance  hand  of  butcher 
or  baker  calling  at  Sandycroft  in 
passing,  Suffie  had  read  it  amidst 
the  mHky  surroundings  of  kitchen, 
dairy  or  byre.  More  inimical  to 
sentiment  was  this  back  parlour  of 
the  Aikenheads',  with  its  ^mes 
from  the  shop,  its  tokens  of  the  late 
supper,  its  rum  punch  in  which 
she  would  not  share,  Aikenhead 
with  his  hard  common  sense  and 
dry  mocking  humour,  the  'writer 
lad,'  a  slighter  man  but  subtle  too. 
Bell  and  Jean  in  wrath  on  Suffie'a 
account. 

While  Mr.  Aikenhead  was  com- 
paring  the  letters  and  sorting  them 
according  to  dates,  and  Mr.  George 
was  regarding  them  with  hawk's 
eyes,  a  cry  from  one  of  the  children 
in  bed  in  the  next  room  called  off 
Mrs.  Aikenhead,  departing  with  the 
strict  injunction,  'Bide  ye,  now, 
you're  not  to  read  a  single  word 
till  I  come  back.  I  would  not  lose 
one  for  a  crown  piece.  Dinna  let 
the  men  go  on  without  me,  Jean 
and  Suff,  or  I'll  never  forgive  you 
two.' 

The  Httle  girl  who  had  been  the 
heroine  of  the  jacket  and  the  parasol 
at  the  morning  chapel  declined  to 
sleep.  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  who  saw 
in  her  children  small  editions  of 
herself  and  did  not  care  whom  she 
put  about  on  their  account,  plucked 
the  wide-awake  child  from  its  bed, 
wrapped  it  in  the  first  shawl  she 
could  snatch  up,  and  returned 
panting  with  her  speed  to  plunge 
it  into  its  father's  arms,  saying, 
*  She'll  be  quietest  with  you,  Aiken- 
head ;  you  can  hold  her  while  you 
read.  Now  go  on  with  the  reading.* 

Aikenhead  would  have  repudiated 
any  other  burden  at  the  moment, 
but  he  did  not  reject  this.  He 
soothed  the  child,  wrapped  her  up 
warmly,  seated  her  comfortably 
before  he  resumed  his  task,  telling 
her  with  gruff  fondness,  'Teeny's 
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with  father.  No  harm  can  come 
near  Teeny  on  father's  knee.' 
Teeny  denuded  of  the  parasol,  the 
jacket  and  the  fine  hat,  in  her  little 
nnhordered  cap  and  striped  night- 
gown, rosy  and  bright,  as  only  a 
child  can  pass,  in  a  second,  un- 
scathed from  a  storm  of  crying  to 
the  broad  sunshine  of  smiles,  was 
an  open-faced  pretty,  lovable  look- 
ing child.  Her  father  and  mother 
would  do  their  best  to  bring  her  up 
selfish-hearted  and  coarse-minded, 
disrespectful  to  their  faces,  dis- 
obedient behind  their  backs,  in 
religion  a  Pharisee.  But  just  now 
she  was  a  little  pouting,  peeping, 
guileless,  affectionate  child,  clinging 
to  her  father's  protection  and  ten- 
derness, sheltered  and  caressed  by 
him. 

Suffie  the  lone  woman  wondered 
wistfully  would  this  little  girl  so 
cherished  and  petted,  grow  up  to 
be  a  middle-aged,  scorned,  ridiculed 
woman?  Suffie's  memory,  dull, 
like  everything  else  about  her,  yet 
went  back  to  for  distant  days  when 
she  had  been  the  *  wee  Suffie '  of 
Sandycrofb,  accustomed  to  be 
guarded  and  fondled  by  her  toil- 
worn  father,  down  to  a  much  later 
time,  when  the  old  man  had  revived 
the  term  softly,  wandering  in  his 
mind,  on  his  death-bed. 

There  had  been  a  long  enough 
interval  for  the  letters  to  grow 
yellow  and  faded  in  their  characters, 
but  in  Suffie's  careful  hands,  the 
paper  was  not  torn,  nor  the  hand- 
writing effaced.  They  were  written 
— the  first  of  them  especially  (the 
last  showed  flourishes  and  extra- 
vagancies of  penmanship)  in  the 
laboriously  accomplished  round, 
clear  half-text  of  the  boy  who  had 
learned  to  write  at  a  parish  school. 

The  first  letter  from  the  boy 
Tam  Ord  to  the  girl  Suffie  Quhair 
began:  *Dear  Suffie, — This  leaves 
me  quite  well,  thank  God,  and 
hopes  to  find  you  the  same ; '  and 
all  the  earher  letters  repeated  the 
same  solemn   assurance,  gratitude 


and  trust  in  the  matter  of  health. 
The  letters  were  not  unlike  in 
other  respects,  except  the  last 
two  or  three.  They  were  shorty 
and  largely  made  up  of  scraps 
of  information  regarding  iiie 
weather,  shipmates,  and  ports 
touched  or  arrived  at,  the  merest 
scraps  of  sea-faring  life  with  gene- 
rally a  concluding  sentence,  an- 
nouncing '  no  more  at  present^'  but 
promising  further  tidings  soon. 
They  were  the  production  of  a  man 
who  was  not  a  ready  writer,  whom 
the  parish  school  and  his  lessons  in 
navigation,  and  even  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  had  not  enabled  to 
express  himself  without  the  greatest 
difficulty.  They  were  not  singolar 
in  this  respect ;  what  was  significant 
in  them  was  that  they  contained 
few  questions  after,  or  allusions  to, 
friends  at  home.  The  very  refe- 
rences which  occurred  in  the  first 
letter  to  occupations  in  which  Suffie 
and  he  had  engaged  together,  and  to 
places  where  they  had  met,  dwindled 
with  every  letter,  and  long  before 
the  last,  died  out  altogether. 

They  were  not  demonstrative  let- 
ters, but  they  contained  unmis- 
takable indications  of  the  purpose 
which  had  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  writer  and  the  reader.  These 
indications  were  eager,  importn- 
nate,  and  not  unmixed  with  jealousy 
to  begin  with.  Suffie  must  be  pre- 
pared to  keep  house  for  Tam  Ord. 
He  had  fallen  in  with  this  or  that 
small  piece  of  ftimiture  for  their 
house.  She  must  not  listen  to  a 
land-lubber,  or  be  tempted  by  some 
other  httle  fana  with  its  cows,  like 
Sandycrofb,  in  his  absence,  or  he 
would  never  wear  his  seal-skin  cap 
like  a  man  again,  and  he  might  take 
a  leap  from  the  bowsprit,  and  then 
she  would  be  frightened  for  his 
spirit  haunting  her.  These  were 
the  freest,  most  energetic  of  the 
letters ;  in  the  end  the  written  talk 
of  his  married  life  with  Suffie  waxed 
vaguer  and  more  incidental,  until 
it  was  eschewed  altogether  in  the 
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kfit  forced  formal  letter  four  years 
back. 

Mrs.  Aikenhead  made  a  ranning 
commentary,  and  gave  explanatory 
notes,  every  time  Aikenhead's 
powerfol  but  monotonous  voice 
came  to  a  stop,  as  he  passed  ^^m 
the  reading  of  one  letter  to  that  of 
another.  *  He  need  not  have  harped 
on  his  health,  he  was  as  strong  as 
a  horse  ever  since  I  kenned  him,  or 
he  might  have  been  a  sofler-hearibed 
man.  The  thrashing  mill  where 
you  sat  together,  the  Dalgordon 
planting  where  you  forgathered  in, 
ay,  Suffie,  you  had  been  a  bonnie 
ane,  in  your  day,  for  as  douce  an 
sold  maid  as  you  are  now.  The 
tea  caddy — he  sent  that  hame  to 
her  along  with  a  daft-like  Cheeney 
nmbrella, — I  dare  say  you  have  the 
banes  of  it  yet,  Suffie, — ^by  another 
aaalor  lad,  Innes  or  Gunnings,  I  for- 
get which  now,  and  I  have  the  tea 
caddy  with  its  hinge  gone  wrang. 
Suffie  gave  it  to  me  from  him,  for 
it  came  about  the  time  we  were 
going  together,  Aikenhead.  They 
were  deutices,  every  hair  of  his 
gear  we  ever  saw,  for  he  was  keep- 
ing it  all  up  to  dazzle  her  een  with 
when  he  came  home,  the  for- 
sworn villain  with  his  screeds  of 
kes  ! '  finished  Mrs.  Aikenhead  in- 
dignantly, setting  at  nought  Aik^n- 
h^d's  prohibition  from  calling 
names.  Suffie  listened,  with  her 
eyes  lowered,  her  teeth  set,  her 
lumds  clutched  in  a  certain  bitter 
sads&uHion,  as  to  her  vindication. 

'I  think  there's  enough  there, 
George,*  said  Aikenhead,  putting 
liis  hand  past  his  child  and  covering 
the  packet  of  letters  with  it,  *  to 
keep  this  fine  Oatness  captain  from 
being  on  with  the  new  love  before 
he  is  off  with  the  auld,  or  else  has 
nude  it  up  to  her.' 

*  Certainly,  I  should  say  Captain 
Ord  has  gone  too  far,  unpardonably 
80,  Miss  Suffie,'  stammered  Mr. 
George,  weighing  his  words  in  order 
not  to  say  too  much,  and  going  on 
to  say  exactly  the  wrong  thing :  *  I 


should  not  like  to  be  in  such  an  un- 
common disagreeable  scrape  my- 
self.' 

*  I'm  glad  to  see  you're  of  my 
way  of  thinking,  Mr.  George,'  Mr. 
Aikenhead  coolly  congratulated  the 
divided  limb  of  the  law. 

*  The  new  love — ^who's  she,  when 
she's  at  home  ? '  demanded  Mrs. 
Aikenhead,  excitedly,  '  she  must  be 
a  bold  cutty  no  ill  to  court,  him 
not  hame  aboon  three  weeks, 
and  having  aye  had  the  word  of  our 
Suffie.  Who  is 't,  Aikenhead?  Is't 
that  upsetting  randy  Meg  Rogers, 
or  that  cauld  potato  Ann  Birrel, 
or  that ' 

*Bell,  my  wife,  no  names,  did 
not  I  insist  P  Fie  !  on  the  Sabbath 
night.  You  need  not  glower,  Suffie, 
there  is  not  such  a  she,  as  far  as  I 
can  tell,  but  when  she  comes  she'll 
pay  her  price.  Captain  >  Ord  had 
as  well  learn  that  in  time,  George. 
And  now  I  dare  say  it  will  be  tiie 
hour — ^nine  has  chappit,  I  heaa? — 
for  you,  Jean  and  Suffie,  taking 
your  feet  in  your  hand  and  stepping. 
Eelen  will  be  out  of  all  patience, 
she'll  think  you've  gone  off"  with  the 
salmon-fisher,  or  another  saucy 
Jacky  Tar.  But  keep  your  minds 
easy.  Captain  Ord  shall  not  give 
the  go-by  to  one  of  my  folk — or 
Bell's,  which  is  the  same  thing — 
without  paying  the  penal^.  Are 
you  for  going  too,  Mr.  George  ? 
Well,  it's  Sabbath  nicht,  and  we 
must  be  moderate.  Will  you  find 
you  hat  and  the  door,  sir  ?  I  can- 
not move  for  wakening  my  bit 
lassie,  she's  like  a  top  now,  poor 
woman,  and  I  must  carry  her 
straight  to  bed  before  she  stir 
again.' 

*  There  is  no  call  for  your  seeing 
my  sisters  to  Sandycroft,'  suggested 
Mrs.  Aikenhead  ;  *  but  if  you're  so 
polite,  Mr.  George,  it  will  just  be  a 
pleasant  walk  after  supper,  and  it 
is  good  daylight  all  the  night 
through  at  this  time  of  the  year.' 

Good  daylight  was  what  Mr. 
Qeorge  did  not  desire  it  to  be.     It 
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was  one  thing  to  eat  stews  and  get 
at  the  bottom  of  a  breach  of  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  with  the  Misses 
Qahair,  in  the  privacy  of  Greordie 
Aikenhead's  back  room,  and  another 
to  be  beguiled  into  escorting  two 
homely  old  maids  the  better  part 
of  a  nule  in  the  inquisitive  eyes  of 
such  stragglers  as  were  yet  abroad 
at  Oatness ;  and  Oatness  never 
wanted  its  stragglers  from  midday 
to  midnight,  from  midnight  to  mid- 
day back  again. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Within  a  week  of  the  Sabbath 
night's  supper  at  the  Aikenheads', 
an  important  step  was  taken  in  the 
combat  which  could  not  be  called 
single,  waged  between  Captain  Ord 
and  Suffie  Quhair. 

Mr.  George  had  not  failed  on  the 
first  encouragement  to  communicate 
to  Captain  Ord  the  spirit  in  which 
his  adversaries  were,  and  the  wea- 
pons which  they  held  in  reserve  for 
him,  should  he  marry  according  to 
his  rise  in  rank,  as  he  fully  intended 
to  do. 

Captain  Ord  was  a  man  gifted 
with  presence  of  mind,  and  resolu- 
tion; and  he  was  not  a  man  to 
lose  a  point  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart,  by  a  beggarly  economy.  He 
empowered  Mr.  George  to  deal  with 
the  Quhairs  and  the  Aikenheads, 
to  bring  them  to  a  compromise,  by 
inducing  them  to  accept  a  sum  of 
money  and  grant  him  his  freedom. 

Mr.  George  felt  a  man  of  more 
consequence  than  he  had  ever  done 
in  his  life  before, — 'strutting  and 
crowing  like  a  bantam  cock,'  Mrs. 
Aikenhead  described  him, — feeling 
that  his  fortune  as  a  practitioner 
in  Oatness  was  made. 

Aikenhead  was  calm  and  wary, 
and  would  not  move  an  inch  from 
the  ground  which  he  had  taken  up. 
It  was  in  vain  that  George  reasoned, 
argued,  jumped  about  in  heat  and 
perturbation,  represented  his  client 


as  indifferent  and  untroubled, 
threatened,  if  the  case  were  brought 
into  a  court  of  law,  an  overwhelming 
expenditure  of  lacs  of  rupees  on  the 
part  of  the  millionaire  Captain,  to 
secure  his  victory.  Not  till  George 
returned  piteously  to  Captain  Ord 
and  shook  his  head  again  and  again ; 
not  till  Captain  Ord  raised  the  pre- 
mium as  George  named  it  without 
equivocation,  to  a  sum  which  George 
thought  far  above  the  value  of  the 
youngest,  bonniest  lass  who  ever 
walked  on  the  sea  braes,  or  the 
sands  of  Oatness,  did  Aikenhead 
betray  the  least  disposition  to  close 
with  the  offer. 

Mrs.  Aikenhead  and  Miss  Jean 
would  still  have  resisted,  and  would 
rather  have  liked  the  odium  of  a 
court  of  law  as  thrown  on  Captain 
Ord,  not  minding  what  would  have 
been  Suffie's  feelings  as  to  her  share 
in  it. 

But  Aikenhead  was  a  practical 
as  well    as    a    long-headed    man. 

*  Take  ifc,  lass,'  he  counselled  Suffie, 

*  you'll  never  get  such  another 
chance.  He's  restless  yet,  and  in  a 
panic — that's  why  he  proposes  it. 
But  drag  him  to  a  court,  he'll  not 
have  a  grain  more  to  fear  from  yon. 
No  jury  will  award  you  a  third  of 
the  money  as  damages.  Juries  are 
but  men,  Suffie,  and  they  judge 
mostly  by  the  een.  It's  my  advice 
to  you  to  accept  the  Captain's  fonr 
hundred  and  give  him  a  line  off 
your  hand  that  ho  may  go  and 
marry  one  of  the  royal  family  if  he 
and  they  like,  and  if  the  parliament 
will  grant  him  liberty.  I've  said 
my  say,  Suffie,  and  if  you  do  not 
agree,  mind  you're  not  to  plague  me 
any  more  about  the  business.' 

Miss  Eelen  and  Miss  Suffie  had 
really  been  passive  tools  in  Aiken- 
head's  hands ;  they  laid  their  heads 
together  and  settled  that  four  hun- 
dred pounds  was  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  determined  whatever 
Bell  and  Jean  said,  they  could  not 
set  their  face  against  the  opinion  of 
Geordie  Aikenhead,  and  think   of 
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]g  on  in  the  afl^r  without  him. 
Snffie  surrendered  those  bald, 
simple  old  letters  which  had  been 
written  and  read  with  better  hopes 
and  feara  ;  copied  and  signed  wnat 
Aikenhead  dictated  as  a  relinqmsh- 
memt  of  her  claims  on  Captain  Ord, 
and  finallj  with  a  mingled  sense  of 
pride  and  shame,  gave  a  receipt,  the 
only  receipt  Snffie  had  ever  given 
in  her  life — because  Eelen  and  Jean 
did  all  the  business  at  the  bank 
with  which  they,  and  their  father 
before  ihem,  had  always  dealt — for 
what  Bell  and  Jean  denominated 
hush-money. 

When  the  sum  was  transferred 
to  Snffie's  credit  in  the  bank,  she 
&lt  like  an  heiress,  and  in  addition 
to  other  cares  and  responsibilities 
was  the  weight  of  this  siller — 
whetiier  to  let  it  lie  (but  banks 
brc^e  occasionally)  or  how  to  lay 
it  oat  to  most  profit,  since  Geordie 
Aik^'P^^'^*^  did  not  want  it  for  his 


'I'll  tell  you  what,  Eelen,'  Suffie 
resolved  at  last,  and  communicated, 
in  the  confidence  of  the  milking 
boors,  her  project  to  her  favourite 
Eister,  *I  think  if  Geordie  Aiken- 
head does  not  disapprove,  I'll  buy 
three  more  kje  in  the  meantime 
and  we'll  bring  up  all  our  best 
qaey  calves  next  spring.  We 
supply  the  most  feck  of  Oatness  as 
it  is,  bat  if  you  liked  we  might 
^rt  a  milk  cart  and  send  it  round 
by  Wester  Logic  and  Braid  Law 
and  that  gate.  They  say  the  poor 
hodies  tliere  cannot  get  a  soup  of 
milk  for  their  tea  or  flieir  parritch, 
thougli  they  were  to  pay  twice  over 
for  it,  and  they  have  to  keep  nasty 
mischievous  monkeys  of  nanny- 
goats  for  milk  to  the  bairns.' 

•  Very  well,  Suffie,'  assented 
Eelen,  *'  it  would  be  more  fiEish,  but 
it  would  be  more  divert,  and  if  we 
two  were  willing,  Jean  would  not 
object.  I  dare  say  Norie  could  drive 
the  cart  and  be  answerable  for  the 
bawbees,  and  we  might  get  a 
younger  herd  laddie  to  help  him. 


And  eh  !  it  would  be  a  grand  thing 
for  the  bodies  at  Wester  Logic  and 
Braid  Law,'  ended  Eelen  with  a 
little  brightbning  and  swelling  of 
her  weather-beaten,  spare  person, 
under  a  sudden  inspiriting  sense  of 
Suffie  and  herself  as  public  bene- 
factresses. 

*  And  I  can  keep  my  coat,  now,' 
Miss  Jean  consoled  herself  over  her 
large  patterned  soiled  embroidery. 

How  Captain  Ord  had  got  rid 
of  his  engagement  with  Miss  Suffie 
Quhair,  was  no  secret  at  Oatness. 
Few  events  were  secrets  there,  and 
Captain  Ord  had  no  wish  to  hide 
this  one  under  a  bushel.  He  chose 
to  set  it  abroad,  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  lest  a  mistaken  impression 
of  his  fidelity  as  a  lover  might  spoil 
his  views  of  marriage,  but  because 
he  really  reckoned  it  a  feather  in 
his  cap.  He  was  proud  of  his  own 
promptness  and  liberality.  He 
went  about  scattering  his  broad 
hints  and  hilarious  laughter  :*  *  You 
young  fellows,  take  care  what  you 
are  about.  Courting  a  lass  seems 
a  natural  proceeding  and  no  gpreat 
harm  in  it,  but,  lord !  if  you  put  it 
on  black  and  white  and  the  wind 
veer,  you  may  smart  for  it,  and  pay 
smartly  for  your  luxury.  Don't,  I 
know  it  to  my  cost  ?  A  few  cool 
hundreds  are  no  great  matter  to 
me,  to  be  sure,  and  may  they  do 
the  old  lass  good — get  her,  Gborge, 
or  some  other  spark  drawn  in  next, 
I'll  be  happy  to  give  her  away,  ha ! 
ha !  but  they  are  rather  a  pretiy 
penny  for  a  man  to  pay,  all  for  the 
pleasure  of  courting  a  lass  fifteen 
years  gone.' 

Oatness  agreed  with  Captain  Ord 
here  as  elsewhere,  credited  that  he 
had  dealt  handsomely  by  Miss 
Suffie  Quhair — nay,  like  most  auxi- 
liaries, went  a  step  farther  than  its 
hero,  and  decreed  that  any  disgrace 
attached  to  the  matter  appertained 
to  the  woman. 

*  It  was  very  mercenary  of  Miss 
Suffie  to  take  his  money.  Miss  Ann,' 
pronounced  Miss  Henny  Wood :  *  to 
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barter  his  heart,  or  what  should 
have  been  his  heart,  for  gain,  though 
it  had  been  hundreds  of  thousands. 
It  is  letting  down  women  in  men's 
eyes;  for  mj  part  I  am  black 
ashamed  of  it.  But  what  could 
you  expect  from  a  common  woman 
taken  up  her  life  long  with  cows  ? 
There  is  no  denying  the  Captain  is 
well  quit  of  her,  and  as  he  has  given 
her  what  she  cared  for,  no  blame 
can  rest  with  him.  I  am  glad  of 
that,  because  he's  so  fine  a  man,  and 
he  is  free  to  turn  his  attentions  in 
another  quarter.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  seek  some  heart  which 
cannot  be  bought  this  time,  that  is 
all  I  will  say,  Miss  Ann,  some  re- 
fined woman  to  teach  him  another 
lesson.* 

Mrs.  Captain  Peter  Clephane,  the 
next  time  she  paid  her  milk  and 
butter  account  at  Sandycroft— and 
she  walked  out  to  Sandycroffc  for  the 
purpose — said,  without  going  about 
the  bush,  to  Miss  Suffie,  *  So,  Miss 
Suffie,  I  hear  you  have  teken  a  ran- 
som and  set  your  old  beau  at  liberty. 
IVe  nothing  to  say  against  the 
ransom,  ''a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush ;"  but  I  would  like 
to  have  heard  mv  first,  or  my 
second,  or  my  third  seek  his 
liberty  back  again  at  my  hand, 
after  he  had  delivered  it  into  my 
keeping.  Miss  Suffie,  I'm  free  to 
confess  that  I  affect  a  woman  who 
can  speak  up  for  herself  and  hold 
her  iMtrgain  against  the  world.  I 
tell  you  again  I've  nothing  to  say 
against  ransoms,  ransoms  be  it, 
but  I've  no  notion  of  snools.' 

Suffie  had  another  friend  who 
delivered  her  opinion  with  equally 
little  hesitation,  and  coupled  it  with 
an  evil  prophecy. 

Jael  Cairns,  named  after  the  wife 
of  Heber  the  Kenite,  was  the  old 
widowed  mother  of  Saunders  Cairns 
a  middle-aged  working  man,  stolid 
like  most  ploughmen,  with  the 
original  pattern  in  him  stamped 
out  by  the  absolute  despotism  of 
his  mother,  and  who  with  Norie 


the  herd,  formed  the  retainers  of 
Sandycroft.  There  were  no  la- 
bourers' cottages  at  Sandycroft,  so 
that  the  Cairns  and  Norie  occupied 
a  house  in  the  nearest  suburb  of 
Oatness,  and  bitten  with  the  fureur 
for  lodging-letting,  offered  a  spare 
room  to  a  humble  sea-bather. 

Jael's  was  a  one  story,  *clay 
biggin,'  roughly  white-washed  in 
order  to  lend  attraction  to  its  little 
blue  ticket  with  the  ambitious  vrord 
'lodgings'  in  yellow  letters  deco- 
rating ite  front.  There  were  only 
a  but  and  a  ben  by  way  of  interior 
accommodation.  The  but  was  ihe 
family  room  with  a  box  bed,  where 
Jael's  bones  rested  of  nights,  and 
there  was  a  'to-fa','  or  very  super- 
ficial lean-to  which  represented  the 
sleeping  room  of  Saunders  and 
Norie — ^the  latter  a  boarder,  not  a 
lodger.  The  ben  was  the  spare  room 
reserved  for  the  stoical  sea-bather. 
But  Jael  was  what  is  called  in 
Scotland  a  'purpose  body,'  not 
only  orderly,  one  of  those  excep- 
tionally cleanly  women  who  occur 
in  a  nation  of  strong-willed,  scom- 
ftd  slovens.  Saunders  and  the  boy 
Norie  (if  they  had  dared  to  disturb 
the  economy  of  Jael's  house  when 
they  were  in  it)  were  absent  from 
dawn  till  sunset,  carrying  their 
dinners  afield  with  them.  Jael 
having,  as  she  boasted,  her  hands 
long  loosed  from  a  trail  of  baims, 
enjoyed  abundance  of  time  for  her 
rites.  Her  floors  were  whiter  thaxi 
the  most  aristocratic  door  stops,  her 
deal  tables  were  scoured  to  a  deli- 
cate dainty  straw  colour,  her  birch 
chairs,  black  with  age,  were  rubbed 
brighter  than  any  curious  old  ebony 
chsor  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
Park  or  the  Rymont,  her  few  pots 
and  pans  gUttared  like  silver. 
Saunders  and  Norie  dared  not  enter 
without  scraping  the  clay  from  their 
shoon  with  a  himdy  bit  of  tile  more 
sedulously  than  when  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  of  their  mis- 
tresses at  Sandycroft.  They  d&red 
not  touch  tankard  orjplate  till  tbey 
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lad  retired  and  performed  ablutions 
at  the  piunp  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

Snffie  had  known  Jael  Cairns  all 
her  life,  and  had  never  passed 
Jael's  door  going  or  coming  from. 
Oatness,  save  when  Soffie  sped  on 
that  appeal  to  Tarn  Ord,  withont 
looking  in  on  Jael  to  tell  her  how 
the  £unily  were  at  Sandycrofb, 
how  many  pints  of  milk  the  kye 
wCTe  giving,  what  were  the  pro- 
spects of  the  stnbble  butter  and 
the  last  cheese  of  the  season.  Jael 
had  been  wont  to  rally  Suffie  on 
^lese  occasions  with  no  unwelcome 
rallying, — 'when  am  I  to  get  my 
gown.  Miss  Suffie?  You'll  be 
mnidiTig  my  gown,'  in  allusion  to 
the  future  wedding  livery. 

The  first  time  Suffie  went  to  see 
Jael  after  the  rupture  between  Suffie 
and  Captain  Ord  and  the  'amends' 
vhich  she  had  taken,  Jael  received 
W  with  ominous  ceremony.  *Come 
in  by  and  sit  yon  down,  Miss  Suffie 
Qohawr.' 

Jael  was  exceedingly  thin,  so 
aa  to  look  hollowed  out  in  front, 
and  a  skeleton  with  a  gown  hung 
Offer  it  behind.  She  stood  before 
Suffie,  in  her  dark  wrapper,  with 
her  close  ci^ — unbordered  like 
Teeny  Aikenhead's — setting  off  the 
^larp  outline  of  Jael's  high  ridge  of 
a  nose,  and  peaked  chin,  as  it  set 
off  Teeny's  round  rosy  cheeks.  'I 
have  lost  my  gown,'  she  said,  '  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there; 
jott've  lost  your  man,  and  you 
Aould  not  have  taken  siller  from 
hfm^  no,  though  he  boded  it  on 
yoo.  Miss  Suffie.  He'll  not  thrive, 
and  itll  not  thrive.  You  should 
bare  left  vengeance  to  the  Lord ;  I 
trow  Captain  Ord,  nor  no  other 
captain,  can  buy  a  pardon  from 
Hun.  There  is  one  sin  whose 
pumshnient  is  seen  on  a  man  before 
he  goes  off  the  fajcQ  of  the  earth, 
and  that  is  a  man's  lee  to  a  woman.' 

'It  maun  be  often  seen  then, 
Jael,'  remonstrated  Suffie,  with  a 
tovdi  of  irony,  strange  on  her  lips. 


'  Often  or  seldom,  Miss  Suffie,  it 
is  seen,  and  you'll  see  't.  I'm 
seventy-two,  and  I  may  not  be  to 
the  fore  to  be  a  witness,  bnt  I've 
never  kenned  it  ML  Yon  man 
will  be  punished  without  you,  so 
you  should  not  have  touched  his 
siller.  I've  liked  siller  as  well  as 
my  neighbours  in  my  day,  but  if 
e'er  a  lad  had  used  me  in  the  way 
Captain  Ord  did  you,  as  I'm  an 
honest  woman,  a  plack  of  his  would 
have  brunt  me  to  the  bane.  I'm 
an  auld  woman,  and  I  served  your 
mother ;  I'm  free  to  tell  you.  Miss 
Suffie,  you  should  not  have  touched 
his  siller.' 

Thus  from  widely  different 
sources,  from  the  disgust  of  Miss 
Henny  Wood  and  her  set,  which 
rumour  carried  to  the  offender, 
from  the  out-spoken  worldly  con- 
tempt of  Mrs.  Captain  Peter  Cle- 
phane;  from  the  righteous  con- 
demnation of  a  poor  proud  woman 
like  Jael,  Suffie's  eyes  were  opened 
by  degrees  to  tiie  nature  of  her 
act,  its  full  import,  and  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  was  held  among 
men. 

Long  after  the  brief  vanity  of 
feeling  herself  an  heiress,  and  even 
the  more  solid  satisfaction  of  fitting 
out  a  milk  cart  and  sending  it  round 
by  Wester  Logic  and  the  Braid 
I^w  had  died  out,  it  became 
branded  on  Suffie's  mind  that  she 
had  done  a  mean  thing  in  taking 
Captain  Ord's  money.  She  had 
associated  herself  with  him  in  an 
act  of  falsehood*  She  had  taught 
him,  as  Miss  Henny  Wood  had 
said,  that  hearts  could  be  bought 
and  sold.  She  had  bartered  her 
wrongs.  The  knowledge,  late  of 
coming,  did  not  work  the  less 
thoroughly,  or  grow  the  less  surely 
on  that  account.  Suffie  never  spoke 
of  it  to  a  living  creature.  She 
never  thought  of  giving  back  the 
money,  that  would  have  been  more 
easily  said  than  done,  and  it  would 
have  seemed  to  Suffie  like  an  injury 
to  Eelen  and  Jean,  not  to  say  the 
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humble  households  of  Wester  Logie 
and  the  Braid  Law.  But  she  hung 
her  head  furtively  more  and  more, 
always  the  more  shame-stricken, 
stung  and  goaded.  In  place  of 
her  old,  oddly  composed  confidence, 
made  up  of  ignorance  and  naive 
pride  and  lowliness,  she  grew  to 
feel  like  a  hunted  creature,  the 
butt  of  her  fellows,  pointed  out  and 
jeered  at  as  *  Suffie  Quhair,  who  got 
the  money  off  Captain  Ord  for 
giving  him  back  his  prcynvise.^  How 
she  learned  to  hate  the  terms;  how 
she  wished,  quiet  woman  as  she 
was,  that  she  had  flung  back  his 
promise,  torn  it,  trampled  on  it, 
spit  on  it — anything  but  sold  it. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  ladies  of  Oatness  began  afresh 
to  bridle  and  think  of  promotion. 
Captain  Ord  was  an  untrammelled 
bachelor  again.  There  was  no 
saying  who  would  be  the  fortunate 
woman  to  recapture  him  and  hold 
him  in  surer  ward ;  no  saying  what 
would  be  the  lucky  hit  of  flounces, 
or  sashes,  or  curls,  or  plaits,  which 
should  smite  the  recusant  Captain 
to  the  dust,  and  render  him  the 
abject  slave  of  a  new  irresistible 
mistress. 

It  seemed  only  to  lend  a  greater 
2est  to  the  attack — campaign  it 
had  better  be  called — the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  was  but  a 
mere  moiety  of  the  prosperous  ad- 
venturers returning  and  settling  in 
Oatness,  who  took  to  themselves 
wives  of  the  daughters  of  the  town, 
or  of  any  other  town.  Sailing 
Tound  the  world  appeared  to  harden 
the  hearts  of  the  sailors,  rendering 
them  tough  rather  than  bnttle ;  or 
olse  the  men  set  such  store  on 
their  successes,  and  were  in  such 
terror  of  being  walked  over  and 
come  round  because  of  them,  that 
the  possessors  never  found  charms 
for  which  to  offer  them  in  fair 
exchange.      If  the    nabobs    were 


really  on  the  look-out  for  wives, 
they  remained  on  the  look-out  for 
impossible  advantages,  as  they  bad 
never  looked  out  fiom  their  mast- 
heads for  Utopian  lands,  until 
the  women  had  their  revenge  of 
pitying  the  men  in  their  forlorn 
dotage. 

There  were  two  types  of  bachelor- 
hood at  Oatness:  the  Captain 
Guthrie  type — ^brazen-faced,  copper- 
nosed,  not  so  good  as  they  should 
have  been,  given  to  drinking,  card 
playing,  profane  swearing,  leering, 
andogling;  who  were  so  lost  to  grace 
as  neither  to  attend  kirk  nor 
chapel,  and  of  whom  there  was  a 
tradition  only  second  in  awfulness, 
that  no  decent  woman  ever  dark- 
ened, or  in  this  case,  lightened 
their  doors.  These  were  the  real, 
live,  salt-flavoured  Lotharios  and 
Lovelaces  whom  discreet  spinsters 
regarded  with  a  kind  of  horrified 
fascination  as  the  supposed  de- 
stroyers and  professed  enemies  of 
their  sex,  on  whose  approach  they 
scattered  and  scuttled  away  like  a 
flock  of  wild  fowl,  but  not  without 
looking  over  their  shoulders,  and 
craning  their  necks  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  buccaneers  in  morals.  Look- 
ing over  our  shoulders  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  it  strikes  the  world  as 
most  credible,  that  the  Captain 
Guthrie  type  were  not  so  bad  as 
they  made  believe;  that  their 
ostentatious  mocking  professions 
of  vice  were  perhaps  the  worst 
things  about  them.  These  men 
were  capable  of  much  old  world 
fidelity  and  rough-and-ready  ge- 
nerosity, and  were  incapable  of 
hypocrisy  except  of  that  defiant, 
desperate  kind  which  only  affects 
evil.  The  ladies  of  Oatness,  though 
they  stood  by  their  most  lawless 
Captain  in  trouble,  as  he  stood  by 
them,  did  not  esteem  the  class  in 
this  modified  light.  The  ladies 
regarded  the  tars  as  they  showed 
they  wished  to  be  regarded,  under 
the  guise  of  men  who  had  relin- 
quished perforce  their  wicked  ex- 
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ploite,  bat  who  were  wicked  enoueh 
gtill  to  chuckle  over  the  memories 
of  them,  to  entertain  vile  opinions 
of  women,  and  to  poison  the  minds 
of  any  unhappy  lads  who  fre- 
quented their  houses.  Nevertheless 
ibe  lads  themselves  maintained  that 
the  captains  in  private  gave  them 
nothing  but  good  advice,  and  always 
spoke  respectfully  of  the  lads*  mo- 
thers. In  opposition  there  was 
Mr.  Masterman,  iype  of  another 
order  of  bachelor — ^hard,  pompous, 
and  formal,  finical,  and  fretful.  He 
had  a  great  attfichment  to  ladies, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  attend  their 
parties — sometimes  the  single  man 
present,  in  light  vest  and  tight 
stock,  like  a  cock  in  a  barnyard  of 
hens,  in  spite  of  the  shout  of 
derision  raised  by  Captain  Gnthrie 
aod  his  crew.  The  Mastermans  of 
Oatness  had  kept  the  hearts  of  their 
female  contemporaries  in  a  flutter 
by  their  little  attentions,  without 
flinging  their  handkerchiefs  to  any 
heroine  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
No  less  a  person  than  the  eldest  of 
the  independent,  dashing  Misses 
Rogers  had  been  aiming  with  her 
bow  and  spear  at  the  chief,  for  the 
better  part  of  the  time,  ever  since 
she  had  sufiered  to  subside  into  a  de- 
voted friendship  her  daring  assault 
on  Dr.  Spottiswoode  in  the  early 
days  of  his  widowhood.  This  was 
BO  bold  a  venture,  that  it  was  only 
whispered  even  among  the  ladies 
of  Oatness  as  a  species  of  sacrilege 
against  the  church,  in  its  dignitai^. 
It  is  mentioned  to  prove  that  Miss 
Rogers  was  no  ignoble  or  inexpe- 
rienced combatant,  yet  she  had  not 
brought  Mr.  Masterman  down. 
Surely  the  tactics  of  this  type  of 
tingle  men  were  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  and  Captain  Gnthrie  and 
Hb  myrmidons  were  not  altogether 
wrong  when  they  asserted  that 
such  conduct  was  the  fraudulent 
means  of  getting  preserves  made, 
and  slippers  worked,  and  the  set  in 
their  occasional  illnesses  coddled, 
as  if  they  kept  no  end  of  efi&cient 
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housekeepers,  uxorious  sisters,  and 
fondling  nieces. 

Captain  Ord  might  follow  either 
of  these  bad  examples,  but  the 
sangpiine  feminine  mind  of  Oatness 
said  No.  Captain  Ord  was  not  like 
the  two  former  leaders, — he  was 
too  susceptible  of  admiration,  too 
jaunty,  too  respectable  for  Captain 
Guthrie ;  he  was  too  frank  and 
hearty  for  Mr.  Masterman.  Besides, 
why  had  he  been  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  rid  of  Miss  Suffie  Quhair, 
who  could  not  have  troubled  In'm 
much,  so  long  as  he  remained  a 
bachelor,  if  he  did  not  propose  to 
lay  his  heart  and  hand  at  another 
woman's  feet  speedily  ?  At  whose 
feet?  There  was  the  rub.  The 
only  point  on  which  the  public  was 
agreed,  was  that  the  unknown 
somebody  must  be  very  unlike 
Miss  Suffie  Quhair.  Miss  Margaret 
Rogers  at  the  human  antipodes  from 
Miss  Suffie  as  she  judged  herself 
correctly,  nothing  d[aunted  by  her 
sister's  firiitless  siege  of  Mr.  Master- 
man,  bought  an  autumn  shawl 
pelisse  expressly  to  celebrate  the 
Captain's  emancipation. 

The  world  of  Oatness  was  right 
in  every  particular.  Captain  Ord 
was  not  disposed  to  lapse  into  a 
Captain  Guthrie,  or  a  Mr.  Master- 
man  ;  and  he  had  a  dream  in  his 
imagination,  the  princess  of  which 
was  as  hr  removed  from  Suffie  aa 
one  of  the  half-blown  roses  of  tho 
Park  garden,  from  a  tintless,  scent- 
less daisy  fast  arriving  at  the  stage- 
described  by  Wordsworth  as  tbSit 
of  'a  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest,' 
ready  to  be  cropped  by  the  kye  on 
the  Sandycrofc  pasture.  Captain 
Ord  was  looking  high  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  that  presumptuous  stare^ 
which  Miss  Jean  had  remarked  on 
the  very  first  Sabbath,  directed  to 
one  of  tiie  galleries  in  Oatness  kirk, 
had  not  been  without  its  meaning. 

In  the  meantime  the  Captain  was 
going  deliberately  to  work,  spouting 
like  a  narwhal  restored  to  its  most 
congenial     element    of^  freedom^ 
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craokiBg  jokes  and  dispensing 
largesses,  bat  waiting  not  im- 
patiently till  he  shonld  be  taken 
out  into  the  higher  society  of  Oat- 
ness,  and  lifted  for  his  merits,  with- 
out any  great  effort  of  his  own, 
clean  above  his  original  sphere. 
He  did  not  do  himself  harm,  either 
by  pushing  or  sneaking ;  he  had 
a  land  of  natural  shrewdness  and 
manliness  in  the  block,  which  pre- 
yented  him  from  falling  into  those 
snares.  At  the  same  time  he 
proved  that  he  was  not  intending 
to  hold  back  from  overtures  directed 
to  him  by  the  better  classes  in 
accepting  Mrs.  Captain  Peter 
Clephane's  invitations  to  Ball 
Place,  and  going  and  disporting 
himself  in  her  drawing-room  till 
her  curiosity  was  satisfied.  When 
that  goal  was  reached,  it  was  true 
she  kept  him  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance, by  one  of  the  most  bare- 
faced pieces  of  impertinence  Mrs. 
Captam  Peter  had  ever  committed. 
*  Ye  ken  I'm  a  lone  woman,'  said 
the  ugly  old  creature,  demurely, 
'  and  I  would  not  like  to  be  spoken 
of.  I've  had  my  men — ^three  of 
them  in  my  day — but  I've  aye 
taken  care  not  to  be  spoken  of. 
And  if  you  were  fickle  in  our  love 
affair,  Captain,  I  could  not  answer 
for  my  feelings.  You  might  have 
my  death  laid  at  your  door,  for  I'm 
not  so  souple  as  I  used  to  be  ;  and 
it  would  be  hard,  at  my  time  of 
life,  to  have  to  guard  both  against 
the  effects  of  a  love  affair,  and  the 
rheumatism.' 

If  any  man  or  woman  had  seen 
the  scowl  with  which  Captain  Ord 
descended  the  stairs  at  Ball  Place, 
after  pretending  to  take  its  mis- 
tress's rebuff  in  good  part,  his  or 
her  faith  in  the  Captain's  good 
nature, — ^that  good  nature  which 
was  so  transparent  and  affluent  at 
a  first  glance,  might  have  been 
shaken. 

But  even  over  Mrs.  Captain 
Peter  Clephane  Captain  Ord's 
triumph  was  preparing. 


One  morning  in  September,  Cap- 
tain Ord  went  to  Edinburgh  by  the 
boat,  Captain  Ord,  by  courtesy,  as 
he  had  been  when  he  returned  to 
Oatness.  Next  day  he  came  back 
Thomas  Ord,  Esq.,  of  Dalgordon, 
the  Laird  of  Dalgordon,  the  estate 
next  to  the  Park,  as  large  again 
as  the  Park,  and  fifty  times  more 
valuable;  for  was  it  not  worth, 
three  thousand  a  year,  and  without 
a  single  liability,  with  a  Sir  John 
Vanburgh  iype  of  mansion  di- 
minished to  Scotch  means  and 
capacity,  which  an  Anglo-Scotch 
earl  hskd  not  been  above  counting 
one  of  his  mansions  and  occupying 
occasionally  ?  Tam  Ord  in  an  earl's 
house,  and  not  as  a  guest  but 
master,  was  almost  more  than  the 
credulity  and  the  loyalty  of  Oatness 
could  stand.  It  was  a  necessary 
safety-valve  that  he  had  not  the 
crumbling  comer  of  a  grey  tower 
which  lent  such  venerable  respec- 
tability to  the  Park,  or  the  old 
family  name  sounding  as  if  it 
suited  and  were*  wedded  to  the 
designation  of  the  land,  which  was 
mellowed  and  consecrated  by  time, 
and  dear  to  the  tenacious,  semi- 
worldly,  semi-romantic  Scotch 
heart. 

But  if  Captain  Ord  had  not  these 
items,  he  had  a  great  deal  to  make 
up  for  their  absence.  He  had 
fruitful  fields,  with  their  living 
subjects  of  tenants  and  labourers. 
He  had  preserves  as  well  supplied 
and  stocked  with  game  as  any  pre- 
serves within  ten  miles,  though  he 
had  never  fired  at  a  bird  save  a 
crow,  or  a  seaguU.  He  had  a  park 
in  which  it  would  take  hours  for  a 
man  accustomed  to  no  greater  space 
than  a  quarter-deck  to  roll  trouL 
clump  to  clump  of  Scotch  firs  and 
evergreens ;  and  when  he  had  ac- 
complished the  task,  the  bounds 
would  seem  to  him  as  great  as 
those  of  a  moderate  island  in  the 
Indian  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He 
had  an  avenue  so  much  older  than 
himself,  going  back  to  his  earliest 
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•ntecedentB,  that  efven  in  thai  bleak 
tiee-hating  oonntry  each  tree  was 
Biifficient  to  aflEbrd  him  a  better 
shade  than  cuddy,  hencoop,  and 
tarpaulin  all  taken  together,  when 
he  choee  to  lie  on  his  iMUsk  and  pnff 
his  ]»pe  at  the  ds^pled  sapphire 
satomn  sky.  He  had  stables  bnilt 
on  the  most  improved  principle, 
and  commodions  coach-honses,  irre- 
spectiye  of  the  &ct  that  he  could 
nde  no  better  than  BUlj  Button, 
whose  misadyentures  he  remem- 
bered witnessing  at  the  circuses 
when  he  was  a  boy ;  and  although 
he  was  fiuuiliar  with  palanquins 
and  buggies,  he  had  never  driyen 
in  his  priyate  carriage.  He  had 
kennels  which  were  ouilt  on  the 
model  of  a  minute  Gothic  castle, 
and  were  considered  perfect  orna- 
ments to  his  grounds ;  and  yet  he, 
of  all  men,  had  neyer  acknowledged 
the  want  of  so  much  as  a  mongrel 
cur  by  yraj  of  attached  faithful 
friend — ^had  neyer  thought  of  a  pet, 
except  a  brilliant-plumaged  cruel- 
beaked  parrot.  '  He  had  gardens 
and  greenhouses,  stocked  with  vege- 
tables and  frnit  which  he  had  hardly 
ever  tasted  (for  be  it  remembered 
his  experience  was  oriental),  and 
flowers  he  had  neyer  seen,  the  end 
of  which  he  could  not  guess,  unless 
in  the  form  of — ^the  most  glaring  of 
ihon,  to  flourish,  and  pensh  in  his 
batt(m-hole.  The  primitiye  [fallow 
gnmnd  of  his  mind  and  manners 
on  these  questions,  his  broad  and 
boisterous  yulgarity,  staggered  the 
Teij  officials  at  iMgordon  in  the 
act  of  laying  themselyes  out  for  his 
good  graces,  and  soliciting  his 
ravour  to  retain  them  at  their 
posts. 

it  was  a  dreadful  trial  for  the 
&t&  and  hero-worship  of  Oatness, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  the  fore- 
bo&ig  of  mortal  disappointment  to 
80  important  a  section  of  its  inhabi- 
tants as  its  single  ladies.  To  capti- 
yate  Captain  Ord,  eyen  with  the 
&ine  of  countless  thousands,  yras 
one  thing,  and  lay  still  within  the 


proyince  of  reason  and  sanity.  To 
dream  of  being  the  lady  of  Dal- 
gordon,  driying  in  a  finer  carriage 
than  the  Park  phaeton,  and  taking 
precedence,  by  the  right  of  the 
superior  size  and  unmortgaged  con- 
dition of  the  Dalgordon  estate,  of 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  and  Miss  Erskine 
at  the  ball  in  the  Cherry-Tree 
Booms,  was  quite  another  thing, 
beyond  eyen  the  temerity  of  Miss 
Margaret  Bogers.  The  shawl  pelisse 
was  a  wastefol  purchase,  its  autumn 
elegance  thrown  away,  xmless  it 
seryed  to  recall  to  his  former  alle- 
giance that  flippant  time-serying 
fellow  Dr.  Dudgeon  beginning  to 
persuade  people,  for  his  own  ends, 
that  he  was  paying  homage  to  the 
deep  blue  stockings  of  Clementina 
Spottiswoode. 

At  the  first  shock  Oatness  gaped. 
The  self-possessed,  strong-willed 
town  was  oyercome,  and  did  not 
know  what  decision  to  come  to. 
For  several  days  the  popularity  of 
Captain  Ord  hung  wavering  in  the 
balance.  Had  he  been  guilty  of  the 
slightest  indiscretion,  had  he  de- 
parted by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  had  in- 
stinctively adopted  and  adhered  to, 
his  town,  which  had  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms,  which  had  en- 
throned and  crowned  him  and  stood 
by  him  to  a  man,  that  town,  the 
ban  or  the  blessing  of  which  was 
no  trifle,  would  have  broken  out 
against  him  in  fierce  rebellion. 

However,  Captain  Ord  behaved 
admirably.  He  was  as  proud  and 
vain-glorious  of  Dalgordon  as  he 
had  been  of  his  Chinese  crapes  and 
boxes  of  tea,  but  he  did  not  shirk  a 
single  old  association,  or  fight  shy 
in  a  solitary  instance  of  his  origin, 
kindred,  acquaintances,  any  more 
than  he  had  ever  done.  He  afforded 
sufficient  indications  of  being,  so 
long  as  he  was  left  to  himself  and 
not  corrupted  by  other  lairds,  as 
domineeringly,  flourishingly,  open- 
handed  in  rights  of  way,  near  cuts, 
shinty  ground,  cows'  grass,  as  in 
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feather  &n8  and  silk  handkerchiefs. 
He  did  not  immediately  retreat  to 
Dalgordon,  shut  himself  np  in  the 
sanctuary  of  his  mansion,  and  fence 
himself  with  his  accessions  of  rank 
and  privilege,  thns  wounding  the 
vanity  and  aggravating  to  animus 
the  envy  of  his  townspeople.  He 
stayed  easily  on  with  Mrs.  John 
Ord,  notwithstanding  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  entertainment  of 
the  Laird  of  Dalgordon,  and  of 
the  immense  increase  of  impor- 
tance, if  that  were  possible,  of 
her  Johnnie  as  heir  presumptive 
of  a  landed  property,  all  but 
extinguished  thftt  heavily  taxed 
woman,  till  he  should  have  seen 
about  the  refurnishing  and  supply- 
ing with  servants  of  Dalgordon, 
and  be  in  circumstances  to  remove 
comfortably  to  his  final  berth  and 
ride  at  anchor  for  what  was  left  of 
his  cruise.  The  greatest  change  in 
his  habits  was  that  before  riding  at 
anchor,  he  rode  on  horseback  every 
day  to  Dalgordon.  He  had  bought 
a  horse,  kept  it  at  the  Ship  Inn,  and 
exercised  it  as  aforesaid.  With  the 
determination  and  dauntlessness 
which  characterised  him,  he  had 
missed  the  intervening  steps  of 
riding  schools,  leading  strings,  and 
quiet  ponies,  and  started  at  once,  a 
man  of  seafaring  pursuits  and  ma- 
ture years,  to  learn  to  ride  on  a  tall 
spirited  horse.  Of  course,  though 
active  in  spite  of  his  stoutness  and 
his  gait  on  foot,  he  sat  like  a  sack  in 
the  saddle,  and  people  said  that  he 
went  out  with  his  Hfe  in  his  hand. 
But  though  he  was  thrown  more 
than  once,  he  never  confessed  to  a 
bruise,  and  he  laughed  the  longest 
and  the  loudest  at  the  accidents. 
He  would  not  be  beaten  either  by 
ridicule  or  unskilMness  ;  he  would 
not  desist  till  he  had  mastered  the 
art  that  other  men  acquired,  like 
climbing  nests,  when  boys.  Very 
soon  the  rude  laughter  which  his 
exploits  raised  in  lus  audience,  died 
out  or  changed  into  a  thunder  of 
applause  at  his  somewhat  uncouth 


progress,  while  his  reputation  for 
courage  and  spirit  throve  apace. 

Captain  Oixl's  actions  might  be 
ruled  by  a  certain  amount  of  good 
taste,  or  by  no  taste  at  all,  by  some 
moderation  and  modesty  of  tempe- 
rament lurking  somewhere  in  his 
composition,  or  by  hardy  unbounded 
self-confidence,  it  was  difficult  for 
the  onlookers  at  the  time  to  say. 
Even  on  the  actions  themselves  and 
their  results,  there  were  different 
verdicts. 

*  It  might  be  worth  one's  while  to 
cultivate  Captain  Ord,'  suggested 
Mr.  Harkness  of  Corehead,  the 
great  law  agent  of  the  country,  to 
whom  Mr.  George  was  as  Mr. 
Young  to  Dr.  Spottiswoode ;  *  the 
fellow  has  got  lots  of  tin,  and  paid 
down  our  purchase  money  without 
offering  a  bond,  if  he  had  ever  heard 
of  one.  He  is  not  so  very  bad  in 
his  way,  not  worse  than  other 
sailors  who  are  not  naval  men,  than 
they  used  to  be  at  least.  I  wish 
some  one  would  give  him  a  hint  to 
keep  his  low  connections  at  a  dis- 
tance, because  so  long  as  he  main- 
tains a  set  of  that  kind  about  him, 
he  is  ruined  though  he  buy  Dal- 
gordon  twice  over.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  a  mistake  his  comingr 
back  here  at  all ;  he  ought  to  have 
gone  and  set  up  for  a  nabob  in  a 
strange  place,  eh,  Mr.  Wedderbum  ?* 

Everybody  at  Oatness  knew  th&t 
Mr.  Harkness  and  his  wife  were 
more  particular  as  to  birth  and 
breeding,  and  more  inaccessible  in 
making  acquaintances,  than  the 
feunilies  of  the  gentlemen  for  whom 
Mr.  Harkness  was  agent.  There 
was  more  style  assumed  at  Core- 
head  than  at  the  Park,  or  Fauld- 
hill,  or  any  establishment  fisur  or 
near  short  of  that  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  It  was  a  plausible  if 
not  particularly  ingenious  expe- 
dient for  intensifying  the  more 
slender  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  vulgar  and  Mr.  Harkness, 
who  was  only  a  lawyer  of  a  pro- 
fessionally higher  stamp  than  Mr. 
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George,  and  the  son  of  a  land 
steward,  whom  he  took  care  to 
establish  in  another  oonniy,  and 
Mrs.  Harkness,  whose  parents  were 
unknown,  but  who  had  been  the 
froiigie  of  an  idle  lady.  But  the 
profime  vnlgar,  not  to  be  imposed 
npon,  kept  clamonring  and  hooting 
«t  the  ihm,  figtlse  pretence. 

Mr.  Wedderbnm  was  not  one 
of  the  profane  vulgar;  he  took  Mr. 
Bftikness's  observation  in  simple 
eftrnest,  while  he  craved  leave  to 
olject  to  its  substance.  'Do  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Harkness?*  he  in- 
qnired,  in  surprise.  '  I  hold  quite 
Uie  contrary  opinion.  I  judge  that 
there  may  be  the  makine  of  a 
gentleman  about  Ord,  by  his  not 
being  ashamed  of  his  own  rela- 
tions. I  mean  to  call  upon  him, 
ind  ask  him  if  I  can  be  of  any  use 
to  him  at  Dalgordon.  You  know 
I  am  his  next  neighbour.' 

Mr.  Wedderbnm  was  as  good  as 
bis  word.  Mr.  Harkness  had  carried 
his  presence  and  his  condescension 
into  Mrs.  John  Ord's  parlour.  He 
had  addressed  Captain  Ord  at  every 
second  word  as  '  Captain,'  pointed 
out  that  the  saucepan  was  boiling 
OTcr  on  the  fire,  and  knocked  his 
head  against  the  table,  and  his 
ftet  against  the  door,  in  stooping 
to  pick  up  the  ribbed  morsel  of 
soap  which  Mrs.  John  employed  to 
render  pliable  her  stiff  seam  of 
shirts  for  the  great  Mogul,  till  even 
the  thick-skinned  equanimity  of 
Captain  Ord  was  disturbed,  and  he 
was  tempted  to  cry,  *  Dash  the  old 
'tomey's  impudence,  I'll  stick  to 
George.'  Mr.  Wedderbnm  called, 
and  could  have  crept  into  a  mouse's 
hole  with  his  Hmber  legs  and 
limber  body  not  to  put  about  any- 
body, disarrange  anything,  or  see 
what  he  should  not  see.  He  cast 
into  complete  oblivion  that  re- 
mote story  of  Fish  Meg's  con- 
cerning the  old  despotic  laud  of  the 
Park,  and  a  certain  bold,  barefaced 
laddie  who  had  stolen  pizz  and 
been  shat  up  among   the  bogles 


of  the  grey  tower.  The  new  laird 
of  Dalgordon,  more  buoyant  and 
hilarious  than  ever,  had  the  greatest 
mind  to  speak  of  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  thrill  of  honour  which  every 
Oatness  man  must  feel  to  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  at  being  acknow- 
ledged by  Wedderbnm  of  the  Park. 

Captam  Ord  had  won  the  day ; 
his  star  was  only  rising  higher — ^to 
the  zenith  of  the  Oatness  horizon 
where  hung  such  crazy  luminaries 
as  the  Wedderbums  and  the  Er- 
skines.  He  had  taken  Oatness  a 
second  time  by  storm. 

Before  the  leafless  trees,  the 
gathered-in  stocks,  the  cows  shut 
up  in  the  house  and  put  upon 
turnips  at  Sandycroft  heralded 
the  townspeople's  exultant  reclaim- 
ing of  the  main  body  of  their 
houses,  their  scrupulous  cleansing 
of  their  homes  from  the  defilement 
of  strangers,  their  shaking  off  the 
incubus  of  the  presence  of  the  sea- 
bathers  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
beach,  and  bursting  out  into  the 
late  blow  of  native  finery  and  gaiety 
to  make  up  for  their  summer's 
confinement,  flags  floated  again  for 
Captain  Ord's  taking  possession  of 
Dalgordon.  Bumpers  were  drunk 
to  his  health  in  the  Ship  Inn, 
tenants  present  and  to  come  took 
off  their  hats  obsequiously  to  him, 
in  the  High  Street  and  at  the  kirk 
gate. 

Dissentient  voices  were  silent  or 
changed  their  note.  '  I'm  coming 
out  to  return  all  your  visits  at 
Dalgordon,  Laird.  I'm  an  auld 
woman,  and  nobody  will  pay  heed 
to  what  we  do,  and  I'll  see  your 
grand  house,  and  lawn,  and  pleached 
walk,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  was 
once  there  in  my  Lord's  time,  at 
the  feast  when  his  son  came  of  age, 
him — ^the  Master  who  has  turned 
out  the  spendthrift  and  vagabond 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  gather- 
ing fug  like  some  rolling  stones, — 
ay,  they're  the  right  kin^ — but  I've 
never  forgotten  the  taste  of  the 
Dalgordon  grapes  and  pe^l^es;' 
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and  Captain  Ord,  l^oagH  he  liad 
outgrown  Mrs.  Capinin  Peter 
Clepliane's  patronage,  freely  can- 
celled her  offences  of  mockery  and 
mischief,  and  promised  that  she 
would  not  need  to  forget  the  taste 
of  the  Dalgordon  grapes  and 
peaches. 

Even  the  Aikenheads  had  nothing 
worse  to  say  than,  from  Mrs.  Aiken- 
head,  <If  SufBie  Quhair  had  been 
worth  her  lugs,  to  think  where  she 
might  have  been  now ! ' 

From  Aikenhead:  '  Hout  awa 
with  you,  woman,  the  thing  was 
out  of  the  question ;  you  may  see 
that  now.  And  if  Suffie  had  gone 
to  Dalgordon,  my  word !  you  would 
haye  been  the  first  to  resent  her 
high  seat,  and  to  make  it  as  hard  as 
you  could.  Suffie  has  no  reason  to 
complain,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
bear  malice  if  the  Captain  bear 
none.  Live  and  let  live,  that's  my 
motty.  We're  as  well  off  as  our 
neighbours,  and  have  no  call  to 
cast  cat's  een  at  their  fish.' 

*  Wha's  casting  cat's  een,  Aiken- 
head, or  letting  themselves  down 
for  custom,  when  we've  more  than 
we  care  for  ?  Was  it  me  or  was  it 
you  who  promised  to  order  the 
spice  which  we  did  not  keep  among 
spices  eneuch,  from  Edinburgh,  for 
that  &8hous  madam,  Mrs.  I^mb  of 
FaTildhill,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Heelant  hussie  of  a  waiting-maid  ?  ' 
retorted  Mrs.  Aikenhead ;  and  then 
she    gave  her    nasty  tongue   frOl 


license  to  wag.  '  She's  a  runaway 
that  lass  —  such  another  as  the 
polished  scoundrel  of  a  salmon- 
fisher  whom  folk  have  made  sudi  a 
wark  about ;  they're  ill  off  for  a 
wark ;  but  they  two^  are  as  like  as 
if  you  had  spitten  them.  They  say 
Spottiswoode's  assistant,  dreidi 
and  genteel,  though  he's  just  the 
dominie  at  Fauldhill  hitriftftlf^  is 
going  wrong  after  her;  everybody 
about  the  place  kens  but  Fauldhill 
and  Mrs.  Lamb.  That  will  be  a 
fell  downcome — a  scandal  as  they 
call  it  in'auld  Babylon.' 

Even  Suffie  felt,  as  she  stood  in 
the  dim  lantern  light  of  the  byre, 
among  the  breath  of  kine  and  the 
steam  of  new  milk,  letting  Eelen  or 
Jean  pass  before  her  to  the  house 
with  the  evening's  milking,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  fit  liiat  she 
should  have  mated  with  Ord  of 
Dalgordon.  *But  I'm  sure  I  do 
not  grudge  him  his  servants  and  his 
flambeaux,'  reflected  Suffie,  whose 
ideas  of  the  new  dignity  of  her  old 
lover  belonged  to  antiquiiy,  and 
were  somewhat  confused,  as  she 
stood  plaiting  a  straw,  and  looking 
up  abstractedly  into  the  blade 
gulfs  of  the  *  couples'  and  the  rats' 
holes  over  head,  which  were  yet 
near  the  stars.  *  He's  welcome  to 
them  for  me,  if  only  I  had  never 
soiled  my  honest  fingers  with  his 
dirt  of  money,  for  well  I  wot  it's 
true  what  Jael  said,  it's  bnrning  me 
to  the  bane.' 
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Bt  Patbigiub  Walkbb,  Esq. 


The    Winding    Banes    op    Erne. 


EltNE  has  been  defrauded  of  its 
I  jnst  rank  among  liyers  by  the 
accidental  prevalenoe  of  one  word 
rather  than  another  in  speaking  of 
ii  Shannon,  for  all  its  chain  of 
lakes,  is  stUl  and  everywhere  called 
rkfer ;  Erne,  thongh  its  waters  ran 
oontinnonsly  and  ceaselessly  from 
Bornt^  to  sea,  bears  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  jonmey  the  name  of 
laughy  and  lough  or  lake  (thrice 
fiunous  as  some  are)  is  on  the  whole 
a  fep  lower  title  than  river.  The 
River  Erne  (I  would  fain  call  it  so 
as  a  whole)  has  a  course  of  some 
seventy  miles,  from  Lough  Gt)wna 
to  Donegal  Bay,  and  pours  more 
fresh  water  into  the  sea  than  any 
other  LHish  stream  except  the 
Soannon. 

Lough  Gt)wna,  a  lake  of  many 
creeks  and  twisted  arms,  greatest 
]enfi;th  some  four  miles,  breadth 
peraaps  half  a  mile,  lies  (something 
Hke  a  cuttle-fish  on  the  map)  not 
?ery  far  from  the  middle  of  Lreland, 
spreading  and  turning  hither  and 
thither  among  quiet  fields  and  pas- 
toral siopea,  the  boundary  line  of 
&e  counties  Longford  and  Cavan 
invisibly  dividing  its  clear  water. 
Into  this  lake  at  one  point  of  its 
shore,  there  belong^ing  to  the  pcu^ish 
of  Abbeylara,  runs  a  rill  or  water- 
vein  out  of  the  old  and  famous  well 
named  Tubber  Qt>wra  {Toba/r 
Qamhra),  «  The  Well  of  the  Calf; ' 
for  out  of  this  well,  saith  the  legend, 
arose  one  day  in  ancient  time  a 
marveUous  magical  Calf,  and  as  it 
galloped  down  the  field  the  waters 
followed  it,  nor  ceased  to  pursue 
nntQ  Calf  and  torrent  plunged  into 
the  tide  at  Ballyshannon.  The 
rising  of  a  lake  out  of  a  well,  usually 
with  miraculous  circumstances 
attending,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
events  in  Irish  legendary  history. 


The  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  country 
were  very  important  objects  to  the 
earliest  dwellers  in  the  island, 
affording  the  safest  and  pleasantest 
dwelling-places,  in  islancU  and  lake- 
huts  (cra/rmoges)^  the  readiest  ways 
of  moving,  and  an  abundance  offish 
and  fowL  Perennial  spring-wells 
too  were  notable  centres  of  attention 
and  resort  in  the  rude  and  simple 
life  of  hunter  and  herd  and  savage- 
cottager,  and  easily  accepted  a  cha- 
racter of  sacredness.  Added  to 
this,  the  natural  mysteriousness 
and  beauty  of  living  water,  ever 
stimulating  to  the  fancy,  with 
perhaps  the  memory  of  some  re^ 
markable  inundations  to  help,  soon 
produced  stories  enough  of  niar- 
vellous  animals,  and  wdOs  that  the 
sun  should  never  shine  upon,  and 
submerged  cities,  and  other  imagi- 
nary origins  for  lake  and  river. 
There  is  scarcely  a  noted  lake  in 
L*eland  which  has  not  some  such 
legend.  Out  of  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  Lake  of  the  Calf  runs 
a  brisk  stream,  which  is,  and  is 
called,  the  River  Erne ;  this  flows 
some  ten  miles  among  the  swelling 
green  hills  of  Cavan,  expands  inter- 
twining among  islands  and  pro- 
montories into  Lough  Oughter, 
(Upper  Lake)  contracts  again  to 
*  River  Erne  '  for  another  ten  miles 
or  twelve,  showing  at  Belturbet  the 
dignity  of  an  important  stream, 
clear,  rapid,  and  of  good  width,  and 
then  once  more  breaking  bounds 
forms  a  watery  labyrinth  of  count- 
less creeks  and  winding  chan- 
nels, called  Upper  Lough  Erne. 
From  Belturbet  to  Belleek,  which 
is  four  miles  from  Ballyi^annon 
Harbour,  the  Erne  is  navigable  by 
vessels  of  light  draught.  A  canal 
eaatward  connects  it  with  Lough 
Neagh,  and  thus  with  the  La^^ 
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and  the  Bann;  a  caned  westward 
links  it  to  the  Shannon.  Ireland 
has  extensive  lines  of  internal  com- 
mnnication  by  water ;  but  these  liquid 
ways  are  little  used,  such  work  as 
they  had  to  do  in  a  poor  country 
being  now  chiefly  done  by  the  roads 
of  iron. 

Bich  woods  adorn  the  Earl  of 
Erne's  promontory  and  castle  of 
Oum,  nearly  encircled  by  the 
beautifol  windings  of  Upper  Lough 
Erne.  Near  the  more  modem 
mansion  are  the  ruins  of  the  famous 
old  castle  of  Crum, '  fix)ntier  fortress 
of  the  Protestants'  in  the  war  of 
William  and  James.  In  the  summer 
of  1 689,  while  Derry  was  undergoing 
its  105  days'  siege,  the  Enniskil- 
leners,  under  Gustavus  Hamilton, 
held  their  own  little  town  for 
William  and  Mary,  and  emburassed 
the  Jacobeans  as  much  as  they 
could ;  while  at  Crum,  David 
Creighton  (our  Earl's  ancestor)  with 
his  servants,  tenants,  and  neigh- 
bours, stood  stoutly  to  his  defences. 
Lord  Galmoy  appeared  before 
Crum ;  having  no  cannon  ready,  he 
got  two  mock  pieces  made  of  tin 
and  painted  brown,  caused  them  to 
be  drageed  up  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion with  great  show  of  labour,  and 
then  sununoned  the  garrison  to 
surrender.  But  he  mistook  the 
temper  of  the  Fermanagh  men,  who 
soon  made  a  sally,  beat  ofi*  his  lord- 
ship's troops,  and  captured  the  pair 
of  tin  cannon.  General  Macarthy, 
lately  made  *  Lord  Mountcashel ' 
by  James,  now  marched  from  Bel- 
turbet  on  Enniskillen  with  a  force 
of  several  thousand  men,  and  in- 
vested Crum  on  his  way.  After 
some  skirmishes,  the  main  body  of 
Enniskilleners,  under  Wolseley,  went 
out  against  Macarthy  (two  thousand 
against  five,  it  is  said),  who,  leaving 
Crum,  met  them  near  Newtown- 
Butler.  The  Jacobeans  were  en- 
tirely smashed  to  pieces,  and  some 
2,000  of  them  slain,  of  whom  about 
500  were  pursued  into  the  lake  and 
there  drowned,  all  but  one  man, 


who  escaped  by  strong  swimming, 
though  many  shots  were  fired  at  him. 
The  General,  fighting  at  the  head  of 
a  few  horsemen,  was  captured  and 
carried  into  Enniskillen,  severely 
wounded.  This  was  on  the  31st 
of  July  (O.  S.),  1689.  I>nring  the 
night  following  this  day,  the  be- 
siegers of  Derry  broke  up  their 
camp,  and  marched  away  disor- 
derly, hearing  probably  next  day  of 
this  new  defeat  of  their  side.  The 
Enniskilleners  had  but  twenty  men 
killed.  These  English  and  Scottish. 
'Undertakers'  (ancestors  of  most 
of  the  present  leading  and  wealthy 
&mihes  of  Ulster)  were  certainly 
a  tough  set  of  fellows,  not  ready 
to  lightly  relinquish  their  under- 
takings. 

The  present  Lord  Erne  is  an  active 
man  of  business,  has  large  landed 
estates  which  he  manages  with 
attention  and  skill,  and  is  a  large 
shareholder  in  Irish  railways ;  he  is 
moreover  one  of  ihe  twenty-eight 
representative  peers  of  Ireland.  The 
House  of  Lords  (which  is  getting 
talked  of  nowadays — a  dangerous 
position !)  is  already  less  of  a  purely 
'  hereditary  '  institution  than  many 
people  loosely  take  for  granted, 
with  its  twenty-eight  Irish  and  six- 
teen Scottish  Peers  elected  for  life, 
and  its  thirty-one  Bishops,  not  to 
speak  of  the  legal,  political,  military, 
and  other  members  raised  for  per- 
sonal merit, — for  these  also  are  not 
*  hereditary  '  legislators,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  their  titles  more  fre- 
quently than  others  die  with  the 
original  recipient;  and  these  four 
classes  of  Peers  make  up  perhaps  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  House  of  Lords. 
The  principle  of  electing  Bepre- 
sentative  Peers  for  life  seems  at 
first  sight  very  reasonable.  While 
still  entrusting  a  very  high  special 
privilege  to  the  hancU  of  a  class  of 
the  conmionwealth,  it  appears  to 
connect  therewith  opportunities  for 
the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  and 
conscientious  choice.  And  doubt- 
less those  men  ot  rank,^  and  they 
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are  not  a  few,  who  have  no  fitness 
whatever  for  the  duties  of  such  a 
Bxmse,  those  who  are  likely  to 
n^^ect  them  systematically,  those 
abo  who  bring  positive  discredit  on 
their  order,  seldom  seek,  and,  let  us 
hope,  still  seldomer  ohtain,  an  elec- 
tive seat  in  that  exalted  Assembly. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  practical  result  of 
the  Section  of  Irish  Peers  by  mem- 
bers of  their  own  ordar  is  that  no 
Irish  Peer,  however  distinguished, 
e^qwrienced,  influential,  or  capable, 
has  the  slightest  chance  of  an  elec- 
tive seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
unless  his  politics  be  avowedly  and 
indubitably  of  the  least  progressive, 
Gt  rather  the  most  anti-progressive, 
type  ;  and  in  Scotland  the  case  is 
v^y  nearly  the  same.  There  is 
now,  however,  one  Scottish  Elected 
Peer  of  Liib^al  ideas.  Might  it 
not  be  better  if  the  Crown  had  some 
psrt  in  the  choice?  Thus,  and 
by  an  infusion  of  '  Life  Peers,'  in 
soch  manner  and  proportion  as 
might  seem  judicious,  and  a  relega- 
tion of  the  Bishops  to  their  dioceses 
sod  matters  ecclesiastic  (though  it 
might  x^^rhaps  be  advisable  for  the 
present  to  leave  one,  say  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  represent 
the  Church  in  Parliament),  a  re- 
^mned  Upper  House  might  possibly 
be  constituted  without  rupture  or 
violence. 

Bat  ^e  are  on  Upper  Lough  Erne, 
and  a  score  of  grassy  woody  isles  and 
green  promontories  with  the  blue 
mountain-tops  that  peer  above  them, 
gHde  and  shift  scarce  noticed  while 
ofur  eye  rests  on  this  imaginary 
Hoose  of  Lords,  vaguer  thim  any 
cloud  of  the  summer  sky.  A  few 
miles  below  Crum  we  reach  an 
island  whose  ancient  name  is  iSeon- 
adh^Mic-Manua  (pronounce  it '  Sha- 
nat'),  now  by  old-fashioned  folk 
usually  called  Ballymacmanus,  while 
others  use  the  modem  fancy  name 
of ' BeUe-isle.'     This  'Belle-isle,*  by 


the  way,  is  one  of  those  names  that 
indicate  the  perfect  disregard  and 
contempt  of  Irish  archsBology  and 
history  which  has  always  charac- 
terised the  wealthier  classes  of  Ire- 
land. Old  Catholic  famihes,  and 
here  and  there  a  liberal-minded  Pro- 
testant, form  the  rare  exceptions. 

In  this  island  were  written  and 
compiled  the  *  Annals  of  Ulster,'  by 
Cathal  Maguire,  whose  clan-name 
was  Mac-Manus.  He  was  sixth  in 
descent  from  Manus,  second  son  of 
Donn  Maguire,  who  died  1302,  first 
chief  of  Fermanagh  of  that  family. 
Prom  Bonn's  eldest  son,  Gilla-Isa, 
descended  Conor  Maguire,  second 
'  Baron  of  Enniskillen  '  under  the 
English  rigime,  beheaded  at  White- 
hall in  1642  for  his  part  in  the  Irish 
insurrection  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  senior  representative  of  this 
chieftain  family  was  in  1 856 '  a  com- 
mon sailor.' ^  Several  attemptsof the 
English  Government  to  transform 
the  chiefbains  of  Ulster  into  '  Barons ' 
and  'Earls'  proved  failures:  the 
Saxonised  nooles  hankered  after 
their  old  Keltic  titles  and  rude 
supremacy  ;  English  officials,  cour- 
tiers, and  adventurers  hankered 
after  the  lands  of  these  absurd  Irish- 
men, were  not  sorry  when  some 
new  piece  of  'treason'  came  to 
light,  and  took  care  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  The  new  Kelto-Saxon 
titles  quickly  fell  extinct,  and  va- 
rious English  and  Scottish  settlers 
became  established  as  the  territorial 
Lords  of  Ulster. 

Their  titles  of  nobility  mostly  date 
from  the  last  century,  great  number 
of  them  being  traceable  to  the  poli- 
tical exigencies  of  the  latter  years 
of  the  Irish  Parliament.  These 
are  not  *  Union  Peers '  (a  well- 
known  phrase  in  Ireland),  but  pen- 
ultimate and  antepenultimate,  so  to 
speak.  Most  of  them  have  mounted 
rather  rapidly  to  this  or  that  higher 
step  from  the  lowest  one  of  Baron ; 
for   example,  *  Baron   Erne    1 768, 


*  Four  Masters,  iv.  p.  1242,  note. 
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Viscount  Erne  1781,  Earl  of  Eme 
1 789.*  There  used  to  be  mncli  pro- 
molaon  in  the  peerage ;  nor  conld 
one  object  to  this  in  principle,  when 
properly  managed,  provided  that 
a  peer  conld  be  moved  doton  as  well 
as  up ;  but  when  the  successor  of 
the  meritorious  new  Duke  or 
Marquis  proves  to  be  a  fop,  a  fool, 
a  gambler,  a  knave,  there  appear 
to  be  no  means  of  reducing  him  to 
the  rank  of  Earl  or  Viscount  by 
way  of  punishment. 

But  to  return  to  Cathal  Maguire, 
cousin  to  The  Maguire,  then  Chief- 
tain of  Fermanagh.  He  was  bom  in 
1438,  resided  in  his  island  of  Sha- 
nat,  was  a  Biatach,  i.e.  official  keeper 
of  a  House  of  Hospitality,  to  which 
purpose  a  portion  of  the  tribe-lands 
wereappropriated,a  Canon-chorister 
of  Armagh,  Dean  of  Lough  Eme, 
Parson  of  Inis-Caein  in  Lough  Eme, 
and  the  representative  of  a  bishop 
for  fifteen  years  before  his  death. 
We  are  told  that  'he  had  several 
legitimate  sons,  though  apparently 
in  Holy  Orders,  > — a  remark  which 
opens  up  several  curious  questions. 

His  AfiTiftlq  (sometimes  called  An^ 
nales  Senatenses),  written  in  mixed 
Lrish  and  Latin,  begin  with  Saint 
Patrick,  and  come  down  to  the  year 
of  the  writer's  death ;  thence  con- 
tinued by  other  hands  to  1604. 
There  are  five  MS.  copies  known, 
and  the  work  is  printed  in  Dr. 
0*Conor*8  Rerum  Hihemicanim 
Scrwtores  Veteres. 

The  Annals  were  continued  by 
Ruiy  O'Cassidy,  who  thus  entered 
the  death  of  his  predecessor  at  the 
pen  (trcmelaidon)  : — 

'Anno  Domini  1498.  A  great 
mournful  news  throughout  all  Erin 
this  year,  namely,  the  following : 
MacManus  Maguire  died  this  year, 
i.  e.  Oathal  og  ["  Cathal  the 
younger"],  the  son  of  Cathal,  &c. 
He  was  a  Biatach,  &c,  [as  stated] 
.  .  He  was  a  precious  stone,  a  bright 
gem,   a    luminous    star,   a    casket 


of  wisdom;  a  purified  brancH 
of  the  canons,  and  a  fountain  of 
charity,  meekness,  and  mildness,  a 
dove  in  purity  of  heart,  and  a 
turtledove  in  chastity ;  the  person 
to  whom  the  learned,  the  poor,  aaid 
the  destitute  of  Enn  were  most 
thankful ;  one  who  was  full  of  grace 
and  of  wisdom  in  every  science  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  law,  divi- 
nity, physic,  and  philosophy,  and  in 
all  the  Gkkelic  sciences;  and  one 
who  made,  gathered,  and  collected 
this  book  from  many  other  books. 
He  died  of  the  Gcdar  hreac  ["  spotted 
disease,"  small-pox]  on  the  tenth  of 
the  calends  of  the  month  of  April, 
being  Friday,  in  the  sixtietii  year 
of  his  age.  And  let  every  person 
who  shall  read  and  profit  by  tliis 
book  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the 
soul  of  MicManus.** 

These  obituary  notices,  severally 
touching,  but  found  vague  when 
you  read  many  of  them,  and  cnt 
upon  a  pattern,  are  extremely  fi?e- 
quent  in  the  Irish  Annals. 

'Upper  Lough  Erne'  is  some 
twelve  miles  long,  and  perhaps 
four  wide  at  widest,  measured  into 
opposite  bays:  the  scenery  every- 
where of  nearly  the  same  charac- 
ter,— ^broken  ranges  of  mountains 
forming  the  distant  horizon  to  the 
westward,  between  which  and  the 
shore  lie  meadows,  woods,  and 
sylvan  lawns  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
tract  of  cultivated  country,  with 
numerous  mansions  of  gentry. 
Among  soft  islands,  over  ninety  m 
count,  the  water  winds  through 
many  intricate  channels. 

Below  Shanat  the  Eme  again 
narrows  to  a  definite  river,  makes 
several  loops,  gathers  them  together 
to  glide  by  Lord  Belmore's  domain 
of  Castle-Coole  with  its  stately 
porticoed  mansion  of  Portland 
stone  and  great  beech-trees,  then 
embraces  with  two  liquid  arms  the 
fish-shaped  island  of  Enniskillen, 
entirely  built  over  by  the  town  of 


*  Dr.  O'Donoyan  (a  Catholic),  in  note  to  Four  Mtutera,  a.d.  1498. 
«  O'Curry's  Lectures^  i.  85. 
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tiist  name ;  beyond  it,  flowing^sin- 
ffle  by  the  hill  and  mined  oaetle  of 
Fbctora^  and  enanding  into '  Lower 
LoD^£me.'  Tbetownof  Enniskil- 
len,  etretobing  from  bridge  to  bridge 
azid  a  little  beyond  eacb  bridge, 
mainly  in  one  lon^  street  of  fair 
widtb  -wbicb  bends  in  two  or 
three  places,  dips  into  a  hollow 
and  rises  again,  is  neatly  built  for 
an  Irish  town,  and  has  a  brisk  and 
boatJin^  look.  It  used  in  former 
jeaxB  to  be  aliye  with  mail-coaches ; 
now  one  travels  by  rail  to  or  from 
DobUn^  Bel&st,  Deny,  or  Bondoran, 
and  on  the  Lower  Lake  there  is  a 
pretty  and  comfortable  steamboat, 
hi  ihe  eyes  of  all  Enniskilleners, 
Enmakillen  is,  next  to  Dublin,  the 
most  important  place  in  Ireland. 
It  is  par  exceUence  *•  the  Protestant 
Town,'  inhabited  and  supported  by 
a  stordy,  downright,  practical,  and 
Uant-mannered  race. 

Yon  find  much  the  same  kind  of 
Mk  nortiiwards  all  the  way  to 
Deny,  bat  it  is  in  the  farmers  of 
ftmianagh  ihat  you  have  the  cha- 
laeteristics  of  this  peculiar  region 
in  the  strongest  derelopment.  It 
ii  wortii  while  to  see  a  gathering  of 
tibflm  at  a  cattle-fair,  or  afberwfu^s 
at  the  m«rket-inn,  or  railway- 
station,  big,  burly,  surly,  broad- 
ihonldered,  deep-Yoiced,  huge- 
handed  men,  who  drink  deep 
drsnglxts,  swear  great  oaths,  and 
leliah  a  strong-flavoured  joke, 
Inaglmig  hugely  and  calling  each 
othisr  by  their  Christian  names. 
Neither  roses  nor  toads  seem  to 
diop  from  their  lips,  but  loads  of 
hay,  fat  oxen,  and  cartwheels. 
Ifoch  of  Ulster  is  Scoto-Hibemian ; 
theae  people  are  more  English  than 
Seotch,  and  might  be  called  the 
TorkBhiremen  of  Ulster.  They  are 
tJk  Protestants,  and  most  of  them 
Orangemen.  They  are  as  tolerant 
of  *  a  papist '  (any  papist  whomso- 
erer)  as  a  dog  is  of  a  rat.  The 
Protestant     hmdowners,     millers. 


tradesmen,  &c.,  of  the  region  are  of 
the  same  stufip,  with  class  modifica- 
tions,— ^the  descendants  of  the  men 
who  held  Crum,  and  won  the  battle 
of  Newtown-Butler. 

'  Enniskillen '  is  the  English  form 
of  Innie^Kethleamm,  the  Island  of 
EBthlenn,  wife  of  the  &mou0 
gigantic  warrior  Balor,  of  the 
legendary  period  of  Irish  history. 
YHiether  Feara^Ma/nach  means  Men 
of  the  Monks  (from  the  sanctil^  of 
Devenish?),  or  Men  of  the  Marshes, 
or  something  else,  appears  doubtftd. 
Erne  received  that  name,  say  some, 
in  place  of  the  older  one  of  Sadmery 
when  Bma,  the  &vourite  waiting- 
woman  of  Meay,  Queen  of  Con- 
naught,  was  drowned  therein ; 
while  others  derive  it  from  the 
Emai,  who  dwelt  hereabouts,  a 
sept  of  the  Pir-Bolgs.  The  Chief- 
tainship of  Fermanagh  rested  in  the 
Maguire  family  from  the  thirteenth 
century  down  to  its  extinction  under 
English  rule.  We  find  in  the 
Donegal  Annals  the  death  of  ^  Donn 
Carragh  Maguire,  first  lord  of  the 
Sil  Uidhir  in  Fermanagh,'  recorded 
under  the  year  1 302.  Of  the  Sil 
Uidhvr,  i.e.  seed  or  progeny  of  Ivir, 
an  ancient  chief^  there  were  several 
branch-families,  of  which  the  Mac 
Uidhers  (*  Macivers  * — '  Maguires  *) 
thus  took  the  lead.  This  first  Chief- 
tain  Maguire  is  described  as  ^the 
best  of  all  Ireland  for  hospitaUty, 
HberaHty,  and  prowess,'*  but  this 
description  is  so  often  used  that  it 
goes  for  little.  It  was  in  dispute 
whether  this  Donn  Maguire  or 
Donnell  Roe  MacCarthy  of  Des- 
mond was  the  more  excellent  in 
^boxmties  and  hospitalities,'  but 
*Donn  Maguire,  by  the  judgment 
of  a  certain  learned  Irish  poet  (who 
remained  for  a  long  space  in  the 
houses  of  the  said  Donn  and  Donnell 
covertly  and  in  the  habitt  of  a 
ka/rrogh  or  common  gamester,  to 
know  which  of  them  surpassed  the 
other) ,  was  counted  to  excell  Donnell 


»  Jnnals  of  doimaenor,  &c.,  a.d.  130a,  tranalated  by  Ifegloghan.  oOqIc 
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in  all  good  parts,  as  by  this  verse, 
made  by  the  said  poet,  you  may 
know,* — a  verse  to  this  effect,  that 
Donnell  MacCarthy's  lands  are  far 
wider,  but  that  Donn  Maguire  has 
always  twice  as  many  fouc  in  his 
house.  >  The  Maguires  were  usually 
inaugurated  as  chieftains  on  the 
top  of  Cuilcagh,  that  conspicuous 
mountain  with  a  long  horizontal 
sky-Hne,  as  of  a  gigantic  bam 
or  turf-stack,  which  we  see  south- 
wards from  various  points  on  the 
Erne.  In  the  limestone  bowels  of 
that  mountain  are  the  perennial 
springs  of  the  Eiver  Shannon,  defi- 
nitely rising  to  light  in  a  very  deep 
round  pool  among  the  meadows 
below,  called  *  Shannon  Pot,*  whence 
flows  the  in&nt  stream  in  a  brisk 
clear  little  current.  'Maguire*s 
country  *  included  the  greater  part 
of  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Loughs  Erne,  and 
the  chieftain's  main  fortress  was  on 
Linis-Kethlenn,  near  the  south- 
western end  of  the  island,  where  a 
more  modem  though  still  venerably 
gray  castle  now  staiids. 

Cheerfully  in  the  summer  sun- 
shine those  soft  green  rounded  hills 
about  Enniskillen  (the  stately  edifice 
of  Portora  Boval  School  conspicu- 
ous on  one  of  them),  watch  the  calm 
waters  of  the  labyrinthine  lake, 
bright-glittering,  or  spreading  soft 
reflections  of  sky  and  green  slope, 
cornfield  or  meadow,  or  clump  of 
h€»vy  foliage,  and  enlivened  with 
gliding  sail-boats  and  the  measured 
beat  of  oars.  The  roads  and  lanes 
near  Enniskillen  are  more  like  Eng- 
land than  Ireland;  the  fields  bor- 
dered with  hedgerows  and  tall  trees, 
the  cottages  trim  and  white,  with 
floweiy  porches  and  neat  gardens. 
But  let  us  step  on  board  a  sailing- 
boat  at  the  west  bridge,  and  slip 
away  down  the  water  with  a  light 
summer  breeze.  We  pass  Portora 
Hill,    and    the    ruins    of   Portora 


Castle,  that  once  guarded  the  nar- 
row entrance  of  the  channel, — 
Fort  Ora^  '  Port  of  Lamentation,' 
they  say,  since  from  hereabout 
started  most  of  the  boats  conveying 
funerals  to  Devenish.  And  now  we 
glide  into  opener  water,  steering  for 
the  tall  Bound  Tower  which,  rises 
before  us  a  little  to  the  right. 

Devemsh  {paimih-imsy  *•  Oz-Isle  *) 
is  a  bare  grassy  island  of  some  1 50 
statute  acres,  oval  shaped,  rising  in 
two  gentle  swells,  on  the  eastern  of 
which  stands  the  ruined  Prioiy,  a 
building  finished  in  1449,  and  the 
Bound  Tower,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  most  perfect,  and  most 
shapely  buildings  of  ito  class  in 
Ireland.  In  the  sixth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  holy  man 
called  Laisren,  otherwise  Molaise, 
{mOy  *  my,'  a  prefix  of  endearment), 
the  son  of  Nadfraech  (for  there 
was  another  Molaise,  who  died  a.d. 
638),  established  a  monastery  on 
this  fertile  Ox-Island — ^  Bcatissimus 
Lasreanus  ad  aquilonalem  partem 
HibemisB  exivit,  etconstruxitclaris- 
simum  monasterium  in  stagno  Heme 
nomine  Daimh-inis,  quod  sonat  la- 
tine  Bovis  Insula.'^  The  abbot  died, 
as  recorded  by  the  Donegal  annal- 
ists, on  September  1 2,  a.d.  563,  and 
his  body  was  buried  on  the  island. 
This  early  Irish  monastery  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  rude  collection  oi 
detached  cells,  each  for  one  monk, 
with  a  church  for  common  worship, 
and  a  round  tower,  serving  at  once 
for  belfry,  watoh,  and  signal-tower, 
and  place  of  reftige  in  case  of  sudden 
attack.  Not  many  years  ago,  among 
the  ruins  on  Devenish  were  ^  some 
bite  of  ancient  much-crumbled  stone* 
work,  known  as  ^  Molaise's  House, 
and  looked  upon  as  the  oratory,  anc 
perhaps  also  the  dwelling,  of  tlu 
saint  himself ;  biit  through  genera 
neglect,  and  contempt  in  some,  thii 
relic  is  now  obliterated.  The  esta 
blishment  on  Devenish  was  first  ai 


*  Annals  of  Clonmacnor,  &c.,  a.d.  1302,  translated  by  Marioghan. 
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Angastmian  Abbey;  snbseqnently 
it  became  a  Priory  of  the  Gnldees 
{CeQdiS  DS=  DeicoH,  'Worshippers 
of  God  *),  an  obscnre  monastic  onier, 
vldch  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the 
8&  centnry,  and  to  have  been 
composed  of  secular  canons,  living 
in  special  commnnities  ;  their  chief 
seat  being  Armagh.  Five  centu- 
ries later  arose  vie  Priory,  whose 
pointed  doorway  and  low  square 
tower,  shattered  and  ivied,  stand 
solitary  to-day  among  the  weedy 
grass,  and  the  tombstones  old  and 
recent,  for  the  island  is  still  a  fa- 
Tonrite  burial-ground  of  the  Catho- 
Hcs.  Ear  over  grass  and  water  falls 
^  shadow  of  the  graceful  Bound 
Tower,  built  1 300  years  ago,  if  our 
intiqaaiy*  be  right,  and  we  trust  him 
weD.  It  tapers  with  fine  proportion 
to  tiie  height  of  some  70  feet,  per- 
fect in  every  gray  stone,  and  lifts 
its  (xnical  cap  above  a  rich  carved 
cornice  (a  decoration  peculiar  to 
this  tower)  dimly  visible  from  below, 
with  its  four  sculptured  human 
^  one  looking  to  each  cardinal 
ptant  of  the  compass.  Under  each 
ke  is  a  window  or  opening ;  and 
tke  several  stories  of  the  tower,  once 
ibored  across,  are  marked  by  other 
aperkires,  the  lowest  and  largest 
being  about  1 2  feet  from  the  ground, 
into  which  the  monks  would  scram- 
tie  on  occasion,  and  pull  up  the 
Met  f^ter  them.  The  stones  are 
the  brown  sandstone  of  the  neigh- 
hmihood,  now  hard  and  dark  with 
tone,  cat  nicely  to  the  curve  of  the 
tower,  and  bonded  with  a  very  thin 
cement  of  fine  mortar,  A  few  years 
^p  an  elder-bush,  planted  by  some 
M,  split  and  threatened  to  destroy 
the  conical  cap,  built  smoothly  layer 
»fter  layer  till  it  diminishes  to  a 
angle  conical  stone  for  pinnacle ; 
hnt  the  intruding  plant  was  at  last 
RDwred,  and  the  disturbed  stones 
hdng  replaced,  the  tower,  save  its 
floors  and  ladders,  stands  perfect  as 
on  the  first  day  that  it  looked  across 


Lough  Erne,  and  sent  abroad  the 
voice  of  its  bell, — a  little  square 
tongueless  bell  (such  as  those  of  the 
time  which  are  preserved  in  muse- 
ums) struck  probably  with  a  wooden 
mallet.  These  bits  of  mossy  weedy 
wall  near  the  tower's  base  may  be 
fragments  of  Laisren's  antique  little 
church.  That  here,  in  this  grassy 
island,  he  lived  and  prayed  and 
ruled  his  monks,  died  and  waa 
buried,  so  many  centuries  ago,  is 
certain  sure,  and  not  uninteresting 
— ^little  or  nothing  as  we  can  gather 
now  to  distinguish  the  old  saint^ 
from  many  another. 

Leaving  Devenish,  we  open  one 
blue  reach  after  another,  sailing  past 
woody  island  after  island — Trasna, 
Carr,  Ferny,  YPTiite,  and  Long  Is- 
lands, Big  jParis,  and  Little  Paris, 
Inisdacaim  (*of  the  Two  Cairns'), 
Inisftee,  Tnis  Davon,  Inis  Daony,  Inis 
Garru  (* rough'),  Islenamanfin  (*of 
the  Fair  Woman'),  Horse  Island, 
Hay  Island,  Goat  Island,  Owl  Island, 
and  Inismacsaint  (properly  Inis  rrwy 
samh,  *  Island  of  the  Plain  of  SoitcI  *), 
which  has  given  name  to  the  large 
parish  extending  to  Bundoran.  In 
this  island,  amidst  a  tangle  of  old 
thorns  and  elder-trees,  are  an  old 
rude  stone  cross  and  the  ruins  of 
the  little  church  of  St.  Nennid,  from 
whom  is  named  the  Hill  of  Knock- 
Ninny  on  the  Upper  Lake.  More 
than  1 00  islands  are  scattered  among 
the  clear  waters  of  the  Lower  Lake, 
— Babbit,  Heron,  Gull,  Duck,  Eagle, 
Hare  Islands,  and  many  another, 
small  and  large,  from  the  Otter 
Bock  to  Boe  or  Cattle  Island,  which 
has  1,300  acres  of  pasture.  That 
long  green  ridge  to  the  northward 
is  Boe  Island,  as  we  now  glide 
into  the  sea-like  expanse  of  'the 
Broad  Lake,'  seven  miles  wide  at 
its  widest,  and  in  front  of  it  stand 
the  richly  wooded  Lusteamore  and 
Lusteab^.  The  scene  is  a  very 
fine  one ;  behind  the  line  of  Boe  rise 
conftisedly  the  dark  bare  hills  that 
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surround  the  purgatorial  Longli 
Derg,  Bomo  six  miles  north  of  Lough 
Erne;  on  the  other,  or  southern 
.shore,  is  the  bold,  almost  precipitous, 
range  of  the  Tura  hills,  with  the 
steep  rock  of  Patd-a-Phooka  ('the 
Gave  of  the  Faiiy  Horse ')  standing 
out  of  the  thick  green  coppice  that 
hangs  on  their  lower  slopes.  On  a 
promontory  below  stand  the  tall 
ivied  ruins  of  TuUy  Castle,  built  by 
the  Hume  family,  Scottish  Under- 
takers. 

We  find  firom  Pynnar's  Survey 
of  Ulster,  in  1618-19,  'Sir  John 
Humes  '  (second  son  of  Patrick, 
5th  Baron  of  Polwarth  in  Scotland) 
then  in  possession  of  3,500  acres 
hereabouts,  with  a  'bawn  of  lime 
and  stone  an  hundred  feet  square, 
fourteen  feet  high,  having  four 
flankers  for  the  defence.  There  are 
also  a  fair  strong  castle,  50  feet  long 
and  21  feet  broad,'  and  'a  village 
near  unto  the  bawn,  in  which  are 
dwelling  24  families.'  The  castle 
(as  may  still  be  seen)  was  a  fortified 
residence  of  the  kind  usualty  built 
by  the  wealthier  Scottish  Under- 
takers, a  tall  square  keep  turreted 
at  the  angles,  surrounded  by  a  bawn 
or  outer  wall  enclosing  a  courtyard. 
James  I.  had  'settled'  six  Ulster 
counties  after  a  plan  of  his  own. 
Conor  Roe  Maguire,  Chief  of  Fer- 
managh, was  cdlowed  to  retain  a 
large  tract,  under  grant  from  the 
Crown,  and  received  the  title  of 
Baron  of  Enniskillen.  But  these 
new  arrangements  were  unsatis&c- 
tory  to  all  concerned.  The  second 
Baron,  usually  spoken  of  as  *  Lord 
Maguire,'  took  part  in  the  conspi- 
racy of  1641,  and  was  arrested  in 
Dublin;  while  his  brother  Bury 
headed  the  insurgents  in  F^erma- 
nagh.  On  Christmas-Eve,  Bury  ap- 
peared in  force  before  TuUy  Casue, 
in  which  a  number  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  settlers  of  the  vicinity. 


with  thebr  wives  and  children,  Iiad 
refuged.  Sir  John  Hume  himself 
was  absent.  A  surrender  being 
agreed  upon,  the  people  in  the  castle 
to  be  allowed  safe  conduct  to  Monea 
or  Enniskillen,  the  gate  of  Tully 
was  opened  to  the  wild  soldiery  of 
Buiy  Maguire.  Lady  Hume  and 
her  household  were  allowed  to 
depart  by  boat ;  but  the  others,  to 
the  number  it  is  r^>orted  of  1 5  men 
and  60  women  and  children,  were 
detained ;  and  next  day,  which, 
was  Christmas-day,  these  were  all 
massacred,  the  casUe  being  after- 
wards plundered  and  set  on  fibre. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  story  as  one  finds 
it.  Similar  transactions  occurred  (if 
the  Protestant  statements  are  cor- 
rect) at  Monea  Castle  on  tiie  other 
side  of  Lower  Lough  Erne,  and  at 
Lisgoole  on  the  Upper  Lake.^  That 
some  such  things  did  happen  I  donbt 
not,  but  for  the  details  I  should  be 
sorry  to  vouch.  The  insurrection 
queUed,  and  the  last  Lord  Maguire 
beheaded  at  Whitehall,  the  Htunes 
did  not  re-edify  Tully,  but  built  an- 
other mansion  called  Castle  Home 
nearer  to  Enniskillen.  Sir  GhistaTus 
Hume  died  without  male  heir  in 
1 73 1,  and  the  Fermanagh  estate 
passed,  by  the  female  line,  to  the 
Loftus  family.  The  title  of  Baron 
Lofbus  (1785)  was  raised  into  Vis- 
count Loftus  (1789),  Earl  of  Ely, 
1794,  Marqms  of  Ely,  1800.  The 
Lofbus  family's  original  settlement 
in  Ireland  was  in  the  County  Wex- 
ford, and  their '  Ely '  ia  not  an  Eng- 
lish but  an  Irish  word.  The  present 
Marquis  is  a  minor.  His  mansion 
shows  its  top  over  the  thick  wx>ods 
between  Tully  and  Enniskillen. 

Now  come  in  view,  on  oxir 
right,  the  long  promontories  of 
Castle-Caldwell,  well  clothed  with 
oak,  ash,  hoUy,  sycamore  and 
birch,  Breesie  Hill  rising  beyond ; 
while  on  our  left  ihe  blue  chain  of 


'  History  of  the  Attempts  of  the  Irish  Pavists  to  Extirpate  the  ProtestantSt  &c.,  by  Sir 
J.  Temple,  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  a  yiolently  prejudiced  witness,  howevor.  See  also  *  P.' 
[Petrie]  in  Irish  Penny  Journal^  L  p.  177.  ,<^  t 
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the  Dartrj  mormtains  in  LexiaHbtn  be- 
flrins  to  dominate  the  sonth-westem 
horizon.  This  is  Boscor  Bay,  and 
now  the  water  suddenly  narrows  to 
riyer  form,  and  bears  us  some  few 
miles  between  low  grassy  slopes 
to  the  quay  of  Belleek,  a  steady 
roshing  sound  giving  warning  of 
the  termination  of  our  voyage,  and 
the  commencement  [of  the  Bapids 
of  the  Erne,  down  which  the  nver 
dashes,  step  after  step,  till  it  rolls 
into  the  tide  over  the  falls  of 
Ballyshannon.  At  Belleek  the  first 
rush  of  the  water  is  utilised  to 
turn  the  wheel  of  a  porcelain  manu- 
factory, a  new  enterprise  foxmded 
on  the  presence  of  quartz  and  fels- 
par in  tike  neighbourhood,  and  very 
nandsome  cups  and  bowls  it  is 
producing. 

The  upper  waters,  of  which  we 
are  now  taking  leave,  abound  with 
aahnon,  trout,  pike,  bream,  eels,  and 
many  other  fish,  but  these  four 
miles  of  swift  river  from  Belleek  to 
Ballyshannon,  alternate  pool  and 
rapid,  form  the  earthly  paradise  of 
the  angler.  The  banks,  here  rocky, 
there  of  greensward,  are  dry  and 
pleasant  to  tread ;  at  every  turn  a 


new  and  cheerful  scene  presents 
itself^  wild  woods  and  tiiickets, 
gray  clifis,  grassy  lulls;  now  and 
again  some  higher  point  commands 
one  glimpse  over  another  of  the 
winding  stream,  with  perhaps  the 
sand-huls  and  the  blue  line  of  the 
Atlantic  beyond.  Everywhere  is 
heard  the  murmur  of  rushing 
waters,  now  at  hand,  where  the 
current  dashes  from  rock  to  rock, 
now  remote,  where  it  seethes  and 
bubbles  along  some  deep  reach ;  and 
harmonising  with  the  voice  of  the 
river  come  the  cooings  of  the  wood- 
pigeons  in  the  copse,  and  the  occa- 
sional plash  of  a  heavy  fish.  Even 
on  hot  days  a  cooler  breath  plays 
over  the  wide  stream  and  fans 
on  either  brink  the  overhanging 
boughs.  One  can  love  a  river  with 
an  almost  personal  regard.  The 
sadness  of  an  emigrant  about  to 
leave  this  his  native  region  perhaps 
for  ever,  is  not  xmnaturally  ex- 
pressed in  a  certain  local  ballad, 
familiar  to  many  in  these  parts, 
entitled  *The  Winding  Banlcs  of 
Erne  * — of  which  permit  me  to 
quote  two  verses  ;  the  words  go  to 
a  sweet  monotonous  old  Irish  air : 


Farewell  to  every  white  cascade  from  the  Harbour  to  Belleek, 
And  eTery  pool  where  fins  may  rest,  and  ivy-shaded  creek ; 
The  sloping  fields,  the  lofty  rocks,  where  ash  and  holly  grow ; 
The  one  split  yew-tree  gazing  on  the  curving  flood  below ; 
The  Lough  that  winds  through  islands  under  Tuia  mountain  green ; 
And  CJastle  Caldwell's  stretching  woods,  with  tranquil  bays  between ; 
And  Breesie  Hill,  and  many  a  pond  among  the  heath  and  fern, — 
For  I  must  say  adieu — adieu  to  the  winding  banks  of  Erne ! 

The  thrush  will  call  through  Camlin  groves  the  livelong  summer  day ; 
The  water  run  by  mossy  cSff,  and  bai  with  wild  flowers  gay ; 
The  girls  will  bring  their  work  and  sing  beneath  a  twisted  thorn, 
Or  stray  with  sweethearts  down  the  paUi  among  the  growing  com ; 
Along  Uie  river-side  liiey  go,  where  I  have  often  been, — 
Oh,  never  shall  I  see  again  the  days  that  I  have  seen, 
A  Uiousand  chances  are  to  one  I  never  may  return, — 
Adieu  to  Ballyshannon,  and  the  winding  banks  of  Erne  ! 


After  running  swiftly  half  a  mile 
between  bare  slopes,  the  river  finds 
its  channel  suddenly  contracted  to 
a  narrow  passage  between  two 
ledges  of  limestone,  and  down  into 
this  gullet  it  sweeps,  racing  in 
long  black  ridges,  leaping  in  amber 
curves,  dashed  into  foam  against 


hidden  rocks  in  its  bed,  sending 
up  £rom  the  boiling  depths  great 
gulching  bubbles,  whirling  into 
crannies  and  comers,  raging  con- 
tinually, with  a  commingled  roar- 
ing and  hissing  as  of  lions  and  ser- 
pents. After  l£is  tumultuous  rush, 
at    <  Kathleen's    Fall,'    the    Erne 
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spreading  wide  nms  at  a  steadier 
pace,  but  still  rapidly,  by  the  walls 
of  BaHysbannon  and  under  the 
arches  of  the  long  old  bridge,  and 
300  yards  lower  down  ma^es  its 
final  plunge  into  the  tidal  waters 
of  the  Hairbour,  over  the  falls  of 
Asaroe,  otherwise  called  The  Salmon 
Leap. 

Ballyshannon  is  a  place  of  older 
note  than  Enniskillen,  but  it  is  a 
decayed  and  poverty-stricken  town, 
with  a  population,  mainly  Keltic 
and  Catholic,  yearly  diminishing 
by  emigration.  The  situation  of  it, 
on  either  bank  of  the  wide  swift 
river,  is  as  pleasant  as  need  be,  the 
streets  on  the  north  side  climbing 
up  a  somewhat  steep  hill,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  town  is  picturesque 
from  several  distant  points ;  but 
once  enter  it,  and  you  find  little  that 
is  attractive,  except  indeed  a  popu- 
lation who,  poor  and  neglected  as 
they  are,  have  much  vivacity  and 
intelligence  and  very  kindly  man- 
ners. They  are  often  meagre  of  limb 
and  irregular  in  features,  ill-drest 
usually,  many  of  them  bare-footed ; 
a  quick,  shifty,  pleasant,  talkative, 
inaccurate,  unstable  folk ;  as  unlike 
the  typical  Enniskillener  as  possible. 
But  in  the  population  of  this  town 
there  is  some  mixture,  too,  of  the 
last-mentioned  race.  Ugly  as  most 
of  the  houses  in  Ballyshannon  are, 
(as  in  what  Irish  town  are  they 
not  so,  whether  it  be  prosperous 
or  declining  ?)  there  is  something 
cheerful  in  your  not  feeling  shut 
in  ;  glimpses  of  the  river,  the  blue 
Dartry  mountains,  the  harbour  and 
its  sandhills,  being  visible  at  many 
points  as  you  traverse  the  ragged 
streets.  The  sanitary  conditions, 
too,  are  much  better  than  a  stranger 
would  guess,  nature  supplying  brisk 
air,  clean  water,  and  a  sou  that 
soon  absorbs  the  frequent  rains. 
Both  in  salubrity,  and  in  variety 
of  interest,  Ballyshannon  far  excels 
the  trimmer  and  richer  Enniskillen. 
The  country  round  is  in  great  part 
moory  and  rocky,   with  a  multi* 


tude  of  lakes  and  tarns  of  all  sizes, 
and  many  a  rapid  brook.    Warm 
little  vales  too  lie  hidden  here  and 
there ;  and  the  circles  of  ancient  raths 
are  frequent  on  the  greener  hills. 
From  the  higher  points  northward 
of  the  town,  the  long  range  of  the 
Donegal  mountains  stands  in  vie^ 
a  wavy  blue  line  from  Bamasmore 
to  Slieve-League,  that  great  ocean- 
clifi^,  an  almost  perpendicular  pre- 
cipice of  1,800  feet.     Southward, 
between     the    Dartry    mountains 
(which  have  their  name  from  the 
Clan  Dartry,   of  whom  the    Mac 
Clancys  were  chiefs),  the  Erne,  and 
the  sea,  spreads  a  broken  and  almost 
treeless  plain  of  some  fifteen  miles 
by  seven,  Magh  Kedms,  *  the  Plain  of 
Treaty,'  a  locality  of  note  in  ancient 
Irish  history,  winch  includes  much 
good  pasture  and  arable  land,  and 
also  some  large  tracts  of  bog.    This, 
the  south  side  of  Ballyshannon,  is 
for    the    most    part    a    limestone 
country,  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Erne  begin  those  vast  beds  of 
'  primary '   rocks — granitic,    gneis- 
sose,     schistous,    and     micaceous, 
which  are    chai*acteristic    of    this 
country,  and  the  most  extensive  of 
the  kind  in    Ireland.     The    lime- 
stone forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
north  bank,  also,  of  this  part  of  the 
River  Erne,  but  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  water's  edge  the  primitive 
rocks  appear,   chidfly    gneiss    and 
mica-schist,  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  moory,  barren,  and  rocky  district 
of  Dhubally,  Breesie,  &c.,  and  joining 
edge  with  ttie  limestone  formation 
at  the  pool  below  Asaroe  Fall,  of 
which  the  west  bank  is  mica-scliist^ 
and  the  east  bank  encrinitic  lime- 
stone.     The  limestone,    especially 
along  the  Bundoran  shore,  is    re- 
mar&bly  rich  in  fossils.     Indica- 
tions of  mineral  wealth  are  abun- 
dant; copper  and  lead  ores    have 
been  found  in  many    spots ;    and 
mining  has   been    attempted,    but 
with  inadequate  means.     A  ship* 
canal  from  jBelleek  to  the  sea  was 
also  begun  in  the  last  centary,  one 
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lock  remaining  as  monnment  of 
the  scheme,  and  endeavours  have 
since  been  made  to  improve  the 
entrance  to  Ballyshannon  Harbour ; 
but  none  of  these  plans  came  to 
practical  effect,  and  the  business  of 
the  country  has  found  itself  other 
channels.  Moreover,  the  military 
garrison,  once  numerous,  is  removed, 
itie  moneyed  people  have  gone  to 
live  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  and 
ihuB  Ballyshannon  is  left  in  its 
comer  poor  and  idle,  with  scarce 
anything  but  its  grain-market  and 
its  salmon-fishery.  There  is  also 
the  winter  eel-fishing,  which  pro- 
duces largely  in  bulk,  but  this  is 
comparatively  of  trifling  value. 

The  pool  below  the  Fall  is  the 
place  where  most  of  the  salmon  are 
caught,  and  the  scene  there  of  a  fine 
summer's  evening,  when  the  nets  are 
at  work,  is  lively  and  pleasant.  Gray 
cliffs,  verdant  here  and  there  with 
ivy  and  briar,  half  enclose  this  large 
deep  pool.  Let  us  sit  on  the  close 
greensward,  opposite  the  Cataract 
of  King  Hugh.  The  low  amber 
torrent  pours  into  the  tide  with 
continuous  murmur,  heard  day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  through- 
out the  town,  like  the  voice  of  the 
pastw  More  than  two  thousand  five 
imixdred  years  ago,  say  the  oldest 
histories,  the  sovereignty  of  Erin 
was  committed  to  Aedh  Buadh 
(Bed  Hugh)  son  of  Badham,  and 
to  Dithori>a  son  of  Deman,  and  to 
Klmbaeth  son  of  Fintan,  who  were 
the  sons  of  three  brothers ;  and 
each  took  his  turn  to  reign  for  seven 
years.  Red  Hugh's  turn  was  first, 
and  came  round  twice  again,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  third  period 
of  sovereignty,  being  then  an  old 
man,  the  king  (doubtless  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  by  one  of  the 
fords)  was  swept  away  and  drowned 
in  this  stream.  He '  was  buried  in  the 
mound  over  the  margin  of  the  cata- 
ract.'* Hence  Eas-Aedhd-Ruaidk, 
pronounced  As-a-roe,  *  Waterfall  of 


Bed  Hugh.'  This  name  was  long 
subsequently  applied  to  the  Abbey, 
and  was  also  often  used  as  a  general 
name  for  the  locality.  The  name 
of  '  Ballyshannon '  is  corrupt,  both 
in  the  '  Bally  '  and  the  '  Shannon ' ; 
the  Irish  form  is  BeUaiha-Seanaigh^ 
and  the  people  call  it,  properly, 
'  Bel-a-shanny.'  Bel  atha  means 
literally  *  Mouth  or  Opening  of  the 
Ford,'  but  the  compound  seems  to 
have  no  other  significance  than  Ath 
by  itself,  and  merely  to  signify 
*ford.'  Seanaigh  remains  unex- 
plained. Ath'Seanaigh  was  a  ford 
a  little  ^bove  the  present  bridge, 
and  by  this  name  the  town  and 
castle  are  usually  designated  in  the 
Annals. 

But  see,  after  all  these  centuries. 
King  Hugh's  Fall  rolling  down  with 
low  steady  thunder,  and  sending 
whirls  of  sailing  foam  to  run  cir- 
cling into  the  broad  pool  at  our  feet, 
its  green  depths  full  of  quivering 
reflexes  of  variegated  cliff  and  sum- 
mer evening  sky.  On  the  grassy 
banks  are  lounging  groups,  and 
children  at  play,  pointing  the  fin- 
ger now  and  again  as  a  salmon, 
*  itself  at  once  the  arrow  and  the 
bow,'  shoots  up  with  a  curve  into 
sunlight  from  the  bubbling  abyss 
below  the  Fall,  and  struggling  one 
moment  on  the  edge  of  the  swifb 
descending  water  wins  his  upward 
way,  or  is  swept  down  like  driftwood. 
Sometimes  two  spring  at  once  and 
touch  in  air,  sometimes  an  unlucky 
fish  alights  on  that  comer  of  rock, 
and  has  to  struggle  off  as  best  he 
can.  The  salmon-boat  is  going  to 
'make  a  shot;'  let  us  watch  the 
process  from  point  to  point. 

The  word  given,  with,  deliberate 
speed  the  fishermen  enter  their  boat, 
one  rope  being  left  with  a  man  on 
shore;  the  skipper  stands  up,  the 
five  large  oars  sweep  together,  the 
net  is  cast  out  fold  after  fold  over 
the  stem,  and  its  corks  bob  in  their 
wake;    Uiey  pass  the  cliff  point, 


'  Donegal  Annals^  Anno  Mundi  45  iS. 
VOL.  LXXVIII. — ^NO.  CCCCLXIV. 
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cross  the  current,  glide  close  to  the 
pouring  Fall — each  man  in  turn 
shortening  his  oar — and  again 
bend  towards  the  starting-point 
their  eccentric  orbit,  marked  with 
floating  corks.  Now  comes  the  tug ; 
the  skipper  gives  his  net-rope  a 
turn  round  the  stempost,  the  whole 
'-weight  of  the  net  is  dragged  at 
every  pull,  the  rowers  strain,  the 
boat  creaks,  and  advances  inch  by 
inch,  till,  at  last,  the  rope  being 
suddenly  cast  off — *  Give  way,  my 
boys  ! ' —  she  darts  forward  and 
rounds  nicely  into  her  berth,  the 
oars  are  slid  over  and  project  on 
one  side,  on  the  other  the  net  is 
already  being  hauled  in.  At  stem 
and  at  stem  stands  a  fisherman, 
pulling  determinedly  on  the  heavy 
main-rope  with  its  corks,  twisting 
a  hand  in  it,  leaning  back  as  it 
slowly  yields,  and  shaking  the  wet 
festoons  into  the  boat  behind ;  at 
the  centre  of  the  boat  another 
stoops  low  over  the  gunwale,  clos- 
ing and  lifting  the  two  bottom 
ropes  or  skunks,  while  a  comrade 
beside  him  keeps  plashing  with 
balanced  oar,  to  scare  the  fish  from 
the  opening  ;  at  intermediate  places 
others  of  the  crew  are  gathermg  in 
handfuls  of  meshes,  and  so,  by 
degrees,  the  whole  compass  of  the 
net  swims  up,  and  is  absorbed  into 
the  boat.  Three- fourths  of  it  is  in ; 
the  oar  no  longer  plasheSj  but  is 
darted  down  and  twirled  with  a 
turn  of  the  wrist,  for  the  salmon,  if 
any,  are  close  by,  and  too  violent 
a  commotion  might  urge  them  to 
overleap  their  corded  prison.  The 
tail  once  in,  the  net  forms  a  bag, 
and  all  plashing  ceases;  fish,  per- 
haps, like  other  short-sighted  crea- 
tures, congratulating  themselves  on 
the  cessation  of  danger,  just  when 
it  has  become  most  imminent.  The 
corks  are  in  *,  the  people  on  the 
banks  move  to  better  places  for 
seeing;  the  fishermen  are  all  stoop- 
ing, the  meshes  rise ;  *  Fish,  or  no 
fish  ? '  say  the  people  on  the  banks, 
and   suddenly    a    great   splashing 


chums  up  along  the  boat's  side, 
spray  flies  into  the  men's  faces,  but 
they  haul  steadily,  and  after  a  short 
struggle  the  mass  of  scaly  treasure 
climbs  and  rolls  like  a  silver  surge 
over  the  dipping  gunwale.  Flap- 
ping and  splashing  continues  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  but  the  men 
merely  proceed  to  shift  their  net 
and  refold  it  in  the  stem,  ready  for 
the  next  sJiot ;  and  meanwhile  glides 
up  a  small  boat,  known  as  '  the  col- 
lector,' which  receives  the  salmon 
just  caught,  and  with  them  vanishes 
round  a  comer.  The  fishermen  have 
now  some  sweet  moments  of  repose; 
but  if  the  pool  appears  foil  of  fish, 
their  vacation  is  short.  Besides 
daily  wages,  they  receive  an  allow- 
ance proportioned  to  the  number 
caught. 

In  this  fishery  there  are  three 
large  boats  employed  for  the  draught 
nets,  each  with  a  regular  crew  of 
seven  men,  and  these  fish  the  pool 
described  and  other  good  places  in 
the  tidal  channel  between  the  Fall 
and  the  main  sea,  &om  before  break 
of  summer  dawn  (when  the  tide 
serves)  to  twilight  of  summer  even- 
ing. The  total  take  may  probably 
be  averaged  at  500  salmon  a  day, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  season 
(which  closes  in  August)  ;  but  as 
many  as  2,000  have  been  taken  in 
a  day,  and  above  400  in  a  single 
haul.  The  average  weight  is  nine 
pounds,  but  at  times  there  is  a 
plentiful  run  of  fish  over  fifteen. 

Bound  the  comer,  where  the  col- 
lector's boat  disapp^o^,  stands  the 
fish-house,  where  piles  of  empty  and 
full  fish-cofiins  form  a  rude  colon- 
nade. An  amphibious  carpenter 
(half  fisherman)  is  sawing,  boring' 
and  hammering,  making  and  re- 
pairing ;  and  at  its  gable  a  tired  old 
boat  lies  asleep  on  the  grass,  as  her 
crew  used  sometimes  to  lie  asleep 
when  she  floated.  Within  the  fish- 
house  we  inhale  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  &esh  fish,  dried  fish,  turf  and 
tobacco-smoke,  cordage  and  tar;  a 
fire  of  two  or  three  coals  bums  on 
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the  hearih ;  in  a  comer  beyond  it 
IB  a  man  stretched  in  deep  sleep,  and 
near  him  a  net-maker  sits  on  the 
floor,  adding  mesh  to  mesh  with 
great  rapidity. 

The  collector  touches  the  bank 
below;  the  weighing  scales  are 
mopped ;  one  creel  (a  deep  wicker 
basket)  after  another  is  swung  off 
plodding  shoulders,  and  salmon 
ftfter  sidmon  is  lifted  by  a  grasp 
near  ihe  tail  and  slid  into  the  ba- 
lance, where  they  lie  passive,  that 
80  lately  cleft  the  river  deeps  with 
quick  fin  and  nervy  tail;  though 
some  still  twitch,  and  the  delicate 
huee  of  the  water,  gleaming  and 
melting  from  the  dark  spotted  back 
through  purplish  and  pale  green 
into  silver  and  clouded  white,  are 
not  yet  obscured  by  terrestrial 
handling.  ^Six;  109  pounds,'  is 
booked  by  the  clerk  at  his  desk : 
and  these  are  old  fish,  as  may  be 
inferred  not  only  from  their  bulk 
but  firom  the  shape  of  their  tails ; 
for  the  tail,  which  is  much  forked 
in  the  young  salmon,  becomes  less 
and  less  so  from,  the  central  caudal 
rays  growing  faster  than  the  rest, 
till,  in  the  foxirth  year,  its  extreme 
edge  is  nearly  or  quite  straight. 
A  card  is  marked  and  nailed  on  its 
box,  two  men  swing  the  salmon 
firom  the  scale,  a  third  mops  them ; 
and  there  they  lie  stretched,  alter- 
nate heads  and  tails,  with  white 
beUies  up,  in  their  box  (measuring 
abont  five  feet  by  two,  and  one  foot 
deep),  which  a  couple  of  men  im- 
mediately hook  to  a  shoulder-pole, 
and  trot  off  with  to  the  ice-house 
close  by. 

From  hot  sunshine  into  the  ice- 
honse  is  too  sudden  a  transition  to 
be  quite  pleasant.  One  blear  tallow 
candle  is  fastened  there,  like  a  weep- 
ing prisoner,  to  the  wall  of  the 
orooked  passage,  through  which 
yon  come  to  the  bottom  of  a  pit  of 
frozen  snow  mixed  with  glassy 
Immpe,  in  some  comer  of  which  a 
white  bear  might  find  comfortable 
lodging.    We  f<dlow  our  sahnon- 


box,  rapidly  shovelled  fiill  of  ice 
and  nailed  down,  towards  daylight 
again,  and  feel  the  outer  air  striking 
on  our  faces  like  the  breath  of  a, 
stove.  In  half  an  hour,  perhaps,, 
this,  with  a  pUe  of  similar  boxes^ 
wiU  be  on  its  way  to  Liverpool, 
either  direct  in  a  swift-sailing 
smack,  or  by  cart  to  some  of  the 
neighbouring  steamer-ports,  and  so 
to  Billingsgate  and  Bond  Stveetjand 
the  West  End  dinner-tables. 

The  salmon  .that  evades  the  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean  and  the  lower, 
river,  may  either  face  the  Fall,  or 
choose  the  ^ide  stream  that  mns 
between  an  irregular  rocky  island 
and  the  shore,     if  the  latter,  he  is 
a  gone  fish  :  he  ascends  the  current, 
enters  a  minor  rapid,  pierces  a  very 
narrow  strait — in  reality,  the  en- 
trance of  a  trap — and  next  finds  his 
nose    knocked    against  a  wooden, 
grating,  and  can  merely  poke  about 
amongst  some  f^^llow-prisoners  until 
their  hour  shall  come.     The  stream, 
through  the  box  ^  rapid,  and  drifts 
him  to  the  lower  <5omers,  and  ,he. 
cannot  svnm  down  it  to  @eek  the 
narrow  opening  (like  a.Y  opened  at 
the  angle),   for  the  water  would 
pour  into  his  gills  and  drown  him^i 
No  creature  is  absolute  eveninibat 
element  where  strongest:  the  fij^ih 
conquers  the  water,  and  th^  wati^r 
rules  the  fish.     Thqir  hour  is  CQixue. , 
The  men   are^  (a§  tbey  term  it) 
'robbing  the  bQxes.\  A,  hai\d  net 
on  the  end, of  a  Iqpg, pole  sweeps, 
down  and  rummages  every  nook, 
and  by  ones  or  twos«  pr,  when  the. 
box  is  full,  by  threes  and  fours,, 
lifts  the  strong  creati^res  ^J^ruggjing^ 
into  air,  and  disgorges  them  on  the 
causeway,  or  into  a  dry  basin  biUlt 
for  the  purpose,  where  a  knock  on 
the  nose  with  a  short  stick  is  their 
speedy  quietus. 

Those  lucky  salmon  ^tha^  ^V-^ 
mount  the  Fflil  by  thqir  agilijby,  or. 
by  their  judiciousness  in  tiding  ad- 
vantage of  a  high  tide,  are  free  ci  the 
upper  waters,  which  are  c^arefully 
guarded  from  poaching  by  nume- 
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rous  'water-keepers.'  Here  they 
gradually  change  colour,  the  females 
growing  dark,  the  males  golden 
orange,  and  are  then  called  respec- 
tively 'hlack  fish'  and  *red  fish.' 
Their  spawn  is  deposited  in  furrows 
or  redds f^  which  they  make  in  the 
gravel  with  their  noses.  This 
usually  occurs  in  November,  and 
about  five  months  afterwards  the 
firy  appear  in  the  shallows  as  inch- 
long  fishes.  They  are  now  marked 
across  with  narrow  patches  of  dusky 
gray,  in  common  with  the  young  of 
trout,  Welsh  charr,  and  some  other 
fish ;  but  the  salmon  soon  changes 
this  coat.  The  similarity,  however, 
remains  long  enough  to  supply 
ground  for  discussions,  especially  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  parr,  or  jinkin, 
with  the  young  salmon ;  and  on  this 
the  most  experienced  persons  hold 
opposite  opinions.  The  fry  descend 
as  spring  advances,  at  first  keeping 
in  slack  water,  then  venturing  to- 
wards mid-stream.  On  meeting  the 
tide,  they  wait  two  or  three  days  to 
grow  used  to  the  salt  water,  and  then 
go  direct  to  sea.  There  they  get  quit 
of  certain  small  fresh- water  para- 
sites that  cline  to  them,  but  only  to 
be  saddled  wiui  substitutes  peculiar 
to  the  salt  water ;  and  the  reverse 
effect  occurs  on  their  return  to  the 
fresh.  It  is  during  the  summer  or 
autumn  that  they  return  to  the 
estuary;  those  that  come  in  June 
weighing  two  to  four  pounds ;  in 
July  or  August,  three  to  seven 
pounds — for  their  growth  is  chiefly 
in  the  sea,  and  very  rapid,  their 
appetite  being  proportionately  rave- 
nous. They  are  believed  to  feed  on 
sand-eels  and  other  small  fish  and 
marine  animals,  and  a  good  deal  on 
the  ova  of  crabs  and  lobsters — a  rich 
diet,  which  in  turn  enhances  their 
own  flavour. 

While  in  the  estuary,  the  sal- 
mon generally  move  up  some- 
what with  the  flood- tide,  and  retire 
with  the  ebb.     They  are  supposed 


to  return,  in  most  instances,  to  their 
native  rivers ;  but  if  they  have 
roved  far  in  the  ocean,  the  proba- 
bility is  that,  after  the  season  has 
arrived,  they  enter  the  nearest  con- 
genial stream.  As  a  rule,  the  warm- 
est rivers  are  said  to  have  the  earliest 
fisheries;  but  there  appear  to  bo 
many  exceptions  to  this,  and  the 
difference  in  time,  and  also  in  qua- 
lity of  fish,  between  fisheries  only  a 
few  miles  apart,  is  remarkable. 

Those  *  grilse,'  or  *  grawls '  (fish 
returning  up  for  the  first  tume) 
that  escape  the  hazards  their  pa- 
rents escaped,  pursue  in  turn  the 
same  course ;  and  after  spawning, 
head  again  for  the  sea  as  '  kelts '  or 
*keeves;'  at  which  time  they  are 
unfit  for  table.  They  descend  in 
the  floods  at  the  end  of  winter  and 
beginning  of  spring,  from  pool  to 
pool,  and  once  in  the  sea,  be^n 
quickly  to  grow  plump,  firm,  and 
weighty.  Salmon  can  live  wholly 
in  fresh  water,  but  with  poorer  size 
and  quality. 

Once  in  the  waters  above  the  fall, 
the  salmon,  no  longer  legally  as- 
sailable with  physical  force,  become 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  seductive 
arts  of  the  angler,  and  are  tempted 
with  monstrous  flies  of  every  gla- 
ring colour  and  unnatural  shape ; 
for,  in  fly-tying,  as  in  some  otner 
departments  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is 
found  that  the  most  catching  article 
is  not  that  which  keeps  closest  to 
the  modesty  of  nature.  From  boat, 
wall,  or  field  on  the  river-verge, 
often  from  the  old  bridge,  the  angler, 
wielding  his  rod  with  both  hands, 
bids  his  fly  fall  softly  into  a  par- 
ticular ripple  or  eddy,  and  swim  up- 
stream with  wavering  motion.  To 
the  spectator  not  a  brother  of  the 
craft,  it  seems  slow  work ;  yet  yon- 
der rich  idle  man,  to  whom  the  world 
is  an  oyster  ready  opened,  with  a 
whole  cruetful  of  relishes  soliciting 
his  hand,  finds  this  the  most  de- 
sirable occupation  for  six  summer 
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weeks ;  and  yon  other,  amongst  pro- 
fessional toils  and  cares  in  the  city 
smoke,  has  comforted  himself  with 
memories  and  anticipations  of  sach 
angling  holidays  as  he  is  now  en- 
joying. 

Yonr  tme  angler  will  not  inter- 
pose other  pursuits ;  he  does  not 
qualify  his  water ;  soon  and  late  he 
is  at  work  amusing  himself.  Had 
you  visited  the  river-side  at  half- 
past  two  this  morning,  you  might, 
at  that  early  hour,  have  observed 
the  dim  figure  of  an  old  gentleman 
thus  engs^ed,  his  nightcap  glim- 
mering in  the  dawn ;  and  about  8 
A.if .,  if  the  fish  were  rising,  you  might 
have  seen  the  same  old  gentleman 
hastily  consuming  a  mess  of  porridge 
at  some  rock  or  low  wall,  while  his 
attendant  kept  the  rod  in  vibration ; 
and  evening  dusk  will  perhaps  find 
the  veteran  on  duty,  at  this  or 
another  of  his  favourite  '  throws.' 

Angling,  indeed,  has  attractions 
for  people  of  every  class  and  age, 
as  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  along 
the  pools  and  rapids  of  the  Erne  on 
a  fiivourable  evening.  The  child 
dipe  his  thread  and  crooked  pin; 
the  lad,  with  clumsy  but  serviceable 
home-made  rod,  and  line  woven 
of  horse-hairs,  hazardously  filched 
from  the  living  tail,  turns  trouser 
above  knee,  and  wades  sturdily. 
The  grave  old  pensioner  handles 
his  TOd  with  military  precision; 
the  unshaven,  sedentaiy  shoemaker 
has  thrown  by  the  lapstone,  spat 
oat  the  piece  of  leather  he  was 
chewing,  and  twisted  his  apron  to 
cfne  side,  to  seek  an  hour's  happi- 
ness by  the  margin  of  the  cool 
flowing  waters,  while,  above  or 
below  him,  the  comfortable  shop- 
keeper or  householder  swings  his 
sober  line  from  a  station  where  wet 
feet  are  impossible. 

But  most  of  these  people,  ob- 
serve, are  fishing  for  trout,  some 
few  for  perch,  bream,  and  the 
Hke;  none  for  salmon.  That  is  a 
lofty  privilege,  requiring  not  only  a 
government  license  but  permission 


from  the  lessee  of  the  fishery,  which 
is  accorded  only  to  particular  friends, 
or  on  payment  of  a  smart  sum ;  and 
all  the  salmon  caught  must  be  given 
up,  except  two  in  the  season  for 
each  angler.  Angling  for  salmon 
is  therefore  chiefly  the  occupation 
of  *  Nobs ' — who  from  distant  cities 
repair  hither,  donning  waterproof 
boots,  jackets  with  special  pockets, 
and  wide-awake  hats  embowered  in 
artificial  flies,  engage  an  attendant, 
and  fish,  or  pretend  to  fish,  all  day 
long,  smoking  continuous  cigars. 
Old  hands  there  are,  though,  such 
as  our  early-rising  friend,  who,  in 
less  ambitious  rig,  angle  seriously 
and  knowingly,  and  seldom  suffer 
the  rod  to  quit  their  own  hands — 
unlike  the  more  fickle  amateur,  who 
ofb  enjoys  the  indolent  Havannah 
while  his  man  keeps  the  rod  going, 
and  who  will  even  play  chess  wiQi 
a  comrade  till  cither's  proxy  gives 
check  to  a  salmon. 

The  fish  being  struck,  rapidly 
dives  or  darts  away ;  then  succeed 
the  incidents  of  holding  and  giving 
out,  wading,  running  sideways,  step- 
ping backwards,  the  brass  wheel 
whirring,  rod  bent  like  a  hoop,  the 
last  struggle,  the  gaff,  the  repose 
after  victory,  the  calm  triumph  of 
the  spring-balance  and  memoran- 
dum-book. 

The  angler's  attendant  belongs 
to  a  peculiar  class,  which  is  small 
but  unfailing.  He  lives  near  the 
river,  and  is  usually  a  native  of  the 
locality,  where  it  is  very  likely  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him 
lived  their  lives  in  the  same  element 
of  sporting.  He  understands  shoot- 
ing and  coursing  and  is  seasonably 
occupied  therein ;  but  fishing  is  his 
stronghold.  He  perpetually  ties 
flies ;  for  each  lake,  pool,  river, 
rivulet,  and  every  change  of  season, 
weather,  and  time  of  day,  requires 
to  be  studied  and  suited  in  its  pecu- 
liarities ;  and,  above  aU,  the  capri- 
cious fancy  of  the  salmon — to-day 
ready  to  rush  at  a  fly  which  yester- 
day he  would  not  have  looked  at. 
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Perhaps  after  the  most  renowned 
flies  lukve  been  cast  in  vain,  some- 
thing tied  hurriedly  on  the  river- 
bank,  with  a  new  shade  of  colour 
in  it,  will  be  seized  ere  it  can  touch 
the  water.  The  attendant  therefore 
wears  next  his  heart  an  old  pocket- 
book  stuffed  with  brilliant  silk 
threads,  tinsel,  gold  twist,  pig*s 
wool,  variously  dyed,  feathers  of 
the  mallard,  peacock,  pheasant, 
American  duck,  ^inea-hen,  and 
declares  to  you  that  a  fish  will 
criticise  a  single  fibre  or  bristle  in 
the  wing  or  body  of  the  work  of 
art  submitted  to  his  examination. 

Droll  fellows  many  of  these  at- 
tendants are,  with  quaint  stories 
and  humours  to  lighten  the  tedious 
hours  when  fish  are  too  dull  or  too 
wide-awake  to  be  persuaded;  and 
help  to  flavour  the  piscatory  episode 
in  the  rich  man's  year.  They  are 
deeply  versed  in  the  characteristics 
of  fish,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  tho^e 
of  the  fishing  rich  man,  between 
whose  natures  they  seem  to  form  a 
necessary  middle  term — their  hands 
touched,  now  and  again,  with  silvery 
traces  of  their  contact  with  each. 

The  salmon  boat's  last '  shot'  has 
been  made  for  this  evening,  the  big 
boats  ride  silent  and  deserted  at 
their  moorings,  the  fishermen  have 
wended  homewards  to  their  cottages 
by  field-path  or  by  water.  The  tide 
is  rising,  the  windless  sky  holds  a 
soft  deep  blue  between  the  stars; 
let  us  step  into  this  punt  and  pull 
down  the  harbour,  hearing  ever  *the 
music  of  tlie  water-fall '  sounding 
through  the  stillness.  This  one 
small  island,  a  rock  thinly  coated 
with  sward,  bearing  a  single  long 
low  house,  is  Inis-Saimer,  and  owns 
a  legendary  fame  stretching  back 
centuries  beyond  even  the  time  of 
Hugh  son  of  Badham,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  cataract.  Do  you 
remember  Wordsworth's  fine  son- 
net upon  the  influence  of  twilight, 
or  dim  nightlight,  in  obliterating 


«iu>e2er7ine«9  from  a  landscape  P  That 
era  of  the  world  in  which  Partha- 
lon  lived  was  300  years  after 
the  Deluge,  he  being  descended 
firom  Magog,  son  of  Japheth,  son 
of  Noah.  This  Parthalon  sailed 
from  Greece,  or,  as  some  assert,  from 
the  Euxine  Sea^  with  his  wife,  his 
three  sons  and  their  wives,  and  a 
body  of  soldiers ;  and  at  last,  in  the 
month  of  May  (the  14th  of  the 
moon,  and  a  Tuesday,^  if  you  are 
fond  of  precise  information),  they 
reached  the  mild  and  fertile  island 
of  thick  woods  wherein  they  re- 
solved to  stay,  and  which  was  after- 
wards called  Eir6,  or  Erin — ^that  is 
to  say,  *  western' — and  at  length, 
by  the  Saxons,  *  Eir6-land,'  fire- 
land.  First  they  landed  at  Invers- 
kene,  since  Kenmare,  in  Kerry  (but 
all  places  were  as  yet  lonely  and 
nameless),  and  thence  coasted 
northwards  to  the  estuary  of  a 
n^id  river — ^this  river  upon  which 
we  float.  Here  entering,  they  fixed 
their  dwelling  on  the  small  island 
in  mid-channel,  a  clearly  advanta- 
geous position,  close  to  the  main- 
land but  on  every  side  protected 
by  deep  water ;  near  the  ocean,  yet 
well  sheltered ;  the  climate  soft^  fish 
and  wild-fowl  abundant,  forests 
good  for  chase  spreading  to  the 
water's  edge,  and,  full  in  view,  the 
copious  cataract  rolling  with  mur- 
mur, as  to-night  it  rolls  with  mur- 
mur into  the  salt  creek,  from  fieur- 
spreading  inland  waters.  Here, 
and  perhaps  on  the  adjacent  river^ 
banks,  dwelt  Parthalon  and  his 
people ;  and  this  was  in  the  time  o( 
Abram  and  Lot. 

One  day  Parthalon  was  hunting 
through  the  forest  where  the  Moy 
now  is,  and  part  of  his  household 
people  were  with  him,  and  part 
were  left  behind  in  the  river-island. 
He  hunted  up  into  a  glen  of  the 
blue  mountam-range  beyond  th^ 
plain,  and  there  a  messenger  over- 
took him,  whose   message  carried 
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suspicion  and  jealonsy ;  wherenpon 
Parthalon   tamed    hastily    home- 
wards.    So  that  valley  was  called 
Qlen^edcL,   *the   Glen  of  Jealousy,' 
now   Glenade.       When    the    chief 
stepped  from  his  hoat  npon  his  is- 
land in  the  river,  his  wife  received 
him  kindly,  and  offered  him  a  goblet 
of  refreshing  drink,  bat  afler  ap- 
proacbing  it  to  his  month  Partha- 
lon took  it  down  again,  and  looking 
«t    her   sternly,  said,   ^I    perceive 
another  man's  breath  npon  my  gob- 
let.'    To  this  his  wife  replied  im- 
pudently, repeating  certain  verses 
of  a  poet  that  it  is  unwise  to  shut 
np  a  cat  along  with  a  pan  of  cream, 
or  a  young  man  with  a  fair  woman. 
At  the  same  moment  Saimer,  the 
fiivourite  greyhound  of  Parthalon, 
ran  up  fawning  upon  his  master, 
who    in  his  anger  smote  the  dog 
and  killed  him.     In  the  old  narra- 
tives no  more  is  said  of  Parthalon 's 
wife,    but  it  is  recorded  that  he 
buried    his   hound  on  the   island, 
calling  it  Inis- Saimer,  and  so  it  is 
called.to  this  day.     Hence  the  river, 
too,   v^as  anciently  called  Saimer. 
The  tidal  part  of  this  river  was  also 
named  Lough  Bury,  because  Bury, 
the  son  of  Parthalon,  was  drowned 
therein.     After  a  time,  Parthalon 
and  his  people  moved  away  from 
^is  place  to  the  eastern  coast,  to 
the  high  promontory  of  Howth,  and 
there  Parthalon  died,  after  being 
twenty  years  in  Erin.     In  his  time 
burst  forth  the    lakes    Conn   and 
Mask,  also  Lough  Laighliu,   from 
the  grave  dug  for  his  son  Laighlin, 
and  several  other  lakes  burst  forth, 
and   four    plains  were  cleared    of 
fi>rest.     When  300  years  had  passed 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Parthak>- 
nians,  there  came  a  pestilence  among 
^em ;  9,000  died  at  Howth  in  one 
week,  and  at  last  there  was  not  one 
left   alive.      Then    Erin   remained 
void  of  inhabitants  for  thirty  years.' 


How  was  the  record  transmitted 
across  this  interval?  Perhaps  by 
inscriptions  on  stones  and  rocks,  of 
the  natare  of  that  writing  called 
*  Ogham ;'  but,  moreover,  the  Par- 
thalonians  could  hardly  have  lived 
three  centuries  in  Erin  without 
communication  by  sea  with  other 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  Some  say 
that  along  with  Parthalon  came  a 
number  of  giants,  '  plures  gigantes 
ex  stirpe  Cham,  viribus  admirabiles, 
sed  stolidi,'  one  of  whom,  named 
Buan,  hid  himself  in  a  cave,  and 
thus  escaping  the  pestilence,  lived 
till  the  time  of  Saint  Patrick,  a 
space  of  2,400  years,  told  him  many 
things  of  the  ancient  times,  and  was 
baptized  before  death.  This  giant*s 
lifetime  (remarks  one  chronicler) 
'  longius  est  bis  quam  setas  Mathu- 
salem,  sed  nihil  impossibile  Deo.'  ^ 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  very  ancient  legen- 
dary part  of  Irish  history.  In  later 
times  there  was  a  residence  of  the 
chieftains  of  Tirconnell  on  Inis- Sai- 
mer. A.D.  1 1 84,  the  monastery  of 
Asaroe  '  was  granted  to  God  and 
Saint  Bernard  by  Flaherty  O'Mul- 
dorry.  Lord  of  Kmel-Connell,  for  the 
good  of  his  soul  ;*'  and  in  1 197  this 
O'Muldorry,  a  powerful  and  blood- 
thirs^  warrior  in  his  day,  '  died  on 
Inis-Saimer  on  the  second  day  of 
February,  after  lon^  and  patient 
suffering,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reig^  and  fifty-ninth  of  his  life,  and 
was  interred  at  Drumhome  with 
due  honour.'^  In  the  year  1200  the 
diieftainship  came  to  &e  O'Donnell 
family,  with  whom  it  remained  till 
Irish  laws  gave  way  to  English. 
Neal  Garv  0*Donnell,  Lord  of  Tir- 
connell in  1423,  built  the  castle  of 
Ballyshannon,  near  the  fbrd  above 
the  present  bridge,  which  castle,  *  a 
long-desired  place,'  says  Sir  Henry 
Dockwra,  was  taken  by  Captain 
Digges,  one  of  Dockwra's  officers, 


>  Donegal  JnnaU  (called  '  A  of  the  Four  Masters  *^ ;  also  Keating's  History  of  Ireland, 
*  Jnnales  Hibermm^  Timotheofi  Dowling.  (Irish  Archeol.  Soc.  1^49.) 
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in  the  spring  of  1602,  being  first  patches,  while  pieces  of  archivolts^ 

battered  and  broken  by  a  great  gun.  mnllions,  and  other  carved  work  are 

Only  a  bit  of  the  wall  of  that  castle  more  reverently  set  for  head-stoneB- 

remains,  built  into  the  wall  of  the  in    the    neighbouring    graveyard, 

grain-market.  crowded     with     tombstones     and 

This  creek  on  our  right  running  mounds,    ancient    and   recent — ^for 

np  among  the    dim    hills,   is   the  these  burial-grounds  of  old  sanctity 

Abbey  Bay,  round  whose  headland  are     much-desired     resting-places, 

in  old  years  rowed  many  a  boat  Under  rocky  banks,   grown  with 

with  supplies  of  salmon  and  eels  for  hawthorn  and  bramble,  and  through. 

the  monks'  refectory,  for  both  sal-  the  arches  of  a  rude  little   stone 

mon  and  eel-weirs  on  the  river  apper-  bridge,   perhaps    coeval    with    the 

tained  to  this  Abbey.     Some  of  the  monastery,  a  brook  runs  down  to- 

fishermen  whom  we  saw  at  work  the  harbour.     The  local  features  of 

this  evening  live  under  the  shadow  the  spot  when   seen  by  daylight^ 

of  the  old  walls,  on  a  slope  not  far  and  a  phase  of  feeling  peculiarly 

from  the  water.     The  building  is  characteristic  of  Ireland,   are   ex- 

now  utterly   ruined,  the  windows  pressed  together  in  a  little  ballad 

are  shapeless  gaps ;  weeds  and  old  which  may,  perhaps,  not  unfitly  be 

ragged  bushes  grow  in  the  aisle ;  repeated  as  we  drift  on  the   tide 

many  of  the  stones  are  built  into  towards  Coolnargit  and  the  sand- 

the  walls  of  the  fishermen's  huts,  or  hills  that  guard  the  mouth  of  the 

help  to  fence  their   scanty  potato  Erne. 

Abbrt  Asabob. 

Gray,  gray  is  Abbey  Asaroe,  by  Balljshannon  town, 
It  hafi  neither  door  nor  window,  the  walls  are  broken  down  ; 
The  carven  stones  lie  scattered  in  briar  and  nettle-bed ; 
The  only  feet  are  those  that  come  at  burial  of  the  dead. 
A  little  rocky  rivulet  runs  murmuring  to  the  tide, 
Singing  a  song  of  ancient  days,  in  sorrow,  not  in  pride  ; 
The  bore-tree'  and  the  lightsome  ash  across  the  portal  grow. 
And  heaven  itself  is  now  the  roof  of  Abbey  Asaroe. 

It  looks  beyond  the  harbour-stream  to  Gulban  mountain  blue  ; 
It  hears  the  voice  of  Ema's  fall, — Atlantic  breakers  too; 
High  ships  go  sailing  past  it ;  the  sturdy  clank  of  oars 
Brings  in  the  salmon-boat  to  haul  a  net  upon  the  shores; 
And  this  way  to  his  home-creek,  when  the  summer  day  is  done, 
-  "*  Slow  pulls  the  weary  fisherman  across  the  setting  sun ; 

While  green  with  corn  is  Sheegus  Hill,  his  cottage  white  below ;— « 
But  gray  at  every  season  is  Abbey  Asaroe. 

There  stood  one  day  a  poor  old  man  above  its  broken  bridge ; 
He  heard  no  riinning  nvulet,  he  saw  no  raountain-ridge ; 
He  tum'd  his  back  on  Sheegus  Hill,  and  viewed  with  misty  sight 
The  abbey  walls,  the  burial-ground  with  crosses  ghostiy  white ; 
Under  a  weary  weight  of  years  he  bow*d  upon  his  staff, 
Perusing  in  the  present  time  the  former's  epitaph ; 
For,  gray  and  wasted  like  the  walls,  a  figure  full  of  woe, 
This  man  was  of  the  blood  of  them  who  founded  Asaroe. 

Prom  Deny  to  Bundrowas  Tower,  Tirconnell  broad  was  theirs ; 
Spearmen  and  plunder,  bards  and  wine,  and  holy  abbofs  prayers^ 
with  chanting  always  in  the  house  which  they  had  builded  high 
To  God  and  to  Saint  Bernard, — ^whereto  they  came  to  die. 
At  worst,  no  workhouse  grave  for  him !  the  ruins  of  his  race 
Shall  rest  among  the  ruin'd  stones  of  this  their  saintly  place. 
The  fond  old  man  was  weepinff ;  and  tremulous  and  slow 
Along  the  rough  and  crooked  fane  he  crept  from  Asaroe. 

'Bore-tree,'  a  local  or  provincial  name  for  the  elder-tree  (Sambiicu$  niffra}. 
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In  this  deep  curve  of  the  river 
where  it  sweeps  tinder  sandhills 
before  rashing  seaward  over  the 
Bar,  we  rest  on  our  oars  under  the 
starb'ght,  and  hear,  now  close  at 
hand,  the  constant  run  and  dash 
of  the  Atlantic  waves  on  Tullan 
Strand,  and  under  this  the  gehe- 
nl  haaso  of  the  sea  roaring  along 
leagues  of  sandy  and  rocky  shore. 
Oatside  is  broad  Donegal  Bay,  a 
wilderness  of  heaving  water,  its 
northern  and  southern  mountain 
walls  dimly  visible  in  the  summer 
night-sky.  On  the  left,  beyond  Tul- 
laa — haunt  of  sea-fowl — runs  unseen 
a  black  biurrier  of  rock,  tufted  with 
scurvy-grass  and  thrift,  tide-worn 
into  caves  and  'faiiy  bridges,'  and 
topped  by  downs  of  smooth  thymy 
sward,  which  lead  to  the  sands  and 
the  rock-creeks  and  pools  of  Bun- 


doran — delightful  bathmg-piace. 
On  the  right,  the  fragment  of  Kil- 
barron  Castle,'  once  home  of  the 
0*Clerys,  historians  of  the  Clan 
Connell,  and  counting  among  them, 
the  chief  of  Irish  annalists,  hangs 
solitary  on  its  cliff,  bemurmured  by 
ceaseless  waves,  the  cormorants 
perched  on  the  dark  ledges  waiting 
for  daylight.  We  see  the  white  surf 
where  Erne  loses  itself  in  the  great 
Atlantic  water.  The  spark  of  the 
lighthouse  on  St.  John's  Point 
seems  to  beckon  us  seaward,  but 
we  go  no  farther.  It  is  near  flood- 
tide  and  we  turn,  half  drifting 
half  rowing  back  by  Asaroe  and 
Inis-Saimer  to  Ballyshannon  Quay^ 
— ^the  dash  and  roar  of  the  ocean 
being  supplanted  gradually,  as  we 
glide  up  harbour,  by  the  steadier 
sound  of  the  waterfall. 


>  See  '  Rambles '  in  Fr<u«r  for  November  1867. 
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THE  NINTH  SATIRE  OF  HORACE. 

TfiiOiSLATBD  BY  ThEODORE  MaBTIN. 

It  chanced  that  I,  the  other  day, 
Was  sauntering  up  the  Sacred  Way, 
And  musing,  as  my  habit  is, 
Some  trivial  random  fantasies. 
That  for  the  time  absorb'd  me  quite, 
When  there  comes  running  up  a  wight. 
Whom  only  by  his  name  I  knew ; 

*  Ha !  my  dear  fellow,  how  d'ye  do  ?  * 
Grasping  my  hand,  he  shouted ;  *  Why, 
As  times  go,  pretty  well,'  said  I ; 

*  And  you,  I  trust,  can  say  the  same.' 
But  after  me  as  still  he  came, 

'  Sir,  is  there  anything,'  I  cried, 

'  You  want  of  me  ? '     *  Oh,'  he  replied, 

*  I'm  just  the  man  you  ought  to  know ; — 
A  scholar,  author ! '     *  Is  it  so  ? 

For  this  I'll  like  you  all  the  more  ! ' 
The^,  writhing  to  evade  the  bore, 
I  quicken  now  my  pace,  now  stop,  • 
And  in  my  servant's  ear  let  drop 
Some  words,  and  all  the  while  I  feel 
Bathed  in  cold  sweat  from  head  to  heel. 

*  Oh,  for  a  touch,'  I  moaned  in  pain, 
<  Bolanus,  of  thy  madcap  vein. 

To  put  this  incubus  to  rout ! ' 
As  he  went  chattering  on  about 
Whatever  he  descries  or  meets, 
The  crowds,  the  beauty  of  the  streets. 
The  city's  growth,  its  splendour,  size. 

*  Tou're  dying  to  be  off,'  he  cries ; 
For  all  the  while  I'd  been  stock-dumb. 

*  I've  seen  it  this  half-hour.     But  come. 
Let's  clearly  understand  each  other; 
It's  no  use  making  all  this  pother. 

My  mind's  made  up,  to  stick  by  you ; 
So  where  you  go,  there  I  go,  too.' 

*  Don't  put  yourself,'  I  answered,  '  pray, 
So  very  &r  out  of  your  way. 

I'm  on  the  road  to  see  a  friend. 

Whom  you  don't  know,  that's  near  his  end, 

Away  beyond  the  Tiber  far, 

Close  by  where  Cesar's  gardens  are.' 
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'  Fve  nothing  in  the  world  to  do, 

And  what's  a  paltry  mile  or  t^o  f 

I  like  it,  BO  m  foUow  you ! ' 

Down  dropped  my  ears  on  hearing  this. 

Just  like  a  vicious  jackass's, 

That's  loaded  heavier  than  he  likes  ; 

But  off  anew  my  torment  strikes, 

'  K  well  I  know  myself,  you'll  end 

With  making  of  me  more  a  friend 

Than  Viscus,  ay,  or  Varius  ;  for 

Of  verses  who  can  run  off  more, 

Or  run  them  off  at  such  a  pace  ? 

Who  dance  with  such  distinguished  grace  ? 

And  as  for  singing,  zounds  ! '  said  he, 

*  Hermogenes  might  envy  me !  * 
Here  was  an  opening  to  break  in. 

*  Have  you  a  mother,  father,  kin. 

To  whom  your  life  is  precious  ?  *     '  None ; — 

I've  closed  the  eyes  of  every  one.' 

Oh,  happy  they,  I  inly  groan. 

Kow  I  am  left,  and  I  alone. 

Quick,  quick,  despatch  me  where  I  stand, 

Now  is  ihe  direful  doom  at  hand 

Which  erst  the  Sabine  beldam  old, 

Shaking  her  magic  urn,  foretold 

In  days  when  I  was  yet  a  boy : 

*  Him  shall  no  poisons  fell  destroy. 
Nor  hostile  sword  in  shock  of  war. 
Nor  gout,  nor  colic,  nor  catarrh. 
In  Mness  of  the  time  his  thread 
Shall  by  a  prate-apace  be  shred; 
So  let  him,  when  he's  twenty-one, 
If  he  be  wise,  all  babblers  shim.' 

Now  we  were  dose  to  Testa's  &ne. 
'Twas  hard  on  ten,  and  he,  my  bane, 
Was  bound  to  answer  to  his  bail. 
Or  lose  his  cause  if  he  should  fail. 
'  Do,  if  yon  love  me,  step  aside 
One  moment  with  me  here  ! '  he  oried. 

*  Upon  my  life,  indeed,  I  can't, 
Of  law  I'm  wholly  ignorant; 

And  you  know  where  I'm  hurrying,  to.* 
'  *  I'm  fedrly  puzzled  what  to  do. 
Give  you  up,  or  my  cause  P '     *  Oh,  me, 
Me,  by  all  means  !*>  *  I  won't !' quoth  he ; 
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And  stalks  on  holding  by  me  tight. 

As  with  your  conqueror  to  fight 

Is  hard,  I  follow.     *  How,' — anon 

He  rambles  ofi*, — *  how  get  you  on. 

You  and  MsBcenas  ?    To  so  few 

He  keeps  himself.     So  clever,  too ! 

Ko  man  more  dexterous  to  seize 

And  use  his  opportunities. 

Just  introduce  me,  and  you'll  see, 

We'd  pull  together  famously ; 

And,  hang  me  then,  if,  with  my  backing. 

You  don't  send  all  your  rivals  packing  ! ' 

*  Things  in  that  quarter,  sir,  proceed 
In  very  different  style,  indeed. 

No  house  more  free  from  all  that's  base, 
In  none  cabals  more  out  of  place. 
It  hurts  me  not  if  others  be 
More  rich,  or  better  read  than  me. 
Each  has  his  place ! '     '  Amazing  tact ! 
Scarce  credible!'    '  But 'tis  the  fact.' 
^  You  quicken  my  desire  to  get 
An  inti*oduction  to  his  set.' 

*  With  merit  such  as  yours,  you  need 
But  wish  it,  and  you  must  succeed. 
He's  to  be  won,  and  that  is  why 

Of  strangers  he's  so  very  shy.' 
'  I'll  spare  no  pains,  no  arts,  no  shifts  ! 
His  servants  I'll  corrupt  with  gifts. 
To-day  though  driven  from  his  gate, 
What  matter  P     I  will  lie  in  wait. 
To  catch  some  lucky  chance ;  I'll  meet 
Or  overtake  him  in  the  street ; 
I'll  haunt  him  like  his  shadow.     Nought 
In  life  without  much  toil  is  bought.' 
Just  at  this  moment  who  but  my 
Dear  friend  Aristius  should  come  by  P 
My  rattlebrain  right  well  he  knew. 
We  stop.     *  Whence,  friends,  and  whither  to  P  * 
He  asks  and  answers.    Whilst  we  ran 
The  usual  courtesies,  I  began 
To  pluck  him  by  the  sleeve,  to  pinch 
His  arms,  that  feel  but  will  not  flinch, 
By  nods  and  winks  most  plain  to  see 
Imploring  him  to  rescue  me. 
He,  wickedly  obtuse  the  while. 
Meets  all  my  signals  with  a  smile. 
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I,  choked  with  rage,  said,  *  Was  there  not 
Some  business,  I've  forgotten  what, 
Yon  mentioned,  that  you  wished  with  me 
To  talk  about,  and  privately  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  remember !     Never  mind ! 
Some  more  convenient  time  1*11  find. 
The  Thirtieth  Sabbath  this  !     Would  you 
A£front  the  circumcised  Jew  ?' 

*  Beligious  scruples  I  have  none.' 

*  Ah,  but  I  have.     I  am  but  one 
Of  the  ccmaille — a  feeble  brother. 
Tour  pardon.     Some  fine  day  or  other 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  was.'     Oh,  day 
Of  woful  doom  to  me !     Away 

The  rascal  bolted  like  an  arrow. 
And  left  me  underneath  the  harrow ; 
When,  by  the  rarest  luck,  we  ran 
At  the  next  turn  against  the  man 
Who  had  the  lawsuit  with  my  bore. 

*  Ha,  knave  ! '  he  cried,  with  loud  uproar, 

*  Where  are  you  oflf  to  ?    Will  you  here 
Stand  witness  ? '     I  present  my  ear. 
To  court  he  hustles  him  along ; 

High  words  are  bandied,  high  and  strong, 
A  mob  collects,  the  fray  to  see : 
So  did  Apollo  rescue  me. 
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SENTIMENTAL  RELIGION. 


THERE  is  a  whole  class  of  books, 
belonging  to  no  one  form  of 
religion,  to  no  nation,  no  age  or 
sex,  which  have  a  certain,  charm 
becanse,  given  the  premises  on 
which  they  rest,  the  resnlt  is  real, 
bat  which  leave  the  sort  of  taste 
in  one's  month  of  having  fed  on 
sugar  and  rose-water.  The  *  senti- 
mental' is  the  poor  reflecMon,  the 
artificial  sickly  imitation  of  real 
feeling :  sometimes  it  may  be  feel- 
ing looking  at  itself,  as  it  were, 
from  the  outside;  sometimes  the 
idea  that  it  is  right  to  feel  snch 
and  such  things  on  such  occasions, 
and  more  or  less  honestly  getting  up 
the  mood.  The  chief  prop&at  of  sen- 
timentalism  in  religion  for  France 
was  Chateaubriand,  in  whom  it  may 
be  said  to  have  arisen  as  a  reaction 
against  the  very  unlovely  material- 
ism of  the  French  Revoluticm ;  but 
on  his  model  there  have  grown  np 
a  whole  host  of  books,  amoi^  which 
EugSnie  de  Qu&rm  and  the  R^cU 
d^wne  Sc&wr  have  carried  the  'pretty' 
principle  to  its  utmost  extent. 

There  is  a  certain  charm  in  the 
best  kind  of  French  sentiment — a 
certain  manner  of  saying  a  thing, 
a  neatness,  a  finesse^  a  touch,  a  taste, 
a  mumce,  which  distinguishes  the 
arrangements  of  their  cookery,  their 
toilets,  and  their  literature  alike.  ^ 

To  us,  for  whom  the  form  is 
always  mnch  less  important  than 
the  substance,  it  is  a  sort  of  tour  de 
force,  wonder^,  pleasing,  amusing. 
It  is  not  high  art,  certainly — it 
hardly  reaches  to  the  dignity  of  art 
at  all;  but  it  is  the  tossing  up  of 
the  things  of  ordinary  life  into 
prettiness,  the  art  at  least  of  making 
something  out  of  nothing.  Take  a 
well  dressed  French  woman :  every 
ribbon,  every  tag,  is  in  itself  an 
extremely  indifferent  chiffon,  but  it 
has  its  raison  d^Stre  in  that  place ;  a 
part  of  a  great  composition,  means 


to  an  end — and  how  successM  !  It 
takes  mnch  time  and  thought,  but 
then  it  is  done  so  seriously  and  so 
well  that  one  is  inclined  to  bow 
before  the  artiste  who  '  did  not  sleep 
all  night  because  he  wished  to  con- 
fectionner  the  idea'  of  that  ck^ 
d'cewvre  of  a  bonnet.  One  has 
something  of  the  same  feeling  with 
the  religion  d^ioteddn  these  books ; 
it  is  so  pretfy,  so  refined,  so  elegant, 
so  hien  nee,  so  *  distinguished.' 

It  is  too  mondain  to  be  mystical 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word — ^i.e. 
the  absorption  of  the  human  in  the 
divine,  which  is  the  aim  of  the 
Quietists,  of  F6nek)n  and  Madame 
G-uyon ;  the  extremely  beaatifdl 
reveries  of  a  ^  beantiM  soul,'  which 
lives  in  another  world,  and  strives 
earnestly  and  successftdly  to  reduce 
itself  to  the  state  of  a  cloud  coloured 
by  the  glories  of  the  sunset,  scarcely 
preserving  any  aeparate  or  indi- 
vidual identity,  emptied  of  self, '  Ail- 
filled' with ilieLord.  TheFeronnays 
are  not  by  any  means  thus  absorbed, 
with  the  exception  of  Alexandrine 
(who  is  not  indeed  of  them,  and 
in  whom  the  German  iype  comes 
out  distinctly)  ;  the  modem  French 
element  is  far  too  powerful.  They  are 
grandee  datties  and  grcmds  seigneurs 
above  all,  of  the  haute  noblesse — 
blue  blood.  You  are  perpetually- 
dragged  down  from  the  regions  of 
the  infinite,  into  which  they  think 
they  aspire,  by  the  savour  of  good 
company;  which  is  the  more  curionSy 
as  ^e  nothingness  of  this  world's 
occupations,  the  necessity  of  leaving 
it  (not  living  holily  in  it),  its  mise- 
ries, its  emptiness,  are  the  per- 
petual theme:  'Comment!  est-ce 
qu'on  b&tit  encore  des  maisons?' 
the  speech  of  a  devotee  on  coming 
out  of  a  religious  rebraite  is  men- 
tioned as  the  proper  frame  of  mind. 
This  life  is  *  une  mort  vivante,  nne 
attente  perp^tueUe  de  la  fin  de  tonte 


>  M.  de  Sainte-Benye  oonfeesee  that  with  the  exception  of  Holi^  and  perhaps  Cor- 
neille,  hardly  any  French  writer  is  not  more  yalnahle  for  his  s^le  Uian  hii  substance. 
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chose':  deaih,  not  life,  is  the  object 
of  existenoe.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  world  could  go 
onaiaU  upon  such  principles,  nntil 
one  is  comforted  by  the  feeling 
thai  ihej  are  sentimentel'  and  not 
real,  when  alongside  them  comes  in, 
'oa  fdt  la  demiere  pcumre  qn'elle 
porta  id-bas,  des  mbis  roses  aveo 
nne  toilette,'  &c»  When  asceticism 
k  olodied  in  velvet  and  rabies  it  is 
not  a  case  of  immediate  extinctkHi. 
The  story  of  the  EeeU  d'uns  Sceur 
is  pathetic  enough.  Alexandrine 
d'idopiBS,  one  of  the  demoiselles 
ilumeur  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
» Protestant,  daaghter  of  the  Ros- 
san  ambassador  at  Berlin,  is  travel- 
ling wi^  hear  widowed  motiber  in 
Mj.  They  faU  in  vnth  the  Be  la 
fwoaiAjBi  &na(acal  Gatholics  and 
Legitinuflts,  who  are  in  a  sort  of 
lemi-exfle  afl;er  1830.  The  old 
oonnthad  been  ambassador  atRome, 
and  the  ikinilies  knew  each  other 
sHghily  in  old  diplomatic  days. 
m  second  son,  Albert,  an  amiable 
CBthnfiiastic  sickly  boy  of  twenty, 
whohadbeen  at  death's  door  already 
lith  consumption,  £eJ1s  in  love  witibi 
the  charming  young  Russian.  She 
is  four  years  older  than  he  is :  a 
^  whidi  is  most  amusingly  con- 
oaled,  as  spoiling  the  romance  of 
^  sioiy,.  and  which  has  to  be 
^[otfad  eut  by  the  dates.  His 
B8t«n  all  make  love  immediately 
fcr  him,  and  try  to  win  the  hearib 
^d  convert  the  soul  of  the  rich 
^  lovely  young  heretic.  Alexan- 
^w  haneiti  miu4)  have  been  a  veiy 
littBctive  chftfacter,  full  of  a  ro- 
>tt^  desire  to  sacxifice  herself  for 
^  good  of  any  one  who  came  near 


her — her  whole  conduct  on  every 
occasion  decided  by  her  passion  of 
tender  affection  for  some  one  be- 
longing to  her.  She  will  not  become 
a  Catholic  for  fear  of  distressing  her 
mother — she  goes  over  at  last  to 
please  her  husband;  she  leads  a 
usei^  quiet  life  in  the  country 
under  one  *  direction,'  and  takes  up 
a  more  ascetic  rule  under  another. 
Common  sense  would  observe,  that 
to  allow  a  very  charming  girl,  with 
every  advanta^  of  nature  and  po- 
sition, to  marry  a  poor  boy  so  much 
younger  than  herself,  who  had  spit 
blood,  and  was  so  far  gone  in  con- 
sumption, that  his  wife's  sole  occu- 
pation after  the  first  ten  days  of 
their  marriage,  was  that  of  a  nurse, 
with  scarcdy  anything  but  her 
fortune  to  live  on,  with  no  profes- 
sion, or  indeed  he«dth  or  power  to 
undertake  one,  and  of  a  religion 
which  she  of  course  considered 
mistaken,  was  a  most  unwise  if 
not  wrong  proceeding.  *  L'&ge, 
la  sant^,  le  manque  de  carriere 
et  de  fortune,'  according  to  the 
biographer's  own  account  of  her 
brother,  would  have  been  enough, 
one  would  have  thought,  to  make 
a  generous  man  hesitate  in  asking  a 
woman  to  undertake  such  a  charge ; 
but  the  creed  of  the  book  is,  as 
poor  Alexandrine  herself  puts  it, 
that  professions  in  general  are  ^  des 
occupations  qui  ne  servent  qu'ik 
perdre  le  temps  que  I'on  pourrait 
donner  k  Dieu.'  The  monastic  life 
is  constantly  held  np  as  that  which 
is  devoted  to  BinL  Certainly  if  celi- 
bacy and  self-denial  were  ever  right 
and  desirable,  it  vTas  in  such  a  case 
as  this— why  oa  earth  did  Albert  not 


'  Xhoe  has  been  a  cariooB  ezmmple  of  the  difference  between  a  real  and  a  senti- 
Aettil  belief  of  late.  In  1 300  the  end  of  the  world  was  genendly  expected,  the  fields 
»w  Bcawdy  coltivated,  trade  was  nearly  stopped ;  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  for- 
tQate  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  from  which  the  centniy  was  to  be  calculated,  so  that 
^"vhs  believed  it  was  to  happen  a  year  later  went  on  cultivatiDg  a  little  loiter,  and 
^^Birvho  hid  seenibeir  period  pass  over  began  working  once  more,  the  prediction  would 
k^cMl  h«ve  foUlled  itself  by  &mine,  and  the  pestilence  brought  on  by  tne  deficiency  of 
M  In  1867  a  great  many  e6tixnid>le  peopb  also  expected  the  end  of  the  world,  but 
^  iwiUier  bought  nor  sold  a  whit  the  L^m  ;  indeed  a  cynical  heretic  amone  the  richer 
^<Xtti(s  observed:  '  Do  these  women  expect  to  go  up  to  heaven  in  these  exceedingly  smart 
jv^rmis  they  are  having  made?  Bo  these  men  expect  to  receive  **  the  Lord  _in  these 
P>waev LoadoiLhoasefl  they  are  buying?'  ~ 
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practise  them?  All  his  relations, 
however,  instead  of  telling  him  that 
to  accept  such  a  sacrifice  on  Alexan- 
drine's side  was  a  wicked  piece  of 
selfishness,  urge  and  encourage  it  to 
the  utmost,  except  the  old  father, 
who  has  to  provide  his  portion  of 
the  funds  on  which  thej  are  to  live. 

But  with  common  sense  scarcely 
any  one  in  the  book  has  even  a 
speaking  acquaintance ;  one  feels, 
indeed,  that  is  almost  as  inappli- 
cable and  even  unreasonable  as  in 
a  fairy  tale — ^men  and  women  alike, 
all  live  in  a  miraculous  atmosphere — 
relics,  pilgrimages,  offers  of  vicarious 
suffering,  are  the  resources  used  for 
curing  tiie  sick ;  they  are  tormented 
by  omens  and  superstitions ;  a 
*  chauve-souris,  mauvais  augnre' 
has  passed — '  a  house  has  the  evil 
eye,  as  the  Italians  would  say/  It 
is  described  as  a  frightful  shock — 
itrangement  sinistre  on  one  occasion 
— to  see  a  bridal  wreath  laid  acci- 
dentally on  a  black  velvet  table  cover. 
*•  I  snatched  it  away,  and  threw  it  on 
the  blue  coverlid,'  says  the  sister. 
What  harm  did  the  black  velvet  do 
to  the  wreath  ?  says  the  prosaic 
reader.  ^Devotions  to  the  Sainte 
Yierge,'  going  up  the  Santa  Scala  on 
their  knees,  are  used  to  procure  Alex- 
andrine's conversion — and  any  one 
who  has  seen  this  last  unedifying 
operation  at  Home  will  understand 
what  it  entails ! 

'  Je  lui  dis  que  le  remMe  que  lui 
avait  donn6  B.  lui  avait  faat  du 
bien,'  writes  poor  Alexandrine  of 
her  dying  husband ;  '  non  (me 
r^pond&t-il  avec  un  d^licieux 
sourire,  et  en  baisant  la  relique  de 
St.  Francois  de  Sales),  voiU  ce  qui 
m'a  fait  du  bien.'  *  Oh  si  Dieu 
voulait,'  adds  the  poor  wife.  *  H  la 
tient  toujours  et  je  crois  que  j'y 
crois  autant  que  lui.' 

The  old  father  of  the  race  dies 
suddenly,  and  immediately  a  mi- 
racle takes  place  over  his  coffin, 
which  had  been  carried  into  the 
church ;  i  e.  the  sudden  conversion 
of  a  Jew  banker  by  a  celestial 
apparition  of  the  Virgin !  There  are 


no  words  large  enough  for  the  ev^ne- 
mentsurprenant,8urnattiTely  winch  is, 
*  like  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,* 
magnifique^  immense^  promdentielle^ 
consolaUon  ineffable. 

There  is  one  form  of  devotion 
in  which  the  book  abounds,  par- 
ticularly revolting,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary idea  of  Grod  which  it 
suggests,  viz.  substitution,  the 
offering  up  of  oneself  in  the  place  of 
another  in  sickness.  Albert  de  la 
Feronnay  is  at  the  point  of  death 
from  a  &tal  malady ;  his  lungs  are 
known  to  be  diseased  to  the  last 
degree;  accordingly,  as  a  natural 
and  probable  mode  of  cure,  his 
mother,  sisters,  and  wife  record 
their  prayers,  that  the  complaint 
maybe  transferred  to  them«  Eu- 
genie, his  sister,  prays,  *  Seigneur, 
gu6rissez  Albert,  donnez-la-moi 
cette  maladie,  qu'elle  me  brMe  la 
poitrine  entierement.  Le  monde  dira 
surpris,  C'est  inexplicable!  lui  si 
malade  il  gu^rit,  et  eUe  si  forte,  si 
peu  delicate,  elle  meurt ! '  As  if 
God  Almighty  wanted  to  hurt 
somebody,  to  put  somebody  to 
death ;  but  like  an  eastern  tyrant  it 
did  not  much  matter  who,  *  so  pray 
let  it  be  me,'  says  the  poor  wife. 
*No,  do  not  kill  me,  because  that 
would  make  him  unhappy;  but 
fais-moi  souffrir  tout  ce  que  tu  vou- 
dras  d'afireux  maux  physiquement 
et  moralement ! '  And  again,  *  fais- 
moi  souffrir  k  la  place  de  mon  pere,' 
as  though  they  were  addressing  a 
sort  of  demon  who  required  a  certain 
tribute  of  agony,  bodily  or  mental. 

The  whole  world  is  conducted  on 
these  random  principles  in  their 
eyes.  God  has  no  fixed  laws  of 
health  or  disease  or  anything  else  ; 
cause  and  effect  are  unknown  ele- 
ments in  life.  Albert  is  just  out  of 
one  Mghtful  illness,  a  mixture  of 
fever  and  chest  complaint,  when 
'il  fit  nu-pieds,  de  grand  matin, 
pour  moi,  rev4tu  d'un  froc  de 
pelerin,  le  pelerinage  des  sept 
Basiliqnes  k  Home ; '  and  every 
one    is    horrified    and    astonished 

when  not  long  afterwards  he    is 
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very  ill  again.  He  seems  to  have 
been  an  amiable,  gentle  jonth,  with 
a  great  deal  of  tender  poetic  reli- 
giosity, and  powers  which,  under  a 
leas  enervating  regime,  might  have 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  some- 
thing better  worth  doing  in  life  than 
the  pilgrimages  and  sentimental 
reading  of  Byron,  the  translating  of 
Moore,  which  only  fed  that  *  extdta- 
tion  de  men  imagination,'  of  which 
he  very  properly  complains,  yet 
goes  on  indulging.  There  are  some 
very  interesting  letters  of  his  to  M. 
de  Montalembert,  where  the  poor 
fellow  says,  '  Mais,  mon  ami,  savoir 
travailler  est  d6jk  la  moitie  de  la 
besogne,  et  c*est  ce  que  je  ne  sais 
pas  &ire.  Je  voudrais  tout  entre- 
prendre,  bon  moyen  de  ne  rien  faire ; 
ttne  habitude  deplorable  de  reverie, 
que  jereconnais  etre  pemicieuse,m'a 
rendu,  d'une  distraction  deplorable. 
Somme  totale,  j*ai  soif  et  je  ne  sais  . 
pas  boire.'  But  there  are  whole 
pages  of  Tery  different  kind  of  wis- 
dom— *Je  voudrais  souvent  me 
plonger  dans  la  mer  pour  ^tre  au 
milieu  de  quelque  chose  d*immense  !* 
He  has  taken  a  'promenade  d^li- 
eieuse  ;'  his  mother  has  sent  him 
'une  lettre  ravissante;'  he  writes 
converting  letters  to  a  firiend,  where- 
in he  says, '  J'ai  peu  lu  la  Bible,'  and 
so  having  properly  qualified  himself 
to  discuss  the  questions  in  hand, 
he  goes  on,  *  je  regarde  comme  une 
bont6  infinie  de  Dieu  de  nous 
donner  une  croyance  qui  ne  nous 
expose  pas  ^  errer  en  matiere  de 
dogme;  le  pr^tre  ne  pent  ni  se 
tromper  ni  nous  tromper,  car  la 
doctrine  qu'il  nous  enseigne  n'est 
pas  la  sienne.  U  nous  transmet 
celle  dont  est  d^positaire  I'^lglise :' 
i-e.  who  answers  for  the  doctrine  ? 
Uie  Church  ;  and  who  answers  for 
the  Church  ?  the  doctrine.  The 
drcle  is  complete,  and  'quis  custo- 
diet  custodes?'  does  not  trouble 
him.  He  goes  on  to  dilate  on  the 
inspiration  of  monks  and  anchorites, 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  celibacy 
(example  in  his  case  would  have 
been  more  forcible  than  precept). 
VOL.  Lxxvin. — ^NO.  ccccLxrv. 


*  Bemplissez  notre  vie  de  fervour  et 
d'amour,'  prays  the  poor  fellow  on 
his  wedding-day.  Overplus  of  ex- 
citement being  what  he  is  labouring 
under,  he  asks  for  more.  It  is  like 
living  in  a  hothouse ;  an  unnatural, 
morbid,  ecstatic  state  of  mind  is 
what  they  are  all  aiming  at,  and 
which  they  are  most  successful  in 
attaining.  Everything  is  in  super- 
latives ;  the  book  is  chiefly  taken 
up  with  the  recital  of  ecstasies, 
transports  of  affection,  of  devotion, 
of  grief;  death,  not  life,  is  its 
moral, — *  tout  le  monde  meurt 
jeune  '  its  key-note,  and  to  nourish 
and  keep  up  your  grief  a  sacred 
duty, — *mon  seul  repos  sera  de 
me  sentir  inconsolable.'  The  poor 
old  comtesse  describes  herself  as 
spending  two  nights  and  a  day 
sitting  by  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband,  holding  his  hand, — *  que 
je  rechauffais  dans  les  miennes,  au 
point  de  lui  donner  I'apparence  de 
la  vie ; '  and  again,  after  the  death 
of  her  daughter, — *  ma  m^re  y 
passa  le  jour  entier,  et  apres  la 
nuit  (comme  a  Rome  pres  d'une 
autre  chere  depouille),  immobile 
pres  de  celle-ci,  tenant  la  main  sans 
vie  de  son  enfant  dans  la  sienne,  et 
emp^hant  par  une  entreinte  de 
24  heures  le  froid  de  la  mort  de 
I'envahir,'  says  the  biographer  with 
much  admiration  of  this  morbid 
savourant  of  the  mere  passion  of 
grief^  drinking  deep  draughts  as  it 
were  of  sorrow  for  the  signs  of  the 
outward  loss.  *  He  is  not  there,' 
one  longs  to  say  to  the  poor  mother. 
How  much  more  touching,  healthy, 
and  true  was  David's  gnef  for  lus 
dead  child, — 'and  he  arose  from 
the  earth,  and  came  into  his  house, 
and  did  eat  bread,  for  he  said.  Now 
he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast, 
shall  I  bring  him  back  again  ?  I 
shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not 
come  back  to  me.' 

As  if  to  make  amends  for  the  over- 
plus of  sentiment  in  other  matters, 
there  are  one  or  two  most  curious 
little  glimpses  of  what  we  should 
consider  very  ultra  prose  in  the  book. 
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A  long  excuse  is  made  for  the  Ioto 
marriage  of  Alexandrine  and  Albert, 
*Bn  certains  pays  Fid^e  d*un  ma- 
nage ou  rinclmation  n'ait  point  de 
pa^  est  anssi  61oign^e  des  esprits 
qn'elle  leor  est  &mili^re  dans  la 
notre — que,  s'^ponser  sans  se  con- 
naitre  (et  k  plus  forte  raison  sans 
s'aimer)  semble  h  ceox-ci  aussi 
Strange,  je  dirai  presane  anssi  con- 
pable,  qn'il  semble  en  France  natnrel 
et  m^me  convenable.  II  ne  m*ap- 
partient  point  de  decider  lequel  de 
ces  deux  syst^mes  est  le  meillenr 
.  .  .  cette  histoire  manifieste  assez 
les  incony6nients  ainsi  que  les 
avantages  de  ce  systeme '  .  .  .  but 
still  she  inclines  to  believe  that 
the  example  of  A.  and  A.  'ferait 
pencher  la  balance  en  favour  d*un 
manage  comme  le  lenr,'  in  spite  of 
the  *  inconveniences  '  of  manying 
because  you  love  each  other. 

The  other  thing  which  strikes 
one  is  the  want  of  honour.  Pauline 
discovers  a  book  in  which  her 
brother  Albert  has  written  hia*  feel- 
ings '  (a  curious  hodgepodge  of 
heaven  and  love,  love  and  heaven, 
hmguefwrsy  raptures,  expectations  of 
dying  young ;  a  most'  unhealthy 
production  for  a  young  lad  of  twenty 
(who,  according  to  our  English  no- 
tions, ought  to  have  been  reading 
history  and  mathematics,  law  and 
classics,  and  attending  to  his 
cricket  and  boating),  which  she 
shows  privately  to  Alexandrine, 
'lui  ouvrant  ainsi  le  coeur  de  son 
fr^re.'  Alexandrine  then  gives  him 
a  journal  of  her  own,  *in  order  that 
he  might  know  all  her  faults; '  she 
has  pasted  paper  over  certain  pas- 
sages, which  show  that  she  is  b^^- 
ning  to  be  attached  to  him,  which 
the  unchivabous  lover  tears  off  and 
reads.  Certainly  heroes  have  gone 
down  in  France  since  the  days  of 
that  Amadis  de  Oaule,  '  bon  k  d6- 
rompre  hamois,  fendre  ennemi  et 
porter  en  croupe  belles  demoiselles 
sans  leur  parler  de  rien.'  His  lady 
love  is  extremely  annoyed,  but  for- 
^ves  him.  It  is  strange  to  see  how 
lightly  M.  de  Montalembert  takes 


the  matter.  *At  lovers'  perjuries 
they  say  Jove  laughs ; '  but  it  con- 
siderably diminishes  the  impression 
of  Albert's  delicacy  and  hcmour. 

The  first  volume  ends  with  the  ac- 
count of  Albert's  long  sickness  and 
agony,  the  passionate  attachment  of 
his  wife,  and  her  distress  at  losing 
him.  The  next  contains  the  death, 
also  by  consumption,  of  two  of  his 
sisters,  and  generally  speaking  of 
every  one  connected  with  the  family ; 
at  whatever  age  however  they  die, 
the  event  is  tdways  considered  as 
so  extraordinarily  remarkable  and 
distressing,  that  one  would  bave 
supposed  that  mankind  in  general 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  dying. 
Indeed  all  the  commonest  events  in 
life  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
peculiar  to  the  Feronnays.  One 
sister,  Eugenie,  has  always  an- 
nounced her  intention  to  die  young, 
or  at  least  to  enter  a  cloister ;  in- 
stead of  which,  much  to  her  own 
astonishment,  she  &lls  in  love,  mar- 
ries, and  has  four  children,  like  any 
ordinary  woman,  the  sensible  old 
priest  telling  her  that  this  is  her 
*  vocation.'  Her  biographer  wonders 
naively  at  this  remarkable  fate,  and 
when  she  dies,  talks  of  the  *  appa- 
rente  rigueur '  in  allowing  this  heart, 
'  si  detach^,  si  libre,  si  joyeusement 
pr6t  k  quitter  la  vie  ^  son  d^but ' 
to  be  *  rattach6  k  la  terre.'  It  is  a 
repetition  of  the  same  idea,  *  a  re- 
ligious '  is  a  monk  or  nun,  'entrer 
en  religion  *  is  to  leave  your  work 
in  this  world. 

The  only  healthy  natural  part  of 
the  book  is  the  account  of  the  family 
life  at  Bouri,  an  old  French  chateau, 
where  for  a  short  time  Alexandrine 
went  to  live  with  her  husband's 
&mily,  and  where  she  and  her 
sisters-in-law  taught  in  the  schools, 
looked  after  the  old  women,  sang 
and  played  in  church,  and  did  just 
what  goes  on  in  every  country  house 
in  England,  but  which  must  be  un- 
usual m  France  to  inspire  so  much 
admiration.  All  this  however  is 
chan^;ed  by  Alexandrine  for  a  more 
ascetic  and  'advanced'  mode  of  life 
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at  Paris,  into  wliioh  ehe  threw  her* 
self  with  Uie  fervx>iir  and  absorbed 
interest  with  whioh  she  did  every- 
thing.  It  is  extremely  touching  and 
absiud  to  hear  how,  at  this  period, 
when  she  was  one  day  visiting  a 
oonvent,  a  sceor  asked  her  for  money 
to  bay  a  pair  of  shoes  for  a  poor 
woman,  'qni  en  avait  absolmnent 
besoin.'  Madame  de  Feronnay  im- 
mediately pnlled  ont  her  pnrse,  and 
in  a  sbort  time  the  sistw  returned 
with  tiie  shoes,  which  she  insisted 
on  Alexandrine  wearing  herself, 
as  'she  was  certainly  &e  person 
who  wanted  them  most  of  her  ac- 
quaintance.' It  is  the  old  Mani- 
chflrasDi  of  Catholicism,  the  inherent 
vidonsness  of  matter ;  the  body  is 
to  be  kfipt  nnder  and  tormented  in 
every  possible  manner,  instead  of 
being  treated  as  '  the  temple  of  the 
Holy*  Ghost,'  to  be  rendered  by 
every  means  fit  for  the  most  perfect 
action  both  materially  and  mentally, 
lad  tlierefore  not  to  be  pampered, 
but  used  purely,  soberly,  con- 
acientionsly  —  a  gift,  as  talents, 
power,  eloquence,  aare  gifts.  Most 
truly,  no  one  can  serve  God  and  his 
^ow  creatures  without  many  wet 
leet  and  aching  heads  and  weary 
bodies^  but  then  they  come  in  the 
way  of  business,  a  means,  not  an 
end,  because  the  work  cannot 
otherwise  be  done ;  they .  are  not 
incurred  as  an  act  of  heroism  and 
virtoe  in  themselves.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  ascetio  ceremonial  act 
itself  is  very  striking  tihjroughout 
ilie  book.  It  is  evidently  considered 
tiiat  Gk>d  has  pleasure  in  seeing  poor 
Madame  de  Feronnay's  cold  wet 
feet,  and  ba4  shoes  whicb  let  in  the 
water ;  that  it  was  a  satis&otion  to 
Mm,  when  in  the  illness  of  which 
she  died,  she  was  seen  in  a  cpld 
dinrch  in  December,  so  ill-clothed 
and  ill-fed,  and  eoughing  so  violently 
that  'une  dame  qui  s'y  trouvait, 
Tentendant  tousser  et  regardant 
oette  femme  k  genoux,  si  pMe,  si 
paavrement  vStue,  et  qui  sembkuLt  si 
iuble,  envcr^  dire  qu'elle  donnerait 
bien  volontier^  du  lut  &  oette  pauvre 


dame^  trop  pauvre  sans  doute  pour 
se  procurer  le  n6ce8saire.'  Ac;«ini 
when  Uterally  dying,  she  insisted 
on  returning  to  the  same  church  to 
hear  mass  and  take  ihe  conmiunion. 

And  thus  we  come  round  to  the 
difficult  question,  What  does  please 
God  ?  answered  in  such  frightful 
ways  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Cutting  the  throats  of  whole 
hecatombs  of  beasts,  says  one  race ; 
sacrificing  your  children,  *  the  firuit 
of  your  body  for  the  sin  of  your 
soul,'  Iphigenia,  Jephthah's  dau^- 
ter,  the  offerings  to  Moloch,  the 
immuring  in  convents,  are  the  vary- 
ing forms  which  different  nations 
select;  filling  the  mouth  of  your 
grandmother  with  mnd  and  drown- 
ing her  in  the  holy  river,  says  the 
Hindoo ;  burning  a  live  man  aa 
one  of  God's  enemies,  tearing  his 
flesh  off  his  bones  with  the  most 
horrible  torments,  because  he  dis- 
agrees with  you  as  to  a  metaphysical 
doctrine,  said  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  alike  for  very  long  ;  de- 
priving him  of  poUtical  power,  cut- 
ting off  as  much  as  possible  of  his 
salary,  shutting  him  out  of  society, 
say  the  weaker  and  more  degenerate 
modems,  gradually  mitigating  their 
severities  as  the  dislike  to  seeing 
physical  pain  becomes  greater. 

There  has  been  a  grim,  stem 
seriousness  about  all  these  per- 
formances; a  thorough  belief  in 
their  virtue  and  efficacy;  an  un- 
doubting  confidence  that  they  knew 
and  were  doing  (Jod's  will ;  a  robust 
faith  even  about  St.  Catherine's 
love-sick  reveries.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  the  nineteenth  century 
to  go  in  for  sentimentalism  pur  et 
simple:  'XL  est  si  bon  de  croire,' 
says  the  old  count,  'si  bon  d'es- 
p6rer;'  and  the  whole  family  re- 
peat, it  is  so  nice  and  pretty  to 
believe.  *  J'6prouve  un  beisoin  irre- 
sistible d'appartenir  k  la  m6me  foi 
que  mon  pauvre  Albert.  Donner  k 
nn  mari  si  aim6,  qui  pent  vivre 
quelqnes  mois,  mais  dont  les  jours 
sont  compt6s,  une  demi^re  grande 
joie,'  says  Alexandrine,  not  unnatu- 
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rally  (*if  one's  conscience  ne  met 
pas  d'obstacle,'  she  pnts  in  as  it 
were  by  the  bye).  She  would 
*  have  become  a  Catholic,  if  only 
because  it  is  so  delightful  to  pray 
for  the  dead :'  a  belief  is  not  true 
or  false,  as  both  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant in '  the  old  times  died  to 
assert,  but  adopted  because  it  is 
'  so  pleasant.' 

It  seems  strange  that  it  should 
require  to  be  said,  if  the  religion  be 
true,  she  ought  not  to  be  kept  back 
by  the  fear  of  paining  her  mother ;  if 
it  is  false,  the  pleasure  of  taking  the 
sacrament  with  her  dying  husband 
is  hardly  reason  sufficient  for  adopt- 
ing it.  She  consents  when  she  mar- 
ries that  her  children  should  all  be 
brought  up  Catholics,  without  any 
distaste,  for  says  she,  '^  aucnn  temps 
de  ma  vie  je  n'aurais  d6sir6  avoir  des 
enfants  protestants;  je  les  aurais 
pr^fer^s  grecs,  mais  toujours  et 
avant  tout  catholiques.'  What 
strange  religion  is  ^is,  which  is 
good  enough  for  oneself,  but  which 
one  does  not  wish  one's  children, 
one's  own  flesh  and  blood,  to  be 
brought  up  in  ?  Her  Protestantism 
however  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
mildest  description;  she  has  *felt 
from  her  infancy  that  la  meilleure 
croyance  de  toutes  is  that  of  the 
Catholics  ; '  *  n*est-ce  pas  d'eux  que 
nous  avons  re^u  I'Evangile  ?  *  One 
only  wonders  indeed  that  she  held 
out  so  long.  Albert  himself  was 
apparently  the  only  person  who 
abstained  from  converting  her,  and 
when  at  the  last  moment  she  is 
making  up  her  mind  to  the  leap, 
Montalembert  writes,  *  Si  pm-  mat- 
heur  pov/r  eUe  il  est  mieux,  elle 
reculera,'  with  a  cold-blooded  ana- 
lysis of  the  situation,  which  is 
inexpressibly  painfrd. 

When  the  outside  acts  of  religion 
are  however  put  so  entirely  on  a 
level  of  importance  with  the  moral, 
it  becomes  perhaps  easier  to  under- 
stand such  a  momentous  change  on 
such  slight  grounds  ;  these  at  least 
could  be  adopted  simply  by  obe- 
dience, without  any  undue  strain 


on  the  understanding,  which  is  sup- 
pressed to  a  curious  extent.  The 
really  excellent  old  mother  of  the 
race  is  described  as  insisting,  in  her 
last  illness,  on  going  to  the  church 
to  communicate.  She  was  en- 
treated, '  de  ne  pas  sortir  a  jeiin  avant 
sept  heures  du  matin  quand  la  terre 
etait  couverte  de  neige.'  *  The  priest 
would  desire  it,'  she  rephed,  al- 
though she  had  communicated  and 
confessed  a  few  days  before.  The 
habit  had  become  a  tyrant,  and  re- 
duced her  to  the  state  of  an  utterly 
uninteUigent  child  or  servant.  To 
risk  one's  life  for  a  fellow-creature 
is  worth  while,  but  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  is  an  utter  abase 
of  the  gift  Gk>d  has  confided  to  ns. 
The  symbol  however  becomes  as 
important  as  the  substance  in  a 
certain  state  of  feeling. 

There  is  the  same  strange  mix- 
ture of  sacred  and  profane  imagery 
as  in  ultra-Evangelical  memoirs. 
When  the  old  count  dies  suddenly 
of  heart  disease,  the  young  daughter 
is  going  to  a  ball,  and  the  description 
of  her  coiffe  (Trnie  couronne  dejleurs 
— *  the  last  jparure  she  ever  wore  * 
(as  she  died  the  following  year) 
'soon  to  be  changed  for  another 
couronne  of  flowers  which  do  not 
fade,'  is  curiously  like  the  Low 
Church  tracts  comparing  the  feel- 
ings desirable  towards  the  court  of 
heaven  to  a  presentation  to  the 
Queen — ^the  going  to  a  drawing- 
room.  The  BSdt  is  fall  of  lon^ 
notes  necessary  to  explain  utterly  un- 
interesting allusions  to  holy  people 
of  high  family — only  good  to  show 
what  first-rate  socieiy  we  are  mov- 
ing in,  and  are  exactly  in  the  same 
strain  as  '  The  Power  of  Holiness,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Death  of  the  beaa- 

tiful  Daughter  of  the  E of ' 

(with  initials,  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake)  ;  the  tracts  on  Lady  Mary, 
or.  Not  of  this  World ;  the  touching 
passages  in  Lord  Haddo's  life— 
*What  more  striking  scene  for  a 
picture  than  that  of  the  British 
peer  fresh  from  the  House  of  Lords 
in  earnest  converse  with  this  poor 
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widow  at  the  door,  &c.  &e.  &c.,  on 
matters  of  salyation,'  &c.  &c.  Only 
the  advantage  of  form  is  so  greatly 
on  the  side  of  the  French,  that 
whereas  the  Evangelical  memoirs, 
generally  written  by  persons  of 
little  learning  and  no  taste,  are  read 
by  no  hnman  beings  bnt  those  of 
^eir  own  sect,  the  BecU  d'wne 
8(Bur  aspires  to  the  popularity  of 
a  tiliree-volame  novel  at  Mndie*s. 
The  procession  of  titled  personages 
thronghont  the  book  almost  equals 
that  of  the  Irish  Catholic  member 
who  not  long  ago,'in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  described  to  his 
delighted  audience  the  important 
advance  which  the  true  faith  was 
makiTig :  'for  have  we  not  seen  one 
marchioness,  two  duchesses,  three 
baronesses,  and  one  honourable  miss 
converted  in  the  last  two  years?' 

It  is  evidently  so  kind  of  a  Com- 
tene  or  a  Lady  Mary  to  be  re- 
Hgions:  the  coronet  adds  such  a 
grace  to  holiness. 

Her  hand  was  on  a  prayer-book  and  held  a 

Tinaigrett«  ; 
The  sign  of  man's  redemption  high  on  the 

bw»k  -was  set. 
But  abore  the  cross  there  glittered  a  golden 

coronet^ 

says  Monckton  Milnes.  The  whiffs 
of  patchouli  are  so  very  delicious 
amidst  the  clouds  of  incense ;  a 
saint  in  crape  is  clearly  so  very 
much  twice  a  saint  in  lawn—*  II 
n*y  a  pas  de  sottise  nouvelle  sous  le 
aoleil,  aurait  du  dire  Salomon,'  as 
Heine  observes  in  one  of  his  letters. 

The  profound  consciousness  of 
good  society  which  pervades  the 
book  culminates  in  the  old  mother's 
declaration,  *  Je  suis  bien  aise  de 
avoir  ....  dans  une  soci6t6 
franchement  aristocratique  ;  cette 
influence  sera  excellente  pour  lui, 
ime  sorte  de  choses  qui  coule  de 
aource,  et  qui  ne  se  produit  pas 
anasi  naturellement  dans  des  ter- 
rains ou  aucune  vieille  s^ve  n'a 
germ6 ;  je  I'ai  trop  senti  pour  n'en 
pas  dtre  convaincu.' 

The  love  of  effect  in  them  all, 
even  in  so  natural  a  person  as  Alex- 


andrine, is  most  remarkable.  At  the 
moment  of  her  act  of  abjuration 
and  conversion  in  her  dying  hus- 
band's room,  she  describes  in  her 
journal,  with  much  particularity,  her 
own  diess,  her  blue  and  white,  and 
the  dress  of  the  altar,  Hhe  blue 
moir6,  one  of  the  gowns  of  her 
trousseau  never  used. '  Then  comes 
an  account  of  the  first  communion, 
also  in  the  dying  Albert's  presence, 
the  white  muslins,  the  veil — *quel 
voile! — celui  de  marine/ — at  mid- 
night, that  he  might  communicate 
fasting  in  his  own  room,  *  un  autel 
par6,  des  fleurs,  des  lumi^res,'  adds 
the  sister.  '  Je  fus  4  la  grand' 
messe,*  says  Alexandrine  a  few  days 
after,  *  c'etait  la  F^te-Dieu,  tout  y 
6tait  charmant ' — as  if  it  were  for  an 
evening  pctrty — Mes  chants,  les 
encensoirs,  les  fleurs  jet^es.' 

There  is  a  gentillesse,  a  pretti- 
ness,  in  the  long  letters  and  pages 
of  description  in  her  journal  on  the 
agony  of  her  husband,  which  the 
poor  wife  sits  down  to  compose, 
perfectly  wonderful  in  our  eyes. 
They  none  of  them  seem  ever  to  be 
so  occupied  by  the  feeling,  the  emo- 
tion, or  the  sorrow,  as  to  be  unable 
to  describe  at  the  utmost  length 
their  own  state  of  mind,  the  effect 
from  the  outside,  how  *  I  stood,' 
'  how  he  looked ;'  which  is  almost 
incredible  to  the  English  nature, 
which  cannot  thus  get  outside  its 
own  emotions,  and  make  pictures  of 
its  own  tears.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  emotion 
was  real,  but  that  each  nation  has 
a  right  to  its  peculiar  mode  of  ex- 
pressing its  sensibility,  as  it  has  to 
its  own  language.  *  But  silent  as  we 
grow  when  feeling  most,  and  breath- 
less as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too 
deep,'  says  an  Englishman.  Under 
no  possible  circumstances  are  most 
Frenchmen  silent,  no  grief  can  make 
him  speechless.  But  even  given 
this  national  peculiarity,  one  cannot 
but  be  astonished  at  this  wonderful 
flux  of  sentimental  words  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions,  the  drama- 
tising of  emotions,  and  waterworks 
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of  feding,  lit  i^  times  when  most 
men  and  women  have  only  room  in 
tiieir  hearts  for  the  grief  itself. 

It  is  extremely  cnrions  to  see 
how  charming  this  style  of  thought 
must  be  considered  in  France  ;  to 
find  the  same  rose-water  sort  of 
boudoir  sentiment  quite  as  strong 
at  the  other  pole  of  thought.  M. 
Benan's  account  of  the  charmants 
eniretiens  on  the  lake  of  Ghililee,  the 
dSUoieum  a^ologties  of  the  Master  to 
his  disciples,  are  exactly  in  the 
same  ndgnarde  pretty  tone.  *  'Tis 
sintiment  kills  me,  says  I,'  as  the 
Irish  song  observes. 

The  last  years  of  poor  Alexan- 
drine's life  seem  to  have  been  spent 
in  fervours  of  religion  and  charity, 
while  she  gradually  drew  back  from 
even  the  most  innocent  occupa- 
tions. *■  Quand  k  tons  las  ouvrages 
purement  litt^raires,  romans,  me- 
moires  ou  htstoires,  dont  on  parlait 
autour  d'elle,  et  qui  Tint^ressaient 
naguere  plus  que  d'autres,  elle  n'y 
pr^tait  plus  la  moindre  attention,' 
says  her  biographer  complacently. 
The  utter  valuelessness  of  this  world 
is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
teaching ;  move  on,  move  on,  this 
world  is  of  no  consequence  except 
to  win  heaven.  '  Je  ^voudrais  tons 
mes  amis  a  la  Trappe  en  vue  de 
leur  bonheur  ^temel,*  says  poor 
Bug6nie  de  Ghi^rin.  *0h!  ne  me 
dites  pas  que  je  vais  gu6rir,'  says 
Alexandrine,  *laisse-moi  savourer 
la  pens^e  de  mourir.'  Indeed,  her 
death  seems  to  have  been  brought 
on  entirely  by  herself,  *  son  zele  Fa 
tu^e,'  'des  soins  raisonnables  I'eus- 
sent  pr^serv^e,'  repeats  one  and  an- 
other with  much  pride.  She  would 
not  allow  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  the 
room  in  the  convent  to  which  she 
had  retired  as  a  sort  of  lay  boarder, 
or  take  the  food  necessaiy  for 
her  health,  by  which  means  she 
managed  to  kill  herself  before  she 
was  forty.  Instead  of  feeling  this 
world  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance,  here  is  the  work  we 
are  set  to  do  by  our  Gk)d,  here  is 
our  appointed  place,  we  know  no- 


thing whatever  of  the  occupations 
of  the  next  world  (unless  What  tiie 
Bishop  of  Exeter  tells  us  is  true — 
i.e.,  '  that  Qod  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  to  us  that  these  are  formal 
ceremonial,  aye,  and  musical,  choral^ 
antiphonal !'),  and  the  only  way  to 
prepare  for  it  is  to  do  conscientiously 
the  work  set  us  here,  and  not  get 
aw^  from  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  utterly  morlnd  state  of  mind 
is  greatly  fostered  in  all  the  writers 
both  of  the  BScU  and  of  3ugSme 
de  OuSririy  by  the  pestilent  habit  of 
journalising  and  daily  letter  wri- 
ting :  of  cooking  one's  emotions  as 
it  were,  and  serving  them  up  hot 
and  hot  for  the  benefit  of  self  and 
friends,  which  is  here  carried  to  its 
utmost  and  most  pernicious  extent. 

In  Eugenie  de  Ghi^rin,  the  ex- 
treme monotony  of  her  outward  ex- 
istence, naturally  tempted  her  to 
spin  her  spider's  web  almost  entirely 
out  of  her  own  sensations.  In  her 
life  of  perpetual  reverie  without  any- 
particular  object,  it  was,  perhaps, 
diflBcult  for  it  to  be  otherwise,  but 
it  is  curious  that  it  should  be  sujv 
posed  interesting  to  the  public  to 
hear,  *J'ai  dit  que  c'^tait  un  jour 
pour  6crire, — Qu'6crire  ?  je  n'en 
sais  rien,  je  sens  que  si  j'avais  un 
cadre  je  le  remplirais  tons  les  jours.  ^ 
Instead  of,  I  have  something  to  say^ 
how  shall  I  express  it  P  it  is,  I  want 
to  say  something,  what  can  I  find 
to  express  ?  Inasmuch,  however,  aa 
there  was  no  terra  firma  of  action 
whatever  in  her  life — one  purely  of 
emotions  and  affections — the  mi- 
raculous and  the  dreamy  do  not  cut 
across  one  so  strangely  as  in  the 
Becit  *  Tout  le  monde  meurt  jeune 
a  present,'  *la  mort  est  partoui,' 
*  helas !  nous  ne  faisons  que  passer 
sur  les  pas  des  morts,'  comes  in  like 
the  refrain  of  a  sad  romance  with 
poor  Eugenie,  for  more  harmo* 
niously  than  mixed  up  with  the  De 
la  Feronnay  parvresy  the  jevrels, 
the  'moires  antiques,'  'oouronnes 
de  fleurs,'  '  rubis  roses,'  and  the 
charms  of  *  Mademoiselle  de  France, 
la  plus  charmante  princesse  qui  a 
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JHDttB  ezigi^'  who  goes  to  bed  at 
nine  o'clock  because  the  Chateau 
de  frohsdorf  is  so  dull.  '  Que 
n'ai&-je  Mt  xm  journal  de  Tagonie 
de  Maurice,  inestimable  recneil  dont 
oed  n'est  que  Tombre !'  poor  £u- 
^km*8  speech  after  writing  down 
erezything  even  the  most  trivial 
diciunstances,  is  more  in  keeping 
tJian  when  Alexandrine  puts  toge- 
ther the  materials,  at  Montalem-* 
b^'s  request,  of  the  loves  of  her- 
self and  Albert,  the  early  death  of 
the  husband,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  wife,  to  be  set  into  an '  ^fiante 
histoire*  for  the  benefit  of  the  world, 
'bntnot  to  be  published  sooner  than 
ten  years !'  she  insists.  In  a  certain 
methodistic  set,  to  be  ^  put  into  a 
tzact'  is  the  great  object  of  ambi- 
tkm;  but  one  is  amused  to  see  the 
same  feeling  among  the  cream  of 
French  society. 

Again, '  Je  crois  aux  miracles  de 
gn^nson  et  d'autres  bien  av6r6s, 
comma  ceux  dont  parle  St.  Augus- 
tin,  Bossuet,  on  ceux  qu'on  voit  de 
nos  jours,  j'esp^raistoujours,'  writes 
the  poor  sister  when  Maurice  is 
^ying,  *j 'avals  6crit  an  Prince  de 
Menlohe,  et  j'attendais  un  mi- 
ncle.'  This,  in  a  remote  French 
eoQiitay  village,  is  at  all  events  more 
comprehensible  than  Albert  lying 
^th  a  reHc  in  his  hands  and  a 
Pans  physician  by  his  bedside. 

'n  vaut  mieux  d'un  chapelet 
qtt'un  Uvre  dans  la  poche  d'un  la- 
Iwnrenr,'  the  fear  of  knowing  too 
Dittch,  the  crime  of  knowledge  which 
has  beset  the  world  ever  since  the 
days  of  Adam,  comes  with  more 
grace  out  of  Eugenie's  mouth  than 
when  Alexandrine  gives  up  reading 
^iwtory  as  pleasing  to  God,  or  Lord 
Baddo  (as  recorded  in  his  life) 
<*aamg  to  draw  or  paint  because 
^  are  not  *  religious  occupations,' 
^t  'a  device  of  Satan  to  detract 
from  his  efficiency,'  and  sells  his 
pwstttres,  'because  a  high  cultivation 
of  art  is  inconsistent  with  the  reli- 


gion of  Christ.'  In  all  these  oases 
the  unhealthy  bodies  seem  to  have 
created  the  unhealthy  scruples,  and 
the  lying  spirits  to  have  iSeen  mis- 
taken for  file  direct  voice  of  God, 
while  conversely  the  unhealthy 
scruples  have  again  helped  to  de- 
strov  the  unlucli^  bodies. 

Tne  use  of  sentimentalism  as  an 
engine  to  arouse  raptures,  feelings, 
moods,  in  which  religion  is  sup- 
posed to  consist,  is  not  in  the  least 
confined  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  the  excesses  of  the  'Mois 
de  Marie '  *  (an  admirable  account 
of  which  may  be  found  in  Le 
Maudit)  have  their  parallels  in  the 
revivals  of  America  and  Ireland. 
The  mawkish  sentiment  and  coarse 
familiarity  of  the  epithets  addressed 
to  '  sweet  Jesus '  in  books  of  the 
Methodist  creed  and  their  equiva- 
lents in  the  Church,  are  exactly  in 
spirit  like  the  Litanies  'de  la  Saante 
Yierge,'  and  the  strange  literature 
of  the  spouses  of  Christ  from  St. 
Catherine  downwards.  There  is  a 
wonderful  song  of  Schubert's,  *  The 
Nun,'  almost  frightful  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  passion  of  the  least  spiritual 
kind  for  the  Brcmttgam,  ending  in 
almost  a  shriek,  half  rapture  half 
agony,  as  the  miserable  devotee 
dies  and  wins  heaven,  as  she  be- 
lieves, at  a  spasm.  The  difference 
is  in  degree,  not  kind,  between 
this  and  the  enthusiasiic  young 
Methodist  '  evangelical '  reading, 
by  order  of  her  pastor,  all  the  ve- 
hement love  passages  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  with  long  interpreta- 
tions of  its  glowing,  fervid,  and 
not  very  decent  Eastern  imagery 
adapted  to  her  Saviour;  digging 
into  her  poor  little  self  to  discover 
the  exact  hour  and  day  when  her 
conversion  took  place,  inquiring 
anxiously  whether  she  has  'assu- 
rance ; '  and  singing  passionate 
hymns  about  the  '  blood  of  Christ ' 
to  the  most  exciting  music  she  can 
get  at  however  inappropriate,  a  love 


'  The  month  of  May  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin,  probably  only  as  Buif* 
'^"•or  to  some  goddess  Maia.    Query :  Are  the  •  May  meetings'  a  further  *  development? ' 
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song  out  of  an  opera  or  a  German 
drinking  song  intended  to  celebrate 
Bier  and  Tahak.^  The  result  ap- 
pears to  be  the  sam6  in  both  phases 
of  faith — a  hard  self-sufficient  be- 
lief in  the  exclusive  salvation  of 
'  self  and  friends.'  It  is  curious  to 
read  the  contemptuous  pity  of  each 
side  for  the  other,  which  make  the 
De  la  Feronnays*  talk  of  '  ces  pau- 
vresProtestantes/  'cesmalheureuses 
Anglaises/  who  would  not prostemer 
themselves  in  St.  Peter's,  and  lament 
over  the  death  of  Madame  d' Alopius, 
a  very  religious  woman,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  reprobate,  and  compare 
it  with  the  extreme  Low  Church  de- 
clarations that  no  Bomanist  can  be 

saved ;  that  Mr. is  *  an  infidel' 

because  his  views  on  the  Sabbath 
differ  from  their  own,  or  that  *  the 
end  of  the  Broad  Church  doctrine 
is  a  God-dishonouring,  soul-destroy- 

The  last  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  world 
has  even  less  reality  in  it — the  sham 
Catholicism  with  which  we  are  now 
deluged.  It  is  a  poor  imitation  of 
that  grand  old  fabric  of  Romanism, 
which  will  endure  as  long  as  there 
are  minds  to  whom  the  burden  of 
thinking,  of  judging  for  themselves, 
of  directing  their  own  actions  or 
beliefs,  is  intolerable — who  only  ask 
to  be  led,  on  a  good  road  if  possible, 
but  anyhow  to  be  led.  A  Ritualist 
service  is  indeed  a  wonderful  sight; 
here  the  efficacy  of  fine  clothes 
comes  out  in  its  naked  folly,  un- 
sofbened  by  custom,  prescription, 
association,  and  symbolism,  as  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  Protestant  to 
realise  the  tremendous  solemnity  of 
the  real  Catholic  belief  of  what  is 
going  on  at  every  service  of  the 
mass.  There  is  your  God  in  the 
body,  present  as  soon  as  the  conse- 
cration has  taken  place — there,  in 
that  spot  before  your  eyes.      No 


amount  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
can  be  precious  enough    for    the 
vessels  wnich  hold  Him.  There  is  a 
mixture  of  the  sensuous  and  the  spi- 
ritual which  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  conceive.    The  whole  wor- 
ship is  one  consistent  and  majestic 
symbolism:  the  long  aisles  filled  with 
worshippers,  who  are  not  intended  to 
hear  and  understand — ^to  see  the  act 
from  afar,  to  know  when  to  prostrate 
themselves  in  adoration   of   their 
present  Deity,  is  to  partake  of  the 
service.     Each  part  of  the  building, 
each  motion  of   the   priest,   each 
colour    of   his    vestments,    has   a 
meaning :  is  a  means  of  expression 
of  the  one  great  truth  of  the  media- 
tion of  the  priest  for  the  people, 
the  sacrifice  of   the    Christ  Gfod, 
offered  up  in  the  flesh  before  their 
eyes  by  him.     In  theory  at  least, 
even    the    robes    of    the    efficient 
accordingly    are    holy ;    the    most 
gorgeous  stuffs,  symbolic  in  colour 
and  design,  are  embroidered  con- 
scientiously as  a  holy  work  by  the 
consecrated  virgins   of  the   Lord, 
and  are   the  fitting  garments  for 
one  performing  so  awful  a  miracle, 
and   standing    between    Gtod    and 
man.     The  whole  theory  hangs  to- 
gether consistently.     But  when  the 
Reverend   Smith   goes  to   Jones's 
shop,  and  buys  ten  yards  of  yellow 
satin,  which  is  made  up  with  gold 
lace  by  Robinson  the  ecclesiastical 
tailor ;  and  when,   with   the  half 
doubt  which    possesses  even    the 
most  *  advanced  '  Protestant  mind 
as  to  the  Real  Presence  of  the  local 
God  (for  if  he  no  longer  doubts  he 
may  be   said  to  have  passed   the 
dividing  line  to  Rome),  he  walks 
up  to  the  altar  in  it,  it  becomes 
sentimentalism  of  the  lowest  kind. 
The  yellow  satin  is  worn  because  it 
is  'pretty,'   because  *the  effect  of 
gorgeous  arrangements  may  be  seen 
to  be  attractive  by  the  example  of 
the  theatres,'  &c.* 


'  *Ah  perdona/  from  La   Clemensa  di 
&vourite  nymn  tunes  with  certain  creeds. 
*  See  The  Chvrch  and  the  World. 


Tito,  and  Crambamboli,    are  common   and 

/-   oogle 
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There  is  no  room  in  Protes- 
tantism for  an  intermediary  be- 
tween Gk>d  and  man — ^the  sham 
jRiest  is  only  attempting  to  pro- 
duce an  attractive  show.  For  it 
is  snrely  as  strange  a  view  of  the 
Ahnighiy's  likes  and  dislikes  to  be- 
lieve that  He  is  pleased  with  yellow 
satin  pure  and  simple,  as  tlmt  He 
t^es  pleasure  in  the  holes  of  poor 
Madame  de  Feronnay's  shoes,  or 
i^  intolerably  bad  music  and  bare- 
ness of  the  Low  Church  ritual,  or 
yie  frantic  howls  and  contortions  of 
a  revival  meeting.  It  is  only  in 
tiie  twilight  of  the  Romish  Church 
that  the  belief  in  fine  clothes  as 
religious  objects  or  helps  can  really 
eodst;  there  the  halo  of  ancient 
Qsa^  and  gorgeous  symbolism  may 
save  them  a  little  longer.  But  now 
every  place  and  comer  *is  pene- 
trated by  the  insolent  light,'  not  of 
reverent  examination,  but  of  weary 
doubt,  and  uncertainty,  and  sciolism, 
what  does  it  matter  P 

The  want  of  the  world  at  present 
is  for  more  reverence  for  what  is 
really  reverable;  and  the  answer 
we  get  from  one  side  the  Church 
is,  *  Oh,  give  us  more  yellow  and 
green  satin,  more  flowers,  more  in- 
toning'— (*The  great  want  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  more  colour,' 
said  one  of  its  female  dignitaries 
ihe  other  day).  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  answered  by  the  supreme 
excellence  of  ugliness,  of  bad  sing- 
ing, and  bare  poor  architecture; 
while  the  fervid  exaltation  (the 
object  sought  after  by  both  alike) 
is  to  be  reached  by  the  whipping 
up  of  interior  emotions,  the  excite- 
ment of  feeKng.  But  of  all,  how- 
ever attained,  the  answer  is  the 
same — more  moods,  moods,  moods. 
Let  the  results  of  the  Mois  de  Marie 
and  the  revivals  answer  as  to  the 
use  of 'moods.' 

Now  there  is  no  harm  in  satin, 
no  harm  in  flowers  and  music,  or 
even  in  the  accounts  of  the  pious 
^nehements  of  Lady  Marys  and 


French  marquises;  but  these  are 
not  religion.  There  is  work  to  be 
done  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
ravissa/nte  toilette  that  a  church  can 
put  on  does  not  help  us  to  do  it. 

If  we  believe  religion  to  be  the 
true  perception  of  our  relation  to 
the  Creator  through  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
knowledge  of  God's  will,  and  the 
earnest  struggle  to  carry  it  out  to 
the  best  of  our  ability ;  to  live 
honestly,  conscientiously,  and  tho- 
roughly the  life  and  do  the  work 
which  Qod  has  put  each  man  into 
the  world  to  accomplish ;  to  learn 
first,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power, 
what  it  is  He  wishes  us  to  do,  and 
then  humbly  to  strive  to  do  it,  we 
shall  not  find  that  any  of  our  facul- 
ties are  too  many,  or  that  we  im- 
prove our  tree  by  lopping  off  half 
the  branches.  Religion  is  not  so 
small  a  thing  as  to  be  apprehended 
by  feeling  alone.  "We  must  cultivate 
our  reason  and  our  intelligence  as 
much  as  our  moral  sense  and  our 
hearts ;  and  all  this  whipping  up 
of  emotions,  this  driving  and  stri- 
ving after  sentimental  enthusiasms, 

To  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky, 

which  ends  too  often  either  in  early 
death,  as  was  the  case  with  Eugenie 
de  Gu6rin,  Albert  de  la  Feronnay, 
and  his  wife  and  sisters  (the  sickly 
temperament  being  probably  both 
cause  and  effect),  or  in  the  reaction 
which  one  so  often  sees  in  the  chil- 
dren of  great  devotees ;  this  spas- 
modic attempt  after  moods,  and 
straining  after  effect,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blunders  of  the  many  which 
unlucky  men  have  made  in  their 
painfril,  earnest  search  after  the 
good  and  right  and  true,  and  seems 
a  strange  result  of  the  religion 
which  has  charged  us  to  ^  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  world,'  the  word 
'  soberly '  repeated  as  it  is  again  and 
again. 
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THE  YAMPIBFS  THIRD  STOBY. 
OF  A  mOH-MIKDED   FAMILY. 


rtfae  Yenerable  diy  of  Bardwan, 
O  warrior  king  !  (qooih  the 
Vampire)  dtuixig  the  reign  of  the 
miff hiy  Bapsen,  flonrishea  one  Ba- 
jewwar,  a  Bajpnt  warrior  of  dis- 
tangoiahed  fiEune.  By  his  valour  and 
conduct  he  had  risen  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  army  to  command  it  as 
its  captain.  And  arrived  at  that 
digniiy  he  did  not  put  a  stop  to  all 
improvements,  like  other  chi^,  who 
rejoice  to  rest  and  to  retom  thanks; 
on  the  contrary,  he  became  such  a 
reformer  that,  to  some  extent,  he 
remodeUed  the  art  of  war. 

Instead  of  attending  to  roles  and 
regulations  drawn  np  by  pnndits 
and  Brahman  8  in  their  stndies,  he 
consulted  chiefly  his  own  experi^ice 
and  judgment.  He  threw  aside  the 
systematic  plans  of  campaigns  laid 
down  in  the  Shastras  (ancient 
books),  and  he  acted  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  He  displayed  a 
skill  in  the  choice  of  ground,  in  the 
use  of  light  troops,  and  in  securing 
his  own  supplies  whilst  he  cut  off 
those  of  the  enemy,  which  Kartikaya 
himself^  god  of  war,  might  have 
envied.  Finding  that  the  bows  of 
his  troops  were  clumsy  and  slow  to 
use,  he  had  them  all  changed  before 
compelled  so  to  do  by  defeat ;  he 
also  ffave  his  attention  to  the  sword- 
hanmes,  which  cramped  the  men's 
grasp,  but  which,  having  been 
used  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 
were  considered  perfect  weapons. 
And  he  organised  a  special  corps  of 
warriors  using  fire  arrows,  and  he 
soon  brought  it  to  such  perfection 
that,  by  using  it  against  the  ele- 
phants of  his  enemies,  he  gained 
many  a  campaign. 


One  instance  of  his  superior  jadg(- 
ment  I  am  about  to  quote  to  thee, 
O  Yikram,  afl»r  whieb  I  return  to 
my  tale  ;  for  thou  art  truly  a  war* 
rior  king,  very  likely  to  imitate  the 
innovations  of  the  great  geoenl 
Bajeshwar. 

A  grunt  from  the  monarch  was 
the  r«nilt  of  the  Vampire's  sneer. 

I  resume.  He  found  his  master's 
armies  recruited  from  Northern  Hin* 
dostan,  and  officered  by  kshatriya 
warriors,  who  grew  great  only  b^ 
cause  they  grew  old  and — ^fat.  Thus 
the  energy  and  talent  of  the  younger 
men  were  worse  than  wasted  in 
troubles  and  disorders;  whilst  the 
seniors  were  often  so  ancient  that 
they  could  not  mount  their  chargers 
unaided,  nor,  when  they  were 
mounted,  could  they  see  anything  a 
dozen  yards  before  them.  But  they 
had  served  in  a  certain  obsolete 
campaign,  and  until  Rajeshwar  gave 
them  pensions  and  dismissals,^they 
claimed  a  right  to  take  first  part  in 
all  campaigns  present  and  future. 
The  commander-in-chief  refrised  to 
use  any  captain  who  could  not 
stand  steady  on  his  legs  or  endure 
the  sun  for  a  whole  day.  When  a 
soldier  distinguished  himself  in  ac- 
tion he  raised  him  to  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  warrior  caste. 
And  whereas  it  had  been  the  habit 
to  lavish  circles  and  bars  of  silver 
and  other  metals  upon  all  those 
who  had  joined  in  the  war,  whether 
they  had  sat  behind  a  heap  of  sand 
or  had  been  foremost  to  attack  the 
foe,  he  broke  through  the  perni- 
cious custom,  and  rendered  the 
honour  valuable  by  conferring  it 
only  upon  the  deserving.     I  need 
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hardly  say,  tiiat  in  an  inordinately 
short  space  of  time  his  army  beat 
0fery  king  and  general  that  op- 
posed ii 

One  day  the  great  commander-in- 
chief  was  seated  in  a  certain  room 
near  the  threshold  of  lus  gate,  when 
the  Toices  of  a  nnmber  of  people 
oaiside  were  heard.  Bajeshwar 
asked,  'Who  is  at  the  door,  and 
idttt  is  ihe  meaning  of  the  noise  I 
hear?'  The  porter  replied,  'It  is 
a  fine  thing  yonr  honour  has  asked. 
Many  persons  come  sitting  at  the 
door  of  the  rich  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  and  wealth. 
When  they  meet  together  they  talk 
of  varions  things  :  it  is  these  very 
peojde  who  are  now  making  this 


Bajeshwar,  on  hearing  this,  re- 
nudned  silent. 

In  Uie  meantime  a  traveller,  a 
Bajput^  by  name  Birbal,  hoping  to 
obiin  employment,  came  fi?om  the 
southern  quarter  to  the  palace  of 
the  chief.  The  porter  having  lis- 
tened to  his  story,  made  the  cirw 
comstanoe  known  to  his  master, 
B^ing,  *0  chief!  an  armed  man 
has  arrived  here,  hoping  to  obtain 
employment,  and  is  e^Anding  at  the 
door.  J£  I  receive  a  conmiand  he 
■hall  be  brought  into  your  honour's 
presence.' 

*  Bring  him  in,*  cried  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The  porter  brought  him  in,  and 
Bajeshwar  inquired,  *  O  Rajput, 
who  and  what  art  thou  ? ' 

Birbal  submitted  that  he  was  a 
person  of  distinguished  fame  for  the 
lue  of  weapons,  and  that  his  name 
fcr  fidelity  and  valour  had  gone 
forth  to  the  uttermost  end  of 
Bharat-Kandha.^ 

The  chief  was  well  accustomed  to 
^  style  of  self-introduction,  and 
its  only  effect  upon  his  mind  was  a 
'nah  to  shame  the  man  by  showing 
him  that  he  had  not  the  least 
fawwledge  of  weapons.    He  there- 


fore bade  him  bare  his  blade  and 
perform  some  feat. 

Birbal  at  once  drew  his  good 
sword.  Guessing  the  thoughts 
which  weire  hovering  about  the 
chief's  mind,  he  put  forth  his  left 
hand,  extending  the  forefinger  up- 
wards, waved  his  blade  like  the 
arm  of  a  windmill  round  his  head, 
and,  with  a  dexterous  stroke,  so 
shaved  off  a  bit  of  nail  that  it  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  not  a  drop  of 
blood  appeared  upon  the  finger-tip. 

*  Live  for  ever  ! '  exclaimed  Ba- 
jeshwar in  admiration.  He  then 
addressed  to  the  recruit  a  few 
questions  concerning  the  art  of 
war,  or  rather  concerning  his  pe- 
culiar views  of  it.  To  all  of  which 
Birbal  answered  with  a  spirit  and 
a  judgment  which  convinced  the 
hearer  that  he  was  no  common 
sworder. 

Whereupon  Bajeshwar  bore  off 
the  new  man  at  arms  to  the  palace 
of  the  king  Bupsen,  and  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  engaged 
without  delay. 

The  king,  being  a  man  of  few 
words  and  real  ideas,  after  hearing 
his  commander-in-chief,  asked,  *0 
Rajput,  what  shalt  I  give  thee  for 
thy  daily  expenditure  ?' 

'  Give  me  a  thousand  ounces  of 

rid  daily,'  said  Birbal,  *  and  then 
shall  have  wherewithal  to  live 
on.' 

*  Hast  thou  an  army  with  thee  ?* 
exclaimed  the  king  in  the  greatest 
astonishment. 

*  I  have  not,'  responded  the  Raj- 
put somewhat  stiffly.  '  I  have  first, 
a  wife ;  second,  a  son ;  third,  a 
daughter;  fourth,  myself;  there  is 
no  fifth  person  with  me.' 

All  the  people  of  the  court  on 
hearing  this  turned  aside  their  heads 
to  laugh,  and  even  the  women  who 
were  peeping  at  the  scene,  covered 
their  mouths  with  their  veils.  The 
Rajput  was  then  dismissed  the  pre- 
sence. 
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It  is,  however,  noticeable  amongst 
yon  humans,  that  the  world  often 
takes  yon  at  your  own  valuation. 
Set  a  high  price  upon  yourselves, 
and  each  man  shall  say  to  his 
neighbour,  '  In  this  man  there  must 
be  something.'  Tell  every  one  that 
you  are  brave,  clever,  generous,  or 
even  handsome,  and  after  a  time 
they  will  begin  to  believe  you.  And 
when  thus  you  have  attained  suc- 
cess, it  will  be  harder  to  unconvince 
them  than  it  was  to  convince  them. 
Thus 

'  Listen  not  to  him,  sirrah,'  cried 
EAJa  Yikram  to  Dharma-Dhwaj, 
the  young  prince,  who  had  fallen  a 
little  way  behind  and  was  giving 
ear  attentively  to  the  Vampire's 
•ethics.  *  Listen  to  him  not.  And 
tell  me,  villain,  with  these  ignoble 
principles  of  thine,  what  will  become 
of  modesty,  humility,  self-sacrifice, 
and  a  host  of  other  good  qualities 
{guna)  which — which  are  good 
quaHties  ?' 

*  I  know  not,'  rejoined  the  Baital, 
'neither  do  I  care.  But  my  habi- 
tually inspiriting  a  succession  of 
human  bodies  has  taught  me  one 
fact.  The  wise  man  knows  himself, 
and  is,  therefore,  neither  unduly 
humble  nor  elated,  because  he  had 
no  more  to  do  with  making  himself 
than  with  the  cut  of  his  cloak,  or 
with  the  fitness  of  his  loin-cloth. 
But  the  fool  either  loses  his  head 
by  comparing  himself  with  still 
greater  fools,  or  is  prostrated  when 
he  finds  himself  inferior  to  others 
and  lesser  fools.  This  shyness  he 
calls  modesty,  humility,  and  so 
forth.  Now,  whenever  entering  a 
corpse,  whether  it  be  of  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  I  feel  peculiarly 
modest,  I  know  that  my  tenement 
lately  belonged  to  some  conceited 
ass.     And ' 

'Wouldst  thou  have  me  bump 
thy  back  against  the  ground  ?'  asked 
Bajah  Vikram  angrily. 


The  Baital  muttered  some  reply 
scarcely  intelligible  about  his  having 
this  time  stumbled  upon  a  meta- 
physical thread  of  ideas,  and  then 
continued  his  story. 

Now  Bupsen,  the  king,  began  by- 
inquiring  of  himself  why  the  Raj- 
put had  rated  his  services  so  highly. 
Then  he  reflected  that  if  this  re- 
cruit had  asked  so  much  money,  it 
must  have  been  for  some  reason 
which  would  afterwards  become 
apparent.  Next,  he  hoped  that  if 
he  gave  him  so  much,  his  generosity 
might  some  day  turn  out  to  his 
own  advantage.  Finally,  with  this 
idea  in  his  mind,  he  summoned 
Birbal  and  the  steward  of  his 
household,  and  said  to  the  latter, 
'  GKve  this  Eajput  a  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  doily  from  our  trea- 
sury.* 

It  is  related  that  Birbal  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  his  wealth.  He 
used  every  morning  to  divide  it 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was 
distributed  to  Brahmans  and  Pur- 
vhitas.*  Of  the  remaining  moiety, 
having  made  two  parts,  he  gave 
one  as  alms  to  pilgrims,  Vishnu's 
mendicants  (Bairagis)  and  worship- 
pers of  Shiva  (Sanyasis)  whose 
bodies,  smeared  with  ashes  and 
hardly  covered  with  a  narrow  cot- 
ton cloth  and  a  rope  about  their 
loins,  and  whose  heads  of  artificial 
hair  clotted  like  a  rope,  besieged 
his  gate.  With  the  remaining 
fourth,  having  caused  food  to  be 
prepared,  he  fed  the  poor,  and  him- 
self and  his  family  ate  what  was 
left.  Every  evening,  arming  him- 
self with  sword  and  buclder,  he 
took  up  his  position  as  guard  at  the 
royal  bedside,  and  walked  round  it 
all  night  sword  in  hand.  If  the 
king  chanced  to  wake  and  asked 
who  was  present,  Birbal  immedi- 
ately gave  reply  that  *  Birbal  is 
here  ;  whatever  command  you  give, 
that  he  will  obey.'     And  oftentimes 


*  The  ancient  name  of  a  priest  by  profession,  meaning  *  prsepositus '  or  prseses.  He  was 
the  friend  and  connsellor  of  a  chief,  the  minister  of  a  fing,  and  his  companion  in  peace 
and  war.    (M.  Miiller's  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  485.) 
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Bapsen  gave  him  nnnsnal  com- 
mands, for  it  is  said,  *To  try  thy 
servant,  bid  him  do  things  in  season 
and  out  of  season :  if  he  obey  thee 
willingly,  know  him  to  be  useftil; 
if  he  reply,  dismiss  him  at  once. 
Thos  is  a  servant  tried,  even  as  a 
wife  by  the  poverty  of  her  husband, 
and  brethren  and  friends  by  asking 
their  aid.' 

In  such  manner,  throngh  desire 
of  money,  Birbal  remained  on  guard 
all  night ;  and  whether  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  sitting,  going  or 
wandering  about,  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  held  his  master  in 
watchful  remembrance.  This,  in- 
deed, is  the  custom ;  if  a  man  sell 
another  the  latter  is  sold,  but  a  ser- 
vant by  doing  service  sells  himself, 
and  when  a  man  has  become  de- 
pendent, how  can  he  be  happy? 
Certain  it  is  that,  however  intelli- 
gent, clever,  or  learned  a  man  may 
be,  yet,  while  he  is  in  his  master's 
presence,  he  remains  silent  as  a 
dumb  man,  and  struck  with  dread. 
Only  while  he  is  awayfrom  his  lord, 
can  he  be  at  ease.  Hence,  learned 
men  say  that  to  do  service  aright, 
is  harder  than  any  religious  study. 

On  one  occasion  it  is  related  that 
there  happened  to  be  heard  at  night 
time  the  wailing  of  a  woman  in  a 
neighbouring  cemetery.  The  king 
on  hearing  it  called  out,  *  Who  is  in 
waiting?' 

*  I  am  here,'  replied  Birbal,  *what 
command  is  there  ? ' 

*  Gk),*  spoke  the  king,  *to  the 
place  whence  proceeds  this  sound 
of  a  woman  crying,  and  having 
inquired  the  cause  of  her  grie^ 
return  quickly.' 

On  receiving  this  order  the  Raj- 
put went  to  obey  it,  and  the  king, 
onseen  by  him,  and  attired  in  a  black 
dress,  followed  for  the  purpose  of 
obeenring  his  courage. 

Presently  Birbal  arrived  at  the 


cemetery.  And  what  sees  he  there  ? 
A  beautiful  woman  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  loaded  with  jewels  from  head 
to  foot,  holding  a  horn  in  her  right 
and  a  necklace  in  her  left  hand. 
Sometimes  she  danced,  sometimes 
she  jumped,  and  sometunes  she  ran 
about.  There  was  not  a  tear  in  her 
eye,  but  beating  her  head  and  mak- 
ing lamentable  cries,  she  kept  dash- 
ing herself  on  the  ground. 

Seeing  her  condition  and  not  re- 
cognising the  goddess  bom  of  sea 
foam,  and  whom  all  the  host  of 
heaven  loved,  ^  Birbal  inquired, 
*Why  art  thou  thus  beating  thy- 
self and  crying  out?  Who  art 
thou  ?  And  what  grief  is  upon 
thee  ? ' 

*  I  am  the  Royal-Luck,'  she  re- 
plied. 

'  For  what  reason,'  asked  Birbal, 
'  art  thou  weeping  ? ' 

The  goddess  then  began  to  relate 
her  position  to  the  Rajput.  She 
said,  with  tears,  *  In  the  king's 
palace  low  caste  (Shudra)  acts  are 
done,  and  hence  misfortune  will 
certainly  fall  upon  it,  and  I  shall 
forsake  it.  After  a  month  has 
passed  the  king,  having  endured 
excessive  affliction,  will  die.  In 
grief  for  this  I  weep.  I  have 
brought  much  happiness  to  the 
king's  house,  and  hence  I  am  ftdl 
of  regret  that  this  my  prediction 
cannot  in  any  way  prove  untrue.' 

'Is  there,'  asked  Birbal,  *any 
remedy  for  this  trouble,  so  that  the 
king  may  be  preserved  and  live  a 
hundred  years  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  goddess,  'there  is. 
About  eight  miles  to  the  east  thou 
wilt  find  a  temple  dedicated  to  my 
terrible  sister  Devi.  Offer  to  her 
thy  son's  head,  cut  off  with  thine 
own  hand,  and  the  reign  of  thy 
king  shall  endure  for  an  age.'  So 
saying  Raj-Lakshmi  disappeared. 

Birbal  answered  not  a  word,  but 


*  Lakshmi,  Goddess  of  Prosperity ;  Baj-Lakshmi,  the  Kind's  Fortune,  which  we 
■boold  call  tutelaiy  genius.  Lakshi-diara  is  our  *  luckless/  forming,  as  Mr.  Ward  says, 
an  extfaordinary  coincidence  of  sound  and  meaning,  in  languages  so  different.  But  the 
deriTation  is  very  distinct. 
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with  Imrried  steps  he  tamed  to- 
wards his  home.  The  king  still  in 
black,  BO  as  not  to  be  seen,  followed 
him  closely  and  observed  and  lis- 
tened to  everything  he  did. 

The  Bajput  went  straight  to  his 
wife,  awakened  her,  and  related  to 
her  eveiything  that  had  happened. 
The  wise  have  said,  '  she  alone  de- 
serves the  name  of  wife  who  always 
receives  her  husband  with  affection- 
ate and  submissive  words.'  When 
she  heard  the  circumstances  she 
at  once  aroused  her  son,  and  her 
daughter  also  awoke.  Then  Birbal 
told  them  all  that  they  must  follow 
ln\m  to  the  temple  of  Devi  in  the 
wood. 

On  the  way  the  Bajput  said  to  his 
wife,  *  If  thou  wilt  give  up  thy  son 
willingly,  I  will  sacrifice  him  for 
our  master's  sake  to  Devi  the  De- 
stroyer.' 

She  replied,  '  Father  and  mother, 
son  and  daughter,  brother  and  re- 
lative, have  I  now  none.  You  are 
everything  to  me.  It  is  written  in 
the  scripture  that  a  wife  is  not 
made  pure  by  gifbs  to  priests,  nor 
by  performing  religious  rites;  her 
virtue  consists  in  waiting  upon  her 
husband,  in  obeying  him  and  in 
loving  him — yea  I  though  he  be 
lame,  maimed  in  the  hands,  dumb, 
deaf,  blind,  one-eyed,  leprous,  or 
humpbacked.  It  is  a  true  saying 
that  ''a  son  under  one's  authority, 
a  body  free  from  sickness,  a  desire 
to  acquire  knowledge,  an  intelligent 
friend,  and  an  obedient  wife ;  who- 
ever holds  these  five  things  will 
find  them  bestowers  of  happiness 
and  dispellers  of  affliction.  An  un- 
willing servant,  aparsimonious  king, 
an  insincere  friend,  and  a  wife 
not  under  control;  these  things 
are  disturbers  of  ease  and  givers 
of  trouble." ' 

Then  the  good  wife  turned  to  her 
son  and  said,  '  Child,  by  the  gift  of 
thy  head,  the  king's  life  may  be 
spared,  and  the  kingdom  remain 
unshaken.' 

*  Mother,'  replied  that  excellent 


vouth,  'in  my  opinion  we  should 
hasten  this  matter.  Firstly,  I  must 
obey  your  command;  secondly,  I 
must  promote  the  interests  of  mj 
master ;  thirdly,  if  this  body  be  of 
any  use  to  a  goddess,  nothing  better 
can  be  done  with  it  in  this  world.' 

('  Excuse  me,  Baja  Yikram,'  said 
the  Baital,  interrupting  himself,  'if 
I  repeat  these  &ir  discourses  at  frdl 
length;  it  is  interesting  to  hear  a 
young  person,  whose  throat  is 
about  to  be  cut,  talk  so  like  a 
doctor  of  Jaws.') 

Then  the  youth  thus  addressed 
his  sire,  '  Father,  whoever  can  be 
of  use  to  his  master,  the  life  of  that 
man  in  this  world  has  been  lived 
to  good  purpose,  and  by  reason  of 
his  usefulness  he  will  be  rewarded 
in  other  worlds.' 

But  his  sister  exclaimed,  '  If  a 
mother  should  give  poison  to  her 
daughter,  and  a  feither  sell  his  son, 
and  a  king  seize  the  entire  property 
of  his  subjects,  where  then  could 
one  look  for  protection  P  *  But  they 
heeded  her  not,  and  continued  talk- 
ing as  they  journeyed  towards  the 
temple  of  Devi, — ^the  king  all  the 
while  secretly  following  them. 

Presently  they  reached  the  tem- 
ple, a  single  room,  surrounded  by  a 
spacious  paved  area;  in  frt>nt  was 
an  immense  building  capable  of 
seating  hundreds  of  people.  Before 
the  image  there  were  pools  of 
blood,  where  victims  had  lately 
been  slaughtered.  Devi  was  in  the 
sanctum,  a  large  black  figure  with, 
ten  arms.  With  a  spear  in  ene  of 
her  right  hands  she  pierced  the 
giant  Mahisha;  and  with  one  of  her 
left  hands  she  held  the  tail  of  a  ser- 
pent, and  thQ  hair  of  the  giant, 
whose  breast  the  serpent  was  bit- 
ing. Her  other  arms  were  all  raised 
above  her  head,  and  were  filled 
with  different  instruments  of  war ; 
against  h^  right  leg  leaned  a 
lion. 

Then  Birbal  joined  his  hands  in 
praver,  and  thus  addressed  the 
awml  goddess :  tO  mother,  let  the 
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kind's  lifb  be  prolonged  for  a  thou- 
sand  years  by  tbe  sacnfice  of  my  son. 

0  Devi,  mother!  destroy,  destroy  his 
enemies!  Kill!  kill!  Reduce  them 
to  ashes !  Drive  them  away !  De- 
Toor  them !  devour  them  !  Gnt 
them  in  two !  Drink,  drink  their 
blood!  Destroy  them  root  and 
branch!  With  thy  thunderbolt, 
spear,  soymitar,  discos,  or  rope,  an- 
nibilate  them !    Spheng  !  Spheng  ! ' 

The  Bajput,  having  caused  his 
son  to  kneel  before  the  goddess, 
8^ck  him  so  violent  a  blow  that 
his  head  rolled  upon  i^e  ground. 
He  tien  threw  the  sword  down, 
when  his  daughter,  frantic  with 
gnsi,  snatched  it  up  and  struck  her 
neck  with  such  force  that  her  head, 
separated  from  the  body,  fell.  In 
h^  torn  the  mother,  unable  to  sur- 
me  the  loss  of  her  children,  seized 
the  weapon  and  succeeded  in  de- 
capitating herself.  Birbal,  behold- 
ing all  this  slaughter,  thus  reflected : 
'My  children  are  dead ;  why,  now, 
dundd  I  remain  in  servitude,  and 
iipon  whom  shall  I  bestow  the  gold 

1  receive  from  the  king  ?*  He  then 
gaye  himself  so  deep  a  wound  in 
the  neck,  that  his  head  also  sepa- 
rated from  his  body. 

Rnpsen,  the  king,  seeing  these 
four  heads  on  the  ground,  said  in 
his  heart,  'For  my  sake  has  the 
&mily  of  Birbal  been  destroyed. 
Kingly  power,  for  the  sake  of  up- 
hold^g  which  the  destruction  of  a 
whole  household  is  necessary,  is  a 
mere  cnrse,  and  to  carry  on  govern- 
ment in  this  manner  is  not  just.' 
He  then  took  up  the  sword  and  was 
aboat  to  slay  himself,  when  the 
Destroying  Goddess,  probably  satis- 
fied with  bloodshed,  stayed  his 
hand,  bidding  him  at  the  same  time 
Sfik  any  boon  he  pleased. 

The  generous  monarch  begged, 
ilierenpon,  that  his  faithfril  servant 
nnght  be  restored  to  life,  together 
wifli  all  his  high-minded  family,  and 
^  goddesa  Devi  in  the  twinkling 


of  an  eye  fetched  from  Patala,  the 
regions  below  the  earth,  a  vase  Ml 
of  Amrita,  the  water  of  immortalify, 
sprinkled  it  upon  the  dead,  and 
raised  them  all  as  before.  After 
which  the  whole  party  walked 
leisurely  home,  and  in  due  time  the 
king  divided  his  throne  with  his 
friend  Birbal. 

Having  stopped  for  a  moment, 
the  Baital  proceeded  to  remark  in 
a  sententious  tone,  '  Happy  the  ser- 
vant who  grudges  not  lus  own  life 
to  save  tlmt  of  his  master!  And 
happy,  thrice  happy  the  master  who 
can  annihilate  all  greedy  longing 
for  life  and  worldly  prosperi^. 
Baja,  I  have  to  ask  thee  one  search- 
ing question — Of  these  five,  who 
was  t3ie  greatest  fool  P' 

'Demon!'  exclaimed  the  great 
Yikram,  all  whose  cherished  feel- 
ings about  fidelity  and  family  affec- 
tion, obedience  and  high-minded- 
ness,  were  outraged  hj  this  Vam- 
pire view  of  the  question,  *  if  thou 
meanest  by  the  greatest  fool  the 
noblest  mind,  I  reply  without  hesi- 
tating Bupsen,  the  long.' 

*  Why,  prithee  ?'  asked  ihe  BaitaL 
'Because,  dull  demon,'  said  the 

king,  *  Birbal  was  bound  to  offer 
up  his  life  for  a  master  who  treated 
him  so  generously ;  the  son  could 
not  disobey  his  &ther,  and  the 
women  naturally  and  instinctively 
killed  themselves,  because  the  ex- 
ample was  set  to  them.  But  Bup- 
sen  the  king  gave  up  his  throne  for 
the  sake  of  his  retainer,  and  valued 
not  a  straw  his  life  and  his  high  in- 
ducements to  live.  For  this  reason 
I  think  him  the  most  meritorious.' 

*  Surely,  mighty  Vikram, '  laughed 
t^e  Vampire,  *  you  will  be  tired  of 
ever  clambering  up  yon  tall  tree,  even 
had  you  the  legs  and  arms  of  Hanu- 
man^  himself.' 

And  so  saying  he  disappeared 
fr^m  the  clot^  although  it  had 
been  placed  upon  the  ground. 

But  the  poor   Baital  had  little 
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reason  to  congratulate  himself  on 
the  snccess  of  his  escape.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  again  bundled 
into  the  cloth  with  the  usual  want 
of  ceremony,  and  he  revenged  him- 
self by  tellmg  another  true  story. 


THE  VAMPIRFS  FOURTH  STORY. 
op  A  WOMAN    WHO    TOLD    THE    TRUTH. 

*  Listen,  great  king! '  again  began 
the  Baital. 

An  unimportant  baniya^  (trader) 
Hiranyadatt,  had  a  daughter,  whose 
name  was  Madansena  Sundari  the 
Beautiful.  Her  face  was  like  the 
moon ;  her  hair  hke  the  clouds  ; 
her  eyes  like  those  of  a  musk-rat ; 
her  eyebrows  like  a  bent  bow ; 
her  nose  like  a  parrot's  bill;  her 
neck  like  that  of  a  dove  ;  her  teeth 
like  pomegranate  grains ;  the  red 
colour  of  her  lips  like  that  of  a 
gourd;  her  waist  Hthe  and  bend- 
ing like  the  pard's  ;  her  hands  and 
feet  like  softest  blossoms  ;  her  com- 
plexion like  the  jasmine — ^in  fact, 
day  by  day  the  splendour  of  her 
youth  increased. 

When  she  had  arrived  at  maturity 
her  father  and  mother  began  often 
to  revolve  the  subject  of  her  mar- 
riage in  their  minds.  And  the 
people  of  all  that  country  side 
ruled  by  Birbar  king  of  Madanpur, 
bruited  it  abroad  that  in  the  house 
of  Hiranyadatt  had  been  bom  a 
daughter,  by  whose  beauty  gods, 
men  and  munis  (sages)  were  fas- 
cinated. 

Thereupon  many  men,  causing 
their  portraits  to  be  painted,  sent 
them  by  messengers  to  Hiranyadatt 
the  baniya,  who  showed  them  all  to 
his  daughter.  But  she  was  capri- 
cious, as  beauties  sometimes  are, 
and  when  her  father  said,  'Make 
choice  of  a  husband  thyself,'  she 
told  him  that  none  pleased  her,  and 


moreover  she  begged  of  him  to  find 
her  a  husband  who  possessed  good 
looks,  good  qualities,  and  good 
sense. 

At  length  when  some  days  had 
passed,  four  suitors  came  from  four 
different  countries.  The  father  told 
them  that  he  must  have  from  each 
some  indication  that  he  possessed 
the  required  good  qualities,  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  their  looks,  but 
that  they  must  satisfy  him  about 
their  knowledge. 

'  I  have,'  the  first  said,  *  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures 
(Shastras) ;  in  science  there  is  none 
to  rival  me.  As  for  my  handsome 
mien,  it  may  plainly  be  seen  by 
you.' 

The  second  exclaimed,  *My  at- 
tainments are  unique  in  the  know- 
ledge of  archery.  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  discharging  arrows 
and  killing  anything  which  though 
not  seen  is  he^ird,  and  ray  fine  pro- 
portions are  plainly  visible  to  you.' 

The  third  continued,  'I  under- 
stand the  language  of  land  and  water 
animals,  of  birds  and  of  beasts,  and 
I  have  no  equal  in  strength.  Of 
my  comeliness  you  yourself  may 
judge.' 

'  I  have  the  knowledge,'  quoth 
the  fourth,  *  how  to  make  a  certaiji 
cloth  which  can  be  sold  for  five 
rubies:  having  sold  it  I  give  the 
proceeds  of  one  ruby  to  a  Brahman, 
of  the  second  I  make  an  offering  to  a 
deity,  a  third  I  wear  on  my  own 
person,  a  fourth  I  keep  for  my  wife ; 
and,  having  sold  the  fifth,  I  spend  it 
in  giving  feasts.  This  i6  my  know- 
ledge and  none  other  is  acquainted 
with  it.  My  good  looks  are  appa- 
rent.' 

The  father  hearing  these  speeches 
began  to  reflect,  *  It  is  said  that  ex- 
cess in  anything  is  not  good.  Sita* 
was  very  lovely  but  the  demon  Ba- 
vana  carried  her  away,  and  Bali  kin^ 


>  Generally  written  '  Banyan.* 
^  *  The  daughter  of  Ri^'a  Janaka,  married  to  Ramachandra.    The  latter  placed  his 
wife  under  the  chaige  of  hia  brother  Lakshmana,  and  went  into  the  forest  to  worship. 
The  demon  Havana  disguised  himself  as  a  beggar,  and  carried  off  the  prise. 
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of  Mahabahpnr  gave  mnoh  alms  but 
fti  lengih  he  became  poor.^  My 
daughter  is  too  fiiir  to  remain  a 
maiden ;  to  which  of  these  shall  I 
give  her  ? ' 

So  saying  Hiranyadatt  went  to 
hiB  daughter,  explained  the  quaUties 
of  the  four  suitors,  and  asked,  *  To 
which  shall  I  give  thee  P '  On 
hearing  these  words  she  was 
.  abashed,  and  hanging  down  her 
head,  knew  not  what  to  reply. 

Then  the  baniya  reflected  and 
said  to  himself,  'He  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  Shastras  is  a 
Brahman,  he  who  could  shoot  an 
arrow  at  the  sound  was  a  Kshatriya 
or  warrior,  and  he  who  made  the 
cloth  was  a  Shudra  or  servile.  But 
the  youth  who  understands  the 
kngnage  of  birds  is  of  our  own 
caste.  To  him  therefore  will  I 
marry  her.'  And  accordingly  he 
proceeded  with  the  betrothal  of  his 
daughter. 

Meanwhile  Madansena  went  one 
day,  during  the  spring  season,  into 
the  garden  for  a  stroll.  It  happened, 
just  before  she  came  out,  that 
Somdatt  the  son  of  the  merchant 
Dharmdatt  had  gone  for  pleasure 
into  the  forest,  and  was  returning  to 
his  home  through  the  same  garden. 

He  was  fascinated  at  the  sight  of 
,  the  maiden,  and  said  to  his  Mend, 
•Brother,  if  I  can  obtain  her  my 
life  will  be  prosperous,  and  if  I  do 
not  obtain  her  my  living  in  the 
world  will  be  in  vain.' 

Having  thus  spoken,  and  be- 
coming restless  ^m  the  fear  of 
separation,  he  involuntarily  drew 
near  to  her,  and  seizing  her  hand 
said — 

'  l£  thou  wilt  not  form  an  affection 
for  me,  I  will  throw  away  my  life 
on  thy  account.' 

'  Be  pleased  not  to  do  this,'  she 
replied ;  '  it  will  be  sinful,  and  it  will 
involve  me  in  the  guilt  and  punish- 
ment of  shedding  blood;  h^nce  I 


shall  be  miserable  in  this  world  and 
in  that  to  be.' 

*  Thy  blandishments,'  he  replied, 
*have  pierced  my  heart,  and  the 
consuming  thought  of  parting  from 
thee  has  burnt  up  my  body,  and 
memory  and  understanding  have 
been  destroyed  by  this  pain  ;  and 
from  excess  of  love  I  have  no  sense 
of  right  or  wrong.  But  if  thou  wilt 
make  me  a  promise,  I  will  live 
again.' 

She  replied,  *  Truly  the  iron  age 
(Kali  Yug)  has  commenced,  since 
which  time  fiedsehood  has  increased 
in  the  world  and  truth  has  dimi- 
nished ;  people  talk  smoothly  vrith 
their  tongues,  but  nourish  deceit  in 
their  hecuis  ;  religion  is  destroyed^ 
<}rime  has  increased,  and  the  earth 
has  begun  to  give  little  fruit.  Kinga 
levy  fines,  Brahmans  have  waxed 
covetous,  the  son  obeys  not  hia 
sire's  commands,  brother  distrusts 
brother;  friend^ip  has  departed 
from  amongst  friends  ;  sincerity  has 
left  masters ;  servants  have  given  up 
service;  man  has  abandoned  man- 
liness, and  women  have  aban- 
doned modesty.  Five  days  hence, 
my  marriage  is  to  be ;  but  if  then 
slay  not  thyself,  I  will  visit  thee  first,, 
and  after  that  I  will  remain  with 
my  husband.' 

Having  given  this  promise  and 
having  sworn  by  the  Ganges,  she 
returned  home.  The  merchant's 
son  also  went  his  ways. 

Presently  the  marriage  ceremonies 
came  on  and  Hiranyadatt  the  baniya 
expended  a  lakh  of  rupees  in  feasts 
and  presents  to  the  bridegroom. 
The  bodies  of  the  twain  were 
anointed  with  turmeric,  the  bride 
was  made  to  hold  in  her  hand  the 
iron  box  for  eye  paint,  and  the 
youth  a  pair  of  betel  scissors. 
'  During  the  nightbefore  the  wedding, 
there  was  loud  and  shrill  music,  the 
heads  and  limbs  of  the  young 
couple  were  rubbed  with  an  oint- 


'  ThiB  great  king  was  tricked  by  the  god  Vishnu  out  of  the  sway  of  heaven  and 
earth,  but  firom  his  exceeding  piety  he  was  appointed  to  reign  in  Fatala,  or  Hades. 
TOL.  LXXniL-KO.  CCCCLXIY.  ^^  ,.^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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:  ment  of  oil,  and  -the  bridegroom's 
head  was  duly  sliaved.  The  wedding 
procession  •  was  very  grand.  The 
streets  were  a  blaze  of  flambeaux 
and  torches  carried  in  the  hand,  fire- 
works l]u  the  ten  were  discharged 
as  the  people  passed,  elephants, 
camels,  and  horses  richly  .capari- 
soned, were  placed  in  convenient 
situations,  and  before  the  procession 
had  reached  the  house  of  i^e  bride 
half  a  dozen  wicked  boys  aind  had 
young  men  were  killed  or  wounded.^ 
After  the  marriage  formulas  were 
repeated  the  baniya  gave  a  feast 
or  supper,  and  the  food  was  so  ex- 
cellent that  all  sat  down  quietly,  no 
one  uttered  a  complaint,  or  brought 
dishonour  on  the  bride's  family,  or 
cut  with  scissors  the  garments  of 
his  neighbour. 

The  ceremony  thus  happily  con- 
cluded, the  husband  lHX)ught  Ma- 
dansena  home  to  his  own  house. 
After  some  days  the  wife  of  her 
husband's  youngest  brother  and  also 
the  wife  of  his  eldest  brother  led 
her  at  night  by  force  to  her  bride- 
groom, and  seated  her  on  a  bed 
ornamented  with  flowers. 

As  her  husband  proceeded  to 
take  her  hand,  she  jerked  it  away, 
and  at  once  openly  told  him  all  that 
she  had  promised  to  Somdatt  on 
condition  of  his  not  killing  himself. 

*A11  things,*  rejoined  the  bride- 
groom, hearing  her  words,  'have 
fiieir  sense  ascertained  by  speech ; 
in  speech  they  have  their  basis,  and 
from  speech  they  proceed;  conse- 
quentiy  a  falsifier  of  speech  falsifies 
everything.  If  truly  you  are  de- 
sirous of  going  to  him,  go  ! ' 

Receiving  her  husband's  pennis- 
sion  she  arose  and  went  off*  to  the 
young  merchant's  house  in  full 
dress.     Upon  the  road  a  thief  saw 


her,  and  in  h^h  good  htunoortiaxDe 
up  and  asked — 

'  Whither  goest  thou  at  midniglit 
in  such  darkness,  having  put  on  «J1 
these  fine  clothes  and  ornaments  ?  ' 

She  rq>lied  ihat  idie  was  goin^  to 
the  hou9e  of  her  beloved. 

*  And  who  here,'  said  ihe  thief^  *  is 
thy  protector  ? ' 

'  Kama  Peva^'  she  replied,  '  the 
beautiful  youth  who  with  his  fiery 
arrows  wounds  with  love  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tliree 
worlds,  Bati-pati,  the  husband  of 
Kati,^  accompanied  by  the  kokila 
bird,3  the  hun^ming  bee  fmd  gentle 
breezes.'  She  then  told  to  the  tliief 
the  whole  story,  adding — 

*  Destroy  not  my  jewels :  I  give 
thee  a  promise  before  X  go  4hat  on 
my  return  thou  shalt  have  all  these 
ornaments.' 

Hearing  this  the  thief  thought  to 
himself  that  it  would  be  useless  now^ 
to  destroy  her  jewels,  wh^n  she  had 
promised  to  give  them  to  him  pre- 
sently of  her  own  good  will.  He 
therefore  let  her  go  and  sat  down  and 
thus  soliloquised: 

'  To  me  it,  is  astonishing  that  he 
who  sustained  me  in  my  mother's 
womb  should  take  no  care  of  me 
now  that  I  have  been  bom  and  am 
able  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  I  know  not  whether 
he  is  asleep  or  dead.  And  I  would 
rather  swallow  poison  than  ask  man 
for  money  or  favour.  And  these 
six  things  tend  to  lower  a  man : — 
friendship  with  the  perfidious, 
causeless  laughter ;  altercation  with 
women ;  serving  an  unworthy  master, 
riding  an  ass,  and  speaking  any 
language  but  Sanskrit.  And  these 
five  things  the  deity  writes  on  our 
fate  at  the  hour  of  birth : — ^first,  age  ; 
secondly,  action ;    thirdly,  wealth  ; 


'  The  procession  is  fair  game,  and  is  often  attacked  in  the  dark  with  sticks  and 
stones,  causing  serious  disputes.  At  the  supper  the  guests  confer  the  obligation,  and  are 
exceedingly  exacting. 

*  Kati  is  the  wife  of  Kama,  the  god  of  desire ;  and  we  explain  the  word  by  *  Spring 
personified.* 

■  The  Indian  Cuckoo  {Cucidv.s  Indicas).  It  is  supposed  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of 
the  crow. 
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fonrUilj,  fidenoe ;  MMr,  fosm^,  I 
btre  no^done  a  good  deed,  and  as 
long  as  a  man's  Tutae  is  in  the  as- 
cendant, an  people  becoming  his 
serriuitfi  obey  him.  But  when 
lirtaoas  deeds  diminish  even  his 
friendff  become  inimical  to  him/ 

Meanwhile  Madansena  had 
fodbed  the  place  where  Somdatt 
^yonJDg  tnid^  had  &nen  asleep. 

Sie  awoke  him  suddenly,  and  he 
tpringmg  np  in  alarm  ^nicklj  asked 
kr,  *A^  tiioti  the  danghter  of  a 
d%?  or  bf  a  saint?  or  of  a 
lerpent?  Tell  me  truly,  who  art 
tbaP  And  whence  ha^t  thon 
eome?' 

Ske  replied,  *I  atn  human,— 
Ifadansena,  the  danghter  of  the 
faniya  Hiranyadatt.  Dost  thou  not 
Tonanbei*  taking  my  hand  in  that 
grove,  and  dedaring  that  thou 
wtmldst  slay  thyself  if  I  did  not 
swor  to  visit  thee  first  and  after 
tkt  remain  with  my  husband  ? ' 

'Hast  thou,'  he  inqtlired,  'told 
ifl  to  to  thy  husband  or  not  ?' 

8iie  repHed,  *  i  have  told  hinu 
«TOything ;  ttnd  he,  thoroughly 
Qderstanding  the  whole  affair, 
g»ve  me  permission.' 

^This  matter,'  exclaimed  Somdatt 
ioaiaeiancholj^  voice,  *is  like  pearls 
^i^umt  a  suitable  dress,  or  food 
vi^umt  clarified  butter,^  or  sinraig 
vithont  melody ;  they  are  all  ^ike 
iQQiaiiinJ.  In  the  same  way,  un- 
ckn  clothes  will  mar  beauty,  bad 
Wwill  undermine  strength,  a  bad 
*ife  will  worry  her  husband  to 
^leadi,  a  disreputable  son  will  ruin 
^  &niily,  an  enraged  demon  will 
^aad  a  woman,  whether  she  love 
^  hate,  will  be  a  source  of  pain. 
Pw  there  are  few  things  which  a 
tonan  will  not  do.  She  never 
™gs  to  her  tongue  what  is  in  her 
wt^  she  never  speaks  out  what  is 
on  her  tongue,  and  she  never  tells 
^hat  she  is  doing.  Truly  the  Deity 


hsis  created  woman  a  strange  crea- 
ture in  this  world.'  He  concluded 
with  these  words:  'Return  thou 
home ;  with  another  man's  wif^  I 
have  no  concern.' 

Madansena  rose  and  departed. 
On  her  way  she  met  the  thief,  who, 
hcMing  her  tale,  gave  her  great 
praise,  and  let  her  go  unplun- 
aered.2  ^^ 

She  then  went  to  her  husband, 
and  related  the  whole  matter  to 
him.  But  he  had  ceased  to  love 
her,  and  he  said,  *  Neither  a  king 
nor  a  minister,  nor  a  wife,'  nor  a 
person's  hair  nor  his  nails  look  well 
out  of  their  places.  And  the  beauty 
of  the  kokila  is  its  note,  of  a  woman 
is  her  chastity,  of  an  ugly  man 
Icnowledge,  and  of  a  devotee  for- 
giveness.' 

The  Vampire  having  narrated 
thus  &r,  suddenly  asked  the  king, 
*  Of  these  three,  whose  virtue  was 
the  greatest?' 

Vikram,  who  had  been  greatly 
edified  by  the  tale,  forgot  himself, 
and  ejaculated,  '  The  thief's.' 

*  And  pray  why  P '  asked  the 
Baital. 

'Because,'  the  hero  explained, 
'when  her  huisband  saw  that  she 
loved  another  man,  however  purely, 
he  ceased  to  feel  affection  for  her. 
Somdatt  let  her  go  unharmed,  for 
fear  of  being  punished  by  the  king. 
But  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
thief  should  fear  the  law  and  dis- 
miss her ;  therefore  he  was  the 
best.' 

*  Hi !  hi !  hi ! '  laughed  the  demon, 
spiteftiUy.  '  Here,  then,  ends  my 
story.' 

Upon  which,  escaping  as  before 
from  the  cloth  in  which  he  was 
slung  behind  the  raja's  back,  the 
Baital  disappeared  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  leaving  father 
and  son  looking  at  each  other  in 
dismay. 


'  This  is  the  well  known  Ghi  or  Ghee,  the  one  sauce  of  India,  which  is  as  badly  off  in 
w»t  matter  as  England. 

The  £aropean  reader  will  observe  that  it  is  her  piirity  which  carries  the  heroine 
«ffoogh  all  theM  perils.  ^  . 
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'  Son  Dharma  Dhwaj,'  quotli  ihe 
great  Vikram,  *  the  next  time  when 
that  yillain  Vampire  asks  me  a 
question,  I  allow  thee  to  take  the 
liberty  of  pinching  my  arm  even 
before  I  have  had  time  to  answer 
his  questions.  In  this  way  we 
shall  never,  of  a  truth,  end  our 
task.' 

*  Your  words  be  upon  my  head, 
sire,'  replied  the  young  prince.  But 
he  expected  no  good  from  his 
father's  new  plan,  as,  arrived  under 
the  siras-tree,  he  heard  the  Baital 
laughing  with  all  his  might. 

'  Surely  he  is  laughing  at  our 
beards,  sire,'  said  the  beardless 
prince,  who  hated  to  be  laughed  at 
like  a  young  person. 

*  Let  them  laugh  that  win,' 
fiercely  cried  Raja  Vikram,  who 
hated  to  be  laughed  at  like  an 
elderly  person. 


The  Vampire  lost   no  time   in 
(^ning  a  fresh  story. 


THE;VAMPlRErS  FIFTH  STORY. 

OP    THE     THIEP     WHO    LAUGHED    AND 
WEPT. 

Your  majesty  (quoth  the  demon, 
with  unusual  politeness),  there  is  a 
country  called  Malaya,  on  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  the  land  of  Bharat — 
you  see  that  I  am  particular  in 
specifying  the  place — and  in  it  was 
a  city  known  as  Chandrodaya,  whose 
king  was  named  Randhir. 

This  raja,  like  most  others  of  his 
semi-deified  order,  had  been  in 
youth  what  is  called  a  sarvarasi* 
(gay  man) ;  that  is,  he  ate  and 
drank  and  listened  to  music,  and 
looked  at  dancers  and  made  love 
much  more  than  he  studied,  re- 
flected, prayed,  or  conversed  with 
the  wise.  After  the  age  of  thirty 
he  began  to  reform,  and  he  brought 
such  zeal  to  the  good  cause,  that  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he 


came  to  be  accounted  and  quoted 
as  the  very  paragon  of  correct  rajas. 
This  was  very  praiseworthy.  Many 
of  Bramha's  vicegerente  on  earth,, 
be  it  observed,  have  loved  food  and 
drink,  and  music  and  dancing,  and 
the  worship  of  Kama,  to  the  end  at 
their  days. 

Amongst  his  officers  was  Guib- 
shankur,  a  magistrate  of  police,, 
who,  curious  to  say,  was  as  honest 
as  he  was  just.  He  administered 
equity  with  as  much  care  before  as 
after  dinner;  he  took  no  bribes 
even  in  the  matter  of  advancing  his 
family  ;  he  was  rather  merciful  than 
otherwise  to  the  poor,  and  he  never 
punished  the  rich  ostentatiously, 
in  order  to  display  his  and  his  laws'* 
disrespect  for  persons.  Besides 
which,  when  sitting  on  the  carpet 
of  justice,  he  did  not,  as  some  kotr 
weds  do,  use  rough  or  angry  lan^ 
guage  to  those  who  cannot  reply ; 
nor  did  he  take  offence  when  none 
was  intended. 

All  the  people  of  the  city  Chan*- 
drodaya,  in  the  province  of  Malaya., 
on  the  western  coast  of  Bharat- 
land,  loved  and  esteemed  this  ex* 
cellent  magistrate  ;  which  did  not,, 
however,  prevent  thefts  being  com- 
mitted 60  frequently  and  so  regu- 
larly, that  no  one  felt  his  property 
secure.  At  last  the  merchante  who^ 
had  suffered  most  from  these  depre- 
dations, went  in  a  body  before  Gun- 
shankur,  and  said  to  him : 

'O  flower  of  the  law!  robber* 
have  exercised  great  tyranny  upon 
us,  so  great  indeed  that  we  can  no 
longer  stay  in  this  city.' 

Then  the  magistrate  replied^ 
'  What  has  happened,  has  happened. 
But  in  future  you  shall  be  free  from 
annoyance.  I  will  make  due  prepa* 
ration  for  these  robbers.' 

Thus  saying  Gunshankur  called 
together  his  various  delegates,  and 
directed  them  to  increase  the  num. 
her  of  their  people.  He  pointed  out 
to   them    how  they    should    keep 


*  Literally  '  one  of  all  tastes ' — a  wild  man,  we  should  s^ 
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watch  by  night ;  besides  which  he 
ordered  them  to  open  registers  of 
any  arrival  and  departure,  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  by  means  of 
spies  with  the  movements  of  every 
suspected  person  in  the  city,  and  to 
raise  a  body  of  paggi  (trackers), 
who.  could  follow  the  footprints  of 
thieves  even  when  they  wore  thiev- 
ing shoes,*  till  they  came  up  with 
and  arrested  them.  And  lastly,  he 
gave  the  patrols  full  power,  when- 
ever they  might  catch  a  robber  in 
the  act,  to  slay  him  without  asking 
questions. 

People  in  numbers  began  to 
mount  guard  throughout  the  city 
every  night,  but  notwithstanding 
this,  robberies  continued  to  be  com- 
odtted.  After  a  time  all  the  mer- 
chants having  again  met  together 
went  before  the  magistrate,  and 
said,  'O  incarnation  of  justice! 
you  have  changed  your  officers,  you 
have  hired  watchmen,  and  you  have 
established  patrols :  nevertheless 
the  thieves  have  not  diminished,  and 
phmdering  is  ever  taking  place.' 

Thereupon  Gunshankur  carried 
them  to  the  palace  and  made  them 
lay  their  petition  at  the  feet  of 
kmg  Bandhir.  That  raja  having 
consoled  them  sent  them  home,  say- 
ing, *  Be  ye  of  good  cheer.  I  will  to- 
night adopt  anew  plan,  which,  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Bhagwan,  shall 
free  ye  from  further  anxiety.' 

Obaerve,  O  Vikram,  that  Bandhir 
was  one  of  those  concerning  whom 
the  poet  sang — 

Hie  unwise  nm  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Vot  content  with  becoming  highly 
respectable,  correct,  and  even  unim- 
peachable in  point  of  character,  he 
reformed  even  his  reformation  and 
did  much  more  than  he  was  required 
to  do. 


When  Canopus  began  to  sparkle 
gaily  in  the  southern  skies,  the  king 
arose  and  prepared  for  a  night's 
work.  He  disguised  his  face  by 
smearing  it  with  a  certain  paint,  by 
twirling  his  mustachios  up  to  his 
eyes,  by  parting  his  beard  upon  his 
chin,  and  conducting  the  two  ends 
towards  his  ears,  and  by  tightly 
tying  a  hair  from  a  horse's  tail  over 
his  nose,  so  as  quite  to  change  its 
shape.  He  then  wrapped  himself 
in  a  coarse  outer  garment,  girt  his 
loius,  buckled  on  his  sword,  drew 
his  shield  upon  his  arm,  and  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  those  within 
the  palace,  he  went  out  into  the 
streets  alone  and  on  foot. 

It  was  dark,  and  Baja  Bandhir 
walked  through  the  silent  city  for 
nearly  an  hour  without  meeting 
any  one.  As  however  he  passed 
through  a  back  street  in  the  mer- 
chants' quarter,  he  saw  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  hairless  dog  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  house-wall.  He 
approached  it  and  up  leaped  a  hu- 
man figure,  whilst  a  loud  voice 
cried  out,  '  Who  art  thou  ? ' 

Bandhir  replied,  *I  am  a  thief; 
who  art  thou  r ' 

'And  I  also  am  a  thief,'  rejoined 
the  other,  much  pleased  at  hearing 
this  ;  '  come,  then,  and  let  us  make 
together.  But  what  art  thou,  a 
high-toper  or  a  luUy-prigger  ? '  * 

•A  little  more  ceremony  between 
coves  in  the  lorst,'*  whispered  the 
king,  speaking  as  a  flash  man,  'were 
not  out  of  place.  But  look  sharp, 
mind  old  Oliver,  *  or  the  lamb- 
skin man^  will  have  the  pull  of  us, 
and  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs  we  shall 
be  scragged  as  soon  as  ^gged.'^ 

'  Well,  keep  your  red  rag^  quiet,' 
grumbled  the  other,  *  and  let  us  be 
working.' 

Then   the   pair,  king  and  thief, 


'  Tbeee  ftre  generally  made  of  rags  and  hits  of  leather ;  they  have  often  toes  hehind 
the  foot,  with  other  similar  contrivances,  yet  they  scarcely  ever  deceive  an  experienced 
Bian. 

*  The  htg^-toper  is  a  swell  thief^  the  other  is  a  low  dog. 

» I.e.  engaged  in  shoplifting.  *  The  moon.  »  The  judge. 

•  To  beugs^  is  to  be  taken ;  scragging  is  hanging.  c  t  The  toi 
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began  work  in  right  earnest.  The 
gang  seemed  to  swarm  in  the  street. 
They  were  drinking  spirits,  slaying 
victims,  rubbing  their  bodies  with 
oil,  daubing  their  eyes  with  lamp- 
black, and  repeating  incantations 
to  enable  them  to  see  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  others  were  practising  the 
lessons  of  the  god  with  the  golden 
spear,'  and  carrying  out  the  four 
modes  of  breaching  a  house — pick- 
ing out  burnt  bricks,  cutting  through 
unbaked  ones  when  old,  when 
softened  by  recent  damp,  by  sprin- 
kling with  water,  and  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  or  corroded  by  saline 
exudations  and  crusted  over  with 
salt ;  throwing  water  on  a  mud  wall; 
and  boring  through  one  of  wood. 
The  sons  of  Skanda  were  making 
breaches  in  the  shape  of  lotus  blos- 
soms, the  sun,  the  new  moon,  the 
lake  and  the  water  jar,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  anointed  with  magic 
unguents,  so  that  no  eye  could  be- 
hold, no  weapon  harm  them. 

At  length  having  filled  his  bag 
with  costly  plunder,  the  thief  said 
to  the  kmg,  *Now,  my  rummy 
cove,  we'll  be  off  to  the  flash  ken, 
where  the  lads  and  the  morts  are 
waiting  to  whet  their  whistles.' 

Bandhir  who  as  a  king  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  *  thieves'  Latin,' 
took  heart  and  resolved  to  hunt  out 
the  secrets  of  the  den.  On.  the  way, 
his  companion,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  importEuice  winch  he  had 
attached  to  a  rat-hole,^  and  con- 
vinced that  he  was  a  true  robber, 
taught  him  the  whistle,  the  word, 
and  the  sign  peculiar  to  the  gang,, 
add  promised  him  that  he  shQul4 
smack  the  lit^  that  night  before 
^taming  in,' 

So  saying  the  thief  rapped  twipe 
at  the  city  gate,  which  was  at  once 
opened  to  him,  and  preceding  his 


accomplice  led  the  way  to  a  rock 
about  two  kos  (four  miles)  distant 
from  the  walls.  Befdre  entering 
the  dark  forest  at  the  foot  of  the 
eminence,  the  robber  stood  still 
for  a  moment  and  whistled  twice 
through  his  fingers  with  a  shrill 
scream  that  rang  through  the  silent 
glades.  After  a  few  minutes  tibe 
signal  was  answered  by  the  hooting 
of  an  owl,  which  the  robber  acknow- 
leged  by  shrieking  like  a  jackal. 
Thereupon  half  a  dozen  armed  men 
arose  from  their  crouching  places 
in  the  grass,  and  one  advanced  to- 
wards the  new  comers  to  receive 
the  sign.  It  was  given  and  they 
both  passed  on,  whilst  the  guard. 
sank,  as  it  were,  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  All  these  things  Randhir 
carefully  remarked :  besides  which 
he  neglected  not  to  take  note  of  all 
the  distinguishable  objects  that  lay 
on  the  road,  and,  when  he  entered 
the  wood,  he  scratched  with  his 
dagger  all  the  tree  trunks  within 
reach. 

After  a  sharp  walk  the  pair 
reached  a  high  perpendicular  sheet 
of  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  a  clear 
space  in  the  jungle  and  profusely 
printed  over  with  vermiUon  hands. 
The  thief  having  walked  up  to  it 
and  made  his  obeisence,  stoopad  to 
the  gro^nd  and  removed  a  bunch  of 
grass.  The  two  then  raised  by  their 
united  efforts  a  heavy  trap-door, 
through  which  pour0d  a  stream  of 
^g^^  whilst  a  confuted  habbi^  of 
voices  was  heard  below.    . 

*  This  is  the  ken,'  said  the  robber, 
preparing  to  descend  a  thin  ladder 
of  bamboo,  '  follow  me ! '    AugI  he, 
disappeared  with  i^s  bag  of  valu- 
ables. 

The  king  did  as  he  was  ^id,  and 
the  pair  entered  J  together  a  Javge 
hall  or  rather  a  cave,  which  pi:re- 


*  This  is  the  god  Kartike^^  a  mixtore  of  Mars  and  Meicuiy,  who  reycaled  to  a 
eertaiD  Yug^charya  the  scnptores  known  as  *  Chauriya-Vidyi* — ^Anglic^,  *  Thieves' 
Manual.'  The  classical  robhers  of  the  Hindu  drama  always  perform  according  to  its 
precepts.  There  is  another  work  respected  by  thieves,  and  called  the  '  Chora-Pancha« 
shika/  because  consisting  of  fifty  lines. 

*  Supposed  to  be  a  good  omen.  *.I.e..9}uu:e  the  booty.  •  ..>     > 
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sented  a  Bxngolar  spectacle.  It  was 
lighted  up  by  links  fixed  to  the 
sombre  wsdls,  which  threw  a  smoky 
glare  over  the  place,  and  the  con- 
trast after  the  deep  darkness  re- 
minded Bandhir  of  his  mother's 
descriptions  of  Patal-puri,  the  in- 
fernal city.  Carpets  of  every  kind, 
from  the  choicest  tapestry  to  the 
coarsest  mg,  were  spread  npon  the 
ground,  and  were  strewed  with 
bags,  wallets,  weapons,  heaps  of 
boofy,  drinking  cnps,  and  all  the 
materials  of  debauchery. 

Passing  through  this  cave  the 
thief  led  Bandlor  into  another, 
which  was  ftiU  of  thieves,  prepar- 
ing for  the  pleasures  of  the  night. 
Some  were  changing  garments, 
ragged  and  dirtied  by  creeping 
through  gaps  in  the  houses ;  others 
were  washing  the  blood  from  their 
hands  and  feet;  these  combed  otlt 
their  long,  dishevelled,  dusty  hair; 
those  anointed  their  skins  with  per- 
fumed cocoa-nut  oil.  There  were 
all  manner  of  murderers  present,  a 
villanoas  collection  of  Kartikeya's 
and  Bhawani's '  crew.  There  were 
stabbers  with  their  poniards  hung 
to  lanyards  lashed  round  their 
naked  waists,  Dhaturiya-poisoners^ 
'  diatinguiBhed  by  the  little  bag  slung 
onder  the  left  arm,  and  Phansi- 
gsre '  wearing  their  fatal  kerchiefs 
round  their  necks.  And  Bandhir 
had  reason  to  thank  the  good  deed 
in  the  last  life  that  had  sent  him 
there  in  snob  strict  disguise,  for 
amongat  the  robbers  he  found,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  number  of  his 
own  people,  spies  and  watchm^ 
gnardf  and  pabrds. 

The  thie^  whose  importance  of 
Twaanflr  now  showed  him  to  be  the 
dnef  of  the  gang^  was  greeted  with 
applause  as  he  entered  the  robing 
rooiBy  and  he  bade  all  make  salaaan 
te  the  new  companion.  A  number 
of  qnestionB  concerning  the  success 


of  the  night's  work  was  quickly  put 
and  answered :  then  the  company, 
having  got  ready  for  the  revel, 
flocked  into  the  first  cave.  There 
they  sat  down  each  in  his  own  place 
and  began  to  eat  and  drink  and 
make  merry. 

After  some  hours  the  flaring 
torches  began  to  bum  out  and 
drowsiness  to  overpower  the 
strongest  heads.  Most  of  the 
robbers  rolled  themselves  up  in 
the  rugs  and,  covering  their  heads, 
went  to  sleep.  A  few  still  sat  with 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  nodding 
drowsily  or  leaning  on  one  side, 
and  too  stupefied  with  opium  and 
hemp  to  make  any  exertion* 

At  that  moment  a  servant  woman, 
whom  the  king  saw  for  the  first 
time,  came  into  the  cave  and  looking 
at  him  exclaimed,  *0  raja!  how 
came  you  with  these  wicked  men  ? 
Do  you  run  away  as  fast  as  you  can, 
or  they  will  surely  kill  you  when 
they  awake.' 

*  I  do  not  know  the  way ;  in  which 
direction  am  I  to  go  P '  asked 
Bandhir. 

The  woman  then  showed  him  the 
road.  He  threaded  the  confused 
mass  of  snorers,  treading  with  the 
foot  of  a  tiger-cat,  found  the  ladder, 
raised  the  trap-door  by  exerting  all 
his  strength,  and  breathed  once  more 
the  open  air  of  heaven.  And  be^ 
fore  plunging  into  the  depths  of 
the  wood,  he  again  marked  the 
place  where  the  entrance  lay,  and 
careftilly   replaced    the    bunch    of 


Hardly  had  Baja  Bandhir  re- 
turned to  the  palace,  and  removed 
the  traces  of  his  night's  occupation, 
when  he  received  a  second  deputa- 
tion of  the  merchants,  complamtng 
bitterly  and  with  the  longesi  faces 
about  their  f^ah  misfortunes. 

*  O  pearl  of  equity ! '  said  the  men 
of  money,  *  but  yesterday  yon  con- . 


'  Bhawani  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  destiojing  goddess,  the  wife  of  Shiva. 

*  Wretches  who  kill  with  the  narcotic  seed  of  the  stiamoniam. 

•  Bttter  JEDOWn  as « Thugs/  which  in  India  means  simply  ^  rasca^^'zea  by  CjOOqIc 
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soled  us  with  the  promise  of  some 
contrivance  by  the  blessing  of  which 
our  houses  and  coffers  would  be  safe 
from  theft ;  whereas  our  goods  have 
never  yet  suffered  so  severely  as 
during  the  last  twelve  hours.' 

Again  Randhir  dismissed  them, 
swearing  that  this  time  he  would 
either  die  or  destroy  the  wretches 
who  had  been  guilty  of  such  vio- 
lence. 

Then  having  mentally  prepared 
his  measures,  the  raja  warned  a 
company  of  archers  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  secret  service, 
and  as  each  one  of  his  own  people 
returned  from  the  robbers*  cave,  he 
had  him  privily  arrested  and  put  to 
death — because,  it  is  said,  the  de- 
ceased do  not,  like  Baitals,  telltales. 
About  nightfall,  when  he  thought 
that  the  thieves,  having  finished 
their  work  of  plunder,  would  meet 
together  as  usual  for  wassail  and 
debauchery,  he  armed  himself, 
marched  out  his  men,  and  led  them 
to  the  rock  in  the  jungle. 

But  the  robbers,  aroused  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  new  companion, 
had  made  inquiries  and  had  gained 
intelligence  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger. They  feared  to  flee  during  the 
day  time,  lest  being  tracked  they 
should  be  discovered  and  destroyed 
in  detail.  When  night  came,  they 
hesitated  to  disperse  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  they  would  be  captured 
in  the  morning.  Then  their  cap- 
tain, who  throughout  had  been  of 
one  opinion,  proposed  to  them  that 
they  should  resist,  and  promised 
them  success  if  they  would  hear  his 
words.  The  gang  respected  hi  m,  for 
he  was  known  to  be  brave:  they 
all  listened  to  his  advice,  and  they 
promised  to  be  obedient. 

As  young  night  began  to  cast 
transparent  shade  upon  the  jungle 
ground,  the  chief  of  the  thieves 
mustered  his  men,  inspected  their 
bows  and  arrows,  gave  them  en- 
couraging words,  and  led  them  forth 
from  the  cave.  Having  placed  them 
in  ambush  he  climbed  the  rock  to 


espy  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  others  applied  their  noses 
and  ears  to  the  level  ground.  Pre- 
sently the  moon  shone  full  upon 
Randhir  and  his  band  of  archers, 
who  were  advancing  quickly  and 
carelessly,  for  they  expected  to 
catch  the  robbers  in  their  cave. 
The  captain  allowed  them  to  march 
nearly  through  the  line  of  ambush. 
Then  he  gave  the  signal,  and  at 
that  moment  the  thieves,  rising 
suddenly  from  the  bush,  fell  upon 
the  royal  troops  and  drove  them 
back  in  con^ion. 

The  king  also  fled,  when  the  chief 
of  the  robbers  shouted  out,  '  Hola ! 
thou  a  Rajput  and  running  away 
from  combat  ?  '  Randhir  hearing 
this  halted,  and  the  two,  confronting 
each  other,  bared  their  blades  and 
began  to  do  battle  with  prodigious 
fury. 

The  king  was  cunning  of  fence, 
and  so  was  the  thief.  They  began 
the  duel,  as  skilfrd  swordsmen 
should,  by  bending  almost  double, 
skipping  in  a  circle,  each  keeping 
his  eye  well  fixed  upon  the  other, 
with  frowning  brows  and  contemp- 
tuous lips ;  at  the  same  time  exe- 
cuting divers  gambados  and  mea- 
sured leaps,  springing  forward  like 
frogs  and  backward  like  monkeys, 
and  beating  time  with  their  sabres 
upon  their  shields,  which  rattled 
like  drums. 

Then  Randhir  suddenly  facings 
his  antagonist,  cut  at  his  legs  with, 
a  loud  cry,  but  the  thief  sprang  in 
the  air  and  the  blade  whistled 
harmlessly  under  him.  Next  moment 
the  robber  chiefs  sword,  thrice 
whirled  round  his  head,  descended 
like  lightning  in  a  slanting  direction 
towards  the  king's  left  shoulder: 
the  latter,  however,  received  it  upon 
his  target  and  escaped  all  hurt, 
though  he  staggered  with  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  blow. 

And  thus  they  continued  attacking 
each  other,  parrying  and  replying, 
till  their  breath  failed  them  and 
their  hands  and  wrists  were  numbed 
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and  cramped  with  Mime,  They 
were  so  well  matched  m  conrage, 
strength  and  address,  that  neither 
obtained  the  least  advantage,  till 
the  robber's  right  foot  catching  a 
stone  slid  from  nnder  him,  and  thus 
be  fell  to  the  gronnd  at  the  mercy 
of  his  enemy.  The  thieves  fled,  and 
the  raja,  throwing  himself  on  his 
prize,  tied  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  brought  him  back  to  the  city 
at  the  pomt  of  his  good  sword. 

The  next  morning  Bandhir  visited 
his  prisoner,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
bathed,  and  washed,  and  covered 
with  fine  clothes.  He  then  had  him 
mounted  on  a  camel  and  sent  him  on 
a  circuit  of  the  city,  accompanied  by 
verier  proclaiming  aloud : 

*  Who  hears  !  who  hears !  who 
hears !  the  king  commands  !  This 
is  the  thief  who  has  robbed  and 
plundered  the  city  of  Chandrodaya. 
Let  all  men  therefore  assemble 
themselves  together  this  evening  in 
the  open  space  outside  the  gate 
leading  towards  the  sea.  And  let 
them  behold  the  penalty  of  evil 
deeds  and  learn  to  be  wise.' 

Bandhir  had  condemned  the  thief 
to  be  crucified,  nailed  and  tied  with 
his  hands  and  feet  stretched  out  at 
fiill  length,  in  an  erect  posture  until 
death :  everything  he  wished  to  eat 
was  ordered  to  him  in  order  to  pro- 
long life  and  misery.^  And  when 
decSh  should  draw  near,  melted  gold 
was  to  be  poured  down  his  throat  till 
it  should  burst  from  his  neck  and 
other  parts  of  his  body. 

In  liie  evening  the  thief  was  led 
oat  for  execution,  and  by  chance  the 
procession  passed  close  to  the  house 


of  a  wealthy  landowner.  He  had  a 
favourite  daughter  named  Shobhani 
who  was  in  the  flower  of  her  youth 
and  very  lovely :  every  day  she  im- 
proved and  every  moment  added  to 
her  grace  and  beauty.  The  girl 
had  been  carefully  kept  out  of  sight 
of  mankind,  never  bein?  allowed 
outside  the  high  walls  of  the  gar- 
den, because  her  nurse,  a  wise 
woman,  much  trusted  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, had  at  the  hour  of  death 
given  a  solemn  warning  to  her 
parents.  The  prediction  was  that 
the  maiden  should  be  the  admira- 
tion of  the  city,  and  should  die  a 
Sati-widow^  before  becoming  a 
man's  wife.  Prom  that  hour 
Shobhani  was  kept  as  a  pearl  in  its 
casket  by  her  father,  who  had  vowed 
never  to  survive  her,  and  had  even 
fixed  upon  the  place  and  style  of  his 
suicide. 

But  the  shaft  of  Fate^  strikes 
down  the  vulture  sailing  above  the 
clouds,  and  follows  the  worm  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  pierces 
the  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
— how  then  can  mortal  man  expect 
to  escape  it  ?  As  the  robber  chief, 
mounted  upon  the  camel,  was  pass- 
ing to  the  cross  under  the  old 
householder's  windows,  a  fire  break- 
ing out  in  the  women's  apartments, 
drove  the  inmates  into  the  rooms 
looking  upon  the  street. 

The  hum  of  many  voices  arose 
from  the  solid  pavement  of  heads : 
'This  is  the  thief  who  has  been 
robbing  the  whole  city  ;  let  him 
tremble  now,  for  Bandhir  will  surely 
crucify  him ! ' 

In  beauty  and  bravery  of  bear- 


'  Cnidfizion,  until  late  years,  was  oommon  amongst  the  Buddhists  of  the  Burmese 
mqkre.  According  to  an  eve-witness,  Mr.  F.  Carej,  the  punishment  was  inflicted  in  two 
wajB.  Sometimes  criminals  were  crucified  by  their  hands  and  feet  being  nailed  to  a 
seaabld ;  others  were  merely  tied  up,  and  fed.  In  these  cases  the  legs  and  feet  of  the 
patieiit  be^  to  swell  and  mortify  at  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  days ;  men  are  said 
to  have  lived  in  this  state  for  a  fortnight,  and  at  last  they  expired  from  fatigue  and 
mortifieation.  The  sufferings  from  cramp  also  must  be  very  severe.  In  India  generally 
impalement  was  more  common  than  crucifixion. 

'  Our  Suttee.  There  is  an  admirable  Hindu  proverb,  which  says, '  No  one  knows  the 
wm  of  woman ;  she  kills  her  husband  and  becomes  a  Sati.' 

^  Fite  and  Destiny  are  rather  Moslem  than  Hindu  fancies. 
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ing,  as  iu  strength  and  courage,  no 
man  in  Chandrodaja  surpassed  the 
robber,  who,  being  magnificently 
dressed,  looked,  despite  his  dis- 
graceful cayalcade,  like  the  son  of  a 
king.  He  sat  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  hardly  hearing  in  his 
pride  the  scoffs  of  the  mob ;  calm 
and  steady  when  the  whole  city  was 
frenzied  with  anxiety  because  of 
him.  But  as  he  hetu^d  the  word 
*  tremble,'  his  lips  quivered,  his  eyes 
flashed  fire,  and  deep  lines  gathered 
between  his  eyebrows. 

Shobhani  started  with  a  scream 
from  the  casement  behind  which 
she  had  hid  herself,  gazing  with  an 
intense  womanly  curiosity  into  the 
thoroughfere.  The  robber's  fe.ce 
was  upon  a  level  with,  and  not  half 
a  dozen  feet  from,  her  pale  cheeks. 
She  marked  his  handsome  features, 
and  his  look  of  wrath  made  her 
quiver  as  if  it  had  been  a  flash  of 
lightning.  Then  she  broke  away 
from  the  fescination  of  his  youth 
and  beauty,  and  ran  breathless  to 
her  fe.ther,  saying : 

*Gt>  th^  moment  and  get  that 
thief  xeleased!' 

The  (^d  housekeeper  replied: 
'  That  thief  has  been  pilfering  and 
plundering  the  whole  city,  and  by 
bis  means  the  kind's  archers  were 
defeated  ;  why,  then,  at  my  re- 
quest, should  our  most  gracious 
raja  Bondhir  release  him  P ' 

Sfaobhana,  almost  beside  herself, 
ezdaimed :  ^  If  by  giving  up  your 
whole  p^perty  you  can  induce  the 
raja  to  release  hist,  then  instantly 
so  do ;  if  he  does  not  come  to  me,  I 
must  giro  up  my  lifb ! ' 

The  maiden  then  covered  her 
head  with  her  veil,  and  sat  down  in 
in  the  deepert  despair,  whilst  her 
fether,  hearing  hei^  words,  burst 
into  a  cry  of  grief,  and  hastened  to 
present  himself  before  the  raja.  He 
cried  out:       ' 

'O  great  king,  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive four  lakhs  of  ,  rupees  and  to 
release  this  thief.' 

But  the  king  replied:  'He  haa 


been  robbing  the  whole  city,  and 
by  reason  of  him  my  guards  have 
been  destroyed.  I  cannot  by  any 
means  release  him.' 

Then  the  old  householder  finding, 
as  he  had  expected,  the  raja  in- 
exorable, and  not  to  be  moved,  either 
by  tears  or  bribes,  or  by  the  cruel 
fate  of  the  girl,  returned  home  with 
fire  in  his  heart,  and  addressed  her  r 

*  Daughter,  I  have  said  and  done 
all  that  is  possible ;  but  it  avails  m© 
nought  with  the  king.  Now,  then, 
we  die.' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  guards 
having  led  the  thief  all  round  the 
cifcy,  took  him  outside  the  gates  and 
made  him  stand  near  the  cross. 
Then  the  messengers  of  death  ar- 
rived from  the  palace,  and  the  exe- 
cutioners began  to  niul  his  limbs. 
He  bore  the  agony  with  the  forti- 
tude of  the  brave ;  but  when  he 
heard  what  had  been  done  by  the  old 
householder's  daughter,  he  raised 
his  voice  and  wept  bitterly,  as 
though  his  heart  had  been  bursting, 
and  almost  with  the  same  breath  he 
laughed  heartily  as  at  a  feast.  All 
were  startled  by  his  merriment ; 
coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  the 
iron  was  piercing  his  flesh,  no  man 
could  see  any  reason  for  it. 

When  be  died,  Bhobhani,  who  was 
mamed  to  him  inthe  ^irit,  recited 
to  herself  these  sayings ; 

*  There  aare  thirty-five  milHons  of  ■ 
hairs  on   the  human    body.    The  * 
woman  who  lisoenda  the  pile  witb 
her  husband  will  remain  so  txavny  * 
years  in  heaven.    As  the  sAake- 
catcher  draws  the  serpent  fipom'  Hi0> 
hole,  so  she,  rescuing  her  husband  r 
from  hell,  rejoices  wil^  him;  aye, 
though  he  may  have  sunk  to  a  region 
of  torment,  be  relstrained  in  dread- 
ful bonds,  have  reached  the  place  of 
anguish,^  be  exhausted  ^f  B^ngA,^ 
and  aflSioted  and  tortoved  for  hiar 
crimes.    No  oi^er  effectual  duty  is  ^ 
known  for  virtuous  women  at  any , 
time  after  the  dearth  of  their  losds, 
except  casting  themselves  into  th&r 

\  fire.  ^  long  as  a  wosnAv^  in 
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her  snocessive  transmigratioiis,  shall 
decline  baming  herseS',  like  a  faith- 
ful wife,  in  the  same  fire  with  her 
deceased  lord,  so  long  shall  she  not 
be  exempted  from  springing  again 
to  life  in  the  body  of  some  female 
animal.' 

Therefore  the  beantiM  Shobhani, 
virgin  and  wife,  resolved  to  bum 
herself,  and  make  the  next  life  of 
the  thief  certain.  She  showed  her 
courage  by  thmsting  her  finger  into 
a  torch  flame  tiU  it  became  a  cinder, 
and  she  solemnly  bathed  in  the 
nearest  stream. 

A  hole  was  dng  in  the  gronnd, 
and  upon  a  bed  of  green  tree  trunks 
were  heaped  hemp,  pitch,  faggots, 
and  clarified  butter,  to  form  the 
fimeral  pyre.  The  dead  body, 
anointed,  bathed,  and  dressed  m 
new  clothes,  was  then  laid  upon  the 
heap,  which  was  some  two  feet  high. 
Shobhani  prayed  that  as  long  as 
fourteen  Indras  reign,  or  as  many 
jears  as  there  are  hairs  in  her  heeA, 
she  might  abide  in  heaven  with  her 
husband,  and  be  waited  upon  by 
the  heavenly  dancers.  She  then 
presented  her  ornaments  and  little 
gifts  of  com  to  her  friends,  tied 
some  cotton  round  both  wrists,  put 
two  new  combs  in  her  hair,  painted 
her  forehead,  and  tied  up  in  the  end 
of  her  body-cloth  clean  parched 
rice  1  and  cowrie-sheUs.  These  she 
gave  to  the  bystanders,  as  she 
walked  seven  times  round  the  fti- 
nend  pyre,  upon  which  lay  the  body. 
She  then  ascended  the  heap  of  wood, 
sat  down  upon  it,  and  taking  the 
Chiefs  head  in  her  lap,  without 
c<»d8  or  levers  or  upper  layer  of 
&ggot8y  she  ordered    the  pile  to 


be  lighted.  The  crowd  standing 
around  set  fire  to  it  in  several 
places,  drummed  their  drums,  blew 
their  conchs,  and  raised  a  loud  cry 
of  'Haribul!  Haribul!'2  Straw 
was  thrown  on,  and  pitch  and 
clarified  butter  were  freely  poured 
out.  But  Shobhani's  was  a  blessed 
easy  death  (Saha-maran)  :  no  part 
of  her  body  was  seen  to  move  i^r 
the  pyre  was  lighted — ^in  fact,  she 
seemed  to  die  before  the  flame 
touched  her. 

By  the  blessing  of  his  daughter's 
deatii,  the  old  householder  beheaded 
himself.^  He  caused  an  instru- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
half-moon,  with  an  edge  like  a 
razor,  and  fitting  the  back  of  his 
neck.  At  both  ends  of  it,  as  at  the 
beam  of  a  balance,  chains  were 
fastened.  He  sat  down  with  eyes 
closed;  he  was  rubbed  with  the 
purifying  clay  of  the  holy  river, 
Yaiturani;^  and  he  repeated  the 
proper  incantations.  Then  placing 
his  feet  upon  the  extremities  of  the 
chains,  he  suddenly  jerked  up  his 
neck,  and  his  severed  head  rolled 
from  his  body  upon  the  ground. 
What  a  happy  death  was  this ! 

The  Baitai  was  silent,  as  if  medi- 
tating on  the  fortunate  transmigra- 
tion which  the  old  householder  had 
thus  secured* 

'  But  what  could  the  thief  have 
been  laughin^at,  sire  ?  '  asked  the 
young  prince  Dharma  Dhvinj  of  his 
fiediher. 

'At  the  prodigious  folly  of  the 
girl,  my  son,'  replied  the  warrior 
king,  thoughtlessly. 

*I  am  indebted  once  more  to 
your  majesty,'  burst  out  the  Baital, 


*  Properly  eroeaking,  the  huBbandman  should  plough  with  not  Iom  than  four  ballocks ; 
but  few  can  aflbid  this.  If  he  plough  with  a  cow  or  a  bullock,  and  not  with  a^  bull, 
the  pfodnce  oi  bis  ground  is  unclean,  and  may  not  be  used  in  any  religious 
eifeaiony. 

*  A  shout  of  triumph,  like  our '  Huza  I'  and  of  course  religious,  meanings '  Call  upon 
Haril'  Le.  Kridina,  i.e.  Vishnu. 

'  This  form  of  suicide  is  one  of  those  recognised  in  India.  So  in  Europe  we  read  of 
&natic8  wfao^  with  a  suicidal  ingenuity,  have  succeeded  in  crucifying  themselyes. 

*  The  river  of  Jagannuth  in  Orissa;   it  shares  the  honours  of  sanctity  with 
Urea^-iuAe  others,  and  in  the  lower  regions  it  represents  the  dassical  Styx. 
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*for  releasing  me  from  this  un- 
pleasant position,  but  the  raja's 
penetration  is  again  at  fault.  Not 
to  leave  your  royal  son — ^not  heir — 
labouring  under  a  false  impression, 
before  going  I  will  explain  why  the 
hrave  thief  burst  into  tears,  ai^d 
vhy  he  laughed  at  such  a  moment. 

'  He  wept  when  he  reflected  that 
he  could  not  requite  her  kindness 
in  being  willing  to  give  up  every- 
thing she  had  in  the  world  to  save 
his  life ;  and  this  thought  deeply 
grieved  him. 

'Then  it  struck  him  as  being 
passing  strange  that  she  had  begun 
to  love  him  when  the  last  sand  of 
his  life  was  well  nigh  run  out ;  that 
wondrous  are  the  ways  of  the  revolv- 
ing heavens  which  bestow  wealth 
upon  the  niggard  that  cannot  use 
it,  wisdom  to  the  bad  man  who  will 
misuse  it,  a  beautiful  wife  on  the 
fool  who  cannot  protect  her,  and 
fertilising  showers  upon  the  stony 
hills.  JJjid  thinking  over  these 
things,  the  gallant  and  beautiM 
thief  laughed  aloud. 

*  Before  returning  to  my  siras-tree,' 
continaed  the  Vampire,  *  as  I  am 


about  to  do  in  virtue  of  your  ma- 
jesty's unintelligent  reply,  I  may 
remark  that  men  may  laugh  and 
cry,  or  may  cry  and  laugh,  about 
everything  in  this  world,  from  their 
neighbours'  deaths,  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  no  wise  concerns 
them,  to  their  own  latter  ends, 
which  do  concern  them  exceedingly. 
For  my  part,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
laughing  at  everything,  because  it 
animates  the  brain,  stimulates  the 
lungs,  beautifies  the  countenance, 
and — for  the  moment,  good-bye, 
Raja  Vikram ! ' 

The  warrior  king,  being  fore- 
warned this  time,  shifted  the  bundle 
containing  the  Baital  from  his  back 
to  under  his  arm,  where  he  pressed 
it  with  all  his  might. 

This  proceeding,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  Vampire  from  slip- 
ping back  to  his  tree,  and  leaving 
an  empty  cloth  upon  the  raja's 
back. 

Presently  the  demon  was  trussed 
up  as  usual;  a  voice  sounded  be- 
hind Vikram,  and  the  loquacious 
thing  again  began  to  talk. 
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LANDS  AND   SEAS   OF  ANOTHER  WORLD. 

By  R.  a.  Proctoe,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
Author  of  *  Saturn  and  its  System,'  &c.  &c. 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society  a  globe 
was  ezliibited  by  Mr.  Browning, 
one  of  the  Fellows,  on  which  lands 
and  seas  were  depictured  as  upon 
an  ordinary  terrestrial  elobe.  By 
&r  the  larger  part  of  these  lands 
and  seas  were  laid  down  as  well- 
known  entities,  respecting  which 
no  more  doabt  is  felt  among  astrono- 
mers than  is  felt  by  geographers 
respecting  the  oceans  and  continents 
of  oar  own  earth.  Yet  the  world 
which  is  represented  by  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's globe  is  one  which  is  never 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
times  £surther  from  ns  than  onr  own 
moon* 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the 
planet  Mars — the  orb  which  is  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Browning's  globe 
—is  the  only  object  in  the  whole 
heavens  i^hich  is  known  to  exhibit 
features  resembling  those  of  our 
earth.  Astronomers  have  examined 
the  moon  in  vain  for  such  features  : 
she  presents  an  arid  waste  of  extinct 
volcanoes,  dreary  mountain  scenery 
snrrounding  lifeless  plains  (the  seas 
of  the  old  astronomers)  ;  an  airless 
hemisphere  of  desolation,  in  fact, 
which  has  no  counterpart  on  the 
terrestrial  globe.  The  planets  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn,  orbs  which  far 
transcend  our  earth  in  mass  and 
volume,  which  are  adorned  with 
magnificent  systems  of  subsidiary 
bodies,  and  which  seem  in  every 
respect  worthy  to  be  the  abodes  of 
nobler  races  than  those  which 
subsist  upon  our  earth,  afford  no 
indications  which  justify  us  in 
asserting  that  they  resemble  the 
earth  in  any  of  those  points  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
essential  to  the  wants  of  living 
creatures.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
light  which  we  receive  from  these 
splendid  orbs  is  reflected,  not  from 


their  real  surface,  but  from  vapor- 
ous masses  suspended  in  their 
atmospheres.  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  anything  has  ever  been 
seen  of  the  real  surface  of  either 
planet,  save  perhaps  that  a  small 
spot  has  here  and  there  been  faintly 
visible  through  the  dense  overhang- 
ing mantle  of  vapour.  Andstrange-^ 
ly  enough,  the  two  small  planetff, 
which  present  in  other  respects  the 
most  marked  contrast  to  the  giant 
members  of  our  system,  resemble 
them  in  this  point.  Yenus  and 
Mercury  seem  both  to  be  protected 
from  the  intense  heat  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  exposed  through 
their  proximity  to  the  sun,  by 
densely  vaporous  envelopes,  whicn 
only  permit  the  true  surface  of  the 
planets  to  be  £aintly  seen,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions. The  planet  Mars,  however,^ 
discloses  to  us  his  real  sur&ce,  and 
this  surface  presents  indications 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted 
to  result  from  the  existence  of 
continents  and  oceans,  resembling 
those  of  our  own  earth  in  aU 
essential  features.  Moreover,  that 
wonderfully  delicate  instrument  of 
research,  the  spectroscope,  has  con- 
firmed these  indications  in  a  manner 
which  hardly  suffers  any  further 
dubiety  to  rest  upon  their  meaning. 
We  do  not  think  that  our  readers 
will  find  a  brief  record  of  the  pro- 
cess of  discovery  which  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  construction  of  Martial 
charts  and  globes,  otherwise  than 
interesting. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Galileo, 
when  he  applied  to  Mars  the  same 
telescope  which  had  revealed  to  him 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  was  able  to 
detect  any  features  of  interest  in 
the  nearer  planet.  More  than  half 
a  century,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
passed,  after  the  invention  of  the 
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telescope,  before  anTthmg  was  de- 
tected whioli  led  to  the  8tispi6ion 
that  Mars  has  permanent  markings 
npon  his  snrfoce.     In  the  beginning 
of  March,    1666,    Cas^ini,   with  a 
telescope   16  feet   in   lengthy   btzt 
veiy  far  inferior  in  power  to  muaj 
modem  tubes  not  one  quarter  as 
long,   noticed  features  sufficientlj 
remarkable  to  enable  him  to  det^v 
mine  rough^  the  rotation-period  o( 
the  planet.    Not  many  days  later 
pur  own  countiyman,  the  talented 
Dr.  Hooke  (who  had  detected  spots 
on    Mars    m    1665),    made    two 
drawings  of  Mars  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  all  but  the  best 
modem    views.      These    drawings 
were  taken  by  means  of  a  telescope 
no  less  than  twelve  yards  long.    At 
the  end  of  the  same  month  observers 
at  Borne,   using    Divini's   glasses, 
constructed  a    drawing    of   Mars, 
which  aroused  the  wrath  of  Cassini ; 
*for,'  says  he,  'these' observers  re- 
present the  spots  they  saw  as  small, 
mr  apart,  remote  from  the  middle 
of  the  disc,  and  the  eastern  spot  less 
than  ihe  west,  whereas  by  observa- 
tions made  on  the   same  day  at 
Bonomia, '  I  know  that  there  were 
two  very  large  spots  close  to  each 
other,  in  the  midst  of  the  disc,  and 
the  eastern  bigger  than  the  western.' 
Certain  it  is  Siat  Cassini  deduced 
from    his    observations '  a    nearly 
correct  rotation-period,   while  the 
Homan  observers  gave  a  period  only 
one  half  the  true  one,  having  appa- 
rently been  deceived  by  a  certain  re- 
semblance which  exists  between  two 
opposite  hemispheres  of  the  planet. 
In   1 704-1 7 19  Maraldi  made  a 
series  of  observations  of  Mars,  and 
two  of  his  drawings  are  easily  recog- 
nisable.    In  one  there  is  seen  a  tn- 
angnlar  or  funnel-shaped  spot,  run- 
ning nearly  north  and  south,  which 
is  doubtless  the  feature  called  the 
*  Hour-glass  Sea  *  by  modem  astro- 
nomers.    In  the  other  there  is  an 
elbow-shaped  spot  which  powerful 
modem  instruments  have  broken 
up  into  two  important  *  seas.' 


Sir  W.  Herschel,  however,  was 
the  first  who  attempted  a  sys- 
tematic examination  of  Martial 
features.  His  object  was  rather  a 
singular  one ;  in  met,  it  will  hardly 
appear,  at  fir^  sight,  what  relation 
can  exist  betw^n .  that  object  and 
the  features  of  Mars's  sor&ce. 
Herschel  wished  to  lusOertain 
whether  the  len0h  of  ottr  dofg  is  eon* 
sttint.  He  considered  that  by 
watching  the  rotation  bf  some 
otiier  member  ctf  the  solar  system 
he  might  be  set  upon  the  traces  of 
any  ehaoge  which  may  be  taking 
place  in  our  eatth*^  motion  of  rota- 
tion. He  soon  found  that  (as  has 
been  already  indloated)  Mars  is  the 
only  planet  available  for  tMs  yfov^ 
pose,  as  being  the  only  planet 
whose  surface  bears  recognisable 
marks.  He  set  himself  therefore 
to  construct  a  series  of  pictures  of 
the  planet. 

Herschel  was  not  very  success^ 
ftQ,  hotrever.  We  have  heard  his 
pictures  des6r9)ed  as  '  caricatures ' 
of  Mars.  Theilr  deHwJtb  are  not 
due,  of  course,  to  any  want  of  care 
or  skill  in  this  enunent  observer, 
but  to  the  imperfect  definition  of 
his  large  reflectors.  It  has  been 
said  of  these  instruments  that  they 
would  ^bunch  a  star  into  a  cocked 
hat,*^  and,  therefore,  it  can  readily 
be  conceived  that  they  were  want- 
ing in  that  extreme  accuracy  of 
definition  which  would  alone  suffice 
to  present  the  surface-details  of  so 
distant  an  object  as  the  planet 
Mars.  And  by  a  singular  accident 
Herschel  was  not  even  sucoessful 
in  determining  the  rotation-period 
of  Mars  with  the  accuracy  which 
might  have  be^i  deduced  firom  his 
long  series  of  observations.  In 
comparing  views  taken  at  an  in- 
terval of  two  years,  he  accidentally 
omitted  one  rotation,  so  that  the 
Martial  day,  as  determined  by  him, 
was  two  minutes  too  long. 

The  next  series  of  observations 
which  deserves  special  comment,  is 
that  taken   by  Messrs.  Beer  and 
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mdlery  in  the  jearo  1850-1837. 
Thej  used  an  instnunent  abont 
four  inohes  in  aperture,  and  rather 
more  than  five  ^iet  in  focal  length. 
With  iiiis  instrument,  which  in  less 
eiperienoed  hands  would  hare  been 
whcrily  inadequate  for  obBerrations 
of.  such  difficuliy,  they  constructed 
SQ  4^dmirable  series  of  views,  which 
th^j  subsequently  combined  in  a 
'cburtofMars.'  They  also  obtained 
%  close  approximation  to  the  length 
of  tiie  Martial,  day,  which  they 
found  to  ocmsist  of  24h.  37m. 
23'.8s,»  a  result  not  differing  much 
more  than  a  second  &om  the  true 
value ! 

We  pass  over  a  number  of  ezcel- 
loqt  drawings  which  ha>ve  been 
made  by  Kunowski^  Belarue, 
Lockyer,  Nasmyth,  the  Padre 
Secchi,  and  other  observers,  to 
describe  the  exquisite  drawings 
wbioh  were  constructed  by  the 
eagle-eyed  Dawes^  in  1852-1864. 
lUs  eminent  observer,  whose  loss 
astropomy  has  lately  had  to  deplore, 
made  use  in  i8$a  of  an  exquisite 
6^iiijDh  refractor  from  the  cele- 
brated Munich  works.  He  de- 
SGcibed  this  instrument  to  the  pre- 
sent writ»  as  *  absolutely  perfect.' 
Later  observations  he  made  with  a 
fine  refi*actor  8^  inches  in  aperture. 

The  first  peccdiarity  which  strikes 
one  in  examining  Dawes'  views  of 
Hars^  is  the  multiplicity  of  the 
details  which  they  contiun.  One 
begins  to  doubt  whether  all  that 
is  pictured  is  to  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting what  ihe  observer  actually 
saw.  For  while  there  are  large 
and  well-marked  features  corre- 
sponding with  those  seen  in  other 
drawings,  there  are  a  multitude  of 
%bt  streaks  and  patches  which 
one  might  well  suppose  to  represent 
merely  the  general  effect  presented 
to  the  observer  by  parts  of  the 
planet  not  rendered  quite  so  dis- 
^ctly  visible  as  the  rest.  Then, 
sgain,  on  a  rough  comparison  of 
several  views,  whether  taken  on 
succeeding  days  or  belonging  to 


different  years,  one  does  not  find 
the  sort  of  resemblance  whioh  one 
wouH  be  led  to  expect. 

It  is  not  a  little  singukr  that 
these  peculiarities,  which  would 
lead  one  at  first  sight  to  attach 
little  value  to  Dawes'  drawings  of 
Mars,  are  precisely  those  whioh 
enable  us  to  assign  to  them  their 
real  importance.  It  is  well  known 
that  Mr.  Dawes  was  averse  to  long 
and  tedious  mathematioal  pro* 
cesses.  Where  his  observations 
required  such  processes,  he  left  the 
work  to  be  done  by  others.  Con^ 
tent  with  doing  that,  which  none 
oould  do  so  weU  as  he,  he  left  the 
interpretation  of  his  observations*-* 
where  this  required  mathematical 
computation  of  any  complexiiyw. 
to  those  whose  tastes  led  them  to 
care  more  for  work  of  that  sortw 
Now,  when  a  series  of  observations 
has  been  made  upon  a  globe  con* 
tinually  varying  in  its  presentation 
towards  the  eye,  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  and  laborious  process  than 
might  be  supposed,  to  reduce  all 
these  observations  in  such  a  way 
that  the  real  configuration  of  the 
globe  shall  become  known.  Just  as 
OUT  earth  in  travelling  round  the 
sun  bows  first  one  pole  then  the 
other  towards  him,  and,  by  rotating 
on  its  polar  axis,  brings  different 
countries  in  succession  under  his 
rays,  so  Mars  presents  a  continually 
varying  configuration  to  the  observer 
on  earth.  Nay,  there  is  an  even 
greater  complexity  in  the  latter  va- 
riations, because  the  earth  itself, 
from  which  we  observe  Mars,  is  not 
at  rest.  Thus  it  becomes  a  per- 
plexing problem  to  educe,  from  a 
mere  series  of  eye-transcripts  of  the 
planet,  the  real  features  which  exist 
upon  his  globe.  But  when  this  has 
been  carefully  done,  it  clearly  be- 
comes possible  to  determine  how 
far  those  eye-transcripts  may  be 
trusted.  If  we  see  that  the  varying 
figures  presented  by  the  same  fea- 
ture are  due  merely  to  the  varying 
presentation  of  the  planet,  we  not 
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only  leam  that  that  feature  exists 
on  the  planet,  but  we  have  satisflBM;- 
tory  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  ob- 
server who  has  made  the  drawings. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Dawes'  drawings 
are  tested  in  this  way,  it  is  found 
that  they  accord  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  Features  which 
present  no  apparent  resemblance 
are  found  to  resolve  themselves 
into  the  same  well-marked  ocean  or 
continent,  when  each  is  brought 
to  the  centre  of  the  planet's  disc. 
One  singular  instance  of  this  is 
worthy  of  notice.  We  have  spoken 
of  a  long  sea  running  north  and 
south  on  Mars'  globe,  which  was 
represented  by  Maraldi  as  a  dark 
tniangle,  and  which,  as  seen  in 
modem  telescopes,  has  seemed  to 
merit  the  name  of  '  the  Hour-glass 
Sea.'  This  sea  appears  in  many  of 
Mr.  Dawes'  drawings,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  extent  and  peculiar 
figure,  there  is  in  most  cases  very 
little  difficulty  in  recognising  it. 
But  in  explaining  his  tracings  to 
the  present  writer,  Mr.  Dawes 
pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  dark 
marking  near  the  border  of  the 
disc  (in  two  or  three  drawings) 
which  he  compared  to  the  leg  of 
an  old-fashioned  table.  It  appeared 
as  a  double  curve  resembling  Ho- 
garth's '  line  of  beauty.'  Now,  when 
the  requisite  calculation  and  con- 
struction had  been  gone  through, 
it  was  found  that  this  mark,  brought 
to  the  centre  of  the  disc,  assumed 
the  exact  figure  of  the  Hour-glass 
Sea ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  marking  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Hour-glass  Sea  in  another 
drawing,  reference  being  made  to 
the  planet's  rotation  in  the  inter- 
val, left  no  doubt  that  the  *  Table- 
leg  Sea '  and  the  *  Hour-glass  Sea ' 
were  one  and  the  same. 

The  numerous  details  in  Mr. 
Dawes'  drawings  being  shown  in 
this  way  to  correspond  to  real  fea- 
tures on  the  planet's  surface,  it  be- 
came feasible  to  construct  a  chart 
which  should  represent  all  these 


features  exactly  as  oceans  and  con- 
tinents are  represented  in  the  maps 
of  hemispheres  which  usually  ac- 
company terrestrial  atlases.  This 
has  been  done,  and  two  charts  hare 
been  constructed,  in  which  all  the 
features  detected  by  Mr.  Dawes  find 
a  place.  For  convenience  of  refer- 
ence, these  features  have  received 
the  names  of  those  astronomers 
whose  researches  have  added  in 
any  way  to  our  knowledge  of  tlm 
interesting  planet.'  These  names 
we  shall  make  use  of  in  giving  & 
very  brief  sketch  of  the  Martial 
oceans  and  continents;  in  other- 
words,  a  brief  treatise  on  areogra^ 


sh  pole  of  Mars  is  capped  by- 
a  polar  cap,  which  varies  in  extent 
according  to  the  progress  of  the- 
Martial  seasons.  Around  each  polar 
cap  there  is  a  polar  sea — the  nor- 
thern sea  being  termed  in  the 
charts  Schroter  Sea^  the  southern 
Phillips  Sea.  The  equatorial  re- 
gions of  Mars  are  mainly  occupied 
by  extensive  continents.  There  are- 
four  of  these — viz.,  Dawes  (TontB- 
nent,  Madler  Continent,  Secchi  Con- 
tinent, and  Herschel  I.  (Sir  W.) 
Continent.  Between  Dawes  Conti- 
nent and  Herschel  Continent  flow& 
the  Hour-glass  Sea,  termed  in  the 
chart  Kaiser  Sea,  the  large  southern 
ocean  out  of  which  this  sea  flowB 
being  denominated  Dawes  Ocean. 
Between  Madler  Continent  and 
Dawes  Continent  flows  Dawes  Strait,, 
connecting  a  large  southern  ocean 
and  a  northern  sea,  named  afteir 
Tycho.  Herschel  Continent  is  se* 
parated  from  Secchi  Continent  by^ 
Huggins  Inlet,  flowing  from  a 
large  southern  sea  termed  Maraldi 
Sea.  In  like  manner  Bessel  Inlet, 
flowing  out  of  Airy  Sea  (a  northern 
sea),  separates  the  Madler  and  Sec- 
chi Continents.  Between  Dawes 
Ocean  and  Delarue  Ocean  there  lie 
two  large  islands,  Phillips  Island, 
lying  within  the  Martial  tropics,  and 
Jacob  Island,  lying  in  the  southern 
temperate  zone.  Dawes  Ocean  sepa- 
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rates  into  four  large  seas  extending 
northwards.  Large  tracts  of  land 
lie  between  these  seas,  bnt  whether 
thej  are  islands  or  not  is  uncertain, 
as  their  sonth  polar  extremities  are 
never  very  clearly  defined.  In  De- 
lame  Ocean  there  is  a  small  island 
which  presents  so  bright  and  glis- 
tening an  aspect  as  to  suggest  the 
probw)ility  of  its  being  usually 
snow-covered.  It  is  called  in  the 
chart  Dawes*  Snow  Island.  Three 
seas,  separated  by  lands  of  doubtful 
extent,  reach  from  Delarue  Ocean 
towards  the  south  pole.  We  have 
mentioned  the  northern  seas  Tycho 
and  Airy.  These  are  connected,  and 
form,  with  a  third  sea,  named  Beer 
Sea,  a  continuous  fluid  zone  around 
the  northern  polar  regions.  In  the 
zone  of  land  which  separates  this 
sea  from  Schroter  Sea,  there  lies  an 
extensive  sea  or  lake  named  after 
Delambre. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features 
of  the  Martial  globe  is  the  preva- 
lence of  long  and  winding  inlets 
and  bottle-necked  seas.  These  fea- 
tures are  wholly  distinct  from  any- 
thing known  on  our  own  earth, 
for  example,  Huggins  Inlet  is  a 
long  forked  stream,  far  too  wide  to 
be  compared  to  any  terrestrial  river, 
extending  for  about  three  thousand 
miles  from  it«  two-forked  com- 
mencement, near  Airy  Sea,  to  the 
point  at  which  it  falls  into  tiie  Ma- 
raldi  Sea.  Bessel  Inlet  is  nearly  as 
long.  Another  inlet  called  in  the 
<:hart  Nasmyth  Inlet,  is  yet  more 
remarkable.  Conmiencing  near 
Tycho  Sea^  it  flows  to  ^e  east, 
running  parallel  to  that  sea  and 
Beer  Sea.  It  then  turns  sharply 
southwards,  and,  expanding,  forms 
Kiiser  Sea.  Oudemann*s  Inlet  con- 
nects (apparently)  two  bell-shaped 
seas ;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  whe- 
iher  these  seas  are  separated  or  not 
by  an  interval  of  land  from  Beer 
Sea.  The  bottle-necked  seas  or 
lakes  are  singular  features.  The 
seas  connected  by  Oudemann*s  Inlet 
probably  form  a  twin  pair  of  seas 
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of  this  sort.  Two  very  remarkable 
seas,  closely  resembling  each  other 
in  figure,  and  each  of  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  Delarue  Ocean  by  a 
narrow  curved  strait,  are  very  note- 
worthy features.  Were  it  not  for 
their  enormous  real  dimensions — 
each  sea  is  at  least  300  miles  long 
by  150  broad,  and  the  channels 
which  connect  them  with  Delarue 
Ocean  are  fully  250  miles  long — one 
would  be  disposed  to  detect  in  their 
singular  resemblance  the  evidence 
of  artificial  construction.  The  same 
remark  apphes  to  two  closely  re- 
sembling flask- shaped  seas,  which 
flow  into  Tycho  Sea.  Another  well- 
marked  sea  of  this  sort  flows  into 
the  *  Hour-glass,'  or  Kaiser  Sea. 

On  our  earth  the  oceans  are  three 
times  as  extensive  as  the  continents. 
It  may  be  noticed  also  that  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  form  a  single  large 
island,  so  to  speak ;  while  another 
large  island  is  formed  by  the  two 
Americas.  On  Mars  a  very  dif- 
ferent arrangement  prevails.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  little  disparity 
between  the  extent  of  oceans  and 
continents ;  and  then,  these  are 
mixed  up  in  the  most  complex 
manner.  A  traveller  either  by  land 
or  water  could  visit  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  planet  without  leav- 
ing the  element  on  which  he  had 
coBunenced  his  joumeyings.  Thus, 
he  might  proceed  by  water  along 
Nasmyth  Inlet  for  some  2,000  miles ; 
thence  southwards,  for  some  1,500 
miles  along  the  Kaiser  Sea  into 
Dawes  Ocean;  thence  he  might 
coast  along  the  four  seas,  which 
extend  for  upwards  of  5,000  miles 
around  the  southern  temperate 
zone ;  thence,  after  circunmavi- 
gating  Jacob  Island  and  Phillips 
Island  (a  journey  of  about  6,000 
miles),  he  could  sail  into  Delarue 
Ocean,  and  visit  the  three  open  seas 
and  the  five  bottle-necked  seas 
which  are  connected  with  it,  a  jour- 
ney of  some  6,000  miles.  After  this 
he  could  sail  down  Dawes  Strait 
into  the  sea  which  surrounds  the 
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northern  temperate  zone,  and  after 
cironmnayigating  this  zone  lie  oonld 
sail  up  Bessel  Inlet;  the  jonmey, 
after  leaving  Delarae  Ocean,  being 
fnlly  10,000  miles  in  length.  Thus 
he  would  have  visited  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  Martial  globe,  and 
journeyed  upwards  of  30,000  miles, 
ahvwys  i/ti  sight  of  land,  and  gene" 
rally  ivith  land  in  view  on  both  sides, 
Agfun,  a  traveller  by  land,  starting 
from  Dawes  Continent,  could  round 
the  extremity  of  Nasmyth  Inlet  and 
pass  by  a  long  neck  of  land  called 
Madler  Land  into  Herschel  Conti- 
nent; thence  rounding  Huggins 
Inlet  to  Secchi  Continent;  thence 
rounding  Bessel  Inlet  to  Madler 
Continent;  and  finally,  rounding 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  De- 
larue  Ocean,  he  could  visit  all  the 
lands  which  surround  the  southern 
temperate  zone. 

In  this  intricate  labyrinthine  fa- 
shion are  the  lands  and  seas  of 
Mars  intertwined.  And  perhaps, 
if  we  consider  the  physical  relations 
of  the  planet,  we  shall  recognise 
the  adaptation  of  this  arrangement 
to  the  wants  of  the  planet's  inha- 
bitants. .  It  must  be  remembered 
that  if  the  lands  and  seas  of  Mars 
had  been  arranged  as  those  of  our 
own  earth,  the  large  ocean  masses 
corresponding  to  our  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans  would  never  have 
been  swayed  by  a  tidal  wave.  If 
Mars  has  a  satellite,  it  must  be  an 
exceedingly  minute  one;  for  the 
most  powea*fhl  telescopes  have  been 
directed  towards  the  planet  without 
discovering  any.  The  effects  of  the 
sun  in  producing  tides  must  be  al- 
most inappreciable  on  Mars.  These 
effects,  it  is  well  known,  depend  on 
the  relation  which  a  planet's  dia- 
meter bears  to  its  distance  from  the 
sun.  Our  earth's  diameter  is  about 
8,000  miles,  and  its  distance  from 
the  sun  91,500,000  miles  ;  and  the 
solar  tide  upon  our  earth  is  very 
small.  We  can  conceive,  then,  how 
small  the  Martial  tides  would  be, 
when  we  remember  that  his  dia- 


meter is  less  than  5,000  miles, 
and  his  distance  from  the  sun  up- 
wards of  1 50,000,000  miles.  Large 
oceans,  unswayed  by  tides,  would 
become  stagnant  and  impure.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  waters  on 
Mars  are  sufficiency  moderate  in 
quantity  to  circulate  freely  by  t^e 
mere  processes  of  evaporation  and 
downfBtU. 

We  have  been  assuming  that  the 
dark  spots  on  Mars  are  really  seas^ 
and  the  light  ochrish-coloured  spots 
continents.  Some  astronomers  have 
expressed  doubts  on  this  point ;  but 
such  doubts  may  surely  be  looked 
on  as  unreasonable.  We  can  never^ 
of  course,  feel  absolutely  certain 
respecting  the  habitudes  of  so  dis- 
tant a  globe;  but  there  are  many 
sound  reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  sur&ce  of  Mars  is  really  diver- 
sified bv  land  and  water. 

In  tne  first  place,  there  is  the 
colour  of  the  spots.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  greenish  tint  of 
the  dark  spots  might  be  merely  the 
effect  of  contrast  with  the  brighter 
spots  which  give  to  Mars  its  ruddy 
tmt,  and  earned  for  it  the  title  of 
6  xvpSeic  among  the  Greeks.  But 
this  opinion  has  been  found  to  be 
erroneous,  and  all  modem  observers 
agree  that  the  green  tint  really  be- 
longs  to  the  dark  spots.  In  fact,lnore 
doxmt  rests  on  the  reality  of  the 
orange  tint  than  on  that  of  iJie  green. 
Astronomers  have  been  disposed  to 
ascribe  the  orange  colour  to  the  al>- 
sorptive  qualities  of  the  Martial 
atmosphere,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  the  improbabiliigr 
of  this  view  has  been  establi^ed. 

Then  we  have  the  evidence  drawn 
from  the  white  spots  which  cap  the 
Martial  poles.  If  these  are  really 
masses  of  ice,  resembling  those 
which  surround  the  poles  of  our 
own  earth,  the  question  must  of 
course  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  for  whence  could  such  enor- 
mous masses  of  snow  and  ice  be 
formed,  save  from  large  seas  ?  Now 
we  can  hardly  see  on  what  grounds 
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it  can  reasonably  be  donbted  that 
these  white  spots  are  rightly  called 

The  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars. 

Their  vanatioii   has    been    found 
to    correspond    exactly   with    the 
progress  of  the  Martial  seasons — 
and  this  not  for  one  or  two  Mar- 
tial years,  bnt  ever  since  Sir  W. 
Herschel    first  called   attention  to 
the  periodicity  of  the   variation. 
There  is  something  singularly  strik- 
ing in  the  contrast   between  the 
smaU    sharply   defined    ellipse    of 
white  light  round  the  pole  of  that 
hemisphere  which  is  enjoying  the 
Martial  summer,  and  the  irregular 
and  wide-spreading  tracts  of  snowy 
light  round  the  cold  pole.     In  the 
winter  these  tracts  extend  as  far 
ftom  the  pole  as  latitude  45^,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates  an  ex- 
tent of  snow-fall  corresponding  very 
closely  to    that  which    in  winter 
covers  the  northern  tracts  of  Asia 
and  America.     In  sunmier,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  icy  circle  is  reduced 
within  a  range  of  about  8°  or  10^ 
from  the  pole;  so  that  arctic  tra- 
Tellers  on  Mars  are  not  likely  to 
approach  either  pole  more  closely 
^n  Sir  Edward  Parry  approached 
the  North  Pole  of  the  eiurth  in  his 
celebrated  ^  boat  and  sledge '  journey 
in  1837.  Now,  when  we  see  features 
corresponding  so  closely  with  those 
presented  by  our  own  earth,  and 
consider  further  the  a  priori  proba- 
hmty  that  our  nearest  neighbour 
among  the  planets  should  be  con- 
fititoted  much  as  the  earth  is,  we 
are  led  at  cmce  to  the  conclusion 
thai  these  white  patches   are   in 
reality  snowy  masses,  and  therefore 
that  tiiere  must  exist  large  seas  and 
oceans    whence    the    vapours    are 
raised  from  which  these  snows  have 
been  condensed. 

But,  further,  we  have  distinct 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  cloud- 
bearing  atmosphere  around  Mars. 
The  features  of  the  planet  are  often 
blurred  and  indistinct  when  every 
circumstance  is  favourable  for  ob- 


servation. And  it  is  especially  note- 
worthy that  the  wintry  hemisphere 
is  always  much  less  distinct  than 
the  hemisphere  which  is  enjoying 
the  Martial  summer.  'A  variable 
envelope,*  writes  Professor  Phillips, 
'  gathers  and  fluctuates  over  a  per- 
manent basis  of  bright  and  dusky 
tracts  on  the  surface  of  Mars,  par- 
tially modifying  the  aspect  of  the 
fundamental  features  and  even  in 
some  cases  disguising  them  under 
new  lights  and  shades,  which  pre- 
sent no  constancy, — ^a  thin  vapor- 
ous atmosphere  probably  resting  on 
a  surface  of  land,  snow,  and  water.' 
It  is  also  remarked  that  the  outer 
parts  of  the  disc  are  nearly  always 
much  more  indistinct  than  the  cen- 
tral parts;  the  former  shine  with 
that  white  light  which  we  receive 
from  the  cloud-belts  of  Jupiter ;  and 
if  we  remember  that  the  outer  parts 
of  the  disc  contain  those  regions  of 
Mars  which  have  lately  come  into 
sunshine,  or  are  about  to  pass  out 
of  it,  we  see  the  meaning  of  the 
phenomenon  to  be  this,  that  the 
morndng  and  evening  eihies  of  the 
MaHiaUste  are  more  clouded  tJum  the 
midday  sky — a  condition  which  is 
known  to  prevail  in  certain  seasons 
and  latitudes  on  our  own  earth  also. 
The  indistinctness  of  the  wintry 
hemisphere  points  to  the  prevalence 
of  cloudy  slaes  during  the  Martial 
winter ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  not 
only  conformable  with  recognised 
habitudes  on  our  own  earth,  but  cor- 
responds with  the  variations  of  ttie 
Polar  snow-caps.  'The  enormous 
transfer  of  moisture  from  one  hemi- 
sphere to  the  other,'  writes  Profes- 
sor Phillips,  *  while  the  snows  are 
melting  round  one  pole  and  form- 
ing round  the  other,  must  generate 
over  a  g^at  part  of  the  planet  heavy 
storms  and  great  breadths  of  fluctu- 
ating clouds,  which  would  not,  as 
on  the  quickly  rotating  mass  of 
Jupiter,  gather  into  equatorial 
bands,  but  be  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  prominent  land  and  ir- 
regular tracts  of  ocean.'     qOqIc 
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Bnt  the  strongest  argmnent  in 
favour  of  a  similaritj  in  general 
physical  relations  between  Mars 
and  onr  own  earth,  is  drawn  from 
the  revelations  which  have  been 
afforded  by  the  spectroscope.  We 
regret  that  space  will  not  permit  ns 
to  dwell  on  iJiis  evidence  so  fully  as 
its  interest  deserves.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  anxious  to  examine 
the  subject  more  at  length,  should 
read  Mr.  Huggins'  paper  on  the 
spectrum  of  Mars,  in  the  Monthly 
Notices  for  1867.  The  main  facts 
pointed  to  by  his  researches  are  the 
following : — First,  the  red  colour  of 
Mars  is  not  due  to  an  absorptive 
power  in  his  atmosphere,  resembling 
that  in  our  own  air  which  causes 
the  ruddy  skies  of  twilight.  If  this 
were  so  the  snowy  poles  would  lose 
their  whitQ  colour,  since  we  see 
them  through  the  densest  strata  of 
the  Martial  atmosphere.  But,  se- 
condly, although  the  atmosphere 
around  the  planet  is  not  so  abnor- 
mally dense  as  to  produce  the  ruddy 
tint  of  the  planet,  yet  that  atmo- 
sphere does  contain  gases  and  va- 
pours corresponding  to  those  which 
are  present  in  our  own  air;  for  lines 
appear  in  the  spectrum  which  cor- 
respond with  those  which  appear  in 
the  solar  spectrum  when  the  sun's 
h'ght  traverses  the  lower  strata  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  *  That  these 
lines,'  says  Mr.  Huggins,  *were  not 
produced  by  the  portion  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  through  which 
the  light  of  Mars  had  passed,  was 
shown  by  the  absence  of  similar 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  moon, 
which  at  ihe  time  of  observation 
had  a  smaller  altitude  than  Mars ;' 


so  that,  if  the  lines  had  been  due  to 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  they  should 
have  been  stronger  in  the  moon's 
spectrum  than  in  that  of  the  planet. 
It  appears,  then,  from  the  search- 
ing scrutiny  of  the  spectroscope, 
that  the  planet  has  an  atmosphere, 
and    that    that    atmosphere    most 
probably    resembles    our    own    in 
general    constitution.      Combining 
this  evidence  with  that  which  we 
already  possess  of  the  presence  of 
water  in  its  liquid,  vaporous,  and 
solid  states,  upon  the  surface,  and 
with  the  certainty  that  the  red  tint 
of  parts  of  the  planet  is  due  to  a 
real  ruddiness  of  substance  (corre- 
sponding to  the  tint  of  certain  soils 
upon  our  own  earth),  we  cannot  but 
recognise  the  extreme  probability 
that  in  all  essential  habitudes  the 
planet  Mars    resembles    our    own 
earth.     One  circumstance  may  at 
first    excite    surprise  :     the    fact, 
namely,  that  in  a  planet  so  much 
farther  from  the  sun  than  our  earth, 
there  should  exist  so  close  a  resem- 
blance, as  respects  climatic  relations. 
But  if  we  consider  the  results  of 
Tyndall's  researches  on  the  Eadia- 
tion  of  Heat,  and  remember  that 
a  very  moderate  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  certain  vapours  present 
in  our  atmosphere,  would  suffice  to 
render  the  cUmate  of  the  earth  in- 
tolerable through    excess   of  heat 
(just  as  glass  walls  cause  a  hot-house 
to  be  as  an  oven  long  after  the  sun 
has  set),  we  shall  not  &il  to  see 
that  Mars  may  readily  be  compen- 
sated by  a  corresponding  arrange- 
ment for  his  increased  distance  ft^m 
the  vivifying  centre  of  the   solar 
system. 
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THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  173+. 


RECENT  events  have  directe 
much  of  pubKc  attention,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  questions 
conoeming  military  organisation. 
In  France,  especially,  the  army  is 
at  present  in  progress  of  develop- 
ment to  an  extent  far  beyond  that 
which  it  has  attained  at  any  period 
since  the  first  empire.  Familiar  as 
is  the  history  of  the  French  army 
since  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  but 
little  attention  has  been  devoted, 
in  this  country  at  least,  to  the 
state  of  that  army  under  the 
^anciefi  regime ;  •  and  it  may  not  be 
altogether  without  interest  to  look 
at  a  picture  of  the  land  forces  of  the 
French  kingdom  as  they  existed  in 
the  year  1734. 

The  following  summary  is  taken 
from  a  volume  entitled  Un  AhrSge 
de  la  Carte  generate  du  Militaire  de 
France^  published  1735.  This  work 
is  compiled  muA  after  the  manner 
of  a  modem  army-list,  with  the 
addition  of  certain  courtly  statistics 
in  the  style  of  the  Alma/nach  de 
OolJui.  It  contains  a  full  account 
of  the  forces  composing  the  army 
of  Louis  XV.  as  they  existed  at  the 
date  of  its  publication. 

In  this  article  the  matter  will  be 
treated  merely  from  an  antiquarian 
point  of  view,  the  writer  making 
no  pretence  to  a  technical  know- 
ledge of  military  details. 

France  possessed,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  large  army  even  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 
It  amounted,  on  paper,  to  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  in  a  population  not  exceeding 
twenty  millions.  The  forces  were, 
however,  on  a  war  footing;  the 
greater  part  serving  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  French  levies  were 
augmented  by  German,  Swiss, 
Italian,  and,  unhappily,  Irish  regi- 
ments. 

The  household  troops,  'Maison 
du  Roy,'   presented  an  imposing 


list  of  corps,  both  horse  and  foot. 
These  guards  were  divided  into 
two  orders,  so  to  speak ;  viz.,  those 
mounting  guard  within  the  Louvre, 
and  those  who  were  stationed  out- 
side that  palace ;  thus  somewhat 
corresponding  to  our  gentlemen-at- 
arms  and  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
whose  duties  inside  the  palace  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  horse  and 
foot  guards. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  came  the 
well-known  *  Gardes  du  Corps,' 
four  companies  in  all.  The  first 
was  the  Scotch  company,  de- 
scended from  the  Scotch  Archers. 
The  Scotch  element  had  long  since 
passed  away;  the  French  Cavaliers 
would  however  still  respond  to  the 
roll  call,  *  en  ecossais,*  *  I  am  here  ! ' 
(spelt,  and  no  doubt  pronounced, 
*Amir'). 

The  other  three  companies  were 
professedly  and  actually  French. 
The  captain  of  each  company  was 
a  general  of  the  army,  and  each 
guardsman  possessed  at  least  a 
subaltern's  rank. 

Each  company  was  divided  into 
two  squadrons,  with  altogether  360 
men  to  the  company.  Of  each 
company  of  guards  the  greater  part 
were  serving  in  G^ermany  in  1734. 

After  the  'Gardes  du  Corps' 
came  the  Hundred  Swiss,  answer- 
ing to  the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard, 
whose  *exons'  correspond  to  the 
French  *  exempts  *  (sub-officers). 
The  English  term  is  a  curious 
rendering    of   the    French.      The 

*  Cent  Suisses  '  were  halberdiers, 
and  a  very  privileged  corps.     The 

*  Cent  Gardes  *  of  the  present  day 
hold  much  the  same  position  in 
the  Imperial  Guard.  These  Swiss 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 

*  Grardes  Suisses,'  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  presently. 

Next  in  order  came  the  '  Gardes 
de  la  Porte,'  and  the  *  Gtirdes  de 
la  Pr6v6t^   de  THdtel  du  Roy;' 
oyGoOQ 
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each  company  of  small  strength, 
the  former,  as  its  name  implies, 
doing  duty  at  the  palace  gates — 
the  latter  being  the  guard  of  that 
hk^h  judicial  functionary,  the 
'  Grand  Pr6v6t.'  These  two  com- 
panies also  belonged  to  the  Guard 
of  the  Interior. 

Among  the  Exterior  Guards  came 
first  the  Gendarmerie  of  the  Guard ; 
the  name  signifying  literally  men- 
at-arms,  its  application  to  the  police 
force  being  of  a  post-revolutionary 
origin,  which  point  will  be  treated 
of  when  we  consider  the  corps  of  . 
Mar6chauss^es.  One  squadron  of 
the '  Gendarmerie  de  la  Garde '  was 
with  the  army  of  Germany. 

Next  in  order,  the  '  Chevaux 
Lagers '  of  the  guard,  of  similar 
organisation  to  the  foregoing;  the 
squadron  also  serving  in  the  field, 
with  a  depdt  at  head-quarters. 

The  foot  guards  consisted,  firstly, 
of  the  *  Gurdes  Fran9aises,'  a  regi- 
ment of  six  battalions.  These  were 
with  the  king  in  Germany,  leaving 
a  depdt  at  Paris.  Certain  of  the 
French  guards,  as  well  as  the  Swiss, 
were  tcud  off  for  personal  service 
on  the  king,  at  table,  and  other- 
wise, these  being  termed  *Ghirdes 
de  la  Manche.'  This  is  almost  the 
only  regiment  in  1735  whose  staff 
included  a  drum-major,  without 
whose  imposing  presence  no  French 
regiment  assuredly  of  the  present 
day  could  march  with  an  easy  con- 
science. 

The  uniform  of  the  French 
guards  was  blue  with  red  facings. 
The  regiment  of  Swiss  guards  luui 
four  battalions,  whose  red  coats 
with  blue  facings  must  have  caused 
them  much  to  resemble  our  own 
foot  guards. 

The  various  corps  forming  the 
household  troops,  as  well  as  certain 
distinguished  regiments  of  the  line, 
possessed  a  complete  judicial  staff, 
including  a  *  grand  juge  *  (a  judge- 
advocate,  we  suppose),  assistant- 
judges,  *  greffier,'  provosts'  archers, 
and  an  '  ex6cuteur  de  justice ; '  the 


presence  of  which  latter  ominous 
person  would  seem  to  imply  that 
in  the — ^we  will  hope — rare  occa- 
sion of  a  member  of  a  oraok 
corps  being  subjected  to  the  last 
penalty  of  the  law,  his  hafypy 
despatch  by  a  file  of  his  comrades 
and  ball-cartridge  was  considered 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
regiment. 

We  have  next  to  deal  with  that 
renowned  corps  the  '  Mousque- 
taires,'  in  imiforms  of  bright  scarlet, 
white  plumes  to  the  hat,  and  when 
en  gramde  ten/us,  wearing  a  tabard- 
like vestment  of  blue  velvet,  gar- 
nished back  and  front  with  an 
embroidered  silver  cross. 

The  *  Mousquetaires '  were  divided 
into  two  companies,  or  squadronis, 
of  over  250  men  each  ;  1 50  of  each 
company  were  in  Germany  in  1734. 
They  were  armed,  as  their  name 
implied,  with  nmskets  (not  car- 
bines), and  although  mounted, 
were  not,  properly  speaking,  ca- 
valry; belonging,  in  ract,  more  to 
the  dragoon  order,  as  it  was  then 
understood,  being  of  the  nature  of 
mounted  infantry.  This  is  shown 
by  their  music  consisting  of  haut- 
bois  and  drums — ^not  of  trumpets 
and  kettle-drums,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  *  Gturdes  du  Corps '  and 
other  cavalry. 

The  horse  grenadiers  of  the 
guard  followed  immediately  after 
ike  ^  Mousquetaires.'  This  arm  of 
the  service  continued  a  fikvourite 
with  Napoleon,  and  is  still  retained 
in  the  Russian  army,  or  was  so  in 
the  days  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
In  1734  ^^®  grenade  was  no  longer 
generally  used  by  the  soldiers  called 
after  it;  and  the  horse  grenadiers 
of  the  Guard  were  simply  heavy- 
mounted  infontry,  armed  with  mus- 
ket and  bayonet  for  dismounted 
use,  and  with  sabre  and  pistols  in 
their  cavalry  capacity.  They  also 
retained  the  axe,  formerly  also  a 
distinctive  implement  of  grenadiers. 

The  sappers  or  pioneers  of  French 
and  other  infantry  regiments  would 
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seem  to  have  had  their  origm  from 
among  ihe  grenadiers;  die  axe, 
bearskiii,  and  their  position  at  the 
head  of  a  battalion,,  apparently 
pointing  to  that  sonroe. 

The  horse  grenadiers  were  clothed 
in  red,  and  wore  the  bearskin  cap. 
At  this  period  there  were  also 
two  companies  of  horse  grenadiers 
amongst  the  British  household 
teoops. 

We  have  now  got  through  the 
muster-roll  of  the  guards,  and  come 
to  a  corps  which,  however,  is  not  of 
the  line — to  wit,  the  *  Gendarmerie.' 
These,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned of  the  '  Gendarmerie  de  la 
Qarde,'  had  no  connection  with  the 
police.  The  application  of  the  term, 
after  the  Bevohition,  to  the  military 
constabulary,  arose  apparently  from 
the  archers  of  the  provost  marshals 
(Marechauss^s)  taking  rank  with 
the  special  corps  of  men-at-arms  by 
order  of  seniority ;  it  being  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Archers  of  the 
Prev6te  were  a  corps  of  great 
dignity,  being  also  represented  in 
the  '  liiaison  du  Eoy '  amongst 
the  guards  of  the  interior  of  Qie 
Lonvre. 

The  united  corps  of  Gendarmerie 
and  Chevaux  Legers  consisted  of 
sixteen  companies — ten  of  gen- 
darmes and  six  of  light  horse.  The 
first  company,  like  that  of  the 
*  Gardes  du  Corps,'  was,  hj  title, 
Scotch,  and  of  great  antiquity  and 
dignity ;  taking  the  jpaa  even  of  the 
'Monsquetaires '  when  mounting 
the  grand  guard  over  the  roycd 
quarters. 

The  above  companies  wore  a  scar- 
let uniform,  and  mustered  each 
about  seveniy-five  men.  They  were 
formed  into  squadrons  by  two  com- 
panies together,  the  whole  corps 
forming  a  brigade  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men,  divided  into  eight  squa- 
drons. 

In  their  original  intention,  our 
dragoon  guard  regiments  no  doubt 
held  a  position  between  the  house- 
hold troops  and   the    line  analo- 


gous to  that  occupied  by  the  Gen- 
darmerie. 

The  above-mentioned  Ghevaux 
L6gers  are  not  to  be  confounded 
wifii  the  fifty-nine  regiments  of 
light  cavalry  of  the  line,  of  whom 
we  must  defer  speaking  for  the 
moment,  as,  following  the  order  of 
the  list,  we  have  to  deal  next  with 
the  infantry. 

The  first  and  oldest  French  in- 
fantry regimente  were  representa- 
tives of  the  *  legions  '  organised  by 
Henri  II.  in  1 589,  named  after  their 
provinces*— viz.,  *  Picardie,'  '  Cham- 
pagne,' iSbc.  These  old  regimente 
come  first  on  the  roster ;  the  first 
six  being  termed  the  'Old  Corps  * — 
i.e.  *  Picardie,'  *  Navarre,'  'Cham- 
pagne,' *  Pi6mont,'  '  Normandie,' 
and  'Marine;'  each  of  four  bat- 
talions, the  strength  of  each  regi- 
ment being  about  three  thousand 
men.  The  regiment  *  Bourbonnais,' 
and  five  others,  took  rank  next  in 
order,  as  the  '  Petit  vieux  Corps,* 
all  of  three  battalions,  except  the 
12th  Eegiment,  'du  Boy,'  which 
possessed  four  battalions. 

The  list  goes  on  through  the  121 
regimente  of  foot — French,  Swiss, 
German,  Itelian,  and  Irish ;  the 
number  of  battalions  to  each  regi- 
ment varying  from  three  to  one. 
As  many  as  sixteen  companies 
would  sometimes  go  to  a  battalion, 
occasioning  an  absurdly  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  officers,  suggest- 
ing the  suspicion  that  many  bat- 
timons  existed  rather  for  the  benefit 
of  the  officers  than  vice  versd.  This, 
however,  was  the  case  only  with 
the  national  French  regimente,  the 
Swiss  and  German  regimente  of  the 
French  line  having  generally  six 
companies  to  a  battalion  of  about 
seven  hundred  men. 

The  uniform  of  the  in&jitry  was, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  greyish 
white,  with  various  fisusings.  A 
good  many  regimente,  however, 
wore  blue,  and  some,  especially  the 
Irish,  were  clothed  in  red. 

The  46th Regiment  wafi  the  'Royal 
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Artillery/  of  five  battalions  ;  origi- 
nally, as  was  the  case  with  ns,  an 
infantry  regiment,  raised  for  the 
special  protection  of  the  gunners. 
In  after  times,  up  to  the  Revolution, 
the  Boyal  Corps  of  Artillery  in- 
cluded several  regiments  besides 
the  above.  In  the  Utat  militaire 
de  France  for  1788,  the  regiment 
La  F^re  appears  amongst  this  corps ; 
and  rather  low  down  in  the  list  of 
second  lieutenants  comes  the  name 
of  Monsieur  de  Buonaparte.  We 
believe  he  got  promotion  not  long 
afterwards. 

Besides  the  infantry  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  there  was  a  militia  con- 
sisting of  1 26  battalions  ;  of  which 
122  were  fusiliers,  and  4  belonged  to 
a  corps  of  so-called  Arquebusiers  of 
Boussillon .  The  term  *  arquebusier ' 
in  1 734  was,  however,  nominal,  the 
men  being  armed  with  the  ordinary 
firelock. 

The  French  militia  was  organised 
much  after  the  manner  of  our  own. 
The  corps  were  local,  and  com- 
manded for  the  most  part  by  the 
nobility  of  the  respective  provinces. 
Their  total  strength  was  over  one 
hundred  thousand  men. 

Our  list  brings  us  now  to  the 
cavalry  of  the  line:  all  'light' 
nominaUy,  though  a  cuirassier  regi- 
ment is  included  in  the  number. 
There  were  fifty-nine  regiments  of 
this  arm,  mostly  of  three  squadrons. 
The  squadron  numbered  about  160 
troopers,  including  trumpeters,  and 
was  subdivided  into  four  troops ;  so 
that  a  regiment  of  about  520  men 
possessed  42  officers,  without  count- 
ing medical  or  other  stafi:  The 
nomenclature  of  the  regiments  was 
much  aft»r  our  own  style — e.g. 
the  4th,  'Royal;'  5th,  'Du  Rov,* 
K{ng*8  Otrnif  and  the  like;  tne 
7th,  *  Cuirassiers  du  Roy  ;*  the  8th, 
*  Royal  des  Cravates ' — a  renowned 
corps;  whether  ^ving  their  name 
to  the  article  of  clothing,  or  re- 
ceiving it  therefrom,  is  not  clear  at 
the  present  day. 

'Royal  Allemand'    (the   nth). 


with  bearskin  caps  '  a  la  Polo* 
naise,'  became  unfortunately  con- 
spicuous at  the  time  when  the  first 
rumblings  of  the  revolutionary 
storm  were  beginning  to  make 
themselves  heard,  by  a  disastrous 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  Parisian 
reform  meeting. 

The  1 2th, '  Carabiniers,'  was  made 
up  of  ten  brigades,  with  eight 
trumpeters  and  a  kettle-drummer 
to  each  brigade.  The  whole  regi- 
ment, officers  and  men,  mustered 
over  seventeen  hundred.  It  had 
^  grand  StaUmajor,*  with  almoner 
and  pr6v6t6.  Though  the  so-called 
brigades  consisted  of  but'  two 
squadrons,  like  the  regimental  di- 
visions of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  yet 
they  were  conmianded  by  officers 
of  the  rank  of  brigadier,  with  a 
lieutenant- colonel  and  major  to 
each  brigade.  The  term  'brigadier* 
is  calculated  sometimes  to  mislead 
in  speaking  of  the  French  army,  as 
it  applies  both  to  the  general  officer 
of  that  rank  and  to  a  corporal  of 
cavalry.  The  term  '  brigadier- 
general  '  was  not  used  in  the  French 
army,  at  least  in  1 734.  When  the 
bri^tdier  actuaUy  commanded  a 
brigade  he  was  termed  '  chef  de 
brigade.' 

Many  of  the  regiments  farther 
down  the  list,  for  the  most  part  of 
recent  creation,  had  but  two  squa- 
drons. They  mustered,  however, 
320  troopers,  with  four  troops  to 
the  squadron,  being  of  much  the 
same  strength  as  a  British  cavalry 
regiment  of  the  present  day  on  its 
ordinary  footing.  Nearly  every 
French  regiment  of  cavalry,  as  well 
as  infantry,  was  represented  in  the 
armies  either  of  Germany  or  Italy 
in  1734. 

In  the  56th  Cavalry  we  have  an 
Irish  regiment — '  Fitz- James ' — the 
Comte  de  Fitz -James  Berwick 
colonel.  The  Irish  regiments  in  the 
French  service,  curiously  enough, 
stuck  to  the  English  royal  scarlet 
coat. 

The  cavalry  list  is  brought  to  a 
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conclusion  by  three  German  hnssar 
regiments,  wearing  bnsbies  and 
tight  jackets,  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  kindred  of  the  present 
daj.  These,  though  composed  also 
of  three  squadrons,  were  numeri- 
caUy  stronger  than  the  French 
regiments,  amounting  each  to  six 
himdred  men.  All  through  the 
list  the  French  trooper  is  desig- 
nated 'maitre,'  as  distinguished 
from  the  infantry  '  soldat.* 

The  corps  of  dragoons  comprised 
fifteen  regiments  of  four  squadrons 
each,  giving  about  720  officers  and 
men  to  the  regiment.  These  dra- 
goons were,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  mounted  infantry,  armed 
with  musket  and  bayonet  for  in- 
fimtiy  service,  and  with  sabres  and 
pistols  of  mounted  use.  They  also 
were  furnished  with  axes,  in  order 
that  they  might  act  as  pioneers 
when  required.  Their  uniforms 
were  red  or  blue,  worn  with  the 
three-cornered  hat,  and  for  undress 
a  *  bonnet,'  or  foraging- cap  of  cloth 
to  match  the  uniform  coat.  In  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  dragoons 
wore  a  brass  helmet,  covered  with 
leopard's  skin  and  adorned  with  a 
horsehair  crest,  a  similar  head-piece 
being  retained  by  the  French  dra- 
goons of  the  present  day. 

Besides  the  regiments  of  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoons,  which  have  been 
just  passed  in  review,  there  were 
certain  independent  companies, 
nunbenng  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred men  each,  and  amounting 
altogether  to  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  foot,  and  one  thou- 
sand fiye  hundred  dragoons.  A 
few  Swiss  companies  also  served  as 
a  frontier  guard. 

The  '  Invalides '  mustered  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  thousand  strong, 
and  were  divided  into  135  garrison 
companies,  four  companies  of  sub- 
officers,  one  company  for  the  guard 
of  the  *H6tel  Royal'  at  Paris,  and 
a  few  others  for  miscellaneous  ser- 
vice. Each  branch  of  the  service 
was  represented  in  the   corps    of 


*  Invalides' — ^horse,  foot,  and  dra- 
goons. 

Besides  the  royal  regiment  of 
artillery,  there  was  an  independent 
staff  of  artillery-officers,  and  there 
were  schools  of  artillery  at  Stras- 
bourg, La  Fere,  and  other  places. 
Five  companies  of  miners  and  six 
of  workmen  also  belonged  to  this 
arm,  and  were  attached  to  the  bat- 
talions of  the  Royal  Artillery  regi- 
ment. Under  Louis  XVI.,  separate 
regiments  of  artillery  had  their 
head-quarters  at  the  various  dep6ts. 
Napoleon's  regiment,  that  of  La 
Fere,  is  now,  we  believe,  the  4th 
Regiment  of  Artillery. 

The  engineer  officers  formed  a 
staff  distinct  from  the  companies  of 
sappers  and  miners,  and  were  about 
tlm5e  hundred  in  number. 

The  corps  which  comes  last  in 
the  list  is  that  of  the  '  Marechaus- 
s6es,'  by  no  means,  however,  least 
in  dignity  among  the  royal  forces. 
Inmiediately  preceding  their  muster- 
roll,  a  place  is  devoted  to  the  com- 
pany entitled,  par  excellence^  *  The 
Constabulary  of  France,'  consisting 
often  officers  and  forty-eight  guards. 
This  was  a  very  distinguished  corps, 
and  besides  its  standard-bearer  and 
trumpeter,  boasted  a  staff  which 
included  a  commissary,  controller, 

*  procureur  du  roy,'  and  *  greffier.' 

The  company  of  the  Pr6v6t6  of 
the  Mint  has  likewise  a  place  to 
itself.  It  mustered  eighteen  officers 
with  sixty  guards,  and  possessed  a 
staff  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
corps.  Both  of  these  companies 
retained  their  invalids  on  their 
own  muster-roll. 

The  *  Mar6chauss6es '  were  di- 
vided into  thirty  companies.  They 
are  mentioned  as  being  *on  the 
footing  of,  and  belonging  to,  the 
corps  of  the  Gendarmerie  of 
France,'  and  thus,  very  nAturally, 
adopted  the  latter  appellation  when 
the  term  '  mar^chauss^e '  (mar- 
shalsea)  became  inappropriate  after 
the  abolition  of  the  provosts  as 
executive  officers  of  the  law.    The 
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modem  French  gendarmerie  have 
retained  the  old  organisation  for 
the  most  part — viz.,  that  of  brigades 
or  pickets  of  five  men  each,  in 
which  manner  the  companies  of 
'  Mar^hanssees  *  were  composed. 
This  force  mustered  altogel^er  313 
officers,  with  2,890  troopers. 

It  will  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the 
reader  of  the  above  list  that  it 
shows  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  French  army  as  it  ex- 
isted 1 30  years  ago  and  the  British 
army  of  the  present  day.  The  in- 
dividuality attaching  to  each  corps, 
in  name  at  least,  has  still  its  coun- 
terpart with  our  regiments,  although 
it  has  long  since  passed  away  in 
France.  In  the  cavalry  list,  too, 
instead  of  the  orderly  ticketing  off 
of  light  and  heavy  regiments  nu- 
mericaUy,  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  modem  continental  army, 
the  cuirassiers,  hussars,  and  Ught 
horse  of  the  anden  rSgvme  followed 
each  other  at  hazard  in  the  same 
list,  just  as  Scots'  Greys,  Lancers, 
and  Hussars  with  us  belong  seriatim 
to  one  and  the  same  muster-roll. 
Various  points  of  resemblance  also 
in  the  respective  household  corps 
have  been  pointed  out.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  these  points 
of  comparison  as  regarding  mere 
matters  of  detail  which  would 
necessarily  detract  from  the  efficient 
character  of  either  service,  but  there 
are  other  matters  of  resemblance 
which,  at  the  present  time,  may  be 
not  unprofitably  considered. 

The  old  French  army,  like  our 
own  at  this  day,  was  raised  nomi- 
nally by  voluntary  enlistment,  a 
system,  however,  into  which  prac- 
tices of  hocussing    and  crimping 


entered  largely.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  take  an  officer  of  a  foreign  army 
into  any  of  the  recruiting  public- 
houses  of  Charles  Street  West- 
minster, in  order  to  exhibit  the 
manner  of  raising  men  for  the 
Queen's  service. 

Regiments,  too,  were  articles  to 
be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market, 
and  it  is  now  seriously  debated  in 
the  British  Parliament  whether 
such  a  system  is  for  the  good  of  the 
service  or  not.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  an  officer  of  the  '  Gardes  Fran- 
9aises,'  or  *  Royal  AUemand,'  would 
have  insisted,  with  perfect  good 
faith,  that  his  men  preferred  being 
commanded  by  bom  gentlemen  to 
men  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks; 
asserting,  too,  that  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  concurred  in  this 
providential  arrangement.  Poor 
Louis  XVI.  kindly  undertook  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stables  with 
rosewater,  and  about  the  year  1788 
decreed  that  officers,  not  beong 
noble  and  chevaliers  of  St.  Louis, 
should  still  sometimes  have  a  chance 
of  commanding  a  regiment. 

We  almost  tremble  to  recall  the 
fitct  that  men  who  being,  by  the 
natural  order  of  things,  privates 
and  sergeants  in  his  most  Christian 
majesty's  army,  did  afterwards  not 
only  presumptuously  undertake  the 
command  of  regiments,  but  did  ac- 
tually assume  we  rank  and  duties 
of  general  officers,  not  without  suc- 
cess. Sergeant  Hoche  of  the  French 
Gruards  was  afterwards  heard  of  in 
the  above  capacity;  several  others 
likewise  acting  altogether  against 
precedent)  both  independently  and 
under  Sub-Lieutenant  Buonaparte 
of  La  Fere. 
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EVBELASTING  Now, 

How  beantdfal  art  thou  ! 
Through  the  ferny  greenwood  dells, 

When  the  oaks  were  golden, 
Hyacinths  rang  their  bonny  bells, 

A  tone  of  music  olden ; 
Sorrow  and  care  had  swept  away 
That  melody  so  light  and  gay : 
Why  did  it  wake  once  more  that  day  ? 

I  do  not  know.     But  once  again 
Thoughts  long  dead  and  buried, 

Shook  their  wings,  a  sunny  train, 
And  o'er  my  spirit  wearied 
Poured  a  fresh  and  childish  song. 
One  I  had  forgotten  long, 
Nay,  not  one,  a  flock,  a  throng. 


Everlasting  Now, 
How  wonderful  art  thou ! 
In  a  dingy,  noisy  street, 

A  pure,  white  lilac  growing. 
Showered  down  odours  to  my  feet, 
And  mingled  with  their  flowing, 
Sounds  and  sights  of  long  ago, 
Roses  which  have  ceased  to  blow. 
Winters  of  forgotten  snow. 
Stranger  faces  passing  by 

Saw  I  then  no  longer, 

Visions  of  the  inner  eye 

Ever  are  the  stronger : 

Game  a  face  quite  close  to  me. 

One  I  here  no  longer  see, 

Smiled,  and  vanished  suddenly. 

3- 
Everlasting  Now, 
How  terrible  art  thou ! 
Wandering  by  the  river's  side, 

When  the  sun  was  setting, 
Whispers  came  from  far  and  wide, 
'  There  is  no  forgetting. 
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Past  is  present,  Now  is  vast. 
What  is  future  will  be  past, 
All  will  be  but  Now  at  last.* 

Then  there  shot  a  keen  regret 
For  a  harsh  word  spoken. 

Glistening  still  with  tear-drops  wet. 
Love's  fidr  flowret  broken, 
Years  long  past  had  seen  that  wrong, 
But  of  bitter  thoughts  a  throng 
Sprang  to  life  all  fresh  and  strong. 

4- 
Everlasting  Now, 
How  bitter-sweet  art  thou ! 
Soul !  who  never  can  forget, 

Thou  must  live  for  ever ! 
Ejes  !  with  tears  of  penance  wet, 

Ye  must  wake  for  ever  ! 
Canst  thou  ft^^e  the  Eternal  Now  ? 
Or,  as  mortal  things  laid  low, 
Dost  thou  crave  an  end  ?     Not  so ! 
Thou  !  who  wakest  memory's  ear. 

By  such  subtle  blending 

Of  the  present  and  the  near. 

With  the  life  unending. 

Tune  us  to  that  perfect  key. 

Giving  life  its  unity, 

life,  which  hides  itself  in  Thee  ! 

A.  F.  C.  K. 
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MBTAPHTSICUS  AND  SCIENTIA. 

A  PARABLE  FOB  THE  PRESENT  DAT. 


rE  kingdom  of  Umyersns  is  so 
happily  placed  as  to  lack  one 
qnality  hj  which  most  kingdoms 
are  continually  disturbed — it  has 
no  boundaries.  It  extends  equally 
in  all  directions,  being  in  all  direc- 
tions infinite.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
the  cause  of  the  influential  position 
it  has  eyer  maintained.  It  stands 
akme  in  the  world,  recognising  no 
time,  space,  power,  or  authority 
but  what  is  comprehended  in  itself. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
two  kingdoms  of  Uniyersus  could 
by  no  possibility  coexist. 

That  disturbing  element  however, 
which  it  lacks  absolutely,  it  pos- 
sesses relatively.  If  it  has  no 
boundaries,  it  possesses  divisions ; 
and  the  disputes  occasioned  in  in- 
ferior nations  by  the  former,  are 
unhappily  produced  in  Universus 
by  the  latter.  The  whole  extent  of 
the  country  is  divided  into  two  un- 
equal parts,  of  which  the  best  known 
as  called  Terra  Yisibilis,  and  the 
least  known  bears  the  name  of  Terra 
Xnvisibilis.  Geographers,  moreover, 
relate  that  Terra  Yisibilis  itself 
is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  smallest  is  called  Terra 
Ipsa,  and  this,  it  would  seem,  is  the 
only  part  which  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated  and  surveyed.  The 
other  ^urt  is  called  Terra  Siderum. 
This  has  also  been  mapped  out  and 
measured,  but  only  imperfectly ; 
and  nothing  whatever  is  known  of 
its  inhabitants,  wealth,  or  resources. 
The  remaining  half  of  Universus  is 
called,  as  we  have  said.  Terra  Invi- 
iiibilis ;  but  of  this,  excepting  only 
its  existence,  its  unlimited  extent, 
and  a  few  other  things  of  the  like 
kind,  nothing  whatever  seems  to  be 
known. 

Long  before  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  writing,  a  certain  King 
Mete^ysicus,  together  with  his 
wife  Theologia,  held  sway  over  the 


dominions  of  Universus.  The  birth 
and  origin  of  these  rulers  are  hidden 
in  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  would 
appear  that  they  were  very  near  of 
kin,  being  both  descended  from 
Psyche  and  Beligio ;  and  it  was 
said  they  had  taken  after  their 
parents  in  the  most  wonderftd  way 
— Metaphysicus  bearing  a  strong 
likeness  to  his  father  Psyche,  while 
Theologia,  excepting  that  she  was 
considerably  taller,  and  had  a 
harsher  expression  of  countenance, 
was  not  unlike  her  mother.  And 
here  it  may  be  noted  as  a  striking  ex- 
ample  of  a  well-known  peculiarity 
among  primaeval  peoples,  that  not 
only  the  king  and  queen,  but  a 
great  many  of  their  subjects,  were 
also  wont  to  derive  their  origin  from 
the  same  Psyche ;  and,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  descent,  they  laid  claim 
to  a  considerable  inheritance  in 
Terra  Inyisibilis,  from  which  re- 
gion, tradition  reported.  Psyche  had 
first  come. 

Metaphysicus  and  Theologia  were 
blessed  with  a  very  numerous  pro- 
geny, most  of  whom  were  daughters. 
By  fortunate  marriages  these  had 
managed  to  establish  themselves  in 
difierent  parts  of  Terra  Ipsa.  One 
of  the  oldest  of  these  daughters  was 
called  Theologia  Judsdca.  She  was 
now  an  elderly  dame,  of  rather  un- 
prepossessing appearance,  and  was 
reported  to  be  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. Ayoungersister,  of  benign 
and  pleasing  aspect,  was  Theologia 
Christiana,  who,  by  intermarriage 
with  a  King  Ghristus,  had  become 
mistress  of  a  great  part  of  Terra 
Ipsa,  as  well  as  obtained  by  her 
marriage  settlement  a  considerable 
share  of  the  remote  Terra  Inyisibilis. 
Another  daughter  was  married  to  a 
potentate  named  Mahomet.  There 
was  moreover  another,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  brought  disgrace 
on  her  family  by  her  unexpected 
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elopement  with  one  Count  Positivus, 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  bj  and 
by.  Besides  these,  other  sisters 
were  established  in  different  parts 
of  Terra  Ipsa.  Most  of  these  ladies 
had  large  issue— indeed,  the  prolific 
qualities  of  the  family  were  very 
wonderfol. 

It  was  observed  that  an  unmis- 
takable fbmily-likeness  ran  through 
all  the  descendants  of  Metaphysicus 
and  his  queen.  One  notable  feature 
which  all  had  in  common  was,  a 
certain  fixed  expression  of  the  eye, 
as  if  its  vision  was  directed  to  some 
distant  object,  the  outline  of  which 
it  could  but  indistinctly  perceive. 
The  ladies  were  moreover  gifted 
with  a  very  gentle  and  benevolent 
expression  of  features,  most  attrac- 
tive to  the  beholder.  But  it  was 
said  by  those  who  knew  them  best, 
that  i5iis  was  only  a  kind  of  fair- 
weather  countenance,  for  that  when 
anything  happened  to  cross  their 
wishes  they  could  instancy  assume 
a  look  of  most  terrible  fury ;  and,  as 
their  temper  was  unfortunately  very 
capricious,  they  wore  their  stormy 
visages  more  ofben  than  might  be 
wished. 

The  capital  of  his  dominions,  and 
where  King  Metaphysicus  was  wont 
to  hold  his  court,  was  caUed  M^ns 
Humana.  It  occupied  a  strip  of 
country  where  Terra  Invisibilis 
jutted  into  and  overlapped  a  part  of 
Terra  VisibiKs.  This  ciiy  was 
planned,  laid  out,  and  finally  built, 
under  Psyche  himself,  and  dates 
from,  the  time  when  that  king  took 
possession  of  his  dominions.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  large  ciiy,  of  great 
grandeur,  wealth,  and  digniiy.  It 
occupies  some  of  the  highest  ground 
in  Terra  Visibilis ;  but  though  its 
situation  is  high,  yet  it  cannot  be 
easily  discerned  by  strangers,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  always 
surrounded  by  heavy  mists  and  dark 
clouds.  It  is  pernaps  owing  to 
this  that  the  air  of  the  place  is 
said  to  be  hurtM  to  foreigners, 
though  Metaphysicus  and  his  sub- 


jects seem  to  suffer  no  inconvenience 
from  it. 

The  government  of  Metaphysicus 
was  despotic,  and  was  administered 
with  considerable  severiiy.  The 
laws  were  remarkable  for  their  in- 
distinctness, and  their  capacity  for 
receiving  almost  any  number  of 
interpretations.  It  was  accordingly 
a  great  country  for  lawyers,  who, 
together  with  soldiers  and  police, 
were  among  the  most  flourishing 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  It  should 
here  be  noticed  that  Metaphysicus 
derived  a  good  share  of  his  power 
and  authority  firom  his  wife,  firom 
whom  he  had  obtained  possession  of 
it  by  msuriage.  Most  of  the  soldiers 
were  hers;  the  lawyers  also  were 
in  her  pay,  and  consequently  her 
influence  was  very  great.  lAdeed, 
there  had  been  a  time  when  the 
queen  might  have  been  said  to  be 
sole  ruler  of  the  kingdom,  when  her 
smallest  wish  was  law,  and  when 
even  her  husband  dared  not  dispute 
her  absolute  sovereignty.  But  this 
was  only  in  the  early  days  of  their 
marriage.  Latterly  her  power, 
though  still  considerable,  had  grown 
very  much  less. 

Within  this  territoiy  of  Meta- 
physicus and  his  queen  ttiere  sprang 
up  in  course  of  time  a  Republic, 
wMch  gave  itself  the  name  of  Soi- 
entia.  Although  it  had  not  long 
attained  to  the  rank  of  an  indepen- 
dent state,  its  origin  was  of  very 
ancient  date.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  first  founded  by  a  few 
deserters  from  the  kingdom  of  Meta- 
physicus— ^men  who  questioned  his 
authority,  and  repudiated  his  laws, 
which  they  took  every  opportunity 
bo  evade  or  resist;  and  when,  as 
was  but  natural,  the  servan1»  of 
Metaphysicus  took  steps  for  punisli- 
ing  these  malcontents,  they  adopted 
the  resolution  of  leaving  his  long- 
dom,  and  founding  a  government 
of  their  own.  This  they  accord- 
ingly did.  They  colonised  a  part 
of  Terra  Ipsa,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  capital  of  Metaphysious, 
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which  had  until  then  been  suffered 
to  He  &II0W ;  and  there  they  built 
what  was  at  first  only  a  rade  fortifi- 
cation, but  which  in  time  expanded 
into  a  fair  and  noble  city,  occnpy- 
ing  five  hills,  which  were  called 
S^is^  Homani.  The  city  took  to 
itself  the  name  of  the  hills  on  which 
it  was  built,  and  t^ere  were  proba^ 
bly  few  in  the  nnbonnded  reaJms  of 
Metaphysicns,  to  whom  thename  and 
&me  of  the  city  of  Sens{^  Homani 
were  nnknown.  The  Republic  there- 
forehadgraduallyincreasedinpower, 
wealth,  and  in  population,  until  it 
was  in  a  fidrly  thriving  condition. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
atm  position  was  attained  without 
considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  its 
inhabitants,  or  without  great  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Metaphysicns 
and  his  queen.  Many  a  sad  record 
still  exists  showing  the  sufferings 
which  the  first  founders  of  Scientia 
had  to  undergo,  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  of  Theologia ;  many  a 
monument  has  since  been  raised  by 
their  descendants  to  these  first  he- 
roes of  the  Republic.  At  first,  when 
its  population  was  few,  and  its  de- 
fences weak,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  soldiers  of  Theologia 
to  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  it, 
slaying  the  leading  men  with  sword 
or  fire,  razing  the  fortifications  to 
the  ground,  and  carrying  away  the 
common  people  captives  to  the 
cafHtal  of  Metaphysicns.  But  the 
old  ciiy  was  no  sooner  destroyed 
Hum  a  new  one  rose  from  its  ashes, 
only,  however,  in  its  turn  to  fidl  a 
victim  to  the  rage  of  Theologians 
army.  This  state  of  things  had 
lasted,  it  was  said,  for  a  very  long 
time,  until  at  last,  the  Republic  hav- 
ing gradually  attained  to  consider- 
able power,  tdie  contest  between  it 
and  its  mother  kingdom  was  hence- 
forward conducted  on  more  equal 
terms;  and  now,  excepting  a 
few  occasional  skirmishes  between 
some  of  the  more  eager  troops,  or 
perhaps  a  challenge  thrown  out  by 
some  veteran  chtonpion  from  one 


army  or  the  other,  matters  might 
be  said  to  be  comparatively  on  a 
peaceful  footing.  That  things  should 
ever  have  come  to  this  pitch  must 
be  admitted  to  reflect  great  honour 
on  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  for, 
though  it  was  asserted  by  some  that 
the  temper  of  Metaphysicns  imd  his 
wife  had  become  mellowed  by  years, 
and  that  they  were  less  eager  for 
the  destruction  of  Scientia  than  they 
had  once  been,  yet  others  with  just 
as  much  reason  maintained  that  the 
safety  of  the  Republic  depended 
entirely  on  the  strength  of  its  re- 
sources, and  the  number  and  bra- 
very of  its  troops,  for  that  as  to  the 
temper  of  Metaphysicns  and  his 
queen,  it  was  in  reiSity  just  as  hos- 
i^e  to  the  Republic  as  it  had  ever 
been. 

Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that 
in  cherishing  this  jealousy  Meta- 
physicns and  Theologia  were  quite 
without  excuse.  They  could  not^ 
but  remember  that  there  had  been 
a  time  when  the  whole  of  their  sub- 
jects had  lived  together  in  peace 
and  unity;  when  there  was  no 
questioning  of  their  authority  or 
wilful  rebellion  against  their  laws  ^ 
when  there  was  no  robbers'-nest 
like  that  of  Scientia  witdi  its  forti- 
fied city  of  Sensiis  Humani,  to  mar 
the  peaceful  and  uniform  aspect  of 
their  kingdom.  Now,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  a  different  prospect  met. 
their  view.  Their  territoiy  had 
been  shorn  of  its  wonted  propor- 
tions by  this  hatefiil  Republic ;  the 
army  of  Theologia,  those  famous 
soldiers  with  their  long  black  cloaks, 
and  square  helmets,  who  had  been 
victorious  in  so  many  fields,  wetre 
now  dispirited  and  disorganised^ 
not  a  few  having  actually  gone  over 
to  the  camp  of  me  Republic ;  while 
the  rest  of  their  subjects,  once 
united  and  content,  were  continually 
becoming  more  restless,  leaving  the 
fair  rei^s  of  Metaphysicns,  and 
going  in  vast  numbers  to  cultivate 
the  fields  of  Scientia.  Besides,, 
these  evils,  great  as  they  were  in 
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themselves,  were  all  on  the  increase. 
Scientia  was  aknost  daily  extending 
her  dominion,  throwing  out  her 
colonies  into  new  regions,  streng- 
thening the  fortifications  of  her 
already  acquired  possessions,  and 
displaying  in  short  an  aggressive 
and  ambitious  temper  of  the  worst 
sort.  As  Theologia  had  once  said, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  :  *  If  Scientia 
would  only  be  content  with  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  which  it  claimed 
in  the  first  instance,  merely  acknow- 
ledging its  liege  lord  by  an  occa- 
sional act  of  homs^e  and  the  pay- 
ment for  form's  sake  of  an  insigni- 
ficant tax  or  two,  all  had  been  well. 
As  it  was,  with  Scientia  daily  in- 
creasing in  power,  with  disafiection 
and  mutiny  in  her  army,  and  her 
once  faithful  subjects  gradually  de- 
serting herself  and'  her  husband, 
she  really  did  not  know  what  the 
•end  would  be.' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
outburst  on  the  part  of  the  queen, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  her 
affairs  were  not  yet  in  such  a  de- 
49perate  condition  as  her  language 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The 
resources  of  herself  and  Metaphy- 
sicus  were  out  of  all  proportion 
greater  than  those  of  Scientia ;  their 
population  was  also  greater,  their 
wealth  and  commerce  were  more 
developed,  their  armies  more  nu- 
merous and  better  paid,  though, 
perhaps,  they  were  not  so  well 
armed  and  led  as  the  troops  of  the 
Republic.  In  short,  as  matters  then 
stood,  it  seemed  highly  probable 
that  the  kingdom  of  Metaphysicus 
would  hold  its  own  for  a  very  long 
time. 

But  about  this  time  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  Republic  having  taken 
the  exact  measure  of  the  power  of 
their  old  enemies,  as  well  as  of  their 
own  growing  resources,  conceived  a 
new  attack  on  the  realms  ofMetaphy- 
sicus  and  Theologia.  Hitherto,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  had  been  gradually 
increasing  their  boundaries,  taking 
in  and  cultivating  a  great  part  of 


Terra  Ipsa,  laying  out  and  planning 
all  that  came  within  their  reach  of 
Terra  Siderum,  and  in  short  leaving 
no  part  of  the  ancient  domains  of 
Metaphysicus  in  quiet,  excepting 
only  the  remote  provinces  of  Terra 
InvisibiUs.  Now,  however,  em- 
boldened by  their  past  successes, 
they  began  to  conceive  a  project 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  serve  to 
set  at  rest  for  ever  the  mutual  jea- 
lousies which  still  existed  between 
themselves  and  King  Metaphysicus. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  a  di- 
vision of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Universus  into  its  two  parts,  of 
which  Metaphysicus  and  his  queen 
were  still  to  retain  their  authority 
over  the  one  called  InvisibiHs ; 
while  as  to  the  remaining  part  called 
Terra  Visibilis,  the  Republic  claimed 
to  exercise  supreme  rule  and  autho- 
rity over  it.  If  this  demand  of  theirs 
were  conceded  the  Republicans  pro- 
fessed themselves  willing  to  leave 
Metaphysicus  and  his  queen  in  fvll 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
remaining  dominions,  while  they 
themselves  desired  in  return  an 
equal  inmiunify  from  the  least  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  Metaphy- 
sicus or  Theologia.  Of  course  such  a 
proposal  as  liiis  could  not  have  the 
remotest  chance  of  success,  and 
even  if  Metaphysicus  himself  had 
felt  inclined  to  give  way  to  the  de- 
mands of  Scientia,  yet  the  more 
determined  nature  of  Theologia 
would  never  have  consented  to  the 
surrender.  But  so  sanguine  were 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republic 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  their  ne- 
gotiation, that  they  had  already- 
drawn  up  a  plan  according  to  which 
the  government  of  Terra  Visibilis 
was  to  be  entirely  reorganised  after 
their  own  laws,  adhering  of  course 
to  the  Republican  form  they  had 
already  adopted ;  the  armies  of  The- 
ologia were  to  be  disbanded,  with 
the  exception  of  those  soldiers  who 
were  willing  to  be  re-enlisted  on 
the  side  of  Scientia,  and  finally  the 
seat  of  government  was  to  be  trans- 
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ferred  from  the  dnll  hazy  site  of 
Mens  Humana,  to  the  purer  and 
healthier  air  which  they  affirmed 
the  inhabitants  of  Sensiiis  Humani 
enjoyed. 

The    feelings  with    which    this 
daring    proposal,    when    formally 
made,  was  received   at  the  court 
of  Metaphysicus,    may    be    more 
readily  imagined    than  described. 
The  long  himself  received  the  pro- 
posal with  a  mixture  of  indignation 
and  ridicule.     To  the  anger  of  the 
qneen  was  superadded  a  feeling  of 
regret  at  the  leniency  with  which 
she  had  latterly  treated  the  unscru- 
pulous   and   ungrateful    Republic. 
The  soldiers,  too,  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  their  own  manner,  by 
vehemently  clashing  their  weapons 
and  demanding  to  be  led  once  more 
against  their  old  enemies.  In  short, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  too 
many  conflicting  interests  were  con- 
cerned in  the  proposal  to  enable  it 
to  be  received  with  other  feelings 
than  those  of  anger  and  contempt. 
Indeed,  it  was  whispered  that  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Republic 
were  themselves  dissatisfied  with 
the  terms  of  the  proposal,  which 
iheir  more  forward  companions  had 
agreed  on ;  advocating,  as  was  said, 
a  joint  government  between  Meta- 
physicus  and  the  Republic  (with, 
however,  the  present  power  of  the 
former  considerably  curtailed),  ra- 
ther than  an  entire  separation  of 
territory,  and  the  exclusive  domi- 
nion in  either  of  its  own  ruling 
power.      But  however  that  might 
be,     the    court    of    Metaphysicus 
agreed  that  as  the  proposal  had 
been    formally  and  authoritatively 
made,  it  had  to  be  met  in  some  way 
or  other.     It  was  then  determined 
to  give  a  full  and,  if  possible,  impar- 
tial consideration  to  the  reasons  set 
forward  by  the  Republic  in  defence 
of  its  claim.   These  reasons,  which 
had  already  been  made  public,  were 
as  follows: 

I .  The  part  of  the  kingdom  of  UniverBus 
ealled  Terra  Visibilis,  and  which  indudos 
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the  subdiyisions  of  Terra  Ipsa  and  Terra 
Siderum,  belongs  to  Scientia  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  part  called  Terra  InTisibilis  is  the  sole 
property  of  Metaphysicus  and  Theologia. 

2.  The  government  of  the  aforesaid  Meta- 
physicus and  his  queen  over  Terra  Visibilis, 
having  long  been  conducted  on  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  principles,  has  become  most 
prejudicial  to  the  well-being  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  well-grounded  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  rulers  of  Scientia. 

3.  The  taxes  levied  in  times  past,  and,  in 
a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  those  which  are 
still  imposed  by  Metaphysicus  and  his  queen 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  their 
State  and  army,  were  and  are  outrageously 
high,  and  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the 
.greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  i>av.  This 

remark  seems  to  us  to  apply  especially  to  a 
certain  tax  called  Faith  or  Belief,  which  is 
exacted  with  such  cruel  rigour  by  the  army 
of  Theologia. 

4.  The  government  of  Metaphysicus  and 
Theologia,  for  their  own  especial  advantage, 
supply  their  subjects  with  certain  provisions, 
which  are  produced  in  great  quantity  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mens  Humana ; 
which  productions,  we,  the  representatives 
of  Scientia,  cannot  but  regard  as  most  bane- 
fill  and  pernicious ;  not  serving  at  all  to  the 
true  nourishment  of  such  as  subsist  on  them, 
but  rather  filling  them  up  with  a  kind  of 
windy  complacent  conceit  in  their  own  wis- 
dom. Among  these  noxious  productions, 
we  may  instance  especially  those  called  ab- 
stractions, intuitions,  a  priori  reasoning, 
and  subjective  method. 

5.  The  government  of  Metaphysicus  and 
his  queen  is  accustomed,  through  its  autho- 
rised teachers,  to  delude  its  people  and  keep 
them  in  due  subjection,  by  certain  pretended 
objects  of  reverence  and  worship ;  the  same 
having  no  reality  in  fact,  but  existing  merely 
in  the  imaginations  of  Metaphysicus  and 
his  subjects. 

6.  The  kingdom  of  Metaphysicus  has  not 
advanced  with  time,  and  is  therefore  utterly 
opposed  to  all  progress ;  indeed,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  the  veiy  stage  in 
which  it  now  is,  it  had  already  attained 
on  its  first  starting  into  existence  centuries 
ago. 

7.  Even  allowing,  for  aigumenfs  sake, 
that  the  government  of  Metaphysicus  and 
Theologia  has  been  useful  in  its  day,  and 
has  ruled  its  subjects  according  to  its  light, 
yet  it  is  now  no  less  certain,  that  it  is  be- 
come weak  and  decrepid  by  age ;  and  hence 
unfitted  for  the  arduous  duties  which  it  is 
called  upon  to  exercise. 

Such  were  the  reasons  put  for- 
ward by  the  Republic  of  Scientia 
as  the  ground  of  their  claim  for  the 
*  oT 
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partition  of  tbe  ancient  kingdom  of 
Universus,  as  well  as  for  l£eir  de- 
mand to  rule  over  the  part  of  it 
called  Terra Visibilis.  These  reasons, 
it  would  appear,  were  mainly  drawn 
up  by  a  nobleman  callea  Count 
Positivus,  who  was  one  of  the  ruling 
spirits  of  Scientia  at  this  time.  This 
Count  Positivus  had  begun  life  by 
enrolling  himself  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  army  of  the  Republic,  and  a^r 
some  years  of  active  service  in  that 
capacity  was  gradually  promoted, 
until  he  attained  finally  the  rank 
of  commander-in-chief.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  army  of  Scientia  was 
said  to  have  acquired  a  military  or- 
g^anisation  which  it  had  not  hitherto 
attained.  He  was  also  said  to  have 
invented  a  new  marching  order  for 
his  troops,  which  he  divided  into 
seven  main  divisions,  assigning  to 
each  division  its  proper  place  ;  and 
this  order  he  never  allowed  under 
any  circumstances  to  be  disturbed. 
In  accordance  with  the  reform 
which  he  thus  introduced  into  the 
army,  he  drew  up  a  code  of  laws, 
partly  military  and  partly  civil, 
which  he  vehemently  urged  the 
Republic  to  adopt.  To  this  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Scientia  had,  afber  some 
discussion,  consented.  The  power 
of  Positivus  was  therefore  very 
great  among  his  fellow-subjects, 
some  of  whom,  it  was  said,  would 
very  willingly  have  made  him  Dicta- 
tor and  Protector- General  of  the 
Republic,  especially  as  his  own 
wishes  were  well  known  to  point  in 
a  similar  direction.  But  this  might 
have  been  an  ezaggeration,for  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  such  a  power  as 
Scientia,  which  had  always  gloried 
in  its  republican  principles,  would 
have  readily  consented  to  set  over 
it  an  absolute  ruler,  even  though  he 
were  of  such  high  rank  and  con- 
sideration as  Count  Positivus.  The 
opinions  of  this  renowned  soldier 
and  statesman,  with  regard  to  the 
point  at  issue  between  Metaphysi- 
cus  and  Scientia,  are  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  reasons  w}iich  we 


have  just  given,  and  of  which,  as 
we  have  said,  Positivus  was  to  a 
great  extent  the  author.  This  re- 
mark however  is  especially  true  of 
the  seventh  or  concluding  article, 
which  fairly  represents  a  fiivourite 
opinion  of  Positivus,  viz.  that  Meta- 
physicus  and  Theologia,  or  in  the 
order  he  was  accustomed  to  name 
them,  Theologia  and  Metaphysicns, 
had  hitherto  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  reign  over  the  realms  of  Universus ; 
but  now  that  a  new  order  of  things  was 
about  to  be  inaugurated  by  Imnself 
and  his  followers,  this  right  existed 
no  longer,  but  was  transferred,  by  the 
reason  and  necessity  of  the  case,  to 
the  rulers  of  Scientia.  Unluckily 
for  the  lasting  fame  of  Positivus,"  ho 
some  few  years  afber  the  publication 
of  his  great  legal  work,  took  a  step 
which  in  a  great  measure  served  to 
undo  the  influence  he  had  already 
acquired  in  Scientia.  This  step  was 
indeed  nothing  less  than  a  tacit  re- 
cantation of  most  of  the  principles 
he  had  hitherto  maintained.  From 
the  position  he  had  always  assumed 
with  regard  to  Metaphysicus  and 
his  queen,  he  had  naturally  become 
the  object  of  great  dislike  and  sus- 
picion to  these  potentates,  and  this 
dislike  he  had  always  been  supposed 
to  return  with  interest.  What  was 
then  the  surprise  and  consternation 
of  his  Mends  when  they  heard  that 
he  had  eloped,  and  effected  a  clan- 
destine marriage,  with  one  of  the 
younger  daughters  of  Theologia ! 
The  report  was  unhappily  too  true, 
and  the  scandal  it  occasioned  in. 
the  Republic  has  not  ceased  even  to 
this  time.  Its  effect  was  to  cause 
a  complete  estrangement  between. 
Positivus  and  some  of  his  fastest 
friends,  one  of  whom  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  event  by  sug- 
gesting that  he  could  not  have  been 
in  his  senses  at  the  time.  However 
that  might  be,  the  marriage  was 
undoubtedly  completed,  and  in  due 
time  it  resulted  m  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  who  was  said  to  be  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  and  who  was 
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called  after  her  parents,  Theologia 
PositiYa.  Nor  did  the  apostasy  of 
Count  Positivns  from  his  early 
principles  cease  here,  for  after  re- 
aiding  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  Republic  of  Scientia,  he, 
shortly  after  his  ill-omened  mar- 
riage, actually  went  to  live  in  the 
dominions  of  Metaphysicus,  where 
he  died. 

We  have  described  this  celebrated 
man  at  some  length  because  he  was 
a  renowned  character  in  those  times, 
and  because  it  was  mainly  through 
his  agency  that  the  Republic  of 
Scientia  had  determined  to  make 
those  overtures  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

To  resume  our  narrative,  we  have 
already  described  the  feelings  with 
which  the  proposals  of  the  Republic 
were  received  at  the  court  of  Meta- 
physicus. Some  of  the  younger  sol- 
diers were  loud  in  their  demands  to 
be  led  once  more  against  their  an- 
cient foes.  But  the  older  and  more 
experienced  were  too  wary  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  such  rash  mea- 
sures. They  knew  that  the  power 
of  the  Republic  was  now  scarce  in- 
ferior to  their  own,  so  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  take  the  field  against 
them.  They  remembered, moreover, 
that  in  recent  conflicts,  the  result 
had  been  most  uncertain;  the  op- 
posing forces  meeting  each  other, 
and  after  a  great  display  of  hosti- 
lities, which,  however,  consisted 
mainly  of  shouting  and  calling  each 
other  names,  each  drew  off  its  forces 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
Consequently,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, they  resolved  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  answering  of  the 
proposals  submitted  to  them.  This 
task  was  fitly  entrusted  to  a  famil  v 
of  great  men  called  the  Philosophi. 
Now  members  of  this  family  were 
not  uncommon  both  in  the  court  of 
Metaphysicus  and  in  the  Republic. 
They  were,  however,  all  descended 
from  the  same  ancestors,  and  no 
matter  where  they  exercised  their 
profession  (they  were  mostly  brought 


up  to  be  lawyers),  they  had  in  com- 
mon certain  family  features,  and  a 
particular  manner  of  conducting 
their  business  that  could  hardly  be 
mistaken.  Among  the  first  was  a 
wonderful  power  of  vision.  Objects 
which  to  ordinary  eyes  were  in- 
visible, their  merest  glance  could 
readily  detect.  This  power  was 
said  to  belong  in  an  especial  degree 
to  those  who  lived  in  the  realms  of 
Metaphysicus,  and  as  the  atmo- 
sphere of  these  realms  was  reputed 
to  be  somewhat  hazy,  this  might 
have  happened  according  to  the 
well-known  law  that  objects  at  some 
distance  appear  larger  when  seen 
through  a  fog.  They  had,  more- 
over, great  skill  in  discovering 
points  of  likeness  when  different 
things  were  submitted  to  their  at- 
tention. No  objects  it  was  said 
could  be  so  diverse  in  appearance 
that  some  Philosophus  could  not 
trace  in  them  some  particular  of  re- 
semblance, though  it  might  be  only 
as  big  as  a  needle's  point.  These 
points  of  resemblance,  when  once 
established  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  one  or  more,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  call  laws.  Of  these 
they  had  of  every  sort  a  great 
number.  Now,  although  there  had 
always  existed  great  enmity  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  Metaphy- 
sicus and  the  leaders  of  the  Republic, 
this  feeling  seems  to  have  extended 
itself  in  a  less  degree  to  the  Philo- 
sophi than  to  any  other  class  of 
persons.  Indeed,  it  was  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  the  Philosophi  of 
Metaphysicus  to  go  down  and  pay 
a  visit  to  those  of  the  Republic,  the 
latter  in  their  turn  taking  care  to 
return  the  call.  Moreover,  certain 
of  those  who  followed  Metaphvsicus 
were  reported  to  be  in  some  degree 
favourable  to  the  claims  advanced 
by  the  RepubHc ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  were  a  few  in  the  Re- 
public, even  among  the  followers  of 
Positivus  (who  himself  also  be- 
longed to  the  same  family),  who 
were  not  at  all  averse  to  the  recog- 
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nition  of  some  at  least  of  the  claiiiis 
of  Metaphysicus.  Hence,  certaiii 
sanguine  persons  were  wont  to  hope 
that  some  time  or  other  a  compro- 
mise might  be  effected,  and  a  re- 
conciliation brought  about  between 
Metaphysicus  and  the  Republic, 
through  the  intervention  of  this 
powerful  ^Bbmily ;  one  of  these  per- 
sons, for  example,  who  was  himself 
a  well-known  partisan  of  Positivus, 
and  a  leading  man  in  the  Republic, 
had  lately  written  a  history  of  the 
Philosophi,  in  which  appeared  this 
sentence  :  '  The  problem  of  our  age 
is  how  to  change  this  conflict  (i.e. 
between  Metaphysicus  and  the  Re- 
public) into  a  concourse.  .  .  .  This 
problem  may  be  solved  by  the 
transformation  of  Science  into  Phi- 
losophy, and  by  the  transformation 
of  Philosophy  into  Religion.'  (It 
will  be  observed  that  this  man 
names  Religio  instead  of  queen 
Theologia.  He  preferred,  as  did 
also  many  others,  the  mother  to  the 
daughter.)  But  at  present  things 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  allow  i£e 
Philosophi  to  act  as  peaceful  medi- 
ators between  the  rival  powers. 

Metaphysicus,  then,  as  we  have 
stated,  submitted  the  scheme  of  the 
Republic,  together  with  the  reasons 
on  which  it  was  based,  to  the  Phi- 
losophi dwelling  at  his  court,  se- 
lecting, however,  those  members  of 
the  family  who  were  known  to  be 
most  favourable  to  the-  Republic, 
and  who  were  likely,  therefore,  to 
gain  the  confldence  of  its  rulers. 
Metaphysicus  did  not  indeed  effect 
this  without  great  opposition  from 
the  more  zealous  of  his  adherents, 
among  whom  the  loudest  in  ex- 
pressing their  indignation  were  the 
soldiers  of  Theologia. 

The  Philosophi  selected  for  the 
purpose,  having  had  laid  before 
them  the  proposals  of  the  Republic, 
immediately  set  to  work  upon  them, 
and  after  a  long  and  anxious  con- 
sideration of  the  scheme,  and  the 
reasons  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
be  defended,  they  drew  up  an  ela- 


borate reply,  which,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Metaphysicus,  was,  after 
some  delay,  submitted  to  the  Re- 
public. 

This  reply  ran  to  too  great  a 
length  to  permit  us  to  quote  it  as  a 
whole.  We  must  content  ourselvea 
with  giving  a  rS8um4  of  the  main 
points  dwelt  upon  in  the  answer  to 
each  separate  reason. 

I.  As  to  the  first  Article,  affirm- 
ing the  right  of  Scientia  to  rule 
over  the  whole  of  Terra  Visibilis, 
from  the  nattvre  of  the  caae^  they 
said  that  it  was  a  simple  petUio 
jprincvpii^  for  that,  professing  to  lay 
claim  to  it,  and  so  acknowledging 
it  was  not  theirs,  they  affirmed  in 
the  same  breath  that  it  belonged  to 
them.  Moreover,  they,  the  Philo- 
sophi, could  not  see  the  drift  and 
meaning  of  the  reason  assigned  for 
their  pretended  ownership,  to  wit, 
*  the  nature  of  the  case.'  Did  this 
mean  that  there  had  always  existed 
an  intention  or  purpose  to  assign 
Terra  Visibilis  to  them  ?  if  so,  on 
whose  part  ?  or  whence  derived  ? 
and  how  came  the  rulers  of  Scien- 
tia to  ascertain  the  fact  ?  In  short, 
they,  the  Philosophi,  could  not  but 
think  that  this  reason  laboured  un- 
der the  mist  and  darkness  which 
were  supposed  to  belong  exclusively 
to  the  benighted  subjects  of  Meta- 
physicus. Had  those  who  drew  up 
the  article  been  previously  regaling 
themselves  with  that  noxious  pro- 
duction a  priori  reasoning,  which 
they  found  so  much  fault  with  in 
Article  IV.?  On  the  whole,  the  Phi- 
losophi  wondered  much  that  such  a 
reason  could  be  thought  worth  any- 
thing by  the  enlightened  inhabitants 
of  Scientia.  However,  they  were 
willing  to  receive,  if  possible,  more 
arguments  on  this  obscure  point. 

As  to  Art.  II.,  they  could  not 
but  admit  that  there  was  consider- 
able truth  in  the  allegation  therein 
contained,  for  that  in  time  past  tho 
government  of  Metaphysicus,  owing 
it  was  feared,  to  the  fact  that  the 
queen  was  apt  sometimes  to  take 
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the  reins  of  goyemment  into  Her 
own  hands,  mnch  oppression  had 
taken  place  of  the  founders  of  the 
BepabUo. .  This  even  Metaphysicns 
himself  now  admitted  to  be  wrong. 
As,  however,  Theologia  no  longer 
possessed  the  inflaence  in  the  conn- 
sels  of  the  government  which  she 
once  maintained,  it  might  be  hoped 
that  no  oppression  would  take  place 
for  the  future.  At  the  same  time, 
thej  did  not  conceive  that  the  con- 
dnct  of  Metaphysicns  in  time  past, 
especially  as  such  conduct  had  been 
confessedly  amended,  afforded  a  just 
and  sufficient  reason  for  this  ckiim 
of  Sdentia  to  the  half  of  his  king- 
dom. 

On  Art  m.,  they  remarked  that 
it  was  the  undoubted  prerogative 
of  every  State  to  levy  the  taxes  ne- 
cessary to  its  wellbeing  on  its  sub- 
jects, without  any  interference  from 
neighbouring  powers.  That  a  court 
SQch  as  that  of  Metaphysicns  was  of 
conrse  a  more  expensive  establish- 
ment than  the  simple  mode  of  go- 
vernment adopted  by  the  Republic. 
'  That,  so  fitr  as  they  could  learn  by 
inquiry,  there  existed  no  indispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  loyal  sub- 
jects of  Metaphysicns  to  render  the 
required  amount  of  Belief  or  of 
any  other  tax  lawftdly  imposed  on 
them.  And  if  the  tax  called  Belief 
was  especially  objected  against, 
they  (the  rulers  of  Scientia)  might 
remember  that  they  levied  a  tax  of 
the  same  kind  on  their  own  sub- 
j«;ts,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  levied,  of  a  far  more 
extortionate  character  than  that 
which  it  was  said  oppressed  the 
subjects  of  Metaphysicns. 

To  Art.  rV.  it  was  replied  that 
every  countryhad  its  own  natural  pro- 
ductions, differing  according  to  soil, 
climate,  the  wants  of  the  people,  Ac. 
—with  these  it  was  necessary  that 
its  inhabitants  should  be  supplied. 
They  did  not  wish  to  deny  that  their 
general  diet  v^as  of  a  lighter  de- 
scription than  that  which  the  in- 
habitants of   Scientia    seemed    to 


prefer.  But,  then,  it  suited  the 
people,  and  it  had  the  advantage  of 
being  more  easily  digested ;  while, 
as  to  its  nutritive  qualities,  it  was 
affirmed  that  those  who  had  lived 
upon  it  for  some  time,  if  put  upon 
the  comparatively  coarse  heavy  food 
on  which  the  people  of  Scientia 
subsisted,  they  directly  felt  the  worst 
possible  effects  to  proceed  from  it, 
for  that  it  produced  pains,  cramps, 
dimness  of  vision,  and  a  general 
lowering  of  the  system.  They,  the 
Philosophi,  could  not  help  thinking 
that  it  might  be  better  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  countries,  if 
each  mixed  a  little  of  the  produc- 
tions of  its  neighbour  with  its  own. 
Something  of  this  kind  had  been 
attempted  by  those  Philosophi  who 
best  Iniew  the  wants  of  boUi  coun- 
tries, but  the  system  had  not  as  yet 
become  general.  As  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  articles  of  diet  used  by 
the  people  of  Metaphysicns  were 
more  productive  of  conceit  (which 
it  seems  was  a  kind  of  disease)  than 
that  used  by  the  Republicans,  they 
thought  it  very  doubtful;  indeed, 
they  could  not  but  observe  that 
*  experientia ' — which  formed  the 
staple  article  of  food  among  the 
Republicans,  and  which  their  coun- 
try, and  especially  the  district  round 
Sens^is  Humani,  produced  in  such 
abundance — often  brought  about 
conceit  of  the  worst  sort ;  while,  as 
to  'phenomena'  and  *  objective  me- 
thod,* the  other  main  articles  of  food 
used  by  the  Republicans,  it  was 
affirmed  they  were  not  far  behind 
'experientia'  in  the  same  respect. 
In  order,  however,  to  set  this  great 
question  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  food  of  the  Metaphysici  and  the 
Republicans  completely  at  rest,  it 
was  proposed  to  send  a  sample  of 
each  article  used  in  either  country 
to  a  well-known  chemical  analyst, 
who  would  ascertain  the  elements 
of  which  each  was  composed,  as  it 
was  more  than  suspected  that  par- 
ticular articles  of  diet,  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  one  oL^he  two 
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nations,  were  regularly  used  by  its 
neighbour  under  a  different  name. 
As  soon  as  this  investigation  was 
completed,  they,  the  Philosophi, 
meant  to  publish  the  results. 

As  to  Ari,  V. — It  was  usual,  they 
said,  for  each  government  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  its  subjects  by 
those  means  which  seemed  best 
fitted  to  itself  for  attaining  that 
object.  They  had,  it  is  true,  certain 
entities  to  whom  they  conceived 
worship  and  reverence  were  cer- 
tainly due ;  but  as  to  such  objects 
of  worship  having  no  foundation, 
they  maintained  that  they  had  at 
least  as  much  foundation  as  those 
mysterious  powers  which  they,  the 
Republicans,  worshipped.  If,  e.g. 
the  Metaphysici  worshipped  Deus, 
the  Great  Spirit,  who  they  main- 
tained was  tiie  Creator  or  Founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Universus,  at 
least  they  had  as  much  reason  for 
this  as  the  Republicans  could  have 
for  their  admitted  reverence  for  the 
goddess  Natura.  K  again  they  be- 
lieved in  an  unseen  minister  of 
Deus,  by  name  Providentia,  they 
had  precisely  the  same  reasons  for 
this  belief  as  their  rivals  fhad  for 
the  existence  of  their  mysterious 
ordo  rerurriy  or  their  unseen  forces, 
as  e.g.  Inertia,  &c.  And  while  both 
the  people  of  Metaphysicus  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Scientia  fittingly  re- 
cognised that  Universus  had  its 
laws,  it  appeared  at  least  as  justifi- 
able to  refer  the  origin  of  these  to 
Mens  or  Ratio  (other  names  of 
Deus)  as  to  Necessitas  (a  blind 
goddess  of  the  Republicans) .  More- 
over, the  assumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  powers,  forces,  <fec., 
were  admitted  by  the  rulers  of 
Scientia  themselves  to  be  needful, 
in  order  to  explain  the  most  elemen- 
tary parts  of  their  teaching.  Until, 
then,  the  Republicans  could  dis- 
pense with  all  these  deities,  which 
they  reverenced — deities  which  were 
in  reality  just  as  unknown  to  them 
as  their  gods  were  to  the  Metaphy- 
sici— it  seemed  idle  to  make  tlus 


a  reason  for  asking  Metaphysicus 
to  abdicate  in  their  &,vour  the 
sovereignty  he  had  so  long  held. 
K,  lastly,  the  report  was  true— 
which  indeed  they,  the  Philosophi, 
much  doubted — that  the  leading 
people  of  Scientia  wished  to  make 
the  subjects  of  Metaphysicus  wor- 
ship only  the  gods  which  they 
themselves  worshipped,  and  call 
them  only  by  the  titles  which  they 
themselves  employed,  they  could  not 
but  think  this  as  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical a  proceeding  as  any  of  those 
which  they  had  accused  Metaphy- 
sicus and  his  queen  of  having,  in 
former  days,  practised  against  the 
founders  of  the  Republic. 

In  reply  to  Art.  VI.  the  Philosophi 
begun  by  stating  that  the  term 
'progress*  was  a  mere  relative  term, 
for  that  which  meant  progress  to  a 
man  of  Scientia  might  not  have  the 
same  meaning  to  a  subject  of  Meta- 
physicus, and  vice  versd.  However, 
they  were  prepared  to  grant  that 
Scientia,  in  the  contributions  it  had 
made  to  general  knowledge,  had 
greatly  excelled  the  kingdom  of 
Metaphysicus.  This  was  indeed  a 
thing  worthy  of  all  praise.  But 
they  must  remember  the  advantages 
which  Scientia  had  over  her  rivals, 
and  these  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  the  exertions  of  Metaphysicus 
himself — ^as  Count  Positivus  had 
justly  allowed.  When  Metaphysicus 
was  young  there  were  no  schools, 
and  so  his  education  and  training 
had  necessarily  been  imperfect.  If 
Metaphysicus  had  only  had  the 
training  which  was  now  so  com- 
mon, it  could  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  he  would  have  cherished  the 
strange  opinions  and  illogical  me- 
thods for  which,  in  different  parts 
of  his  life,  he  had  unhappily  become 
so  well  known.  At  the  same  time, 
no  one  could  deny  that  he  had  ex- 
hibited improvement,  especially  in 
late  years.  He  had  obtained  two 
celebrated  teachers  from  Scientia, 
named  Logicus  and  Psych  ologicus, 
and  under  their  teaching  he  had 
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atiamed  to  a  clearer  knowledge, 
and  a  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  real  bonnds,  wealth,  and  re- 
sources of  his  kingdom ;  especially 
had  this  been  the  case  with  his 
capital,  Mens  Hmnana,  which  had 
undergone  a  complete  snrvej  nnder 
the  direction  of  Psychologicus,  the 
result  being  to  modify  considerably 
the  opinions  entertained  of  its  ori- 
gin and  proper  limits.  For  whereas 
men  had  formerly  thonght  that  this 
cify  had  existed  from  time  imme- 
moria],  and  had  come  into  existence 
in  the  complete  form  in  which  they 
saw  it  at  present,  it  was  discovered 
that  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case,  for  there  still  remained  traces 
which  proved  that  Mens  Hnmana 
had  once  been  a  hnmble  town,  of 
TGTj  small  proportions,  and  had 
only  gradually  attained  its  present 
greatness  and  splendour;  moreover, 
it  had  always  been  thought  by 
Metaphysicos  that  the  original 
boilder  of  his  capital  was  one  called 
Intoitio,  who  had  been  employed 
by  Psyche;  whereas,  a  strict  ex- 
amina^on  into  ancient  archives, 
and  the  former  state  of  the  city  at 
Tarioos  times,  had  revealed  the  fact 
that  its  builder  was  one  Associatio. 
In  short,  in  the  investigation  which 
took  place,  many  unexpected  facts, 
both  interesting  and  important, 
were  said  to  have  been  discovered. 
It  was  resolved,  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  Psychologicus,  to  re- 
model Mens  Humana,  especially  by 
altering  the  direction  of  some  of 
the  principal  streets,  and  doing 
away  with  the  sharp  turnings  and 
awkward  comers  by  which  they  were 
once  characterised.  Now  they,  the 
Philosophi,  could  not  help  thinking 
that  aU  this  was  a  mark  of  pro- 
gress, and  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Metaphysicus  was  not  so  averse 
to  reformation  and  improvement  as 
had  been  thought.  Besides  which, 
it  was  well  known  that  Metaphysi- 
cus was  not  so  subservient  to  the 
win  of  his  wife  as  he  had  once  been. 
Altogether,  it  seemed  to  them  that 


the  allegation  contained  in  Art.  VL, 
although  it  had  been  true  at  one 
time,  was  true  no  longer,  and  could 
not  therelfore  be  entertained  as  an 
ai^ument  for  acceding  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Scientia. 

Vn.  To  the  last  Article,  they  said 
that  it  xmhappily  was  too  true  Meta- 
physicus was  an  old  man.  They 
might  say  that  he  was  already  an 
old  man  when  Scientia  first  came 
into  existence.  But  the  Bepublic 
should  remember  what  a  wondrous 
change  in  his  own  constitution,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  his  kingdom,  had 
been  effected  by  the  improvements 
he  had  recently  adopted,  no  less 
than  by  his  relinquishment  of  some 
hurt^l  habits — such  as  that  of  in- 
dulg^g  in  violent  passions,  undue 
submission  to  his  wife  and  her  re- 
lations, and  the  like  —  the  conse- 
quence of  these  changes  being,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  medical  atten- 
dants, to  give  him  a  new  lease  of 
life.  Indeed,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
more  than  one  who  were  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  innate  vitality 
of  his  constitution,  that  he  was 
destined  to  live  continually.  But 
however  that  might  happen,  they 
could  not  agree  that  because  he  had 
reigned  a  long  time,  he  must  reign 
no  longer,  for  the  power  which  had 
originally  placed  him  on  the  throno 
— ^the  goodwill  of  his  subjects — now 
served  to  keep  him  there ;  and  no 
proof  had  been  as  yet  submitted  to 
them  of  any  great  diminution  in 
the  feelings  of  loyalty,  love,  and 
veneration  by  which  the  majority  of 
his  subjects  had  in  past  days  been 
confessedly  animated  towards  Meta- 
physicus. On  the  contrary,  so 
assured  did  they  feel  of  the  hold 
which  he  possessed  in  the  affections 
of  his  people,  that  were  he  to  con- 
sent to  the  proposals  of  the  Re- 
public, and  resign  all  control  over 
Terra  Visibilis,  they  would  venture 
to  prophesy  that  many  days  would 
not  elapse  before  he  would  be  again 
reinstated,  and  that  by  an  over- 
flowing majority,  in  his  old  place 
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and  authority.  Moreover,  it  was 
affirmed  that  Metaphysicus  had  a 
very  large  following,  even  in  Scientia 
itself,  and  that,  too,  among  several 
families  of  distinction,  of  whom,  be- 
sides the  Philosophi  already  named, 
were  the  Mathematici,  Physici,  and 
others;  indeed  there  existed  grounds 
for  believing  that  Metaphysical 
affinities  were  rife  in  most  of  the 
principal  families  of  the  Republic. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the 
Philosophi,  in  behalf  of  Metaphy- 
sicus, expressed  their  unanimous 
conclusion  that  no  sufficient  grounds 
had  been  shown  by  Scientia  why 
its  demands  should  be  conceded — 
at  least  to  the  extent  proposed. 
They  would  not,  however,  under- 
take to  say  that  some  compromise 
might  not  be  effected  which  would 
place  the  existing  relations  between 
Metaphysicus  and  the  Republic  on 
a  more  stable  footing.  They  were, 
however,  fully  convinced  that  the 
scheme,  as  it  stood  at  present, 
would,  so  far  from  establishing  those 
relations  on  a  permanently  peaceful 
basis,  eventually  terminate  in  adding 
to  the  complications  already  exist- 
ing, and  produce  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction, not  only  among  the 
subjects  of  Metaphysicus,  but  even 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Scientia 
itself. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  such  a 
calm  and  moderate  reply  to  the  im- 
perious and  somewliat  extravagant 
demands  of  the  Republic  was  re- 
ceived with  small  satisfaction  by  the 


more  zealous  partisans  of  Meta- 
physicus and  his  queen.  Great, 
indeed,  was  the  anger  manifested 
both  in  the  court  of  the  monarch 
and  in  the  camp  of  Theologia. 
Many  scrupled  not  to  assert  that 
the  cause  of  Metaphysicus  had  been 
wilftilly  and  wantonly  betrayed  by 
his  advisers,  whom  they  stigmatised 
as  traitors.  The  soldiers  of  Theo- 
logia were  especially  agg^eved  by 
the  admissions  of  the  former  errors  of 
Metaphysicus  which  the  Philosophi 
had  made.  They  also  murmured 
against  the  obsequious  tone,  as  they 
called  it,  of  the  whole  reply;  in 
short,  there  was  hardly  one  par- 
ticular, either  in  manner  or  matter, 
which  they  did  not  endeavour  to 
hold  up  to  popular  execration.  But 
the  more  thoughtful,  both  among  the 
Metaphysici  and  the  Republicans, 
were  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  that 
such  an  important  matter  had  been 
carried  to  a  conclusion  in  so  peace- 
ful a  manner.  It  augured,  as  they 
thought,  the  advent  of  a  period 
when  the  disputes  between  these 
rival  powers  were  destined  to  receive 
a  satisfactory  and  equitable  adjust- 
ment— when  the  boundary  lines 
which  separated  the  dominions  of 
Metaphysicus  from  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  would  be  marked  out 
as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  country 
permitted ;  and  when,  instead  of 
discord  and  war,  peace  and  harmony 
might  prevail  between  the  once 
bitter  enemies,  Metaphysicus  and 
Scientia. 
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THE  ALCOHOUO  CONTROYERST.i 


rthe  present  controversy  con- 
cerning the  Drink  Traffic,  which 
seems  Kkelj,  ere  long,  to  come  to  a 
critical  striiggle,  it  may  be  of  inte- 
rest and  not  nninstructive  to  read 
the  following  words  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,*  penned  in  the  year  1 8 1 7,  as 
the  resnlt  of  his  observations  on 
mral  Pauperism. 

*  There  is  a  very  natural  desire  to 
trost  to  one  or  two  empirical  reme- 
dies, such  as  general  systems  of  edvn 
cation,  and  so  forth.  But  a  man  with 
a  broken  constitution  might  as  well 
put  fidth  in  Spilsbury  or  Gtedbold.' 
It  is  not  the  Imowledge,  but  the  use 
which  is  made  of  it,  that  is  pro- 
ductive of  real  benefit There 

is  a  terrible  evil  in  England,  .... 

to   wit,    UppUng-houses In 

Scotland  there  are  few.  A  man, 
therefore,  cannot  easily  spend  rrmch 
money  on  liquor ;  since  he  must 
walk  three  or  four  miles  to  the  place 
of  suction  and  back  again,  which 
infers  a  sort  of  malice  prepense  of 
which  few  are  capable:  and,  the 
habitual  opportunity  of  indulgence 


not  being  at  hand,  the  habits  of 
intemperance  and  of  waste  connected 
with  it,  are  not  acquired.  If  fincm- 
ciers  would  admit  a  general  limita- 
tion of  alehouses  over  England  to 
one-fourth  of  the  number,  the  money 
now  spent  in  that  manner  would 
remain  with  the  peasant,  as  a  source 
of  self-support  and  independence.* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  an  acute 
and  impartial  observer,  as  free  from 
fanatical  extremes  as  an  earnest  and 
active  mind  can  possibly  be.  We 
do  not  attribute  to  him  any  peculiar 
and  unusual  discernment,  as  indi- 
cated in  this  passage:  nay,  before 
ending  this  article  we  may  be  able 
to  show  that  magistrates  and  squires 
who  reside  on  their  estates  are  by 
no  means  slow  to  observe  the  same 
facts.  There  they  get  a  closer  in- 
sight into  fiurmers  and  peasants,  not 
to  say  a  healthier  sympathy  with 
them.  But  the  richer  classes  who 
dwell  in  towns  have  but  few  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  poorer,  and 
are  either  too  busy  or  too  proud  to 
look  into  their   domestio  circum- 


'  The  Permissive  Bill  (/or  Local  ProMlntion  of  the  Liquor  Trqffio),  m  intzoduced  into 
Ptoliament  by  Sir  Wilfrid  LawBon  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bazlej. 
Pamphlets  0%  the  Liouor  Tr^ffio,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Kirk,  Edinbnigh. 
Argtmrntfor  ProhUniion  of  the  Liquor  Trafficy  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Lees. 
ParUammtary  Debates  on  the  Drink  Traffic,  from  MeUora,  1865. 
A  Model  Mantfacturing  Toum  (Bessbrook,  Connty  Armagh).    From  Meliora,  1867. 

*  Life,  chap,  zzzix. 

•  AppareoUy  two  advertasing  quacks  of  that  day.  C^r^r^n]r> 
TOL.  LHVm.— HO.  CCCCLXV.                                                          ^'3' '""^  ^^  ^^{Pt> ^^ 
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stances.  It  is  not  a  rare  case,  that 
when  resident  country  magistrates 
have  reused  licenses  for  new  drink- 
ing-shops  (perhaps  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  neighbourhood),  other 
magistrates  at  the  Quarter  Sessions 
OYerrule  the  refusal,  and  force  the 
shops  on  the  reluctant  people. 

But  we  desire  to  point  more  de- 
finite attention  to  Sir  Walter's 
words.  He  does  not  speak  merely 
of  coarse  and  visible  drunkenness, 
which  is  sure  to  be  deprecated  even 
by  those  whose  fortunes  thriye  upon 
it.  He  speaks  also  of  the  expense 
of  liquor  to  our  labourers  as  in 
itself  a  grave  evil,  and,  indeed,  as  a 
chief  cause  of  pauperism.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact,  and  is  too 
much  overlooked.  K  the  peasantry 
drink  beer  at  all,  a  quart  a  day,  say 
5(2.,  is  the  least  that  any  of  them  are 
likely  to  drink,  and  that  is  nearly 
3«.  a  week,  to  be  taken  out  of  wages 
which  barely  average  io«.  or  ii«., 
and  in  certain  years  and  counties 
have  sunk  to  8«.,  and  even  js.  And 
a  large  number  of  labourers,  with- 
out being  at  all  aware  of  excess, 
drink  a  shilling's  worth  of  beer 
every  day;  while  the  florid  com- 
pleidon  thence  arising  may  even 
make  them  seem  hesJthier.  But 
the  necessary  consequence  of  losing 
thus  even  30.  a  week  is,  that  pea- 
sants can  save  nothing.  They  live 
up  to  their  wages ;  have  di£&- 
culty  in  affording  anything  to  a 
weakly  wife,  or  a  sick  child ;  have 
no  ability  to  pay  for  schooling; 
nay,  when  the  family  begins  to  in- 
crease, the  father  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  few  pence  which  the  elder 
children  are  able  to  earn ;  hence  he 
keeps  them  away  from  school,  even 
if  it  be  provided  gratuitously. 
On  the  first  stoppage  of  employ- 
ment, or  any  attack  of  illness  falling 
on  himself,  he  is  suddenly  desti- 
tute, and  his  whole  family  become 
paupers.  The  same  is  very  largely 
the  case  with  *  moderate  drinkers ' 
in  the  towns,  where  wages  are 
higher  and  rent  dearer.    Moreover, 


the  teetotaller  not  only  has  more 
resources  in  casual  illness,  but  he 
is  less  likely  to  encounter  disease. 
Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that 
the  men  who  are  by  no  means 
drunkards,  but  only  r^ular  drink- 
ers, are  led  into  occasional  excess, 
which  deranges  the  health.  Life 
insurances  are  now  cheaper  to  teeto- 
tallers than  to  moderate  drinkers ; 
a  fact  to  which  there  is  no  reply. 
It  shows  the  latter  class  to  be  less 
healthy  than  the  former;  indeed, 
their  constitution  is  more  inflamma- 
ble, so  that  they  do  not  well  recover 
from  accidental  severe  hurts.  It  is 
notorious  that  brewers'  draymen, 
florid  and  round  of  cheek,  have  no 
toughness  of  constitution;  and  their 
wounds  do  not  heal  welL  Thus 
illness  is  both  commoner  and  likely 
to  become  less  tractable,  as  a  result 
of  the  drinking  which,  in  general 
estimate,  is  moderate,  and  quite 
clear  of  drunkenness.  And  where- 
ever  'piecework  is  established  (which 
is  evidently  desirable,  both  for 
worker  and  for  employer,  when  pos- 
sible), the '  moderate '  drinker  is  sure 
to  earn  less.  A  Scotch  employer 
recently  ftimished  to  Professor  Kirk 
an  illustration  of  this,  from  the 
case  of  a  workman  who  took  the 
pledge  of  abstinence  and  kept  it 
for  eight  weeks.  On  referring  to 
the  wages'  book  it  appeared  that 
during  those  eight  weeks  the  man 
earned  13Z.  140.  %d,\  while  in  the 
eight  weeks  preceding  he  earned 
only  loZ.  I4«.  ^.\  and  in  the  eight 
weeks  following,  only  io7.  ij*. 
That  is,  as  an  abstainer  he  earned 
just  3Z.  more,  or  js.  6d,  a  week,  than 
as  a  moderate  drinker.  Add  to 
this,  for  drink  saved,  5*.  more,  as 
an  average,  and  we  may  estimate 
as  a  not  improbable  bonus  on  tee- 
totalism,  i  zs.  6d,  a  week :  say  30Z. 
a  year.  Such  is  the  source  whence 
our  co-operators  draw  their  capital ; 
which,  when  they  have  set  up  a 
common  store,  saves  to  them  the 
whole  difference  between  wholesale 
price  and  that  of^doubly  retailed 
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goods.  Hence  a  new  fond  for  sa- 
ying.  Sir  Walter  had  no  possible 
foresight  of  this  movement;  he 
wrote  in  the  hnmdmm  days  of 
1817,  when  the  nation  had  hardly 
gamed  breath  from  the  great  French 
war  and  the  convulsions  of  trade 
which  its  cessation  caused.  Never- 
theless he  saw  clearly  how  expendi- 
ture on  drink  is  related  to  pauperism. 

He  saw,  further,  the  intimate 
relation  between  a  multiplicity  of 
drink-shops  and  freer  drinking. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  de- 
cisive than  his  argument.  Very 
few  have  what  he  calls  a  'malice 
prepense '  for  drink.  Few  will  take 
the  trouble  to  go  miles  to  get  it; 
aod  when  once  the  habit  is  broken 
they  cease  to  desire  the  liquors. 
Sir  John  Davis  last  year  stated  in  a 
pubHc  meeting  that  every  great 
Asiatic  religion,  except  Christianity, 
has  proscribed  intoxicating  liquors. 
He  estimated  that  800  millions  of 
the  earth's  population  (Buddhist, 
Brahminist,  and  Mahommedan)  live 
under  this  religious  prohibition: 
and  whatever  allowance  we  make 
for  the  indulgence  in  opium,  hashish, 
hang,  or  fermented  milk,  it  seems 
Hnreasonable  to  doubt  that  several 
hundreds  of  millions  are  totally 
without  alcoholic  drinks  or  other 
narcotics,  in  cold  as  well  as  hot  cli- 
mates. But  the  experience  of  even 
Scotland  alone  suffices  to  establish, 
first : — that  people  who  are  reared 
without  facilities  of  the  drink  grow 
up  without  cravings  for  it,  or  any 
need  of  it  whatever,  as  diet;  next,  that 
the  very  same  people,  or  rather  their 
children,  are  in  not  many  years  in- 
foUibly  corrupted  (in  the  present 
low  stage  of  our  moral  develop- 
ment), if  daily  plied  with  a  manifold 
presentation  of  the  fatal  liquors. 
This  was  with  Sir  Walter  a  fact, 
long  before  the  word  teetotalism 
arose,  or  the  question  of  total  ab- 
stinence had  been  publicly  debated. 

More  still,  he  discerned,  that  the 
crooked  policy  of  the  king's  ex- 
chequer was  at  the  bottom  of  the 


whole  evil.  He  wishes  that  *JV- 
na/nciers  would  admit  a  general 
limitation  of  ale-houses  over  Eng- 
land ! '  He  would  have  them  cut 
down  to  one-fourth  of  the  number, 
but  the  Exchequer  did  not  like  to 
lose  the  duty.  This  is  the  disgrace- 
ful fact,  which  may  try  to  hide 
itself,  yet  creeps  out  in  too  many 
ways;  not  least,  in  our  introduc- 
tion of  spirit-shops  into  India,  un- 
disguisedly  for  the  sake  of  revenue, 
and  to  the  disgust  of  intelligent 
natives.  The  modem  gm'palace 
was  unknown  until  near  the  close 
of  Sir  Walter's  life ;  and  it  is  only 
the  ale-hotise  which  he  censured. 
The  greater  enormities  of  spirit- 
drinking  so  shocked  well-meaning 
legislators,  that  they  tried  to  coun- 
teract the  pest,  by  multiplying 
beer-houses,  in  spite  of  all  the  mis- 
chief which  they  had  previously 
done.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  was 
forgotten;  but  two  sinister  in- 
fluences combined  in  1830  to  suffo- 
cate or  counteract  experience.  The 
one  came  from  the  political  econo- 
mists, who  were  already  strong 
among  the  parliamentary  Liberals. 
The  economy  of  that  day  aspired 
to  be  a  deductive  science,  based  on 
a  few  simple  axioms  (and  as  such 
James  Mill  presented  it),  so  as  to 
be  nearly  independent  of  expe- 
rience. Its  professors  seemed  to 
themselves  to  have  a  calculus  far 
loftier  than  that  of  the  common 
statesman,  and  imagined  that  it 
ought  to  dictate  to  politics :  more- 
over, some  of  them  struck  out  the 
idea  that  free  trade  in  liquor  was 
the  true  cure  alike  for  excess  of 
drink  and  for  adulteration.  To 
obtain  free  trade  in  spirits  was  im- 
possible ;  for  every  one  was  groaning 
over  the  new  gin-palaces ;  but  the 
notion  was  started,  and  was  sin- 
cerely believed,  that  a  great  multi- 
plication of  beer-houses  in  which 
spirits  could  not  be  got,  would 
diraw  people  off  from  the  spirit- 
shops.     At  the  same  time,  compe- 
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tition  (a  principle  tHen  assumed  to 
be  a  pure  good  ^  without  evil)  was 
to  give  to  the  public  a  sound,  whole- 
some, cheap  beer,  which  would  put  to 
shame  the  variously  cooked  stuff  sold 
by  the  clients  of  the  great  brewers, 
who,  by  the  favour  of  the  magis- 
trates, it  was  said,  had  been  allowed 
to  monopolise  the  licensed  trade. 
To  this  influence  of  the  political 
economists  was  added  a  second,  at 
the  force  of  which  we  must  guess 
as  we  can,  for  an  executive  does 
not  always  avow,  or  perhaps  even 
know,  all  its  own  motives.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  when  a  mass  of 
new  beer-houses  arose,  which,  with- 
out permission  of  the  magistrates, 
could  get  licenses  by  merely  paying 
for  them  to  the  excise  office,  the 
Exchequer  had  an  immediate  new 
harvest,  first  from  the  licenses,  next 
from  the  increased  consumption  of 
malt.  Indeed,  in  the  great  debate 
of  1736,  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House  pointedly  said  that  the  un- 
bounded liberty  of  setting  up  drink- 
shops  had  not  proceeded  from  their 
evils  not  being  foreseen  or  gene- 
rally felt;  but,  by  an  error  in 
politics,  we  had  made  it  the  interest 
of  THOSE  to  multiply  such  houses, 
whose  business  it  was,  and  who  alone 
had  tike  power  to  restrict  them.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  saw  in  181 7  that  the 
gains  made  by  the  Exchequer  were 
the  unmanageable  difficulty  to  those 
who  wished  to  reduce  the  number 
of  drink-shops;  and  the  same 
thing  remains  a  fact  to  the  present 
day.  His  was  far  too  solid  an 
intellect  to  be  led  into  a  flimsy 
theory,  such  as  is  now  often  ad- 
vanced under  Liberal  professions — 
that  common  people  oiight  to  be 
strong-minded,  and  will  only  be 
cosseted  into  moral  weakness  if  the 
Legislature  will  not  let  them  be 
tempted.  Multiplied  endless  fact 
proves  that  a  grave  fraction  of  the 
population  has  not  moral  strength 


to  resist,  and,  if  it  yields,  is  not 
only  itself  lost,  but  becomes  a  pest 
and  curse  to  others.  What  sort 
of  pedantry  is  that,  which,  call- 
ing itself  enlightened  statesman- 
ship, practically  says  : — ^Men  ought 
to  have  self-control ;  and  if  they 
have  not,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them ;  let  them  perish  (and  in- 
flict endless  miseries  on  their 
families,  endless  loss  on  society) 
rather  than  that  the  State  should 
care  to  lessen  their  temptations. 
No  one  is  anxious  to  restore  lot- 
teries, which  were  suppressed  solely 
on  this  very  ground,  that  the  temp- 
tation was  too  great  for  persons  of 
weak  mind.  Evidently  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  wiser  to  protect  tlie 
less  wise,  equally  as  of  the  stronger 
to  protect  the  weaker.  The  State 
(peculiarly  anxious  perhaps  to  save 
the  tills  of  tradesmen  and  desks  of 
merchants  from  shop-boys  and 
clerks  who  might  be  led  to  dabble 
in  lotteries)  attacks  the  trader  wlio 
makes  a  gain  by  other  people's  vice ; 
and  this  is  the  only  successfol  mode 
of  interfering.  Just  so,  it  was 
early  discerned  that  to  punish  the 
drunken  was  of  little  avail  (in  fact, 
it  is  but  one  more  fine  on  the  inno- 
cent family  of  the  drunkard) ;  hence 
fines  were  also  inflicted  on  the 
unlawful  sellers  of  intoxicating 
drink;  quite  independently  of  the 
question  whether  their  sale  had 
actually  caused  drunkenness,  on 
the  simple  ground  that  all  such 
shops  were  intrinsically  a  nuisance ; 
yet  all  that  was  contemplated 
was  to  keep  down  their  number, 
since  total  suppression  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  physically 
or  morally  impossible.  Moreover, 
to  sell  too  much  liquor  to  a  man  was 
always  a  legal  oflence,  and  is  to 
this  day ;  a  circumstance  which,  in 
an  economical  point  of  view,  stifles 
a  trade.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous    to    an    economist  who 


'  When  a  customer  is  a  bad  judge  of  goods,  sharp  competition  makes  adulteration 
almost  inevitable ;  and  of  all  customers,  drinkers  are  the  worst  judges  of  the  article. 
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sticks  to  his  science,  than  to  say 
that  a  seller  must  be  anxious  not  to 
sell  *  too  much '  of  his  wares,  or 
must  trouble  his  conscience  with 
the  buyer's  judicious  use  of  them. 
And  he  is  right,  if  the  trade  be  of  a 
normal  kind,  and  gain  be  its  object. 
The  law  evidently  treats  the 
trader  who  sells  too  much  of  the  in- 
toxicating liquor  as  the  guiliy  ccmae 
of  intoxication.  This  seems  not 
harsh  only,  but  utterly  unjust,  to 
some,  who  will  have  it  that  only 
the  hwyer  is  to  blame.  We  must, 
therefore,  spend  a  few  words  on 
the  topic.  Much  metaphysical 
jangling  is  often  wasted  on  the 
word  Canse;  and  as  the  word  is 
unavoidable,  it  is  well  to  insist  on 
its  popular  and  necessary  meaning. 
We  deal  with  a  social  and  political 
question,  and  must  employ  the 
word  in  that  practical  sense  which 
alone  can  enter  politics.  In  Ghi'eek 
the  man  is  ainoQ  (causative,  re- 
sponsible, perhaps  guilty)  who  is 
atria  (a  ca/use)  of  something  un- 
desirable to  society ;  and  so  must  it 
be  with  all  nations.  To  judge  of  a 
man's  guilt,  we  have  to  deal  with 
causation  popularly,  not  meta- 
physically. Events  never  depend 
on  a  single  cause.  When  a  man 
fires  a  train  of  gunpowder,  he  is 
cne  cause  of  explosion,  the  quality 
of  gunpowder  is  another^  the  atmo- 
spheric medium  is  a  ihvrd ;  but  the 
man  was  not  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
perties of  gunpowder,  hence  we 
throw  on  him  the  whole  blame, 
and  treat  him  as  emphatically  the 
^  cause,'  if  the  explosion  be  hurtful. 
So  when  European  traders  sell 
brandy  to  North  American  savages, 
knowing  that  the  red  men  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  the  'fire- 
water,' no  morahst  can  avoid  pro- 
nouncing the  sale  inhuman,  and 
that  the  seller  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils  which  follow.  To  plead 
that  he  sells  only  for  Ms  own  gain^ 
is  anything  but  a  justification ;  it 
rather  makes  the  deed  more  for- 
midable, more  hostile  to  the  human 


race.  Other  motives  are  local, 
partial,  transitory;  but  the  love  of 
gain  is  unlimited  in  time  and  space, 
and  undiscriminating  in  its  pursuit 
of  customers.  If  a  man  sell  to  In- 
dians a  poison  cunningly  disguised 
because  he  hates  their  tribe,  and 
wishes  to  exterminate  it,  we  judge 
the  sale  to  be  a  terrible  crime,  yet  it 
is  a  crime  which  the  perpetrator  may 
never  repeat,  nor  desire  to  repeat ; 
its  mischief  may  be  all  in  the  past. 
But  trade  expands  itself  indefinitely 
in  proportion  to  its  own  success. 
The  gains,  when  large,  are  not 
consumed  forthwith,  but  a  sensible 
part  is  Teserved  as  new  capital  to 
extend  the  sale.  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  active  trade  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  lower  price  in  order  to 
increase  the  qucmtity  sold.  A  trader 
who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  restrict 
his  sale  of  an  article  from  moral 
considerations,  has  little  chance 
of  gain  from  that  article;  and  if 
he  sell  nothing  else,  his  scruples 
of  conscience  are  likely  to  make 
him  bankrupt.  This  is  so  evident, 
that  when  we  hear  of  men  entering 
the  trade  of  selling  spirits  to  In- 
dians or  opium  to  Chinese,  we 
infer  at  once  that  they  are  not 
troubled  with  moral  scruples.  We 
know  that  though  conscientious 
men  may  have  inherited  such  a 
position,  no  conscientious  man 
would  voluntarily  enter  it.  Such 
a  traffic  is  essentially  bad;  sales 
ought  not  to  be  carried  on  by  such 
machinery.  Nor  is  any  agency, 
in  time  and  guise  of  peace,  more 
formidable  to  a  State  than  the 
conspiracy  of  powerful  capitalists 
against  the  virtue  of  individual 
citizens.  A  rich  man  is  permitted 
to  corrupt  a  woman  to  his  own 
vicious  desires  by  the  offer  of 
money.  Legislators  may  abhor  his 
act,  but  they  have  never  taken  in 
hand  to  exact  any  severe  or  pro- 
portionate punishment.  But  a 
conspiracy  between  a  trader  and  a 
second  party  to  corrupt  a  woman 
for  convenience  to  the  purse  of  the 
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former  and  the  passions  of  the 
latter,  has  always  been  a  high  mis- 
demeanoor,  severely  punishable. 
There  is  at  least  some  limit  to  the 
evil  which  the  animal  passions  of 
one  man  may  work ;  but  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  operations  of  avarice, 
which  is  incessant,  eternal,  and 
grows  with  its  own  successes.  And 
the  enormous  resources  which  great 
firms  of  capitalists  wield,  enable 
them,  by  various  agencies,  to  de- 
ceive, and  allure  to  ruin,  many 
thousands  of  inexperienced  or  wes^ 
victims. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opi- 
nion, what  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  men  towards  opium,  spirits,  and 
other  narcotics.  Many  have  said 
that  we  are  universally  and  natu- 
raUv  prone  to  like  such  things,  so 
that  it  is  always  a  self-denial  and  a 
sort  ofasceticism  to  resist  it.  Others, 
on  the  very  contrary,  maintain  that 
all  these  abides  are  naturally  disa- 
greeable to  us ;  that  we  at  first  reject 
&em,  and  are  brought  to  like  them 
only  by  artifice  and  custom.  Be- 
tween these  contrasted  beliefs  stand 
persons  who  say  that  some  children 
naturally  like,  others  naturally  dis- 
like them;  also,  those  who  maintain, 
that  the  taste  of  the  child  is  to  reject, 
and  of  the  adult  to  desire  them. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  difference 
there  is  complete  and  absolute  agree- 
ment, that  either  all,  or  nearly  all, 
persons  of  both  sexes  may  be  trained 
not  only  to  like  intoidcatinff  drugs, 
but  to  be  dependent  on  Siem,  to 
count  them  as  necessaries  of  life,  to 
covet  them  more  than  food ;  in  short, 
to  lose  all  power  of  resisting  their 
temptation.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say,  that  every  child  bom  into 
the  world  might  be  trained  to  like 
opium,  or  absinthe,  or  proof  spirit, 
by  clever  tempering  and  sweet- 
ening. When  a  delicious  flavour 
of  noyau,  orange-flower,  or  other 
fruit  is  added  to  a  liqueur,  what 
youn^  lady  does  not  soon  think  it 
exc^uisite,  though  at  first  she  com- 
plam  that  the  spirit  bums  her  p 


Notoriously,  by  the  frequent  use  o£ 
such  liqueurs  the  palate  becomes 
deadened,  the  love  of  the  sweet  and 
fragrant  declines,  the  craving  for  the 
scalding  sensation  increases.  Utterlj- 
nasty  as  is  wormwood,  the  taste 
for  spirituous  absinthe  has  become 
frightfdlly  common  in  Paris.  Opium 
drunkenness  is  almost  unknown  to- 
ns in  England.  We  may  hear  it 
rumoured  of  this  or  that  individual^ 
alive  or  dead ;  but  it  does  not  ob- 
trude itself,  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  it.  We  shudder  at  the  reports^ 
though  Sir  John  Bowring  says  it  is. 
not  so  bad  as  spirit  drinking.  But- 
because  no  *  vested  interest'  in  opium 
chewing  or  laudanum  sipping  is  yet- 
established  here,  they  wUl  help  us. 
to  take  a  fresher  monJ  view  of  trade 
in  narcotics.  Let  us  suppose  some 
enterprising  confectioner  to  com- 
pound new  sweetmeats  and  new- 
drinks,  peculiarly  delicious,  but  witb 
a  very  slight  twang  of  opium,  not^ 
enough  to  overpower  the  nicer  fla- 
vours, but  just  enough  to  give  a 
character  to  the  stuff.  He  might- 
then  warn  all  customers  to  ask  par- 
ticularly for  A.K.X's  Honey  Drops, 
and  by  the  arts  of  advertisement 
might  give  great  currency  to  his 
mixtures,  with  no  small  benefit  to 
his  purse.  But  when  it  was  per- 
ceived that  a  taste  for  opium  was 
thus  little  by  little  imbibed  xma- 
wares,  what  should  we  think  of  his 
trade  ?  Should  we  admit  the  excuse, 
that  opium  m  qtumtities  so  small 
does  no  harm  ?  No :  for  the  ques- 
tion would  vehemently  press:  Is 
society  to  allow  itself  to  be  stealthily 
inoculated  with  the  taste  for  this 
drug,  for  no  better  reason,  than  that 
a  trader  wants  to  enrich  himself  by 
it  P  The  taste,  once  imbibed,  may 
be  like  infection  by  a  pestilence. 
The  argument  that  a  man  has  a '  na- 
tural right  *  to  sell  what  he  pleases 
would  not  be  listened  to  for  a  mo- 
ment. If  for  any  reason  the  sale  of 
opium  was  neeofol,  we  should  say, 
'  Let  it  be  confined  to  the  chemist ; 
or  let  it  be  otherwise  put  under 
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strict  regnlation.'     The  idea  of  a 

*  free '  trsMde,  whether  for  the  con- 
Tenience  of  opinin  eaters,  or  for  the 
enrichment  of  sellers,  would  not 
seem  to  us  endurable.  K  upon  this 
came  evidence,  that  some  half-dozen 
persons  had  become  infatuated  with 
the  new  taste,  and  had  lost  self-con- 
trol under  its  allurement ; — if  only 
one  person  were  exhibited  as  a 
wretched  lost  creature,  no  better 
than  a  lunatic,  from  opium  eating ; 
—the  law  would  plainly  say  to  the 
confectioner,  '  You  are  the  cause  of 
tiiis  terrible  result.  You  shall  not 
be  punished  for  the  past,  but  you 
ftre  prohibited  in  the  future,  and 
will  be  counted  guilty  as  a  poisoner 
if  you  repeat  it.'  To  say,  *  My  cus- 
tomer  took  the  drug  willingly,'  is 
no  defence :  no  one  may  help  an- 
other to  suicide,  nor  to  insanity. 
But  by  reason  of  the  insidious  na- 
ture of  these  drugs,  the  customer  is 
deceived  as  much  as  if  he  were  an 
ignorant  child*.  Each  new  sip  makes 
him  less  and  less  aware  of  what  is 
creeping  into  him.  As  Dr.  Johnson 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  lady, 

*  Madam,  I  can  be  abstinent,  but  I 
cannot  be  moderate ; '  so,  there  are 
many  men  who  lose  themselves  after 
tiie  first  or  second  cup.  The  sor- 
oeress  could  not  have  turned  the 
crew  of  Ulysses  into  brutes,  if  they 
had  totally  refused  to  sip ;  but,  since 
the  first  taste  sapped  the  vigour  of 
their  will,  we  pronounce  Circe,  who 
laid  the  snare  and  caught  them  in 
it,  the  chief  agent  of  their  degrada- 
iion< 

Dr.  Lees,  in  his  very  comprehen- 
sive and  exhaustive  attack  on  the 
Kquor  traffic  (even  if  to  many  his  de- 
finite inferences  seem  overstrained), 
has  brought  together  a  prodigious 
mass  of  f^t  and  arg^ument,  which 
too  few  of  our  public  men  can  have 
read,  yet  none  may  wisely  overlook 
or  despise.  In  hiis  Sequel,  p.  44, 
he  has  (what  might  hardly  have 
been  expected  of  him  a  priori)  a 
defence  of  the  individual  publican 
to  which  it  may   be  difficult  for 


the  upholders  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem  to  reply.  He  puts  a  case  not 
rare  in  our  large  towns, — that  a 
man  drops  into  a  series  of  drink 
shops  as  he  passes  them  in  hi& 
walk,  and  takes  a  cup  of  liquor 
in  each.  Tapster  A  causes  to  the 
man  an  agreeable  excitement,  which 
tapster  B  increases.  The  third 
glass  from  tapster  C  makes  him 
either  comfortoble  or  elevated:  in 
fact  he  is  now  quite  *  refreshed,'  and 
if  he  were  wise  he  would  pause. 
But  the  drink  has  wholly  taken 
away  his  wisdom.  Even  if,  when 
he  left  home,  he  sternly  resolved 
not  to  go  beyond  three  cups,  no 
power  of  self-control  remains.  How 
is  tapster  D  to  know  this,  when 
the  unhappy  victim  enters  his  door  ? 
The  man  does  not  stagger  nor  utter 
ribald  words ;  he  may  perhaps  seem 
in  high  spirits  or  flushed,  but  to 
refuse  him  a  dram  is  what  no  one 
can  claim  of  a  seller.  This  fourth  cup 
lands  the  man  on  that  puzzling  neu- 
tral ground,  which  the  police  call 
neither  drunk  nor  sober.  He  has 
nearly  reached  the  crisis  at  which 
he  is  most  dangerous ;  for  his  moral 
checks  are  gone,  he  is  like  a  steam- 
engine  without  its  governor:  ho 
may  be  carried  into  any  deed  of 
violence  by  unbridled  impulse :  his 
physical  powers  for  evil  are  not  yet 
sensibly  impaired,  yet  no  one  has  a 
right  to  arrest  him.  He  enters  the 
shop  of  tapster  E  and  gets  his  fifth 
cup,  which  carries  him  over  the 
line  of  neutrality  into  flagrant  and 
very  dangerous  drunkenness.  Now 
at  length  it  becomes  unlawful  to  g^ve 
him  more  liquor.  Yet  if  (luckily 
for  the  community)  he  reach  tap- 
ster F  without  committing  some 
frightful  crime,  the  sixth  cup  which 
is  there  administered  (the  only  oije  of 
all  for  which  the  seller  is  punishable) , 
makes  him  harmless ;  too  unsteady 
to  strike  a  blow,  hardly  able  to  keep 
his  feet,  an  object  of  compassion 
more  than  of  terror.  Dr.  Lees  sar- 
castically regards  F  as  our  bene- 
&ctor,  for  Imving  struck^  down,  a 
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dangerous  madman.  The  duty  of 
F,  according  to  law,  was  simply  to 
torn  the  man  into  the  street,  which 
is  just  the  worst  thing  he  could  do 
for  the  pubHc;  and  of  course  we 
cannot  lay  upon  F  the  duty  of 
leaving  his  own  business  and  run- 
ning for  the  police.  In  short,  of 
these  six  drinksellers,  E  alone 
seems  to  be  reasonably  punishable ; 
but  who  can  claim  that  E  should 
accurately  discern  the  stage  of  de- 
rangement which  the  man  had 
reached?  The  drink  indeed  may 
have  been  served,  as  it  constantly 
is,  by  an  inexperienced  young  girl. 
Evidently  no  penalty  can  be  in- 
flicted on  any  of  the  six,  except  the 
last,  who  has  effectually  carried  the 
wild  beast  off  his  feet,  and  done 
more  good  than  harm. 

The  inference  of  Dr.  Lees  is,  that 
no  control  can  be  kept  over  sellers 
who  sell  for  their  mon  interest,  as 
traders  must ;  and  (if  we  under- 
stand him)  all  necessary  sales 
should  be  made  by  a  seller  who 
has  no  interest  in  extending  the 
sale,  no  gain  depending  on  the 
qucmtity  sold.  This  can  only  be 
managed  by  putting  sales  into  the 
hand  of  public  agents,  who  receive 
a  fixed  salary  ^m  public  ftmds, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  accept  gifts 
or  fees.  Of  course  such  agents 
must  proceed  under  strict  instruc- 
tions ;  and  it  becomes  a  delicate  and 
important,  yet  stiU  a  secondary 
question,  what  those  instructions 
are  to  be.  It  is  not  Dr.  Lees'  wish 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
liquors  should  be  sold  '  as  beve- 
rage ;'  but  it  is  evident  that  that 
topic  fmist  come  under  public  dis- 
cussion if  the  Bill  reach  that  stage, 
whatever  Dr.  Lees,  or  the  poweidftil 
Society  for  which  he  writes  and 
speaks,  may  desire.  But  our  readers 
may  need  to  have  it  pointedly  im- 
pressed on  them,  that  these  gentle- 
men, when  they  talk  of  prohibition, 
do  not  mean  prohibition  of  the  Tise, 
nor  prohibition  of  the  sale,  but  only 
prohibition  of  the  traffic.     Traffic 


is  necessarily  for  the  gain  of  a  pri- 
vate trader,  who  cannot  take  cogni- 
sance of  public  morality  ;  sale  may 
be  carried  on  by  the  State,  centrally 
or  locally,  which  would  not  seek 
to  gain,  would  have  no  motive  to 
adulterate,  nor  to  enlarge  the  quan- 
tity sold,  while  it  is  solemnly  bound 
to  study  the  public  morality.  We 
add,  that  neither  do  they  object  to 
private  brewing  clubs,  or  anything' 
but  public  traffic  in  the  liquor. 

We  are  not  here  arguing  for,  -we 
are  only  expounding,  the  aims  and 
views  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance (the  Grand  Alliance,  as  Lord 
Brougham  has  named  it),  of  which 
Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  is  President. 
The  Bill,  which  they  urge,  in  the 
original  draught  contained  clauses 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  liquor  by 
public  agents,  but  it  soon  appeared 
that    opponents    would   get   enor- 
mous advantage  by  attacking  this 
novel  system  instead  of  defending 
that    which    exists;    hence,    these 
clauses  were  cut  away.     But  after 
the  present  system  shall  have  been 
effectually  condenmed  by   permit- 
ting any  local  mass  of  ratepayers 
to  vote  the  traffic  out  of  existence, 
the  other  side  of  the  question  vrill 
be  taken  up  by   the  persons   in- 
terested in  it;   or,  indeed,  during 
the  passage  of  the  Bill,  the  adver- 
saries who  find  themselves  unable 
to  stop  it,  may  introduce,  as  amend- 
ments, clauses  analogous  to  those 
of  the  original  draught.  It  is  there- 
fore misunderstanding,  where  it  is 
not  slander,  to  represent  that  this 
Society  is  endeavouring  to  '  oppress 
a  minority,*  or  to  enforce  their  own 
notions  on  others.     They  see   an 
evil,  confessedly  of  prodigious  mag- 
nitude, which  the  Government  and 
the  Parliament  have  long  fostered  ; 
the  sight    has    aroused    them    to 
activity.     Nothing  can  be  debated 
in  Parliament   without  a  definite 
scheme,  no  zeal  can  be  excited  in 
the  millions  without  a  broad  prin- 
ciple.    Their  scheme  is  the  'Per- 
missive Bill,'  their  principle  is  total 
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prohibition  of  the  traffic.  If  the 
Parliament  and  Ministry  will  cany 
anj  other  Bi]l  effective  in  repressing 
ike  evils,  the  wind  will  be  taJcen  out 
of  the  sails  of  agitation,  and  if  any 
of  the  agitators  are  fanatical,  they 
win  be  powerless. 

If  tiie  Alliance  continue  to  gain 
strength  as  it  has  done,  if  its  great 
popularity  with  the  newly  er3ran- 
chised  voters  portends  early  suc- 
cess iH  Parliament)  a  party  may 
arise  among  the  gentry  and  in  Par- 
liament itself,  which  will  move  for 
a  part  of  that  at  which  the  Alliance 
aims — ^viz.,  to  forbid  all  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquor /or  drinking  on  the 
yretmes  except  to  actual  inmates  of 
an  hotel,  and  (with  very  severe  regu- 
lations to  prevent  evasion)  to  real 
^ere.  In  short,  the  bar  and  the 
tap-room  may  be  destroyed.  This 
is  the  most  obvious  course,  and  at 
first  sight  the  only  reasonable  one. 
The  Maine  Law  does  not  forbid 
citizens  from  importing  wine,  beer, 
or  spirits.  (This  also  is  a  point 
wliich,  it  would  seem,  few  indeed  of 
its  English  assailants  understand.) 
A  hamper  of  wine  may  come  freely 
through  the  custom-house,  direct 
to  a  private  house,  in  the  original 
package  unbroken  ;  families  who 
<ihoo8e,  can  have  all  these  liquors 
fop  domestic  use,  and  this  liberty 
^  not  hindered  the  vast  public 
benefits  which  are  claimed  for  the 
jJame  Law  by  General  Neal  Dow, 
▼ho  attests  that  it  has  suppressed 
wnpnre  houses,  cleared  out  the  nests 
of  rascality,  made  the  worst  streets 
^  Portland  respectable  and  safe, 
emptied  the  jails,  and  reduced  pau- 
perism almost  to  zero.  Now  (it 
^y  be  argued),  this  confesses  the 
^  of  the  trade  to  result  almost 
wholly  from  its  retail  branch,  and 
especially  from  'drinking  on  the 
premises.'  For  ourselves,  nothing 
would  better  please  us  than  to  see 
J^  ^pper  classes  collectively  em- 
oj^ce  this  belief,  if  only  they  will 
P^eed  to  act  upon  it.  But  if  we 
^  ta  judge  of  the  future  by  the 


past,  they  will  not  act  upon  it,  ex- 
cept in  hope  of  stopping  some  im- 
pending measure  which  is  still  less 
acceptable.  For  even  in  1830  it 
was  augured  that  to  insert  in  the 
Beer  Act,  *  to  be  drunk  on  the  pre- 
mises,' was  a  mistake;  and  since 
1834-5,  *^®  greatness  of  the  mis- 
take has  been  visibly  far  beyond 
the  worst  which  had  been  dreaded. 
Nevertheless,  the  third  part  of  a 
century  has  passed ;  the  deadly 
clause  has  not  been  rescinded,  much 
less  replaced  by  the  opposite  ^Tiot  to 
be  drunk  on  the  premises  ;*  in  fact, 
nothing  has  been  done  but  to  multi- 
ply drinkshops  of  both  kinds. 

A  short  outline  of  our  past  legis- 
lation may  here  conduce  to  clear- 
ness of  survey.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  the  birth  reign  of  the 
modem  Parliament,  it  was  enacted 
that  taverns  and  alehouses  be  closed 
at  the  tolling  of  curfew.  Wine  was 
sold  in  the  tavern,  as  well  as  beer ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
only  three  taverns  were  allowed  in 
London.  But  alehouses  were  under 
no  restraint,  and  became  a  wide 
nuisance  ;  until,  under  Henry  VII. 
(1497),  an  Act  was  passed  em- 
powering two  justices  of  the  peace 
to  suppress  alehouses  at  their  dis- 
cretion. Under  Edward  VI.  new 
laws,  of  greater  stringency,  were 
passed  against  the  traffic,  with  pre- 
ambles declaring  the  gravity  of  its 
evils.  Nevertheless,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  increase  of 
capital,  things  appear  to  have  got 
worse  and  worse,  until  Parliament, 
under  James  I.,  declares  that  the 
odious  and  loathsome  sin  of  drunk- 
enness is  of  late  grown  into  com- 
mon use,  being  the  root  and  founda- 
tion of  many  other  enormous  sins^ 
as  bloodshed,  stabbing,  murder, 
fornication,  adultery,  and  such  like, 
to  the  great  dishonour  of  Qod  and 
our  nation,  the  overthrow  of  many 
good  arts  and  manual  trades,  &c. 
&c.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the 
officers  of  the  Crown  appear  ener- 
getically to  have  done  their  dutyr 
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against  alebonses,  but  the  magis- 
trates were  less  zealons,  perhaps 
being  in  leagne  with  'vested  in- 
terests.* The  sermons  of  the  Puri- 
tans show  how  widespread  was  the 
evil  during  the  Commonwealth ;  but 
with  Charles  II.  a  saturnalia  of 
profligacy  was  opened,  and  Parlia- 
ment, following  a  precedent  of  the 
late  reign,  made  the  king's  Ex- 
chequer permanently  an  accom- 
plice in  the  drink  trade  by  granting 
to  it  a  new  tax  on  beer.  The  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry  in  1623,  charging 
the  circuit  judges,  had  denounced 
'  alehouses  and  tippling  houses  as 
the  greatest  pests  in  the  king- 
dom.' He  declaimed  bitterly  on 
the  delinquency  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace ;  announced  that  he  once 
discharged  two  justices  for  setting 
up  one  needless  alehouse,  and  that 
he  '  would  be  glad  to  do  the  like 
again,  upon  the  same  occasion.' 
No  such  utterance  has  come  from 
any  minister  of  the  Crown,  from 
the  fatal  day  when  the  Exchequer 
took  '  hush-money '  from  the  drink 
trade.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IE. 
permission  was  also  given  to  distil 
brandy  from  wine  and  malt,  and  a 
new  germ  of  evil  was  planted — ^the 
spirit  trade. 

By  the  time  of  George  IE.  the 
nation  had  become  more  and  more 
corrupted,  especially  through  the 
cheapness  of  spirits.  At  len^h  the 
magistrates,  the  nobility,  tne  bi- 
shops, and  a  large  part  of  the  Com- 
mons took  alarm,  and  very  severe 
duties  and  license  money  were  im- 
posed, expressly  to  make  gin  and 
other  spirits  dear,  so  as  to  arrest 
their  consumption.  Pulteney,  as 
leader  of  the  opposition,  strongly 
objected  to  the  Bill ;  and  Sir  Bobert 
"Walpole,  the  minister,  is  said  by 
his  biographer  to  have  looked  coldly 
on  it,  though  he  yielded  to  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  House.  The 
local  constables  of  London  did  not 
carry  out  the  Act  faithfully,  and  the 
Ministry  took  no  pains  to  displace 
them.      The  drink-sellers  are  also 


said  to  have  eluded  the  la-w,    by 
putting  spirits  into  the  wine.     (The 
very   same  thing  happened  *about 
thirty  years  ago  in  £he  State    of 
New  York.     400,000  persons  there 
signed  the  pledge  against  drinking 
ardent  spirits.    Over  1 0,000  persons 
apparently  abandoned  the   trade: 
but  they  merely  'strengthened'  the 
wine,  and  the  futility  of  such  a  half 
measure  was  proved.)      A  violent 
struggle    followed,  from     1736    to 
1741,  which  came  to  a  head  under 
a    new    Parliament.      Sir    Robert 
Walpole  was  displaced,  and  Pulte- 
ney came  into  power.     In  1743  ^® 
carried  the   Commons    with    him, 
in  repeaUng  the  law  of  1736;  but^ 
against  vehement  resistance    from 
the   Lords.     All  the  bishops   pre- 
sent, nine  in  number,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  voted  against 
it,  and  with  five  lay  lords  entered 
their  protest  on  the  journals ;  never- 
theless the  repeal  was  carried  by 
the  urgency  of  Ministers,  and  the 
price  of  gin  was    again    lowered. 
This   did  not  improve  the  public 
morals.     Things   got  worse    until 
1750,  when  the  people  themselves 
became  aware  into  what  an  abyss 
they  had  fallen,   and  from  many 
quarters    petitioned    for  restraint. 
The  'Tippling  Act'  was  then  passed, 
which,  with  changes  in  detail,  vir- 
tually remained    until    1828.       In 
that  year  began  the  now  existing^ 
legislation.      Its   professed    object 
was   to   consolidate  into  one    Act 
the  very  numerous  Acts  which  en- 
cumbered the  statute  book.     In  a 
copy  of  the  Act  now  before  us  we 
find  no  notice  of  a  change  in  duties ; 
but  we  understand  that,  as  a  peurt 
of  the  new  system,  the  duty  on  gin 
was  lowered,  which  suggested  to 
'  enterprising  capitalists '  the  erec- 
tion  of   the    modem    gin-palaces. 
The  visible  mischief  thence  arising- 
caused  new  alarm,  and  in  1830  (to 
counteract  the  gin)  the  free  beer- 
houses were  sanctioned.     No  ;  they 
were  not '  free  *  to  sell  *  in  your  own 
jugs;'  that  privilege  was  reserved 
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as  a  bonus  to  tlie  licensed  bouses; 
the  clanse  to  which  we  have  already 
alladed  ('  to  be  drunk  on  the  pre- 
mises ')  was  inserted,  not  purposely 
to  promote  immorality,   but  as  a 
sop  to  the  'vested  interests.'     A 
single  year  showed  the  egregious 
My  of  this  legislation.     Free  ale- 
bonses  had  been  a  pest  in  rural  dis- 
tricts before  spirits  were  known ; 
were  they  likely  to  be  less  mis- 
diieyoiLB  in  a  thick  town  population, 
where  each  man  is  lost  m  a  crowd, 
ud  the  vicious  are  under  no  shame 
frm.  their  neighbours ;  where  nei- 
ther squire   nor    clergyman,    nor 
schoohnaster,   nor   magistrate,  has 
the  slightest  moral  influence  over 
the  mass  of  the  people  F    The  com- 
petitioxL  of  beerhouses  and  licensed 
TietoaUers  made  both  worse;  for, 
to  obtain  custom,  disreputable  at- 
tractions were  called  in  by  some, 
and  others  imitated  them  from  fear 
of  losing  custom.     The  magistrates, 
never  severe  enough,  became  laxer, 
becaose  it  seemed  useless  to  be  par- 
dcalar  about  the  license,  when  any 
nan  could  get  from  the  Excise  leave 
to  open  a  beerhouse,  which  seemed 
tt  bad  as  the  average  of  the  vic- 
tuallers: moreover,  economists  set 
op  the  doctrine,   that  the  license 
vas  not  to  guard  against  public 
nee ;  for,  what  had  the  Government 
to  do  with  that  ?  its  sole  object  in 
the  license  was  revenue,   as  was 
proved   in    the    new    beerhouses. 
Goremment  had  no  other  functions 
than  to  protect  persons  and  pro- 
perty.   What  did  Qt)vemment,  as 
such,  know  about  Virtue  ?     Let  it 
mind  its  own  business,  and  leave 
Virtue  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
Churches.     This  poisonous,  absurd, 
suicidal  doctrine,  die  cardinal  heresy 
of  modem  Liberalism  in  both  worlds, 
W  substantially  tainted  legislation 
snd  executive  action  at  home  and 
Jkbroad,  from  the  rise  of  political 
economy  into    parliamentary    dis- 
tinction to  the  present  day.     Espe- 
cially it  has  been  powerful  under 
the  reign  of  the  middle    classes, 


from   1832  to  1868.     In  1834  the 
terrible  increase  of  evil,  from  the 
increase  of  the  shops  and  the  les- 
sened control  of  the  magistrates, 
enabled  Mr.  James  Silk  Bucking- 
ham to  obtain  a  committee  of  the 
Commons  to  inquire  into  it.     The 
Whig    Ministry   was   pre-eminent 
in  their  contempt  of  Inm  and  his 
motion,  declared  their  hostility  to 
it,  and  treated  temperance  depu- 
tations   somewhat    rudely.      Lord 
Althorp,  leader  of  the  Ministry  in 
the  Commons,  told  one  deputation 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  a  bee  in 
his  bonnet,  that  his  aims  were  quixo- 
tic and  absurd,  and  that  there  would 
not  be  a  man  in  the  House  to  second 
his  resolution.     0*Connell  was  still 
coarser  in  his  contempt.     And  for 
what  did  Mr.  Buckingham  want  a 
committee  ?     Simply  '  to  ascertain 
whether    any    legislative  measure 
can  be  devised  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  so  great  a  national 
evil.'      The  motto  of  the  Whig- 
Liberals  concerning    intemperance 
may  seem  to  have  been,  Vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum!    The  Legislature 
passes  two    Acts,    each   of  which 
visibly    and    undeniably  caTisea  a 
great  increase  of  drinking  and  of 
drunkenness.  Common  sense  would 
say,  '  Bepeal  those  Acts,  since  they 
have  been  proved  mischievous.'  But 
the   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  is  yearly  enriched  many  mil- 
lions by  the  people's  vice,  replies, 
'  The  idea  is  absurd  and  quixotic' 
Mr.   Buckingham  persevered,  and 
though  the  Grey  Ministry  was  sup- 
posed onmipotent  in  the  House,  lus 
mcts  were  so  overwhelming,  and  his 
simple  earnestness  so   convincing, 
that,  to  every  one's  surprise,  and  not 
least  to  his  own,  he  carried  his 
measure  against  Whigs  and  philo- 
sophical Badicalsand  Economists  by 
a  majority  of  forty-seven  in  a  House 
of  about  200.    The  committee  heard 
an  immensity  of  testimony,  and  in 
its  report  next  year  (1835)  it  ad- 
vised the  gradual  diminishing  and 
eve7ihial  abolition  o/the  liquor  traffic. 
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Of  conrse  we  all  Imow  that,  ever 
since,  everything  to  the  contrary- 
has  been  done ;  and  in  spite  of  edu- 
cation, in  spite  of  Temperance  socie- 
ties, in  spite  of  immense  and  most 
valuable  financial  reform,  in  spite  of 
lightened  taxation,  more  extensive 
markets,  more  intelligent  workmen ; 
in  spite  of  a  great  increase  in  reli- 
gious earnestness,  nay,  and  although 
the  teetotallers  of  the  three  King- 
doms are  said  to  be  between  two 
and  three  millions,  yet  our  drunk- 
enness is  apparently  unabated,  and 
our  violent  crime  is  worse  than  ever. 
The  worst  crimes  are  either  caused 
by  drink,  or  impossible  without  its 
aid ;  our  pauperism  ever  increases, 
and  is  extremely  alarming.  In 
Liverpool  one  inhabitant  in  eleven, 
in  Edinburgh  one  in  ten,  is  now 
stated  to  be  a  pauper. 

InflEktuation,  which  has  persevered 
against  all  experience,  against  re- 
monstrance and  outciy,  and  against 
the  warning  of  a  Farliamentary 
committee ;  which  has  thus  sinned 
with  its  eyes  open  for  thirty-three 
years  together, — must  arise  from 
perversity  of  intellect.  Apparently 
it  cares  more  that  a  class  shall 
be  enriched,  and  the  Exchequer 
have  no  trouble,  than  that  a  na- 
tion shall  not  rest  on  a  basis  of 
brutal  proletarians.  We  must  in 
justice  add,  that  the  Whig  Ministry 
in  1839  willingly  passed,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Bill,  a  restric- 
tion of  the  8imday  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drink  to  four  hours.  Though 
a  local  Act,  it  was  beneficial,  and 
important  as  an  experiment.  Space 
does  not  allow  us  to  detail  intelligi- 
bly the  see-saw  Acts  that  have  been 
passed  or  attempted  concerning 
Sunday  closing;  and  it  is  so  very 
easy  both  to  overrate  and  to  under- 
rate legislation  in  this  direction, 
that  we  cannot  write  concerning 
it  concisely. 

But  we  may  briefly    allude  to 
movements  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


Li  1 839  Lord  Brougham,  who,  when 
in  the  Commons,  had  strongly  dis- 
approved of  the  clause  *to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises,'  moved  to  repeal 
the  Beer  Act  of  1830.     The  Duke 
of  Wellington  supported  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  said,  that 
very    soon    after    the    Beer    Bill 
passed,  the  country  became  aware 
that  there  were  great  objections  to 
the  measure.     From  that  time  to 
the  present  he  had  invariably  sup- 
ported every  remedial  measure  pro- 
posed ;  but,  frmn  some  influence  or 
otheTy  every  attempt,  he  said,  had 
proved  unsuccessful.     Many  other 
Lords  spoke  vehemently  on  tne  same 
side,  and  the  chief  objection  of  those 
who  opposed  was,  that  the  gin-paJace 
was  worse  than  the  beershop.     Lord 
Melbourne  did  not  oppose  referring 
the  Bill  to  a  select  committee ;  but 
said  he  could  not  pledge  himself,  or 
the  Government  in  the  other  House, 
to  the  adoption  of  this  Bill  or  any 
other  on  the  subject.   These  words  ex- 
plain what  was  the  influence  hinted 
at  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington — the 
intense  obstinacy  with  which  the 
Whigs,  official  and  unofficial,  upheld 
the  shops,  which,  Lord  Brougham 
declared,  *  he  was  ashamed  to  avow, 
had  grown  up  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Parliament,  and  threw  bale- 
ful influences  over  the  whole  com- 
munity.'    Li  the  close,  the  bishops 
(all  but  two)  absented  themselves 
from  the  voting — of  which   Lord 
Brougham  caustically  complained — 
and  t£e  influence  of  the  Qt>vemment 
prevailed  to  throw   out  the  Bill. 
Twenty-nine     years     have     since 
passed,  and  Lord  Brougham,*  de- 
spairing of  Parliament,  has  for  about 
ten  years  given  his  utterances  on 
this  subject  to  the  people,  chiefly  in 
his  character  of  President  of  the 
Association  of  Social  Science.     In 
1 854,  an  elaborate  report  was  made 
to  the  Lords  by  a  committee;  to 
which  we  now  refer,  only  because 
it  distinctly  declared  the  nvulUplka^ 


*  The  above  was  out  of  band  before  Lord  B.'s  death,     t 
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Hon  of  drinkshopB  to  be  the  great 
caniBe  of  the  frightful  evils.  It  is 
deplorable  to  add,  that  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  French  Treaty,  and  with 
a  view  to  bring  in  French  wine,  a 
yast  addition  has  since  been  made 
to  the  shops.  That  even  the  mild- 
est French  wine  is  stronger  than 
beer,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten ; 
bat  far  stronger  liqueurs  are  now 
salable  and  sold  at  the  confection- 
ers', which  (if  we  may  believe 
painfdl  reports)  give  a  taste  for 
strong  dnnk  to  ladies  and  to  women- 
servants. 

After  this  outline  of  legislative 
proceedings,  it  may  be  instructive 
to  consider  the  history  of  events 
outside  of  Parliament.  England 
is  perhi^s  necessarily  destined  to 
receive  moral  impulses  from  her 
colonies;  which,  otherwise  funda- 
mentally like  her,  are  so  much  less 
rigid  and  have  so  great  opportunity 
of  experimental  action.  The  re- 
pubUcan  freedom  of  America  had 
given  to  the  spirit  trade  uncontrolled 
development  and  had  produced  evils 
on  a  still  greater  scale  than  with  us. 
Here  therefore  began  the  reaction 
in  the  heart  of  society.  In  1826 
the  American  Temperance  Society 
was  organised  in  Boston,  pledged  to 
abstain  from  ardent  spirits.  Many 
thousands  of  drunkards  were  re- 
claimed by  this  movement.  The 
intelligence  of  it  excited  philanthro- 
pists in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
early  as  1 828  and  the  two  following 
years;  but,  inasmuch  as  our  rich 
men  drink  wine,  not  spirits,  while 
Uie  drunkenness  of  our  poor  was 
chiefly  from  beer,  the  American 
pledge  appeared  here  unsuitable. 
This  led  to  chemical  inquiry,  which 
showed  that  all  the  liquors  con- 
tained the  very  same  element, 
ALCOHOL ;  that  this  alone  was  that  for 
which  tiey  were  drunk,  and  this 
alone  committed  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical ravage.  The  discovery  drove 
the  more  eager  philanthropists  to 
the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  liquors  as  beverage.    But 


when,  through  the  power  of  the 
Whig  majority  in  1835,  *^®  advice 
of  Buckingham's  committee  was 
treated  as  a  dead  letter,  a  less  ardent 
school  of  moral  reformers,  adhering 
to  the  original  American  scheme, 
instigated  a  crusade  against  the  use 
of  spirits  as  a  beverage.  Abstinence 
from  them  was  called  'Temperance.^ 
Several  of  our  bishops  espoused 
the  cause :  our  young  Queen,  soon 
after  ascending  the  tlux)ne,  gave  her 
adhesion  to  'Temperance.'  More 
than  2,000  medical  men  added  their 
signatures  to  a  document,  which 
went  the  whole  length  of  teetotal- 
ism,  declaring  that  no  alcoholic 
liquors  are  needful  as  drink,  and 
that  total  universal  abstinence  from 
them  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  The 
movement  spread,  but  only  like  a 
fire  of  straw,  and  quickly  vanished. 
The  cause  of  this,  we  believe,  was, 
the  discovery  in  New  York  State 
(adverted  to  above),  that  to  abstain 
from  what  were  called  'spirits' 
might  mean,  simply  to  drink  the 
very  same  quantity  of  alcohol  in 
wine;  so  that  this  pledge  was  a 
nullity. 

Meanwhile  the  other  column  of 
the  movement  went  ahead.  It  had 
taken  form  in  Dublin  as  early  as 
1829,  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Cheyne,  Physician  to  the  Forces,  and 
the  B«v.  Dr.  W.  Urwick.  In  1832 
its  influence  was  felt  from  Dunferm- 
line to  Bristol.  In  that  year  the 
word  Teetotal,  in  its  modem  appli- 
cation, arose  at  Preston.  It  is  said 
to  belong  to  old  Lancashire  dialect^ 
as  a  reduplication  of  Total.  From 
Preston  went  forth  ardent  mission- 
aries,— ^poor  men,  of  whom  Jambs 
Teabe  is  by  far  the  foremost  name, 
— ^preaching  the  new  creed  of  total 
abstinence  over  the  whole  land. 
Father  Mathew  some  years  later 
passed  over  Ireland,  riding  as  it 
were  on  a  wave  of  moral  enthu* 
siasm,  the  efiects  of  which  have 
never  wholly  been  lost.  That  fer- 
vent population,  regarding  him  as 
an  apostle,  accepted  fronij^  ^^ 
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pledge  in  much  sincerity ;  but  were 
too  weak  of  will  to  endure   long 
against  the  eternal  solicitations  of 
the  licensed  trafficker.     Enthnsiasm 
delivered  them  for  a  little  while 
from  the  slavery  of  habit,  but  was 
unable  to  impart  abiding  force  and 
rational  freedom;    so  that  Father 
Mathew  had  to  see  and  deplore  the 
wreck  of  a  very  large  part  of  his 
labours.     Out  of  this  mournful  ex- 
perience rose  in  many  minds  the 
conviction,  that  the  mass  of  our 
people  is  in  too  weak  a  state,  too 
infantine  a  stage  of  development, 
to  bear  exposure  to  this  insidious 
enemy,  which  meets  them  at  every 
comer;  that  moral  dissuasion,  how- 
ever good  and  necessary,  is  insuffi- 
cient;   and  that   the    removal    of 
temptation  is  essential  to  any  per- 
manent success  with  the  weaker 
members  of  the  community;   who 
are  a  formidable  fraction   of  the 
whole.     Suppose    them    but    one- 
twentieth  ;  that  is,  a  million  and  a 
half  persons  in  the  United  King- 
dom.    How  dreadftd  is  the  thought, 
that  legislators,  knowing  the  weak- 
ness of   such  a  mass   of   people, 
^should  say  to  a  body  of  traders : 
'Sell  intoxicating  liquors  to  those 
persons  as  freely  as  you  please, — 
but  on  two   conditions:    you  must 
stop  short  of  making  them  drunk, 
and  you  must  pay  to  the  Queen  ten 
shillings  a  gallon  on  all  the  proof 
fipirit  which  you  sell.'     Every  one 
with  half  an  eye  might  see,  that  of 
4;hese  two  conditions  the  latter  was 
certain    to    be    fulfilled,    and    the 
former  to  be  neglected.     It  is  just 
as,  in  the  Acts  of  past  centuries  for 
canying  black  labourers  from  Africa 
to  the  colonies,  it  was  stipulated 
cthat  they  should  be  carried  by  their 
own    consent,    without    fraud    or 
force;  fine  words,  but  in  practice 
a  dead  letter.     Such  a  dead  letter 
is  the  condition,  that  the  trader  may 
sell  as  much  liquor  as  he  pleases, 
provided  it  do  not  induce  drunken- 
ness.    The  proviso  can  be  nothing 
but  a  salve  to  the  legislator's  con- 


science, as  long  as  the  Exchequer  is 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  trader's 
gains.     *  By  an  error  of  policy,  we 
have  made  it  the  interest  of  those 
to  increase  the  sale  of  drink,   to 
whom  belongs  the  function  of  re- 
stricting it.'     Besides,  if  no   one 
drank  up  to  the  point  of  visible 
drunkenness,  is  it  not  disgraceful 
and  ruinous  to  encourage  the  labour- 
ing classes  to  waste  their  resources 
on  drink,  and  remain  for  ever  on 
the  edge  of  pauperism  ?     None  of 
the  artisans   or  townspeople,  who 
have  employment,   ne^   be   poor, 
if  they  knew  how  to  husband  their 
wages  and  their  time.     Folly  or 
vice  alone  keeps  them  poor.     And 
can   any    minister    of  the    Queen 
defend  the  principle  of  basing  her 
revenue  on  diat  folly  and  vice  which 
is  the  people's  ruin?    The  system 
will  not  stand  when  voices  in  Par- 
liament unshrinkingly  denounce  it. 
Active  writers  of  much  ?ood  ta- 
lent, deep  in  their  own  philosophy, 
are  pleased  to  speak  scornfully  of 
the  miUions,  for  not  having   con- 
stancy and  strength  of  will  to  en- 
dure  temptation.     Is  this  humane 
or  wise  P     Is  it  statesmanlike — is  it 
not  rather  criminally  pedantic — to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fiict  that  few 
even  of  adults  can  resist  fashion, 
example,  evil  habit  P    A  community 
once  corrupted  has  little  vitality  of 
self-reform.     When  the  masses  of 
the  nation,  discovering  the  cause  of 
their    degradation,   implore   us   to 
keep  temptation  from  themselves, 
from  their  neighbours,  and  espe- 
cially from  their  children ;  and  pre- 
serve their  daughters  from  contami- 
nation and  from  drunken  husbands, 
are  we  really  to  reply,  *  This  is  not 
a  PATEKNAL  Qcvemment :   you  are 
freemen ;   we  cannot  take  care  of 
your  virtue,  nor  of  your  children*s. 
It  is  your  look-out,  not  ours.'   Such 
an  answer  seems  to  us  not  fraiemal^ 
but  enough  to  drive  men  to  fane^ 
ticism.     But  the  philosopher  adds 
that  virtue  ought  to  be  robust,  and 
able  to  endure  contact  with   fire 
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without  being  burned ;  and  that  a 
nation  will  become  enfeebled  in  con- 
science if  it  be  coddled  into  mora- 
lity by  being  screened  from  temp- 
tation;  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
^educated*  into  strength  of  mind. 
Education  does  not  consist  merely 
in  book-learning  or    in    theories. 
Excellent  these  may  be,  but  they  do 
not  impart  strength  of  will.     The 
training  of  habit  is  the  first  thing 
needful ;  intellectual  culture,  super- 
imposed on  this,  will  do  wonders ; 
bat  if  you  first  corrupt  the  habits 
mid  the  tastes,  your  after  education 
has  but  poor  chance  of  success.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  the  quotation  with 
which  we  opened,  speaks  with  some 
8com  of  education  as  an  '  empirical' 
remedy.    He  would  probably  have 
been  sharper   still,  could  he  have 
foreseen  the  supercilious  airs  with 
which  our  doctrinaires  deride  the 
notion  that  temptation  should  be 
lessened,  and  enforce  the  omnipo- 
tence of  an   education  which  the 
presence  of  the  drinkshop  impedes 
or  makes  impossible.     Scotland  has 
long  had  excellent  educational  appa- 
ratus, and  has  eagerly  taken  advan- 
tage of  it ;  nevertheless,  there,  as 
everywhere  else,  corruption  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  increase  of  these 
shops.    Besides,  all  this  argument 
not  only  assumes  that  in  a  free 
nation  the  State  has  no  frinction  of 
caring    for    the  public  morals   (a 
■notion  from  which  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently express  our  deep  dissent)  ; 
it  also  overlooks  the  misery  and  loss 
which  every  mass  of  humble  persons 
endures  from  the  corruption  and 
uumorality  of  husbands  or  wives, 
kinsfolk  and  neighbours;  fit)m  the 
Towdiness  and  violence,  the  ribaldry 
and  profonity  which  surround  them ; 
from  the  increase  of  crime,  pauper- 
ism, and  taxation.     To  all  these 
things    the    tranquil    student    has 
nothing  to  say  but,  *  Do  not  be  so 
«illy  as  to  wish  for  over-legislation.' 
But  while  our  literary  men  thus 
^lay  their  sagacity,  many  of  our 
country  gentlemen  act  instead    of 
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talking.  Noblemen  and  squires,  dif- 
fering in  politics,  on  seeing  how  ill 
things  went  on  under  the  rule  of 
Mammon,   took    the    remedy   into 
their  own  hands.     Partly  as  magis- 
trates by  refusing  licenses,  partly 
as  landlords  by  inserting  in  leases  a 
prohibition  of  beershops,  they  have 
driven  the  drink  traffic  out  of  their 
estates.    We  have  before  us  a  list 
of  89  such  estates  in  England  and 
Scotland.    It  does  not  bring  them 
down  to  the  present  date,  and  we 
believe  others  might  now  be  added. 
Not  to  encroach  too  much  on  our 
limits,  we  transcribe  the  names  of 
nobility  alone :  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  late  Prince  Consort  (Balmoral), 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Marquis 
of  Breadalbane,  Marquis  of  Chol- 
mondeley.  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (Dorsetshire), 
Earl  of  Beverley,  Earl  Ducie  (Tort- 
worth,    Gloucestershire),    Earl    of 
Harrington,  Earl  of  Minto  (at  Minto 
and  Ashkirk),  Earl  of  Radnor  (at 
Highworth,  Wilts),  Earl  of  Zetland 
(Upleatham,   Cleveland),    Earl    of 
Stair,  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Earl  Pitz- 
william  (near  Eotherham),  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Palmerston  (at  Romsey, 
H^ts),   Lord  Walsingham    (Nor- 
folk), Lord  Delamere  (Cheshire), 
Lord  Boyne  (Durham),  Lord  Trede- 
gar (South  Wales),  Lord  Strath- 
more  (Forfar),  Lord  Belper  (King- 
ston, Notts),  Lord  Wenlock  (York- 
shire), Lord  Carrington  (Humber- 
stone),  Lord  Polwa^  (Mertoun), 
Lady  Macdougal  (Makerston),  Lady 
Byron    (near    Leamington).      We 
must  explain,  that  where  persons 
held  leases  it  was  not  always  pos- 
sible at  once  to  make  thorough  work. 
Thus  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  at 
Romsey,   suppressed   beershops  as 
fast  as  the  leases  fell  in.   Noblemen 
and  titled  persons  have  this  advan- 
tage, that  when  as  magistrates  they 
reftise  licenses  on  their  estates,  they 
are  not  *  snubbed  *  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  and  their  decision  reversed 
by  other  magistrates  from  a  dis- 
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tance ;  but  even  they,  on  many  of 
their  estates,  cannot  for  some  years 
get  rid  of  beershops.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland  there  is  a  considerable 
tract  of  country,  in  proximity  to 
Dungannon,  supposed  to  cover  66 
square  miles,  over  the  whole  area  of 
which  no  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold, 
retail  or  wholesale.  The  total  popu- 
lation is  between  9,000  and  10,000. 
The  system  in  all  three  Klingdoms 
has  now  gone  on  for  so  many  years, 
that  we  can  confidently  say  it  has 
had  a  fair  trial,  and  justifies  certain 
important  inferences. 

In  the  first  place,  prohibition  is  no 
longer  a  mere  theory;  here  is  the 
thing  itself  in  operation.  To  intro- 
duce it  by  law  will  not  be  an  experi- 
ment in  the  dark.  Next,  as  far  as 
appears,  there  is  no  such  discontented 
minority  as  might  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated  when  one  man  im- 
poses his  will  on  a  whole  community. 
No  petitions  to  Parliament,  no  in- 
dignation meetings,  no  outcry  as  of 
injured  persons,  reaches  the  public 
ear.  Every  account  that  we  obtain 
is  that  of  general  content  and  gene- 
ral benefit,  lessoning  of  distress, 
lowering  of  rates,  vanishing  of 
crime ;  while  the  policeman  is  nearly 
or  wholly  needless.  It  may  be  that 
some  are  discontented,  but  in  the 
general  content  and  prosperity  see 
the  uselessness  of  complaint;  yet 
the  critic  must  have  a  ianily  wild 
notion  of  the  rights  of  the  minority 
who  rises  as  champion  of  these 
hypothetical  grumblers.  He  must 
esteem  nothing  but  anarchy  to  be 
freedom.  Thirdly,  the  U.K.A.  has 
in  these  facts  an  excellent  reply  to 
the  imputation  that  it  wants  to 
oppress  a  minority  by  a  majority. 
If  prohibition,  enforced  by  one  man 
on  a  whole  community,  is  found  to 
be  so  beneficial,  so  wise,  that  the 
community  is  glad  of  it,  can  any 
one  call  the  very  same  etmctment 
oppression,  if  imposed,  after  public 
deliberation,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  people  themselves  ?  Fur- 
ther, these  landlords  are  open  to 


the  stinging  charge  of  reserving  to 
themselves  a  right  of  drink  wbich 
they  do  not  concede  to  the  people. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  we  warrant, 
has  wine  and  beer  in  his  own  cellars. 
He  can  get  a  pipe  of  wine  direct 
from  France,  and  hogsheads  of  ale 
from  Bass ;  but  the  poor  man  can- 
not get  ^his  pint  of  beer,'  about 
which  our  legislators  whimper.  Is 
then  this  *  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor  ? '  Of  course, 
everywhere  the  rich  more  easily 
buys  wholesale,  or  buys  from 
abroad ;  as  also  he  can  travel  and 
live  in  hotels,  which  the  poor  can- 
not. No  poor  man  thinks  this  to 
be  an  unfairness.  Moreover,  if  the 
poorer  choose  to  combine,  they  can 
buy  a  barrel  of  anything,  and  divide 
it  among  them.  But  they  cease  to 
desire  the  Hquor  when  it  is  entirely 
out  of  sight ;  and  this  is  the  moral 
excellence  of  total  abstinence.  The 
people  as  little  thirst  for  it  as  do 
the  Turks  in  remote  villages. 

The  pamphlet  quoted  at  the  head 
of  this  article  (*A  Model  Manufac- 
turing Town ')  gives  a  full  and  gra- 
phic account  of  the  town  of  Bess- 
brook,  erected  by  a  benevolent 
Quaker,  John  Grubb  Richardson. 
Its  population  is  nearly  3,000,  most 
of  whom  work  in  his  flax  mUis,  but 
some  of  his  workers  live  in  neigrh- 
bouring  farmhouses,  or  in  the  town 
of  Newry .  The  building  in  Bess- 
brook  are  chiefly  dweUmg-houses, 
with  the  mills ;  there  are  also  co- 
operative stores  and  a  few  good 
shops,  no  two  of  the  same  trade. 
These  shopkeepers  profess  to  seU 
at  the  Newry  prices,  and  are  liable 
to  ejection  if  Mr.  Richardson  find 
them  dishonest.  These  and  other 
details  concerning  schools,  Hbrary, 
reading-room,  and  dining-room,  aie 
of  much  interest ;  but  we  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  main  point 
—the  key  of  the  whole— that  no 
intoxicating  drink  enters  the  town. 
Were  this  admitted,  its  companions 
must  quickly  follow — ^the  pawn- 
shop, the  jaal,  the  police-barrack, 
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things  now  nnknown  in  Bessbrook. 
Surely,  with  such  experience  under 
mere  private  arrangements,  which 
may  in  a  moment  be  overthrown 
by  a  new  proprietor,  a  case  is  made 
oat  for  securing  these  advantages 
by  law  and  making  them  perma- 
nent. To  allow  every  parish  to 
vote  down  *  drinking  on  the  pre- 
mises,'— ^that  is,  to  extirpate  tap- 
rooms and  bars — leaving  the  trade 
for  strictly  domestic  supply,  un- 
touched, may  prove  (as  the  XJ.  K.  A. 
believes  it  will  prove)  insufficient 
to  stay  the  plague  which  is  abroad. 
Bat  it  is  the  lemt  change  which 
can  have  a  chance  of  success,  and 
it  is  difSctdt  to  understand  what  is 
to  be  said  against  it  that  can  de- 
serve a  moment's  attention.  Excur- 
sionists, if  they  wUl  have  brandy, 
most  take  it  in  their  pockets,  as 
they  very  often  do.  Who  can  with 
a  grave  fisice  say,  that  national  wel- 
&re  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  con- 
venience ? 

In  a  movement  which  has  been 
carried  on  with  much  enthusiasm 
for  thirty-six  years,  there  are  natu- 
rally  matny  new  developments,  un- 
known to  the  xininitiated.  There  is 
quite  a  little  library  of  temperance 
Hterature,  having  three  distinct 
brancbes-^the  Biblical,  the  medico- 
chemical,  and  the  political  Tothelast 
wehave  no  further  need  of  adverting; 
as  to  the  Biblical,  we  must  explain 
iie  nature.  It  is  a  necessary  weak- 
ness of  the  human  ndnd,  that  when 
it  professes  to  beHeve  in  an  infal- 
lible book,  it  is  apt  to  distort  the 
words  into  the  sense  which  the 
reader  thinks  the  only  wise,  true, 
noble,  or  credible  one.  This  is 
pc^pularly  called  ^making  the  Scrip- 
ture a  nose  of  wax ;'  and  in  every 
coniroveray  in  which  the  parties 
agree  as  to  the  infallibility  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  desire  to  make  out  that  it 
is  fbr  them,  and  not  against  them, 
both  sides  are  liable  to  this  weak- 
ness. It  comes  out  pretty  strongly — 
we  might  say,  undisguisedly — ^in 
some  of  the  teetotallers.    We  have 


read,  more  than  once,  such  reason- 
ings as  these  in  American  writers, 
and  very  able  ones,  too :  '  It  would 
be  little  short  of  blasphemy  to  sup- 
pose that  our  Lord  could  work  a 
miracle  to  produce  and  recommend 
that  drink  which  we  know  to  be  the 
cause  of  endless  evils,  moral  and 
physical,*  &c.  Or  again,  'When 
the  Scripture  so  abounds  with 
warnings  against  wine,  we  cannot 
imagine  that  the  same  book  recom- 
mends the  same  Hquor,*  &c.  But 
this  is  not  to  expound  a  text  im- 
partially. Dr.  Lees,  who  in  Eng- 
land is  the  patriarch  of  the  belief, 
that  the  sacramental  wine  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  was  wnfefrmented, 
will  be  judged  by  most  persons 
eminently  guilty  of  the  same  weak- 
ness. The  Corinthians  who  got 
drunk  at  the  Lord's  Supper  cannot 
have  used  unfermented  wine ;  yet 
Paul,  in  reproving  them,  does  not 
touch  on  this  as  their  error.  His 
remedy  in  the  future  is  not  to  avoid 
carefully  the  wrong  sort  of  wine,  but 
to  avoid  eating  their  real  supper 
at  the  ecclesiastical  festival:  that 
is,  he  advises  to  deviate  from  the 
original  form,  and  make  the  church 
supper  a  mere  ecclesiastical  type. 
So  again,  in  John  ii.,  persons  who 
have  no  hypothesis  to  maintain, 
find  it  impossible  to  interpret  the 
words  of  the  master  of  the  feast 
reasonably,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  wine  was  unfermented.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Lees'  industrious 
ingenuity  has  brought  to  light 
many  useM  facts,  and  his  com- 
ments on  the  various  Hebrew  words 
which  we  translate  wme^  show  how 
superficially  the  subject  has  been 
hitherto  considered.  Very  few  of 
us  know  that  the  Romans  habi- 
tually used  an  unfermented  wine, 
and  called  it  vimmi.  When  the  ad- 
vocates of  our  wines  and  spirits 
eagerly  appeal  to  texts,  they  win 
little  against  Dr*  Lees.  *  Every 
creature  of  €hd  is  good,  and  nothing 
to  be  refused,'  is  quoted  by  them 
triumphantly,  as  if  it  did  not  a^Iy 
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to  opium  or  deadly  nightshade  as 
well,  or  better,  than  to  alcohol. 
'Take  a  little  wine  for  thy  sto- 
mach's sake,'  says  Paul  to  Timothy. 
Many  of  our  raiders  will  reply  1^ 
saying,  Was  Paul  a  physician  ?  \a 
his  advice  a  religious  precept  ?  Am 
I  certainly  in  the  same  state  of 
body  as  Tunothy  was  ?  Is  a  medi- 
cal prescription  daily  diet  ?  But 
Dr.  Lees  has  yet  another  answer : , 
How  do  you  know  that  Paul  did 
not  mean  unfermented  wine  ?  We 
may  here  add,  that  a  teetotal  che- 
mist (a  Mr.  Wright)  in  Kensing- 
ton, prepares  for  sale  unfermented 
wine,  which  is  highly  appropriate 
to  banquets.  The  cnief  objection 
to  it  is,  that  it  is  too  dear  for  the 
community,  and  richer  teetotallers 
are  charitably  unwilling  to  set  the 
fashion  of  a  free  use.  Possibly 
many  churches  now  use  it  for  the 
sacramental  wine,  as  is  done  most 
extensively  in  the  Northern  United 
States.  Indeed,  otherwise  the 
ministers  would  be  there  marked 
men,  highly  unacceptable  to  any 
thorough-going  congregation. 

But  we  must  make  some  remarks 
on  the  chemical  or  medical  side  of 
the  temperance  literature.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  say  that  the  prac- 
tical doctrine  of  the  teetotallers  is 
new ;  indeed,  it  is  with  them  a 
strong  fact,  that  the  most  eminent 
men,  not  only  of  the  more  remote 
past,  have  held  the  doctrine,  but 
also  of  more  recent  times,  since  che- 
mistry and  physiology  have  as- 
sumed their  modem  forms.  The 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  late  Dr. 
•  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  Physician  of  the 
Forces,  a  highly  distinguished  man, 
and  of  Dr.  Carrick,  a  celebrated 
Bristol  physician,  when  applied  to 
for  information  in  1832,  scarcely 
differs  in  practical  result  from  that 
which  Dr.  James  Edmunds  and 
Dr.  H.  Monroe  now  enunciate.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  can  attest  that 
in  1824,  the  then  eminent  Dr.  Kidd 
of  Oxiford  distinctly  laid  down, 
d^at  total  abstainers  (ceteris  jpaii' 


bus)  had  tougher  constitutions  than 
even  very  moderate  wine-drinkers. 
Nevertheless,  atnong  the  mass  of 
medical  men,  both  then  and  now, 
equally  as  in  the  community  at 
large,  the  prevalent  doctrine  con- 
cerning beer  and  wine,  though  not 
concerning  spirits,  was  and  is,  that 
they  are  nourishing,  add  force  as 
well  as  warmth,  that  they  aid  di- 
gestion, and  in  our  climate  may 
fairly  be  called  necessaries.  Spirits 
were  believed  not  to  nourish,  but 
to  add  heat  to  the  system,  and  per- 
haps force ;  yet  not  to  be  neces- 
sary, except  perhaps  in  damp  cli- 
mates. That  all  this  is  unscientific, 
appears,  the  moment  we  learn  that 
beer  and  wine  owe  their  characte- 
ristic properties  only  to  the  alcohol 
in  them.  (Beer,  of  course,  may 
give  us  some  benefit  from  its  hop, 
which  gentian,  camomile,  or  quassia, 
would  give  nearly  as  well;  port 
wine  may  act  on  us  from  its  log- 
wood :  but  no  one  drinks  the  liquors 
pleasurably  for  these  qualities.) 
All  these  matters  have  been  now 
carefully  reconsidered  from  high 
vantage  ground.  In  laying  results 
before  the  reader,  it  would  be  most 
improper  here  to  dogmatise,  as  if 
from  our  own  knowledge.  We  do 
but  chronicle  the  history  of  opinion 
and  the  development  of  &cts. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century 
it  was  unhesitatingly  believed,  here 
and  in  America,  that  brandy  and 
other  spirits  kept  a  man  warm  in 
severe  cold.  The  lumberer  of  Maine, 
who  worked  for  hours  up  to  his 
waist  in  water,  and  then  floated  on 
his  raft  down  the  creek,  took  fre- 
quent sups  to  warm  himself.  The 
humble  stage  coachman  on  the  out- 
skirts of  London,  who  crawled  six 
or  eight  miles  in  two  hours,  and 
stopped  at  every  public-house  in 
hope  of  picking  up  a  passenger, 
used  to  swallow  a  dram  at  each, 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  sailor 
thought  grog  of  service  to  warm  him 
in  the  cold,  and  cool  him  in  the 
heat.     A  great  shock  to  this  belief 
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came  from  the  first  Arctic  voyage 
of  Captain  Ross,  and  from  those  of 
Pany  which  followed.  Undeniable 
trial  showed  that  spirits  chilled  men, 
and  were  most  dangerons.  Coffee 
and  tea  superseded  them  under 
Parry,  and  the  same  change  was  in- 
troduced in  the  long-stage  coaches. 
To  allow  the  control  of  valuable 
horses,  and  risk  the  lives  of  pas- 
sengers, to  a  coachman  who  took 
drams,  was  in  itself  too  bad ;  but 
the  intelligent  coachmen  of  the  new 
order  discovered  of  themselves  that 
the  supposed  warmth  of  spirits  was 
a  delusion.  We  now  know  that 
Russian  experience  is  decidedly  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  so  many  have 
heen  the  opportunities  of  testing 
the  fact,  that  we  stand  on  ground 
superior  to  that  of  minute  science. 
Nevertheless,  in  an  unhappy  hour, 
Liebig,  by  some  error  of  analysis 
or  of  physiology,  pronounced  that 
alcohol  i^ords  carbon  to  the  lungs 
for  generating  heat.  The  error  was 
soon  discovered  by  others.  The  fact 
that  alcohol,  when  imbibed  in  even 
the  smallest  quantity,  is  breathed 
out  unchanged,  is  recognised  by  the 
smell,  and  can  be  collected  from  the 
breath  quite  pure,  is  enough  to 
refute  it.  It  is  not  *  burned  in  the 
hmgs.'  Experimentalists  also  al- 
lege that,  on  collecting  the  breath, 
Im  carbonic  acid  is  found  in  it  after 
taking  alcohol  than  before,  whicll 
denotes  that  the  alcohol  has  lea- 
sened  animal  heat ;  and  the  same  is 
confirmed  by  placing  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  under  the  tongue.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  assert  or  deny  that 
80  dehcate  experiments  have  been 
performed  accurately.  We  read 
(but  do  not  pretend  to  verify  the 
statement)  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
first  performed  the  experiment  witii 
the  thermometer,  and  the  celebrated 
chemist  Dr.  Prout  that  on  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  breath ;  moreover, 
that  Dr.  J.  M.  M*Culloch,  among 
otiiers,  has  verified  both  experi- 
ments, which,  it  is  said,  are  very 
easy.     A    disagreeable    inference 


may  be  drawn  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  Liebig's  statement  was 
jumped  at  by  wine-loving  doctors, 
and  from  the  persistency  with  which 
it  is  announced  dogmatically  to  this 
day.  Of  course,  it  is  in  direct  col- 
lision with  Arctic  experience,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  counter  scientific  evi- 
dence and  opinion.  We  may  add 
that  Dr.  Anstie,  who  opposes  tee- 
totaJism  in  the  Gomhill  and  else- 
where, distinctly  concedes  it  as 
proved,  especially  since  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Sidney  Ringer,  that 
when  the  body  is  at  its  normal 
standard  of  temperature,  a  draught 
of  alcohol  chills  it. 

A  second  controversy  is  evidently 
diflficult,  and  still  unsettled; — 
whether  alcohol  adds  force,  or,  in 
more  popular  phrase,  whether  a  man 
is  stronger  after  it.  There  is  am- 
biguity in  our  tests  of  strength. 
Power  to  perform  a  great  feat— -as 
of  lifting  an  enormous  weight — ^is 
ill  called  strength,  if  a  man  soon 
collapses  after  it.  Power  of  con- 
tinuance must  be  also  considered. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  has  brought 
together  important  and  interesting 
facts  to  prove  that  where  lasting 
effort  is  required,  alcohol  is  purely 
mischievous.  Yet  he  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  does  impart  mo- 
mentary force,  which,  like  that  of 
a  maniac,  is  soon  followed  by  a 
proportionate  prostration.  This  ex- 
actly  answers  to  the  idea  of  a  80- 
multiSj  or  spur,  which  seems  to  use 
up  existing  strength  rapidly,  but 
certainly  adds  no  strength.  Such 
is  precisely  Liebig's  view.  He  says 
that  the  sup  of  spirit  enables  the 
drinker  to  make  up  deficient  power 
at  the  expense  of  his  body.  He 
consumes  his  capital  instead  of  his 
interest.  Wine,  he  adds,  is  followed 
by  an  expenditure  of  power.  This 
admits  that  it  gives  temporary 
ability  of  action.  To  the  same  effect 
is  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  latest 
opinion,  who  insists  that  power  is 
not  created  by  alcohol,  but  only 
rapidly  used  up.     On  the  contrary, 
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the  late  Dr.  W.  Brinton,  physician 
to  St.  Thomas's,  in  his  great  work 
on  Dietetics,  lays  down  that  there  is 
'  Httle  doubt  that  a  moderate  dose 
of  beer  or  wine  would  in  most  cases 
at  once  diminish  the  maximum 
weight  which  a  healthy  person 
could  Hfb.' 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  quote 
similar  testimonies.  The  new  belief 
seems  to  be,  that  while  (confessedly) 
large  doses  of  alcohol  kill  by  nar- 
cotism, small  doses  ought  not  to  be 
called  stimulant,  but  irritant ;  and 
that  they  irritate  precisely  because 
the  system  rejects  the  alcohol  as 
noxious.  The  controversy  will  be, 
to  excellent  service,  fought  out  by 
men  of  science.  We  here  only 
notice,  that  Tom  Sayers  the  pugilist, 
and  the  betters  at  boat  races,  seem 
to  be  of  the  new  opinion.  Knowing 
persons  will  not  bet  on  a  rower  who 
fortifies  himself  with  porter.  Tom 
Sayers,  though  fond  of  liquor 
(which  indeed  was  his  death),  found 
that,  to  fight  his  best,  he  must  not 
touch  a  drop. 

The  decision  of  this  question  may 
ultimately  depend  on  the  kindred 
one,  whether  alcohol  nourishes ;  but 
the  mysterious  uncertainty  what  is 
vital  force,  what  may  impart  elec- 
tricity, what  relation  the  electricity 
may  have  to  that  force,  imposes 
much  humiUty  on  a  layman's  argu- 
ment. '  Nourishment '  is  here  de- 
fined to  mean  the  adding  of  some 
needful  material,  which  the  body 
will  take  up  and  build  into  its  own 
fabric.  The  idea  that  alcohol  is  in 
this  sense  nourishing,  has  been  most 
unwillingly  renounced;  but  after 
experiments  in  1 860,  which  no  one 
can  suspect  of  wanting  scientific 
impartiality  and  thoroughness  — 
made  by  a  Parisian  committee  of 
two  physiologists  and  one  chemist 
— our  leading  medical  journals  re- 


garded the  matter  as  settled.  It 
was  even  said  that  no  professional 
man  could  now  call  alcohol  food 
without  risking  his  reputation.  Tlie 
decisive  facts  alleged  by  the  French. 
trio  are  especially  these:  that  al- 
cohol is  ejected  in  its  ^re  state,  as 
fast  as  the  body  can  get  rid  of  it ; 
that  it  is  found  pure  in  the  blood 
and  brains ;  and  that  its  derivatives 
are  never  found.  If  it  is  never  dis- 
integrated, it  cannot  be  food.  But 
when  it  became  necessary  to  admit 
that  alcohol  does  not  nourish,  it 
was  next  alleged  to  be  nevertheless 
gwa^nutritious,  on  the  ground  that 
it  lessened  consumption,  arrested 
decay  of  the  tissues,  and  made  food 
go  farther.  But  when  the  meaning 
of  this  is  analysed,  it  is  found  to 
assert  that  alcohol  makes  the  cur- 
rent of  life  more  sluggish,  and 
lowers  vital  power.  In  vigorous 
life  the  tissues  decay  rapidly,  and 
are  rapidly  renewed.  Lumps  of 
clay  or  tobacco  in  the  stomack 
lessen  hunger,  stop  digestion,  '  eco- 
nomise food;'  but  also  lower  vi- 
tality. K  alcohol  does  this,  to  call 
it  on  that  ground  quasi-nutritious 
is  truly  deceptive. 

But  the  iVench  experimentalists 
assert  that  this  is  exactly  what  it 
does ;  that  it  hardens  food  in  the 
stomach,  disintegrates  the  gastric 
juice,  and  arrests  digestianA  The 
Conclusions  of  the  celebrated  trio, 
Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy,  are 
thus  summed  up : 

1 .  Alcohol  is  not  food ; 

2.  In  a  feeble  dose  it  excites,  in 
a  larger  it  stupefies  ; 

3.  It  is  never  transformed  in  the 
organism; 

4.  It  accumulates  in  the  brain 
and  in  the  liver ; 

5.  It  is  ejected  entire  and  pure 
by  the  lungs,  by  the  skin,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  kidneys ; 


*  The  question  of  digestion  was  treated  by  killing  young  dogs,  and  examining  the  con- 
tents of  their  stomachs  after  giving  or  withho&ing  alcohol.  Of  course,  if  alcohol 
improved  the  gastric  juice,  or  softened  food  so  as  to  make  digestion  easier,  it  might  assist 
nourishment,  though  not  it«elf  nourishing ;  but  if  it  harden  food  and  spoil  the  gastric 
juice,  the  argument  is  at  an  end. 
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6.  It  is  pathogenetic,  causing 
fbnctional  disturbance  and  organic 
alterations  in  brain,  liver,  and 
kidneys. 

7.  Spirituous  drinks  owe  all  their 
pecuHaritj  to  the  alcohol  they  con- 
tain. Their  use  is  ofben  noxious, 
and  should  only  be  tolerated  in 
exceptional  circumstances. 

Thus  the  inquirers  may  seem  to 
have  ended  in  teetotaHsm,  or  some- 
thing a  hair's  breadth  different. 
Dr.  Monroe  of  Hull,  and  others, 
have  repeated  and  confirmed  the 
experiments  on  the  gastric  juice, 
so  as  to  make  a  strange  contrast  to 
tiie  doctrine  of  the  current  prac- 
titioners concerning  the  digestive  aid 
of  alcohol.  He  has  also  used  pale 
ale  and  sherry  in  his  experiments, 
to  avoid  the  objection  that  alcohol 
ia  spirits  was  too  strong.  The 
French  committee  state  that  they 
employed  mild  as  well  as  strong 
doses.  To  the  above  we  may  add, 
that  in  Materia  Medica  the  standard 
writers  class  alcohol  and  opium  to- 
gether, as  narcotic  poisons. 

Now,  what  is  this  to  us,  beyond 
the  literary  curiosity  of  knowing 
that  a  collision  exists  between  the 
hulk  of  practitioners  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  non-practising  men  of 
science  on  the  other?  Without 
pretending  to  enter  the  lists  of 
science,  we  justly  deduce  that  no 
government  should  treat  alcoholic 
drink  as  it  treats  potatoes,  milk, 
and  honey ;  nor  class  it  with  foods ; 
nor  talk  of  it  as  'a  necessary 
ifftifile,'  as  'a  valuable  beverage,' 
as  '  indispensable  for  general  use ;' 
and  so  on.  The  experience  of  great 
nations,  of  millions  of  mankind,  is 
indeed  a  sufficient  disproof  of  its 
necessity ;  but  we  have  here,  over 
and  above,  undeniable  scientific 
proof  that  it  is  rightly  classed  with 
medicines,  with  poisons.  Too  much 
indeed  is  made  of  this  last  word  by 
the  teetotallers.  They  lose  advan- 
tage by  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
Prosaic  acid  is  a  more  deadly  poison 
than  alcohol ;  yet,  are  we  never  to 


take  it  in  the  flavour  of  noyau  or  of 
bitter  almonds  ?  Possibly  all  fla- 
vours will  one  day  be  called  poisons. 
We  observe  that  there  is  some 
controversy  about  the  definition  of 
poison,  into  which  we  cannot  enter ; 
but  the  experience  of  whole  nations 
appears  to  show  that  certain  condi- 
ments are  taken  solely  because  food 
needs  to  have  some  taste.  Instinct 
leads  men  to  prefer  even  a  nasty 
taste,  as  that  of  garlic,  to  none  at 
all.  Instinct  suggests  pepper  with 
one  dish,  salt  with  another,  and  so 
on — as  diet,  not  as  exceptional 
medicine.  When  this  is  the  case, 
we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  objection 
that  a  particular  condiment  is  a 
poison.  Pepper  probably  makes 
beans  less  flatulent,  water-melons 
less  aguish.  Salt  kills  worms  within 
us;  and  it  is  obviously  hard  to 
clear  food  from  all  germs  of  ani- 
malcules, ofben  invisible.  Even  if 
salt  had  no  property  of  food,  if  it 
were  purely  a  poison,  purely  noxious, 
it  might  do  us  more  good  by  killing 
worms,  than  harm  by  its  directly 
bad  effect  on  our  ourselves  ;  and 
similarly  of  other  condiments.  Dr. 
Lees  and  his  friends  can  afford  to 
provoke  ridicule  for  objecting  to 
brandy,  even  in  Christmas  pudding 
and  mince-pie,  for  they  have  a 
respectable  moral  ground — they 
would  not  impart  a  taste  for  alcohol 
any  more  than  for  opium.  But  to 
leave  this  specific  reason,  and  rest ' 
on  the  generic  objection,  that  alco- 
hol, like  prussic  acid,  is  a  poison, 
does  but  involve  the  argument  in 
clouds  of  doubt  and  disputation. 
That  writers  on  toxicology  class 
alcohol  with  narcotic  medicines,  is ' 
the  great  fact  to  press  on  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  less  it  is  embairassed 
by  argumentation  about  minute 
doses  of  poison,  the  better  it  is  cal- 
culated for  political  service. 

In  the  present  conjuncture  it 
seems  inevitable  that  we  shall  have 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  United 
States,  from  whom  the  first  great 
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impulse  against  alcoholic  liquors 
rose.  The  battle  still  rages  on  that 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Rum 
party  and  the  Slavery  party  were 
in  fact  but  one  ;  and  they  die  hard. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  phe- 
nomena, little  known  in  this  country, 
which  show  how  intense  a  hold  the 
doctrine  of  total  abstinence  has 
taken  of  the  Free  States,  whose 
spirit  and  principles  are  sure  to 
conquer.  We  confine  ourselves  to 
a  few  facts.  First,  the  champions 
of  the  liquor  trade  struggle  for 
arrangements  in  their  favour,  which 
are  more  severe  against  them  than 
teetotallers  here  demand.  For  they 
desire,  as  the  normal  system,  one  of 
licenses  far  more  stringent  than 
ours,  and  at  the  same  time  concede 
a  permissive  veto  to  a  bare  majority 
of  every  parish.  But  our  U.K. A. 
asks  only  a  permissive  veto  for  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  local 
ratepayers,  and  leaves  the  country 
under  the  present  system  every- 
where until  the  veto  is  used.  Next, 
the  U.K.A.  doubtfully  counts  some 
three  peers  in  its  ranks ;  but  in  the 
United  States,  the  prime  of  the 
Senate,  the  president  of  each  house 
of  Congress,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  most  eminent  persons  in  the 
Northern  States,  are  prohibitionists. 
So  far  has  this  gone,  that  the  halls 
of  Congress  are  freely  used  for 
temperance  meetings,  no  opponent 
thinking  it  of  any  use  to  object. 
A  senator  may  be  in  the  chair,  and 
senators  around  him  on  the  platform. 
Nay,  we  read  in  a  letter  from 
America  by  General  Neal  Dow,  that 
no  member  of  Congress  is  allowed 
to  get  his  customary  glass  of  wine 
or  spirits  in  the  dining-hall ;  all 
such  liquors  being  voted  out  of  the 
entire  building.  With  such  a  state 
of  things,  what  is  the  *  reaction ' 
against  prohibitory  law,  of  which 
our  newspapers  make  so  much  ? 

K  we  do  not  mistake,  the  natural 
history  of  the  whole  phenomenon  is 
entirely  misjudged  by  our  papers, 


which  go    on    insisting    that    tlie 
struggle  is  one  between  a  pliari-^ 
saical  majority  and  a  discontented 
oppressed  minority.      But,  except 
where  Germans,  or  Irishmen  wHo 
cling  to  towns,   have  immigrated, 
largely  and  recently,  the  controversy 
is   not  between  two  homogeneous- 
masses  of  the  nation,  but  hetwe&tv 
^powerful  capitalists  on  the  one  side  and 
the  mass  of  the  'people  on  tJie  other^ 
The  voting   power   lies  with    the 
people,  but  the  members  of  the  "Lxi^ 
gislature  are  drawn  from  the  fami- 
lies  of  the  richer  classes,  and  are  in 
social  relations  with  the  capitalists. 
When  an  election  turns  on  the  Hqnoir 
question,  the  people  send  up  men 
pledged  to  vote  the  trade  downr 
nevertheless,  the  magistrates  in  a 
few  great  towns,  being  of  the  capi- 
talist class,  deliberately  neglect  to 
execute  the  law;  and  the  trade,  thus. 
supported,  sometimes  goes  on  even 
openly  in  defiance  of  law.     When 
other  questions  are  uppermost,  then 
— in  one   or  other   State — ^in   the 
course  of  seventeen  years — it  may 
be  expected  that  a  majority  of  the 
Legislature  is  at  last  discovered  to- 
be  favourable  to  a  renewed  liquor- 
traffic,  and  to  sympathise  with  the 
discontented  minority.     But  "what 
is  the  ground  of  discontent  ?  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  residuum  in  certain 
towns    {fcBx   Bomuli)^  —  ignorant 
Irish,  habitual  rowdies,  sottish  men^ 
rogues,  prostitutes,  and  youths  pre- 
maturely indulging  in  manly  vice^ 
who  dread  to  lose  the  bar  and  the 
tap ;  but  these  could  have  no  poli- 
tical weight.  The  discontent  which 
moves  the   Legislature  is  that   of 
capitalists,  who  import  and  drink 
at  home  as  much  liquor  as  they 
please,  but  murmur  only  when  they 
cannot  sell  and  make  gain  at  the 
expense  of  the  weak-minded.      As 
soon  as  a  Legislature,  thus  elected 
on  another  issue,  discovers  that  it 
can  count  on  amajority  for  reopening 
the  trade,  it  is  likely  to  move  against 
the  prohibitory   law,    and  enact  a 
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system  of  licenses.^  But  after  a 
short  interval  the  country  people 
(iribus  rusHcce)  are  sure  to  re-esta- 
blish prohibition  more  stringently 
Aan  ever.  To  prevent  themselves 
from  being  thus  eluded,  the  people 
of  Michigan  have  lately  put  the 
prohibitory  law  into  their  GonstitU" 
tion;  so  tiiat  it  will  no  longer  be 
possible  for  legislators  to  tamper 
with  it.  In  all  probability  State 
after  State,  as  fast  as  it  is  brought 
np  to  blood-heat  on  this  subject, 
will  follow  the  lead  of  Michigan ; 
sfier  which  the  capitalists  will  de- 
spair of  recovering  their  impure 
source  of  gain,  and  many  odious 
vices  will  be  starved  out.  As  re- 
gards the  Germans,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  all  the  recent  immi- 
grants are  discontented  that  they 
cannot  get  their  familiar  beer ;  and 
though  there  is  much  sottishness 
connected  with  it,  they  are  not  to 
be  treated  as  on  a  level  with  the 
^irit-drinkers.  They  stir  up  their 
countrymen  who  were  in  America 
before  them ;  thus  in  a  few  States 
tiie  controversy  is  not  simply  be- 
tween capitalists  and  the  public. 
It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
tiiough  our  limits  forbid  here  to 
enlarge  on  it,  that  in  all  our  colonies 
the  movement  against  the  drink 
^^6  is  active,  and  that  it  always 
^  iU  strength  from  below,  but  is 
resisted,  as  here,  by  the  moneyed 
dasaes. 

As  to  these  islands,  the  reason 
^ty  landlords  in  rural  places  get 
<*tt  80  well  with  a  prohibition  fully 
^qiM^  to  that  of  Maine,  is,  because 
tiiere  are  no  powerful  capitalists 
^  counteract  them.  The  truth 
^^omes  out  in  another  way  in  the 


experience  of  Co-operative  Stores. 
It  is  rarely  indeed  that  the  work- 
men to  whom  these  belong  will 
endure  that  beer  be  sold  in  them ; 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  (according  to  the 
newspapers)  was  lately  surprised  to 
discover.  Capitalists  have  no  in- 
fluence on  those  stores :  that  is  why 
the  beer  is  so  easily  voted  out.  Nor 
do  we  hear  of  a  *  discontented  mino- 
rity.' In  our  to7vns  the  struggle  will 
be  quite  diflferent ;  and  the  danger 
with  us,  in  the  near  future,  is  great, 
lest  the  local  leaders  of  the  Liberals 
side  with  the  capitalists  against  the 
nation.  These  leaders  are  some- 
times themselves  *  in  the  trade,'  and 
everywhere  have  near  friends  or 
political  associates  in  it.  K  they 
take  this  course  and  carry  the  party 
with  them,  a  split  in  the  Liberal 
ranks  will  come  at  an  early  date, 
and  be  very  fatal  to  immediate 
hopes.  Much  depends  on  two  men, 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill. 
If  they  pronounce  clearly  and  vigor- 
ously for  the  morality  of  the  people 
as  more  important  than  profits  to 
one  class  of  tradesmen  (whom  Mr. 
C.  Buxton  feels  most  painfully  to 
have  got  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
people's  vice  and  misery),  all  will 
go  right :  the  capitalists  will  have 
to  submit.  But  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
adhere  to  Whig  routine,  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill  to  economic  tJieory,  the 
noble  excellencies  of  both  will  pre- 
cipitate an  obstinate  struggle,  to 
which  we  can  foresee  only  one  end^ 
The  example  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  high-strung  convictions  of 
the  Temperance  party,  augur  for 
the  Liberals  immediate  weakness 
and  ultimate  discomfiture. 


'  This  has  happened  once  in  Maine,  once  in  Massachusetts.  Since  writing  the  above,. 
*e  have  a  copy  of  the  new  license  law  of  Massachusetts.  Its  extreme  and  ridiculous 
•JTerity  shows  that  the  Aramers  intend  its  precautions  to  be  violetedf  not  to  be  executed. 
They  are  dust  to  throw  into  the  eyes  of  good,  simple  people ;  for  they  are  certainly 
"opossible.    Space  forbids  further  elucidations. 
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EECENT   DEVELOPMENTS   OF   PROTESTANTISM. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  observant 
habits,  travelling  recently  on 
the  Continent  with  his  eyes  open  to 
the  religions  aspects  of  society,  had 
occasion  to  take  note  of  two  con- 
trasted phases  of'  the  religious 
character.  'I  beHeve  in  every- 
thing,* said  one  intelligent  foreigner, 
presumably  with  a  smile  of  modest 
complacency.  What  the  Church 
affirmed,  what  the  Bible  annoxmced, 
— any  hst  of  inspired  books  you 
happened  to  prefer,  any  system  of 
dogma  you  might  please  to  men- 
tion,— all  was  welcome  to  this  com- 
prehensive soul.  Possibilities  and 
impossibilities, — ^things  rational  and 
things  irrational, — things  proved 
and  things  disproved, — found  room 
in  the  spiritual  cosmos  or  chaos  of 
his  brain.  *  1  believe  in  nothing,' 
exclaimed  an  equally  intelligent 
native  of  the  same  country,  with  a 
glance  of  equal  complacency.  Vain 
to  assail  this  one  with  the  batteries 
of  logic.  He  heard  them  like  the 
murmur  of  the  far-off  sea.  With 
one  sublime  negation  he  put  his 
extinguisher  on  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse. Thus  did  these  philosophic 
brethren  take  their  stand  upon 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  each 
with  a  hemisphere  to  himself,  one 
in  all-embracing  night,  the  other  in 
boundless  day,  both  in  a  state  of 
unruffied  self-satisfaction. 

It  might  probably  be  found, 
were  inquiry  practicable  and  worth 
the  while,  that  the  consideration 
which  dictated  the  respective  pro- 
fessions of  faith  of  these  philoso- 
phers was  the  same  with  both,  and 
that  it  was  none  other  than  the 
simple  and  prosaic  consideration  of 
facility.  Blind  assertion,  blind  nega- 
tion, ai'e  alike  easy,  alike  despicable, 
alike  wrong.  We  naturally  look  for 
them  in  countries  where  a  priestly 
caste  and  an  Ultramontane  theory 
have  deranged  the  moral  instincts 
of  man,  and  where  the  attempt  is 
systematically  made  to  lay  an  arrest 


upon  civilisation  in  the  name  of  God- 
But  in  all  countries  there  is  tempta- 
tation  to  that  intellectual  indolence 
which  takes  shelter  in  the  fiilsehood 
of  extremes.  The  vice  betrays  its  in- 
fluence in  vague  apprehension,  in  a 
pusillanimous  caution  and  reticence, 
in  loud  exclamations  that  danger 
is  abroad.  This  cowardice,  reacting 
on  the  young,  is  apt  to  hurry  them, 
the  moment  they  slip  the  moorings 
of  their  boyhood,  to  some  extreme 
of  negation.  It  is  not  easy  to  main- 
tain that  spirit  of  firm  resistance 
to  every  kind  and  degree  of  error, 
that  openness  to  every  manifesta- 
tion of  truth,  that  calm  intrepidity 
of  heart  and  keenness  of  intellectual 
vision,  which,  without  haste,  without 
agitation,  without  conceit,  without 
the  fuss  of  presumptuous  superfi- 
ciality, in  the  freshness  and  enthu- 
siasmjof  eternal  youth,  constitutes 
the  chivalry  of  Protestantism*  A 
Protestantism  older  than  Luther's, 
and  also  younger  ;  for  it  is  among 
the  perennial  phenomena  of  human 
society,  vivacious  in  great  and 
living  nations,  sinking  into  abey- 
ance when  nations  settle  into  le- 
thargy, never  superfluous  in  any. 
A  Protestantism  in  some  essential 
respects  the  same,  from  the  days 
when  Abraham  and  Melchizedek 
protested  against  the  cruel  rites 
wherewith  priestlioods  had  begun  to 
stain  the  simplicities  of  primeval 
faith,  to  the  days  when  science,  edu- 
cation, the  freedom  of  the  household 
and  the  freedom  of  the  State,  protest 
against  Ultramontane  usurpations 
in  Vienna  and  Borne.  A  Protestimt- 
ism,  last  of  all,  which  has  and  must 
ever  have  a  twofold  action,  with 
the  one  hand  retaining  what  is  good 
in  the  old,  with  the  gther  welcoming 
what  is  good  in  the  new. 

Such  were  the  reflections  which 
occurred  to  us  on  taking  up,  with  a 
view  to  something  in  the  way  of 
critical  estimate  and  survey,  the 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  tlie  New 
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Testamentj^  recently  given  to  the 
world  by  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson. 
The  work  to  some  extent  represents 
wliafe  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  im- 
portant movement,  coming  strictly 
under  the  head  of  religious  Protes- 
tantism, which  has  taken  place  in 
recent  times.  We  refer  to  the 
modem  critical  movement  in  con- 
nection with  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  particularly  those  of  the 
Xew  Testament.  It  may  indeed  be 
maintained,  not  without  show  of 
reason,  that  this  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  movement  is 
exaggerated.  We  may  be  told 
that,  at  best,  it  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  outworks  of  Chris- 
tianity— with  the  hterary  docu- 
ments in  which  the  record  of  the 
Christiaji  revelation  is  preserved ; 
and  that  movements  of  an  internal 
kind,  related  directly  to  the  life 
and  activity  of  the  Church,  such 
as  the  development  of  missionary 
enterprise  and  the  permeation  of 
modem  society  by  the  influences 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  have 
heen  of  more  vital  consequence. 
The  satisfactory  answer  to  this  is, 
that  the  labours  of  the  critical 
schools,  though  bearing  formally 
opon  externals,  have  touched  at 
many  points  upon  questions  affect- 
ing the  character,  the  scope,  the 
intention  of  the  Christian  revelation 
itself  The  discovery  of  a  new  fact 
in  any  science  is  rightly  deemed  a 
matter  of  greater  moment  than  the 
application  of  facts  previously 
blown ;  and  the  critical  movement 
alones  among  movements  of  recent 
times,  has  made  contributions  to 
the  ascertainment  of  what  Christi* 
anity  is,  and  baa  modified  to  some 
considerable  extent  the  idea  enter- 
tained of  Christian  truth  by  former 
generations.  It  deserves,  therefore, 
the  rank  we  have  assigned  it. 

On  one  point — and  it  is  a  main 
point — Dr.  Davidson  affords  us,  in 
his  prefjEhce,  information  which   is 


intelligible  and  satisfactory.  The 
view  of  Holy  Writ  adopted  by  Pro- 
testants in  ^e  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  after  the  Reforma- 
tion had  passed  into  its  second  or 
dogmatic  stage,  has  been  proved  to 
be  untenable.  It  was  an  error,  a 
pernicious  error,  and  modem  criti- 
cism has  made  an  end  of  it.  Dr. 
Davidson  has  a  right,  without  more 
ado,  to  state  this  fact  as  established. 
The  view  in  question  narrowed  the 
limits  of  Divine  inspiration,  and, 
within  those  Hmits,  unduly  intensi- 
fied it.  The  writers  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  were  held  to  have  been 
infallibly  inspired — to  have  been 
preserved  fix)m  error  in  all  matters, 
historical,  speculative,  scientific, 
doctrinal.  Writers  of  every  other 
class,  however  near  the  apostolic 
age,  were  pronounced  of  no  autho- 
rity whatever.  A  supernatural  and 
fictitious  pre-eminence,  similar  to 
that  which  is  conferred  on  the 
Pope  by  the  theory  of  papal  infalli- 
bility,  was  claimed  for  the  collec- 
tion of  books,  varying  widely  in 
character,  value,  and  degrees  of 
spiritual  import,  bound  within  the 
boards  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Davidson 
does  not  ^draw  out  the  meaning 
which  he  attaches '  to  the  words 
*  inspiration  '  and  *  revelation,*  but 
neither  does  he  leave  us  in  doubt 
as  to  the  general  position  he 
takes  up.  The  Spirit  of  Qod,  he 
holds,  'neither  dwelt  exclusively 
in  apostles,  nor  rendered  them 
infallible  ;'  *  God's  word  is  in  the 
Scriptures,  aU  scripture  is  not 
the  word  of  God  ;'  the  degrees 
of  inspiration  were  various;  the 
Bible  contains  the  highest  truth 
and  all  things  necessary  for  salva- 
tion, but  may  contain  also  things  not 
true.  He  justly  remarks  tlmt  *a 
large  array  of  great  names  may  be 
cited'  in  support  of  these  statements, 
and  that  they  are  *  strengthened  by 
the  authority  of  many  among  the 
profoundest  of  Christian  thinkers.' 


»  An  Introduction  to  the  8tudy  of  the  New  Tettammt,    By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  of 
the  University  of  Halle,  and  LLJ).     Two  vols.    Longmans,  1868. 
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It  is  liighly  creditable  to  Dr. 
Dayidson,  and  exactly  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  man- 
liness and  veracity  of  his  character, 
that  he  recognises  the  advance 
which  has  lately  been  made  in 
social  toleration  in  England,  and 
frankly  avows  that  no  special  hero- 
ism is  now  required  for  the  profes- 
sion of  liberal  opinions  respecting 
the  origin  and  records  of  Christi- 
anity. He  states  that  a  current  of 
free  religious  thought  has  set  in, 
that  views  which  would  have  ex- 
cited *  bitter  hostility '  not  long  ago 
are  now  calmly  listened  to,  and 
that  *the  reputed  authorship  of 
books  embraced  in  the  canon  is 
discussed  and  rejected  without  the 
idea  that  the  inquiry  is  dangerous 
to  the  soul.*  This  is  true,  and  Dr. 
Davidson  is  better  able  than  most 
men  to  attest  its  truth.  He  can 
remember  a  time  when  the  scowl  of 
alarmed  and  exasperated  ignorance 
was  a  serious  matter  in  the  theo- 
logical province.  He  knows  that 
he  is  still  in  the  numerical  minority. 
But  he  does  not  confound  between 
frank  and,  it  may  be,  forcible  ex- 
pression of  difference  in  theological 
opinion  and  the  persecuting  male- 
volence of  bigotry.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  if  his  example  in  this 
respect  were  universally  followed. 
There  are  quarters  in  which  there 
still  lingers  an  almost  womanly  tone 
of  remonstrance  against  the  social 
proscription  which  is  said  to  await 
heterodoxy.  This  is  out  of  date. 
Only  very  young  men  in  an  excited 
state  of  mind  are  to  be  pardoned 
for  going  into  transports  of  indig- 
nation because  they  cannot  persuade 
the  world  that  they  are  in  ttie  right. 
Martyrdom  has  become  so  nuld  and 
metaphorical  an  affair  that  brave 
men  will  take  what  of  it  may  be 
going  and  say  nothing  about  it. 
This  is  the  course  adopted  by  Dr. 
Davidson  ;  and  it  is  with  a  feelmg  of 
refreshment  that  we  miss  the  whine 
of  injured  virtue  in  his  preface. 

The  fact  chronicled  in  the  said 
preface,  however,  is  of  sufficient 


importance  to  warrant  an  additional 
word  or  two.     That  the  theory  of 
infalUble  inspiration  has  been  dis- 
carded by  that  religious  intelligence 
which  is  sure  to  take  the  commn- 
nity  in  good  time  along  with  it  is 
no   small  matter.     So  subtle,    in- 
tense, and  inextinguishable  is  the 
spiritual  power  of  Christianity  that 
no  theory   can   altogether  prevail 
against  it ;  but  if  one  theory  more 
than  another  is  fitted  to  exert  a 
paralysing  influence  upon  the  good 
that  is  in  the  Christian  religion — 
to  place  the  Christian  faith  in  all 
senses  at  a  disadvantage — to  intro- 
duce discord  and  incoherence  into 
the  plan  of  Divine  Providence  as 
reverentially  construed  by  man — ^it 
is  the  theory  of  infallible  inspira- 
tion.    Between  its  papal  and   its 
puritan  form  we   caji  discern   no 
essential  difference.    It  may  practi- 
cally be  more  absurd  and  mischie- 
vous to  impute  a  Divine  superiority 
to  error  to  some  of  the  foolishest 
men  in  forty  successive  generations 
than  to  impute  preternatural  fault- 
lessness  to  a  set  of  books  which  con- 
tain the  thoughts  and  emotions  ex- 
perienced by  a  few  of  the  loftiest  of 
human  kind  in  those  exalted  mo- 
ments when  their  words,   to   use 
the  ancient  and  august  expression, 
seemed  to  be  the  very  *  breath  of 
Gtod,*     But  the  principle  of  mathe- 
matical precision  and  fixity,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  conveyance  of  spiritual 
truth  to  the  mind,  is  in  both  cases 
the  same.     So  much  mightier,  be- 
sides, is  the  living  voice  than  the 
printed  record — ^t£e  actual  institu- 
tion than  its  parchment  basis  and 
ground  plan — that  the  infellibility, 
though    preposterous,   of  a  living 
Pope  and  a  Visible   Church    has 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  power 
upon  earth  than  the  Biblical  inial- 
libility,    though    plausible,   of  the 
verbal  inspirationists.     As  to  the 
historical    fact    of    Protestantism 
having,  after  scarce  half  a  century 
of  triumphant  advance,  come  to  a 
dead  halt  in  Europe,  and  then  ac- 
tually lost  considerable  territories 
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to  Bome,  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
Lord  Macanlaj,  in  one  of  his  finest 
essays,  delineates  with  pictorial 
Tiridness  the  circmnstances  of  the 
case;  but  he  offers  no  explanation 
of  a  feet  by  which  he  is  evidently 
perplexed.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  enthnsiasti- 
<slly  believing  in  an  infallible 
Chnrch,  assailed  a  Protestantism 
whicli  had  folded  its  hands  and 
gone  to  sleep  npon  an  infallible 
book.  An  infallible  Ghnrch,  ani- 
mated by  enthusiasm  and  ruled  by 
sagacious  energy,  could,  in  one  way 
or  another,  be  intensely  alive  to  the 
present.  To  use  a  colloquial  phrase, 
it  could  be  all  there.  It  could  avail 
itself  of  that  mysterious  and  tran- 
scendent predominance  which  the 
present,  however  insignificant,  as- 
serts for  the  living  generation  over 
the  past,  however  venerable — a  pre- 
dominance which  will  make  the 
weakest  of  poets,  if  only  he  has  the 
tone  of  the  time,  more  popular  and 
prevalent  in  his  day  than  the  ^  bards 
Eublime  '  of  other  ages.  Papal  in- 
fallibility, supremely  well  managed, 
might  be  much  such  a  thing,  on  a 
wider  scale  and  more  imposing 
stage,  as  that  infallibility  which  Mr. 
Ejnglake  correctly  and  piquantly 
describes  as  arrogated  by  the  Times 
newspaper  at  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  war.  Papal  infallibility,  in 
a  state  of  ideal  shrewdness,  would 
always  say,  in  the  most,  sonorous 
tones,  what  the  civilised  world 
wanted  to  have  said  at  the  time. 
Implicit  faith  would  be  conceded 
to  an  oracle  which  every  man  could 
feel  to  be  an  echo  of  himself.  A 
student  here  and  there  might  de- 
monstrate that  this  infaUibility  had 
veered  like  a  weathercock ;  but 
such  demonstrations  have  an  infini- 
tesimally  small  eflTect  with  the  mul- 
titude. The  announcement  of  an 
imaginary  capture  of  Sebastapol  did 
not  perceptibly  lower  the  prestige 
of  the  Times,  A  consummately  able 
Pope,  with  consummately  able  car- 
dinals and  bishops,  would  at  this 
moment  be  putting  all  the  artillery 


of  the  Vatican  into  requisition  to 
fire  salvos  in  honour  of  scientific 
discovery,  democratic  progress,  and 
the  principle  of  nationalities.  The 
man  who  obviously  incarnated  the 
keenest  intelligence  of  the  present 
would  be  acknowledged  to  have  the 
authority  of  a  present  god.  If,  then, 
the  question  touches  capacity  of 
action,  aggression,  influence,  among 
men,  we  shall  back  a  Church 
against  a  book;  and  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  infaUible  Church  of  the 
Jesuits  over  the  infallible  dogma 
of  the  later  Reformers.  The  infalli- 
bility of  modem  Ultramontanism, 
ostentatiously  divorcing  itself  froin 
the  present,  can  end  only  in  atrophy 
or  revolution. 

Equally  powerless  is  the  Protes- 
tant tenet  of  infalHble  inspiration 
in  contest  with  that  scepticism 
which  discards  the  religious  expla- 
nation of  human  history,  and  laughs 
to  scorn  the  religious  account  of  hu- 
man progress  and  destiny.  In  the 
court  of  philosophy,  all  narrowness 
is  a  disadvantage,  and  the  religious 
philosophy  which  limits  the  com- 
munion of  God  with  man  to  a  few 
books,  written  probably  without 
exception  by  Hebrews,  has  no  con- 
formity to  those  instincts  on  which 
religious  philosophy  ultimately 
rests.  The  hypothesis  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  expansion  of  Judaism ; 
that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  a 
temporary  departure  from  the  ge- 
nial humanities  and  simple  reve- 
rences of  the  old  Abrahamic  faith, 
an  expedient  adapted  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  world,  and  to  the  in- 
veterate tendency  of  the  religious 
consciousness  to  lapse  into  ferocity 
or  licentiousness ;  that  Christ,  re- 
presenting ideal  humanity  in  actual 
unity  with  Grodhead,  aflbrding  the 
key  to  Judaism,  restoring  the  pri- 
mitive faith  in  the  universal  father- 
hood of  God,  and  proclaiming  all 
that  is  normally  human,  all  that  is 
pure  and  right  and  beaut^fdl  in  man, 
to  be  and  to  have  always  been  *  of 
the  Father,'  founded  a  spiritual  and 
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immortal  religion  :  this  hypothesis 
is,  to  say  the  least,  coherent  and 
dignified,  throwing  a  grand  nnity 
into  the  human  tale,  accounting  for 
all  the  facts,  and  presenting  a  tenable 
and  inspiring  theory  of  human  pro- 
gress. But  the  hypothesis  that,  as 
mere  isolated  phenomena,  with  no 
analogue  in  nature,  with  no  margin 
of  gradation  to  connect  them  with 
other  productions,  human  or  divine, 
certain  books  were  infallibly  dic- 
tated by  God,  and  not  only  contain, 
but  are,  in  their  ipsissvma  verba,  the 
complete  and  exclusive  word  of 
God,  is  neither  dignified,  coherent 
nor  probable.  Had  a  miracle  been 
wrought  for  the  occasion,  had  a 
celestial  finger  pierced  the  clouds 
and  touched  book  after  book,  while 
a  Divine  voice  declared  that  this, 
and  this,  and  this,  were  infallibly 
inspired,  there  would  at  least  have 
been  evidence  in  support  of  their 
in^EtUibiUty  which  a  Christian  theist 
could  accept  and  a  consistent 
reasoner .  apprehend.  But  since  it 
is  not  even  affirmed  by  Protestants 
that  the  men  who  marked  off  the 
inspired  books  were  themselves  in- 
spired; since  the  inspiration  of  ihe 
Church  after  the  Apostolic  age  is 
vehemently  denied  by  Protestants  ; 
since  the  determination  of  the 
Canon,  in  so  far  as  it  is  yet  de- 
termined, was  a  woric  of  centuries, 
and  the  balance  of  probability  be- 
tween book  and  book  was  in  many 
cases  a  nice,  a  difficult,  or  an  in- 
soluble problem;  the  Protestant 
hypothesis  of  in&lHble  verbal  inspi- 
ration residing  in  certain  books 
may  confidently  be  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  illogical  that  ever  asked 
credence  from  mankind. 

And  while  we  admit  that  the 
maintenance  of  reasonable  opinions 
on  this  point  is  no  longer  visited 
with  actual  social  persecution,  we 
are  bound  to  add  that  a  silly,  and 
feeble  state  of  mind  in  relation  to 
the  subject  is  still  not  unirequently 
met  with,  both  among  the  clergy 
and  the  laity.  A  stupid  cant  about 
the  *  dangers  of  rationalism '  is  in- 


dulged in  by  many  persons  who 
are,  in  some  sense,  good  persons. 
It  is  the  despair  of  intelligent 
maintainers  of  spiritual  philosophy 
and  religious  truth,  to  find  that 
men  calling  themselves  Protestants 
can  drug  and  coax  their  consciences 
into  sanctioning  immoral  tattle  like 
this.  How  are  you  to  contend  for  the 
integrity  of  man's  moral  instincts, 
and  to  maintain  that  conscience  is 
an  authoritative  law  for  the  intel- 
lect and  for  the  life,  if  you  are  con- 
fronted with  the  phenomenon  of 
men  and  women  deeming  it  a  sin 
to  hold  some  particular  view  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  letters  to 
Timothy,  or  the  Gospel  of  John? 
What  hope  can  you  entertain  that 
reason  and  faith  will  continue  to 
make  good  their  ancient,  honour- 
able, and  benignant  alliance  in  Eng- 
land, if  men  shudder  at  you  as  a 

*  rationalist,*  because  you  do  not 
talk  with  fatuous  dogmatism  on 
questions  touching  the  authorship 
of  books  about  which  Origen  hesi- 
tated, and  on  which  Eusebius  bad 
no  information  P  To  refer  to  but  one 
point,  can  any  man  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  emancipate  himself  at  one 
stroke  from  the  laws  of  morals  and 
the  laws  of  mind,  deny  that  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  dogmatic  formula- 
ries of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
such  as  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  of  all  reference  to  the  an- 
cient and,  long  ere  the  sixteenth 
century,  tihe  unalterable  distinction 
between  the  '  undisputed  *  and  the 

*  disputed '  among  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  pious  fraud  P  The  mere  ftbct 
that  such  a  distinction  existed  from 
the  remotest  times  is  a  rock  on 
which  the  theory  of  an  in&ilitile 
Terbel  inspiration,  equally  diffosed 
through  all  the  books  of  the  Pro- 
testant canon,  is  shattered  into  frag- 
ments. In&Uible  verbal  inspiration 
was  the  mortar  required  to  build 
up  the  edifice  of  Protestant  ecole- 
siasticism,  and  on  the  difficulties 
of  the  question,  Protestant  divines 
were  expedi^nth^  silent.  JTheyhad, 
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probably,  no  idea  that  they  were 
doing    a    disingenuous     and     evil 
thing.      In  the  fierceness  of  their 
renascent  ecclesiasticism,  they  be- 
Heved  it  to  be  their  duty  to  keep 
the    laity    quiet,   and    to    comfort 
simple    minds    with    the    breadth 
and  plainness  of  the  formula, — The 
Bible,  the  whole  religion  of  Pro- 
testants.    But  the  meaning  of  a 
pious  &aud  is  that  men  perpetrated 
it  with  pious  intent ;  and  the  fact 
remains  that,  at  the  period  of  the 
Beformation,  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities of  Protestantism  practi- 
cally represented  as  settled  a  con- 
troversy   respecting     the    relative 
value    of  scriptural    books    which 
never  had  been  settled,  which  never 
can  be  settled,  and  the  non-settle- 
ment of  which  is  an  absolute  and 
pointed  refutation  of  the  theory  of 
equal,  infallible,  universal  inspira- 
tion attaching  to  the  collection  of 
books  called  the  Bible.      We  are 
aware   that,   in  making   these  re- 
marks, we  expose  ourselves  to  the 
risk  of  being   told    that  we    are 
threshing   straw  which   has   been 
threshed  a  hundred  times  already. 
We  cannot  help  it.     We  write  with 
a  practical  purpose.      The  inepti- 
tudes of  religious  Toryism  do  not 
cease  to   be   mischievous  ],because 
they  have  been  often  refuted,  and 
if   that  *  vital    spark  of  heavenly 
flame,'  true  religion,  is  to  make  good 
its  existence  against  the  tremendous 
B/^rations  of  i^e  day,  it  must  shake 
off  the  imbecile  cant  which  is  the 
di^race  of  Protestantism.  Atheistic 
science,  whatever  else  may  be  laid  to 
its  charge,  does  not  make  men  fools. 
By   clear,    open-browed,    logically 
consistent  adherence  to  truth,  and 
thus  alone,  can  it  be  confronted,  and 
the  sphynx-like  snule  of  contempt 
on  its  stony  lip  and  in  its  passionless 
eye,  be  cabnly  and  defiantiy  met. 

The  modem  criticid  movement 
may  be  correctly  described  as  in 
some  sense  a  reaction  against,  in 
some  sense  a  progress  beyond,  the 
supreme  error  of  ecclesiastical  Pro- 
testantism in  adopting,  at  the  Refor- 


mation, the  dogma  of  infallible  in- 
spiration.    By  the  conditions  of  the 
case,  the  movement  was  conducted, 
not  by  Churches,  which  were  com- 
mitted to  the   dogma  of  infallible 
inspiration,  but  by  individuals.     In 
the   great    majority    of  instances, 
these  individuals  have  been  mem- 
bers of  Churches,  but  they  have  not 
written  in  their  ecclesiastical  capa- 
city ;  and  in  some  oases,  they  have 
been    repaid    for    their    zeal    and 
ability  by  being  cast  out  of  commu- 
nion.    To  many  this  will  seem  an 
unmingled    evil,   and  there  is   no 
doubt  that  the  discredited  state  of 
the    great    ecclesiastical   organisa- 
tions of  Protestantism  in  the  eyes  of 
not  a  few  laymen  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  ecclesias- 
tically there  has  been  no  advance 
made  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
sixteenth    century  with    reference 
to  Holy  Writ.     But,  when   boldly 
contemplated  —  when    set    in    the 
light   of  the    highest  interests   of 
civihsation  —  the    circumstance   is 
not    to    be    regretted.     Ecclesias- 
tical  organisation,   as  one  of  the 
agencies  in  the  progress  of  man- 
land,  has  apparently  weU  nigh  ex- 
hausted its  capabilities.     For  some 
fifteen    hundred    years    it   was    a 
mighty  power  in  European  civilisa- 
tion;  but  mankind  is  outgrowing 
it ;   those  individual  forces  which 
play  their  part  on  the  broad  stage 
of  human  society  are  supplanting 
it.     From    Michaelis    to   Schleier- 
macher,  from  Neander  to  Ewald, 
from    Arnold    of   Rugby    to    Dr. 
Samuel  Davidson,  the  leaders  in  the 
modem  critico-spiritual  movement 
have  had  but  the  slightest  connec- 
tion with  ecclesiasticism. 

Mr.  Disraeli  in  one  of  his  books 
calls  Neander  '  the  founder  of  spiri- 
tual Christianity ; '  and  the  remark 
seems  to  us  the  happiest  of  those 
observations  which,  in  its  random 
surveys  of  the  universe  in  general, 
his  genius  has  rayed  forth.  The 
wcH^ks  of  Neander  exhibit  a  pro- 
foundly spiritual^rofoundly  human, 
apprehension  of  Christianity,  taking 
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tlie  place  of  the  old  systematising 
logic  of  divines.  Neander  was  more 
than  a  critic.  His  mind  was  essen- 
tially constructive,  and  his  critical 
faculty  was  but  the  pioneer  of  his 
constructive  spiritualism,  in  dis- 
covering the  fundamental  ideas  of 
Christian  truth,  the  essential  con- 
stituents of  Christian  life.  A  subtle 
instinct  of  analysis  was  associated  in 
his  mind  with  an  equally  subtle  and 
still  more  rare  and  valuable  instinct 
of  synthesis.  Frank  in  his  avowal  of 
belief  that  Christianity  is  not  merely 
one  among  many  phenomena  deve- 
loped by  the  mutual  action  of  histo- 
rical circumstance  and  man's  moral 
<Jonsciousness— explicitly  declaring 
that  it  did  not  lie  in  human  nature 
to  create  Christianity  out  of  its  own 
resources, — ^he  held  also  that  the 
finest  essence  of  human  nature,  the 
truest  truth  of  human  reason, 
*  whatever  has  its  ground  in  their 
idea  and  destination,'  is  developed 
in  the  human  mind  by  the  higher 
principle  of  Christianity,  *  such  as 
we  see  it  actually  realised  in  Him 
who  is  its  source,  and  in  whom  is 
expressed  the  original  type  and 
model  after  which  humanity  has  to 
strive. '  The  Divine  and  the  human 
in  Christianity  interpenetrate  each 
other,  according  to  him,  so  con- 
stantly and  so  closely  that,  in  cases 
where,  by  the  influence  of  philo- 
sophical schools  or  less  spiritual 
religions,  the  soil  had  been  rendered 
suitable  for  its  reception,  Chris- 
tianity sprung  up  with  a  growth  so 
spontaneous  and  flower-like,  that  it 
seemed  itself  to  result  from  *  the 
joint  action  of  the  several  spiritual 
elentents  it  had  drawn  together.' 
On  the  other  hand,  when,  by  the 
intensity  of  its  human  sympathies, 
Christianity  was  blended  for  a  time 
with  the  impure  elements  of  human 
nature  which  clustered  round  it,  the 
-opinion  might  arise  that  the  impu- 
rity was  of  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But  its  invincible 
tendency  was  to  work  out  the  evil 
thing.  Thus  assimilating,  thus  puri- 
fying— ^more    human    than    aught 


that  is  bad  in  man,  because  truer 
to  the  normal  type  of  humanity, 
and  yet  communicating  a  Divine 
and  searching  fire  without  which 
human  nature  could  never  attain 
its  normal  development, — Christi- 
anity, as  contemplated  by  Neander, 
combined  the  *  heaven-derived  ele- 
ment of  the  Theistic  religion,* 
which  had  been  preserved  and 
transmitted  by  the  Hebrews,  with 
the  free  and  melodious  humanity  of 
Hellenic  culture,  to  usher  in  mo- 
dem civilisation.  It  was,  of  course, 
inseparable  from  these  views  that 
Neander  should  look  with  a  feeling 
as  closely  approaching  to  contempt 
as  was  possible  for  his  gentle  and 
benignant  nature  upon  those  who 
shrink  from  the  strictest  possible 
inquisition  into  every  department 
of  theological  truth.  *  Nothing,'  he 
exclaims,  'but  what  can  stand  as 
truth  before  the  scrutiny  of  genuine, 
unprejudiced  science — of  a  science 
which  does  not  see  through  the  glass 
of  a  particular  philosophical  or  dog- 
matic school — can  be  profitable  for 
instruction,  doctrine,  and  reproof.' 

Looking  upon  Neander  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  representative  of  the 
last  great  movement  of  vital  Pro- 
testantism in  Europe,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  recognise  men  very  much 
farther  removed  from  ecclesiasticism 
than  Neander,  as  taking  part  in  a 
genuine  and  effective  manner,  in 
the  same  general  enterprise.  Les- 
sing,  with  his  grand  strength  of 
intellect  and  rugged  moral  force, 
with  his  impetuosity,  his  ardour, 
his  brave  human  sympathy,  his 
unconquerable  faith  in  truth  and 
in  progress,  we  shall  call  the  less 
mighty  and  massive  but  more 
clear,  logical,  and  cultivated  Luther 
of  this  new  Reformation.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  estimate  of  Lessing,  which 
was  probably  thought  too  gene- 
rously appreciative  forty  years  ago, 
is  more  likely  to  be  deemed  un- 
duly limited  now.  *  He  is  a  sceptic,' 
says  Carlyle,  *in  many  things,  but 
the^  noblest  of  sceptics;  a  mild, 
manly,     half- careless     enthusiasm 
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straggles  thronffli  bis  indignant  nn< 
belief:  be  stands  before  us  like  a 
toilwom  but  unwearied  and  beroic 
cbampion,  earning  not  tbe  conquest 
bat  tiie  battle;  as  indeed  bimself 
admits  to  as,  tbat  ''it  is  not  tbe 
finding  of  tbe  tratb,  bat  tbe  bonest 
searcb  for  it  tbat  profits." '  Tbat 
passionate  devotion  to  tratb  wbieb 
seeks  ever,  witb  intense  insatiable 
gaze,  to  penetrate  deeper  and 
deeper  into  tbe  fountains  of  tbe 
ligbt,  will  now  be  generally  ad- 
mitted to  bold  less  of  scepticism  and 
more  of  fiedtb  tban  mere  sluggisb 
acquiescence  in  accepted  form^as. 
It  \&  being  perceived  tbat  a  brood 
of  basest  vices — ^mean  spite,  acrid 
vanity,  censoriousness,  dull  conceit, 
pusilfanimiiy,  stupid  pride,  not  spi- 
ritual but  pbarisaic,  malignant  sus- 
picion, cruel  detesiation  of  all  wbo 
dare  to  look  and  think  for  tbem- 
selves,  and  a  universal  slipperiness 
and  balf-bonesty  of  mind— can  be 
associated  witb  tbat  stolid  faitb 
wbicb  is  tbe  reverse  of  Lessing's 
scepticism.  Intellectual  intrepidity, 
on  tbe  otber  band,  tbougb  apt  to 
become  an  affectation,  and  tbougb 
tben,  in  tbe  case  of  young  men  par- 
ticularly, one  of  tbe  most  insuflfer- 
able  affectations  tbat  can  afflict 
society,  is  seen,  wben  genuine,  as  it 
emphatically  was  in  Lessing,  to 
be  tbe  parent  of  noble  and  ex- 
alted qualities  of  beart  and  soul, 
g^erosiiy,  candour,  clearness,  in- 
telligence, veracity,  magnanimity. 
Royally  gifted  in  tbe  finest  qualities 
of  tbe  logical  and  evmpatbetic,  if 
not  strictly  creative  mculties  of  tbe 
mind, — glancing  witb  magnificent 
comprehensiveness  along  tbe  course 
and  education  of  mankind,  moral, 
intellectual,  esstbetic, — a  priest  in 
the  service  alike  of  tbe  Good,  tbe 
Trae,  and  tbe  Beautiful, — Ephraim 
Lessing  was  such  a  sceptic  as,  in 
view  of  tbe  towering  presumption 
of  the  physicists,  one  would  wel- 
come in  England  at  this  hour. 

Not  far  distant  from  Lessing  in 
time,  different  exceedingly  in  all  but 
ibe  inmost  harmonies  of  soul  from 
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tbat  superb  genius,  yet  essentially  a 
fellow  worker  witb  bim  in  tbe  cause 
of  spiritual  progress,  we  behold  the 
pale,  delicate  form,  infinitely  earnest 
and  tbougbtftil,  of  Novalis.  Hia 
works  have  long  been  trodden  down 
beneath  tbe  march  of  materialistic 
science  in  Germany,  and  it  were 
bold  to  prophesy  that,  '  ascending 
pure,  the  bell-like  fame'  of  tbat 
rare  spirit  will  soon  again  make 
itself  widely  beard.  But  tbe  place 
be  occupies  is  unique  and  most  im- 
portant as  an  ardent  and  informed 
student  of  physical  science  wbo  was 
nevertheless,  in  tbe  very  roots  of 
his  being,  a  Christian  spiritualist. 
If  physical  science  is  to  have  a 
soul  of  higher  truth,  and  not  to  be 
a  mere  ministration  to  tbe  bodily 
wants  of  man, — ^if  it  is  to  expand, 
adorn,  illumine  the  temple  in  which 
man's  spirit  worships,  instead  of 
spreading  man's  table  with  daintier 
victual  at  tbe  expense  of  making 
*  bis  whole  horizon  dark,' — it  will 
have  to  think  of  some  such  spiritual 
philosophy  as  that  towards  wbicb 
Novalis  directed  it.  'Man,'  be 
says  once,  *  is  the  higher  sense  of 
our  planet.'  Tbe  human  spirit  af- 
fords the  key  to  the  physical  uni- 
verse; and  mind,  with  its  instinct  of 
creative  energy  and  its  conception 
of  law,  demonstrates  tbat  tbe  xmi- 
verse  is  no  mere  clash  of  blind 
mechanical  forces.  *  Man  ' — ^tbis 
is  another  of  bis  sayings — '  is  tbe 
eye  wbicb  earth  turns  to  heaven,' 
tne  pinnacle  of  tbe  world  cutting  tbe 
cloud  canopy,  opening  on  the  empy- 
rean, and  seeing  God.  Tbe  ex- 
istence of  an  Infinite  Spirit  is  tbe 
one  fact  which  man,  as  distin- 
guished from  otber  denizens  of  tbe 
planet,  knows;  and  this,  says  the 
imperious  physicism  of  the  day,  is 
tbe  superlative  of  falsehoods.  *0|^ 
the  world,'  Jean  Paul  prophesied 
in  grim  humour,  '  will  be  made  ^ 
a  world-machine,  of  tbe  ether  a 
gas,  of  God  a  Force,  and  of  tbe 
second  world  a  coffin.'  There  are 
some  wbo  would  pronounce  tbe  fol- 
filment  of  this  prophecy  to  be  tbe 
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consnmmation  of  humaEn  culture; 
bat  if  such  is  not  to  be  the  apo- 
theosis of  physical  science,  its  pro- 
fessors maj  find  expressions  Hke 
those  which  we  have  quoted  from 
Novalis  not  unworthy  of  attention. 
Still  more   strange  may  it  ap- 
pear to  claim,    among  those  who 
have  carried  on  the  genuine  Pro- 
testant movement  in  modem  times, 
a  place  for  Goethe.     No  man,  how- 
ever, has  illustrated  so  remarkably 
as    Goethe  the  extra-ecclesiastical 
Christianity    of  the    age.      Intel- 
lectual   impartiality,   with  infinite 
kindly  tolerance  of  nature  and  an 
intuitive  and  errorless  appreciation 
of  the  inner  meaning  of  systems  and 
the  organic  facts  of  human  life,  cha- 
racterised him.   No  one  has  realised 
with  truer  sympathy  the  old  patri- 
archal religion  as   represented  by 
Abraham.     Its  placid  contentment, 
its  non-proselytising  repose  of  faith, 
its  emotional  simplicity,  its  freedom 
&om  agitations  of  feeling,  agonised 
self-searching,  sentimental  ecstasy, 
its  sunny  breadth   and  ioyfdlness, 
its  childlike  trust  in  the  All- Father, 
were  delightful  to  Goethe.     It  may 
seem  to  some  an  absurd  remark,  but 
it  will  not  seem  so  to  Mr.  Carlyle, 
and  perhaps  not  to  Mr.  Lewes,  that 
there  was  a  broad  natural  affinity 
of  character  between  Abraham  and 
Goethe.     But  the  sense  of  sin  was 
incomparably  more  powerful  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.     Total 
absence  of  a  consciousness  of  sin, 
complete  exemption  from  self-accu- 
sation,  clear   attainment   of   reve- 
rence for  himself,  this  indeed  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  and  original 
of   the   characteristics   of   Goethe. 
The  more  remarkable  is  it  that  he 
should  have  sounded,  as  he  did,  the 
most  secret  depths  of  that  Divine 
sorrow  which  was  finished  on  the 
cross  of  Christ, — the  mystery  and 
might  of  that  crown  of  thorns  which 
was  the  weakest  and  strongest  thing 
in  human  history.    In  that  work  in 
which  Goethe  has  gone  with  deepest 
earnestness  into  his  philosophy  of 
life,  and  revealed  to  us  the  convic- 


tions from  which  the  roots  of  his 
being  drew  their  spiritual  nourish- 
ment,    we    find  him  not  only    ap- 
preciating with  exquisite   fairness 
the    riclmess     and    unity    of    the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  but  anticiparting 
some  of  the  best  and  most  favour- 
ably received  views  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ  which  have  lately 
appeared.     The  Divine  man,  as  he 
depicts    him,   *  goes    on    his    -way 
inflexibly,  and  while  he  exalts   the 
lower  to   himself,  while   he  makes 
the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  sick,  par- 
takers of  his  wisdom,  of  his  riches, 
of  his  strength,  he,  on  the   other 
hand,  in  no  way  conceals  his  Divine 
origin  ;   he  dares  to  equal  himself 
with  God,  nay,  to  declare  that  he 
himself  is  God.'     This  might  have 
suggested  the  most  profound  and 
touching  passages  in  Ecce  Homo.    Of 
the  death  of  Christ  Goethe  wrote 
in  tones  of  genuine  reverence,  from 
which    Hterary   artists  and   sensa- 
tional pi'eachers  might  alike  receive 
a  lesson.     *  We  draw,*  these  are  his 
words,  '  a  veil  over  those  sufferings, 
even  because  we  reverence  them  so 
highly.     We  hold  it   a  damnable 
audacity  to  bring  forth  tljat  tor- 
turing cross,  and  the  Holy  One  who 
suffers  on  it,  or  to  expose  them  to 
the  light  of  the  sxm,  which  hid  its 
face  when  a  reckless  world  forced 
such  a  sight  on  it ;  to  take  these 
mysterious  secrets,  in   which   the 
divine  depth  of  sorrow  lies  hid,  and 
play  with  them,  fondle  them,  trick 
them  out,   and  rest  not  until  the 
most  reverend  of  all    solemnities 
appears  vulgar  and  paltry.' 

In  these  remarks  we  may  seem  to 
have  launched  out  too  discursively. 
It  is  exceedingly  to  our  purpose, 
however,  to  show  with  what  reve- 
rence and  admiration  the  clear  hu- 
man eye  of  a  Lessing,  a  Novalis,  a 
Groethe,  looked  upon  the  religion 
and  the  Hteratui^  of  the  Bible. 
There  is  a  criticism  which  has  not 
only  divested  itself  of  ecclesiastical 
bias  and  theological  prejudice,  but 
even,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
that  piety,  that  devout  exaltation  of 
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feeling,  whicli  are  the  indispensable 
accomplishments  of  a  just  critic  of 
religious  writings.  In  this  point, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  Dr.  Davidson, 
with  all  his  high  merits,  falls  short. 
He  belongs  to  the  arid  intellectual 
flchool.  He  has  neither  the  frank 
humanity  of  Goethe  and  Lessing, 
nor  the  devout  enthusiasm  of  No- 
vaHs,  nor  that  serene  passion  of 
feith  in  Christian  ideas  which  dis- 
tinguished Neander.  Differing  from 
the  best  of  the  Germans,  he  differs 
also  unmistakably  from  the  cha- 
racteristically English  school  of 
criticism.  Jowett,  Westcott,  Al- 
ford,  Stanley,  are  visibly  inspired 
with  a  loving  admiration  for  the 
writings  they  investigate,  and  write 
in  the  interest,  so  to  speak,  not  of 
an  abstract  intellectualism,  but  of 
Christian  life.  Their  criticism, 
therefore,  has  the  glow  of  vital  fire  in 
it.  They  take  one  thing  for  granted, 
— they  set  out  with  one  firm  con- 
viction,— that  the  New  Testament 
books  are  good  books,  nay,  super- 
latively good  books.  This,  mutd- 
He  mtUandis,  is  what  all  men  agree 
in  considering  an  indispensable 
condition  of  sound  and  fruitful 
criticism  in  the  case  of  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakespeare.  Let  us  be 
understood.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  Homeric  critic,  in  order 
to  be  an  excellent  critic,  should 
believe  that  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odijssey  were  written  by  Homer, 
It  is  possible  that  a  critic,  who  is 
convinced  that  Hamlet,  Othello,  and 
A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  were 
written  by  Bacon,  may  write  per- 
tinent and  suggestive  criticism  of 
these  dramas.  But  if  a  critic  in- 
forms the  world  that  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Shakespeare,  by  whom- 
soever written,  are  bad  poetry, 
— ^insipid,  feeble,  dull,  unnatural 
or  unimaginative, — then  the  pre- 
sumption may  fairly  be  considered 
strong  that  his  criticism  will  be 
defective.  In  like  manner,  every 
circumstance  relating  to  the  au- 
thorship, the  authenticity,  the 
meaning    of  the  New  Testament 


books  is  open  to  criticism ;  but  they 
are  religious  books ;  they  are  the 
best  expression  of  the  religious 
consciousness  which  the  world  has 
seen ;  the  suffrage  of  devout  man- 
kind for  a  thousand  years  pro- 
nounces them  such.  Therefore,  as 
the  ablest  man  who  is  devoid  of 
poetic  sympathy  cannot  profitably 
criticise  Homer,  the  most  learned 
and  keen-sighted  critic  who  lacks 
devotional  sympathy  will  fail  in 
criticising  the  New  Testament. 

Taken  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
these  writings  contain  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  divinest  life  that  ever 
shed  the  ray  of  its  serene  holiness 
and  loving  purity,  its  tender,  and 
comprehensive,  and  all-conquering 
humanity,  upon  mankind.  How  it 
came  there  is  not  the  question. 
There  it  is;  painted  against  the  ever- 
lasting azure  in  hues  as  purely  bright 
as  the  lilies  of  heaven,  yet  with  a 
ruddy,  homely  glow,  as  of  earth's 
household  fires;  a  poem-picture,  a 
celestial  idyll,  yet  belonging  to  the 
very  earth,  and  executed  here  and 
there  with  broken,  faltering  touch 
as  of  the  feeble  human  hand.  Such 
is  the  life  of  Christ  as  portrayed  in 
the  synoptical  gospels.  And  though 
differing  greatly  from  these,  are  not 
the  writings  which  purport  to  be 
by  John  and  Paul,  whether  they 
rise  to  the  altitudes  of  devotional 
abstraction  or  thrill  with  the  ecsta- 
sies of  religious  enthusiasm,  a  mani- 
fest record  of  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions as  sacred  as  ever  glowed  in 
human  bosoms,  sentiments  and 
emotions  which  the  witness  of  our 
hearts  attests,  responding  as  we  do 
to  their  lofty  inspirations  in  essen- 
tially the  same  manner  as  that  iu 
which  we  kindle  at  the  august 
sentiments  of  Plato,  but  in  a  still 
higher  degree  ? 

The  elements  by  the  introduction 
of  which  into  poetry  its  excel leneo 
would  be  destroyed  are  folly  and 
feebleness ;  and  the  correspond  in  jr 
elements,  by  the  introduction  of 
which  into  religious  compositions, 
their  worth  would  be  transformed 
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into  worthlessBess,  are  falsehood 
and  knavery.  The  tendency  and 
the  alleged  result  of  the  particiilar 
school  of  German  criticism  to 
which  Dr.  Davidson  adheres  have 
been  to  discover  lines  of  refined 
cunning,  of  subtle  knavery,  run- 
ning through  the  structural  mass 
of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
We  are  anxious  to  avoid  language 
too  strong  for  the  occasion.  We 
by  no  means  affirm  that  literary 
forgery  in  the  earliest  ages  of  our 
era  was  deemed  so  heinous  a  crime 
as  we  now  hold  it  to  be.  But  the 
most  guarded  recollection  of  this 
fact  permits  us  to  state  that,  if 
the  Tubingen  criticism  is  correct, 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  known  by 
the  name  of  Luke  and  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  believed  by  the  Church  to 
have  been  by  John,  were  cool,  keen, 
fEir-sighted  ecclesiastical  schemers, 
who  wrote  with  a  purpose  they  stu- 
diously concealed,  who  deliberately 
falsified  intelligence,  misrepresented 
facts,  invented  incidents,  and  told 
what,  in  commercial  epochs,  are 
called  lies.  The  person  who  called 
himself  Luke  wrote  with  the  intent 
of  *  levelling  up '  one  apostle  to  the 
rank  of  another,  and  of  slily  dis- 
crediting a  sect  of  the  period.  He 
either  invented  such  parables  as 
those  of  the  prodigal  son  and  the 
lost  sheep,  or  he  modified  them  to 
suit  his  ends.  He  supplied  visions 
as  might  be  required,  put  in  mi- 
racles where  they  were  wanted, 
altered  the  words  of  speakers  as 
he  thought  fit.  When  his  work 
was  done,  the  Church,  strange  to 
say,  accepted  it  with  gratitude,  not 
to  him  but  to  an  imaginary  author, 
and  with  a  sublime  disinterested- 
ness he  retired  into  impenetrable 
oblivion.  Not  until  nearly  two 
thousand  years  after  he  executed 
his  forgery  was  the  fact  of  his  ex- 
istence discovered,  his  name  lying 
beyond  reach  of  conjecture.  The 
performance  of  him  who  adopted 
the  pseudonym  John  was  still  more 
thorough-going,  audacious,  and  as- 


tonishing.   All  other  forgeries  pale 
before  that  of  this  mighty  master 
in  the  art.     He  assumed,  to  be^n 
with,  a  tone  of  spiritual  and  ethical 
exaltation  from  the  aerial  altitude 
of  which  the  tone  of  Plato's  Fhaedofv 
would  be  a  descent.     He  invented 
prayers  of  ineffable  sanctity   and 
fervour,  and  put  them    into    the 
mouth  of  Christ  as  his  communing 
with  the  Father.     He  excogitated^ 
in  all  the  fulness  of  its  dramatic  de- 
tail, the  resurrection  of  Lazams, 
and  wrote  it  down  as  an  actual  in- 
cident.    His  book  was  in  a  marvel- 
lously short  time  accepted  as  the 
composition  of  the  Apostle  John,  but 
he  too  managed  to  dive  at  once  into 
the  sea  of  forgetfulness,  leaving  not 
a  trace  behind.     Such  is  a  literal, 
unadorned  statement  of  the  latest 
results  of  the  Tiibin^n  criticism, 
which  results  Dr.  Davidson  imports. 
We  use  this  last  word  advisedly ;  for,. 
though  recognising  the  honesty,  in- 
dustry, immense  energy  of  Dr.  Da- 
vidson's volumes,  we  fiiil  to  discover 
in  them  any  original  element.     His 
thorough-going  acceptance  of  the 
destructive  criticism  in  the  case  of 
St.  John — his  decision  that  the  wri- 
ter of  the  Gospel  was  an  unknown 
forger  of  the  middle  of  the  second 
century — may  or  may  not  be  *  new 
in  England,  but  is  an  acceptance 
merely. 

There  is  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
even  in  the  work  of  destruction 
when  it  is  the  form  in  which  effect 
is  given  to  a  philosophical  theory 
ardently  believed.  The  Tubingen 
critics,  in  destroying  the  religious 
history  of  the  world  according  to 
the  Christians,  were  constructing  a 
religious  history  of  the  world  ac- 
cording to  Hegel,  or  at  lowest  pre- 
paring a  basis  for  it.  But  Dr. 
Davidson  has  not  this  advantage. 
He  is  not  an  impassioned  Hegelian. 
For  him  we  cannot  imagine  more 
severe  and  dry  exertion,  more  stem 
and  wearing  toil,  than  that  of  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  Baur  and  his 
disciples.  In  a  spirit  of  unaffected 
appreciation,  nay,  of  amazement,  we 
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acknowledge  the  industiy,  the  pa- 
taecce,  the  thoroughness,  displayed 
in  these  yolomes.  The  entire  dis- 
fertation  on  the  Grospel  of  John  is 
%  marrel  of  negative  criticism. 
The  most  wonderftil  part  of  it,  as 
k  strikes  ns,  is  that  in  which  Dr. 
Davidson  undertakes  to  prove  that 
Jnstiii  was  unacquainted  with  the 
fourth  GospeL  He  does  not  in- 
deed convince  us.  His  toil  seems 
Mke  that  of  following,  one  by  one, 
the  touches  of  light  in  a  Turner 
picture,  and  trying  to  prove  that 
each  -was  an  accidental  stroke  of 
the  brush.  That  there  should  be 
from  thirty-fivo  to  forty  passages 
in  one  writing,  in  all  of  which  it 
k  more  or  less  probable  and  in 
lome  of  which  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  allusion  is  made  to  another 
writing,  and  yet  that  the  writer 
of  the  former  had  never  seen  the 
latter,  would,  we  think,  be  a  coinci- 
dence unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  and  is  practically  an  im- 
possibility. Dr.  Davidson  fails,  we 
think,  to  see  that  the  cumulative 
argument  is  against  him,  and  that 
if  eTen  a  bare  possibility  of  reference 
having  been  made  by  Justin  to  John 
in  say  forty  places  remains,  the 
EkeHhood  that  Justin  had  read  our 
Gospel  will  be  exceedingly  strong. 
But  for  resolute,  patient,  unrewarded 
toil,  for  power  of  keen,  microscopio 
icrutiny,  as  exhibited  in  the  long 
enterprise  of  erasing  traces  of  John 
from  the  pages  of  Justin,  Dr.  Da- 
vidson has  a  right  to  respectful 
acknowledgment. 

Cunning,  subtlety,  pious  diplo- 
macy do  not  turn  out  consummate 
excdlence.  Nobleness  alone  pro- 
duces nobleness.  Knavery,  even 
refined  and  half-conscious  knavery, 
is  corrosive ;  it  rusts,  it  consumes,  it 
destroys ;  it  does  not  inlay  with  the 
fine  gold  or  imperishable  enamel  of 
New  Testament  work.  No  plaus- 
ible, pretentious,  glozing,  egotistical 
quack  was  equal  to  the  production 
of  a  GU>spel  of  John.  Lessing 
would,  we  think,  have  stamped  his 
foot  impatiently  at  the  elaborate 


theories  of  forgery  brought  forward 
by  the  Tubingen  critics,  and  Goethe 
would  have  smiled  in  incredulous 
irony  at  their  stupendous  toil  in 
proving  the  impossible. 

There  is  criticism  and  criticism : 
the  criticism  which  is  searching  but 
sympathetic,  the  criticism  which 
is  merely  destructive.  In  a  garden 
in  summer,  you  may  see  an  active 
party  of  gardeners  bringing  their 
hydraulic  apparatus  to  bear  upon  a 
stately  fruit-bearing  tree.  They 
lash  it  with  impetuous  showers, 
wash  off  blight  and  parasitic  disease, 
bring  the  dead  wood  shattering  to 
the  ground.  The  tree  is  incalcula- 
bly benefited  ;  every  leaf  drinks  in 
more  freely  the  air  and  the  sun- 
light ;  and  the  fruit-clusters  are 
richer  and  fairer  in  harvest.  You 
may  see  a  tree  also  which  has  been 
taken  possession  of  by  a  colony  of 
caterpillars.  For  a  time  its  leaves 
and  branches  present  a  scene  of 
liveliest  animation.  But  gradually 
every  green  thing  disappears;  the 
tree  is  reduced  to  a  fretwork  of  bare 
poles;  and  the  caterpillars  them- 
selves find,  not  only  that  the  tree  is 
killed,  but  that  their  occupation 
is  gone.  The  former  critical  opera- 
tion cannot  be  too  vigorously  per- 
formed upon  the  Christian  tree  of 
the  nations,  but  if  critics  perform 
only  the  office  of  the  caterpillar  the 
triumph  of  their  science  will  be  at 
the  same  time  its  extinction.  We 
may,  indeed,  be  told  that  no  tree 
was  ever  killed  by  caterpillars 
which  did  not  deserve  to  be  killed  ; 
and  that,  if  the  caterpillars  also 
died,  they  honourably  obeyed  that 
law  of  nature  which  ordiuns  that 
when  a  creature  has  done  its  work 
it  shall  cease  to  draw  its  wages. 
This  is  true.  But  we  do  not  argue 
with  those  who  wholly  condemn 
and  disallow  religion,  as  dependent 
upon  connection  and  communication 
between  God  and  man  ;  and  no  one 
seriously  disputes  that,  if  the  soul 
of  man  has  converse  with  its  Maker, 
and  if  a  certain  order  of  emotions,  du- 
ties, habitudes,  institutions,  arising 
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from  this  converse,  have  a  legiti- 
mate and  permanent  place  in  civi- 
lisation, the  Christian  Scriptures 
comprise  the  best  and  most  autho- 
ritative rehgious  literature  in  ex- 
istence. Criticism  is  essentiallj  a 
derivative,  essentially  a  subordinate 
science,  and  this  is  true  no  less  of 
religious  than  of  poetical  criticism. 
The  great  poet  comes  first;  the 
critic  constructs  canons 'from  his 
poems.  Mistaken  estimates  of 
poetical  worth  and  ability  may 
temporarily  prevail,  and  individual 
intellects  of  great  power,  nay,  even 
of  great  poetical  genius,  may  assent 
to  them.  A  vigorous  criticism  will 
rectify  these  mistakes.  But  though 
a  critic  may  bring  down  Kotzebue 
to  his  proper  level,  no  critic  will 
supersede  Homer.  To  do  this  may 
not  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  im- 
possible ;  but  a  poet  greater  than 
Homer,  a  poet  whose  works  will 
demonstrate  to  us  that  Homer  was 
afber  all  a  trivial  and  discordant 
versifier,  must  arise  before  it  will 
be  done.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not 
absolutely  inconceivable  that  a  reli- 
gious genius  may  arise  who  will 
show  that  the  religious  instincts  of 
humanity  are  misr^resented  and 
betrayed  in  the  New  Testament; 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  proved 
by  men  in  whom  all  the  religious 
sympathies  are  exceptionably  feeble, 
who  are  unmoved  by  outbursts  of 
religious  feeling, — such,  for  example, 
as  we  meet  with  in  Paul's  letters 
and  in  the  fourth  Gospel, — ^to  which 
religious  natures  from  Clement  of 
Bome  to  Thomas  Carlyle  have  re- 
sponded with  the  deepest  thrills  of 
answering  emotion. 

A  large  proportion,  however,  of 
the  Biblical  criticism  which  has 
appeared  in  the  recent  period  in 
Europe,  is  that  of  the  spiritual 
gardener,  not  that  of  the  spiritual 
caterpillar.  Inestimable  have  been 
the  benefits  it  has  conferred.  It 
has  searched  with  the  keen  but 
genial  beam  of  informed  reason  the 
mrking  places  of  bigotry  and  super- 


stition, of  pious  folly  and  of  priestly 
fraud,  and  the  old  tree  has  gained 
new  vigour,  so  that  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  shake  itself  out  of  obsolete 
forms  of  dogmatic  system,  and 
throw  out  its  branches  in  the  open 
air.  To  adopt  another  figure,  mo- 
dem criticism  has  recalled  us  to 
the  simplicity  of  religious  truth,  as 
contrasted  with  the  huge  system- 
building  of  theologians.  Extreme 
elaboration  may,  in  certain  in- 
stances, neutrahse  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence it  is  intended  to  promote. 
An  unsophisticated  conscience  has 
more  power  to  keep  a  man  moral, 
than  acquaintance  with  a  thou- 
sand volumes  of  casuistry ;  and  the 
simple  facts  of  Christ's  life,  seen  in 
connection  with  that  intense  and 
radiant  glow  of  spiritual  fervour 
which  they  kindled  in  the  world, 
and  which  we  have  at  its  purest 
in  the  New  Testament  books,  pos- 
sess a  mightier  influence  to  quicken 
and  purify  the  religious  conscious- 
ness in  man,  to  give  him  assurance 
of  a  Divine  law,  than  whole  libra- 
ries of  theology.  Morality  and  reli- 
gion are  thus  seen  in  their  ancient 
and  blissM  alHance,  and  the  great 
religious  names  of  all  times  and 
nations  are  found  to  have  been 
subscribed  to  essentially  one  faith. 
Unbiassed  by  ecclesiastical  par- 
tisanship, unprejudiced  by  theo- 
logical system,  modem  criticism 
looks  back  under  the  rim  of  that 
cloud  of  misunderstanding  which 
has  canopied  the  religious  world 
to  the  cl(3ar  morning  of  Christian 
unity,  and,  in  the  cidmness  of  the 
dawn,  may  venture  to  read  a  pre- 
sage of  stillness  and  harmony  in 
the  eventide.  The  Ultramontamsm 
which  sits  as  an  incubus  on  the 
breast  of  Boman  Catholic  Europe^ 
the  infallible  dogmatism  which  lays 
its  chains  upon  spiritual  freedom  in 
Protestant  lands,  may  both  pass 
swijflly  away,  and  Christendom,  in 
both  its  sections,  may  learn  at  lasi 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 


•pHARLOTTE,  I  want  to  prepare 
\J  Jrou  for  a  gentleman  whom 
Mr.  Wedderbnm  Las  invited  to 
dinner/  Mrs.  Wedderbnm  said,  in 
the  dull  dnsk  of  a  winter  afternoon, 
entering  and  seating  herself  in 
Charlotte's  room,  where  Charlotte 
according  to  formula  was  going 
languidly  through  some  appointed 
item  in  her  list  of  duties,  before 
dressing  for  dinner. 

Ever  since  the  dismissal  of  Tom- 
my Spens  and  the  sailing  of  his 
regiment,  which  Charlotte  had  seen 
months  ago  noted  in  the  newspapers, 
she  had  never  said  a  word  or  looked 
a  look  against  her  father  and  mo- 
ther's decision.  She  had  not  once 
again  withdrawn  from  the  family 
circle,  or  broken  an  engagement  in 
the  busy  round  of  trivial  occupa- 
tions— drops  in  a  placid  sea  which 
filled  her  life.  Such  perfect  sub- 
mission and  compliance  without 
outward  necessity  and  hardship, 
alforded  a  finer,  truer  test  of  a 
woman's  temper  than  cowering 
under  persecution  or  yielding  to 
outrage  could  have  done.  Withal 
and  in  spite  of  herself,  the  girl 
looked  as  if  she  had  received  a 
blow.  She  did  not  fall  ill,  and  she 
did  not  quarrel  with  her  ^ends, 
destiny,  or  Providence.  She  walked 
and  worked,  spoke  and  laughed, 
the  last  perhaps  oftener  and  louder, 
though  more  tremulously  than  be- 
fore; but  it  was  as  if  the  spirit  had 
gone  out  of  the  play,  the  pith  out 
of  the  body,  the  ¥rine  been  drained 
from  the  banquet. 

*  There  is  no  occasion  for  speak- 
ing of  it  to  the  other  girls,'  Mrs. 
Wedderbnm  said — ^as  if  she  had 
forgotten  that  she-  had  not  yet 
spoken  of  it  to  Charlotte — *  because 
of  course  they  will  not  appear  at 


table,  but  I  have  had  to  give  a  hint 
to  that  magpie,  Miss  Murdoch — 
yes,  dear,  I  don't  often  call  names, 
I  detest  the  practice,  but  she  is  a 
magpie,  and  if  it  were  not  that, 
after  all,  I  can  depend  upon  her  prin- 
ciples '  —  Mrs.  Wedderbnm  wan- 
dered away  again,  forcing  Charlotte 
to  shake  ofi*  her  languor  and  open 
her  kind  eyes  to  see  what  had  come 
to  mamma — 'if  her  French  were 
not  good  so  far,  her  music  very 
good,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  to 
part  with  Miss  Murdoch.' 

*  I  don't  know  that  any  one  else 
would  get  on  better  with  the  girls, 
mamma,  except  one  of  those  very 
superior  women  one  is  frightened 
to  think  of.  And  we  are  not  so 
very  superior  ourselves,  as  to  be 
entitled  to  look  for  phcBuixes.  What 
do  you  think  ?  ' 

*  There  is  one  thing  I  think — we 
are  not  able  to  pay  for  them.  I  am 
ashamed  not  to  be  able  to  heighten 
Miss  Murdoch's  very  moderate 
salary,  as  it  is.' 

Then  Charlotte  supposed  that 
poor  mamma  was  ruffled  about 
money  matters,  as  she  very  well 
might  be,  though  she  kept  so  good 
a  heart  and  face  on  them  in  general, 
and  Charlotte  tried  her  soft  hand 
at  smoothing  down  the  plumes: 
*  Louey  and  Laura  are  so  big  and 
womanly  (really  I  think  they  are 
more  womanly  than  I  am),  won't 
they  be  brought  out  soon  now — that 
is  if  they  don't  go  to  school  ?  ' 

But  the  plumes  would  not  be 
smoothed  down,  though  a  tartness 
not  wholly  unpleasant,  so  much 
was  it  allied  to  animation,  and  so 
frank  as  to  be  almost  genial,  was 
the  utmost  amount  of  temper  which 
Mrs.  Weddei*bum  was  in  the  habit 
of  displaying.     '  I  don't^^^all  a  ten- 
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dency  to  unroliness  womanliness, 
but  the  reverse.  I  disapprove  en- 
tirely of  fast  young  women,  and  I 
don't  choose  to  have  three  young 
ladies  at  once  to  look  after.  Ab  to 
going  to  school,'  continued  Mrs. 
Wedderbum,  waxing  snappish  as 
well  as  tart,  '  the  difficulty  is  rather 
where  are  we  to  get  bread  to  eat 
this  winter.  The  colonies  are  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state.  I  don't 
blame  the  poor  boys  altogether,'  she 
added,  softening,  *  but  I  doubt  sadly 
that  ikeve  is  a  want  of  enterprise 
or  a  want  of  consideration  about 
them,  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
continually  writing  home  for  remit- 
tances.' 

*  Poor  mamma,'  exclaimed  Char- 
lotte, taking  the  high-spirited 
woman's  hand,  as  much  impressed 
by  so  rare  an  admission  of  di£Q- 
culties  as  if  it  had  been  the  utter 
breakdown  of  a  weaker  woman  ; 
'you  and  papa  have  so  much  to 
think  of  and  care  for — afler  all  your 
trouble  with  your  family  already — 
getting  up  in  years,  too,  as  you  two 
are.' 

*My  dear  Charlotte,'  murmured 
Mrs.  Wedderbum,  rallying  a  little, 
*  pray  don't  superannuate  us  by  way 
of  consolation.' 

*  No ;  but  when  other  people  find 
a  recompense  in  ease,  and  reflected 
honour,  and  enjoyment,  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  not  a  boy,  if  I  could  not 
have  served  you  better — not  that  I 
blame  our  boys,  poor  fellows  !  I'm 
sure  I'd  have  done  fifty  times 
worse,  and  been  a  hundr^  times 
greater  a  plague.  I'm  plague  enough 
as  a  girl.' 

*iou! — you  are  the  greatest 
comfort  1  have,  or  ever  expect  to 
have,  though  I  don't  want  to  make 
you  conceited,'  declared  Mrs.  Wed- 
derbum, in  one  of  those  sudden,  ex- 
ceptional bursts  of  fondness,  which 
are  all-powerful  from  such  a  woman. 
'  But  about  the  gentleman  who  is 
coming  to  dinner,'  she  resumed  in 
her  ordinary  tone  :  *  I  dare  say  you 
will  be  surprised,  but  you  must  see 


the  propriety  of  having  him  for  a 
guest.  It  is  the  sailor-nabob.  Cap- 
tain Ord,  who  has  got  Dalgordon. 
Upon  my  word,  the  determination 
which  that  man  has  shown  to  raise 
himself,  even  among  the  county 
j^entry,  is  very  commendable.  If 
there  is  a  thing  I  respect  and  ad- 
mire in  a  man,  next  to  his  worthily 
wearing  an  old  renown,  it  is  the 
native  force  of  character,^  even  in 
what  is  the  original  rugged  rough- 
ness of  all  gems,  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  founder  of  a  £unily.  I 
don't  know  if  I  ever  told  you,  though 
I  am  not  the  woman  to  be  a  bit 
ashamed  of  it,'  continued  Mrs.  Wed- 
derbum, who  had  recovered  from 
her  momentary  worry  and  depres- 
sion, and  was  in  full  flow  of  tidk — 
'my  own  grandfather — (like  the 
grandfiither  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Craven,  of  whom  I  hear  you  and 
the  girls  and  Miss  Murdoch  talk- 
ing, as  the  champion  and  second 
husband  of  a  king's  daughter  and  a 
king's  widow,  Elizabeth  of  England 
and  Bohemia  by  birth  and  marriage, 
and  queen  of  hearts  in  her  own 
right) — went  up  to  London  with 
pack-horses,  and  entered  a  brew- 
ery first  as  a  drayman.  My  grand- 
father was  not  Lord  Mjayor  of 
London,  but  he  died  and  left  behind 
him  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  that  fine  place  Nunham  Hall, 
down  in  Kent,  of  which  you  have 
often  heard  me  speak.  I  was  only 
a  younger  child  of  his  younger 
child,  but  I  had  my  share,  and  was 
"  a  fortune  "  (good  lack  !  where  is 
it  gone  ?)  when  I  came  out,  on  his 
account.' 

*  Ah  I  yes — ^I  know.  However,  I 
was  not  aware  you  were  demo- 
cratic;' and  Charlotte  raised  her 
brown  brows.  *I  conclude  this 
Oatness  sailor  is  sharp  and  money- 
making,  as  so  many  of  them  are ; 
but  his  behaviour  to  one  of  those 
poor  plain  Miss  Quhairs  of  Sandy- 
croft,  of  which  Boswell  Erskine 
told  me — and  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  what  a  passion  Boswell 
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put  herself  into  about  it — was  not 
at  all  pretty  behaviour.' 

*My  dear' — Mrs.  Wedderbum 
laid  down  the  law  decisively— 
'Boswell  Erskine  has  all  the  low 
gossip  of  the  town.  Where  she 
gets  it,  or  what  interest  she  can 
find  in  it,  goodness  only  knows.  It 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
forced  to  keep  you  away  from  her, 
because  it  is  positively  distressing, 
the  degree  to  which  she  is  letting 
herself  down.  Bat  about  the  woman 
Quhair :  I  think  she  showed  what 
she  was  when  she  threatened  Gap- 
tain  Ord  with  his  boyish  letters, 
and  took  his  money.' 

*'  Well,  certainly,  mamma,'  agreed 
eiven  Charlotte,  *it  was  bad;  she 
could  not  have  been  much  worth. 
A  woman  who  weighs  herself  in 
the  balance  against  money  must  be 
dreadfully,  shamefully  unwomanly ; 
and  that  is  leaving  out  of  sight  the 
indeHcate  exposure  of  her  wrongs.' 

*  No  doubt.  I  think  also,  Char- 
lotte, that  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of 
justice,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the 
letter,  to  forbid  that  a  man  who 
has  shown  himself  a  superior  man, 
like  Captain  Ord,  should  have  a 
chance  of  freeing  himself  from 
the  misery  and  disgrace  of  an  early 
unhappy  entanglement.  He  has 
given  her  what  she  sought,  and 
what  more  would  you  have?  It 
is  not  generous  to  be  for  ever 
bringing  up  the  story  against  him. 
For  my  piurt,  I  consider  that  Cap- 
tain Ord  deserves  to  be  encouraged; 
but  more  than  that — ^for  I  shall 
make  no  pretences,  child — your 
fifbther  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  him  in  business  connected 
with  the  boundaries  and  the  rights 
of  the  two  estates.  Captain  Ord 
may  either  be  very  obliging — in- 
deed^  I  believe  he  has  obliged  us 
already — or  very  troublesome ;  and 
you  have  some  idea  how  ill  fitted 
poor  dear  papa  is  to  bear  any  new 
burden,  or  contend  vrith  a  fresh 
adversary.' 

'  Of  course  it  is  right,  if  you  and 


papa  think  so ;  but  will  the  man 
like  it — ^will  he  know  how  to  behave 
himself  ? '  hesitated  Charlotte. 

*My  love,  the  world  is  wide 
contrasted  with  Oatness.'  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  could  hardly  keep 
from  smiling  at  her  daughter's  illi- 
berality.  *  I  grant  you  Captain  Ord 
is  nobody,  or  rather  was  nobody,  in 
point  of  extraction  here.  But  he  has 
played  his  part  in  the  great  world, 
and  a  very  manly,  spirited,  success- 
ful part  it  seems  to  have  been.  You 
need  not  refuse  to  credit  him  with 
the  outside  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
which  any  butler  may  pick  up ; 
and  after  all,  some  butlers  are  the 
most  gentlemanlike  men  I  can  re- 
member.' 

Charlotte  did  not  again  cry  out 
on  mamma's  development  of  radical 
principles.  She  had  got  so  f^r  ac« 
customed  to  it,  that  she  contented 
herself  with  protesting, 

\  I  did  not  mean  to  affront  Cap- 
tain Ord.  I  dare  say  it  was  silly  of 
me ;  but  I  judged  from  the  vulgarity 
of  his  appearance.' 

'  Oh !  appearances  are  the  most 
deceitful  things  in  the  world.  Think 
of  a  king  of  England's  earning  the 
name  of  Yeoman  G^eorge,  Turnip 
Gfeorge  !  You  could  not  expect  but 
that  there  would  be  a  little  surface 
coarseness,  a  little  of  the  '*  rough 
diamond  "  quality  of  which  I  was 
speaking,  about  tiiis  self-made,  cou- 
rageous, clever  Laird  of  Dalgordon. 
I  protest  I  think  him  rather  a  fine- 
looking  man,  as  men  go.  When  he 
was  captain  of  an  East  Indiaman, 
Captain  Ord  must  have  seen  good 
society  in  his  own  vessel,  and  sat  at 
the  table  with  as  good  people  as  we 
are,  Charlotte.' 

Charlotte  felt  ashamed  of  her 
fietstidiousness.  ^  I  am  satisfied.  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  supercilious  and 
disdainful' 

*•  People  will  say  we  ought  not  to 
be  too  particular,'  reflected  Mrs. 
Wedderbum,  with  a  return  of  her 
sadness  and  bitterness.  'We  are 
sinking  fast  into  a  shifty  family; 
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girls  and  boys  robbed  of  their  natu- 
ral advantages,  racking  our  brains 
to  make  the  two  ends  meet.  And  I 
can  see  for  myself  that  the  world  is 
quite  ready  to  show  us  the  cold 
shoulder.  Not  only  servants  and 
tradespeople  presume  and  are  saucy, 
but  our  own  class  is  meaner  than 
I  should  have  thought  it.  Lady 
Foulis  has  driven  twice  into  Oat- 
ness  to  my  certain  knowledge  with- 
out calling ;  and  Mrs.  Lamb  has  not 
so  much  has  answered  the  note  I 
wrote  to  her  about  the  club  books, 
a  fortnight  ago.' 

*  Mamma,  I  am  convinced  these 
were  not  intentional  slights,'  Char- 
lotte interposed,  earnestly.  'I  heard 
yesterday  that  the  Foulis  have  scar- 
latina in  their  house.  Very  Hkely 
Lady  Foulis  had  driven  in  from 
Balmyi-e  to  see  the  doctor  again, 
she  is  so  anxious  about  the  children. 
She  would  not  know  whether  our 
children  had  ever  had  the  com- 
plaint; and  it  stopped  short  with 
Mattie,  did  it  not  ?  Then,  Mrs. 
Lamb  is  so  lazy,  I  don't  credit  she 
would  answer  a  note  herself  on  any 
motive  short  of  saving  a  person's 
life.  The  note  must  He  till  the 
boys*  tutor,  or  the  nursery  gover- 
ness or  Mr.  Lamb,  can  be  got  to 
take  it  up.  You  may  depend  upon 
it  my  explanation  is  the  right  one. 
The  Erskines  are  as  poor  as  we  are, 
and  the  Foulis  and  the  Lambs  do 
not  give  them  up.' 

*  1  really  believe  because  the 
Erskines  would  not  care,  human 
beings  are  so  perverse.  The  Ers- 
kines would  not  mind,  they  are 
growing  so  odd,  every  one  of  them : 
Mr.  Ersldne  with  his  learning,  Mrs. 
Erskine  with  her  valetudinarianism, 
and  Boewell  with  her  independence. 
I  foncy  the  neighbours  take  them 
up  as  curiosities  in  dress  and  every- 
thing else.  I  should  not  care  to 
stand  on  such  a  footing,  or  to  have 
any  of  my  family  stand  on  it.  It 
is  better  you  should  be  quite  aware 
of  the  truth.  I  am  sorry  to  vex 
you,  dear,  only  it  may  be  breaking 


it  to  you  in  time.  The  Erskines 
are  very  much  embarrassed  in  their 
circumstances — that  is  well  known 
— they  themselves  make  no  con- 
cealment of  it,  but  flaunt  the  fact 
in  what  I  call  a  grossly  indelicate 
manner;  and  it  is  very  much 
doubted  whether  Mr.  Erskine  vrill 
be  able  to  keep  the  Rymont.  Still 
they  are  not  a  large  family ;  they 
are  not  so  necessitous  as  we  are. 
It  is  likely  that  they  will  go  abroad, 
and  live  cheaply  in  good  style  there 
(not  that  they  value  style)  ;  and 
enough  may  be  saved  out  of  the 
wreck  to  provide  for  Boswell,  the 
one  child  of  the  family.  Charlotte, 
the  case  is  very  different  with  us,  who 
are  a  swarm  of  what  Scotch  people 
in  their  satire  call  "gentle  beggars." 

Notwithstanding  her  strong 
statement  of  the  family  poverty, 
Mrs.  Wedderburn  was  imperative 
that  Charlotte  should  dress  in  her 
silk  gauze,  even  for  so  sorry  a 
stranger  as  Captain  Ord,  and  Mrs. 
Wedderburn  herself  selected  the 
blue  velvet  band,  which  should  be 
sufficiently  simple  and  should  yet 
relieve  the  simplicity  of  Charlotte's 
hair. 

To  Charlotte — a  shade  put  out 
and  vexed  by  a  communication,  the 
substance  of  which  she  had  known 
very  well  before,  but  which  seemed 
to  acquire  a  reality  from  being 
said  in  so  many  words  duly  im- 
pressed upon  her — and  utterly  guile- 
less of  any  ulterior  motive,  the  ad- 
ditions to  her  toilet  were  vaniiy 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  She  ac- 
quiesced in  them  in  habitual  defer- 
ence to  her  mother,  and  under  a 
vague  impression  that  it  would  be 
disrespectful  to  her  father's  guest 
to  omit  them.  She  did  it  sweetly 
because  the  girl  was  sweet.  She 
did  not  even  see  any  cause  for 
thinking  particularly  of  Tommy 
Spens,  smoking  his  solitary  cigar 
beneath  the  fiery  cross  at  his  Bur- 
mese station,  as  she  dressed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  civil  to  Captain 
Ord. 
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It  was  certainly  necessary  to  af- 
ford Miss  Murdoch  and  her  charge 
a  hint  of  the  visitor,  and  of  the  be- 
haviour which  was  expected  from 
them  in  the  background,  above  all 
in  the  case  of  Miss  Murdoch.  That 
preceptress  of  youth  had  connived 
at  and  applauded  Louisa  Wedder- 
burn's  caricature  of  the  great  sea 
Ci^tain,  flourishing  his  broad  hand 
— too  white  in  its  soft  fatness  now, 
and  chenshed  as  if  it  had  never  in- 
curred tar  or  pulled  a  rope  in  the 
whole  term  of  its  existence — in 
order  to  show  off  his  magnificent 
diamond  ring,  the  gift  of  a  rajah 
or  a  begum  at  the  least.  Miss 
Murdoch  had  entered  with  vir- 
tuous, maidenly  scorn  and  indig- 
nation into  the  minutest  details  of 
the  breaking  off  of  Captain  Ord's 
engagement  with  his  first  love, 
Miss  Suffie  Quhair,  and  had  heaped 
condemnation  more  impartially  than 
Oatness  did,  upon  the  couple.  But 
at  this  moment  a  change  came  over 
the  spirit  of  Miss  Murdoch's  dream. 
She  was  fully  alive  to  the  rare  ac- 
cident which  brought  to  the  Park 
a  laird,  a  brother  laird,  who  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disadvantage  of  his 
antecedents,  was  not  altogether  re- 
moved from  herself  in  position ;  so 
that  if  Captain  Ord  thought  of  con- 
necting himself  remotely  with  the 
county  gentry  by  marrying  an  ac- 
complished woman,  quite  a  lady  in 
maimers,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  Misses 
Wedderbum  of  the  Park,  why,  no 
one  would  say  there  was  any  mis- 
alliance in  the  union  which  would 
substitute  Miss  Murdoch  for  Miss 
Sufi^  Quhair.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  a  great  rise  in  the  social 
scale  for  f^  lady,  and  there  would 
be  an  immense  superiority  in  Dal- 
gordon  to  the  most  flourishing  esta- 
blishment of  the  professor  of  music. 
Miss  Murdoch  was  not  very  mer- 
oenaxy,  but  the  temptation  was 
gHttoing  and  unique ;  she  was  not 
over  wise  with  her  accomplishments, 
but  she  was  sane,  this  plain-headed 


governess,  in  spite  of  her  excitable, 
variable  spirits  and  not  too  well 
regulated  imagination.  She  was 
perfectly  aware  that  no  other  laird 
was  likely  to  come  in  her  way, 
either  at  the  Park  or  elsewhere,  at 
whom  she  could  set  her  cap  with 
the  most  distant  prospect  of  success. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  should  administer 
a  tolerably  severe  lesson  to  Miss 
Murdoch  on  that  lady's  place  in 
society,  and  on  the  comparative 
terms  of  equahty  established  al- 
ready between  Mrs.  Wedderbum 
and  Captain  Ord.  This  must  be 
before  Miss  Murdoch  made  her  ap- 
pearance with  her  pupils  in  the 
Park  drawing-room  armed  for  tea 
and  conquest,  casting  sheeps'-eyes 
at  the  prize  of  the  old  sailor  lover 
to  whom  Suffie  Quhair,  in  the  shade 
of  the  threshing-mill  at  Sandycroft, 
had  stooped  in  her  day,  dreaming 
a  brief  woman's  dream  of  romance 
and  disinterestedness.  Such  were 
the  chances  of  life  that  Captain  Ord 
was  the  hero  of  Oatness,  the  hero 
of  the  Park  drawing-room,  while 
Suffie,  no  way  released  from  her 
occupation  by  the  pecuniary  dou- 
ceur which  had  been  paid  to  her, 
was  still  engaged  in  determining 
whether  Homie  (an  inauspicious 
name  for  a  cow  in  Scotland,  but  the 
Misses  Quhair  were  not  imagina- 
tive, so  not  superstitious)  had  a 
spool  in  her  cloven  foot,  or  whether 
the  limping  member  was  merely 
*  ga'ed '  by  the  sand. 

When  Miss  Murdoch  had  ac- 
quired her  lesson,  she  probably  felt 
in  a  degree  what  she  represented 
so  strongly  to  Miss  Margaret  Rogers 
the  next  Saturday — as  never  more 
disgusted  in  her  life.  The  tremen- 
dous sacrifice, — or  *  shocking  sell,* 
Miss  Murdoch  described  it,  descend- 
ing in  her  indignation  to  the  weedy 
walks  of  slang,— which  Mrs.  Wed- 
derbum, with  all  her  hauteur  and 
ambition  and  talk  of  presentations 
at  Court  and  seasons  in  town,  was 
bent  on  accomplishing,  suggested 
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itself  so  evidently,  that  Miss  Mur- 
docli  could  not  believe  that  Miss 
Wedderbnm  remained  blind  to  it. 

Miss  Murdoch  was  not  the  only 
individual  who  tasted  gall  and 
wormwood  in  the  ingredients  of 
what  Mrs.  Wedderburn  pleasantly 
denominated  ^  a  little  friendly  din- 
ner, in  order  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  new  neighbour 
Captain  Ord  of  Dalgordon,'  and 
that  not  only  after  Miss  Murdoch 
and  her  charge  debouched  on  the 
circumscribed  field  of  the  drawing- 
room,  but  throughout  the  orthodox 
eourses  and  dessert,  from  the  mo- 
ment Captain  Ord  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  came  in  his  vast 
white  vest,  the  gorgeous  crimson 
camellia,  the  first  tribute  of  the 
conservatories  of  Dalgordon,  in 
his  button-hole.  He  had  set  off 
amidst  the  breathless  acclamations, 
well  nigh  the  huzzas,  of  Mrs.  John 
Ord,  her  small  fry,  and  the  na- 
tives of  the  suburb  through  which 
he  had  chosen  to  pass  on  his  road 
to  the  Park,  and  reached  his  desti- 
nation without  breaking  his  neck, 
or  being  subjected  to  more  than 
a  few  stumbles  from  his  asto- 
nished and  aggrieved  horse.  His 
iron  nerves  were  not  shaken,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  dust  his 
boots  surreptitiously,  but  not  un- 
seen or  unsneered  at  by  the  ser- 
vants, who  were  among  his  keenest 
critics  and  greatest  enemies.  He 
entered  the  drawing-room  with  his 
gait  subtly  suggestive  of  unstable 
elements,  ground  swells,  and  hiss- 
ing raging  storms,  and  greeted  the 
&mily  as  if  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  At 
the  first  beat  of  the  gong  he  pre- 
sented his  arm  to  L&s.  Wedder- 
burn, conducted  her  in  triumph  to 
her  place  of  honour,  and  seated 
hiniself  at  her  right  hand.  He  did 
for  her  what  carving  fashion  had 
left  her  to  do,  with  power  and  ex- 
pedition. He  showed  himself  mas- 
ter of  his  table  napkin  and  his 
array  of  wine  glasses,  and  ate  his 


ice  and  his  grapes  according  to  the 
Hoyle  of  ice  and  grape  consump- 
tion. He  conversed  loudly  in  bursts 
of  fluency  on  any  topic  introduced. 
He  started  up  and  opened  the  door 
for  the  ladies.  He  remained  just 
long  enough,  and  with  compara- 
tively civiHsed  appreciation  of  one 
of  the  last  bottles  of  Lafitte  left  in 
the  Park  cellars,  at  table  with 
Mr.  Wedderburn.  He  seated  him- 
self near  Charlotte  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, he  attended  her  to  the 
piano  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
her  music  for  her,  though  he  was 
careless  of  rendering  the  same  ser- 
vice to  Miss  Murdoch  and  her  pupils; 
he  asked  for  well  known  popular 
songs  not  so  much  operatic  as  con- 
certic ;  he  even  offered  Charlotte 
the  accompaniment  of  a  tolerable 
bold  bravura  second  to  her  fresh 
delicate  first. 

If  any  one  could  have  heard  the 
delighted  murmur  of  the  great 
Captain's  hollow  heart,  it  would 
have  sounded  akin  to  that  of  the 
glorious  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who,  in  the  middle  of  a  banquet, 
secretly  nudged  his  sympathetic 
sister,  and  gasped  out  to  her  the 
irresistible  adjuration,  '  Crude  guide 
us,  Jean,  this  is  no  like  the  shop  in 
'  referring  to  his  cradle — figu- 
ratively, which  had  not  been  of 
silver — *  Gude  guide  us.  Tarn,  this 
is  no  like  Sufiie  Quhair,  her  best 
room,  and  her  stack  of  warm  toast.' 

For  Captain  Ord  scarcely  suffered 
from  the  ordeal.  Like  many  men, 
not  very  noble-minded,  or  large- 
hearted,  or  gentleman-like,  he  had 
two  distinct  manners  for  the  high 
and  the  low  of  his  acquaintance, 
with  corresponding  attitudes,  ges- 
tures, style  of  language— one  man- 
ner  for  Mrs.  John  Oi^d  and  his  old 
associates,  and  still  a  manner,  as 
the  French  put  it  nicely,  for  the 
Wedderburns  and  the  Erskines. 
Any  restraint  or  oppression  which 
the  maintenance  of  the  better 
manner  might  produce,  was  oounteiv 
balanced    by   the   gratification    of 
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attaiiuDg  Ills  ends,  and  the  proud 
and  agreeable  prospect  which  he 
saw  opening  ont  before  him.  Not 
that  he  admired  Charlotte  Wedder- 
bam  particnlarly,  save  in  one  light. 
He  described  her  next  day  to  the 
inqmsitiye  Mrs.  John  Ord  in  an 
off-hand  fashion,  as  a  milk-and- 
water  little  thing — with  regard  to 
figure  head,  not  so  fine  a  woman 
hj  one  half,  as  her  mother  had 
been — ^not  even  set  off  by  a  fright 
of  a  gonvemante  or  hnmble  com- 
panion — ^aQ  the  same.  Miss  Wed- 
derbnm  was  a  regolar  clipper. 

Next  to  Captain  Ord,  Charlotte 
minded  the  occasion  least.  She 
had  not  her  mother's  guilty  con- 
science, or  her  other's  combination 
of  weak  fastidiousness  and  moody 
despair,  or  poor  Miss  Murdoch's 
green  eyes  of  envy,  which  could 
even  fall  with  a  momentanr  blight 
on  Miss  Murdoch's  beau-ideal  of 
elegance  and  amiability,  Miss^Wed- 
derbnm.  Brought  up  as  Charlotte 
had  been  in  the  true  school  of  good 
breeding,  which  signifies  that  to  be 
a  lady,  as  in  another  sense  to  be  a 
Christian,  is  to  be  self-restrained 
and  courteous  to  every  human 
being,  and  within  a  more  defined 
orbit  to  every  guest  at  her  father's 
table,  she  was  not  only  good- 
naturedly  tolerant  of  Captain  Ord, 
bnt  she  was  frightened  lest  she 
ahonld  mortify  tiie  great  vulgar 
man.  She  forced  herself  to  laugh  at 
the  clumsiest  of  his  jokes,  she  con- 
tmaed  to  sing  while  he  loomed  by 
her  side.  On  her  own  account  she 
was  mildly  interested  in  Captain 
Ord  as  an  unexplored  specimen  of 
animated  nature,  and  a  little  more 
amused  than  she  would  have  been, 
had  he  been  more  like  herself,  by 
his  very  extravagances  and  absur- 
dities. It  struck  her  with  a  comical 
effect  to  be  told  so  elaborately,  and 
with  so  many  asseverations,  of  the 
extent  of  indigo  fields  and  cinna- 
mon plantations  with  which  Cap- 
tain Ord  and  his  employers  had 
trafficked,  the  sums  they  had  ac- 


quired in  particular  transactions, 
the  bargain  he  had  got  of  Dalgordon 
— the  acres  of  whidi  exceeded  those 
of  the  Park — ^the  ease  with  which  he 
could  have  spared  a  few  thousands 
more  for  the  purchase.  The  last 
communication,  torture  to  Mr. 
Wedderbum,  was  sport  to  Char- 
lotte. It  diverted  the  girl  to  be 
pressed  by  him  to  eat  more  of  the 
dish  he  was  helping — ^and  he  so 
confident  of  his  code  of  manners ;  to 
be  asked  by  him  to  sing  'Tyrol, 
Tyrol,  my  native  land,'  and  nearly 
put  out  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  re- 
quest, by  the  addition  of  sonorous 
staccato  notes,  like  abrupt  trumpet 
blasts.  It  did  not  disturb  Char- 
lotte's eqnanimii^,  or  spoil  her  play, 
to  be  cross-exanuned  by  Mrs.  Wed- 
derbum after  Captam  Ord  was 
ffone,  on  his  conversation — down  to 
the  songs  he  had  solicited. 

But  from  the  animation  of  Cap- 
tain Ord's  arrival,  to  the  empresse- 
ment  of  his  departure,  the  affair  had 
been  grievous  to  his  host  and 
hostess. 

Mr.  Wedderbum  was  a  painfully 
impotent  man,  with  an  impotency 
which  might  have  been  held  in 
check,  had  he— -if  one  can  suppose 
it  with  no  sonship  or  nephewship  to 
the  Attorney-General  or  the  Lord- 
Advocate  to  bridge  across  the  gap- 
attained  any  degree  of  success  at 
the  bar,  even  the  appointment  of 
sheriff  in  a  small  and  remote  county 
— or  had  he  but  escaped  the  unlucl^ 
lawsuit,  with  which  his  wife  so 
seldom  reproached  him,  that  had 
swallowed  up  the  bulk  of  her  for- 
tune. As  it  was,  the  impotency 
prevailed,  and  sat  heavily  on  the 
poor  harmless,  delicate-minded  gen- 
tleman, to  whose  very  instincts  the 
entire  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
Captain  Ord  —  his  triumphant, 
simple-minded  display  of  his  appre- 
hension of  and  skill  in  table  eti- 
quette, his  loud  voice  and  ringing 
laughter,  hiscockneyisms  more  than 
his  Dcotticisms,  his  startling,  baffling 
ignorance  of  the  merest   conven- 
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tionaJisms  of  thotigbt  and  expression 
among  gentlemen,  the  exquisitely 
jarring  tone  of  his  oflEensive  purse- 
pride,  and  what  he  would  have 
called  his  luck,  over  the  penniless, 
luckless  gentleman,  were  horrible 
to  Mr.  Wedderbum.  And  Mr. 
Wedderbum  was  compelled,  with 
all  his  stiffness  and  slowness  of  in- 
tellect, all  his  sensitive  honour,  to 
fathom,  though  it  were  dimly,  in 
the  form  of  a  miserable  conjecture, 
and  a  faint,  fer-away,  intolerable 
vision,  the  cause  why  his  high- 
spirited,  cultivated  wife — ^the  wo- 
man he  looked  up  to,  clung  to — 
bore,  nay  welcomed  the  trial.  He 
had  a  sick  suspicion  why  she  con- 
doned every  offence  of  the  gentleman 
on  her  right  hand,  and  smiled  upon 
Captain  Ord  with  all  the  might  and 
the  magic  of  her  wit,  breeding, 
and  acknowledged  position,  impove- 
rished as  it  was.  So  utter  was  Mr. 
Wedderbum*s  revolt  at  the  idea 
then  first  presented  to  him,  that 
had  he  not  been  broken-spirited, 
his  hostility  would  have  expressed 
itself  in  rage— the  deep,  snilen  re- 
sentment of  an  ordinarily  quiet, 
pacific  man.  But  along  with  the 
revolt  arose  the  despairing  sense 
of  impotency — the  impotency  of 
a  life  in  its  every  Amotion  and 
act — to  prevent  the  degradation 
next  to  sacrilege  which  it  shocked 
him  so  much  as  to  dread.  All 
conspired  to  bend  the  poor  gen- 
tleman's grey  head  in  more  than 
wonted  hopelessness ;  and  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  speak,  forced 
him  to  mumble  with  more  than 
customary  indistinctness  and  irrele- 
vancy at  the  foot  of  his  own  table, 
blatters  had  never  gone  well  with 
Mr.  Wedderbum  of  the  Park ;  they 
seemed  to  have  gone  worse  than 
over  since  his  rejection  of  the  al- 
liance with  Tommy  Spen8,his  young 
kinsman  and  equal,  who  *lik6d 
Charlotte,  and  whom  Charlotte 
1  ked ; '  and  they  must  be  hard  on  a 
tiFital  pass  when  they  tiireatened 
this  catastrophe. 


Mrs.  Wedderbum,  acting  well  the 
affable,  propitious,  pleased  hostess 
and  mother  of  a  marriageable 
daughter,  though  she  did  not  flinch 
from  the  purpose  which  she  had 
lived  to  set  before  her  mind  as  the 
femily*8  sole  salvation,  found  her- 
self gnawed  in  anticipation  by  hu- 
miliation and  remorse,  contrition 
for  the  deed  and  pity  for  the  victim. 
That  victim  was  neither  enemy  nor 
stranger:  she  was  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum*s  femiliar  Mend  and  cherished 
darling  of  an  eldest  daughter ;  she 
was  her  mother's  good  and  bonnie 
Charlotte,  the  feivourite  child  — 
whom  Mrs.  Wedderbum  had  revised 
to  Tommy  Spens'  Burmese  exile  and 
hardships,  and  was  ready  to  offer  to 
Captain  Thomas  Ord,  at  the  shrine 
of  grovelling  and  brutal  English 
manmion  worship— whom,*  while 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  was  sterner  than 
a  Roman  mother,  she  loved  all  the 
while  as  the  apple  of  her  eye. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

The  spring  at  Oatness  was  the 
weak  point  of  the  four  seasons. 
The  east  winds  scourged  the  coast 
from  March  to  June. 

Occasionally  there  was  a  day's  or 
a  week's  respite  of  bland,  genial 
west  wind,  when  the  go  wans  blos- 
somed into  a  white  flag  of  truce, 
^d  the  larics  trilled  above  them 
in  a  carol  which  was  pure  joy — 
that  joy  oftener  found  in  hope  than 
in  fulfilment  in  this  nether  world. 

But  the  true  lovers  of  Oatness 
loved  its  very  springs,  yet  they 
were  bleak  as  anything  which  haa 
promise  can  be  bleak.  The  tried 
earth  grew  hard  as  iron.  The  light 
soil,  pulverised  to  dust,  was  car- 
ried in  blinding  showers  to  mix 
with  the  salt  sea  spray.  The 
lengthening  day-light  only  seemed 
to  make  visible  the  effects  of  the 
strengthening  cold  when  no  braird, 
save  that  of  blue-green  spikes  of 
winter  wheat,  struggled  for  exis- 
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tence  on.  the  lea;  and  the  turnip 
crops  were  sown  f^ain  and  again 
to  be  caught  up  and  borne  off  on 
the  strong  wings  of  the  fierce  wind 
which  strewed  with  unfructifying 
seed  the  troubled  yeasty  breast  of 
the  slate  or  the  bottle-green  coloured 
Frith.  The  skygrewgreen  in  spring, 
especially  towards  evening,  when 
the  rose  flush  of  sunset  was  either 
lurid  or  dull.  The  red  merged  in 
a  few  minutes — first  into  a  nankin 
colour,  then  into  a  daffodil,  next 
into  a  pale,  chill-as-ige,  clear,  cut- 
ting green,  before  it  passed  from  a 
band  of  impenetrable  purple-blue 
into  a  heavy  pall  of  grey-black. 
Athwart  such  a  sky,  the  moon 
when  new  lay  like  a  Turkish  scimi- 
tar,  and  the  evening  star  scintil- 
lated and  sent  out  rays  and  points 
till  it  showed  as  a  ^tant  frosted 
silver  Maltese  cross.  The  green  had 
forgotten  its  proper  place,  for  it 
withdrew  to  a  great  extent  from 
the  pinched  and  whitened  pasture, 
and  it  refused  to  paint  a  single 
scene  in  the  exposed  gardens  where 
ragged  wallflowers,  gUliflowers',  and 
marigolds  were  twisted  round  by 
ihe  necks,  and  pleading  pertinacious 
primroses  and  polyanthuses  were 
beaten  flat  with  the  ground,  and 
had  their  innocent  faces  bruised 
and  smeared  by  shocks  and  earth 
stains.  This  happened  at  a  time 
when  green  was  expending  itself 
in  inland  woods  where  cushat 
doves  cooed,  and  in  sheltered  land- 
ward gardens  where  dusky  violets 
contended  with  fair  lilies  of  the 
valley,  alike  nestled  and  sheathed 
in  wealth  of  leaves,  and  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  sang,  not  so  much  in 
empty  hope,  as  in  the  realisation  of 
the  summer  and  the  satisfaction  of 
their  being. 

Still  the  true  lovers  of  Oatness 
said  that  to  those  whose  blood  was 
not  nipped  -past  circulation,  whose 
lungs,  muscles,  nerves  were  sound 
and  tough,  who  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  catarrhs,  coughs,  inflamma- 
tions, neuralgias,  there  was  some- 


thing inexpressibly  exhilarating  in 
braving  and  overcoming  the  blast ; 
something  in  the  sting  and  tingle 
of  its  buffets,  which  was  long 
draughts  of  life  and  health,  worth  all 
the  soft  caresses  and  tender  woo- 
ings  of  southern  gales.  Theto  days, 
which  were  interludes  in  the  hand 
to  hand  strife,  how  kind  and  dear 
they  were  by  contrast !  When  the 
east  wind  had  fought  out  its  fury 
and  died  away  growling  and  stri- 
king to  the  last,  when  the  cowslips 
hung  out  their  yellow  bells,  and  the 
wild  thyme  blossomed  in  odoriferous 
tufts,  on  the  Oatness  links,  how 
faded,  tame  and  scentless,  or  oppres- 
sive in  their  perfume,  were  the  wood 
sorrel  and  the  hyacinths  of  low 
Ijdng  guarded  hollows,  opposed  to 
the  first. 

This  spring  at  Oatness  and  the 
Park  came  while  the  regiment — the 
one  which  Charlotte  Wedderbum 
cared  for  in  the  British  army— was 
abroad,  and  about  as  far  off  as 
steam  and  water  could  take  it.  If 
it  ever  should  return,  Charlotte 
could  not  take  much  comfort  in  the 
prospect,  she  had  had  such  dreary 
tales  dinned  into  her  ears  of  selfish 
old  bon-vivants  attached  to  military 
hospitals  and  clubs,  or  of  shabby 
old  gentlemen  dragging  out  life  on 
the  pinchings  of  half-pay  in  cheap, 
obscure,  or  deserted  quarters,  lieu- 
tenants and  captains  at  sixty  and 
seventy,  captains  and  lieutenants 
still  when  laid  in  their  coffins.  It 
seemed  hard  that  Tommy  Spens,who 
was  so  precociously  manly,  should 
come  to  so  meagre  and  ignoble  an 
end.  It  seemed  terribly  hard  that 
there  should  be  a  St.  Oeorge  so 
gagged  and  bound  by  circumstances, 
that  he  could  not  so  much  as  find 
a  dragon  to  encounter  and  slay. 
Charlotte  was  tempted  to  reflect 
with  a  deeper  tinge  of  bitterness  on 
the  brisk  capable  young  men  before 
the  mast,  the  merchant  seamen  who 
so  soon,  by  comparison,  rose  to  a 
position  to  settle  in  life  without  im- 
prudence, and  to  become  thriving 
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heads  of  houses.  Bnfc  what  could 
Tommy  do  ?  He  could  not  make  a 
war,  even  if  that  were  desirable ;  and 
without  a  war  which  should  put  a 
summary  end  to  his  senior  officers,  he 
might  be  as  steady,  diligent,  clever 
as  admirable  Crichton  in  his  profes- 
sion, if  he  did  not  hit  on  a  rare  in- 
vention in  artillery  or  eneineering 
— and  inventions  were  far  nx)m  reli- 
able investments — if  he  were  not  a 
Armstrong  or  a  Todleben,  if  he  did 
not  command  interest,  he  could  not 
make  his  majority  follow  hard  on 
his  captaincy.  Such  a  tremendous 
run  of  luck  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Charlotte's  soft,  bright,  gay, 
oval  face  lost  its  dimples  and  be- 
came grave  and  sad  wlienever  she 
thought  of  Tommy  Spens,  and  she 
was  not  sure  whether  it  was  not 
wrong  to  think  of  him  at  all.  For 
Tommy,  with  the  pride  which  is  in 
the  code  of  honour  of  many  a 
young  man,  forming  a  clause  in  the 
code  with  which  few  young  women 
can  sympathise,  sailed  for  Burmah 
and  gave  no  further  sign.  Brought 
up  in  a  great  measure  at  the  Park, 
in  familiar  and  intimate  association 
with  the  family  all  his  days,  he  had 
not  brought  lumself  to  remonstrate 
against  tibe  sentence  which  had 
been  accorded  to  him,  after  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wedderbum  had  grown 
accustomed  to  the  bold  temerity 
of  the  idea,  and  when  Tommy 
Spens  could  have  claimed  that  he 
had  tried  his  captaincy  and  its 
resources,  were  it  only  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  had  not  found  them 
wanting.  Tommy  Spens  had  not 
made  a  ready  vehicle  of  his  rela- 
tionship and  old  friendship  to  re- 
new such  a  suit  as  has  been  urged 
afresh  on  occasions,  from  Malta, 
Alexandria,  Aden,  atid  received  in 
triumph  a  second  and  favourable 
reading.  But,  with  what  looked 
like  proper  pride  to  the  sore  and 
exacting  Tommy,  and  like  ingrati- 
tude and  heartlessness  to  those 
members  of  the  ^eunily  who  could 
think  ill  of  him,  he  had  not  written 


at  all,  not  from  Marseilles  or  Cal- 
cutta, to  his  former  guardian. 

For  aught  that  Charlotte  could 
tell,  except  on  presumptive  evi- 
dence. Tommy  Spens  might  have 
dismissed  her  image  speedily  froni 
his  severe  thoughts.  He  might 
have  turned  them  with  military 
promptness,  after  the  lype  of  '  eyes 
right,'  *  eyes  left,'  in  a  very  different 
direction — ^to  a  susceptible  heiress 
outward  bound,  and  promotion  by 
purchase.  It  is  certain  that  some 
men  are  so  constituted,  that  their 
first  impulse  after  a  refusal  is,  like 
*  louping  ower  a  linn,'  to  heal  their 
wounded  vanity  by  marrying  imme- 
diately somebody  or  anybody.  Or 
Tommy  Spens  might  have  despe- 
rate views  of  perpetual  celibacy,  or 
of  retirement  from  the  service  and 
ihe  rank  of  a  gentleman,  which 
were  likely  to  serve  him  so  scurvily,. 
and  of  staorting  in  life  as  a  working- 
man  and  wedding  a  working  woman, 
who  would  have  no  family  claims^ 
and  worldly  axioms  to  consider  7 
between  whom  and  him  there  would 
come  no  scare-crows  of  propriety 
and  expediency,  but  who  would 
clasp  his  empty  hand  and  go  to  his 
bare  room  ungrudgingly  and  fear- 
lessly. Such  recklessness  seemed 
possible  to  the  hot  blood  of  youth, 
and  to  the  dogged  light  which 
shone  in  Tommy's  blue-grey  eyes. 
And  Charlotte's  mother  had  bidden 
Charlotte  not  think  of  Tommj 
Spens,  except  very  slightly  and  su- 
perficially. Now  Charlotte  Wed- 
derbum, intelligent  as  she  was, 
somewhat  because  of  the  delicate 
nature  of  her  intelligence,  was  at 
that  stage  of  young  ladyhood,  the 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  which 
are  so  much  admired,  that  its  weak- 
ness and  immaturity — ^not  to  say 
its  ignorance — ^are  in  danger  of 
being  forgotten.  She  had  hardly 
learned  to  think  for  herself  yet, 
though  she  could  think  and  would 
think  to  purpose  when  she  was 
older.  She  had  not  decided  where 
parental  authority  was  to  end,  and 
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personal  responsibilitj  to  begin.  A 
clever  girl  reallj,  she  waa  backward 
in  wilL  She  still  found  implicit  sub- 
mission to  the  powers  that  be,  much 
the  easiest  and  most  satisfishctory 
proceeding.  She  still  felt  very 
naughty  and  headstrong  when  she 
judged  for  herself^  though  she  did 
not  believe  in  the  infallibiliiy  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wedderbum  any  more  than 
in  that  of  the  Pope  of  Bome.  Never- 
theless Charlotte  did  her  best  to  be 
as  passively  obedient  as  a  young 
Jesuit.  She  tried  not  to  think  ex- 
cept in  that  inevitable  passing  way 
of  poor  Tommy  Spens,  who  was  al- 
ways thinking  of  ner,  whose  nature 
it  was  to  be  irue  as  steel  and  fidth- 
ful  as  death,  who  remembered  her 
more  unfailingly  than  he  went  on 
parade,  and  desired  her  as  he  sought 
good,  and  said  his  prayers  for  grace. 
She  tried  to  be  happy  without  his 
presence  haunting  her,  and  min- 
gling with  everything  which  she 
said  and  did ;  to  fill  up  her  life  with 
being  cheerftilly  busy,  obHgLDg,  re- 
verent, Qt>d-fearing.  She  was  con- 
scientious in  keeping  up  her  music, 
her  Dante,  her  Schiller,  her  history  of 
human  kind  and  her  natural  history, 
and  she  had  some  taste  and  genius 
for  the  whole  of  these  studies ;  she 
took  airings  with  papa,  she  shopped 
and  called  at  the  country  houses  with 
mamma,  and  entered  sympatheti- 
cally and  with  womanly  ingenuiiy 
into  all  the  contrivances  whicn 
the  shortness  of  funds  in  the  Park 
exchequer  imposed  upon  the  Wed- 
derbums  when  they  attempted 
social  intercourse  with  their  equals 
in  rank.  She  was  considerate  and 
attentive  to  Miss  Murdoch,  affec- 
tionate to  her  younger  sisters  and 
brother.  She  was  land  to  the  ser- 
vants and  to  any  poor  waif  and 
stray  about  Oaioiess,  though  it 
should  be  proved  that  the  Wedder- 
bums  themselves  were  the  only  pau- 
pers in  the  place— and  being  very 
young  and  pliable,  'good  and  fair  and 
wise,'  though  immature,  she  could 
live  without   Tommy  Spens,    she 
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could  live  down  the  past,  though 
she  could  no  more  obliterate  it  than 
she  could  annihilate  any  part  of 
her  being.  She  was  a  dear  and 
dangerous  daughter  to  Mrs.  Wed- 
derbum. 

Very  early  in  Mrs.  Wedderbum's 
acquaintance  with  the  successor  of 
the  Anglo-Scotch  earl  at  Dalgordon, 
it  had  dawned  upon  her,  not  only 
that  he  could  have  the  lowest  seat 
at  her  table,  where  a  subaltern,  an 
artist,  a  tutor  could  sit,  but  that 
she  might  actually  come  to  receive 
him  as  a  member  of  her  family. 
He  might  be  a  wealthy,  vulgar 
husband  to  the  refined  rustic  Glmr- 
lotte,  whose  short  season  in  town, 
with  all  its  impediments,  had  not 
made  up  for  the  quiet  secluded  life 
which  the  family  were  obliged  to 
lead  at  the  Park.  Without  question 
it  was  a  bitter  draught  to  swallow  ; 
but  Mrs.  Wedderbum  was  a  de- 
voted woman,  who  would  not  de- 
cline to  drink  anything  which  she 
might  bring  herself  to  regard  as 
for  the  good  of  her  husband  and 
children.  She  told  herself  that  the 
match  would  have  been  inadmissi- 
ble if  the  Park  had  been  in  a  good 
neighbourhood,  limited  as  its  means 
were  for  visiting.  But  of  the  coun- 
try houses  round  Oatness,  except 
those  of  Eauldhill,  Orchardson,  and 
Balmyre,  where  the  proprietors  were 
married  men  with  young  families, 
half  were  either  shut  up  or  occupied 
by  birds  of  passage.  A  whole 
family  was  expatriated  to  Nice  on 
account  of  the  delicate  health  of 
one  of  its  members.  The  head  of 
another  house  was  a  barrister,  un- 
like Mr.  Wedderbum,  in  full  prac- 
tice ;  and,  when  the  Courts  were  up, 
fonder  of  running  off  to  the  German 
baths,  or  of  yachting  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  than  of  spending  his 
holidays  at  Blackmoor  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Wedderbums.  These 
birds  of  passage  did  not  care  for 
the  resident  gentry,  or  trouble  to 
cultivate  them,  but  brought  down 
their  own  friends  andU  their  own 
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interests,  and  kept  themselves  to 
themselves.  Sometimes  they  were 
of  such  a  sort  as  needed  to  be  kept 
at  arm's  length,  and  avoided  de- 
cidedly— offshoots  from  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  fifty  times  worse 
than  Captain  Ord,  driven  to  a  dis- 
tance from  their  source  by  their 
own  eccentricities.  Such  was  the 
family  where  the  master  of  the 
house  dined  at  the  same  table 
with  his  servants,  and  shared  their 
work ;  and  there  was  an  excuse  for 
it,  since  his  own  grandmother,  whom 
he  addressed  by  her  Christiaii 
name,  was  one  of  them.  And  that 
other  family  where  the  only  lady 
walked  out  in  a  lavender  moire 
antique  of  a  morning,  and  was 
carried  from  the  dinner  table  to 
bed,  seized  with  strikingly  sudden 
indisposition,  of  an  evening. 

The  Wedderbums,  and  the  Ers- 
kdnes  no  better  off  than  them- 
selves, were  very  nearly  left  alone 
in  their  glory.  What  was  to  be- 
come of  Charlotte  and  of  her  sisters 
in  succession?  It  was  seen,  in 
part,  what  had  become  of  Boswell 
Erskine,  who  had  run  wild,  struck 
up  an  intimacy  with  Clementine 
Spottiswoode,  who  was  very  well, 
in  her  way,  as  the  minister's  daugh- 
ter, but  who  was  not  very  well  as 
the  bosom  friend  of  Miss  Erskine 
of  the  Rymont.  One  step  leads 
to  another,  as  everybody  knows, 
and  a  descent  which  begins  by 
being  gradual  increases  in  speed, 
and  may  end  with  horrible  ra- 
pidity. Boswell  Erskine  had  got 
herself  talked  of  in  a  way  that 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  would  not  for 
the  world  should  reach  Charlotte's 
undefiled  ears.  Mrs.  Wedderbum, 
in  the  middle  of  her  own  troubles, 
must  seize  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  consult  with  Mrs.  Lamb,  or 
Lady  Cheape,  or  Lady  Foulis  about 
the  incredible  story  which  Miss 
Murdoch  had  taken  it  upon  her  to 
repeat — fortunately  with  a  remnant 
of  caution  and  common  sense,  to 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  alone.  For  the 
sake  of  common  humanity,  and  the 


credit  of  the  upper  class,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal, 
and  hush  it  up,  else  something  dis- 
astrous would  happen  to  the  girl, 
who  was  next  to  motherless,  and 
who  was  *  one  of  ourselves.' 

Li  the  meantime,  Charlotte  Wed- 
derbum was  wasting  her  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air  if  ever  girl  wasted 
it,  and  her  father  and  mother  could 
no  more  afford  to  take  her  into  the 
world,  than  they  could  consent  to 
send  her  away  to  push  her  fortune 
and  work  behind  people's  backs  in 
Australia.  Sometimes  when  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  was  bilious  or  feverish, 
she  had  a  miserable  vision  of  their 
difficulties, — ^borrowed  money,  in- 
terest on  life  insurances,  bills  coming 
down  in  an  instant  like  anavalanche, 
and  burying  the  fiEkmily  in  utter 
ruin.  She  had  a  dreadful  dream 
of  Mr.  Wedderbum,  and  herself  the 
better  man  of  the  two,  dying  prema- 
turely from  anxiety  and  care,  and 
Charlotte  driven  on  the  stage  as 
a  singer — ^though  she  sang  but  in 
a  true,  sweet,  silvery  way,  rather 
pleasantly  than  powerfully,  as  she 
did  everything  else,  poor  darling — 
because  Mrs.  Wedderbum,  who  had 
been  *  a  fortune,'  could  not  conjec- 
ture, with  all  her  own  efforts  at 
economy,  how  Miss  Murdoch  ma- 
naged to  live  on  the  very*  moderate 
sakry  which  was  all  that  could  now 
be  afforded  to  the  Park  governess. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
after  all  to  have  vouchsafed  some 
encouragement  to  the  poor  gloomy- 
young  lieutenant  and  captain,  but 
that  would  have  been  to  knock 
Charlotte  on  the  head  at  once,  and 
kill  the  goose  which  might  yet  lay 
the  golden  eggs — so  far  as  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  concerned. 

Dalgordon  would  be  an  excellent 
establishment  for  Charlotte,  as  good 
as  anything  she  could  have  looked 
for,  if  one  would  put  Captain  Ord 
out  of  sight.  It  was  likely  that  he 
would  keep  himself  a  good  deal  out 
of  sight  of  his  wife,  if  he  married 
above  his  rank.  He  would  pace 
the  quarter-deck  of  his  lawn  or 
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dressing-room,  ohat  and  joke  with 
his  ganlener  or  his  bntler,  drink 
his  allowance  of  grog  on  the  sly, 
where  the  smell  wonld  annoy  no- 
body, play  with  his  children,  snooze 
in  the  dining-room  after  dinner, 
and  only  come  into  the  drawing- 
room  for  a  cnp  of  tea  and  a  littie 
music  from  Mrs.  Ord. 

Such  a  prospect  might  have  been 
an  irksome  contemplation  for  Char- 
lotte, if  she  had  not  had  her  own 
&mily  for  her  next  neighbours; 
bat  she  would  have  her  own  friends 
as  well  as  her  children,  her  books, 
her  work,  her  gardens,  her  walks 
and  dHyes  at  home,  besides  her 
duties  and  amusements  abroad. 
The  mistress  of  Dalgordon  would 
be  a  person  of  some  importance  in 
the  world,  and  need  never  want  for 
occupations  and  interests. 

Of  course  Captain  Ord  would  not 
expect  Charlotte  Wedderbum  to 
attach  herself  to  his  obscure  con- 
nections— by  great  good  fortune 
they  were  not  near  relations — ^but 
neither  would  Charlotte  detach  him 
violently  and  absolutely  from  them. 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  could  fancy 
Charlotte's  going  a  Httle  too  far  in 
noticing  them  without  her  mother 
to  counsel  and  check  her — ^for  the 
girl  was  a  lady  in  nature,  unas- 
suming and  gentle,  fain  to  honour 
all  men,  above  all  any  man  or 
woman  who  had  a  right  to  her 
honour,  with  nothing  but  her  un- 
conscious dignity  and  perfect  trust — 
to  prevent  her  goodness  being  taken 
advantage  of.  But  Charlotte  would 
not  be  without  support  in  this  re- 
spect. The  influence  of  the  Wed- 
derbums  of  the  Park  was  para- 
mount at  Oatness,  and  would 
counterbalance  the  degradation  of 
Captain  Ord's  extraction,  and  that 
of  the  old  Ord  alliances.  The  ex- 
treme buoyance  of  the  Wedder- 
bams'  birth  and  breeding  would 
float  even  a  Captain  Ord  (backed  by 
Dalgordon)  though  the  man  had 
disparaging  kith  and  kin.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  gains  of  their  deser- 


tion by  the  rest  of  the  gentry,  that 
the  Wedderbum  &mily,  but  for.  the 
erratic  Erskines,  who  could  not 
find  fftult  with  their  neighbour  on 
account  of  their  own  gross  dere- 
lictions without  any  redeeming 
circumstances,  were  left  monarchs 
of  all  th^  surveyed  beyond  the 
circuit  of  Fauldhill  and  Orchardson. 
The  Wedderbums  could  do  what 
they  pleased,  it  seemed,  even  to  the 
elevation  of  Captain  Ord  with  his 
ballast,  which  was  a  sine  qud  non^ 
over  the  heads  of  his  fellows  into 
their  ranks. 

It  was  the  absence  of  such  a  sine 
qud  non  in  the  false  step  of  Boswell 
Erskine's  which  made  Mrs.  Wed- 
derbum inveigh  against  it  at  that 
time  with  peculiar  asperiiy,  as  very 
deplorable. 

Captain  Ord  had  no  vices  that 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  knew  of.  He 
did  not  drink  or  swear  —  before 
her.  He  was  not  an  unclean  liver. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  who,  as 
far  as  she  could  discover,  had  repu- 
diated no  just  claim  on  him  except 
Miss  Suffie  Quhair's,  which  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  reg^arded  as  unjust  in 
spirit.  He  had  been  mindflil  of  his 
brother's  widow  and  children ;  his 
widest  reputation  was  that  of  an 
open-hearted,  open-handed  man. 
He  had  taken  on  some  polish,  he 
would  take  on  more.  He  had  am- 
bition and  energy,  and  though  he 
would  never  be  an  enlightened, 
accomplished  man,  and,  oh,  dear, 
he  would  always  be  very  far  firom 
an  elegant  man,  he  was  no  fool,  he 
wotdd  tone  down,  find  his  level, 
cease  to  be  loud  and  boastftiL  (By 
what  alchemy  Mrs.  Wedderbum 
was  to  see  these  wonders  worked, 
she  alone  could  tell,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  Captain 
Ord  was  not  so  rampant  at  the  Fark 
as  on  his  single  visit  to  Sandycroft 
or  when  with  Mrs.  John  Ord;  he 
was  bad  enough,  but  he  was  com- 
paratively gagged  before  his  supe- 
riors, while  he  swaggered  at  ftill 
swing  among  his  equals  and  infe- 
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riors.)  He  might  be  very  much 
improved  before  the  Bussels  came 
back,  or  the  Fordjces  settled  in 
the  Beighbonrhood.  The  Cheapes 
were  exceedingly  easy-going  peo- 
ple, and  the  Fonlises  not  ill- 
natured,  and  Mr.  Lamb  was  re- 
puted liberal  in  his  crossness.  As 
it  was.  Captain  Ord  was  not  so 
much  worse  in  some  respects,  while 
he  was  a  thousand  times  better  in 
others,  than  the  old  Admiral  who 
had  married  Mary  Monto)meTy 
long  ago,  when  first  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum  knew  the  Park  and  Oatness. 
He  swore  like  a  trooper  and  drank 
like  a  fish,  and  said  such  abomi- 
nably coarse  things  that  Mr.  Wed- 
derbum  had  told  her  he  quitted  the 
room  and  would  not  sit  and  listen 
to  the  Admiral  when  there  were 
only  gentlemen  present. 

According  to  Mrs.  Wedderbum's 
views  there  was  a  horrible  ex- 
pediency, nay,  propriety  in.  the 
matoh  which  she  was  to  contribute 
her  aid  to  bring  about  for  her  eldest 
daughter.  And  Mrs.  Wedderbum 
was  not  without  excuse.  Many  a 
woman  of  name  and  fame  noble, 
and  with  the  distinction  to  be  at- 
tained in  court  journals,  Morning 
Posts  and  counly  GhronicleSj  does 
worse  than  did  the  daughter  or 
granddaughter  of  the  great  London 
brewer  who  had  thought  somewhat 
of  the  long  descent  and  gentle 
name  and  bearing  of  Wedderbum 
of  the  Park  before  she  had  en- 
gaged in  the  foolish  barter  of  her 
capacity  and  affluence  for  his  in- 
capacity and  indigence,  as  well  as 
— ^happily  for  the  salvation  of  the 
two — of  the  fair  exchange  of  true 
love  between  them.  Captain  Ord 
was  not  like  the  wicked  old  Ad- 
miral of  a  day  gone  by,  he  was  not 
like  many  a  wretehed  sinner  of 
every  generation.  He  was  neither 
worn  out  in  body  or  mind.  He 
was  neither  a  mass  of  corruption, 
nor  half-witted,  nor  mad.  Ho  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  health,  and 
spirit,  a  decent  man  and  a  virtuous. 
Low-bred,  vulgar,  overbearing  he 


was,  perhaps  harder  to  endure  and 
accustom  one's  self  to,  at  the  first 
brush,  than  a  greater  sinner  and  a 
greater  gentleman,  but  in  the  name 
of  all  morality  let  it  be  credited  that 
there  were  men  in  multitudes  in- 
finitely  worse  than  Captain  Ord  as 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  knew  him,  and 
many  mothers  infinitely  more  un- 
principled and  reckless  than  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  proved  herself. 

Mrs.  Wedderbum  had  no  doubt 
of  Captain  Ord's  wishes  and  inten- 
tions, which  were  almost  obtrusively 
and  unbecomingly  visible  to  every 
one  who  had  eyes  and  ears  to  see 
and  hear  them,  though  Charlotte 
was  blind  and  deaf  for  an  uncon- 
scionable time.  Such  dullness  in 
girls  of  nineteen  is  apt  to  be  alleged 
without  much  plausibility.  GHrls 
of  nineteen  are  more  awake  to  these 
influences,  more  coquettish  if  you 
will,  though  there  need  not  be  any 
coquetry  in  the  matter,  than  wo- 
men of  nine  and  tweniy  and  nine 
and  thirty.  But  a  preoccupied  girl 
like  Charlotte,  with  respect  to  an 
unlikely  man  whom  without  any 
arrogance  she  regarded  as  fieur  re* 
moved  from  her,  might  plead  igno- 
rance with  perfect  truth.  So  many 
of  Captain  Ord's  words  and  ways 
puzzled  Charlotte,  that  those  arnon^ 
them  which  might  have  enlightened 
her  as  to  his  purpose,  were  hustled 
away  unaccounted  for  with  the  rest. 
When  suspicion  forceditselfupon  her 
at  last,  and  Charlotte  started  back 
in  ludicrous  consternation,  she  com- 
forted herself  that  no  mischief  could 
accrue  from  the  absurd  mistake, 
humiliating  though  it  was.  She 
would  whisper  it  half  laughing, 
half  crying  with  bashfulness  and 
affront  to  mamma ;  and  mamma  ia 
her  turn,  partly  indignant,  partly- 
diverted,  would  manage  to  put  the 
poor  man  on  his  proper  footing, 
without  exposing  him,  or  distress- 
ing Charlotte,  or  arousing  pi^pa's 
mild  ire  and  disdain.  Mamma  was 
so  clever — ^had  so  much  tact. 

What  was  Charlotte's  horror  to 
find  mamma  blandly  listen  without 
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ftmazement,  or  condemnation,  or 
even  amnsement,  and  talk  of  the 
mietake— Charlotte  was  too  meek 
to  call  it  an  impertinence  and  an 
insult,  but  she  certainly  called  it  a 
blunder — ^as  if  it  were  an  idea  to  be 
entertained  and  weighed.  'Well, 
mj  dear,  if  the  Laird  of  Dalgordon 
is  smitten,  is  it  not  natural  P  I  can 
tell  you,  from  the  family  papers,  it 
is  not  the  first  time  that  a  laird  of 
Dalgordon  has  met  such  a  death  at 
the  Park/ 

To  be  sure,  when  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum  penetrated  the  depth  of  Char- 
lotte's vexation  and  alarm,  she 
sought  to  soothe  the  girl  by  making 
light  of  the  implication :  4t  was  pro- 
bably all  a  fancy  of  Miss  Vanity's,' 
and  there  was  no  occasion  for  pre- 
sent annoyance,  because  of  course 
nothing  could  be  done  either  way 
till  the  fancy  was  proved  to  be  a 
reality.  Charlotte  would  not  have 
mamma  and  papa  dismiss  a  man 
who  had  never  spoken,  when,  good 
heavens !  such  speech  might  be  the 
farthest  thing  possible  from  the  poor 
frank  friendly  mortal's  thoughts  ? 

But  now  that  Charlotte  s  eyes 
and  ears  were  opened,  she  could  not 
help  seeing  and  hearing  that  Mrs. 
Wedderburn  did  not  put  Captain 
Ord  on  his  proper  footing,  and  open 
his  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  pains  taken  on  Charlotte's 
mother's  part  to  meet  and  mingle 
with  him  in  more  and  more  inti- 
mate association ;  to  draw  out  and 
show  off  his  solid  merits ;  to  gloss 
over  his  glaring  defects.  And  from 
tiiat  day  there  was  a  skilful  reso- 
lute siege  laid  to  the  fortress  of  poor 
Charlotte's  will  and  heart,  not  so 
much  by  Captain  Ord  as  by  Mrs. 
Wedderbum,  never  intermitted  for 
an  hour  during  the  dreary  winter 
days  and  monotonous  spring  weeks. 
At  that  season,  by  an  unfortunate 
combination  of  many  causes,  by  the 
&w  available  county  families  having 
had  recourse  to  Edinburgh  for  a 
little  variety,  or  to  Bridge  of  Allan 
and  Eothesay,  to  escape  from  the 
pitiless,  long-protracted  east  winds ; 


by  the  continued  absence  of  the 
Oatness  sea-bathers,  who  occasion- 
ally numbered  in  their  ranks  people 
of  sufficient  station  to  be  recognised 
without  loss  of  prestige  by  the  Lon- 
don brewer's  descendant;  by  a  crisis 
having  come  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Erskines  of  the  Rymont, — the  Wed- 
derbums  were  a  household  more 
solitary  and  loft  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  Captain  Ord  than 
ever.  The  contest  between  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  and  Charlotte  was  that 
between  middle  age  and  experience 
on  the  one  hand,  and  youth  and 
inexperience  on  the  other ;  between 
what  is  ripe  and  firm  and  what  is 
green  and  tender,  in  relations  where 
advice  and  remonstrance  become 
something  like  authoritative,  irre- 
sistible command.  It  was  a  strug- 
gle which  in  itself,  when  there 
were  not  bold,  headstrong,  rebel- 
lious spirits  and  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances concerned,  was  disas- 
trously unequal.  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum did  not  fall  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  advising  and  remon- 
strating with  Charlotte  before  any 
event  had  happened  to  advise  and 
remonstrate  upon — thus,  as  it  were, 
exciting  and  training  the  girl  to 
argue  the  point  and  resist  effectu- 
ally when  the  time  for  resistance 
came.  Mrs.  Wedderbum  went  to 
work  more  craftily,  and  with  all 
the  animation  and  intensify  of 
nature,  which  contained  a  fascina- 
tion for  Charlotte  as  they  had  con- 
tained it  for  her  father  before  her. 
She  spoke  at  Charlotte,  and  fired 
whole  batteries  of  masked  guns  at 
the  girl's  position,  with  an  unweary- 
ing regularity  and  precision  which 
must  have  beat  down  the  stoutest 
defences  in  time,  were  it  only  by 
pounding  them  away  stone  after 
stone.  She  advanced  against  her 
enemy  and  daughter  by  deliberate 
attack  and  by  sudden  assault ;  she 
wrested  from  the  foe  the  opposite 
ranges;  she  sapped  the  breast- 
works. All  the  time,  she  never 
allowed  Charlotte  a  single  oppor- 
tunity of  firing  back  with  the  pat- 
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tering  hail  of  a  yebement  protest, 
the  dead  shot  of  a  direct  refasal. 
She  was  far  too  spirited  and  shrewd 
an  antagonist  not  to  succeed  in 
avoiding  close  quarters,  even  with 
her  own  daughter,  if  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum  wished  it;  not  to  be  fit  to 
parry  an  importunate  ciy  of  *  ques- 
tion ?  '  though  it  had  been  uttered 
by  a  louder,  shriller,  less  shy,  hurt 
voice  than  Charlotte's.  What  a 
martial  array  of  argument  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  could  lead  forth  against 
her  daughter ! 

For  the  text  of  one  sermon 
figured  the  precocious  self-conceit, 
indelicacy,  false  sentiment  of  girls 
who  cordd  be  guilty  of  juvenile 
flirtations,  and  of  clinging  to  these 
forward  maudlin  performances.  This 
was  discoursed  upon  until  Char- 
lotte's modesty  and  humility  be- 
came renegades,  and,  abandoning 
her  own  standard,  showed  them- 
selves under  that  of  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  did  not  wilfully 
deceive  Charlotte  when  she  so  be- 
guiled the  girPs  forces  to  desert 
her.  Mrs.  Wedderbum  had  the 
advantage  of  believing  what  she 
expressed  with  the  strength  of  con- 
viction— that  girlish  attachments 
are  damaging  delusions,  and  that 
Tommy  Spens'  admiration  might 
be  that  poor  passing  inclination  on 
the  cherished  remembrance  of  which 
a  girl  may  waste  her  best  years, 
and  break  her  heart  in  vain,  but 
which  does  not  usually  fix  a  man ; 
which,  when  a  better  match  or  a 
more  engaging  girl  cross  his  path, 
he  will  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  have  no  hesitation  in  casting 
to  the  winds. 

There  were  homilies  on  the  con- 
ditions of  Miss  Wedderbum  of  the 
Park's  lot — the  necessity  of  her 
contemplating  a  marriage  settle- 
ment as  an  ordained  womanly  and 
reasonable  deliverance  from  the 
horrors  of  dependence  and  poverty. 
Of  course  such  calculations  were 
not  pleasant,  and  it  would  be  more 
romantio  to  wed  like  the  birds  of 
the  air,  only  theirs  was  but  a  sum- 


mer union;  or  like  working  men 
and  women,  who,  as  a  rule,  rushed 
together  on  the  impulse  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  repented  it  all  their 
lives  afterwards.  But  the  thought- 
ful consideration,  the  self-restraint, 
even  the  self-sacrifice,  which  such 
a  necessity  involved,  w^re  to  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  the  very  elements  of 
that  noblesse  oblige  which,  she  had 
loved  to  teach  her  children,  how- 
ever they  had  learned  the  lesson, 
was  the  essence  of  gentle  breeding. 
Had  Charlotte  found  it  pleasant, 
not  to  say  to  have  all  her  youtkftil 
enjoyments  curtailed,  but  to  know 
her  father  pressed  for  money,  her 
brothers  in  exile  ?  Had  Charlotte 
been  so  careless  or  so  selfish  as  not 
to  quiver  with  shame  when  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  paid  Miss  Murdoch 
her  pittance  of  a  salary,  and  was 
not  able  to  add  her  travelling  ex- 
penses, or  to  offer  her  anything  but 
the  most  paltry  present ;  and  Hume 
was  too  big  for  Miss  Murdoch,  and 
bullied  her,  but  they  could  not  give 
him  a  tutor.  Mrs.  Wedderbum 
fully  expected  to  be  taken  up  and 
exposed  by  some  governesses'  bene- 
volent society  one  of  these  days. 
If  they  were  any  of  them  worth 
their  salt,  they  would  post  her  and 
her  miserable  doings.  If  she  had 
been  in  their  place  she'd  have  done 
it  £Bist  enough.  And  in  self-defence 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  would  only  have 
to  plead  that  she  herself  had  to 
supplement  Miss  Murdoch's  accom- 
plishments (how  could  they  be  ex- 
tensive in  so  low  a  market?)  by 
MrstWedderbum's  own  out-of-date 
Italian,  and  water-colours.  She 
could  not  buy  new  music,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  have  the  children 
taught  dancing  with  the  assistance 
of  Charlotte  and  rows  of  (^irs; 
and  though  that  might  appear 
funny  to  a  girl  like  Charlotte  some- 
times, it  was  irksome  to  a  heavy 
heart  at  other  moments,  was  it  not? 
How  did  Charlotte  feel  when  ih» 
old  nursery  maid  Penny,  who  had 
grown  infirm  in  the  Wedderbums* 
service,  could  not  be  kept  at  ease 
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to  die  in  it,  but  bad  to  retire  witb 
ber  infirmities  witbont  an  annuity, 
because  Mr.  Wedderbnm  could  not 
pension  bis  aged  &itbful  servant 
to  tbe  smallest  amount,  save  by 
robbing  bis  own  cbildren,  or,  wbat 
was  worse  to  a  man  of  bonour, 
defrauding  bis  creditors  ?  When 
Dr.  Spottiswoode  wanted  mission- 
ary subscriptions,  if  there  was  any- 
thing to  be  done  in  the  parish — 
luclaly  (Mrs.  Wedderbum  intro- 
duced ber  bitter  assertion  here) 
they  themselves  were  the  poor — 
though  Dr.  Spottiswoode  was  ju- 
dicious, and  manoeuvred  to  pass 
them  over,  because  their  donations 
were  so  small  that  they  were  not 
worth  tbe  looking  up,  bow  did 
Charlotte  relish  the  omission  ? 

Mrs.  Wedderbum  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  none  of  these  doings — ^the 
turned  diresses,  the  made-up  dishes, 
the  shabbiness  to  Miss  Murdoch,  the 
ingratitude  to  Penny,  the  inability 
to  loin  in  any  liberal  or  benevolent 
action  ;  but  she  could  not  help 
herself;  she  must  bang  her  head 
beside  Mr.  Wedderbum.  She  bad 
fervently  hoped,  however,  that  her 
fiivourite  child  would  have  a  diffe- 
rent fate. 

Then  followed  a  few  well  chosen, 
cleverly  adapted  praises  of  Captain 
Ord,  a  plain,  worthy,  friendly  gen- 
tlernem^  if  to  be  gentle  was  to  act 
well.  He  was  already  doing  won- 
ders at  his  fine  place  of  Dalgordon, 
the  capabilities  of  which  bad  never 
been  fully  developed.  He  would 
make  it  a  c^tre  of  activity  and 
interest,  and  of  bounty,  beauty, 
blessing  to  Oatness.  If  be  should 
chance  to  marry — and  if  he  married 
at  all,  it  was  on  the  books  that  be 
would  marry  well— bis  wife  would 
have  a  great  deal  in  her  power  to  do 
for  all  around  ber,  and  would  be  a 
most  enviable  person  on  the  highest 
grounds;  and  on  the  lowest,  her 
husband  would  be  a  cordial  indul- 
gent  man,  whom  it  did  one  good 
merely  to  see,  and  whom  it  ought 
to  do  one  greater  good  to  make 
bappy. 


All  the  strategies  were  wound 
up  by  effective  lines,  parallel  and 
cross,  drawn  from  the  convenient 
case  of  Mary  Montgomery  and  ber 
old  Admiral, — ^what  a  task  that 
good  creature  had  undertaken!  how 
courageously  she  had  set  about  and 
gone  through  with  it!  how  she  had 
been  supported  in  her  duties,  so  that 
she  bad  even  wrought  a  reformation 
on  the  hoary  sinner  who  respected 
ber,  and  was  grateful  to  ber,  and 
what  a  god-send  she  had  been 
with  her  pin-money  to  her  orphan 
nephews  and  nieces!  How  much 
happier  she  had  proved  in  the  end, 
than  ber  sister  the  beauty  who  had 
gone  her  own'  way,  which  was  first 
to  run  away  witb,  and  then  from,  a 
wretched  lieutenant.  The  last  re- 
mark was  made  so  innocently,  that 
it  failed  of  being  a  home  thrust. 

Din  a  falsehood  into  young  ears 
witb  sufficient  power,  and  long 
enough,  and  tbe  odds  are  that  out 
of  very  exhaustion,  and  the  ii!a- 
patience  of  weakness,  they  will  be- 
lieve it.  Din  a  half  truth,  and  tbe 
odds  are  ten  to  one.  A  good  young 
girl's  spirit  is  a  sensitive,  scrupu- 
lous spirit,  whether  the  temper 
which  accompanies  it  be  frank  or 
reserved,  gay  or  pensive,  unless  the 
spirit  be  a  marvel  of  strong-minded- 
ness and  self-confidence  to  be  won- 
dered at  and  admired  from  afer. 
There  are  so  many  older,  wiser, 
stronger  cowards  in  the  world,  it 
was  not  extraordinary  that  a  young 
girl  was  found  one  of  them,  and 
that  she  fell  into  the  great  error  of 
fearing  more  to  inflict  an  injui^ 
than  to  do  a  wrong. 

Another  diploma  besides  tbitt  of 
being  presented  at  court,  which 
Miss  Wedderbum  of  the  Park  pos- 
sessed in  tbe  eyes  of  Oatn^^,  was 
the  art  of  riding  on  horseba6k  in 
ber  correct  turn  out  (the  princi^l 
part  of  which  was  the  habit,  drlgi- 
nally  provided  by  a  metropolitan 
tailor,  and  aired  in  Rotten  Bow) 
accompanied  by  her  fatbei*  witb  a 
groom  behind  them.  The  whole 
style  of  the  thing  was  almost  mord 
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aristocratic  to  Oatness  perceptions 
than  the  rickety  Park  phaeton. 
Riding  was  pleasanter  to  Charlotte 
than  driving,  though  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum,  "who  was  wont  to  be  her 
daughter's  companion  in  the  latter 
exercise,  was  not  too  strict  a 
mother  to  her  grown  up  children, 
was  a  lively  woman,  and  Charlotte 
thought  her  mother  very  enter- 
taining, and  loved  her  dearly.  But 
a  gallop  on  the  firm,  fresh  sands, 
with  the  sea- waves  curling  up  to 
the  horses'  feet  and  the  lapwings 
and  the  seamews  whirling  overhead, 
was  much  more  inspiriting  than  any 
carriage  drive,  and  although  papa 
was  a  great  deal  quieter  than 
mamma,  he  was  never  cross.  He 
was  a  little  low-spirited,  poor  papa! 
but  he  had  always  been  so  gentle 
in  his  preoccupation  and  nervous- 
ness, that  Charlotte  had  felt  some- 
how as  if  she,  a  healthy,  happy 
young  girl,  ought  to  spare,  shelter, 
and  cheer  him,  when  mamma  was 
not  there  to  perform  the  service  as 
her  right,  and  with  all  her  heart,  as 
to  do  mamma  justice  she  performed 
it. 

Tommy  Spens  used  to  get  a  tole- 
rable mount  out  of  the  Park  stables. 
Empty  the  stalls  were  indeed  in  his 
day,  iiiough  they  had  been  all  too 
full,  and  the  kennel  also,  during  Mr. 
Wedderbum's  father's  reign.  But 
the  stables  were  not  yet  so  destitute 
that  they  could  not  accommodate 
the  slim  young  lieutenant  with  an 
ancient  hunter,  or  a  useful  message 
pony.  Then  the  excessive  earnest- 
ness and  sedateness  of  the  young 
man  melted  under  the  influence  of 
the  open  air,  the  broad  sunshine, 
the  seemly  association ;  and  in  place 
of  being  profoundly  serious  and 
alarmingly  sarcastic,  Tommy  was 
eager,  warm,  glad  and  gracious  for 
the  moment,  careering  with  his 
mate. 

But  all  that  was  over  and  gone. 
Tommy  was  panting  for  the  keen, 
free  northern  winds  in  the  hot 
humid  air — stagnant  over  the 
swampy  rice  fields,  and  rank  rotting 


jungle  of  his  station  in  farther 
In(£fl.  And  as  he  was  a  sterlingly 
honest  and  sincere  lad,  he  was  pro- 
bably at  least  three  fourths  as 
isolated  and  dismal,  among  his  in- 
dependent, careless  comrades,  sons 
of  men  of  rank  or  of  fortune,  as  he 
had  sometimes  hinted  he  must  be, 
to  the  commiserating  Charlotte. 

In  spring,  at  Oatness,  the  purple 
and  grey  banks  of  cloud  were  too 
gloomy,  and  the  biting  blast  too 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  small 
shingle  and  flakes  of  foam  to  admit 
of  loiterings  on  the  terrace  and 
strolls  on  the  beach.  Driving  with 
mamma  brought  vividly  to  mind 
the  mocking  proverb  of  lands  fiBw- 
ther  south, — *May,  lovely  May, 
give,  oh !  give  me  your  roses,  but 
leave  me  my  furs.'  There  were 
bitter-sweet  suggestions  darting 
into  and  out  of  the  mind  like 
swallows,  whether  there  was  ever 
such  cold  in  Burmah  as  that  which 
in  Affghanistan  froze  Sir  Bobert's 
soldiers  in  the  one  terrible  night  in 
the  Khyber  Pass ;  whether  the 
burning  bronze  of  the  sun  would 
not  be  as  endurable  to  young,  loving 
hearts  together,  as  the  chilling  *  on- 
dings '  of  snow,  and  the  blighting 
*  whudderings  '  of  wind  to  young 
alienated  hearts,  asunder.  The 
only  out-of-door  excursion  which 
repaid  the  trouble  and  remained 
agreeable,  was  a  good  long  ride  with 
papa. 

Then  it  happened  that  in  the 
wild  Oatness  spring,  when  it  was 
gradually  taming  into  a  fresh  and 
brilliant  summer.  Captain  Ord  no 
longer  witched  the  world  with  his 
original  horsemanship  in  soHtarj 
state  and  danger,  but  rode  day 
after  day,  at  the  risk  of  setting  off 
his  companions'  perturbed  horses, 
with  Mr.  Wedderbum  of  the  Park 
and  Mr.  Wedderbum's  young 
daughter.  And  though  Charlotte 
in  her  tight  jacket,  Spanish  hat 
and  gauntlets,  sat  well  on  her 
bonnie  bay,  did  credit  to  the  old 
Park  coachman,  who  had  been 
her  riding-master,  and  formed  an 
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entire  contrast  to  Captain  Ord, 
bnmping  np  and  down,  and  sliding 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
back  of  bis  great  black  borse,  sbe 
bad  never  sat  so  heavily.  Neither 
l^e  pace,  the  breeze,  the  coming 
summer,  which  were  able  to  bring 
a  show  of  colour  into  her  soft,  fair 
face,  could  lift  the  cloud  from  her 
brow,  the  weight  from  her  heart, 
or  clear  away  the  deceptive  mist 
which  Mrs.  Wedderbum,  like  a 
potent  Italian  necromancer,  had 
raised  before  her  eyes.  Charlotte's 
were  dewy  and  dreamy  eyes,  un- 
certain yet  in  their  troubled  vision, 
not  fix^i  and  steady  like  Tommy 
Spens's  eyes,  which  could  have 
seen  through  fold  after  fold  of  such 
a  mist,  and  by  their  keen,  incisive 
gift,  pierced,  rent,  and  scattered  it, 
and  then  in  iJieir  unflinching 
straightforwardness  and  rock-crys- 
tal clearness,  foolishly  and  harshly 
reftised  to  credit  that  there  had 
ever  existed  any  mist  at  all  to 
obscure  and  bewilder  a  dimmer, 
more  immature  sight. 

Cs^tain  Ord  rode  every  day  with 
Mr.  Wedderbum  like  a  member  of 
the  Park  family,  and  Oatness,  aft»r 
snufiBng  the  air,  looking  knowing, 
and  crying  '  Aha  ! '  at  yet  another 
incident  in  its  hero's  history,  burst 
into  a  tremendous  clapping  of  hands 
and  stamping  of  feet. 

Oatness  people  prophesied  Cap- 
tun  Ord's  engagement  to  Miss 
Wedderbum,  not  so  much  as  if  a 
halo  had  fitUen  from  one  of  their 
goddesses'  heads,  and  she  had 
stepped  down  from  her  pedestal, 
but  as  if  they  were  overpowered 
by  the  greatness  of  their  god,  and 
struck  with  their  own  audacity  and 
stolidity,  in  having  ever  conceived 
themselves  on  an  equality  with 
him,  by  totally  mistaking  his  place. 

Mr.  Wedderbum,  remiss  as  he 
was,  had  remonstrated  against  the 
compromising  association,  and  Mrs. 
Weaderbum  could  bring  him  no 
farther  than  the  groaning  admis- 
aion, — *  Her  prospects  are  not  very 
bright^  as  you  say,  Louisa;  poor 


thing !  poor  dear  Charlotte  !  No,  I 
know  nothing  worse  of  Ord  than 
that  he  is  body  and  soul  a  man  of 
the  people,  and  I  believe  there  are 
hundreds  such  as  he  from,  the  co- 
lonies, turning  up  eveiy  year,  and, 
I  suppose,  they  do  make  their  way, 
and  work  themselves  into  the  higher 
classes,  eventually,  as  you  say.  But 
I  will  have  no  undue  influence  used, 
remember,  Louisa.' 

*No  undue  influence  shall  be 
used.  What  do  you  take  me  for, 
Hume  ?  '  Mrs.  Wedderbum  asked, 
in  some  irritation.  But  she  had  no 
fear  of  her  husband.  She  knew 
though  the  blood  of  the  Wedder- 
bums  flowed  blue  in  his  veins  for 
the  last  five  hundred  years,  though 
he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  say  anything  worse  of  a  man 
who  shook  his  aristocratic  preju- 
dices to  the  centre,  than  *  he  is  a 
man  of  the  people,'  he  had  always 
drifted  where  stronger  people  had 
drawn  him  all  his  life.  One  some- 
times heard  of  clear  cut,  salient 
characters,  but  Mr.  Wedderbum's 
was  a  faintly  defined,  wavy-lined 
nature,  the  individuality  of  which 
melted  and  blended  into  whatever 
harder  and  closer  material  was  op- 
posed to  its  filmy  composition. 

Mrs.  John  Ord  was  the  next  in- 
dividual who  became  enhghtened, 
and  retired  from  the  spectacle  of 
the  equestrian  party  cantering  and 
trotting  in  the  March  sunshine, 
much  moved,  into  the  shade  of  her 
cotta^,  wiping  her  eyes,  and 
catchmg  and  smothering  imder  her 
maternal  apron  the  astounded  and 
violently  contending  red  head  of 
her  Jommy  in  an  action  emblema- 
tical of  his  extinction  as  the  heir  of 
Dalgordon.  Still,  when  the  effects 
of  file  shock  wore  off,  she  could 
trust  that  their  uncle  would  not 
quite  forget,  but  would  continue  to 
notice  Johnnie  and  Eezie  and  the 
wee  one.  At  the  worst,  he  could  not 
take  back  his  gifts,  and  though  he 
should  never  b^rtow  on  her  another 
silk  gown  or  box  of  tea — she  had 
enough  to  serve  her  for  he^  life. 
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And  would  the  Park  family  own 
her  as  a  connection,  and  would  she 
not  fairly  die  of  the  grandeur  and 
the  trouble  of  the  owning,  though 
Oatness  were  to  die  afterwards  of 
envy? 

Then  Dr.  Spottiswoode  took  up 
the  strain,  and  perhaps  he  uttered 
the  most  emphatic  conmient  to  his 
friend  the  schoolmaster :  *  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Jamie  Proudfoot,  IVe 
seen  queer  things  in  my  day,  and 
so  have  you,  but  since  the  world  is 
no  better  than  this  yet,  that  a 
bonnie,  refined,  meek  lassie,  whose 
heart  is  not  in  her  own  keeping, 
but  away  far  beyond  the  sea, 
Charlotte  Wedderbum  of  the  Park, 
is  to  be  given  to  an  unlettered, 
blustering  nabob-captain  (between 
ourselves  a  deal  worse  than  that, 
an  unheroic,  unchristian  man),  be- 
cause he  has  brought  home  bags 
of  money,  I'm  not  able  to  stand  it. 
Worse  things  have  been  done  before, 
hundreds  of  times,  and  will  be  done 
again,  man — do  I  not  read  the  ses- 
sion-books,  though  you  keep  them  ? 
But  since  we  two  cannot  mend  the 
world,  it  is  high  time  we  were 
coming  down  from  our  pulpit  and 
desk,  shutting  them  up  and  leaving 
them  to  the  bats,  if  not  to  the  moles. 
I  christened  the  bit  lassie,  and  sooner 
than  you  be  bidden  cry  her,  and  me 
marry  her  this  gate,  we'll  throw  a 
classic  or  two  into  our  wallets— 
Anacreon  and  Ovid,  and  a  few  of 
the  worst  of  the  billies,  for  what 
better  is  the  world,  in  proportion^ 
Jamie,  in  proportion,  I  should  like 
to  ken  ? — and  retilre  into  a  cave  in  the 
wilderness  rather  than  abide  at  our 
posts  with  the  disgrace  of  such  works 
as  our  fruits.' 

In  the  languor  and  confusion  of 
ideas  which  were  stealing  over 
Charlotte  in  the  sharp,  bracing 
spring  time,  she  did  not  take 
Suffie  Quhair  into  consideration, 
not  even  when  her  rides  occasionally 
took  her  and  her  companions  along 
the  greens,  and  past  the  bare  little 
£EKrm-house  of  Sandycrofb,  realistic 
in  its  unadomment  (save  in   the 


matter  of  milkiness)  as  a  dry  stone 
dyke.  Charlotte  did  not  speculate 
whether  the  party  might  meet  SuflSe, 
or  how  the  meeting  would  affect 
Captain  Ord.  Charlotte  hardly  re- 
membered to  think  of  the  old  story, 
and  the  poor  common  elderly  woman 
with  whom  Captain  Ord  had  broken 
troth.  It  was  as  great  an  effort  for 
Charlotte  to  remember  and  think 
in  those  days,  as  if  her  brain  were 
softening.  She  was  blinded  and  car- 
ried along  by  the  course  of  events, 
never  to  be  roused  and  released,  or 
roused  and  released  too  late. 

As  for  Captain  Ord,  had  such  an 
accident  as  an  encounter  with  Suffie 
occurred,  he  would  have  recognised 
and  nodded  an  acknowledgment  to 
his  old  love  with  all  ease,  without 
a  sense  of  trouble  either  way. 

But  when  Suffie  caught  a  remote 
glimpse  of  the  cavalcade,  the  Laird 
of  tjie  Park,  Captain  Ord  as  a 
brother  laird  and  cavalier,  shaking 
his  bridle  reins  instead  of  splicing 
a  rope,  or  winding  up  a  windlass, 
and  his  lady  love  as  folk  dared 
whisper  of  gentle,  small,  pretty 
young  Miss  Wedderbum,  Suffie 
held  up  her  work-worn  hand  to 
shade  her  dazzled  eyes,  that  she 
might  look  after  them.  Then  she 
was  startled  by  a  cracked  voice  and 
by  an  oracle  in  blue  calicot  and 
white  linen,  scooped  out  in  shape 
like  a  hollow  tree,  rising  from  the 
side  of  the  road  where  she  had  been 
resting  on  her  way  to  Sandycroffc, 
and  sawing  the  air  vnih.  a  gaunt 
arm.  'Booted  and  spurred,  and 
gallant  let  him  ride.  Miss  Suffie,' 
declared  the  orade  cuisterely,  'bat 
6re  he  go  aff  the  fkoe  of  the  earth 
— ^you'll  see.' 

Suffie  turned  and  walked  &st 
out  of  hearing.  Tam  Ord  might 
break  his  tro^  to  her,  and  come 
and  flash  on  her  sight,  with  as  good 
as  the  queen's  daughter,  but  she 
could  not  stand  to  hear  him  wished 
an  ill  wish  like  a  curse,  where  he 
rode — ^no,  not  though  she  had  taken 
his  arles  and  entered  with  him  into 
the  world's  base  service. 
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fjTHE  student  of  Scottish  history 
X  cannot  fail  to  be  stmck  with 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  expres- 
sion, may  be  called  the  waywardness 
of  events  in  the  life  of  the  Scottish 
nation  prior  to  the  Reformation. 
From  the  earliest  records  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
history  of  Scotland  is  not  much  more 
than  a  chapter  of  accidents.  There  is 
no  order  in  it.  Events  seem  to  follow 
each  other  irrespective  of  any  law, 
and  irrespective  of  calculation. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  movement 
of  forces  swelling  up  irresistibly 
and  moulding  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions, such  as  may  generally  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  nations. 
Erom  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
(1263),  *^^  *^®  reign  of  James  IV., 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  was 
any  government  or  any  order  in 
Scotland.  The  chronicles  of  these 
two  centuries  and  a  half  are  dumb 
80  &r  as  the  life  of  the  people  is  con- 
eemed.  The  war  of  independence, 
no  doubt,  occurred  during  that 
period,  but  the  result  of  that  war, 
which  was  but  the  last  stand  of  the 
Saxons  against  the  Normans,  was 
only  to  increase  the  confusion.  The 
material  prosperily  of  the  country, 
which  daring  the  reign  of  the  Alex- 
anders was  certainly  not  behind 
that  of  England  at  ^  same  date, 
was  crushed  out  during  the  period 
of  tnrbulenf^  disorder  which  suc- 
ceeded the  death  of  Bruce.  The 
power  of  the  nobles  brought  with 
it  uncontrolled  license,  but  did  not 
secure  liberty.  The  crown  was 
powerless  to  restrain  the  nobility, 
and  eared  little  or  nothing  for  the 
good  of  the  country ;  andti^e  people 
were  steeped  in  poverty,  in  igno- 
rance, and  misery..  Individual 
events,  suoh  as  Bannockbumt  and 
Otteorbom^  and  Flodden,  stand  out 
garronnded  by  a  lurid  picturesque- 
nesB  of  their  own ;  and  individual 


men  have  left  their  names  for  good 
or  evil  on  the  records  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  events  arose  at  hap- 
hazard by  themselves,  and  not  as 
links  in  the  chain  of  circumstances 
leading  up  to  some  national  deve- 
lopment; and  the  men,  whose  deeds 
have  left  their  stamp  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  people,  gained  what 
glory  they  may  have  gained,  not  by 
any  national  or  patriotic  actions  for 
the  good  of  the  country  and  its 
people,  but  by  rebelling  and  fighting 
and  committing  murder  for  the  in- 
terests of  themselves  and  their 
families. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  days 
of  the  Reformation  that  indications 
were  manifested  of  the  growth  of  a 
class  in  the  state.  Till  then  every- 
thing that  was  done  was  for  the 
good  of  individuals  ;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  middle  class  began  to  be  a 
power.  At  that  time  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  nobles  had  weakened 
the  Crown;  the  intrigues  of  the 
Church  had  weakened  &e  nobility ; 
and  the  corrupt  lives  of  the  clergy 
had  weakened  the  Church.  Thus 
the  way  was  paved  for  the  influence 
of  the  commons;  and  from  this 
time  the  histoiy  of  Scotland  is  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  people — a 
people  interesting  from  many  cir- 
cunostances,  but  chiefly  perhaps 
from  the  marked  character  of  the 
classes  which  compose  it.  For  in 
ScoUand,  while  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy and  the  wealthier  professional 
clasiMS  still  keep  aloof  from  the 
people,  and  have  in  a  great  measure 
adopted  English  tastes  and  habits, 
and  Episcopal  forms  of  worship, 
and  English  ideas  on  education, 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  have 
remained  staunch  to  Scottish  tradi- 
tions and  influences.  These  two 
classes  have  become  in  a  manner 
blended  together  into  one  class  with- 
out any  very  distinct  line  of  demar- 
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cation  between  tbem.  They  attend 
tbe  Presbyterian  cbnrcbes,  send 
tbeir  cbildren  to  tbe  parocbial  or 
otber  scbools,  and  to  the  universi- 
ties, where  they  sit  together  on  the 
same  benches ;  they  associate  to- 
gether afterwards,  and  live  their 
own  lives,  influenced  to  an  almost 
inappreciable  extent  by  the  vexa- 
tious restrictions  and  annoyances  of 
caste  which  are  so  noticeable  in  the 
middle  classes  south  of  the  Tweed. 
These  characteristics  are  due  partly, 
no  doubt,  to  the  comparative  poverty 
of  the  country,  but  mainly  to  the 
levelling  influence  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  a  certain  stamp  of  education 
among  all  classes  of  the  people 
through  the  agency  of  the  school 
and  university  system.  This  sys- 
tem originated  in  the  mind  of  John 
Knox.  It  was  a  part  of  his  ideal 
constitution ;  '  a  constitution,'  as 
has  been  well  said,  *  in  which  the 
clergy  as  ministers  of  Ood  should 
rule  all  things — ^rule  politically  at 
the  council  board,  and  rule  in  pri- 
vate at  the  fireside.'  ^ 

It  is  with  a  view  to  bring  out 
the  more  prominent  features  of  this 
system  that  the  following  pages  are 
written ;  to  show  wherein  it  is 
efiective  and  wherein  deficient,  and 
to  consider  shortly  whether  any 
alterations  might  be  suggested  by 
which  it  might  be  brought  more 
closely  into  harmony  with  the  ideas 
of  the  present  day.  To  do  this  it 
will  be  necessary  to  trace  briefly 
the  historical  growth  of  the  diffe- 
rent institutions,  and  thus  to  see  in 
what  manner  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  nation  has  been  influenced  by 
it.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  relation  of  the  schools  to  the 
universities,  and  the  stamp  of  edu- 
cation impressed  upon  the  people 
by  moans  of  it,  cannot  be  said  to 
be  productive  of  what  in  England 
would  be  considered  a  first  or  even 
a  second  order  of  culture,  it  must 


be  conceded  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  wide-spread  intelligence  and 
hard-headed  practical  success  of 
the  Scottish  people  is  to  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  this 
system. 

The  history  of  education  in  Scot- 
land divides  itself  into  three  periods 
coincident  with  three  epochs  in  the 
church  history  of  the  country.  The 
first  is  from  the  reign  of  David 
I.  to  the  Reformation;  the  second 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Dis- 
ruption of  the  Kirk  in  1 843  ;  and 
the  third  from  that  date  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  first  period  may  be 
shortly  dismissed.  As  early  as  the 
year  11 24  there  is  mention  of  a 
school  at  Abemethy,  a  village  on 
the  borders  of  Perth  and  Fifeshire ; 
and,  according  to  Chalmers  in  his 
Caledonia,  schools  existed  in  many 
of  the  principal  towns  during  the 
reign  of  David  I.  In  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  centuiy  it  is  certain  that 
schools  were  established  in  both 
Perth  and  Stirling ;  in  the  thirteenth 
notices  occur  of  grammar  schools  in 
nearly  all  the  chief  towns  then  ex- 
isting; and  in  1 494,  during  the  reign 
of  James  IV.,  a  statute  was  passed, 
wherein  it  was  ordained  that  barons 
and  freeholders  who  were  of  sub- 
stance should  put  their  eldest  sons 
or  heirs  to  the  *  schules  frae  they 
be  six  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  to 
remain  at  the  grammar  schules  quill 
they  be  competentlie  founded  and 
have  perfite  Latine.' 

All  iiiese  schools  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  Church,  and  were 
closely  connected  with  the  cathe- 
drals, monasteries,  and  other  reli- 
nous  establishments  of  the  country. 
The  teachers  were  ecclesiastics,  and 
from  a  very  earlv  period  the  monks, 
who  were  ambitious  to  engross 
the  education  of  youth,  obteuned 
grants  of  all  the  principal  semi- 
naries. Even  as  late  as  1519  the 
Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh was  obliged  to  attend  at  the 
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Abbej  in  bis  snrplice,  to  assist  at 
'hie  solempe  festnal  times,'  to 
be  present  at  '  bie  mess  and  even- 
song,' and  to  make  bimself  otber- 
wise  nsefhl  in  ihe  cbapel.  Tbe 
scbolars,  in  like  manner,  wbo  at- 
tended tbese  scbools  were  eitber 
destined  for  tbe  Cbnreb,  or  were 
tbe  sons  of  tbe  nobility  or  otbers 
wbose  influence  at  conrt  enabled 
tbem  to  gain  admittance.  Tbe 
cbief  subjects  of  instruction  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  meet  tbe 
requirements  of  tbe  scbolars.  Latin 
was  principallj  taugbt  as  tbe  lan- 
ffuage  necessary  for  ecclesiastics. 
Ureek  was  unknown  to  tbe  priests, 
and  tbe  Cburcb,  in  Scotland  at 
leasts  did  not  encourage  tbe  study 
of  tbat  language.  Englisb  was  not 
taugbt  in  tbe  grammar  scbools. 
In  some  of  iiiem,  in  Aberdeen  for 
instance,  'Englisb  speaking'  was 
an  offence  especially  mentioned  in 
tbe  scbool  'directories,'  and  se- 
verely punisbable.  Hebrew,  Erencb, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Gaelic,  were 
allowed  to  be  spoken  by  tbe  regu- 
lations of  tbe  Aberdeen  scbool  in 
tbe  sixteenth  century,  but  tbe  use 
of  tbe  vernacular  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited. In  this  period  then  tbe 
educational  appliances,  such  as  they 
were,  existed  exclusively  for  tbe 
benefit  of  tbe  clergy  and  nobility. 
The  universities  bad  not  yet  been 
permanently  established,  or,  at  least, 
they  were  doing  nothing  towards 
tbe  education  of  the  country,  and 
tbe  schools  existed  only  in  the 
towns.  Education  bad  not  pene- 
trated to  tbe  middle  or  lower  strata 
of  society,  and  no  scbools  existed 
in  tbe  country  districts.  As  it  was 
in  the  latter  days  before  tbe  French 
Bevolution,  so  it  was  in  Scotland 
before  tbe  Reformation :  '  les  nobles 
et  les  religieux  avaient  tout,  le 
peuple  n'avaient  rien.' 

It  was  left  to  John  Ejiox  to  in- 


augurate tbe  second  era  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  Scottish  education.  Through 
his  influence  Scotland  participated 
in  the  movement  of  intellectual 
forces  which  arose  in  Europe  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  and 
to  this  movement  may  be  traced 
tbe  educational  machinery  of  the 
country,  in  its  full  development,  and 
even  in  its  idiosyncrasies. 

In  1411,  nearly  a  century  before 
tbese  events,  tbe  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  was  founded  on  tbe  model 
of  those  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  but 
it  was  not  until  tbe  erection  of  the 
colleges  of  St.  Leonards  and  St. 
Mary  in  151 2  and  1552  respec- 
tively, tbat  this  university  rose  to 
any  importance.  These  colleges, 
like  those  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen, 
founded  about  tbe  same  time,  were 
raised  by  tbe  exertions  of  the  bi- 
shops and  archbishops.  They  were 
erected  in  tbe  chief  cities  of  their 
several  sees ;  they  were  placed 
under  tbe  superintendence  of  tbe 
monks ;  tbe  declared  object  of  their 
existence  was  tbe  defence  and  in- 
crease of  tbe  Catholic  faith,  and, 
like  tbe  grammar  scbools,  they  were 
mainly  attended  by  ecclesiastics  and 
tbe  sons  of  the  nobility.*  Tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  is  of  later  date,  and  owes  its 
erection,  not  to  tbe  bishops  or  clergy, 
but  to  tbe  rising  influence  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  to  the  fall  of 
both  Catholicism  and  Episcopacy^ 
and  tbe  ascendancy  of  Presbyterian* 
ism.  As  soon  as  tbe  Reformation 
was  established  tbe  magistrates  of 
tbe  city  took  tbe  matter  in  band, 
and  in  concert  with  tbe  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  attempted  to  establish 
a  university.  These  attempts  bow- 
ever  were  thwarted  by  tbe  bishops,^ 
who  were  jealous  of  tbe  prosperity 
of  tbe  older  seminaries.  The  pro- 
ject was  abandoned  for  the  time,  but 
in  1 579  it  was  revived,  and  in  tbat 


1  '  So  many  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  came  to  study  at  St.  Leonards,  that  the 
name  of  the  College  of  Poor  Clerks,  which  the  founder  had  originally  given  it,  conveyed 
a  very  erroneous  idea  of  those  who  resided  within  its  walls.' — M'Crie*B  Life  of  Melville^ 
p.  35«-  ^  T 
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year  the  magistrates  commenced 
building  apartments  for  the  accom- 
modation  of  professors  and  students, 
and  in  1583  the  classes  were  opened 
nnder  the  patronage  of  the  Town 
Council.  So  much  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  universities. 

The  idea  of  a  school  system  pre- 
paratory to  these  Reformed  univer- 
sities was  conceived  by  Knox.  The 
First  Book  of  Discipline  in  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  histcuy  was  drawn  up 
by  him  and  four  other  ministers  in 
1 560.  In  this  document  the  subject 
of  the  education  of  the  people  holds, 
next  to  religion,  the  most  prominent 
place.  '  The  compilers  of  it,'  says 
M'Crie,  in  his  Life  of  Knox,  *  re- 
quired that  a  school  should  be 
erected  in  every  parish  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  in  the  principles 
of  religion,  grammar,  and  the  libtin 
tongue.  They  proposed  that  a  col- 
lege should  be  erected  in  every 
notable  town,  in  which  logic  and 
rhetoric  should  be  taught  along 
with  the  learned  languages.  They 
seemed  to  have  had  it  in  their  eye 
to  revive  the  system  adopted  by 
some  of  the  ancient  republics,  in 
which  the  youth  were  considered 
as  the  property  of  the  public  rather 
than  of  their  parents,  by  obliging 
the  nobiHty  and  gentry  to  educate 
their  children,  and  by  providing  at 
the  public  expense  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  poor 
who  discovered  talents  for  learning. 
Their  regulations  for  the  three  na- 
tional universities  discover  an  en- 
lightened regard  to  the  interests  of 
literature,  and  may  suggest  hints 
which  deserve  attention  in  the  pre- 
sent day.' 

The  school  and  university  system 
of  Scotland  dates  firom  the  provi- 
sions in  the  First  Booh  of  Discvplvne. 
The  theory  of  this  system  as  origi- 
naJly  conceived  was  to  supply  every 
member  of  the  community  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  for  }na  children 
not  only  the  elements  of  education, 
but  such  instruction  as  would  fit 
them  to  pass  from  a  national  school 


to  a  national  universiiy,  and  qualify 
them  for  any  position  in  society. 
This  theory,  as  we  shall  see,  hafi 
never  been  lost  sight  of  in  Scotland 
since  it  was  formed.  It  is  the  hinge 
upon  which  the  whole  educational 
machinery  turns,  and  on  the  manner 
of  its  development  depends  the  suo- 
cess  or  fidlure  of  Scottish  education. 
The  means  by  which  this  theory 
was  carried  out  were  not  brou^t 
fully  into  operation  for  nearly  a 
century.  The  power  of  the  nobles 
was  still  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
any  claim  for  restitution  of  the 
church  property  which  had  been 
seized  by  them,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  any  special  ordinance 
was  passed  regarding  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  schools. 
Till  1 61 6  the  instruction  of  youth 
WM  left  to  the  *  reader  or  minister ' 
in  the  country  parishes,  but  in  that 
year  the  Privy  Council  directed 
that  *  in  every  parish  of  this  king- 
dom where  convenient  means  may 
be  had  for  entertaining  a  school^  a 
school  shall  be  established,  and  a  fit 
person  appointed  to  teach  the  same, 
upon  the  expense  of  the  paro- 
chinaris,  according  to  the  qualily 
and  quantity  of  the  parish.'  This 
Act  of  Council  was  ratified  by  Par- 
liament in  1633,  and  this  is  the  first 
legislative  enactment  regulating  the 
establishment  of  parish  schools. 
These  acts  however  were  passed 
during  the  ascendancy  of  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  great  civil  war  that  the 
foundation  of  the  present  parochial 
system  of  schools  was  laid.  In  the 
year  1646  an  act  was  passed  which 
though  repealed  at  the  Restoration 
was  re-enacted  in  the  statute  of 
1696,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  Settling 
Schools.'  By  this  Act  it  is  ordained 
that '  there  shall  be  a  school  settled 
and  estabUshed,  and  a  schoolmaster 
appointed  in  every  parish,  not  al- 
ready provided,  by  the  advice  of 
the  heritors  and  minister  of  the 
parish.'     Under  this  Act  the  heri- 
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tors  are  boimd  to  provide  a  com- 
modions  school  house,  and  a  salarj 
not  above  200  (iiZ.  28.  2|<2.)  nor 
nnder  100  marks  (5L  ii«.  i^e^.)- 
Each  heritor  is  to  be  assessed  in 
proportion  to  his  rent,  and  is  al- 
lowed relief  from  his  tenants  to  the 
extent  of  one  half.  This  Act  is  the 
tme  foundation  of  the  Scottish 
parochial  system  of  schools,  and  it 
is  by  means  of  this  system  that  the 
theory  of  the  Reformers  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  country  districts 
of  Scotland.  Certain  enactments 
snhseqpient  to  1696  have  provided 
increased  salaries  and  accommoda- 
tion, and  have  enjoined  the  erection 
of  additional  schools  in  widely  ex- 
tended parishes.  But  since  1696 
Scotland  has  enjoyed  a  system  of 
country  schools,  national  in  cha- 
racter and  intended  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts. How  far  this  national  sys- 
tem has  answered  these  require- 
ments, and  what  modification  it  has 
undergone  of  late  years,  we  shall 
see  subsequently. 

For  the  towns  there  has  been  no 
special  enactment.  But  practically 
from  a  'very  early  period  every 
town  or  burgh  in  Scotland  has 
been  provided  with  at  least  one 
pubHc  school  open  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  majority  of  these  schools 
are  now  called '  burgh  schools,'  and 
are  subject  to  the  regulation  and 
control  of  the  authorities  of  the 
burgh  as  such.  Many  of  them  trace 
their  origin  back  to  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical schools  which  existed  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  and  which  in 
the  course  of  time  passed  from  the 
control  of  the  church  into  the  hands 
of  the  municipal  authorities.  Some 
were  originally  parish  schools  and 
still  are  supported  partly  by  the 
heritors,  partly  by  the  burgh ;  these 
are  known  by  the  name  of  bureh 
and  parochial  schools.  Some  agam 
are  of  recent  date,  and  have  sprung 
up  to  supply  the  deficiencies  exist- 
ing in  the  old  burgh  schools.  They 
are  known  by  the  name  of  acade- 


mies or  institutions.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  the  result  of  volun- 
tary effort  and  are  partly  proprie- 
tary, partly  public.  In  some  cases 
they  are  founded  and  exist  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  burgh  school ;  in  others 
they  have  partially  amalgamated 
witii  it,  the  magistrates  and  town 
council  being  subscribers  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  and  retaining 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  pa- 
tronage and  direction  ;  in  other 
cases  they  have  absorbed  the  burgh 
school  in  themselves.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  schools  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  directors  selected 
from  the  subscribers.  In  the  smaller 
towns  these  bur^zh  schools  supply 
the  same  kind  of  education  that  is 
provided  in  the  parochial  schools, 
and  are  attended  for  the  most  part 
by  very  much  the  same  class  of 
scholars.  In  the  larger  towns,  such 
as  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the 
burgh  schools  have  risen  above  the 
condition  of  dementary  schools,  and 
are  attended  by  a  rather  hieher 
class  of  scholars  than  that  which 
attends  the  parochial  schools.  Pro- 
vision however  was  made  for  such 
children  by  the  establishment  of 
Sessional  schools.  These  schools 
were  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  established  and  main- 
tained by  the  kirk  sessions  of  the 
town  districts  in  which  they  were 
situated,  and  were  under  their 
management  and  supervision  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk. 

Such,  then,  was  the  nature  of 
the  school  system  of  Scotland,  from 
the  Reformation  until  1843.  It 
was  an  organised  national  system, 
taking  its  origin  from  the  First 
Book  of  Discvpliney  and  established 
partly  by  law,  partly  by  tradition. 
It  consisted  of  parochial  schools  in 
the  country  districts,  burgh  schools 
in  the  smaller  towns,  high  (burgh) 
schools  for  the  wealthier,  and  ses- 
sional schools  for  the  humbler 
classes  in  the  large  towns.  All 
these  schools    supplied  much  the 
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same  type  of  edncation,  and  they 
had  two  features  in  common, 
namely:  (i)  that  they  were  all 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Kirk, 
and  (2)  that  they  all  prepared 
scholars  for  the  universities. 

(i.)  The  supervision  of  the  Kirk 
over  these  different  classes  of  schools 
had  a  twofold  origin.  It  was  de- 
rived, in  the  first  place,  as  a  natural 
inheritance  by  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation  which  succeeded  to 
all  the  claims  of  its  predecessor 
over  education ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  was  guaranteed  by  suc- 
cessive Acts  of  Parliament  from 
1567  to  1706,  into  the  enactments 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter. 
This  supervision,  as  originally  de- 
signed, was  carried  out]  not  by 
fitful  visitations,  but  on  an  organised 
system,  which  in  some  of  its  features 
might  still  serve  as  a  model  in  the 
adjustment  of  an  educational  scheme. 
It  contained  three  elements.  A 
central  supervision  over  all  the 
schools,  in  the  country  and  in  the 
towns ;  a  board  of  examiners,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  and  its  surroxmdings ; 
and  a  local  board  which  regulated 
the  rate  of  fees,  the  hours  of  at- 
tendance, and  other  matters  of 
internal  economy,  and  in  whose 
hands  the  appointment  of  the 
teacher  lay.  The  central  authority 
was  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk,  and  to  this  body  detailed 
reports  of  the  character  of  the 
schools  in  every  parish  in  Scotland, 
with  the  numbers  in  attendance 
and  the  quality  of  instruction,  were 
returned  annually  by  the  board  of 
examiners.  These  examiners  con- 
sisted of  the  minister  of  the  parish 
and  his  brethren  in  the  presbytery ; 
and  their  duties  were  to  examine 
and  report  upon  every  school  in 
their  presbytery  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  to  examine  candidates  for 
the  masterships  of  the  various 
schools.  The  local  board,  in  whose 
hands  was  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers,  consisted  of,  in  the  country 


districts,  the  heritors  of  a  certium 
valued  rent,  and  the  minister  in 
each  parish ;  in  the  burghs,  of  the 
town  councils.  In  this  threefold 
agency  the  management,  super- 
vision, and  examination  of  all  the 
schools  in  Scotland  were  vested  until 
the  year  1843,  when  the  disruption 
of  the  Eark  took  place.  At  this  time 
nearly  two  fifths  of  the  ministers 
left  meir  churches  and  manses,  and 
formed  themselves  into  the  religious 
community  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Free  Church.  By  this  disrup- 
tion the  school  organisation  was 
broken  up.  As  the  Free  Church 
ministers  gave  up  their  churches, 
so  the  parochial,  burgh,  and  ses- 
sional schoolmasters  who  joined 
the  Free  Church  were  compelled  to 
resign  their  schools.  In  order  to 
provide  for  them,  an  'education 
scheme '  was  set  on  foot,  by  means 
of  which  Free  Church  schools  were 
established  in  most  of  the  parishes, 
towns,  and  villages  adjoining  the 
Free  Churche^^^rected  in  these  lo- 
calities, and  wore  placed  under  the 
local  supervision  of  the  Free  Church 
presbyteries,  and  the  central  control 
of  the  Free  Church  (General  As- 
sembly, after  the  model  of  the 
schools  of  the  old  Church;  and 
Free  Church  colleges  for  the  train- 
ing of  ministers  were  founded  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen, 

This  may  be  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  denominational- 
ism  in  Scotland,  and  with  it  we 
enter  upon  the  third  era  in  the 
historv  of  Scottish  education.  Be- 
fore this  time  there  was  a  certain 
number  of  Episcopalian  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Boman  Catholic 
schools,  but  those  schools  did  not, 
and  do  not  even  now,  exercise  much 
influence  upon  the  education  of  the 
country. 

Denominationalism,  then,  has  ex- 
isted in  Scotland  for  twenty-four 
years;  and  although  the  actual 
number  of  children  educated  by 
means  of  denominational  schools  is 
small   when    compared   with    the 
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niunber  educated  hj  meand  of  the 
old  national  and  the  miscellaneous 
schools,  the  system  has  indirectly 
done  a  great  deal  of  good.  In  the 
returns  presented  by  the  JBoyal 
Commission  in  1 866,  it  appears  that 
there  are,  in  round  numbers,  some 
600  Free  Church  schools,  educating 
about  48,000  children ;  130  Boman 
Catholic  and  Episcopalian  schools, 
educating  about  12,000,  and  45 
United  and  other  Presbyterian 
scbools,  educating  about  3,000  chil- 
dren. Making  an  allowance  of 
7,000  children  educated  by  denomi- 
national schools  from  which  there 
are  no  returns,  we  may  credit  these 
schools  with  the  education  of  70,000 
scholars  annually.  But,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, there  are  418,367  children 
on  the  roll  of  some  school  in 
Scotland.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by 
the  direct  work  done  that  this  new 
system  has  benefited  the  country. 
It  is  by  calling  attention  to  the 
deficiencies  of  uie  old  system,  and 
by  preparing  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  a  return  to  the  national 
system  on  a  wider  basis,  and  freed 
from  exclusively  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendence, that  the  lapse  into  de- 
nominationalism  has  done  good. 
Till  1843,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
Churcb  was  supreme  over  educa- 
tion ;  but  since  the  disruption,  the 
ruling  power  of  the  clergy  has  been 
unconsciously  but  rapidly  slipping 
away.  The  organisation  which  had 
existed  since  l£e  Reformation  being 
broken  up,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
system  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people  became  apparent.  It  was 
found  that  the  new  schools  were  all 
required ;  and  even  with  them  and 


a  host  of  private  adventure  and 
miscellaneous  schools,  which  had 
sprung  up  as  supplementary  to  the 
parochial  and  burgh  schools,  there 
was  still  a  great  want  of  suitable 
school  accommodation,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  children  of 
school  age  who  were  not  on  the 
roll  of  any  school,  and  who,  in  all 
probability,  were  growing  up  in 
Ignorance.^ 

The  schools,  moreover,  were  f oxmd 
to  be  under  no  efficient  system  of 
examination.  The  old  organisation 
was  becoming  obsolete.  The  an- 
nual visitations  of  the  presbyteries 
were  proved  to  be  of  little  value  as 
tests  of  the  working  of  the  schools. 
The  examining  bodies  were  too 
much  influenced  b^  local  considera- 
tions to  be  impartial,  and  they  were 
powerless  to  punish  or  reward  the 
teachers  according  to  their  merits. 
The  teachers  held  their  offices  for 
life,  and  their  salaries  were  paid  to 
them  in  accordance  with  statutory 
enactments  whether  they  produced 
good  results  or  bad  results;  the 
praise  or  blame  therefore  of  the 
clergy  was  a  matter  of  indifierence 
to  them.  And  hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  these  annual  examinations  by 
the  ministers  and  presbyteries  lost 
much  of  their  character  of  inspec- 
tions, and  became  complimentary 
visits,  salutary  as  visits  and  as  ve- 
nerable institutions  in  accordance 
with  which  ihe  ministers,  heritors, 
and  parents  of  the  children  met 
together,  all  interested  in  a  common 
object,  but  as  tests  of  efficiency  or 
inefficiency  of  little  or  no  value.* 
In  like  manner  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  masterships  of 
the  parochial  schools  was  found  to 


>  According  to  the  calculations  of  the  Commissioners  (2nd  General  Heport,  p.  174), 
there  are  92,000  children  in  Scotland  attending  no  school  of  any  kind;  and  it  appears 
from  the  Sub-Commissioners'  Reports,  that  in  133  selected  parishes  there  are  60,124 
children  of  school  age»  and  accommodation  in  the  parochial  schools  of  these  parishes  for 
onlj  14,657  scholars.  In  other  words,  if  these  133  parishes  be  taken  as  adequate 
specimens,  the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  provide  accommodation  for  only  25  per  cent. 
43f  the  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen. — Report  of  Assistant-Commisaionera 
€n  Country  Districts ^  p.  38. 

*  Cf.  iceport  of  Assiaiant-Commissioners  on  the  Country  Diatricta^  pp.  42-52.  Also, 
Beport  upon  the  Hebridea,  passim. 
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be  far  from  tborongh  or  efficient ; 
and  there  are,  even  to  this  day, 
'many  parishes  saddled  with 
teachers  who  slipped  through  the 
presbyterial  examination,  and  in 
these  parishes  the  education  of 
whole  generations  of  children  is 
much  below  what  it  would  have 
been  had  the  examination  been 
more  stringent.'*  From  a  suspicion 
of  these  shortcomings,  and  fixjm 
Other  and  perhaps  less  worthy  mo- 
tives, a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
interference  of  the  clergy  began  to 
be  evinced  by  the  managing  bodies 
of  many  of  the  burgh  schools 
shortly  after  the  disruption.  These 
schools,  as  has  been  said,  were  under 
the  control  of  the  town  councils 
of  the  different  burghs,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  these  corporations 
commanded  a  majority  of  Free 
Churchmen  in  their  bodies.  In 
those  burghs  in  which  this  was 
the  case,  the  managers  resented 
i^e  interference  of  the  Established 
Church  ministers  and  within  a  very 
few  years  of  the  disruption  two 
important  cases  were  brought  before 
the  law  courts  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  schools  were  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  presbyteries. 
One  of  these  cases  was  litigated  for 
ten  years  and  at  a  cost  of  some 
3,oooZ.,  and  was  ultimately  de- 
cided in  fovour  of  the  Church.  The 
result  of  this  litigation  was  that 
aa  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
in  1861,  whereby  it  was  enacted, 
among  other  important  provisions, 
that  the  parochial  school-master- 
ships might  be  held  by  others  than 
Established  Churchmen :  that  can- 
didates for  the  office  should  be 
examined  by  a  body  of  examiners 
appointed  by  the  universities  and 
not  by  the  presbyteries :  and  that 
the  burgh  schools  should  be  relieved 
from  the  superintendence  of  the 
clergy.  This  Act  is  still  in  force, 
and  under  its  provisions  the  schools 
have  reached  their  present  condition. 


By  the  disruption,  therefore,  and 
by  this  Act  of  Parliament  which 
followed  upon  it,  a  great  change 
has  been  produced  upon  the  school 
system.  The  supervision  of  the 
Kirk  no  longer  exists,  and  there  is 
now  no  general  supervision  of  any 
kind.  The  first  feature,  therefore, 
which  up  to  1843  was  common  to 
all  the  schools  in  botii  town  and 
country  has  been  destroyed. 

(2.)  But  while  the  power  of  the 
Church  has  been  curtailed,  the 
other  feature  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made — ^the  relation,  namely, 
between  the  schools  and  the  univer- 
sities— has  remained  as  close  as  it 
was  intended  to  be  by  ihe  framers 
of  the  Booh  of  BiscvpUne^  and  in 
some  reacts  perhaps  closer.  Be- 
cause, while  they  desired  to  see  all 
ibe  national  schoole  qualified  to 
prepare  scholars  of  all  classes  in 
the  community  for  the  universities, 
every  school  in  the  country  now 
aspires  to  the  same  ambition ;  and 
there  are  few  even  of  the  humblest 
seminaries  in  the  most  remote  dis- 
tricts which  cannot  boast  of  at 
least  one  or  two  students  who 
passed  from  them  directly  to  the 
universities.  It  is  important  to 
understand  the  value  of  this  rela- 
tionship, because  it  is  probably 
unique  in  its  own  way,  and  with- 
out some  idea  of  the  nature  of  €be 
universities  it  is  impossible  to 
appreciate  the  educational  system 
in  Scotland.  These  universities,  or 
at  least  the  arts  faculties  in  ihem, 
perform  the  work  both  of  umversi- 
ties  and  advanced  schools.  Schools 
have  b^n  divided  into  three  grades, 
in:  accordance  with  the  period  of 
age  during  which  scholsTS  attend 
them.  Those  x)f  the  first  grade 
contain  scholars  who  remain  to  the 
age  of  eighteen  and  nineteen ;  those 
of  the  second  to  the  age  of  sixteen ; 
and  those  of  the  third  to  that  of 
fourteen  or  thereby.  In  Scotland 
the  first  class  of  schools  does  not 
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exist.  In  some  remote  parochial 
or  Free  Ohurch  school,  a  scholar  of 
that  age  may  now  and  then  be 
found,  bat  he  is  probably  one  who, 
findiTig  himself  unfitted  for  the 
daily  work  of  a  laboorer,  is  desi- 
rous of  proceeding  to  one  of  the 
oniversities  with  a  view  to  becoming 
a  schoolmaster  or  a  minister.  The 
sdiools,  without  exception,  belong 
to  the  second  and  third  grades ;  and 
the  work  of  the  first-grade  schools 
is  performed  by  ihe  universities. 
Th^  then,  is  the  first  characteristio 
which  distinguishes  the  four  Scoi^ 
iash  universities  from  their  name- 
si^es  south  of  the  Tweed.  They 
perform  i^e  work  of  first-grade 
schools. 

But  there  are  other  characteris- 
tics equally  distinctive.  There  is 
nothing  ecclesiastical  about  them, 
and  nothing  exclusive  or  restric- 
tive. Instead  of  being  made  up  of 
several  colleges  forming  one  uni- 
versity, the  Scottish  universities 
consist  of  several  distinct  faculties 
independent  of  each  other,  in  which 
there  are  profiBSsars  appointed  to 
teach  the  different  subjects  which 
constitute  the  feunilty.  Thus  there  is 
a  faculty  of  theology,  another  of 
medicine,  another  of  law,  and  an- 
other of  arts.  These  are  quite  dis- 
tinct &am  each  other,  and  manage 
their  own  internal  arrangements, 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Sena- 
tOB  Academious  and  the  Univer- 
sity Court.  In  like  manner^  each 
professor  in  each  fia^ulty  manages 
his  own  class  or  classes,  indepen- 
dently of  the  other  members  of  his 
£GMulty,  but  subject  to  certain  gene- 
nl  rules  appHcable  to  the  fieMOulty 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  divides 
his  students  into  two  or  three 
classes,  and  delivers  his  lectures  in 
his  class-room  each  day ;  and  then 
the  relation  between  prof essor  and 
student  ceases,  and  they  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  with  each  other 
until  they  meet  again  at  ^e  n^xt 
lecture  hour.  The  universii^  terms 
last  during  the  winter  months  from 


November  till  the  middle  or  end  of 
April,  when  veiy  little  out -door 
work  can  be  done,  and  the  fees 
vary  from  2I,  2s.  to  4Z.  4*.,  accord- 
ing to  the  classes  attended.  The 
student  may  come  at  any  age.  He 
does  not  live  in  college  or  hall  sub- 
ject to  university  supervision,  as  in 
Oxford  and  Cambri(%e.  He  has  his 
own  lodgings  in  the  town,  is  his 
own  master  in  all  matters,  and  the 
university  takes  no  cognisance  of 
his  existence  beyond  its  walls. 
There  is  no  matriculation  exami- 
nation, and  no  necessity  to  follow 
any  particular  course  of  study.  A 
fixed  attendance  at  the  lectures  of 
some  of  the  professors,  and  a  cer- 
tificate from  them  to  the  effect 
that  the  student  has  attended  their 
classes,  is  necessary  for  graduation ; 
but  beyond  this  there  is  absolute 
fr>eedom  of  choice  to  the  students  to 
come  at  any  age,  to  stay  any  length 
of  time,  to  work  or  not  to  woric,  to. 
belong  to  any  religious  denominan 
tion  or  to  no  denomination.  4  In 
short  there  is  no  inter&reuite  of 
any  kind  with  the  students' -lives. 
They  pay  their  annual  &e8^  and 
conduct  themselves  with  pxc^priety 
within  the  university  precinets^  'and 
beyond  that  they  are  perfiscily  in-i 
dependent  of  the  univeraity.  '  n 
Erom  these  cironmstanees,^  it:  is 
obvious  that  the  1. advantages  of  ^ 
university  career  are  thrown  ope^i 
to  a  class  of  sisudents  who^areprae-i 
tioaUy  excluded  firom  the'  English' 
universities  rb^i  the  expense  of  loving  1 
in  coUeges,  hj  xestnctions  of  age, 
by  matribulation  etxanunationsoon 
set  sub)aote'  neosssitatingl  an  >ediuca<« 
tiou  at  a  particular  class  of  sohooils^! 

SireHgBoua  considerations,  aiid  by 
e  length  of  :the  mdversity  terms:  i 
It. is  not  surprising,  f^refore,  to' 
findithatiwlnlB  Engush  nadveraitiesi 
are  in  a  1  great  jneesure  confined  to 
one  class  of  society,  students  of 
every  grade  in  social  life,  and  from 
ey^iy  ^nd  pf  school,. f^u^t  the 
Scottidi  TimvQrsitie9.  .  (](?3it  of  8S2 
students  who  last  year  (i 867V at-. 
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tended  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  ma- 
thematical classes  in  the  nniyersities 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St. 
Andrews,  and  the  junior  Latin  and 
Greek  classes  in  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  no  less  than  29  were 
sons  of  common  labourers,  farm 
servants  and  miners ;  16  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  belonged  to 
that  class  of  men  who  Hve  by 
skilled  labour  and  artisan  work, 
blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  weavers, 
masons,  carpenters,  and  the  like; 
125  were  the  sons  of  farmers ;  1 1 1 
were  the  sons  of  ministers,  94  of 
merchants,  and  39  of  schoolmasters. 
Li  like  manner  it  appears  that 
while  the  academies  and  high 
schools  in  the  larger  towns  send 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
students  to  the  universities,  the 
parochial  and  other  schools  on 
their  model  contribute  a  very  laree 
proportion.  The  rolls  of  the  Latm 
classes  in  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity showed  that  20  per  cent,  of 
the  students  came  du^ectlv  firom 
parish,  Free  Church,  or  General 
Assembly  schools  in  the  session 
1863-64;  21  per  cent,  in  the  ses- 
sion 1864-65  ;  and  29  per  cent,  in 
the  session  1865-66;  of  whom  29 
per  cent,  attended  the  junior  and 
18  per  cent,  the  senior  classes. 
From  one  rural  parish  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  population  of  which  is 
about  2,000,  the  teacher  of  the 
parochial  school  has  in  seven  years 
sent  up  thirteen  students  to  college, 
of  whom  nine  went  direct  and  four 
after  one  quarter  at  a  grammar 
school.  Seven  of  these  gained  bur- 
saries to  the  amount  of  404L  Li 
the  bursary  competition  at  the 
Aberdeen  University  in  1865,  12 
per  cent,  of  the  candidates  men- 
tioned in  the  order  of  merit  came 
direct  from,  and  43  per  cent,  had 
been  originally  educated  at,  paro- 


chial schools;  and  in  the  session 
1866-67,  out  of  764  students  at  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  St.  Andrews,  203,  or  nearly  27 
per  cent.,  came  direct  from  paro- 
chial. Free  Church,  sessional  and 
other  schools  upon  the  old  model. 

These  four  universities  therefore 
are,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
national,  and  the  old  theory  of 
Scottish  education  is  carried  out 
by  means  of  them.  Their  doors  are 
open  to  the  wealthiest  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  poorest,  even  to  the 
beg^ars.^  Gt)  into  any  Scottish 
family  in  the  country,  a  shepherd's, 
or  a  gardener's,  or  a  village  shoe- 
maker's, and  tiie  chances  are  that 
some  member  of  the  &mily  has  had  a 
university  education.  In  Aberdeen- 
shire, it  is  stated  that  the  greater 
number  of  small  tenant  &rmers 
are  Masters  of  Arts,  and  not  a  few 
of  their  labourers  may  have  been  in 
the  same  class-room  at  college  with 
them.  Anecdotes  without  number 
might  be  related  about  the  class  of 
young  men  who  attend  these  Scot- 
tish universities,  the  hardships 
which  they  undergo  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  studies,  and  the  sa- 
crifices made  by  their  parents  in 
the  hopes  that,  like  the  fetther  and 
mother  of  Dominie  Sampson,  they 
may  live  to  see  their  son  *  wag  his 
head  in  the  pulpit.'  The  session  at 
the  Scottish  universities  lasts  only 
during  the  winter  months,  twenty- 
four  weeks  in  all,  when  the  poorer 
class  of  students  can  do  but  little 
work  at  home,  and  those  who  are 
desirous  of  graduating  generally 
manage  to  earn  during  summer  sut- 
ficient  money  to  keep  them  at  col- 
lege in  winter.  Many  of  them  teach 
in  country  schools  during  the  vaca- 
tion. A  shepherd's  son  called  on 
the  Assistant-Commissioners  in  the 
recent  inquiry,  and  told  them  of  his 


'  *  It  was  related  to  ns  as  an  authentic  fact,  that  the  son  of  a  well  known  Dumfries 
beggar  attended  the  late  Professor  Fillan's  classes,  and  was  a  diligent  student.  He  died 
before  his  third  session.* — BepoH  of  Amatant-Commis^ioners  upon  the  Burgh  and  Middle 
Close  Schoole  in  Scotland,  p.  156.  /^ 
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circumstances.  His  father  had  20I. 
a  year  of  wages,  in  the  West  High- 
lands, besides  his  house,  cow's  grass, 
and  croft.  He  had  sent  his  son  to 
the  parochial  school  in  his  native 
parish,  where  he  had  done  well,  and 
from  iiience  by  dint  of  great  sacri- 
fices to  the  high  school  at  Inver- 
ness, from  whence  he  had^one  to 
the  Edinburgh  University.  He  spent 
the  winter  session  at  college,  lodg- 
ing in  a  garret  with  another  student 
at  3*.  6d,  per  week.  His  whole  ex- 
penses for  the  winter,  including  his 
college  fees,  amounted  to  22I.,  and 
he  earned  the  greater  part  of  this 
by  teaching  a  school  in  a  remote 
port  of  the  Highlands.  But  there 
are  not  schools  for  all  to  teach,  and 
some  are  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  less  intellectual  if  not  less  ho- 
nourable callings  during  the  summer 
months.  Some  of  the  less  wealthy 
students  are  not  unwilling  to  act  as 
golf  club  carriers  or  professional 
golfers  on  the  links  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  it  is  related  that  a  learned  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  theuniversities  recog- 
nised with  interest  a  distinguished 
student  discharging  the  duties  of 
*  gillie  *  on  a  Perthshire  moor,  and 
earning  from  the  professor  his  fees 
for  the  next  session's  Greek  classes. 
These  anecdotes  might  be  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely,  but  they  all  tend 
to  prove  the  same  thing,  and  that 
is  "uie  nationality  of  the  universities, 
and  the  wide  extension  throughout 
Hie  community  of  such  instruction 
as  th^  give.  To  these  circum- 
stances Scotland  owes  the  ^t  that 
the  proportion  of  matriculated  stu- 
dents in  the  four  universities  to  the 
population,  is  very  much  higher 
than  it  is  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe,  or  indeed  in  the  world. 
In  Scotland  there  is  one  matricu- 
lated student  to  every  1,000  of  the 
population,  but  in  the  whole  of 
Germany   (exclusive    of  the  non- 


German  States  of  Austria)  there  is 
one  matriculated  student  to  every 
2,600  of  the  population ;  whilst  in 
England  the  proportion  is  about  one 
matriculated  student  for  every  5,800 
of  the  population.* 

It  is  objected  to  this  system  that 
while  individuals  may  be  benefited 
by  it,  the  country  suflfers;  that 
those  who  are  instructed  in  the 
higher  branches  are  raised  above 
their  natural  sphere;  that  the 
picked  men  of  the  lower  classes  ac- 
quire tastes  and  habits  which  unfit 
them  for  the  sociely  and  occupa- 
tions of  their  fellows ;  that  they  rise 
to  higher  social  positions  and  leave 
the  bulk  behind  them ;  and  that  thus 
the  lower  classes  are  deprived  of 
their  picked  men  and  their  choicest 
leaven.*  There  might  be  something 
in  this  objection  if  it  were  quite 
accurate.  If  a  high  education  givien 
to  a  few  men  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing down  the  masses,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  many  were  sacrificed 
to  the  few,  then  the  Scottish  uni- 
versity system  might  be  pronounced 
to  be  a  failure.  But  the  very  op- 
posite is  the  case  throughout  the 
country.  The  mass  of  the  humbler 
classes  is  not  kept  down  by  the 
success  of  the  ablest  men  in  them  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  mass  is  raised 
until,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  distinction  between 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  And 
at  the  same  time  a  respect  for  learn- 
ing is  fostered  in  the  country,  and  a 
type  of  character  is  moulded,  which 
in  Scotland  extends  itself  through 
both  the  Highland  and  Lowland 
race  of  Scotclonen.  Indeed  the  one 
bond  of  union  in  the  intellectual 
conditions  of  these  two  races,  so 
distinct  in  other  characteristics,  is 
the  fondness  for  learning  and  the 
appreciation  of  a  kind  of  scholarlike 
attainment  amon^  their  fellows. 
And  this  characteristic  is  found  both 


*  Third  Seport  of  Commissioners^  p.  v. 

'  De  VEnseignement  secondaire  en  Angleterre  et  en  &osse.    Rapport  par  MM.  Demo- 
geot  et  Montucd,  pp.  407,  590.    Paris,  1868. 
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in  the  south  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land ; — among  the  Lowland  shep- 
herds' isolated  families,  and  by  the 
Highland  crofter's  peat  fireside.^ 
And  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise. 
Students  who  are  the  sons  of  shep- 
herds and  farm  labourers  attend 
the  universities,  graduate  in  the 
regular  course,  and  then  go  back 
to  their  native  parishes  as  teachers, 
or  it  may  be  ministers,  and  some  of 
them  rise  to  the  highest  positions 
both  in  the  church  and  the  teaching 
profession.  These  men  return  to 
their  families,  and  bring  with  them 
to  their  humble  households  some- 
thing of  the  educated  tone  of  mind 
which  they  have  acquired  at  college, 
and  this  unconsciously  works  its 
way  through  the  family  to  the  vil- 
lage circle  of  acquaintances,  and 
so  gradually  spreads  in  a  manner 
through  the  country. 

'  It  is  from  this  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence in  all  ranks  of  society  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  are  led  to 
take  such  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  They 
see  how  successftd  some  men  of 
their  own  rank  have  been  in  life, 
and  they  are  desirous  that  their 
children  should  be  equally  success- 
ful in  their  lives.  They  desire  that 
their  femilies  should  rise  in  the 
world.  *I  like  school  just  mid- 
dling,' said  a  little  boy  of  twelve  to 
one  of  the  Assistant- Commissioners, 
•  but  father  says  I'll  never  be  a  man 
unless  I  get  a  good  education,  and 
he  keeps  me  at  it.'  The  same 
Assistant  -  Commissioner  met  two 
httle  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  ages 


nine  and  eleven,  in  the  middle  of  a 
wild  moor  in  the  Highlands.  They 
were  five  or  six  miles  from  their 
fikther's  house,  who  was  a  shepherd, 
and  had  an  outlying  herding  some 
seven  miles  from  any  road,  and 
eight  or  nine  from  any  habitation. 
He  afiked  them  where  they  were 
going.  They  said  it  was  Saturday, 
and  they  were  going  home  froin 
school,  five  miles  off,  and  had  to  be 
back  again  early  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. He  went  a  little  way  with 
them  and  met  their  father  and 
mother  coming  to  meet  the  chil- 
dren. The  shepherd  told  hiTn  that 
they  went  every  Monday  to  board 
with  another  shepherd  for  the  week, 
and  that  he  and  the  other  herd 
kept  a  lad  between  them  to  educate 
their  children.  This  lad  cost  him 
$1.  I  OS.  per  annum — ^his  own  wages 
being  about  20I. — ^and  he  had  to 
pay  the  weekly  board  for  his  chil- 
dren besides. 

He  did  not  know  what  that  would  be, 
but  the  other  shepherd  was  a  reasonable 
man,  and  he  would  not  charge  more  than  he 
could  help.  And  you  see,  sir,  we  must  give 
them  what  we  can  when  they  are  young,  as 
they  must  do  for  themselves  very  early. 
The  lad  does  not  take  them  far  on ;  just 
reading,  writing,  and  a  little  counting.  If 
they  get  that  well,  and  may  be  a  Htue  bit 
sewing  for  the  lassie,  that's  ail  the  schooliDg 
I  care  for ;  btU  they  ^niMt  yet  thai,  or  they 
will  never  be  anything  but  herds  all  their 
lives,* 

When  men  living  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts are  willing  to  contend  with 
such  disadvantages  as  these  for  the 
sake  of  their  children,  those  more 
fortunately  situated  in  towns  and 


>  In  illustration  of  this  fondness  for  learning,  I  may  mention  a  curious  instance  which 
has  lately  come  under  my  notice.  There  is  liying  in  a  little  Highland  village  a  midc^e- 
aged  man  who  had  been  a  ploughman  in  his  youth,  but  became  paralysed  when,  he  .was 
eighteen  years  old.  Since  then  he  has  been  living  as  a  pauper  in  a  hovel  with  his  mother, 
who  is  also  on  the  poor's  roll,  and  has  spent  the  long  years  during  which  he  has  been 
unable  to  work  in  trying  to  make  himself  a  scholar.  When  I  saw  him,  about  eighteen 
mon^s  ago,  he  had  been  laboriously  working  his  way  through  Herodotus  with  a  dictionary 
and  grammar  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  minister.  He  had  near^  finished  thie 
second  book,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  comparing 
the  accoimt  of  £^ypt  and  of  its  inhabitants  as  given  by  Herodotus  with  that  given  by 
Moses  in  the  Pentateuch.  Fancy  a  Dorsetshire  ploughman  reading  the  second  book  of 
Herodotus ! 

*  Br^port  of  Assistant' Commissioners  on  the  Country  Districts,  p.  11. 
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villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
school,  are  not  likely  to  be  remiss. 
Not  only  do  they  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  but  they  often  select 
the  classes  which  they  wish  them 
to   attend,   and   insist    npon  their 
doing  weU  in  them.     In  many  fami- 
lies the  children  are  made  to  keep 
€ui  acconnt  of  their  daily  places  in 
school,   which    is    inspected    each 
week,  and  the  first  questions  ad- 
dressed to  scholars,  whether  boys 
or  girls,  on  their  retxLm  fix>m  school, 
generally  refer  to  their  places  in 
the  class,  the  number  of  scholars  in 
it,  the  chances  of  their  being  'duxes ' 
at  the  examination,  the  prizes  which 
they  are  likely  to  get,  the  places 
held  by  the  children  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  of  late  years,  the  passes 
uid  fiealu^res  under  the  revised  code. 
And   this   interest  in    the    school 
work  of  their  children  pervades  all 
classes  of  society  in  Scotland.  What 
holds  of  the  remotest  parish  school, 
holds  equally  of  such  a  school  as  the 
Edinburgh  Academy ;  and  the  shep- 
herd who  sends  his  children  to  the 
one  school,  is  just  as  eager  for  their 
success  in  it,  as  the  wealthy  pro- 
fessional man  is  for  the  success  of 
his  children  in  the  other.     No  point 
in  all  the  mass  of  evidence  collected 
of  late  on  the  question  of  education, 
is    more    conclusively    proved,   or 
more  interesting  to  see  established, 
than  the  fact  that  the  success  of 
the  Scottish  schools,  both  in  pri- 
mary  and  in  more   advanced  in- 
struction, is  due  to  the  respect  for 
learning  which  is  felt  by  all  classes 
in  Scotland,  and  the  keen  interest 
which  the  parents,  both  feathers  and 
mothers,  tiJi^e  in  the  school  training 
of  their  children.     That  this  in- 
terest is  always  of  the  most  intelli* 
gent  or  judicious  kind,  it  is  not 
asserted.     On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears tiiat  when  heads  of  families 
undertake  the  exclusive    manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  and  occupy 
themselves  in  constant  interference 
with  the  teacher  and  his  programme 
of  instruction,  the  results  are  often 


disastrous  to  the  school.  Perhaps 
the  most  instructive  part  of  the 
sub-commissioners*  report  is  that 
in  which  they  deal  with  schools  so 
managed.  They  find  that  48  per 
cent,  of  them  are  indifierent  or  bad, 
and  they  attribute  this  result  mainly 
to  the  influence  of  local  fsu^tions 
and  the  jealousy  of  village  politics, 
and  in  their  views  they  are  strongly 
corroborated  by  the  results  of  Mr. 
Fraser's  experience  in  America. 
But  when  the  interest  taken  by  the 
parents  in  the  progress  of  their 
children  is  confined  within  proper 
limits,  the  effect  is  stimulating  to 
the  children  and  the  school,  and  to 
the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  country. 

So  f&r,  therefore,  as  the  universi- 
ties are  national,  and  through  their 
nationality  arouse    an  interest  in 
education  and   diffuse  intelligence 
among  the  people,  their  influence  is 
beneficial ;  but  a  free-trade  system 
of  education,  such  as  exists  in  Scot- 
land has  its  dark,  as  well  as  its 
bright  sides.     And  it  is  desirable 
that  both   sides  should  be  recog- 
nised, because  there  is  some  danger 
that  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
excellence  of  Scottish  educational 
institutions  may  get  abroad,  owing 
to  the   over-friendly   criticisms  of 
foreign  inquirers.     It  would  be  an 
unfortunate  thing  for  Scotland  if 
her  people  were  to  sit  with  elasped 
hands  and  say,  *  Here  are  strangers 
who  have  come  amongst  us,  and 
they  have  told  us,  and  they  have 
told  the  world,  that  our  education 
is  perfection,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
improve  perfection.'     The  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland  are  shrewd  and 
critical,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  national  vanity 
may  be  puffed  up  by  all  the  kind 
things  that  have  been  said,  and  the 
eulogiums  that  have  been  expended 
on  the  northern  schools.     Many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  are  doing  good  ser- 
vice to  the  country,  while  probably 
an  equal,  perhaps  a  greater,  number 
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in  England  are  doing  nothing.  But 
it  is  a  little  hazardous  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  education  of  some 
five  thousand  schools,  based  upon 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  less 
than  a  dozen  of  the  very  best.  And 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that 
the  cloud  of  glory  which  has  been- 
thrown  around  these  dozen  good 
schools,  may  hide  the  spots  in  the 
other  four  or  five  thousand,  and 
that  the  weak  points  in  the  Scottish 
i^stem  come  to  be  overlooked,  while 
the  strong  are  brought  out  in  bold 
relief. 

And  what  are  the  weak  points  in 
the  system  ?  Two  stand  out  promi- 
nently, but  under  them  a  great  deal 
that  is  radical  is  implied.  These 
two  points  are,  want  of  organisation, 
and  want  of  what  in  England  would 
be  considered  a  high  standard  of 
education  in  the  advanced  schools 
and  universities,  and  a  want  of 
thoroughness  of  teaching  in  the 
elementary  subjects.  The  first  of 
these  defects  pervades  the  whole 
system.  It  is  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  establishing  suitable  school  build- 
ings, but  it  is  in  the  internal  eco- 
nomy and  arrangements  of  all  the 
schools  that  the  system  is  defective. 
Acting  on  the  theory  that  an  ad- 
vanced as  well  as  an  elementary 
education  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  whole  community, 
every  school  in  Scotland  considers 
itself  qualified  to  teach  at  least  the 
elements  of  the  work  done  in  the 
universities,  and  every  member  of 
the  community  considers  himself 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  nature  of 
the  school  instruction  provided. 
Hence  we  have  each  educational 
institution  in  the  country  acting  on 


an  independent  line  of  its  own,  and 
each  teacher  in  each  institution 
teaching  for  his  own  interest,  inde- 
pendently of  the  good  of  the  school. 
Both  of  these  characteristics  may 
be  good  in  their  way,  but  indepen- 
dence run  riot  may  become  license, 
and  too  much  individuality  may 
result  in  waste  of  power,  and  the 
Scottish  system  is  liable  to  both 
charges.  '  II  n'y  a  pas  en  £)cosse 
une  li^e  de  demarcation  bien 
tranchee  entre  Tinstruction  primaire 
et  Tenseignement  secondaire.'  So 
says  the  report  of  MM.  Demogeot 
et  Montucci ;  but  that  is  a  very 
gentle  way  of  stating  the  case 
against  the  Scottish  schools.  The 
English  Commissioners  put  it  more 
forcibly  in  their  report,*  but  even 
they  might  have  pronounced  a  more 
sweeping  condemnation.  There  is 
no  distinction  between  the  different 
classes  of  schools,  and  no  division 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower. 
Infant  schools  run  into  elementary, 
elementary  or  primary  into  secon- 
dary, and  secondary  into  the  uni- 
versities. Parochial  and  those  like 
the  Free  Church  and  General  As- 
sembly schools,  and  others  on  the 
same  model,  combine  in  themselves 
the  functions  of  infant,  primary, 
and  secondary  schools.  The  burgh 
and  middle-class  schools,  in  like 
manner,  which  might  be  expected 
to  be  secondary,  combine  in  them- 
selves the  threefold  functions  of  the 
parochial  You  will  often  see  in 
the  same  class  rooms,  and  taught 
by  the  same  master,  boys  and  girls 
of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
reading,  it  may  be.  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  Moliere,  and  alongside 
of  them  infants  of  six  yecurs  of  age, 


'  On  a  review  of  the  Scotch  system,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  little  that  can  be  called 
organisation.  The  universities  do  not  act  in  concert  with  the  bargh  schools,  nor  the 
bnigh  schools  with  the  parochitd.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Uie  masters  in  either 
school  act  in  concert  with  each  other.  Boys  of  the  same  age  are  taught  the  same 
lessons  without  any  regard  to  the  difference  in  their  abilities.  The  selection  of  the 
studies  is  left  to  the  parents,  and  there  is  no  means  of  grouping  these  studies  so  as  to 
tell  best  on  each  other.  The  schools  are  not  put  under  any  efficient  supervision,  nor  are 
the  boys  examined  in  such  a  way  as  to  test  the  results  of  the  teaching. — Second  Report^ 
8ehoo&  Enquiry  Commission,  p.  61. 
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leamiDg  tbeir  letters  and  the  multi- 
plication table,  and  yonng  men  of 
eighteen  and  twenty,  who  according 
to  age  ought  to  be  at  the  university. 
In  the  universities,  again,  there  are 
students  far  advanced  in  Greek  and 
Latin  and  mathematics  in  the  same 
class  with  those  who  hardly  know 
the  (3reek  alphabet,  and  have  not 
learned  the  elements  of  algebra, 
and  men  of  thirty  and  even  forty 
years  of  age  alongside  of  lads  of 
fifteen  and  fourteen,  and  even  of 
thirteen  years  of  age.  While  again, 
in  other  countries,  different  subjects 
are  taught  by  different  masters, 
whose  special  qualifications  for  their 
own  subjects  have  been  tested  and 
recognised,  in  Scotland,  in  all  but 
the  largest  and  most  important 
schools,  it  is  common  to  find  the 
same  teacher  professing  to  teach 
all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. I  have  seen  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  mathe- 
matics, arithmetic,  drawing,  and 
singing,  all  taught  by  one  over- 
worked man  at  a  miserable  salary. 
And  this  man,  perhaps,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  professional  pursuits, 
ekes  out  his  income  by  discharging 
the  duties  of  parish  registrar,  poor 
inspector,  sessions  clerk,  heritors' 
clerk,  and  collector  of  rates,  and  is 
expected  to  give  popular  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects,  and  perhaps  occa- 
sionally to  relieve  the  parish  mini- 
ster of  his  weekly  sermon.  The 
larger  schools,  in  like  manner,  are 
arranged  on  no  definite  principle. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  a  heietd- 
master.  If  there  be,  he  is  called 
*  rector,'  but  his  authority  is  only 
nominaL  He  may  be  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  school, 
the  managing  body,  and  the  public, 
but  he  has  no  control  over  the  other 
masters  or  the  internal  management 
of  the  school.  Each  teacher  is  in- 
dependent of  all  authority — *  a  pope 
inlus  own  class  room  ' — and  is  re- 
sponsible to  no  head-master,  or 
indeed  to  no  one  directly,  and  to 
the  public  only  indirectly.   He  lives 


by  his  own  fees,  which  are  paid  to 
him,  and  not  into  any  common 
fund ;  and  so  long  as  his  depart- 
ment is  well  filled,  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  moment  to  him  how  the  rest 
of  the  school  goes  on :  he  has  no 
interest  out  of  his  own  department. 
The  independent  system  has  found 
fSavour  in  the  eyes  of  some  who  have 
seen  a  little  of  it,  and  it  is  argued 
that  men  exert  themselves  more,  and 
teach  more  zealously,  when  their 
living  depends  upon  their  popu- 
larity. But  zeal  produced  by  a  de- 
sire for  popularity  is  not  unlikely 
to  degenerate  into  time-serving. 
Teachers  see  that  their  success  de- 
pends upon  the  goodwill  of  their 
scholars  and  still  more  of  their 
parents,  and  to  secure  this  goodwill 
some  among  them  will  not  hesitate 
to  stoop  to  methods  which  are 
hardly  compatible  with  efficient 
teaching;  and  there  are  very  few 
who  do  not  prefer  to  give  a  super- 
ficial and  popular  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  a  class  of  one  hundred  scho- 
lars than  to  give  a  sound  education 
to  a  class  of  thirty.  And  as  a  neces- 
sary corollary  to  this  system  of  in* 
dependent  departments,  there  must 
be  no  fixed  curriculum  of  study* 
Each  school  of  this  nature  consists 
of  a  collection  of  classes  under  dif- 
ferent teachers,  each  with  his  own 
class  room  and  his  own  subject,  and 
his  own  rate  of  fees.  ScholiEu*s  may 
attend  any  one  or  any  number  of 
these  classes.  They  may  attend 
French  and  writing,  or  Greek  and 
mathematics,  or  English  and  Ger- 
man, or  they  may  attend  all  these 
subjects.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that 
there  is  no  definite  aim  in  the  school, 
no  harmony  of  action  among  the 
teachers,  and  no  esprit  de  corp9 
among  the  scholars.  Sometimes  de* 
partments  even  are  not  kept  distinct^ 
but  the  subjects  which,  under  any 
natural  allocation,  would  have  been 
taught  in  one  department  are  taught 
in  another.  Book-keeping,  for  in- 
stance, or  geography  may  be  taught 
by  the  mathematical  master,  while 
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the  writing  master  teaches  arith- 
metic, and  the  English  master  the 
elements  of  natnral  science.  In  some 
large  schools  yon  may  find  a  writing, 
a  commercial,  and  a  mathematical 
department  all  teaching  the  same 
branches  on  different  principles  and 
at  different  rates,  and  all  striving 
against  each  other.  In  these  schools 
there  appears  to  be  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  fees.  *  If  parents 
choose  to  send  their  children  to  ns,' 
each  master  would  say,  *in  pre- 
ference to  another  teacher,  how  can 
we  prevent  them  ?  It  is  a  question 
of  supply  and  demand.  I  offer  my 
arithmetic  at  a  shilling,  my  col- 
league at  five:  and  if  a  parent 
prefers  a  shilling's  worth  of  arith- 
metic from  me  to  five  shillings' 
worth  from  my  colleague,  that  is 
the  parent's  affair,  and  I  cannot 
refuse  to  give  it.'  Education  is 
sold  in  these  schools  like  wares  in 
a  shop  at  so  much  per  pound,  and 
the  idea  of  the  seller  is  to  sell  as 
many  pounds  as  he  can  for  his  own 
immediate  benefit.  And  he  even 
goes  frirther  than  this,  for  in  some 
schools  each  teacher  in  each  de- 
partment claims  a  monopoly  for 
himself  in  his  own  subject.  '  In 
one  school,'  say  the  Assistant- Com- 
missioners, Hhere  was  an  excellent 
scholar  and  a  highly  cultivated  man 
at  the  head  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment. He  in  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion desired  his  scholars  to  write 
for  him  a  weekly  English  essay  on 
classical  subjects.  The  English 
teacher  in  this  school  objected  to 
the  classical  teacher  setting  an 
English  essay  in  his  class,  as  by  so 
doing  he  poached  upon  his  mono- 
poly of  English.  H©  even  went  the 
length  of  complaining  to  the  board 
of  management. '1  And  in  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  arrive  on 
this  point  they  say : 

There  were  very  few  schools  in  which 
this  system  was  in  operation  that  did  not 


suffer  by  it.  The  nsefulness  of  the  great 
majority  was  marred,  and  the  effect  was  not 
confined  to  the  teachers,  among  whom  there 
was  too  often  an  absence  of  harmony — 
more  or  less,  of  course,  in  different  schools — 
and  an  indication  of  ill-feeling  and  jealousy 
that  could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to  the 
school,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
scholars.  The  same  feeling  found  ita  way 
in  some  cases  to  the  masters'  families,  and 
to  the  community  interested  in  the  schooL 
We  heard  of  cases  in  which  the  teachers 
and  their  friends  had  raised  a  partisan  or 
factious  feeling  in  favour  of  or  against 
contending  colleagues,  and  had  tried  to 
influence  the  managing  body  in  favour  of 
one  teacher  or  another.  Humours  of  this 
sort  of  thing  unavoidably  find  their  way  to 
the  scholars,  and  the  effect  cannot  but  be 
detrimental  to  them,  both  morally  and  in- 
tellectually. And  it  all  arises  out  of  a 
question  of  fees.  The  teachers*  pockets 
are  affected,  and  poor  men  cannot  be  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  under  that  pressure. 
This  again  is  partly  due  to  the  small  en- 
dowments and  emoluments  provided  for  the 
teachers,  which  we  have  abeady  discussed. 
But  the  result  does  not  tend  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  teaching  profession.  And 
though  unquestionaUy  we  have  come  across 
many  teachers  in  Scotland  animated  by  as 
fine  feelings  of  honour  and  integrity,,  and 
as  much  raised  above  anything  sordid  as 
man  can  be,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  some  teachers  whose  aims  are  not 
so  disinterested  and  high  as  they  misfat  be 
in  men  who  have  to  mould  the  minds  and 
character  of  the  young  generations  in  Scot- 
land or  in  any  countir.  And  the  one  argu- 
ment in  fiavour  of  this  unhealthy  rivalry — 
because  it  cannot  be  dignified  by  a  higtier 
name — is  that  it  prevents  indcdenco  and 
stagnation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and 
produces  vigour  and  animation  and  zeal  in 
their  respective  departments.  This  same 
end,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  can  be 
attained  by  other  means.  As  it  is,  as  we 
have  said  before,  when  zeal  is  pirodiiced 
by  a  desire  for  fees,  it  mi^  very  easily 
degenerate  into  popularity-hunting  of  an 
ignoble  kind.' 

But  it  is  not  only  within  the 
school  precincts  that  the  evil  efibcts 
of  this  want  of  organisation  are  ap- 
parent. In  the  constitution  of  the 
boards  of  management,  and  in  the 
external  arrangements  of  the  educa- 
tional machinery,  the  same  want  of 
system  exists.     There  is  no  central 


>  Be]^t  of  Assistani-ComnUssioners  on  the  Burgh  and  Middle-Class  Schools,  p.  loo. 
*  Ibid.  p.  1 01. 
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aathority  to  initiate,  to  administer, 
and  to  supervise.  Schools  spring 
up  wbere  they  are  not  required,  and 
there  are  no  schools  where  they  are 
required.  Where  a  primary  school 
is  wanted  there  may  be  one  where 
the  higher  branches  are  chiefly 
^ught;  and  where  a  secondary 
school  is  wanted  there  may  be  no- 
thing but  a  parochial  school,  nomi- 
nally elementary,  but  really  devoting 
most  of  its  power  to  the  preparation 
of  four  or  five  boys  (perhaps  the 
sons  of  the  minister  and  the  school- 
master) for  the  university.  The 
school  buildings  may  be  good,  or 
they  may  be  unsuitable.  The  school 
apparatus  may  be  adequate,  or  there 
may  not  be  a  bench  to  write  at,  or 
a  black  board  or  map  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  whole 
district.  The  teachers  may  be 
good,  or  they  may  be  incompetent, 
but  holding  their  ofiSces  ad  vitam 
out  culpam  they  cannot  be  removed : 
they  may  be  wealthy  men  or  they 
may  be  starving;  they  may  be 
under  the  official  supervision  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  or  the  entire 
management  of  the  schools  may 
devolve  upon  themselves,  and  they 
be  responsible  to  no  one.  The 
children  may  attend  school,  or  they 
may  not  attend,  but  grow  up  in 
absolute  ignorance.  All  these  evils 
are  due  to  want  of  organisation, 
and  under  this  very  serious  and 
radical  defect  the  Scottish  system 
kbours,  and  but  for  the  excellence 
of  tiie  material  upon  which  it  has 
to  trork,  a&d  the  interest  taken  by 
the  people  in  education,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  training  and  influence 
of  the  parochiail  schools,  Scotland, 
instead  of  being  half  a  century  in 
advance  of  Sngland  in  the  general 
diflusion  of  education,  might  be  as 
retrograde  as  any  oountiy  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  second  defect  in  the  system 
is  the  want  of  thoroughness  m  the 
elementary  teaching,  and  the  low 
standard  of  cultivation  in  the  more 
advanced  schools  and  in  the  Tini- 


versities.  In  the  elementary  schools 
it  appears  that  at  least  one  third 
are  not  doing  efficient  work,  and  in 
the  burgh  and  middle-class  schools 
the  Commissioners  say  in  qualified 
terms  of  praise  that  *  the  education 
is  sound  so  far  as  it  goesj  and  is 
adequate  as  a  preparation  for  the 
Scottish  universities,'  but  that 
owing  to  the  age  at  which  the 
majority  of  scholars  leave  school, 
the  education  given  does  not  qualify 
them  for  success  in  the  military 
examinations,  or  in  the  home  and 
India  service  competitions.  In 
other  words,  few  of  the  schools  suc- 
ceed in  giving  much  more  than  a 
clerk's  education,  and  very  few  in- 
deed can  lay  even  the  foundation 
for  a  high  order  of  cultivation. 
Whether  it  is  better  for  the  country 
that  a  second-rate  education  should 
be  widely  extended,  or  that  a  first- 
rate  standard  should  be  cultivated 
by  a  small  class,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  Neither 
can  the  proof  of  this  second  charge 
against  the  Scottish  system  be  ela- 
borated at  present,  nor  can  the 
causes  that  lead  to  these  deficien- 
cies be  stated.  To  bring  out  these 
points  it  would  be  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  upon  the 
subjects  taught,  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  pursued,  in  the  Scot- 
tish schools ;  but  the  limits  of  this 
paper  have  been  already  exceeded, 
and  I  must  conclude. 

The  school  system  in  Scotland — 
to  bring  together  what  has  been 
already  said — has  passed  through 
three  stages  in  the  process,  of  its 
develo^Hnent.  In  the  first  stage 
the  schools  were  purely  ecclesias- 
tical ;  in  the  second  they  were  na- 
tional, but  under  ecclesiastical  su- 
pervision; in  the  third  they  were 
and  are  denominational  and  miscel- 
laneous, and  under  no  general  super- 
vision. The  third  period  has  lasted 
since  1843,  and  is  in  reality  only  a 
transition  stage.  Under  it  the  way 
has  been  cleared  fi)r  a  fuller  national 
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development  than  that  of  the  second 
stage.  In  this  development  the 
State  and  not  the  Church  will  take 
the  initiative,  and  by  the  wider  and 
more  vigorous  exercise  of  its  au- 
thority, while  retaining  what  was 
good,  will  supply  what  was  defi- 
cient under  the  old  system.  The 
good  features  of  the  old  national 
system  were  mainly  two :  the  close 
relationship  which  existed  between 
the  schools  and  the  universities,  and 
the  theory  of  central  and  local  su- 
pervision. The  defects  of  the  old 
system  were  also  mainlv  two : 
want  of  internal  organisation,  and 
want  of  thorough  teaching  in  the 
lower,  and  superior  teaching  in  the 
higher  branches.  The  first  two  fea- 
tures must  be  retained,  and  the  two 
last  supplied,  by  any  system  that 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Scottish  people,  and  the  problem 
to  be  solved  is,  how  to  efiect  this 
satis&otorily. 

It  appears  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  same  man  to  teach 
both  the  higher  and  the  lower 
branches,  so  that  the  older  and 
cleverer  boys  may  be  prepared  for 
the  universities,  and  the  younger 
and  less  able  be  brought  up  to  pass 
the  standards  of  the  revised  (K>de. 
Under  present  arrangements  either 
the  higher  or  the  lower  work 
must  be  sacrificed.  But  the  ex- 
istence almost  of  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities depends  upon  the  students 
who  come  to  them  from  the  humbler 
class  of  schools,  and  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  intelligence  throughout 
the  country  is  due  to  the  same 
oause.  The  teaching  therefore  of 
the  higher  branches  in  these  schools 
cannot  be  sacrificed  without  serious 
damage  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country.  But  the  neglect  of  the 
bulk  of  the  scholars  who  attend 
these  schools  and  do  not  intend  to 
proceed  to  the  universities  is  no 


less  serious.  How,  therefore,  can 
fair  play  be  given  to  both?  The 
readiest  method,  if  it  only  could  be 
carried  out,  is  the  establishment  of 
graduated  schools  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Central  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  Scotland,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  *  bursaries '  or  money  prizes 
for  each  grade  of  schools.  In  such 
a  scheme  the  elementary  schools 
would  be  required  to  do  elemen- 
tary work,  and  to  do  it  thoroughly, 
so  that  the  bulk  of  the  scholars 
would  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
few.  District  schools  of  a  highw 
grade  would  be  established  where 
they  are  required,  and  bursaries 
would  be  provided  for  them,  open 
to  competition  among  the  more 
promising  scholars  from,  the  ele- 
mentaiy  schools.  These  higher 
grade  schools  would  give  botli 
literary  and  scientific  education, 
and  would  prepare  either  for  the 
universities  or  for  commercial  or 
scientific  life.  Bursaries  connected 
with  them  would  be  provided,  1^ 
means  of  which  the  best  scholars 
might  be  carried  on  to  the  four 
Scottish  universities,  and  in  order 
to  give  a  premium  to  higher  in- 
struction in  these  universities  fellow- 
ships might  be  provided  in  them, 
by  which  successful  students  might 
proceed  to  the  English  or  foreign 
universities. 

Such  a  scheme  would  greatly 
tend  to  remedy  the  defects  in  Scot- 
tish education  without  impairing 
the  national  character  which  it  has 
retained  since  the  Reformation. 
But,  however  acceptable  in  theory, 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  it  out  at  present  are 
very  great.  Such  a  scheme  re- 
quires funds,  and  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  there  are  no  public 
funds  for  educational  purposes  in 
Scotland,!  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  the  necessary  funds  are  to 


*  I  cannot  enter  into  the  financial  condition  of  the  Scottish  schools  and  universities 
here,  but  the  following  extract  from  the  AMUtatU- Commissioners*  Report  on  the  Burgh 
and  Middle-Class  Schools  will  illustrate  it  sufficiently : — '  A  single  endowment  sucli  as 
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be  proyided.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
certain  endowed  institntions  called 
boepitals  in  Scotland  with  immense 
reyenues  doing,  comparatively  with 
tbe  public  schools,  little  or  nothing 
towards  the  interests  of  education. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
alone  eleven  of  these  hospitals  spend 
an  annual  income  of  44,182^.  on 
the  board  and  education  of  1,064 
scholars,  while  1,008  parochial 
schools  educate  86,566  scholars 
every  year  with  an  annual  income 
(horn,  all  sources  except  fees)  of 
67,4282.  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
parochial  schools  do  eighty -six 
times  more  towards  the  education 
of  the  country  every  year  at  very 
much  the  same  cost  as  these  hos- 
pitals. But  the  fiinds  belonging  to 
these  hospitals  are  so  tied  up  tnat, 
however  willing  the  trusted  may 
be  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
hospitals  (and  some  of  them  are 
mnderstood  to  be  most  willing  to 
do  so),  they  are  powerless  to  act.' 
If  the  trustees  01  all  ecclesiastical 
foundations  and  charities  in  Scot- 
land were  empowered  to  revise  and 
^ter  the  statutes  and  rules  of  their 
foundations,  or  still  better,  if  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  Central  Board  of  Education 
were  authorised  to  examine  the 
statutes  and  rules  of  these  founda- 
tions, and,  subject  when  necessary 
to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  to 
make    alterations    therein  with  a 


view  to  the  extension  of  education, 
an  important  revolution  might  be 
effected  in  the  educational  mstitu- 
tions  in  the  country. 

But  we  must  be  satisfied  in  the 
meantime  with  less  ambitious  views. 
Much  good  can  be  brought  about 
with  comparatively  little  change, 
and  the  suggested  chanfi^es  may  be 
shortlv  given  in  outHne  here.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish 
schools  in  both  town  and  country 
wherever  they  are  wanted.  This 
can  be  effected  by  local  rates  im- 
posed by  local  boards,  acting  under 
the  control  of  a  Central  Board  for 
Scotland.  1  cannot  here  discuss 
the  various  questions  that  arise  as 
to  the  constitution  of  these  boards. 
It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
basis  of  a  local  board  exists  in  the 
board  by  which  the  parochial  schools 
are  at  present  managed,  and  that  the 
interests  of  education  should  be  re- 
presented in  the  Central  Board  by 
the  nomination  to  it  of  a  conside- 
rable proportion  of  men  from  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  Scottish 
universities,  who  are  conversant 
with  the  details  and  difficulties  of 
this  most  intricate  and  important 
subject.  The  second  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  increase  the  staff  of 
teachers  in  the  parochial  and  the 
burgh  schools,  and  to  hold  the  head- 
master in  each  responsible  for  the 
higher  branches,  and  for  the  in- 
ternal management  of  the  school ; 
and   his  under  master  or  masters 


Eton  or  Winchester  possesses  larger  revenues  from  endowments  or  becjuests  than  all  the 

burgh  schools  and  nniversities  pnt  together Eton  has  an  income  from  landed 

property  of  20,569/.,  besides  thirty-seven  livings  in  her  exclusive  gift  worth  10,000/.  a 
Tear,  with  a  probable  accession  of  income  firom  lands  of  10,000/.  a  year.  Winchester 
has  an  income  of  17,622/.,  besides  livings  in  her  gift  worth  3,888/.,  and  the  lion's  share 
in  one  of  the  wealthiest  houses  in  Ozfora,  New  College.  The  Universities  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  for  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  have  in  round 
numbers  25,000/.  a  year;  but  of  this  sum,  10,000/.  is  not  an  endowment,  but  an  annual 
P^iiamentary  mnt.  The  endowments  of  the  burgh  schools  (that  is  to  say,  of  schools 
in  burghs)  under  the  partial  or  exclusive  management  of  Town  Councils,  are,  at  the 
utmost^  3,000/.  a  year,  and  Parliamentary  grants  of  an  uncertain  kind  add  about  750/. 
more. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  an  inquiry  has  been  instituted  by  the  trustees  into  the 
coodition  of  the  hospitals  under  the  management  of  the  Merchants'  Company  of  Edin- 
bui^,  and  certain  important  reforms  have  been  carried  out.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  C^r^r^n]r> 
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responsible  for  the  elementary  work. 
By  this  means  tlie  want  of  organi- 
sation inside  the  schools  would  ra- 
pidly disappear  and  give  way  to 
system,  and  while  the  schools  would 
still  prepare  scholars  for  the  nni- 
yersitieSy  the  elementary  instruction 
of  the  younger  and  less  able  among 
the  scholars  would  not  be  neglected. 
In  the  third  place  all  schools  of 
every  class  should  be  under  official 
inspection — ^the  elementary  and  pa- 
rochial schools  under  the  inspection 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  of  Council, 
or  perhaps  better  by  the  Caitral 
Board  of  Education ;  the  more  ad- 


vanced  schools    under   Examiners 
especially  appointed  for  them. 

Supervision,  organisation,  and 
inspection,  the  three  agencies  bj 
which  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
Reformation  were  managed,  are  the 
requirements  of  the  present  day  in 
Scotland.  If  these  three  require- 
ments were  supplied,  Scotland,  with 
her  people  interested  in  education  to 
an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  other 
country,  could  not  fBol  to  reaoh  that 
high  position  to  whidi  the  energy 
axd.  intelligence  of  her  middle  and 
lower  classes  entitle  her  to  aspire. 

A.  as. 
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ON  THE   FAILURE  OF  *  NATURAL   SELECTION'  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  MAN. 

EVERY   ONE  now    is    familiar  better  adapted  survive  and  multiply, 

with  the  Darwinian  theory  of  As  surrounding  circumstances,  cli- 

the  origin  of  species,  at  least  in  its  matic  or  geological,  vary  and  are 

main  principles  and  outlines:  and  modified,  corresponding  variations 

nearly  all  men  qualified  to  form  an  (such  as  are  always  incidentally  ap- 

opinion  are  convinced  of  its  sub-  pearing  among  me  ofispring  of  all 

stantial   truth.     That    theory    ex-  creatures)    in    the   inhabitants  of 

plains- how  races  of  animals  vary  as  each     district    crop   up,    increase, 

a^  roll  on,  so  as  to  adapt  them-  spread,    and    become     permanent, 

selves  to    the    changing    external  The  creatures  that  are  most  in  har- 

oonditions  which  those  ages  bring  mony   with    surrounding    circum- 

aboat.     At  every  given  moment,  in  stances  have  a  manifest  daily  and 

every  given  spot  on  the  earth's  sur-  hourly  advantage  over  those  which 

£eu^  a  *  struggle  for  existence '  is  are   less  in  harmonv :    live  when 

going  on  among  all  the  forms  of  they  die ;  flourish  wnen  they  fiule ; 

organic  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  endure  through  what  kills  others ; 

then  and  there  ahve ;   a  struggle  can  find  food,  catch  prey,   escape 

in  which,  as  there  is  not  room  for  enemies,  when  their  feebler,  slower, 

all,  the   weaker  and  less  adapted  blinder  brethren,  aro  starved  and 

snccumby  while  the  stronger  and  slain.  ^       Thus    the    most    perfect 

'  *The  grand  feature  in  the  multiplication  of  ozganie  life  is  that  of  close  general 
nsembk^ce,  combined  with  more  or  less  individual  variation.  The  child  resembles 
its  parents  or  ancestors  more  or  less  closely  in  all  its  peculiarities,  deformities,  or 
beaoties ;  it  resembles  them  in  general  more  than  it  does  any  other  individuals ;  yet 
diildren  of  the  same  parents  are  not  all  alike,  and  it  often  happens  that  they  differ  very 
eonsidenLbly  from  their  parents  and  from  each  other.  This  is  equally  true  of  man,  of 
all  animals,  and  of  all  plants.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  individuals  do  not  differ  fiK>m 
theii  pEirentfi  in  oextain  particulars  only,  while  in  all  others  they  are  exact  duplicates  of 
them.  They  differ  from  them  and  from  each  other  in  every  particular :  in  form,  in  size, 
in  colour,  in  the  structure  of  internal  as  well  as  of  external  organs ;  in  those  subtle 
peeoliaritieB  which  produce  differences  of  constitution,  as  well  as  in  those  still  more 
nbde  ones  which  lead  to  modifications  of  mind  and  character.  In  other  words,  in 
evezj  possible  way,  in  ecveiy  organ  and  in  every  function,  individuals  of  the  same  stock 
vary. 

'  Now,  health,  strength,  and  long  life  are  the  results  of  a  harmony  between  the  indi- 
Tidoal  and  the  universe  that  surrounds  it.  Let  us  suppose  that  at  any  given  moment 
this  harmony  is  perfect.  A  certain  animal  is  exactly  fitted  to  secure  its  prey,  to  escape 
from  its  enemies,  to  resist  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  and  to  rear  a  numerous  and 
healthy  ofbpring.  But  a  change  now  takes  place.  A  series  of  <»ld  winters,  for  instance, 
come  on,  maku^  food  scarce,  and  bringing;  an  immigration  of  some  other  animals  to 
compete  with  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  new  immigrant  is  swift  of 
foot,  and  surpasses  its  rivals  in  the  pursuit  of  game ;  the  winter  nights  are  colder,  and 
require  a  thicker  fur  as  a  protection,  and  more  nourishing  food  to  keep  up  the  heat  of 
the  sjrstem.  Our  supposed  perfect  animal  is  no  longer  in  hetimony  with  its  universe ;  it 
is  in  danger  of  dying  of  cold  or  of  starvation.  But  the  animal  varies  in  its  offspring. 
Some  of  these  are  swifter  than  others — ^they  still  manage  to  catch  food  enough ;  some 
are  hardier  and  more  thickly  furred — they  manage  in  the  cold  nights  to  keep  warm 
enoogh  ;  the  slow,  the  wei^  and  the  thinly  cUd  soon  die  off.  Again  and  again,  in  each 
iocCMding  generation,  the  same  thing  takes  place.  By  this  natural  process,  which  is  so 
inevitable  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  act,  those  best  adapted  to  live,  live ;  those 
least  adapted,  die.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  action  of 
this  selecting  power  in  nature.  Bnt  it  seems  to  me  we  have  better  evidence  than  even 
direct  observation  would  be,  because  it  is  more  universal,  via.  the  evidence  of  necessity. 
It  must  be  so ;  for,  as  all  wild  animals  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  their 
acUud  numbers  remain  on  the  average  stationary,  it  follows  that  as  many  die^annually 
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specimens  of  eacli  race  and  tribe, 
the  strongest,  the  swiftest,  the  heal- 
thiest, the  most  conrageons — those 
fdllest  of  vitality — ^live  longest,  feed 
best,  overcome  their  competitors  in 
the  choice  of  mates  ;  and,  in  virtue 
of  these  advantages,  become — as  it 
is  desirable  they  should  be — the 
progenitors  of  the  future  race.  The 
poorer  specimens,  the  sick,  the 
faulty,  the  weak,  are  slain  or  drop 
out  of  existence;  are  distanced  in 
the  chase,  are  beaten  in  the  fight, 
ean  find  no  females  to  match  with 
them;  and  the  species  is  propa- 
gated and  continued  mainly,  in- 
•creasingly,  if  not  ezclusively,  from 
its  finest  and  most  selected  indi- 
viduals— in  a  word,  its  Slite. 

This  explains  not  only  those  ex- 
traordinary changes  in  the  form 
and  habits  of  the  same  animals 
which,  when  aided  and  aggravated 
by  man's  requirements  and  careftd 
management,  strike  us  so  forcibly 
in  domesticated  races,  but  also  those 
purely  natural  though  far  slower 
modifications  which  geological  re- 
searches have  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Wallace,  in  the  admi- 
rable paper  quoted  below — which 
IS  a.  perfect  model  of  succinct  state- 
ment and  lucid  reasoning — has 
pointed  out  how  this  principle  of 
natural  selection  has  been  modi- 
£ed,  and  in  a  manner  veiled  and 
disguised,  though  by  no  means 
either  neutralised  or  suspended,  in 
the  case  of  man  ;  so  that  neither 
history  nor  geology  enable  us  to 


trace  any  changes  in  his  external 
structure  analogous  to  those  ivhich 
we  find  in  such  abundance  and  to 
such  a  remarkable  extent  in  ilie 
case  of  the  lower  animals.  He 
adapts  himself,  just  as  they  do,  to 
the  altered  conditions  of  external 
nature,  but  he  does  it  by  mental 
not  by  bodily  modifications.  As 
with  uiem,  so  with  him,  the  best 
adapted  to  surrounding  circom- 
Btances,  the  most  in  harmony  with 
the  imperious  necessities  of  life,  sur- 
mount, survive,  and  multiply ;  but 
in  his  case  the  adaptation  is  made 
and  the  harmony  secured  by  in- 
tellectual and  moral  efforts  and 
qualities,  which  leave  no  stamp  on 
ilie  corporeal  frame.  As  with  tnem, 
inferior  varieties  and  individuals 
succumb  and  die  out  in  the  eternal 
and  universal  *  struggle  for  exis- 
tence ;'  only,  in  the  case  of  man,  the 
inferiority  which  determines  their 
fate  is  inferiority  not  of  muscle,  of 
stomach,  or  of  skin,  but  of  brain. 

In  man,  as  we  now  behold  him,  this  is 
different.  He  is  social  and  sympathetic 
In  the  rudest  tribes  the  sick  are  assisted 
at  least  with  food ;  less  robust  health  and 
vigour  than  the  average  does  not  entail 
death.  Neither  does  the  want  of  perfect 
limbs  or  other  oigans  produce  the  same 
effect  as  among  the  lower  animaU.  Some 
division  of  labour  takes  place ;  the  swiftest 
hunt,  the  less  active  fish  or  gatiber  fruits ; 
food  is  to  some  extent  exchanged  or  divided. 
The  action  of  natural  selection  is  therefore 
checked,  the  weaker,  the  dwarfish,  those  of 
less  active  limbs  or  less  piercing  eyesight, 
do  not  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  which 
falls  on  animals  so  defsctive. 


as  are  bom.  If,  therefore,  we  deny  natural  selection,  it  can  only  be  by  asserting  that  in 
such  a  case  as  I  have  supposdd  the  strong,  the  healthy,  the  swift,  the  well  dad,  the  well 
•t}rganised  animals  in  every  respect,  have  no  advantage  over,— do  not  on  the  average  live 
longer  than,  the  weak,  the  unhealthy,  the  slow,  the  ill  clad,  and  the  imperfectly  organised 
individuals ;  and  this  no  sane  man  has  yet  been  found  hardy  enough  to  assert.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  for  the  offspring  on  the  average  resemble  their  parents,  and  the  selected 
portion  of  each  succeeding  generation  will  therefore  be  stronger,  swifter,  and  more 
thickly  furred  than  the  last;  and  if  this  process  goes  on  for  thousands  of  generations, 
our  animal  will  have  again  become  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  new  conditions  in 
which  he  is  placed.  But  he  will  now  be  a  different  creature.  He  vnH  be  not  only 
swifter  and  stronger,  and  more  funy ;  he  will  also  probably  have  changed  in  colour,  in 
form,  perhaps  have  acquired  a  longer  tail,  or  differently  shaped  ears ;  for  it  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact,  that  when  one  part  of  an  animal  is  modified,  some  other  parts  almost  always 
change  as  it  were  in  sympathy  with  it.' — ^Wallace  *  On  the  Origin  of  Human  Baces,* 
Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society ^  No.  5. 
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In  proportion  as  these  physical  charac- 
teristics become  of  less  importance,  mental 
and  moral  qualities  will  have  increasing 
influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  race. 
Capacity  for  acting  in  concert,  for  protec- 
tion and  for  the  acquisition  of  food  and 
shelter ;  sympathy,  which  leads  all  in  turn 
to  assist  each  other;  the  sense  of  right, 
which  checks  depredations  upon  our  fellows ; 
the  decrease  of  the  combative  and  destruc- 
idye  propensities ;  self-restraint  in  present 
appetites ;  and  that  intelligent  foresight 
which  prepares  for  the  future,  are  all  qua- 
lities that  from  their  earliest  appearance 
must  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  each  com- 
munity, and  would,  therefore,  have  become 
the  subjects  of  *  natural  selec^on.'  For  it 
is  evident  that  such  qualities  would  be  for 
the  well-being  of  man ;  would  guard  him 
.a^nst  external  enemies,  against  internal 
dissensions,  and  against  the  effects  of  incle- 
ment seasons  and  impending  famine,  more 
surely  than  could  any  merely  physical  mo- 
llification. Tribes  in  which  such  mental 
and  moral  qualities  were  predominant, 
would  therefore  have  an  advantage  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  over  other  tribes  in 
which  they  were  less  developed,  would  live 
-and  maintain  their  numbers,  while  the 
others  would  decrease  and  finally  succumb. 

Again,  when  any  slow  changes  of  phy- 
sical geography,  or  of  cUmate,  make  it 
necessary  for  an  animal  to  alter  its  food, 
its  clothing,  or  its  weapons,  it  can  only  do 
-so  by  a  corresponding  change  in  its  own 
bodily  structure  and  internal  organisation. 
If  a  larger  or  more  powerful  beast  is  to  be 
captured  and  devoured,  as  when  a  carni- 
vorous animal  which  has  hitherto  preyed 
on  sheep  is  obliged  from  their  decreasing 
numbers  to  attack  bufi^oes,  it  is  only  the 
strongest  who  can  hold, — those  with  most 
poweHul  claws,  and  formidable  canine 
cteeth,  that  can  struggle  with  and  overcome 
-  such  an  animal.  Natural  selection  imme- 
(fiately  comes  into  play,  and  by  its  action 
*the6e  organs  gradually  become  adapted  to 
their  new  requirements.  But  man,  under 
.^similar  circumstances,  does  not  require 
longer  nails  or  teeth,  greater  bodily  strength 
•or  swiftness.  He  mSkea  sharper  spears,  or 
:a  better  bow,  or  he  constructs  a  cunning 
pitfaU,  or  combines  in  a  hunting  party  to 
circumvent  his  new  prey.  Tlie  capacities 
which  enable  him  to  do  Uiis  are  what  he 
requires  to  be  strengthened,  and  these  will, 
therefore,  be  gradually  modified  by  'na- 
tural selection,'  while  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  his  body  will  remain  unchanged. 
•So  when  a  glacial  epoch  comes  on,  some 
animals  must  acquire  warmer  fur,  or  a 
covering  of  fat,  or  else  die  of  cold.  Those 
"best  clothed  by  nature  are,  therefore,  pre- 
served by  natural  selection.  Man,  under 
Ihe  same  circumstances,  will  make  himself 
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warmer  clothing,  and  build  better  houses ; 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  this  will  recuit 
upon  his  mental  organisation  and  social 
condition — will  advance  them  while  his 
natural  body  remains  naked  as  before. 

When  the  accustomed  food  of  some  ani- 
mal becomes  scarce  or  totally  f&ils,  it  can 
only  exist  by  becoming  adapted  to  a  new 
kind  of  food,  a  food  perhaps  less  nounshing 
and  less  digestible.  'Natural  selection' 
will  now  act  upon  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  all  their  individual  variations 
will  be  taken  advantage  of  to  modify  the 
race  into  harmony  with  its  new  food.  In 
many  cases,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
this  cannot  be  done.  The  internal  organs 
may  not  vary  quick  enoujgh,  and  then  the 
animal  will  decrease  in  numbers,  and 
finally  become  extinct.  But  man  guards 
himself  from  such  accidents  by  superin- 
tending and  guiding  the  operations  of  na- 
ture. He  plants  Uie  seed  of  his  most 
agreeable  food,  and  thus  procures  a  supply 
independent  of  the  accidents  of  varying 
seasons  or  natural  extinction.  He  domes- 
ticates animals  which  serve  him  either  to 
capture  food  or  for  food  itself,  and  thus 
changes  of  any  great  extent  in  his  teeth  or 
digestive  organs  are  rendered  unnecessary. 
Man,  too,  has  everywhere  the  use  of  fire, 
and  by  its  means  can  render  palatable  a 
variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
which  he  could  hardly  otherwise  make  use 
of,  and  thus  obtains  for  himself  a  supply 
of  food  far  more  varied  and  abundant  than 
that  which  any  animal  can  command. 

Thus  man,  by  the  mere  capacity  of  dothf 
ing  himself,  and  making  weapons  t^nd  tools, 
has  taken  aw^y  from  nature  th»t  power  of 
changing  the  external  form  and  structure 
which  she  exercises  over  all  other  animals. 
As  the  competing  races  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  the  climate,  tiie  vegetation,  or 
the  animals  which  serve  them  for  food,  are 
slowly  changing,  they  must  undergo  a  cor- 
responding change  in  their  structure,  habitsf 
and  constitution,  to  keep  them  in  harmony 
with  the  new  conditions — to  enable  them 
to  live  and  maintain  their  numbers.  But 
man  does  this  by  means  of  his  intellect 
alone;  which  enables  him  with  an  un- 
changed body  still  to  keep  in  harmony  with 
the  changing  universe. 

From  the  time,  therefore,  when  the 
social  and  sympathetic  feelings  came  into 
active  operation,  and  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  became  fairly  developed, 
man  would  cease  to  be  influenced  by  *  na- 
tural selection '  in  his  physical  form  and 
structure ;  as  an  animal  he  would  remain 
ahnost  stationary ;  the  changes  of  the  sur- 
rounding universe  would  cease  to  have  upon 
him  that  powerful  modifying  effect  wluch 
they  exercise  over  other  parts  of  the  organic 
world.     But  from  the  moment  that  his 
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body  became  stationaiy,  his  mind  would 
become  subject  to  those  very  influences 
from  which  his  body  had  e8ci4>ed ;  eveiy 
BHght  variation  in  his  mental  and  moral 
nature  which  should  enable  him  better  to 
guard  against  adverse  circumstances,  and 
combine  for  mutual  comfort  and  protection, 
would  be  preserved  and  accumulated ;  the 
better  and  higher  specimens  of  our  race 
would  therefore  increase  and  spread,  the 
lower  and  more  brutal  would  give  way  and 
successively  die  out,  and  that  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  mental  organisation  would 
occur,  which  has  raised  the  very  lowest 
races  of  man  so  far  above  the  brutes  (al- 
though differing  so  little  from  some  of 
them  in  physical  structure),  and,  in  con- 
junction with  scarcely  perceptible  modifica- 
tions of  form,  has  developed  the  wonderful 
intellect  of  the  Germanic  races. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  the  case.  As  we  follow  out  the 
reflections  suggested  by  this  argu- 
ment, an  entirely  new  series  of 
consequences  and  operations  opens 
before  us.  We  perceive  that  the 
law  of  *  natural  selection,'  and  of 
'  the  preservation  of  favoured  races 
and  individuals  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,'  has  become  in  the  course 
of  man's  progress  not  only  thus 
modified,  as  Mr.  Wallace  points  out, 
and  directed  to  one  part  of  his 
organisation  (the  brain)  alone,  but 
positively  suspended,  and  in  many 
instances  almost  reversed.  It  even 
dawns  upon  us  that  our  existing 
civilisation,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  this  law  in  past 
ages,  may  be  actually  retarded  and 
endangered  by  its  tendency  to  neu- 
tralise that  law  in  one  or  two  most 
material  and  significant  particulars. 
The  great  wise,  righteous,  and  bene- 
ficent principle  which  in  all  other 
animals,  and  in  man  himself,  up  to 
a  certain  stage  of  his  progress, 
tends  to  the  improvement  and  per- 
fection of  the  race,  would  appear 
to  be  forcibly  interfered  with  and 
nearly  set  aside;  nay,  to  be  set 
aside  pretty  much  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  complication,  complete- 
ness, and  cuhrdnation  of  our  civilisa- 
tion. We  do  not  assert  that  if  our 
civilisation  were  purely  and  philo- 
sophically ideal— ^perfect  in  charac- 
ter as  well  as  splendid  and  lofty  in 


degree — ^this  result  would  follow, 
or  would  continu/e  ;  but  it  certainly 
does  follow  now,  and  it  delays  and 
positively  onenaces  ihe  attainment 
of  that  ideal  condition,  ^ur  thesis 
is  this  :  that  the  indisputable  effect 
of  the  state  of  social  progress  and 
culture  we  have  reached,  of  our 
high  civilisation,  in  a  word,  is  to 
counteract  and  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  -that  righteous  and  salutary 
law  of  *  natural  selection  '  in  virtue 
of  which  the  best  specimens  of  the 
race — the  strongest,  the  finest,  the 
worthiest — are  those  which  sur- 
vive, surmount,  become  paramonnt, 
and  take  precedence;  succeed  and 
triumph  in  the  struggle  for  exis- 
ence,  become  the  especial  progeni- 
tors of  future  generations,  continue 
the  species,  and  propagate  an  ever 
improving  and  perfecting  type  of 
humanity. 

The  principle  does  not  appear  to 
fail  in  the  case  of  races  of  men* 
Here  the  abler,  the  stronger,  the 
more  advanced,  the  finer  in  short, 
are  still  the  favoured  ones,  succeed 
in  the  competition ;  exterminate^ 
govern,  supersede,  fight,  eat,  or 
work  the  inferior  tribes  out  of  exis- 
tence. The  process  is  quite  as  cer- 
tain, and  nearly  as  rapid,  whether 
we  are  just  or  unjust ;  whether  we 
use  carefulness  or  cruelty.  Every- 
where the  savage  tribes  of  mankind 
die  out  at  the  contact  of  the  civilised 
ones.  Sometimes  they  are  extin- 
guished by  conquest  and  the  sword ; 
sometimes  by  the  excessive  toil 
which  avaricious  victors  impose 
upon  the  feeble  vanquished ;  often 
by  the  diseases  which  the  more 
artificial  man  brings  with  him  and 
which  flourish  with  fearfiil  vigour 
in  a  virgin  soil;  occasionally  they 
fade  away  before  the  superior  vita- 
lity and  prolific  energy  of  the  in- 
vading race  in  lands  where  there  is 
not  room  for  both;  in  some  cases 
before  the  new  and  nnsuitable  habits 
which  civilisation  tries  to  introduce 
among  them;  not  unfrequentl^'  it 
would  seem  from  some  mysterious 
blight  which  the  mere  presence  of 
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a  superior  form  of  humanity  casts 
over  them.  But,  in  every  part  of 
the  world  and  in  every  instance, 
the  result  has  been  the  same ;  the 
process  of  extinction  is  either  com- 
pleted or  actively  at  work.  The 
Indians  of  the  Antilles,  the  Bed 
man  of  Norih  America,  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  the  Australians,  even 
the  New  Zealanders  (the  finest  and 
most  pliable  and  teachable  of  sa- 
vages), are  all  alike  dying  out  with 
sad  rapidity — in  consequence  of 
tiie  harshness,  or  in  spite  of  the 
forbearance  and  protection,  of  the 
stronger  and  more  capable  Euro- 
pean.    The  negro  alone  survives — 

I  ^  and,  but  for  the  observation  of  what 
is  now  going  on  in  our  sugar 
islands  and  in  the  United  States 
we  should  say,  seems  likely  to  sur- 
vive. He  only  has  been  able*  to 
hold  his  own  in  a  &shion,  and 
to  live  and  flourish  side  by  side 
with  master^  and  mightier  races, 
though  in  a  questionable  relation 
and  with  questionable  results.  But 
the  exception  is  a  confirmation  of 
the  general  law.  The  negro  i&  not 
only  strong)  docile,  and  prolific, 
but  in  some  respects  he  is  better 
adapted  to  surrounding  conditions 
than  his  European  neighbour,  con- 
queror, or  master;  in  certain  cli- 
mates he,  and  not  the  white  man, 
is  *  the  favoured  race  ;'  and  for 
many  generations,  perhaps  for  ages, 
in  the  burning  regions  about  the 
equator,  a  black  skin  may  take 
precedence  of  a  large  brain,  and  be 
a  more  indispensable  condition  of 
existence;  or  possibly  the  brain  may 
grow  larger  without  the  skin  grow- 
ing any  whiter.  The  principle  of 
*  natural  selection  '  therefore — of 
the  superior  and  fitter  races  of 
mankind  trampling  out  and  re- 
placing the  poorer  races,  in  virtue 
of  their  supenxH*  fitness — would 
seem  to  hold  good  universally. 
So  probably  it  does   also,   and 

^Iways  has  done,  in  the  case  of 
ncUions;  $nd  the  apparent  excep- 
tions to  the  role  may  be  due  only 


to  our  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
true  elements  of  superiorify.  In 
the  dawn  of  history  the  more  oul- 
tivated  and  energetic  races  con- 
quered  the  weaker  and  less  ad- 
vanced, reduced  them  to  slavery, 
or  taught  them  civilisation.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  the  ooarser  organi- 
sation and  less  developed  brain  of 
the  latter  easily  overpowered  and 
overshadowed  probably  the  finest 
physical  and  intellectual  nature 
that  has  yet  appeared  upon  the 
earth  ;  but  the  Greeks,  when  they 
succumbed,  had  fallen  away  from 
the  perfection  of  thmr  palmier  days ; 
they  were  enervated  and  corrupt  to 
the  very  core;  and  the  robuster 
will  and  unequalled  political  genius 
of  their  Boman  conquerors  consti- 
tuted an  undeniable  superiority. 
They  triumphed  by  the  law  of  the 
strongest — though  their  strength 
might  not  lie  precisely  in  the 
noblest  portion  of  man's  nature. 
Intellectually  the  inferiors  of  the 
Greeks  whom  they  subdued,  they 
were  morally  and  voUtionally  more 
vigorous.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  those  rude  Northern  warriors 
who  at  a  later  period  flowed  over 
and  mastered  the  degenerate  Boman 
world.  They  had  no  culture,  but 
they  had  vast  capacities ;  and  they 
brought  with  them  a  renovating 
irruption  of  that  hard  energy  and 
redundant  vitality  which  luxury 
and  success  had  nearly  extinguished 
among  those  they  conquered.  They 
were  then  '  the  most  favoured  race,' 
the  fittest  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour,  the  best  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  life  around  them; 
they  prevailed,  therefore,  by  reason 
of  a  very  indisputable,  though  not 
the  most  refined  sort  of,  superiority. 
With  the  nations  of  modem  history, 
the  same  rule  has  governed  the 
current  of  the  world,  though  per- 
haps with  more  instances  of  at  least 
apparent  exception.  Each  nation 
that  has  dominated  in  turn,  or  oc-'*' 
cupied  the  first  post  in  the  w»voured 
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in  a  community — the  phase  of  the 
question  which  has  fax  the  most 
practical  and  immediate  interest  for 
ourselves — ^the  principle  fidls  alto- 
gether, and  the  law  is  no  longer  su- 
preme. Civilisation,  with  its  social, 
moral,  and  material  complications, 
has  introduced  a  disturbing  and 
conflicting  element.  It  is  not  now, 
as  Mr.  Wallace  depicts,  that  intel- 
lectual has  been  substituted  for 
physical  superiority,  but  that  arti- 
ficial and  conventional  have  taken  the 
place  of  natural  advantages  as  the 
ruHng  and  deciding  force.  It  is  no 
longer  the  strongest,  the  healthiest, 
the  most  perfectly  organised  ;  it  is 
not  men  of  the  &iest  physique^  the 
largest  brain,  the  most  developed 
intelligence,  that  are  *  favoured'  and 
successful  'in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence ' — that  survive,  that  rise  to 
the  surface,  that  *  natural  selection' 
makes  the  parents  of  future  gene- 
rations, the  continuators  of  a  picked 
and  perfected  race.  It  is  still '  the 
most  &voured,'  no  doubt,  in  some 
sense,  who  bear  away  the  palm, 
but  the  indispensable  favour  is  that 
of  fortune,  not  of  nature.  The 
various  influences  of  our  social 
system  combine  to  traverse  the 
righteous  and  salutary  law  which 
Gbd  ordained  for  the  preservation 
of  a  worthy  and  improving  huma- 
nity; and  the  Varieties'  of  man 
that  endure  and  multiply  their  like- 
nesses, and  mould  the  features  of 
the  coming  times,  are  not  the 
soundest  constitutions  that  can  be 
found  among  us,  nor  the  most  subtle 
and  resourceful  minds,  nor  the  most 
amiable  or  self-denying  tempers, 
nor  even  the  most  imperious  and 
persistent  wills,  but  often  the  pre- 
cise reverse — often  those  emascu- 
lated by  luxury  and  those  damaged 
by  want,  those  rendered  reckless  by 
squalid  poverty,  and  those  whose 
physical  and  mental  energies  have 
been  sapped,  and  whose  morale  has 
been  grievously  impaired,  by  long 
indulgence  and  forestalled  desires. 
The  two  great  instruments  and 
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annals,  has  done  so  by  right  of 
some  one  quality,  achievement,  or 
possession — ^then  especially  needed 
— ^which  made  it  for  the  time  the 
stronger,  if  not  intrinsically  the 
nobler,  among  many  rivals.  Intel- 
lect, and  intellect  applied  alike  to 
art,  to  commerce,  and  to  science,  at 
one  period  made  the  Italians  the 
most  prominent  people  in  Europe. 
There  was  an  undeniable  grandeur 
in  the  Spanish  nation  in  its  cul- 
minating years  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  which  gave 
it  a  right  to  rule,  and  at  once  ex- 
plained and  justified  both  its  disco- 
veries and  its  conquests.  No  one 
can  say  that  France  has  not  fairly 
won  her  vast  influence  and  her 
epochs  of  predominance  by  her 
wonderful  military  spirit  and  the 
peculiarity  of  her  singularly  clear, 
keen,  restless,  but  not  rich,  intelli- 
gence. England  owes  her  world- 
wide dominion  and  (what  is  far 
more  significant  and  a  greater  sub- 
ject for  felicitation)  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  ber  race  over  the  globe,  to 
:a  daring  and  persistent  energy  with 
which  no  other  variety  of  mankind 
is  so  largely  dowered.  And  if  in 
modern  conflicts  might  has  some- 
times triumphed  over  right,  and 
ihe  finer  and  kinder  people  fallen 
before  the  assaults  of  the  stronger, 
and  the  events  of  history  run  coun- 
ter to  all  our  truer  and  juster  sym- 
pathies ;  it  is  probably  because  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Most  High, 
-energy  is  seen  to  be  more  needed 
than  culture  to  carry  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  humanity,  and  a  com- 
manding will,  at  least  in  this  stage 
of  our  progress,  a  more  essential 
endowment  than  an  amiable  temper 
or  a  good  heart.  At  all  events  it 
is  those  who  in  some  sense  are  the 
STRONGEST  and  the  fittest  who  most 
prevail,  multiply,  and  spread,  and 
become  in  the  largest  measure  the 
progenitors  of  future  nations. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  case  of 
sopniv.-^^jjja  in  a  people,  or  classes 
teraswo.  tr    r    ^ 
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achieyements  of  CLviHsation,  are  re- 
spect for  life  and  respect  for  pro->^ 
perty.  In  proportion  as  both  are 
secure,  as  life  is  prolonged  and  as 
wealth  is  accnmiilated,  so  nations 
rise — or  consider  that  they  have 
risen.  Among  wild  animals  the  sick 
and  maimed  are  slain ;  among  savages 
they  succumb  and  die;  among  us 
they  are  cared  for,  kept  alive,  en- 
abled to  marry  and  multiply.  In 
uncivilised  tribes,  the  ineffective 
and  incapable,  the  weak  in  body  or 
in  mind,  are  unable  to  provide 
themselves  food;  they  fall  behind 
in  the  chase  or  in  the  march,  they 
&11  out,  therefore,  in  the  race  of 
life.  With  us,  sustenance  and  shel- 
ter are  provided  for  them,  and  they 
survive.  We  pride  ourselves — and 
justly — on  the  increased  length  of 
life  which  has  been  effected  by  our 
science  and  our  humanity.  But 
we  forget  that  this  higher  average 
of  life  may  be  compatible  with,  and 
may  in  a  measure  result  from,  a 
lower  average  of  health.  We  have 
\^  kept  alive  those  who,  in  a  more 
natural  and  less  advanced  state, 
would  have  died — and  who,  looking 
at  the  physical  perfection  of  the 
race  alone,  had  better  have  been 
left  to  die.  Among  savages,  the 
vigorous  and  sound  alone  survive ; 
among  us,  the  diseased  and  en- 
feebled survive  as  well; — but  is 
either  the  physique  or  the  intelli- 
gence of  cultivated  man  the  gainer 
by  the  change?  In  a  wild  state, 
by  the  law  of  natural  selection,  only, 
or  chiefly,  the  sounder  and  stronger 
specimens  were  allowed  to  continue 
their  species ;  with  us,  thousands 
with  tainted  constitutions,  with 
frames  weakened  by  malady  or 
waste,  with  brains  bearing  subtle 
and  hereditary  mischief  in  their 
recesses,  are  suffered  to  transmit 
their  terrible  inheritance  of  evil  to 
other  generations,  and  to  spread  it 
through  a  whole  community. 

Security  of  property,  security  for 
its  transmission,  as  well  as  for  its 
Sl^'d^yment,  is  one  of  our  chief  boasts. 


Thousands  upon  thousands  who 
never  could  themselves  have  ac-  ^ 
quired  property  by  industry,  or 
conquered  it  by  courage,  or  kept  it 
by  strength  or  ingenuity,  and  who 
are  utterly  incompetent  to  use  it 
well,  are  yet  enabled  by  law  to  in- 
herit and  retain  it.  They  are  bom 
to  wealth,  they  revel  in  wealth, 
though  destitute  of  all  the  qualities 
by  which  wealth  is  won,  or  its 
possession  made  a  blessing  to  the 
community.  In  a  natural  state  of 
society  they  would  have  been  pushed 
out  of  existence,  jostled  aside  in  the 
struggle  and  the  race,  and  left  by 
the  way  to  die.  In  civilised  com- 
munities they  are  protected,  fos- 
tered, flattered,  married,  and  em- 
powered to  hand  down  their  vapid 
incapacities  to  numerous  offspring, 
whom  perhaps  they  can  leave 
wealthy  too.  In  old  and  highly 
advanced  nations,  the  classes  who 
wield  power,  and  affluence,  and  so- 
cial supremacy  as  a  consequence  of 
the  security  of  property,  do  not  as 
a  rule  consist—nay,  consist  in  a 
very  small  measure — of  individuals 
who  have  won,  or  could  have  won, 
those  influences  for  themselves — of 
natural  'kings  of  men;'  the  elite 
lots  in  life  do  not  fall  to  the  elite  of 
the  race  or  the  community.  Those 
possessions  and  that  position,  which 
in  more  simply  organised  tribes 
would  be  an  indication  and  a  proof 
either  of  strength,  of  intelligence, 
or  of  some  happy  adaptation  to  sur- 
rounding exigencies,  now  in  our 
complicated  world  indicate  nothing 
— at  least  in  five  cases  out  of  six — 
but  merit  or  energy  or  luck  in  some 
ancestor,  perhaps  inconceivably  re- 
mote, who  has  bequeathed  his  rank 
and  property  to  his  successors,  but 
without  the  qualities  which  won 
them  and  warranted  them.  Yet 
this  property  and  rank  still  enable 
their  possibly  unworthy  and  in- 
capable inheritors  to  take  prece- 
dence over  others  in  many  of  the 
walks  of  life,  to  carry  off  tiie  most 
desirable  brides  from  less  favoured 
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ihongli  for  nobler  rivals,  and  (what 
is  our  present  point)  to  make  those 
brides  the  mothers  of  a  degenerating, 
instead  of  an  ever  improving  race. 

But  even  this  by  no  means  pre- 
sents the  whole  strength  of  the  case. 
Not  only  does  civilisation,  as  it  exists 
among  ns,  enable  rank  and  wealth, 
however  diseased,  enfeebled,  or  un- 
intelligent, to  become  the  conti- 
nuators  of  the  species  in  preference 
to  larger  brains,  stronger  frames 
and  sounder  constitutions ;  but  that 
very  rank  and  wealth,  thus  inherited 
without  eflfort  and  in  absolute  secu- 
^  rity,  tend  to  produce  enervated  and 
uninteUigent  ofi&piing.  To  be  bom 
in  the  purple  is  not  the  right  intro- 
duction to  healthy  energy ;  to  be 
surrounded  from  the  cradle  with  all 
temptations  and  facilities  to  self-in- 
dulgence, is  not  the  best  safeguard 
against  those  indulgences  which 
weaken  the  intellect  and  exhaust 
the  frame.  No  donht  twhlesse  ohlige, 
and  riches  can  buy  the  highest  edu- 
cation, bating  that  education  by 
surrounding  circumstances  which  is 
really  the  only  one  that  tells  very 
effectually  on  the  youthful  plant. 
No  doubt,  too,  there  are  splendid 
and  numerous  exceptions — ^instances 
in  which  rank  is  used  to  mould  its 
heir  to  its  duties,  and  in  which 
wealth  is  used  to  purchase  and 
achieve  all  that  makes  life  noble 
and  beneficent.  But  we  have  only 
.to  look  around  us,  and  a  little  be- 
low the  sur^Eu^e,  and  then  ask  our- 
selves whether,  as  a  rule,  the  owners 
of  rank  and  wealth — still  more  the 
owners  of  wealth  without  rank — 
are  those  from  whose  paternity  we 
should  have  most  right  to  antici- 
pate a  healthy,  a  noble,  an  energetic, 
or  a  truly  intellectual  offspring — a 
race  fitted  to  control  and  guide 
themsdves  as  well  as  others,  to 
subdue  the  earth  as  well  as  to  re- 
plenish it,  to  govern,  to  civilise,  to 
illustrate,  to  carry  forward,  the 
future  destinies  of  man  ? 

And  if  it  is  not  from  the  highest 
and  most  opulent,  assuredly  it  is 


not  from  the  lowest  and  most  indi- 
gent. The  physiqtie  and  the  morale 
of  both  the  extreme  classes  are  im- 
perfect and  impaired.  The  physique 
of  the  rich  is  injured  by  indulgence 
and  excess — that  of  the  poor  by 
privation  and  want.  The  morale  of 
the  former  has  never  been  duly 
called  forth  by  the  necessity  for 
exertion  and  seLf-denial ;  that  of  the 
latter  has  never  been  cultivated  by 
training  and  instruction.  The  in- 
tellects of  both  have  been  exposed 
to  opposite  disadvantages.  The 
organisations  of  neither  class  are 
the  best  in  the  community ;  the 
constitutions  of  neither  are  the 
soundest  or  most  untainted.  Yet 
these  two  classes  are  precisely  those 
which  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  pre- 
ponderatingly,  the  fathers  of  the 
coming  generation.  Both  marry  as 
early  as  they  please  and  have  as 
many  children  as  they  please, — ^the 
rich  because  it  is  in  their  power, 
the  poor  because  they  have  no 
motive  for  abstinence ; — and  as  we 
know,  scanty  food  and  hard  circum- 
stances do  not  oppose  but  rather 
encourage  procreation.  Malthus's 
'  prudential  check  *  rarely  operates 
upon  the  lower  classes ;  the  poorer 
they  are,  usually,  the  faster  do  they 
multiply ;  certainly  the  more  reck- 
less they  are  in  reference  to  multi- 
plication. It  is  the  middle  classes, 
those  who  form  the  energetic,  reli- 
able, improving  element  of  the  po- 
pulation, those  who  wish  to  rise  suod 
do  not  choose  to  sink,  those  in  a 
word  who  are  the  true  strength  and 
wealth  and  dignitv  o£  nations, — it 
is  these  who  abstam  from  marriage 
or  postpone  it.  Thus  the  impru- 
dent, the  desperate, — ^those  whose 
standard  is  low,  those  who  have  no 
hope,  no  ambition,  no  self-denial,-— 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  pampered 
^vourites  of  fortune  on  the  other, 
take  precedence  in  the  race  of 
fatherhood,  to  the  disadvantage  or 
the  exclusion  of  the  prudent,  the 
resolute,  the  striving  and  the  self- 
restrained.     The  very  men  whom 
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philosophic  statesman,  or  a  guide  of 
some  superior  race  would  select  as 
most  qualified  and  deserving  to 
continue  ihe  race,  are  precisely 
those  who  do  so  in  the  scantiest 
measure.  Those  who  have  no  need 
for  exertion,  and  those  who  have 
no  opportunities  for  culture,  those 
whose  frames  are  damaged  by  in- 
dulgence, and  those  whose  fiumes 
are  weakened  by  privation,  breed 
ad  UbHnim ;  while  those  whose  minds 
and  bodies  have  been  hardened, 
strengthened  and  purified  by  tem- 
perance and  toil,  are  elbowed  quietly 
aside  in  the  unequal  press.  Surely 
the  'selection'  is  no  longer  'natural.* 
The  careless,  squalid,  unaspiring 
Irishman,  fed  on  potatoes,  living  in 
a  pig-stye,  doting  on  a  superstition, 
multiphes  like  rabbits  or  ephemera : 
V. — ^the  frugal,  foreseeing,  self-re- 
specting, ambitious  Scot,  stem  in 
his  moraHty,  spiritual  in  his  faith, 
sagacious  and  disciplined  in  his  in- 
telligence, passes  his  best  years  in 
struggle  and  in  celibacy,  marries  late, 
and  leaves  few  behind  him.  Given 
a  land  originally  peopled  by  a 
thousand  Saxons  and  a  thousand 
Celts, — and  in  a  dozen  generations, 
five  sixths  of  the  population  would 
be  Celts,  but  five  sixths  of  the 
property,  of  the  power,  of  the  in- 
tellect, would  belone  to  the  one 
sixth  of  Saxons  that  remained. 
In  the  eternal  'struggle  for  ex* 
istence,'  it  would  be  the  inferior 
and  less  favoured  race  that  had  pre- 
vailed,—*and  prevailed  by  virtue 
not  of  its  qualities  but  of  its  faults, 
by  reason  not  of  its  stronger  vitality 
but  of  its  weaker  reticence  uid  its 
narrower  brain. 

•  Of  course  it  will  be  urged  that 
the  principle  of  natural  selection 
£u1b  thus  utterly  because  our  civi- 
lisationis  imperfect  and  misdirected ; 
because  our  laws  are  insufficient; 
because  our  social  arrangements 
are  unwise;  because  our  moral 
sense  is  languid  or  unenlightened, 
doubt,   if  our  legislators  and 


rulers  were  quite  sagacious  and 
quite  stem,  and  our  people  in  all 
ranks  quite  wise  and  good,  the 
beneficent  tendencies  of  nature 
would  continue  to  operate  uncoun- 
teracted.  No  constitutions  would 
be  impaired  by  insufficient  nutri- 
ment and  none  by  unhealthy  excess. 
No  classes  would  be  so  undeveloped 
either  in  mind  or  muscle  as  to  be 
unfitted  for  procreating  sound  and 
vigorous  offspring.  The  sick,  the 
tainted,  and  the  maimed,  would  be 
too  sensible  and  too  unselfish  to 
dream  'of  marrying  and  handing 
down  to  their  children  the  curse  of 
diseased  or  feeble  frames;— or  if 
they  were  not  self-controlled,  the 
state  would  exercise  a  salutary  but 
unrelenting  paternal  despotism,  and 
supply  the  deficiency  by  vigilant  and 
timely  prohibition.  A  republic  is  con^ 
ceivahle  in  which  paupers  should  be 
forbidden  to  propagate ;  in  which 
all  candidates  for  the  proud  and 
solemn  privilege  of  continuing  an 
untainted  and  perfecting  race  should 
be  subjected  to  a  pass  or  a  com- 
petitive examination,  and  those  only 
should  be  suffered  to  transmit  their 
names  and  families  to  future  genera- 
tions who  had  a  pure,  vigorous  and 
well-developed  constitution  to  trans- 
mit;— so  that  paternity  should  be 
the  right  and  rdnction  exclusively 
of  the  elite  of  the  nation,  and'  hu- 
manity be  thus  enabled  to  march 
on  securely  and  without  drawback 
to  its  ultimate  possibilities  of  pro- 
gress. Every  damaged  or  inferior 
temperament  might  be  eliminated, 
and  every  special  and  superior  one 
be  selected  and  enthroned, — till 
the  human  race,  both  in  its  mcoi- 
hood  and  its  womanhood,  became 
one  glorious  congregation  of  saints, 
sages,  and  athletes: — till  we  were 
all  Blondins,  all  Shakespeares, 
Pericles',  Socrates',  Columbuses  and 
F^nelons.  But  no  nation — in  mo- 
dem times  at  least — has  ever  yet 
approached  this  ideal ;  no  such 
wisdom  or  virtue  has  ever  been 
found  except  in  isolated  individual 
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instances ;  no  goyemment  and  no 
statesman  has  ever  yet  dared  thus  to 
supplement  the  inadequacy  of  per- 
sonal patriotism  by  laws  so  sapiently 
despotic.  The  face  of  the  leading 
peoples  of  the  existing  world  is  not 
even  set  in  this  direction — but 
rather  the  reverse.  The  tendencies 
of  the  age  are  three  especially; 
and  all  &ree  run  counter  to  the 
operation  of  the  wholesome  law  of 
*  natural  selection.'  We  are  learn- 
ing to  insist  more  and  more  on 
the  freedom  of  the  individual 
will,  the  right  of  every  one  to 
judge  and  act  for  himself.  We  are 
growing  daily  more  foolishly  and 
criminally  lenient  to  every  natural 
propensity,  less  and  less  inclined  to 
resent,  or  control,  or  punish  its  in- 
dulgence. We  absolutely  refuse  to 
let  the  poor,  the  incapable,  or  the 
diseased  die;  we  enable  or  allow 
them,  if  we  do  not  actually  en- 
courage them,  to  propagate  their  . 
incapacity,  poverty,  and  constitu- 
tional disorders.  And,  lastly,  de- 
mocracy is  every  year  advancing  in 
power,  and  claiming  the  supreme 
right  to  govern  and  to  guide: — 
and  democracy  means  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  social  arrange- 
ments by  the  least  educated  classes, 
— by  those  least  trained  to  foresee  or 
measure  consequences, — least  ac- 
quainted with  the  fearfully  rigid 
laws  of  hereditary  transmission,— 
least  habituated  to  repress  desires, 
or  to  forego  immediate  enjoyment 
for  future  and  remote  good. 

Obviously,  no  artificial  prohibi- 
tions or  restraints,  no  laws  imposed 
from  above  and  from  without,  can 
restore  the  principle  of  *  natural 
selection '  to  its  due  supremacy 
among  the  human  race.  No  people 
in  our  days  would  endure  the  ne- 
cessary interference  and  control ; 
and  perhaps  a  result  so  acquired 
might  not  be  worth  the  cost  of  ac/- 
quisition.  We  can  only  trust  to 
the  slow  influences  of  enlightenment 


and  moral  susceptibility,  percola- 
ting downwards  and  in  time  per- 
meating all  ranks.  We  can  only 
watch  and  be  careful  that  any 
other  influences  we  do  set  in  mo- 
tion shall  be  such  as,  where  they 
work  at  all,  may  work  in  the  right 
direction.  At  present  the  prospect 
is  not  reassuring.  We  are  pro- 
gressing fast  in  many  points,  no 
doubt,  but  the  progress  is  not 
wholly  nor  always  of  the  right  sort^ 
nor  without  a  large  per  conira. 
Legislation  and  philanthropy  are 
improving  the  condition  of  the 
masses,-  but  they  are  more  and 
more  losing  the  guidance  and  go- 
vernance of  the  masses.  Wealth 
accumulates  above,  and  wages  rise 
below  ;  but  the  cost  of  living  aug- 
ments with  both  operations,  iSl 
those  classes — the  stamina  of  the 
nation — which  are  neither  too  rich 
nor  too  poor  to  fear  a  fall,  find 
marriage  a  hazardous  adventure, 
and  dread  the  burden  of  large 
families.  Medical  science  is  miti- 
gating sufiering,  and  achieving 
some  success  in  its  warfare  against 
disease ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
enables  the  diseased  to  live.  It 
controls  and  sometimes  half  cures 
the  maladies  that  spnng  from  pro- 
fligacy and  excess,  but  in  so  doing 
it  encourages  boih,  by  stepping  in 
between  the  cause  and  its  conse- 
quence, and  saving  them  from  their 
natural  and  deterring  penalties.  It 
reduces  the  aggregate  mortality  by 
sanitary  improvements  and  precau- 
tions; but  those  whom  it  saves 
from  dying  prematurely  it  preserves 
to  propagate  dismal  and  imperfect 
lives.  In  our  complicated  modem 
conmiunities  a  race  is  being  run 
between  moral  and  mental  en- 
lightenment and  the  deterioration 
of  the  physical  constitution  through 
the  defeasance  of  the  law  of  natu- 
ral selection ; — and  on  the  issues  of 
that  race  the  destinies  of  humanity 
depend. 
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rwas  an  imlucky  day  for  Mr. 
Disraeli's  reputation,  if  a  prond 
day  for  him  personally,  when,  by  a 
series  of  lucky  accidents  and  against 
the  national  judgment,  he  became 
provisional  Prime  Minister.  *Capax 
imperii  nisi  imperasset.'  All  the 
marked  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
character  have  been  placed  in  broad 
relief.  All  his  words  and  actions 
have  been  minutely  scrutinised  by 
reason  of  the  weight  and  importance 
with  which  his  new  position  has 
invested  them.  Constant  reference 
has  been  made  to  his  published 
writings  and  past  career  to  explain 
the  present  or  forecast  the  future ; 
and  the  broad  general  result  is  a 
feeling  of  astonishment  at  the  suc- 
cess with  which  so  prolonged  a 
course  of  mystification  has  been  pur- 
sued. All  is  delusion,  nought  is  truth. 
He  has  rigidly,  we  had  almost  said 
conscientiously,  abided  by  the  sys- 
tem of  deception  laid  down  in  Vivian 
Orey,  and  his  wonderful  nerve, 
even  more  than  the  versatility  and 
fertility  of  his  genius,  has  enabled 
him  to  rise  by  means  and  instru- 
ments which,  had  he  quailed  or 
Altered,  would  have  crumbled  to 
dry  ashes  in  his  grasp.  *  There 
wants  but  one  thing  more-^courage, 
pore  perfect  courage;  and  does 
Vivian  Qrej  know  fear?  He 
laughed  a  laugh  of  bitterest  deri- 
sion.'^ For  courage  read  audacity  i 
for  fear  read  shame:  and  this  passage 
may  be  accepted  as  prophetic. 

There  was  a  brief  interval,  when 
he  was  actively  co-operating  with 
the  Young  England  party,  during 
which  he  gave  promise  of  better 
things.  They  had  no  objection  to 
any  amount  of  paradox,  but  they 
were  much  too  clever  to  be  put  off 
with  mere  words,  and  his  speeches 
at  this  time  occasionally  deviated  into 


sound  views  and  solid  arguments, 
which  he  has  recently  tried  hard  to 
explain  away.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  (April,  1844)  that  he  pro- 
nounced the  Established  Church 
(*an  alien  church'  as  he  designated 
it)  the  main  cause  of  the  disorders 
of  Ireland,  and  ecclesiastical  equa- 
lity essential  to  the  amelioration  of 
even  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people.  But  fix)m  the  time  he 
made  it  his  chief  business  to  con- 
ciliate and  become  the  leader  of  the 
so-called  Conservatives,  he  has  com- 
monly dispensed  altogether  with 
soundness  of  argument  or  accuracy 
of  statement. 

He  has  improved  on  the  maxim, 
touching  the  use  of  speech  popu- 
larly attributed  to  Talleyrand,  and 
no  man  has  carried  farther  the  art 
of  using  ambiguous  expressions, 
admitting  of  varying  or  opposite  in- 
terpretations being  put  upon  them 
to  suit  or  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
hour.  Indeed,  he  has  carried  this 
art  so  far,  that  it  has  become  a 
second  nature  to  him,  and  he  can- 
not speak  plainly  or  give  a  straight* 
forward  answer  when,  as  he  might 
read  on  the  vexed  faces  of  his  fol- 
lowers, evasion  and  equivocation 
are  misplaced.  One  half,  uid  the 
most  stmging  half,  of  Sheridan's 
well  known  repartee  is  applicable 
to  him  ;  if  he  does  not  trust  to  hi» 
memory  for  his  jokes,  he  certainly 
trusts  to  his  imagination  for  his 
facts,  whilst  he  falsifies  history  with 
a  persistency  and  completeness 
worthy  of  Wraxall.  The  public  are 
already  familiar  with  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  political  or  profane 
history  ;  but  comparatively  few  are 
aware  that  he  has  treated  sacred 
history  and  scriptural  authorities 
in  precisely  the  same  fashion : 
the    result    being    a    most   extra- 
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ordinary  jnmble  of  mystery  and 
mysticism,  of  maudlin  Christi- 
anity and  inflated  Judaism,  which 
suggests  the  image  of  the  blotted, 
rather  than  the  blank,  leaves  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Testament.* 
We  readily  concede  to  others  the 
liberty  of  opinion  we  claim  and 
exercise  in  these  pages.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  attempt  to  raise  against 
Mr.  Disraeli  any  of  those  religious 
or  semi-religious  cries  he  is  so  fond 
of  raising  against  others.  More- 
over, there  is  some  embarrassing 
truth  mixed  up  with  his  para- 
doxes ;  and  the  worst  of  his  theo- 
logical theories  and  doctrines  are 
not  more  revolting  or  absurd  than 
those  of  some  venerated  divines 
who  have  undertaken  to  explain 
the  inexplicable.  But  he  is  the 
champion  of  Church  and  State; 
he  is  the  discoverer  of  the  Ri- 
tualist and  Ultramontane  plot 
against  the  Queen's  supremacy; 
he  is  the  writer  of  the  Maundy 
Thursday  letter;  he  is  the  bottle- 
holder  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
it  was  under  the  apostoHc  sanction 
of  that  distinguished  prelate  that 
he  expounded  ihe  angelic  theory 
of  poor  human  nature  —  that  he 
denounced,  en  masse,  several  of  the 
profoundest  thinkers  and  most  en- 
lightened writers  of  our  day.  He 
deals  in  judgments,  is  prodigal 
of  dispensations,  and  unveils  the 
designs  of  Providence.  It  will 
presently  appear,  if  it  has  not 
been  already  collected  from  his 
language  and  conduct,  that  he  ad- 
vocates intolerance,  and  that  he 
speaks  of  *the  equivocal  principle 


of  religious  liberty '  as  fraught  with 
unmixed  evil  to  mankind.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  becomes  a 
duty  to  investigate  his  personal 
creed  or  semblance  of  a  tireed,  if 
only  to  test  his  quaUfications  for 
the  part  he  is  playing.  *  But  it 
is  from  the  clerical  point  of  view 
that  we  now  propose  to  judge  him ; 
and  if  we  show  that  he  has  sys- 
tematically contravened  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Anglican  Faith,  that  he 
is  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  con- 
ventionally called  orthodox,  it  is 
enough. 

The  passages  on  which  we  rely 
are  taken,  not  ft^m  his  speeches  or 
novels,  in  which  he  has  occasionally 
trifled  with  sacred  subjects,  but 
from  a  work  published  in  the  matu- 
rity of  his  intellect  and  fame,  when 
he  was  the  leader  of  his  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  could 
not  have  forgotten  the  deep  respon- 
sibilities under  which  he  wrote.  Lard 
George  Bentinck:  a  Political  Bio- 
graphy, appeared  in  1851,  and  the 
chapter  (chap,  xxiv.)  entitled  *  The 
Jewish  Question,*  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relations  and  position 
of  the  writer,  is  one  of  the  strangest 
and  most  startling  pieces  of  compo- 
sition to  be  found  among  the  curio- 
sities of  literature. 

We  need  hardlyremind  his  clericid 
admirers  that  the  supposed  scrip* 
tural  predictions  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews  occupy  an  important  place 
in  the  evidences  of  Christianity;^ 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  en- 
lightened of  modem  historians,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (Dr.  Mihaian), 
regards  the  scattered  condition  of 


*  Louisa :  He  (Isaac)  is  a  Jew.  Jerome :  Another  mistake ;  he  ha^  been  a  Christian 
these  six  weeks.  Ferdinand :  Ay,  he  left  his  old  religion  for  an  estate,  and  has  not 
had  time  to  get  a  new  one.  Louisa :  But  stands  like  a  dead  wall  between  chnix^  and 
synagogue,  or  like  the  blank  leaves  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament. — The  Duenna, 
Act  1.  so.  3. 

•  See  Paley*s  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Part  2,  chapter  i.  Prophecy.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Evangelists  portending  the  lasting  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  *  And  t^ey  shall  fiS 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations :  and  Jerosalem 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.' 
Luke  xxi.  24.  Paley  interprets  this  prophecy  (recorded  also  by  Matthew  and  Mark)  as 
referring  merely  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  objection  which  he  labours 
to  remove  is  that  the  prediction  may  have  been  preceded  by  the  event.       , 
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ihe  devoted  race  as  the  fdlfilment 
of  a  doom.  Afber  narrating  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  Dr.  Milman 
proceeds: 

The  political  existence  of  the  Jewish 
nation  was  annihilated ;  it  was  never  again 
recognised  as  one  of  the  states  or  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  Judsea  was  sentenced  to 
be  portioned  out  to  strangers — the  capital 
was  destroyed — the  temple  demolished — 
the  royal  house  almost  extinct — the  high 
priesthood  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple.  Our  history  has  lost,  as  it  were, 
its  centre  of  unity;  we  have  to  trace  a 
despised  and  obscure  race  in  almost  every 
region  of  the  world;  and  connect,  as  we 
can,  the  loose  and  scattered  details  of  their 
story.  .  .  . 

Wherever  they  have  been  allowed  to 
dwell  unmolested,  or  still  more  in  honour 
and  respect,  they  have  added  largely  to  the 
stock  of  national  wealth,  cultivation,  and 
comfort.  Where,  as  has  been  more  usually 
the  ca«e,  they  have  been  barely  tolerated, 
where  they  have  been  considered,  in  public 
estimation,  the  basest  of  the  base,  the  very 
outcasts  and  refuse  of  mankind ;  they  have 
gone  on  accumulating  those  treasures  which 
they  dared  not  betray  or  er\joy ;  in  the  most 
barbarous  periods  they  kept  up  the  only 
traffic  and  commimication  which  subsisted 
between  distant  countries ;  like  hardy  and 
adventurous  miners,  they  were  always  at 
work  under  the  surface  of  society,  slowly 
winning  their  way  to  opulence.  Perpetually 
plundered,  yet  always  wealthy ;  massacred 
by  thousands»  yet  springing  up  again  from 
their  nndving  stock,  the  Jews  appear  at  all 
times  and  in  all  regions ;  their  perpetuity, 
their  national  immortality,  is  at  once  the 
most  curious  problem  to  the  political  in- 
quirer;-to  the  religious  man  a  subject  of 
profound  ^nd  awful  admiration.  .   ^ 

On  this  essential  point,  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  at  direct  issue  with  the  orthodox : 

*  It  is  alleged,'  he  writes,  *  that 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race 
is  a  penalty  incurred  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  great  crime  :  namely, 
the  crucifixion  of  our  blessed 
Lord  in  the  form  of  a  Jewish 
prince,  by  the  Romans,  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  at  the  instigation  of 
some  Jews,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Csesar.  Upon  this,  it  may  be  ob- 
serred,  that  the  allegation  is  neither 
historically  true  nor  dogmatically 
sound.' 

Passing  over  the  palpable  ana- 
chronism of  placing* the  crucifixion 


in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
in  earnest  when  he  speaks  of  *  our 
blessed  Lord'  in  the  form  of  a 
Jewish  prince.     But  to  proceed : 

'  I.  Not  historically  true.  It  is 
not  historically  true,  because  at  the 
time  of  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  the 
Jewish  race  was  as  much  dispersed 
throughout  the  world  as  at  this 
present  time,  and  had  been  so  for 
many  centuries.  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  those  shores  which  are 
bathed  by  the  midland  sea,  was 
tJieti  a  primceval  forest,  but  in  every 
city  of  the  great  Eastern  monarchies 
and  in  every  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Jews  had  been  long 
settled.  We  have  not  precise  au- 
thority for  saying  that  at  the  advent 
there  were  more  Jews  established 
in  Egypt  than  in  Palestine,  but  it 
may  unquestionably  be  asserted  that 
at  that  period  there  were  many  more 
Jews  living,  and  that  too  in  great 
prosperity  and  honour,  at  Alexan- 
dria than  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  various  Roman  authors 
that  the  Jewish  race  formed  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  multi- 
tude that  filled  Rome  itself,  and 
that  the  Mosaic  religion,  undis- 
turbed by  the  state,  even  made 
proselytes.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  any  curious  researches 
on  this  head,  though  the  authorities 
are  neither  scant  nor  uninteresting. 
We  are  ftimished  with  evidence  the 
most  complete  and  unanswerable  of 
the  pre-dispersion  by  the  sacred 
writings  themselves.  Not  two 
months  after  the  crucifixion,  when 
the  Third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinily 
first  descended  on  Jerusalem,  it 
being  the  time  of  the  great  festi- 
vals, when  the  Jews  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Arabian  tribes, 
pursued  to  this  day  in  the  pilgrim- 
age of  Mecca,  repaired  from  all 
quarters  to  the  central  sacred  place, 
the  holy  writings  inform  us  that 
there  were  gatibered  together  in 
Jerusalem,  "  Jews,  devout  men,  out 
of  every  nation  under  heaven."  ' 
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The  Jews  had  emigrated  largely 
and  founded  nnmerons  colonies 
prior  to  the  advent ;  but  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  as  much  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world  before 
the  destruction  of  their  city  as  at 
the  present  time,  is  one  which  no 
writer  who  valued  his  character  for 
accuracy  would  risk;  and  the  readers 
of  Strabo,  Appian,  Csdsar's  Com- 
mentaries, or  the  imperial  Hitftoire 
de  Jules  Cesar  (ch.  iv.)  will  be 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  that 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  was 
then  a  primsBval  forest.  As  for  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  gathering 
together  of  Jews  out  of  every  nation 
under  heaven  at  the  great  festivals, 
an  analogous  argument,  based  on 
the  Pan- Anglican  Synod,  might  be 
used  to  show  that  the  members  of 
the  Anglican  church  are  similarly 
dispersed. 

One  plausible  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  has  fixed  attention  more  than 
the  dispersion  of  any  other  race 
or  nation,  and  that  an  undue  stress 
may  consequently  have  been  laid 
upon  it,  is  their  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  their  distinctive  creed, 
rites,  and  customs,  with  their  re- 
fusal to  amalgamate  with  any  people 
or  community  of  which  they  civilly 
or  politically  form  part.  This  has 
been  left  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
although  he  might  have  made  a 
better  point  out  of  it  than  any  he 
has  contrived  to  hit  upon.  We 
come  next  to  his  favourite  style  of 
paradox,  of  which  he  has  naade  so 
prodigal  a  use  in  his  political  con- 
troversies : 

*  Nor  is  it  indeed  historicaUy  true 
that  the  small  section  of  the  Jewish 
race  which  dwelt  in  Palestine  re- 
jected Christ.  The  reverse  is  the 
truth.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  the  good  tidings 


of  our  Lord  would  have  been  un- 
known for  ever  to  the  northern  and 
western  races.  The  first  preachers 
of  the  gospel  were  Jews,  and  none 
else;  the  historians  of  the  gospel 
were  Jews,  and  none  else.  No  one 
has  ever  been  permitted  to  write 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  except  a  Jew.  For  nearly  a 
century  no  one  believed  in  the  good 
tidings  except  Jews,  They  nursed 
the  sacred  flame  of  which  fliey  were 
the  consecrated  and  hereditary  de- 
positories.  And  when  the  time  was 
ripe  to  diffuse  the  truth  cmumg  the 
ethnicJcSj  it  was  not  a  senator  of 
Eome  or  a  philosopher  of  Athens 
who  was  personally  appointed  by 
our  Lord  for  that  office,  but  a  Jew 
of  Tarsus,  who  founded  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia.  And  that  greater 
church,  great  even  amid  its  terrible 
corruptions,  that  has  avenged  the 
victory  of  Titus  by  subjugating  the 
capital  of  the  Usesars,  and  has 
changed  every  one  of  the  Olympian 
temples  into  altars  of  the  Crod  of 
Sinai  and  of  Calvary,  was  founded 
by  another  Jew,  a  Jew  of  (Jahlee/' 
It  was  nearly  a  century,  there- 
fore, from  the  first  announcement 
of  the  glad  tidings  till  the  time  was 
ripe  to  difluse  the  truth  among  the 
ethnicks ;  i.e.  till  the  preaching  of 
St.  Paul.  But  let  that,  too,  pass. 
The  essential  point  here  pressed 
upon  us  is  that  the  Jews  who  dwelt 
in  Palestine  did  not,  as  a  body, 
community,  or  race,  reject  Christ; 
because  the  first  converts,  the  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
iiistorians  of  the  gospel,  were,  or 
rather  had  been,  Jews.  This  is 
the  same  kind  of  sophistry  by  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  tried  to  make  out  at 
Edinburgh  that  Liberal  legislation, 
including  parliamentary  reform,  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  and  fr«e  trade, 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  Tory 
party  although  in  open  defiance  of 


*  This  daim  on  the  behalf  of  the  Jews  to  all  the  honour  and  glory  of  having 
foimded  Christendom  had  been  already  advanced  and  eloqnently  supported  by  Sidonia  in 
Tancred,  chap.  xL 
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tbeir  principles,  because  the  cHef 
promoters  of  those  measures  had 
been  Tories  at  some  period  or  other. 
Bat  was  it  as  a  Toiy  that  Pitt 
brought  forward  his  scheme  of  par- 
Hamentary  reform  in  1783,  or  that 
Peel  carried  Catholic  emancipation 
and  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  ? 
Was  it  as  Jews  that  the  apostles 
preached,  that  the  evangelists  wrote, 
that  St.  Paul  founded  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  that  St.  Peter 
founded  (if  he  did  found)  that 
greater  church  which  has  avenged 
Sie  victory  of  Titus  ? 

An  orthodox  divine  would  urge 
that  individual  instances  of  faith 
aggravated  the  general  hardness  of 
heart  and  stiff-neckedness.  He 
would  request  Mr.  Disraeli  to  ex- 
plain the  popular  demand  for  Bar- 
abbas  ;  or  he  would  dwell  (as  the 
sceptic  also  will  dwell)  upon  the 
confirmed  and  traditional  mcredu- 
Hty  of  the  people  who  personally 
witnessed  the  miracles,  saw  the  veU 
of  the  temple  rent,  felt  the  earth 
quake,  and  re^ed  to  say  with  the 
centurion,  *  Truly  this  was  the  Son 
of  God.' 

The  Jews,  then,  being  the  foun- 
ders and  promoters,  instead  of  the 
opponents,  of  Christianity,  the  no- 
tion that  the  present  condition  of 
the  race  is  a  judgment  or  a  penal 
infliction  is  dismissed,  and  declared 
to  be  neither  historically  nor  dog- 
matically sound.  'But  dogmatically 
considered,  the  subject  of  the  cruci- 
fixion,' he  proceeds,  *  must  be  viewed 
in  a  deeper  spirit.' 

*  When  the  ineffable  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation  was  consummated, 
a  divine  person  moved  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  a  child 
of  Israel,  not  to  teach  but  to  expiate. 
True  it  is  that  no  word  could  fall 
from  such  lips,  whether  in  the  form 
of  profound  parable,  or  witty  retort, 
or  preceptive  lore,  but  to  guide  and 
enlighten;  but  they  who  in  those 
somewhat  lax  effusions,  which  in 
these  days  are  honoured  with  the 
holy  name  of  theology,  speak  of  the 


morality  of  the  gospel  as  a  thing 
apart  and  of  novel  revelation,  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  in  pro- 
mulgating such  doctrines  they  are 
treading  on  very  perilous  ground. 
There  cannot  be  two  moralities; 
and  to  hold  that  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  could  teach  a 
different  morality  from  that  which 
had  been  already  revealed  by  the 
First  Person  of  ike  Holy  Trinity  is 
a  dogma  so  frdl  of  terror  that  it  may 
perlmps  be  looked  upon  as  the  in- 
effable sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit. 
When  the  lawyer  tempted  our  Lord, 
and  inquired  how  he  was  to  inherit 
eternal  life,  the  great  Master  of 
Gkklilee  referred  him  to  the  writings 
of  Moses.  There  he  would  find 
recorded  "the  whole  duty  of  man" 
— ^to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and 
soul,  and  strength,  and  mind,  and 
his  neighbour  as  himself.  These 
two  principles  are  embalmed  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  and  are  the 
essence  of  Christian  morals.' 

Here  again  our  Caucasian  teacher 
is  all  abroad,  and  would  have  done 
well,  before  rushing  on  so  boldly, 
to  consult  some  of  those  '  some- 
what lax  effusions  which  in  these 
days  are  honoured  with  the  holy 
name  of  theology.'  Theology  is  no 
more  a  holy  name  than  geology  or 
zoology,  and  theological  writers  are 
often  lax  enough  in  all  conscience. 
But  those  of  whom  he  speaks  must 
be  more  than  commonly  superficial, 
if  he  could  not  have  learned  from 
them  that  a  different  morality 
does  not  imply  a  contradictory 
one ;  that  a  second  revelation  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  human  pro- 
gress may  expand  and  improve 
upon,  without  abrogating,  the  first ; 
that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments delivered  on  Mount 
Sinai ;  and  that  St.  Paul  un- 
doubtedly held  the  dogma  which 
*  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon 
as  the  ineffable  sin.'  The  truth 
is,  Mr.  Disraeli  cannot  fling  off  his 
original  faith:  the  Old  Testament 
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is  to  him  what  the  Koran  was  to 
Omar  when  that  pions  Mussulman 
devoted  the  Alexandrian  library  to 
the  flames,  on  the  ground  that  books 
which  agreed  with  the  Koran  were 
superfluous,  and  books  which  dif- 
fered from  it  heretical.  If  (which 
may  be  granted  to  him)  the  two 
grand  principles,  the  essence  of 
Christian  morals,  are  embalmed  in 
the  writings  of  Moses,  what  is  the 
use  of  the  morality  of  '  novel  reve- 
lation '  embalmed  in  the  writings  o^ 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke, 
St.  John,  or  St.  Paul  ? »  Such  is  the 
obvious  tendency  of  Mr.  Disraeli*s 
reasoning.  He  will  not  even  admit 
that  the  moral  amelioration  of  man- 
kind was  a  secondary  or  subsidiary 
object  or  advantage  of  ChnstiaQity : 
'  It  was  for  something  deeper  than 
this,  higher  and  holier  than  even 
Moses  could  fulfil,'  that  angels  an- 
nounced the  Coming.  It  was  to 
accomplish  an  event  preordained 
by  the  Creator  of  the  world  for 
countless  ages.  Bom  from  the 
chosen  house  of  the  chosen  people, 
yet  blending  in  his  inexplicable  na- 
ture the  divine  essence  with  the 
human  elements,  a  sacrificial  me> 
diator  was  to  appear,  appointed  be- 
fore all  time,  and  punfyin'g  with 
his  atoning  blood  the  myriads  that 
had  preceded  and  the  myriads  that 
will  follow  him.  The  doctrine  em- 
braces all  space  and  time,  nay,  chaos 
and  eternity ;  divine  persons  are 
the  agents,  and  the  redemption  of 
the  whole  fiunily  of  man  the  result. 
If  the  Jews  had  not  prevailed  upon 
the  Bomans  to  crucify  our  Lord, 
what  would  have  become  of  the 
Atonement  P  But  the  human  mind 
cannot  cimtemplate  the  idea  that 
the  most  important  deed  of  time 
could  d^end    upon    himian  will. 


The  immolators  wer^  preordained 
like  the  victim,  and  the  holy  race 
supplied  both.  Could  that  be  a 
crime  which  secured  for  all  man- 
kind eternal  joy  ?  Which  van- 
quished Satan,  and  opened  the  gates 
of  Paradise  ?  Such  a  tenet  would 
sully  and  impugn  the  doctrine  that 
is  the  comer-stone  of  our  fiadth  and 
hope.  Men  must  not  presume  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  such  an  act. 
They  must  bow  their  heads  in  awe 
and  astcmishment  and  troubling 
gratitude.* 

We  entirely  agree  that  the  mys- 
tery is  beyond  iSie  compass  of  our 
inteUigenc 


Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thotight, 
And  nought  is  eTerything,  and  everything  is 
nought. 

Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Disraeli 
dogmatise  upon  it  ? — why  does 
he  rush  wildly  into  iatalism,  con- 
founding divine  excellence  wiUi 
human  guilt,  excluding  merit  and 
denying  crime  P  '  If  the  Jews  had 
not  prevailed  upon  the  Bomans  to 
crucify  our  Lord,  what  would  have 
become  of  the  atonement  ?  '  And 
if  Judas  Iscariot  had  not  betrayed 
him  ?  *  The  immolators  were  pre- 
ordained, like  the  victim ;  and  the 
holy  race  supplied  both.'  What  a 
source  of  pride  and  self-oongratu- 
lation  for  the  race  which  supplied 
not  only  the  traitor,  but  the  impeni- 
tent ihief ;  only  unluckily  there  is 
no  scripture  warrant  for  su{^>osing 
that  the  immolators  had  merited 
either  reward  in  this  world  or 
eternal  happiness  in  the  next. 

According  to  St.  Matthew,  Judas 
cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in 
the  tem{^  and  departed,  and  went 
away  and  hanged  himself;  ^and 
the  chief  priests  bought  wit^  tbam 


'  Kofieinng  to  our  Savioui^s  woids  in  answer  to  the  lawyer  (Matt,  zxii.),  Palej 
quaintly  lemarks, '  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  detraots  much  from  the  merit  of  the  answer, 
that  these  precepts  are  extant  in  the  Mosaic  code.'  (Evidences,  Part  2,  chap,  i.)  He  also 
argues  that  to  expect  or  look  for  discoyeries  in  morality  is  altogether  a  mistake ;  and  he 
makes  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  morality  consist  in  the  stress  it  lays  on  virtues 
like  charity,  meekness,  hnmility,  and  foigivdness  of  injuries,  which  were  not  held  of 
equal  acoonnt  in  any  preceding  system  or  a)de  of  ethics.  ^^  t 
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the  potter's  field,  to  bury  strangers 
in.  Wherefore  that  field  was 
called,  The  field  of  blood.*  Accord- 
ing to  St.  Peter  (Acts  i.),  'this 
man  (Judas)  purchased  a  field 
with  the  reward  of  iniquity;  and 
&lling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder 
in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gashed  out.  And  it  was  known 
unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem ; 
insomuch  as  that  field  is  called  in 
their  proper  tongue,  Aceldama,  that 
is  to  say,  The  field  of  blood.* 
Each  of  tiiese  accounts  purports  to 
be  the  confirmation  of  a  prophecy, 
and  they  agree  in  the  essential 
fact :  that  Judas  came  to  an  un* 
timely  end,  strongly  resembling 
what  is  popularly  c^led  a  judg- 
ment)  and  that  his  memory  was  ac- 
cursed. The  thieves,  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  Caucasian  theory,  must 
be  regarded  as  preordained  acces- 
sories. According  to  St.  Matthew, 
they  both,  joining  in  the  profane 
mockery,  '  cast  me  same  in  his 
teeth.*  According  to  St.  Luke,  one 
rebuked  the  hardened  wickedness 
of  the  other.  *  And  Jesus  said  unto 
him,  Yerily  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.' 
Will  Mr.  Disraeli  venture  to  impugn 
the  divine  justice  as  manifested  in 
this  distinction  ?  Will  he  venture 
to  say  that  both  the  thieves  stood 
on  tbe  same  footing,  being  equally 
irresponsible  for  what  they  said? 
Better  go  the  entire  length  with 
the  Calvimst,  and  contend  that  all 
concerned  in  the  great  crime  were 
not  only  predestined  to  take  part  in 
it,  but  predestined  to  sufier  eternal 
punishment  for  it. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
show  that  Mr.  DisraeH*s  theology 
(holy  or  unholy)  is  the  reverse 
of  orthodox.  His  morality  is 
equally  anomalous,  inasmuch  as  he 
altogether  discards  the  considera- 
tion of  motive  as  a  sign  or  element 
of  innocence  or  guilt.  The  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  swayed  by  pride, 
fear,  and  selfishness;  the  fierce 
populace  clamouring   for  innocent 


blood ;  the  traitor  who  sells  his  soul 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  ir- 
resolute governor,  the  mocking 
soldiers,  the  impenitent  thief,  were 
no  more  guilty  of  a  crime  than  if 
they  had  one  and  all  acted  from  the 
noblest  and  purest  motives  !  Then 
what  is  virtue  ?  What  is  vice  ? 
How  are  we  to  test  the  moral 
qualities  of  any  given  line  of  con- 
duct ?  Is  a  man  who  does  good  in 
his  own  despite — ^nay,  when  intend- 
ing to  do  evil — to  be  deemed  a  good 
man?  We  should  like  to  Imow 
what  Mr.  Disraeli's  clerical  con- 
stituents think  on  this  subject? 
Another  Maundy  Thursday  or 
Whit  Monday  epistle  would  not  be 
thrown  away  upon  it. 

In  his  last  memorable  oration  at 
Merchant  Taylors*  HaU,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, who  insists  on  treating  the 
Irish  Church  as  the  keystone  of  the 
British  constitution,  spoke  thus : — 

*But  what  is  most  strange  and 
singular  in  this  eventful  history  is 
that  just  at  the  moment  when  a 
constituent  body  is  about  to  be 
established  which  wiU  represent  all 
classes,  all  interests,  and  sJl  opinions 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  no  doubt 
more  fully  and  more  completely 
than  before,  or  was  anticipated  even 
by  those  favourable  to  political 
change — what  is  most  strange  and 
singular  is  that  this  great  consti- 
tuent body,  founded  upon  those  en- 
larged sympathies  and  interests, 
will  be  called  upon  as  their  first 
duty  to  decide  whether  they  wiU 
sustain,  or  whether  they  will  subvert, 
the  constitution  of  their  country. 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  resist  re- 
cognising the  hand  of  Providence 
in  this  awful  dispensation.' 

This  discovery  of  an  *  awftd  dis- 
pensation' astonished  many  and 
frightened  some.  Interpreted  by 
the  light  of  Calvinism,  it  is  intel- 
ligible enough.  Mr.  DisraeH  was 
preordained  to  carry  a  Beform  Bill 
which  bids  fSedr  to  prove  the  ruin  of 
his  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pre- 
ordained to  propose  and  haply  effect 
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the  disestAblishment  of  the  Iriah 
Church;  which  was  also  preor- 
dained (although  the  coincidence 
seems  quite  natural)  to  be  the  first 
great  question  submitted  to  the  re- 
formed constituencies,  and  thej  are 
preordained  to  turn  out  the  Cau- 
casian Premier. 

Admitting  the  partial  degradation 
of  the  Jewish  race,  Mr.  Disraeli  pre- 
fers a  claim  for  them  to  '  all  the 
honour  and  favour  which,  in  civi- 
lised and  refined  nations,  should  be 
the  lot  of  those  who  charm  the  public 
taste  and  elevate  the  public  feeling.' 
He  '  hesitates  not  to  say  that  there  is 
no  race  at  this  present,  uid  fol- 
lowing in  this  only  the  example  of 
a  long  period,  that  so  much  delights 
and  fascinates,  and  elevates,  and 
ennobles  Europe,  as  the  Jewish.*  It 
is  principally  through  the  medium 
of  music  that  they  have  worked 
marvels :  *  When  the  Bussian,  the 
Frenchman,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
amid  the  applauding  theatres  or  the 
choral  voices  of  solemn  temples, 
yield  themselves  to  the  full  spell  of 
a  Mozart  or  a  Mendelssohn,  it  seems 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  these 
races  can  reconcile  it  to  their  hearts 
to  persecute  a  Jew.'  Then,  they 
have  attained  high  distinction  in 
other  branches  of  the  fine  arts  and 
in  literature  ;  but  it  is  curious  that» 
among  his  illustrations  and  ex- 
amples, some  of  which  are  apocry- 
phal at  best,  he  has  altogether 
omitted  to  name  Bachel  and  Henri 
Heine.  The  Jews  have  other  and 
still  higher  claims  on  the  gratitude 
of  mankind : 

*  The  Jews  represent  the  Semitic 
principle :  all  that  is  spiritual  in 
our  nature.  They  are  the  trustees 
of  tradition  and  the  conservators  of 
the  religious  element.  They  are  a 
living  and  the  most  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  falsity  of  that  per- 
nicious doctrine  of  modem  times, 
the  natural  equality  of  man.  The 
political  equality  of  a  particular 
race  is  a  matter  of  municipal  ar- 
rangement, and  depends  entirely  on 


political  considerations  and  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  natural  equality  of 
man  now  in  vogue,  and  taking  the 
form  of  cosmopoHtan  fraternity,  is 
a  principle  which,  were  it  possible 
to  act  on  it,  would  deteriorate  the 
great  races  and  destroy  all  the 
genius  of  the  world.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  on  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  republic,  for  example, 
were  its  citizens  to  secede  from 
their  sound  principle  of  reserve, 
and  mingle  with  their  negro  and 
coloured  populations  P  In  the  cowrse 
of  time  they  would  become  so  deteruh 
rated  that  their  states  would  probably 
be  reconquered  and  regained  by  the 
aborigines  whom  they  have  expelled^ 
arid  who  would  then  be  their  ^e- 
riors.  But  though  nature  will  never 
ultimately  permit  this  theory  of 
natural  equality  to  be  practised,  the 
preaching  of  tins  dogma  has  already 
caused  much  mischief^  and  may  oc- 
casion much  more.  The  native 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  race,  who 
are  justly  proud  of  their  blood,  is 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  man. 

*  They  have  also  another  ch4mu> 
teristicj  the  faculty  of  CLcquisitum, 
Although  the  European  laws  have 
endeavoured  to  prevent  their  ob- 
taining property,  they  have  never- 
theless  become  remarkable  for  their 
accumulated  wealth.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  the  tendencies  of 
the  Jewish  race  are  conservative. 
Their  bias  is  to  religion,  property, 
and  natural  aristocracy;  and  it 
should  be  the  interest  of  statesmen 
that  this  bias  of  a  great  race  should 
be  encouraged,  and  their  energies 
and  creative  powers  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  existing  society.' 

K  they  have  occasionally  proved 
unworthy  of  their  high  mission, 
this  is  solely  because  society  has 
chosen  to  persecute  the  race  which 
should  furnish  its  choice  aUies. 
What  have  been  the  consequences  ? 
*  They  may  be  traced  in  the  last 
outbreak  of  the  destructive  prin- 
ciple in  Europe.    An  insurrection 
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takes  place  against  tradition  and 
aristooracj,  against  religion  and 
property.  Destmction  of  the  Se- 
mitic principle,  extirpation  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  whether  in  the 
Mosaic  or  in  the  Christian  form, 
the  natural  ecmaliiy  of  man  and  the 
abrc^tion  oi  property,  are  pro- 
claimed bj  the  secret  societies  who 
form  proyisional  governments,  cmd 
men  of  Jewish  race  are  found  at 
the  head  of  every  one  of  them. 
The  people  of  Qtod  co-operate  with 
atheists ;  the  most  sldlml  accnmn- 
lators  of  property  ally  themselves 
with  oommnmsts ;  the  peculiar  and 
chosen  race  toach  the  hand  of  all 
the  senm  and  low  castes  of  Earope ! ' 

This  is  rather  an  awkward  ad- 
mission, and  a  little  i^irther  on,  we 
find:  '  It  is  no  doubt  to  be  deplored 
that  several  millions  of  the  Jewish 
race  should  persist  in  believing  in 
only  a  jpa/rt  of  their  religion ;  but 
this  is  a  circumstance  which  does 
not  affect  Europe,  and  time,  with 
different  treatment^  may  remove  the 
anomaly  which  perhaps  may  be  ac- 
counted for.' 

He  accounts  for  it  by  the  asser- 
tion that  the  existing  tf ews  are  the 
descendants  of  the  various  colonies 
and  emigrations  which,  voluntary 
or  forced,  long  preceded  the  advent. 
'Centuries  must  have  passed  in 
many  instances  before  the  Jewish 
colonies  heard  of  the  advent,  the 
crucifixion,  and  the  atonement ;  the 
latter,  however,  a  doctrine  in  perfect 
harmony  with  Jewish  ideas.  When 
tiiey  first  heard  of  Christianity,  it 
iq>peared  to  be  a  Gentile  religion, 
accompanied  by  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, &om  which  severe  monotheists 
like  the  Arabians  always  recoil.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli has  already  spoken  of  Christi- 
anity as  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
Jews.  This  mode  of  expression  is  re- 
peated when,  after  recapitulating  the 
causes  which  led  to  their  prolonged 
unbelief,  he  asks:  'Is  it,  therefore, 
wonderi^  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  Jewish  race  should  not  believe 
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in  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  Jewish  reKgion  ?  *  According  to 
him,  therefore,  Judaism  contauis 
Christianity  as  the  greater  contains 
the  less,  and  when  a  Jew  turns 
Christian,  he  simply  becomes  a  com- 
plete or  perfect  Jew.  Only  let  the 
Jew  alone,  and  he  will  soon  see 
that  Christianity,  instead  of  being 
inimical  or  antagonistic,  is  the  pride, 
the  honour,  the  crowning  ornament, 
the  elevation  and  consummation^  of 
his  creed. 

'  Perhaps,  too,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  as  his  mind  expands  and  he 
takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  this 
period  of  progress,  the  pupil  of 
Moses  may  ask  himself,  whether  all 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  David 
have  done  so  much  for  the  Jews  as 
that  Prince  who  was  crucified  on 
Calvary  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  Him 
the  Jews  woxdd  have  been  compara- 
tively unknown,  or  known  only  as 
a  high  Oriental  caste  which  had 
lost  its  country.  Has  not  He  made 
their  history  the  most  ^unous  in 
the  world  ?  Bas  not  He  hung  up 
their  laws  in  every  temple  P  Has 
not  He  vindicated  all  their  wrongs  ? 
Has  not  He  avenged  the  victory  of 
Titus  and  conquered  the  Csasars? 
What  successes  did  they  anticipate 
from  their  Messiah  P  The  wildest 
dreams  of  their  rabbis  have  been 
&r  exceeded.  Has  not  Jesus  con- 
quered Europe  and  changed  its 
name  into  Christendom  P 

'  These  may  be  dreams,  but  there 
is  one  fact  which  none  can  contest. 
Christians  may  continue  to  perse- 
cute Jews  and  Jews  may  permst  in 
disbelieving  Christians,  but  who 
can  deny  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  the  Most  High 
God,  is  the  eternal  glory  of  tke 
Jewish  race  P* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  en- 
lightened Jews  are  precisely  of 
this  opinion,  considering  what  an 
amount  of  persecution  and  degra- 
dation has  been  entailed  upon  them 
by  *  the  eternal  glory  *  of  their 
race.    Jf  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
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labbis  have  been  exceeded,  it  has 
not  been  b j  the  fnlfilment  of  thoto 
dreams.  The  successes  they  anti- 
cipated from  their  Messiah  could 
not  ha^e  included  the  destruction 
of  their  city,  or  the  dispersion  of 
iheir  people,  or  the  establishment 
of  Ohnstendom  as  a  standing  mo- 
nument of  their  hard-heartedness. 
The  most  advanced  pupil  of  Moses 
would  find  it  difficult  to  explain 
how  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth  '  can  be 
said  to  have  vindicated  the  wrongs 
inflicted  in  His  name  to  do  TTiim 
honour;  uid  any  pupil  advanced 
enough  to  take  in  the  taH  scope 
of  A&.  Disraeli's  argument  wonM 
cease  to  be  a  Jew.  Possibly  the 
orthodox  Anglican,  the  recipient 
of  the  Maundy  Thursday  epistle 
for  example,  would  be  as  much 
puzzled  as  the  pupil  of  Moses.  At 
all  events,  it  would  need  all  the 
weight  of  his  Caucasian  correspon- 
dent's authority  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  doctrine,  that  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  are  entirely  owing 
to  the  race  who  disbelieve  and  re- 
pudiate it. 

The  exaggeration  and  loose  l<^c 
of  these  declamatory  bursts  are 
owing  to  that  condition  of  intel- 
lect which  is  brought  abotit  by 
habitually  trifling  with  truth.  J£ 
Mr.  Disraeli  can  be  called  ear- 
nest and  consistent  in  anything, 
he  is  thoroughly  earnest  and  con- 
sistent in  maintaining  the  supe- 
riority of  Judaism  and  the  Jews 
over  all  other  religious  systems  and 
races  upon  earth.  All  his  opinions 
(we  repeat)  are  coloured  by  his 
hereditary  faith.  -  £)ven  when  he 
expatiated  the  other  day  on  the 
paramount  necessity  of  connecting 
the  principle  of  religion  with  the 
principle  of  government,  what  he 
had  in  his  mind  was  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  not  the  cherished  Church 
and  State  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
divine. 

He  was  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  when  he  composed  this 
mmous  chapter,  but  he  had  good 


reasons  for  l^ie  bold,  unoompit)" 
mising  announcement  of  his  creed 
at  the  particulsr  period.  Shortty 
before  ihe  session  of  1S48,  Lord 
Greoi^  Benianck  (who  died  in  tibe 
automn  of  that  year)  had  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  tiie  Tory  leadfip- 
diip  in  consequence  of  his  adnrocaej 
of  Jewish  Emanctp«tion.  If  Mr. 
DisraeU  had  stood  firmly  and  fiiitii- 
fully  by  his  noble  Mend,  that  meft- 
sure  would  probably  haive  been  ac- 
celerated by  some  years.  But  the 
sacrifice  was  too  great ;  for- this  was 
precisely  one  of thoseoocasions  when, 
iis  we  rormerly  remarked,  a  spark 
of  principle  would'  have  blown  tiie 
whole  &brio  of  his  political  fiirtones 
into  the  air.  He  recK^ved  to  trim 
and  temporise ;  and  his  course  was 
marked  by  his  usual  ingenuity  and 
fertiHfy  of  resource.  He  had  sinml- 
taneously  to  conciliate  his  race  and 
his  party ;  and  he  succeeded  to  ad- 
miration. 

*  You,'  he  said  to  tilie  Jews,  *aw 
a  chosen  people,  and  an  exertion 
should  be  made  in  your  fisivour,  if 
you  think  it  prudent  or  oompatiJble 
to  be  amalgamated  civilly  or  politi- 
cally with  an  inferior  breed.'  *Yoii,' 
turning  to  his  party,  '  are  quite 
right  in  adoptri^  intolerance  as 
your  principle ;  and  far  be  it  fi?om 
me  to  press  for  even  an  insulated 
departure  from  it,  if  you  think  that, 
the  door  once  opened,  iJl  sorts  of 
sectarians  will  rash  in.'  Accord- 
ingly, he  made  a  speech  or  two  in 
laucbtion  of  Hebrew  virtue  and 
genius;  but  when  (August  5,  1850) 
it  was  moved  '  that  this  House  inll, 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  take 
into  its  serious  consideration  the 
form  of  the  Abjuration  Oath,  with 
a  view  to  relieve  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  professing  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion,' he  divided  with  the  Noes. 

Chapter  XXV.  of  the  Folitieal 
Biogra/phy  opens  thus  :— 

'  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  the 
views  expressed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  in  communities  pro- 
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fecmiztg  a  belief  in  our  Lord,  tho 
Jewish  race  oaght  not  to  be  subject 
to  aaory  legislatiTe  disbononr  or  dis- 
qnatifioation.  These  riews,  how- 
ever, were  not  those  which  in- 
flnenced  Lord  George  Bentmck  in 
fbrming  his  opinion  that  the  civil 
disability  of  mose  subjects  of  her 
M^estj  who  profess  tha^  limited  be- 
lief in  divine  revelation  which  is 
eommonly  called  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, should  be  removed.  He  had 
supported  a  measure  to  this  effect 
in  the  year  1 833,  guided  in  that  con- 
duct by  his  devoted  attachment  to 
the  eq;idvoocU  prmoiple  of  religious 
liberty,  the  unqualified  i^Hcation 
of  wMoh  principle  seems  hardly 
oonsistont  with  that  recognition  of 
religious  truth  by  the  state  to  which 
we  yet  adhere,  and  without  which 
it  is  highly  probable  that  ihe  nor- 
thern and  western  races,  alter  a  dis- 
turbing and  rapidly  degrading  pe- 
riod of  atheistic  anarchy,  may  &- 
tally  recur  to  their  old  national 
idoLsktrieB,  modified  and  mythically 
dressed  up  according  to  ^e  spirit 
of  the  age.' 

By  'recognition  of  religious  truth 
by  the  State,'  he  means  neither 
more  nor  less  than  establishment 
and  endowment  for  the  propagation 
of  a  selected  creed ;  witiiout  which, 
we  are  assured,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  most  eiJightened 
of  civilised  communities  will  fall 
back  through  atheism  into  idol- 
atry—  that  the  English,  French, 
and  Germans  will  abandon  Chris- 
tianity for  the  Druidical,  Scandi- 
navian, or  Celtic  forms  of  super- 
stition! It  had  been  already  laid 
down  in  a  preceding  passage  that 
to  admit  the  natural  equfJity  of 
man,  and  act  upon  it,  would  expose 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  repubHc  to 
be  conquered  and  replaced  by  the 
aborigines — i.e.  by  the  Indian  tribes 
whom  they  have  been  improving  off 
the  face  of  the  earth ! 

Qrattez  le  Russe  et  vous  tromerez  le 
Tarta/re,  Scratch  our  Caucasian  Pre- 
mier and  you  will  find  the  Hebrew. 


We  do  not  say  this  in  an  invidious 
or  depreciatory  sense,  for  we  agree 
in  much  of  what  he  says  of  the  origi- 
nal qualities  of  his  race.  What  we 
mean  is  that  toleration,  like  charity 
or  humilify,  is  not  a  Jewish  vir- 
tue; that  the  chosen  people  repu- 
diated it  upon  principle ;  and  that 
he  is  a  genuine  son  of  Israel  in  this 
particular.  He  flies  off  into  ex- 
travagance at  the  bare  notion  of 
religious  liberty :  the  slightest  de- 
parture from  the  theocratic  principle 
is  worse  than  foreign  conquest ;  and 
he  cannot  so  much  as  imagine  two 
or  more  Churches  coexisting,  unless 
one  of  them  is  made  paramount  by 
the  State.  Thus  (May  4)  in  the 
course  of  a  formal  and  premeditated 
statement,  he  said : 

'  The  consequences  of  tiie  applica- 
tion of  that  principle  (of  disesta- 
blishment) to  En^and  would  be 
very  serious.  If  the  union  between 
Church  and  State  is  abolished,  the 
Church  must  either  become  an  ^m- 
permm  in  imperio,  and  so  become 
probably  more  important  than  the 
State,  and  weaken  the  action  of 
Government,  or  it  must  break  into 
endless  sects  and  schisms,  which 
would  finally  be  absorbed  by  the 
traditions  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.' 

We  look  upon  this  te  be  about 
one  of  the  most  absurd  statemente 
ever  made  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
upon  a  grave  occasion;  and  well 
might  Mr.  Gladstone  remind  him 
that  it  was  not  to  the  Church  of 
Bome  that  he  had  to  apologise  for 
such  a  prophecy,  but  to  the  Pro- 
testante  of  England,  'because  we 
have  been  in  the  belief  that  there  is 
in  the  religion  we  profess  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee 
and  security,  and  we  re^ird  these 
opinions  that  threaten  it  with  ab- 
sorption and  extinction  through  the 
power  of  the  Church  of  Home  as 
servile  and  debasing.'  To  compli- 
cate the  absurdity,  and  illustrate 
the  reckless  incon^stency  of  posi- 
tion after  position  which  he  takes 
002 
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np,  it  will  be  remembered  that  bis 
Gtoydmment  was  then  actoallj  en- 
gaged in  a  negotiation  with  the 
Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland,  with 
the  view  of  legalising  and  aggran- 
dising the  very  influences  which 
he  affects  to  dread.  '  Such  be  your 
gods,  oh  Israel ! '  Such  is  the  man 
whom  the  Anglican  clergy  have  deli- 
berately accepted  as  their  champion 
in  an  emergency,  when,  if  they 
cease  to  command  public  esteem 
and  confidence,  they  are  lost. 

We  are  tempted  to  conclude  with 
an  extract  from  Lord  Macanlay's 
article  on  Bar^re,  which,  when  two 
or  three  expressions  haye  been 
omitted  or  construed  in  a  political 
sense,  strikes  us  to  be  curiously  in 
point: 

'  We  cannot  say  that  we  contem- 
plate with  equal  satis&ction  the 
fervent  and  constant  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, which,  according  to  M.  lOp- 
polyte  Oamot,  distinguished  Barere ; 
for,  as  we  think  that  whatever 
brings  dishonour  on  religion  is  a 
serious  evil,  we  had,  we  own,  in- 
dulged a  hope  that  Barere  was  an 
atheist.    We  now  learn,  however, 


that  he  was  at  no  time  even  a 
sceptic ;  that  he  adhered  to  his  Mik 
through  the  whole  Revolution ;  and 
that  he  has  left  several  manuscripts 
on  divinity.  One  of  these  is  a  pious 
treatise,  entitled,  '' Of  Christianiiy 
and  of  its  Influence."  Another  trea> 
tise  consists  of  Meditations  on  the 
Psalms,  which  will  doubtless  con- 
sole and  edify  the  Church. 

'This  makes  the  character  com* 
plete.  Whatsover  things  are  false^ 
whatsoever  things  are  dishonest, 
whatsoever  things  are  deceitfbl,. 
whatsoever  things  are  of  doubtfol 
repute — all  these  things,  we  knew,^ 
were  blended  in  Barere.  But  one 
thing  was  still  wanting,  and  that 
M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  supplied. 
When  to  such  an  assemblage  of 
qualities  a  high  profession  of  piety 
is  added,  the  effect  becomes  over- 
powering. We  sink  under  the  con- 
templation of  such  exquisite  and 
maxufold  perfection ;  and  feel,  with 
deep  humility,  how  presumptuons  it 
was  in  us  to  think  of  composing  the 
legend  of  this  beatified  athlete  of 
the  faith.' 
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AC  ABEFUL  examination  of  the 
planetary  system  brings  ont 
an  evident  classification  into  three 
main  groups,  each  possessing  dis- 
tinctive  features  of  its  own.  In 
that  interior  zone  which  is  closed 
up  more  immediately  round  the 
source  of  light  and  attraction,  we 
find  four  bodies — ^we  shall  be  by 
this  time  excused  if  we  do  not  add 
the  supposititious  Vulcan  to  the 
number — having  many  properties 
in  common.  While  each  of  these 
globes  possesses  that  individuality 
of  character  which  throughout  this 
wonderful  creation  seems  insepa- 
rably associated  with  individualiiy 
of  existence,  there  is  a  limit  of  dif- 
ference as  to  diameter  and  density, 
and,  so  fie^r  as  is  known,  as  to 
-spheroidal  form  and  period  of  rota- 
tion, which  throws,  so  to  speak, 
-a  similariiy  of  colouring  over  them 
all.  The  connection  thus  indicated 
is  fiirther  borne  out  by  the  regular 
progression  of  their  distances  from 
their  common  oentre  of  motion,  and 
of  course  by  the  periods  of  revolu- 
tion which  those  distances,  accord- 
ing to  the  harmonies  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  of  necessity  require.  Then 
comes  an  unexpected  break:  the 
sequence  is  interrupted,  the  &mily 
likeness  ceases.  The  group  is  ter- 
minated abruptly  by  what  was  for* 
merly  considered  a  void,  but  which 
is  now  found  to  be  a  regrion  thickly 
•crowded  with  objects  of  characters 
altogether  diverse  from  the  former, 
but  not  less  distinctive;  those  of 
minuteness  and  multitude.  So 
«mall  that  even  with  all  the  refine- 
ments of  modem  optical  skill  tho 
investigation  of  their  diameters 
would  in  almost  every  instance  be 
a  hopeless  effort,  they  throng  their 
alloi^ied  region,  if  such  a  word  may 
be  allowed  when  the  interspaces  are 
still  millions  of  mUes,  in  a  manner 
olsewhereunexampled;  and  the  hun- 
dred now  nearly  filled  up  may  very 


possibly  stand  as  a  mere  fraction  of 
their  total  sum.  But  this  group 
comes  to  an  end  in  turn,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  our  power  of 
tracing  it  terminates ;  it  may,  in- 
deed, be  spread  out  even  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  our  system,  but  we 
have  no  right  to  speculate  on  what 
is  ever  Hkely  to  remain  invisible. 
Then  succeeds  a  third  group,  in 
which  we  might  fancy  a  species  of 
reaction,  attended,  as  is  fi^uently 
the  case  in  reactions,  with  a  mea- 
sure of  fuller  development.  The 
progression  of  distances  and  asso- 
ciated periods  is  resumed ;  but  the 
vride  expansion  of  magnitude,  the 
singular  diminution  of  density,  the 
great  increase,  as  far  as  can  be 
observed,  of  rotatory  speed  and 
polar  flattening,  all  convex^  to- 
wards a  general  character  of  simi- 
larity among  themselves,  deviating 
vridely  firom  the  type  of  the  inner- 
most group.  And  there  is  ^et  one 
more  point  in  which  this  diversity 
comes  out  forcibly, — ^the  attendance 
of  retinues  of  minuter  planets,  obey- 
ing their  respective  primaries  as 
centres  of  attraction.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  this  characteristic, 
this  point  of  &mily  likeness,  must 
be  one  of  much  importance  and 
especial  signification.  The  other 
variations,  so  fisir  as  we  trace  them, 
are  differences  in  degree ;  but  this 
is  a  difference  in  kind,  affecting, 
not  the  individual  character  of  the 
planet,  but  its  digniiy  as  a  subor- 
dinate centre  of  a  dependent  sys- 
tem. Now  it  is  precisely  in  this  one 
very  striking  distinction,  this  point 
of  widest  divergence  between  the 
outermost  and  innermost  class,  that 
an  exception  occurs  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  latter  family ;  and  that 
our  earth,  in  every  other  respect  an 
associate  of  the  internal  group,  re- 
ceives an  addition  which  estabushes 
foir  it  a  rank  of  its  own.  The  ex- 
ception, remarkable  as  being  a  soli- 
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iary  one,  is  worthy  of  notice  in 
another  respect,  as  not  occurring  in 
that  ontermost  position  in  the  inte- 
rior series,  where,  if  anywhere,  an 
approximation  to  the  arrangement 
^TigHng  beyond  it  might  have  ap- 
peared less  improbable.  Suddenly, 
as  it  were,  and  in  a  manner  which 
no  analogy  could  have  anticipated, 
we  find  the  globe  which  we  occupy 
invested  vrith  a  portion  of  the 
honour  bestowed  otherwise  exclu- 
sively  upon  a  iar  distant  group,  and 
on  this  sole  ground  enabled  to  claim 
kindred  with  the  leading  £Bunily  of 
the  great  system.  In  the  absence 
of  aJ^  data,  we  can  push  these  re- 
flections no  further ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  sign  which  we  are 
unable  to  interpret  is  (me  of  deep 
and  momentous  import  in  the  won- 
der^ order  and  unsearchable  har- 
monies of  the  Creator's  universe. 

The  broad  fact  on  which  we  have 
been  commenting  is  too  obvious  to 
have  escaped  earlier  notice.  It  was 
remarked  by  the  eminent  seleno- 
graphers,  Beer  and  Madler,  thirty 
years  ago,  that  by  the  possession  of 
a  satellite  the  earth  is  transferred 
to  the  rank  of  the  greater  and 
more  distant  members  of  our  sys- 
tem. They  have  made,  however, 
an  additional  observation,  which 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  that 
from  the  large  proportion  which 
the  bulk  of  the  moon  bears  to  that 
of  the  earth,  quite  dissimilar  to  that 
of  other  satellites,  we  may  be  called 
a  double  planet,  bearing  some 
analogy  to  the  systems  of  binary 
stars ;  and  hence,  they  remark,  the 
moon  is  well  worthy  of  all  the  at- 
tention which  it  hasalways  received. 

This,  afber  what  has  been  said, 
will  be  easily  admitted.  But  even 
in  the  absence  of  this  source  of  in- 
terest^ its  mere  vicinity  woidd  ren- 
dor  it  the  first,  because  the  easiest, 
object  of  telescopic  inquiry.  Some 
of  the  more  distant  members  of  our 
system  may  be  more  iniHrinsically 
remaikable,  as  Mars,  from  his  sin- 
gular likeness,  and  Saturn,  from  his 


equally  singular  unlikeness,  to  our- 
selves ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  unri- 
valled elegance  and  magnificence  of 
the  attendant  ring-system  of  the 
latter.  But  in  doling  with  these 
objects,  even  the  colossal  instru- 
ments of  the  present  day  leave  us 
painfully  sensible  of  the  vastness 
of  the  intervening  space.  Four  hun- 
dred, or  even  tweniy-five,  millions 
of  miles,  tdl  heavily  upon  our  mag- 
nifying power;  and  turning  to  the 
moon  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  is  Mi 
to  be  almost  a  coming  home  again. 
In  so  close  a  neighbourhood  even 
the  unassisted  eye  can  trace  the 
beginning  of  discovery.  In  that 
group  of  dehctfte  but  persistent 
shadowings,  we  might  &ncy  analo- 
gies with  the  continents  and  oceans 
of  our  earth;  and  the  occasional 
inequaliiy  of  the  inner  boundaiy, 
or  termmator  as  astronomers  teach 
us  to  call  it, — ^what  is  this  but  the 
clear  indication  of  a  mountainoafl 
surface  P  Pull  <rf  expectation,  we 
shall  call  to  our  aid  the  ^  optic  tube,' 
and  that  expectation  will  be  abon- 
daaatly  gratified ;  and  not  only  abun- 
dantly but  readily.  We  do  not 
require  the  appliaoioes  of  Parsons- 
town  or  Greenwich.  Even  the  little 
spy-glass  of  Gahleo,  if  we  mightr— 
iHit  we  hlffdly  may — tiius  sp^  of 
the  parent  of  the  subsequent  won- 
ders of  optical  skill;  even  this  feeble 
instrument  showed  its  inventor  the 
true  character  of  that  globe,  all 
roughened  with  cavities  *  like  ihe 
eyes  in  a  peacock's  tail;'  and  the 
laborious  inveetigatioicm  of  Beer  and 
Madler  (or  rather  of  Madler,  for 
the  former  is  believed  to  have  done 
littie  more  than  supply  tiie  sinews 
of  war)  were  accomplished  witii 
what  wotdd  now  be  considered  b^it 
a  mediocre  amount  of  illumination 
and  magnifying  power.  And  each 
successive  increase  of  optical  capa- 
city brings  out  an  increasing  com- 
plexity of  deteil,  equally  interesting 
from  its  variety  and  overwhehning 
from  its  profiision.  The  attempt  ^ 
do  it  justice  ha^  been  the  ptfcnt 
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of  yolnminous  treatises;  and  yet 
justice  has  never  been  done :  jus- 
tice, that  is,  of  course,  not  to  the 
unapproachable  reality,  bat  to  the 
telescopic  picturing  of  the  scene. 
Would  this  appear  to  any  one  a 
statement  coloured  by  enthusiastic 
feeling  P  Let  him  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  testing  it  with  a 
good  instrument,  and  let  him  qualify 
it  as  he  may  feel  inclined,  when  he 
has  gased  well  and  long  upon  that 
manrellous  wilderness. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
tlmt  here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
it  is  one  thing  to  see,  another  to 
UJiderstand ;  and  that  the  first  im- 
pression of  wonder  is  not  always 
followed  up  by  an  equal  amount  of 
intelligent  comprehension.  This, 
perhaps,  is  not  &ir  matter  of  sur- 
prise. An  untrained  eye  is  as  an 
unsharpened  tool;  the  relief  of 
vivid  light  and  absolutely  black 
shadow  does  not  commend  itself  at 
once  te  the  mind,  especially  in  a 
bird's-eye  view ;  and  a  little  atten- 
tion and  thought  may  be  required 
to  make  out  ^  meaning  of  what 
we  see.  But,  once  understood,  how 
wonderfol  is  that  scene !  And  how 
natural  and  how  strong  will  be  the 
desire  to  know  as  much  of  it  as  may 
be  permitted  to  human  fiictdties  by 
the  Greater  of  boi^  it  and  them ! 
What  has  been  already  ascertained 
about  it  ?  How  much  have  astro- 
nomers been  able  te  grasp  of  its 
true  significance  P  How  far  have 
two  centuries  and  a  half  of  unre- 
mitted effort  diminished  the  optical 
distance  between  us  and  our  sa- 
tellite? Even  such  an  outline  of 
an  answer  as  we  can  here  give  will 
not  be  without  ite  interest. 

We  cannot  now  enter  upon  the 
earlier  history  of  selenography ;  but 
if  wo  take  it  up  a  little  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  first 
g^eneral  map  on  a  sufficient  scale — 
ih&t  of  Beer  and  Madler — appeared', 
we  may  assert  that  many  important 
advances  have  since  been  made. 
Their  great  wOrk — great  certainly 


for  ite  epoch,  and  the  result  of 
enormous  labour — ^no  longer  main- 
teins  the  position  which  it  then 
seemed  likely  to  occupy  for  genera- 
tions. Serving  rather  as  a  basis 
for  other  records,  than  as  a  final 
document  in  iteelf,  it  has  been  made 
the  substratum  of  explorations, 
which,  though  for  the  most  part 
inferior  in  extent,  have  been  supe- 
rior in  minuteness  and  precision; 
and  selenography  is  every  day  as- 
suming an  aspect  more  accordant 
with  our  progress  in  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  We  might  have  said 
less  disaccordant.  For  if  it  is  on 
the  one  hand  gratifying  te  astro- 
nomers, that  they  know  more  of 
many  portions  of  that  remote  globe 
than  geographers  do  of  some  parte 
of  our  own,  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
unsatisfactory  te  feel  how  much  is 
still  unexplored,  though  the  means 
of  reaching  it  are  completely  under 
command.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  celestial  observation,  as  a 
whole,  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  ite  fibciHties.  Time  was,  and 
that  not  long  ago,  when  the  defi- 
ciency lay  in  the  latter ;  when  the 
scarceness  and  costliness  of  the 
means  of  discovery  accounted  for 
the  tardiness  of  its  advance.  But- 
these  are  things  of  the  past;  and 
the  wonder  now  is,  what  becomes 
of  the  comparative  provision  of 
high-class  telescopes  annually  pro- 
duced,* which  our  forefi^hers  could 
not  have  paid  te  possess.  The 
solution  lies  in  a  limited  compass. 
The  great  majority  must  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  those  who 
either  do  not  know  how,  or  do  not 
care,  to  use  them,  or  will  not 
trouble  themselves  to  make  known 
their  resulte.  Many  are  the  eyes 
that  cannot  see,  the  hands  that  can- 
not draw,  the  pens  that  cannot 
describe,  with  accuracy  sufficient 
for  these  delicate  purposes.  There 
is  no  royal  road  te  successfiil  obser- 
vation :  the  eye,  the  hand,  the 
judgment— all  require  a  certain 
amount  of  training,  in  order  that 
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the  indications  of  the  instrument 
may  be  received  and  interpreted 
aright:  and  hence,  though  it  may 
be  true  that  a  good  telescope  is 
likely  to  make  a  good  observer,  even 
as  a  good  organ  is  said  to  make  a 
good  organist,  yet  there  may  be 
many  degrees,  and  a  long  progres- 
sion, of  badness,  before  he  is  made. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  optician's  is 
as  yet  in  advance  of  the  observer's 
skiU. 

Still,  with  much  allowance  for 
incompetency  or  snpineness,  and  a 
large  margin  left  for  blimdering, 
we  may  not  deny  that  selenography 
has  made  progress  of  late,  and  is 
daily  pushing  on.     Great  things  are 
in  contemplation,  and  matters  will 
not  long  remain  as  Beer  and  Madler 
left  them.    We  are  in  early  expec- 
tation from  Athens  of  a  lunar  deli- 
neation— that  of  Lohrmann,  com- 
pleted   by    his    worthy    successor 
Schmidt — which  will  far   surpass 
anything  we  now  possess;  and  in 
the  remoter  distance  the  labours  of 
our  own  accurate  and  inde&tigable 
Birt,  aided  by  the  zeal  and  patience 
of  many  a  kindred  workman,  will 
ultimately  issue  in  the  production 
of  a  chart,  the  value  of  which  we 
may  hope  will  correspond  with  its 
scale  of  nearly  seventeen  feet  in 
diameter.     And  if   we  are  in  no 
position  to  lay  before  our  readers 
anything    approaching,    even    re- 
motely, to  a  fall  and  connected  ex- 
position of  selenographical  achieve- 
ment, we  may  still  venture  upon 
such  a  statement  of  intermediate 
and  provisional  results  as  may  at 
least  awaken  interest,  and  provide 
materials  for  reflection. 

We  may  begin  with  Beer  and 
Madler's  assertion  that  the  moon  is 
no  copy  of  the  earth.  Features 
indeed  there  are  of  strong  resem- 
blance, and  many  an  analogy  will 
float  with  more  or  less  distinctness 
before  the  mental  view :  sometimes 
a  dim  adumbration;  sometimes  a 
tangible  identity.     But  the  latest^ 


as  the  earliest,  impression  Trill  be 
that  of  a  strange,  peculiar,  and  but 
imperfectly  intelligible    scene.      If 
we  are  to  attempt  a  sketch,  how- 
ever meagre,  first  we  have  great 
level  regions,  usually,  though  not 
invariably,    of    inferior    reflective 
power,  in  some  parts  as  flat  as  the 
Afirican  deserts  or  the  steppes  of 
Tartary:    in  other  places   and  in- 
deed more  frequently,  threaded  as 
it  were,  but  not  interrupted,   by 
long  low  narrow  banks,  sometimes 
straight,  at  others  curved,  serpen- 
tine, branching,  or  interwoven,  and 
reminding  us  of  the  veins  that  raise 
the    deUcate  skin  of  a   high-bred 
horse.      These     levels    are     often 
sprinkled  with  projecting  rocks,  or 
diversified  by  groups  of  hills,  or 
broken  up  by  greater  mountains, 
or  by  the  results  of  an  explosive 
force  with  which  we  shall  soon  be 
further  acquainted.     Their  boun- 
daries, sometimes  ill-marked  transi- 
tions to  higher  or  brighter  ground, 
are  at  others  formed  by  the  boldest 
clifls,  such  as  border  no  terrestrial 
sea,  rising  at  once  to  a  super- Alpine 
elevation.      These  were  the    seas, 
and  these  their  shores,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some  of  the  earlier  ob- 
servers, even  as  they  are  still  in  the 
accustomed  nomenclature ;  but  only 
for  convenience'  sake ;  no  trace  of 
water   being     discoverable    there. 
They  are  surrounded  and  separated 
by    vast    mountain    ranges,    hill- 
countries,    and    table-lands;    and 
these  are  intersected  by  valleys  of 
every  diversify  of  dimension  and 
form — some  of  this  infinitely  varied 
scenery  as   much    resembling,  as 
other  parts  are  unlike,  the  arrange- 
ments of  our  globe.    The  first  pro- 
bable impression,  that  the  character 
of  the  lunar  scenery  is  invariably 
more  abrupt  and  magnificent  than 
that  of  the  earth,  will  be  found  on 
closer  examination  to  be  in  some 
measure  mistaken.    It  is  undoubt- 
edly far  more  striking  as  a  whole, 
and  unrivalled  in  many  of  its  de- 
tails ;  and  especially  in  ihe  profit* 
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sion  with  whidi  many  of  those  de- 
tails are  repeated  and  accnmnlated 
within  a  circnmscrihed  space :  yet 
still  it  is  beheved  that  the  types  of 
most  of  these  exist   among    our- 
selves.    Even  those  strange  laby- 
rinths where    hundreds    wiU    not 
count    iiie    crowd    of    contiguous 
hillocks,  and  those  marvellous  pa- 
rallelisins  where  over   large  areas 
all  objects  are  drawn  into  rows,  or 
into  double  lines  crossing  as  if  in 
network,  are  not  without  terrestrial 
analogues,  though  mere  samples,  as 
it  were,  of  the  fuller  development 
of  the  moon.    There  are  marvellous 
things  on  earth,  such  as,  unseen, 
would    scarcely    have    been    be- 
lieved; and  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  rudimentary  form,  so 
to  speak,  of  every  lunar  wonder 
may  not  be  found  nearer   home. 
In  one  class  of  scenery  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  comparison.     The  re- 
action of  the  interior  upon  the  sur- 
&ce,  as  Humboldt  calls   it — the 
volcanic    or  erupted  part  of   the 
crust,  is  incalculably  superior  both 
in  its  dimensions  and  its  extent. 
Admitting — ^what  certainly  appear- 
ances indicate — ^the  entire  absence 
of  water  or  any  visible  fluid  on  our 
satellite,  we  are  led  to  infer  the  de- 
ficiency of  all  those   sedimentary 
and  alluvial  deposits  which  over- 
spread so  great  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  to  conjecture,  in  our  ig- 
norance, that  all  that  we  see  upon 
the  moon  is  the  work  of  fire.    But 
apart  from  merely  f^ed  material, 
<^  which  possibly,  if  all  secondaiy 
and  tertiary  strata  were  removed, 
there  might  be  an  equal  proportion 
on  either  globe,  the  terrestrial  foci 
of  actual  eruption  are,  and  ever  have 
been,    few    and    feeble  contrasted 
with  the  breadth  and  depth  and 
multitudinous  aggregation  of  the 
volcanic    cavities    of    the     moon. 
Circles,  we  may  hardly  call  them 
craters,   not  merely    as    large    as 
EngUsh  coxmties  or  German  prin- 
cipalities, but  reaching  loo  miles  or 
even  half  as  much  more,  in  breadth, 


are  far  from  rare ;  their  cavities  so 
depressed,  and  their  boundaries  so 
lofty,  that,  planted  within  them, 
Alps,  or  even  in  places  Andes, 
would  disappear.  Aiid  from  this 
gigantic  bulk  the  series  is  conti- 
nuous, down  to  the  minutest  pits 
our  instruments  can  reach,  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  diameter ;  some- 
times wholly  insulated ;  at  others 
strung  together  in  long  rows;  at 
others  again  crowded  up  in  chaotic 
confusion.  Among,  through,  and 
over  these  varied  objects  the  eye 
will  frequently  catch  narrow  lines, 
straight  or  curved,  and  sometimes 
branching :  black,  or  white,  accor- 
ding as  the  sunlight  picks  them 
out  or  passes  them,  commg  usually 
from  nothing  and  ending  nowhere, 
and  seeming  to  be  cracks,  of  no 
great  depth,  arising  from  contrac- 
tion. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of 
our  satellite.  More  intelligible, 
doubtiess,  by  far,  to  us,  in  their  un- 
changing clearness,  than  those  of 
the  earth  would  be  to  a  dweller 
upon  the  moon,  whose  view  would 
be  often  obscured  by  our  haze,  and 
intercepted  by  hu^e  shifting  masses 
of  cloud — equally  incomprehensible 
there,  with  the  outspread  levels  of 
the  great  and  wide  sea,  or  the 
glittering  radiance  of  the  polar 
snow.  Thus  far  we  have  been 
steadily  winning  our  way.  But  the 
explorer  must  beware  of  boasting. 
A  few  days  shall  pass  since  our 
last  examination :  the  sun  shall  rise 
to  its  full  height  in  the  lunar  sky, 
and  we  shall  be  involved  in  irre- 
mediable perplexity.  Throughout 
vride  and  strongly  featured  areas, 
great  part  of  our  well-remembered 
landmarks  will  be  gone:  the  sha- 
dowy gulfii,  and  terraced  rings,  and 
aspiring  summits,  that  we  had 
begun  to  make  out  so  well,  will 
many  of  them  be  utterly  lost  in  a 
wilderness  of  shining  streaks  and 
specks  and  dots  innumerable,  re- 
lieved by  sharp  patches  and  difiPhsed 
clouds  of  deep  clear  grey.   In  many 
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parts  nothing  whatever  of  our  for- 
mer knowledge  will  be  left  us.  And 
even  where  the  main  features  are 
not  obliterated,  we  shall  often  find 
that  they  have  undergone  unac- 
countable and  s^parently  capri- 
cious transformation.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  Local  colour, 
it  wiQ  be"  said ;  the  varying  hues  of 
the  surface,  blended  by  distance 
into  white  and  grey;  as  probably 
might  be  the  case  with  terrestri^ 
colouring  in  a  similarly  remote 
prospect :  nor  need  we  be  surprised 
at  the  glittering  radiance  of  some 
of  the  more  luminous  portions, 
when  we  consider  what  must  be 
the  ejSect  under  the  like  circum- 
stances of  chalky  strata,  or  remem- 
ber that  the  granite  of  the  summit 
of  Kinchinjunga  can  barely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  its  coating  of 
eternal  snow.  All  this  is  no  doubt 
true  as  a  fact;  but  as  an  explanation 
it  leaves  us  nearly  as  badly  off  as 
before,  since  every  attempt  to  show 
why  that  local  colouring  is,  at  least 
in  many  places,  so  utterly  inde- 
pendent of  the  relief  of  the  surfiwe, 
or  may  be  almost  said  to  set  it  at 
defiance,  is  a  humiliating  failure. 
This  at  any  rate  is  the  case  with 
those  long  luminous  streaks  which 
overspread  so  great  an  extent  of 
the  globe  ;  passing  indiscriminately 
over  and  through  every  varie^  of 
formation  that  encounters  their 
patii,  invisible  in  any  kind  of  shaded 
relief  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  or 
setting  sun,  but  coming  into  pro- 
minence as  soon  as  the  shadjows 
haVe  shrunk  away  with  his  increa- 
sing elevation.  And  what  makes 
the  matter  even  worse  is  that  most 
of  these  white  rays,  notwithstanding 
their  inordinate  length  and  entire 
want  of  relation  to  the  throng  of 
volcanic  forms  through  and  over 
which  they  pass,  are  dliitinct  radia- 
tions from  certain  grai^  centres  of 
eruptive  power.  Theories  have  been 
.proposed,  equally  ingeniQus  and  in- 
adequate. Baffled  and  perplexed, 
we  are  obliged  to  look  on  in  igno- 


rant dissatis&ciion,  and  wait  till 
the  declining  sim  shall  again  bring 
out  the  aspect  which,  we  have  al- 
ready studied  with  some  success, 
and  which  will  foi^a  the  subject  of 
the  few  remarks  which  yet  remain. 
For  though  we  are  in  no  position 
to  bring  forward  anything  like  a 
connected  or  substantial  selenolo- 
gical  theory,  yet  many  a  feature  of 
tiiat  surface  speaks  to  ns  in  a  voice 
as  definite  as  those  geological  utter- 
ances which  are  generally  deemed 
satisfactory,  and  many  more  are 
suggestive  of  ideas  worthy  of  heang 
pursued  for  the  present,  even  though 
fature  experience  should  lead  to 
their  rejection. 

We  may  safely  begin,  tiien,  wiili 
the  assun^tion  that  the  lunar  cavi- 
ties are  the  analogues  of  terrestrial 
craters.  They  difier  indeed  in  many 
respects  besides  that  of  bare  dimen- 
sions. Instead  of  being  compara- 
tively small  openings  on  elevated 
summits,  they  are  capacious  gul&i 
— ^literally '  i:par^p€c,craterefl,'  howU, 
whose  interiors  are  depressed  below 
the  surrounding  level ;  their  width 
bears  a  £aj^  greater  proportion  to 
their  depth ;  and  the  tapering  cone 
is  replaced  by  an  expanded  and 
frequently  very  complex  ring.  Yet 
none  of  these  discrepancies  aiq)ear 
beyond  the  simple  explanation  of  ft 
gravitating  force  more  than  six 
times  less  than  that  existing  on  the 
earth,  the  eruptive  energy  being 
supposed  nearly  the  same,  and  a 
due  margin  left  for  ignorance  as  to 
nature  of  the  materials,  and  t^e 
degT€fi  of  their  fusibility  and  co- 
hesion. These  allowances  made,  all 
seems  to  point  to  volcanic  agent^- 
The  surface  has  evidently  hem  dis- 
placed by  most  vehement  expansii^i 
from  beneath,  acting  every  way 
frt>m  a  central  focus,  the  exact  po- 
sition of  which  is  often  indicated  by 
a  great  mound,  the  expiring  effort 
of  its  power.  Not  unfrequoi^^^y 
radiating  currents,  entirely  distinct 
from  the  level  lighi-s^areaks  already 
mentioned,  indicate  an  tmiiponxiJ^ 
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of  materiftl  firom  within,  whether  as 
foBed  and  viscid  lava,  or  in  dis- 
oontanuous  streams  of  unmelted  or 
reoonsolidated  blocks.  A  linear  arw 
rangement  too,  of  the  foci  of  erup- 
tion, as  over  some  mighty  crack,  is 
equally  observable  on  eitlier  globe. 
'Hie  advocates  of  the  elevation 
tbeoiy  have  not  Dedled  to  seek  out 
corroborative  evidence  in  the  moon ; 
bnt^  without  entering  into  the  ter- 
restrial controversy,  we  may  re- 
mark that  though  in  some  instances 
—-such  as  OopemiciM — a  wide  area 
has  been  gently  upheaved  around 
the  site  of  the  outburst,  the  reverse 
is  more  commonly  noticeable ;  and, 
geneirally  speaking,  we  should  re- 
quire not  merely  the  whole  ring, 
bat  also  its  outer  slope,  to  refill  the 
capiusiiy  of  the  crater.  Of  fire,  we 
can  claun  no  direct  evidence.  The 
burning  voloanos  of  the  elder  Her- 
Bcbel  and  others  are  known  to  have 
been  mere  illusory  effects  of '  earth- 
flbine  ^  in  the  lunar  night,  rendering 
feebly  visible  the  spots  most  con- 
i^ncuous  in  the  light  of  day :  the 
vivid  but  minute  and  soon  exhausted 
points  of  brightness  which  have 
occasionally  been  noticed  on  that 
side,  have  left  no  visible  trace  when 
their  sites  have  passed  into  the 
broad  sunshine.  Still,  in  the  sup- 
posed absence  of  water,  whether 
fluid  or  vaporous,  we  have  no 
readier,  as  we  require  no  more 
efficient^  agent  than  fire.  It  may 
indeed  be  £Eurly  maintained  that 
caseous  material  must  also  have 
been  concerned  in  every  case  of 
explosion.  The  action  of  heat  is 
expansive  and  lique&cient,  but  not 
erosive,  excepting  through  the 
andden  dilatation  of  some  elastic 
medium ;  and  if  we  find,  as  we  do 
find,  evidence  of  such  upheaval  and 
dislocation  of  heavy  substances,  as 
cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  mere 
expansion  and  pressure,  it  seems 
difficult  to  dispense  with  the  pre- 
sence of  aeriform  matter  suddenly 
liberated  from  restraint  and  flashing 
cut  its  abnort  irresistible  power. 


We  ought,  indeed,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  possibility,  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  considered, 
that  these  colossal  formations  may 
have  been  the  result  of  forces  act- 
ing in  a  more  gradual  manner,  and 
with  less  temporary  vehemence, 
than  may  seem  to  comport  with  the 
term  explosion.  It  is  not  incom- 
patible with  mechanical  laws  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of 
those  great  cavities  may  have  been 
effected  by  a  process  less  rapid  and 
tumultuary  than  that  which  Vesu- 
vius or  Cotopaxi  may  display.  The 
fact,  nevertheless,  of  swelling,  up- 
heaval, and  overflow  on  so  large  a 
scale,  seems  beyond  any  probable 
explanation  to  be  derived  from  heat 
alone,  in  the  absence  of  matter  in 
an  aeriform  and  highly  expansible 
condition. 

But,  whether  we  may  prefer  sup- 
posing that  this  elastic  material 
^soaped  by  way  of  sudden  explo- 
sion, or  more  gradual  liberation  from 
the  feebler  pressure  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face, it  may  at  once  be  objected, 
you  would  thus  introduce  the  rudi- 
xnent  of  that  atmosphere  which  is 
now  generally  denied  to  the  moon. 
True,  but  is  there  sufficient  ground 
for  the  denial  ?  And  has  there  not 
been  some  confusion  of  two  entirely 
distinct  propositions — ^the  one,  that 
it  has  an  atmosphere  similar  to  our 
own,  which  no  reasonable  person 
can  maintain?  the  other,  that  it 
may,  at  least,  have  an  atmosphere 
a/naiogous  to  our  own,  proportioned 
to  its  magnitude  and  attractive 
power,  though  differing,  very  pos- 
sibly, in  chemical  constitution: 
which  we  believe  is  by  no  means 
indefensible?  Here  we  have  started 
a  fresh  inquiry,  and  we  must  go  a 
little  out  of  our  way  if  we  follow  it, 
but  it  is  interesting  in  itself,  and, 
as  we  shall  find,  by  no  means  un^ 
connected  with  our  general  view. 

The  inference  that  because  the 
moon  has  no  atmosphere  like  our 
own,  it  has  therefore  no  atmo^heie 
at  all,  is  an  obvious  fiJlac^.    It  is 
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baaed  upon  two  assoinptioiiSyiieitliar 
of  wbich  is  capable  of  npholdmg  it. 
The  one  is,  that  if  the  moon  has  an 
atooephere,  it  mnst  be  chemically 
a  repetition  of  our  own ;  the  other, 
that  this  being  granted,  it  mnst  be 
visible  to  ns.  As  to  the  first,  we 
may  revert  to  the  dictum  of  Beer 
and  liadler,  ^  the  moon  is  no  copy 
of  the  earth,'  and  therefore  we  have 
no  reason  to  anticipate  precise  simi- 
larity in  this  respect;  the  second 
is  eren  less  plausible,  for  the  pro- 

rkion  of  density  and  height  would 
entirely  altered  by  the  inferior 
attractive    power   of    the    smaller 

flobe.  Scluroter,  following  in  part 
[elanderhjelm,  has  made  the  den- 
sity of  the  lunar  atmosphere  less 
than  one  twenty-eighth  of  our  own, 
fmd  whether  tins  computation  may 
be  numerically  accurate  or  not,  the 
envelope  must  at  any  rate  be  of  a 
delicacy  imperceptible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth,  especially  since, 
as  Schroter  has  remarked,  its  denser 
strata  would  be  entirely  confined  to 
those  lower  regions,  so  very  little 
of  which  ever  comes  out  on  the 
profile  of  the  limb.  And  hence  we 
see  why  no  trace  of  it  is  caught  in 
solar  eclipses,  or,  unequivocaUy  at 
least,  in  stellar  occultations.  But, 
it  mav  be  urged,  no  clouds  have 
ever  been  known  to  obscure,  no 
mists  to  dilute,  the  well  known  fea- 
tures there;  no  twilight  introduces 
or  follows  the  direct  solar  ray.  Per- 
haps so.  Some  good  observers  have 
thought  otherwise,  and  the  question 
may  not  be  finally  closed.  But  if  it 
were,  if  Schroter  was  mistaken  as 
io  those  minute  variations  which  he 
referred  to  that  cause,  if  he  should 
stand  unsupported  in  his  assertion 
of  an  occasional  faint  crepuscular 
prolongation  of  the  tapering  horns, 
we  must  ask  whether  we  have  any 
right  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 
manifested  itself  in  this  way? 
Would  such  obscurations  exist  in 
the  absence  of  aqueous  vapour  ? 
Or,  if  present,  would  that  vapour 
condense    into    great    conspicuous 


masses  in  a  medium  of  sach  exces- 
sive tenuity?  WodM  broad  rain- 
clouds,  or  towering  *  palaces  of 
thunder '  such  as  darken  tiie  earth, 
be  formed  in  an  almost  tfairty-foM 
rarer  atmosphere  ?  But^  it  may  be 
objected,  ^d  not  the  illnsta-ioiis 
B^sel  completely  disprove  any  re- 
firacting  medium  round  tlie  lunar 
sphere,  from  the  want  of  displace- 
ment in  the  stars  tiiat  I4>pear  to 
pass  behind  it  ?  He  thought  so,  and 
it  has  been  triumphantly  repeated 
as  finally  conclusive  ever  since,  till 
a  short  time  ago  the  deduction 
crumbled  down  beneath  the  touch 
of  Airy,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some 
astronomers,  has  been  even  trans- 
formed into  a  fiur  presumption  tiie 
opposite  way.  It  is  tiius  iliat  ihe 
arguments  of  doubt  or  disbelief 
may,  to  some  minds  at  least,  be 
neutralised.  But  this  is  not  alL 
There  is  yet  a  surplus  on  the  affir- 
mative side.  The  inference,  already 
referred  to,  from  a  protracted  series 
of  explosions  in  every  portion  of 
the  lunar  globe,  has,  we  believe, 
not  hitherto  received  attention, 
though  it  harmonises  perfectly  with 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities — ^De  la  Rue — ^thit  it  is 
difBlcult  to  conceive  any  chemical 
formation  of  matter  without  an 
atmosphere.  Analogy,  as  fiu*  as  it 
extends,  is  all  in  fevour  of  such 
an  appendage.  There  is  not  the 
slight^t  reason  for  supposing  that 
our  globe  forms -any  exception  in  this 
respect.  On  the  contrary,  the  tokens 
of  an  atmosphere  are  sufficient^ 
evident  in  Venus,  in  Mars,  in  Jupi- 
ter, in  Saturn,  and  probably  in 
Mercury:  that  is,  in  every  case 
where  they  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. Nor  is  it  even  certain  that 
it  is  absent  from  the  moons  of 
Jupiter.  Minute  as  those  atten- 
dants are,  in  comparison  with  their 
magnificent  master,  they  by  no 
means  approximate  to  points.  Oar 
better  telescopes  can  lay  hold  of 
their  little  discs  and  show  their 
spotted  character,  while  ike  van- 
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able  aspect  of  those  markings  seems 
to  lead  XLS — ^thongh  it  must  be  owned 
not  witii  certainiy — ^to  the  idea  of 
an  atmospheric  covering ;  not  with 
certainty,  because  a  rotatory  motion 
migbt  be  the  alternative.  We  mnst 
take  into  acconnt  also  the  consti- 
tntion  of  matter.  As  far  as  we 
know,  its  gaseous  form  is  equally 
likely  to  occur  with  its  solid  or  its 
finid,  in  every  situation  where  it 
would  not  be  exposed  to  a  degree 
of  cold  to  us  utterly  unknown, 
and  certain  not  to  be  found  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine  that  the  moon 
reflects  to  us.  And  since,  of  all 
elements,  oxygen  is  the  most  uni- 
versally diflused,  constituting  one 
third,  or  according  to  Humboldt^ 
one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  earth's 
cmst,  and  entering  abundantly  even 
into  those  stony  fragments  that  are 
constantly  showered  upon  us  from 
remoter  and  less  known  regions, 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  that  would 
deny  it  to  the  moon,  and  reduce 
our  companion  to  a  mass  of  metal, 
pure,  or  combined  only  with  sul- 
phur, carbon,  and  such  Hke  elemen- 
tary substances.  And  if  oxygen  is 
there,  as  we  have  such  strong 
ground  for  believing,  in  combina- 
tion, may  we  not  reasonably  infer 
its  presence  also  in  a  state  of  elastic 
fre^om? 

Such  is  the  form  in  which  the 
argument  may  be  presented  by  the 
advocates  of  a  lunar  atmosphere, 
without  having  recourse  to  the 
ingenious  hypothesis  of  Hansen. 
ThsiJb  mat  mathematician  supposed 
from  meoretical  considerations,  that 
the  centre  of  graviiy  of  the  moon 
is  not  coincident  vrith  the  centre 
of  its  spherical  form:  this  wotdd 
be  equivalent  to  an  elevation  of 
the  hemisphere  next  the  earth, 
and  depression  of  the  more  distant 
one,  with  regard  to  anything  of  a 
movable  nature ;  and  hence  to  pass 
round  to  the  back  of  the  moon  would 
be  going  dovm-hUl^  and  that  to  such 
an  extent — about  thirty-six  miles 
—that  water,  air,  and  organisation, 


similar  to  our  own,  may  exist  there. 
The  mathematical  soundness  of  this 
theory  has  been  controverted ;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  essential 
to  the  discussion,  which  has  already 
led  us  so  &r  away  from  our  original 
train  of  ideas,  that  we  must  apolo- 
gise for  its  length,  and  resume,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  our  position  as 
spectators  of  the  convulsed  and 
shattered  foci  of  activity  upon  the 
moon.  And  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  our  deduction  where  we  dropped 
it,  we  may  proceed  to  say  that^ 
whatever  may  have  become  of  ibe 
elastic  material  concerned  in  dislo- 
cating the  surface,  it  is  at  any  rate 
probable  that  each  eruption  would 
be  preceded  by  a  softening,  if  not 
liquefaction  of  the  crust ;  and  that 
this  preparatory  work,  since  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  effected  by 
water,  may  most  naturally  be  re- 
ferred to  the  agency  of  fire,  and 
that  consequently  there  is  a  degree 
of  analogical  propriety  in  speaking 
of  the  volcanos  of  the  moon. 

If  we  may  consider  this  esta- 
blished— as  &r  as  our  present  data 
extend — we  proceed  to  another  pro- 
position, admitting  of  more  inmie- 
diate  proof:  that  this  action,  like  the 
corresponding  terrestrial  energy, 
has  been  at  once  continuous,  and 
decreasing,  from  some  very  early 
period.  .  This  is  demonstrable  to 
the  eye  from  the  constantly  recur- 
ring encroachment)  all  over  the 
surface,  of  smaller  circles  upon  the 
outline  of  larger  ones,  while  the  re- 
versed proportion  is  hardly  to  be 
found.  An  experienced  observer 
may  in  &ct  read,  in  the  aspect  of 
every  region  of  the  moon,  some 
pages  of  its  former  story.  Prom 
the  probable  dissimilariiy  of  ma- 
terials in  different  districts,  he  may 
hesitate  to  assign  a  contempora- 
neous epoch  to  formations  of  corre- 
spondiuK  magnitude ;  yet  even  this 
assumption  might  not  be  void  of 
likelihood;  and  though  no  scale  of 
time  may  be  introduced  without  a 
greater  risk  of  error  than  upon  the 
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eartii,  still  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  overlook  the  progressive  degra- 
dation of  the  eruptive  power,  ex- 
hibited in  a  well  marked  series  of 
continnonsly  decreasing  magnitude, 
down  to  the  smallest  openings, 
whose  relative  position  proves  their 
comparative  recency  of  origin. 

Whether  the  same  power  may 
not  still  be  in  operation  is  at  pre- 
sent an  undecided  point ;  it  is  ad* 
mitted  that  the  principal  features 
have  been  fixed  during  the  tele- 
scopic era,  and  in  that  minute  de- 
tail, where  we  might  most  reason- 
ablv  look  for  change,  our  maps 
uniortunately  cannot  be  trusted. 
There  are  nevertheless  cases,  to 
which,  as  this  question  is  of  much 
interest,  and  hias  of  late  given  a 
considerable  impulse  to  observa- 
tion, we  may  be  permitted  to  refer 
with  some  minuteness.  From  a 
comparison  of  his  own  with  prece- 
ding delineations  and  descriptions, 
Schroter  was  of  opinion  th&t  be- 
sides the  many  small  variations  the 
cause  of  which  he  sought  in  a  lunar 
atmosphere,  there  was  evidence  of 
much  physical  change.  The  whole 
of  this.  Beer  and  Madler  treated 
with  an  indifference  which  per- 
haps would  not  be  invidiously 
characterised  as  somewhat  super- 
cilious, and  which  could  only  have 
been  justified  by  a  much  more  rigid 
accuracy  than  ib  exhibited  in  some 
parts  of  their  own  work.  It  must 
owned  that  Schroter,  though  in  the 
main  thoroughly  Mthftd,  was  too 
coarse  in  his  cLrawing  to  form  a 
good  standard  of  reference;  and 
that  he  might  have  been  sometimes 
unconsciously  misled  by  his  wish  to 
discover  change.  And  therefore, 
though  entertaining  a  different  idea 
of  his  value  from  that  expressed  by 
Beer  and  Madler,  we  will  not  now 
call  him  into  court,  but  simply  look 
to  the  evidence  of  the  last-named 
observers. 

Not  very  far  from  the  west  limb 
of  the  moon,  there  are  two  small 
adjacent  craters  in  the  grey  surfiMse 


of  the  Mare  FcecfumdUatis,  Ite  ofaief 
interest  of  which  depends  upon  iiie 
fact  that  from  one  of  them 
two  similar  straight  bright  i 
lying  side  by  side,  with  a 
grey  interval  between  them,  neairi^ 
parallel,  of  considerable  lengtb,  and 
perfectly  resembling  a  comefs  taO 
with  its  darker  interior.      One  of 
these  craters  was  named  by  Beeor 
and  Madler,  in  accordauoe  with  the 
received  custom  of  seekii^   soi^ 
names  in  the  roll  of  eminent  philo- 
sophers, Messier^  a  suitable  appro- 
priation to  the  '  comet-ferret,'  as  ha 
was  called;  the  other,  as  is  jispobI 
with  subordinate  objects.  Messier  A 
Struck  by  the  peculiarity  of  aspect^ 
— in  which  some  whimsical  specula- 
tor (probably  Gruithuisen)  had  seen 
tiie  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Selenites  to  communicate  with 
us,  by  means  of  a  figure  intended 
to  represent  the  imion  of  a  planet 
witii  a  comet ! — ^they  had  paid  ocm.« 
siderable    attention   to    the  spots. 
They  had  not  only  measured  its 
position  on  the  Ixmar  globe  eleven 
times,  but  also  the  depth  of  one  of 
the  craters :  and  Schroter's  surprise 
at  his  own  omission  of  the  Hght- 
streaks  in  an  earlier  drawing,  and 
his  implied  idea    of  change,    led 
them  to  assert  that  they  Imd  had 
that  spot  in  view  on  more  than  300 
occasions  without   perceiving    the 
slightest  alteration.     This  remark 
applies  explicitiy,  it  is  true,  to  the 
streaks,  but  it  may  be  fairly  taken 
to  include  the  adjoining  oratora. 
Now  these  they  describe  as  curioas 
in  another  respect,from  their  perfect 
similarity  in  every  way:  in  form, 
breadth,  height,  depth,    colour  of 
tiie  floor  and  ring,  and  even  the  posi- 
tion of  some  peaks  upon  the  liUtor, 
*  so  that  here  there  must  have  been 
at  work  either  a  very  extraordinary 
freak  of  chance,  or  some  law  of  na- 
ture as  yet  unknown  to  us.'     It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect, 
in  so  comprehensive  a  woric,  a  more 
precise  account  of  any  single  spot 
than  we  have  here^^  as  it  appeared 
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about  the  year  1837.  It  may  be 
left  to  any  competent  obeeryer,  pro* 
▼ided  with  an  instrument  of  more 
than  two  inches  aperture,  to  say 
whether  that  similarity  in  the  two 
craters  still  exists;  and  it  seems 
remarkabte  that  to  the  Tery  spot 
which  l^ey  have  taken  such  nn- 
Qsoal  pains  to  describe,  their  de- 
scription shonld  now  be  so  little 
applicable.  If  it  was  not  more  ap- 
propriate then  than  it  is  now,  the 
less  we  refer  to  their  labonrs  the 
better ;  but  if  otherwise,  we  can 
hardly  question  a  change.  Not 
necessarily  by  explosion — aralanche 
or  earthquake  may  have  been  the 
agent — but  surely  there  has  been 
change. 

Anotiber  instance  is  moro  curious 
azid  more  oontroyerted.  In  the 
beaatiM  plain  named  Mare  Sereni- 
tails  lies,  under  moderately  high 
ilhunination,  a  little  bright  circular 
spot.  This  had  been  figured  and 
described  as  such  by  Schroter  in 
1 778,  but  in  a  position  un&vourable 
to  accuracy.  Lohrmann,  a  very 
careful  observer,  in  his  work  dated 
1824,  gave  proof  of  his  especial 
attention  by  measuring  its  position, 
and  says  it  has  a  diameter  of  some- 
what more  than  one  German  mile 
(or  4-^  English),  and  is  very  deep. 
Madler  recorded  it  in  1831  as  a 
deep  crater,  whose  position  he  mea- 
sured on  two  nights,  and  whose 
breadth  he  made  i^  Ghrman  mile, 
adding  that  it  is  very  distinct  in 
oblique  illumination,  though  ill- 
defined  in  the  fall  moon.  From 
him  it  receired  the  name  LiimS, 
But  Schmidt,  who  had  repeatedly 
drawn  it  in  1841-43,  found,  in 
October  1 866,  that  it  was  no  longer 
visible,  being  replaced  by  a  little 
hill  with  a  minute  black  point 
beside  it  under  oblique  illumina- 
tion, its  aspect  in  higher  sunshine 
continuing  what  it  seems  alwt^s  to 
have  been,  that  of  a  white  spot. 
This  announcement,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  aroused  an  intense 
spirit  of  observation ;  but  the  ob- 


servers are  unfortunately  not  all 
entirely  agreed,  and  some  of  them 
are  still  not  persuaded  of  the  reality 
of  any  change.  The  leading  fisuits 
of  the  alteration^party  are,  that 
about  1 824  it  was  a  deep  crater  of 
considerable  size;  that  about  1837 
it  was  conspicuous  enough  to  obtain 
from  Beer  and  Madler  ihe  sparingly 
bestowed  distinction  of  a  name; 
and  tiiat  now  it  is  nothing  more,  in 
that  oblique  illumination  in  which 
it  was  formerly  described  as  a  crater, 
than  a  very  slight  depression  of  the 
same  breadth,  with  a  minute  cone 
and  deep  orifice  in  its  centre,  of 
probably  not  more,  perhaps  less, 
than  one  fourth  of  the  original  di- 
mensions. And  if  it  is  indeed  true 
that  such  a  filHng-up  has  occurred, 
together  with  a  continuance  of 
energy,  we  can  well  afford  to  wait 
a  li^e:  the  lunar  Vesuvius  has 
probably  not  sunk  to  final  rest. 

To  these,  the  more  striking  in- 
stances, others  might  be  Added,  less 
conclusive,  but  still  very  suspicious, 
to  say  the  least.  But  we  must 
leave  these  details^  and  proceed 
with  our  attempt  to  obtain  a  more 
general  view. 

What,  then,  can  be  the  history 
of  those  great  grey  plains  that  face 
us  so  conspicuously,  even  without 
telescopic  aid  ?  What  was  their 
origin — ^their  relative  date?  Are 
they  the  beds  of  ancient  oceans? 
So  thought  Ghruithuisen,  in  appa- 
rent unconcern  as  to  the  subsequent 
disposal  of  all  the  water.  So  thinks 
Chacomac  still,  seeing  there  the 
detrUtu  resulting  from  an  immense 
general  downfidl,  when  a  vaporous 
atmosphere  descended  in  rain  over 
the  whole  cooling  globe.  And  we 
might  think  witn  them,  could  we 
but  trace  the  missing  agent,  so 
*  alhivial  '—to  use  Sir  J.  HerscheFs 
expression — so  sand-  or  mud-like  is 
the  aspect  of  those  flate.  Shall  we, 
with  Schroter,  regard  them  as  the 
remains  of  a  primeval  crust  ?  This 
supposition,  as  we  shall  see,  will 
not  bear  a  close  scrutiny.    A  more 
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rigorous  examinfition,  in  wliich  Birt 
stands  conspicnons,  wliile  leaving 
mnch  to  be  explained,  leads  to  a 
result  for  which,  porhi^w,  provi- 
sional admission  may  be  claimed 
till  it  shall  be  replaced  by  a  better. 
Without  indulging,  then,  in  vain 
speculation  as  to  uie  actual  date 
of  these  levels,  their  chronological 
sequence  may  be  given  with  some 
probability.  There  are  cases  where 
the  walls  of  great  craters  adjacent 
to  them  are  deficient  at  their  com- 
mon limit;  where  some  destruc- 
tive process  from  without — some 
'  erosion,'  as  Chacomac  tenns  it — 
must  have  removed  a  portion  of  the 
rin^,  thus  shown  to  be  of  greater 
antiquity.  There  are  instances 
where  great  cavities,  in  similar 
proximiiy,  have  interiors  so  flat,  so 
grey,  so  identical  in  appearance 
and  level  with  the  plain,  that  hardly 
a  doubt  remains  of  their  having 
been  subsequently  filled  up  by  in- 
trusive matter  of  the  same  origin 
and  under  the  same  pressure  with 
that  around  them.  Circles  in  a 
sloping  position  are  occasionally 
found  in  these  levels,  whose  lower 
part  thins  off  and  sinks  as  though 
it  had  been  overflowed ;  the  irregu- 
lar height  of  others  has  afforded 
breaches  for  the  inpouring  flood, 
till  in  some  cases  only  a  ring  of 
loftier  points  remains,  or  a  grey 
bank  may  possibly  represent  the 
outline  or  the  wholly  buried  forma- 
tion. Valleys,  too,  might  be  pointed 
out  where,  as  in  a '  fiord '  or  estuary, 
communiiy  of  level  indicates  iden- 
tity of  origin  with  the  adjacent  and 
freely  communicating  plmn.  There 
is  little  difficulty  in  deciphering 
this  part  of  the  record.  No  suppo- 
sition except  that  of  previous  exis- 
tence seems  capable  of  explaining 
the  filling-in  of  these  craters  and 
depressions  by  the  grey  material. 
Then  comes  another  series  of  equally 
distinctive  character.  These  levels 
have  been  perforated  in  countless 
points  by  explosions,  forming  craters 
of  various  sizes ;  some  very  capa- 


cious, others  at  the  limit  of  tele- 
scopic vision,  but  alike  perfect  with- 
out and  dear  witlun.  The  aspect 
of  all  these  leaves  no  reasonable 
doubt:  their  date  is  more  recent 
than  that  of  the  plain. 

We  find,  then,  that  amidst  all 
the  difficulty  and  daflmess  of  sele- 
nology, it  may  be  possible  to  trace 
a  sequence  of  thi^  well  marked 
eras.  The  first  is  that  of  ancient 
eruption,  when  the  greater  craters 
and  circidar  plains  were  thrown  out 
from  a  primeval  sur&ce,  the  re- 
mains of  which,  if  any,  have  not 
hitherto  been  identified:  to  this 
period,  also,  may  probably  be  re- 
ferred the  elevation  of  the  principal 
mountain  ranges,  some  of  which, 
at  any  rate,  are  abutted  upon  so 
smoothly  by  the  neighbouring  levels 
as  to  suggest  their  antecedent  date. 
The  second  we  mijght  be  permitted 
to  call  *  diluvial,'  u  we  may  exclude 
frt>m  that  term  any  idea  of  water, 
and  restrict  it  to  the  expression  of 
at  least  comparative  fluidity.  The 
third  presents  us  with  a  diminished 
renewal  of  the  eruptive  action, 
which,  however,  may  not  have  been 
at  any  time  intermitted.  No  trace 
of  other  chronological  evidence  ap- 
pears, unless  we  mav  suppose  i^t 
the  larger  of  the  clens  or  cracks  so 
extensively  disseminated  belong  to 
an  earlier  epoch,  while  the  smsJler, 
at  least  in  Schmidt's  opinion,  may 
be  still  in  course  of  formation. 

The  introduction  of  a  few  details, 
however,  may  be  permitted,  to 
illustrate  our  position,  and  relieve 
the  scantiness  of  our  outline.  One 
of  the  most  instructive  regions  with 
regard  to  chronological  succession 
is  fortunately  situated  in  a  con- 
veniently accessible  and  little  fidre- 
shortened  situation — the  western 
part  of  the  Mare  Imbrvum,  Here 
we  find  a  remarkable  triangle  of 
three  majestic  craters,  Archimedes, 
ArieHllvs,  and  Autolycus,  about  60, 
54,  and  23  miles  in  respective 
dmmeter,  and  consequently  among 
the  larger  features  of  the  moon. 
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The  interior  of  ArchmedeSj  flat  as  a 
firozen  lake,  and  level  with  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  exhibits  in  every 
respect  the  appearance  of  having 
been  filled  up  subsequently  to  its 
final  quiescence:  the  abrupt  slope 
of  the  ring  on  either  hand  indicating 
the  conceahnent  of  its  base,  while 
from  the  usual  proportion  of  such 
cavities  we  should  infer  a  consider- 
able central  thickness  of  intrusive 
matter.  Whether  this  may  have 
found  a  passage  by  the  original 
channel  of  eruption,  or  through 
crevices  in  the  wall,  is  not  appa- 
rent ;  but  either  idea  presupposes  a 
degree  of  fluidify,  presumable  also 
from  the  smoothness  of  the  surface. 
Travelling  but  a  short  distance 
westward  from  this  antiquated 
formation,  we  reach  the  two  other 
craters,  standing  comparatively 
near  together.  Each  of  these,  by  its 
deeply  depressed  interior,  and  its 
clearness  down  to  the  spot  where  a 
central  mound  marks  the  last  up- 
heaval, rives  full  proof  of  activity,  if 
not  of  u>rmation,  posterior  to  the 
circumfusion  of  the  exterior  level : 
nor  can  it  be  suggested  that  the 
freedom  of  the  cavities  from  intru- 
sion may  be  due  to  greater  com- 
pactness, since  in  either  case  there 
has  been  a  distinct  lava-like  over- 
flow, spreading  to  a  considerable 
distance  across  the  subjacent  plain : 
but  whether  this  points  to  the 
clearing-out  of  intrusion  on  more 
ancient  ground,  or  to  new  and  sub- 
sequent formation,  it  may  be  hard 
to  decide.  On  either  supposition, 
we  have  here,  within  a  hmited  area, 
the  well  developed  evidence  of  our 
three  distinct  periods. 

A  few  other  details  mav  deserve 
mention ;  among  them  an  ingenious 
suggestion  of  Chacornac.  Every 
one  knows,  or  may  easily  satisfy 
himself,  that  we  see  always  the 
same  side  of  the  moon.  That  this 
species  of  fixity  should  not  only  be 
compatible  with  a  rotation  upon 
an  axis,  but  be  the  consequence  of 
it,  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to 
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various  minds,  and  has  stirred  up 
some  to  a  very  unnecessary  amount 
of  pugnacity.  Many  of  our  readers 
may  recollect  the  desperate  war 
that  was  waged  on  this  account 
between  a  late  inspector  of  schools 
at  the  head  of  a  few  supporters,  and 
some  adherents  of  the  ordinary 
theory.  There  was  little  courtesy 
to  spare  on  either  side ;  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  inspector  was  some- 
times roughly  handled,  and  it  was 
enough  to  ruffle  an  eager-spirited 
man,  to  be  coolly  reminded  that  at 
the  close  of  one  of  his  tours  of  in- 
spection he  had  completed  a  rota- 
tion upon  his  own  axis!  It  was 
amusing  to  a  by-stander  to  see  the 
amount  of  ignorance  and  misappre- 
hension, to  say  nothing  of  conceit 
and  pertinacify,  that  was  brought 
into  we  field,  and  served  materially 
for  years  to  keep  up  a  fight,  the 
echoes  of 'which  have  hardly  yet 
died  away ;  and  it  was  curious,  too, 
to  observe  how  seldom  the  jugulum 
causcB  was  laid  hold  of — the  real 
question  that  in  a  common-sense 
view  decides  the  whole.  Had  the 
moon  presented  invariably  the  same 
fiEi.ce  to  us,  as  some  of  the  com- 
batants seemed  to  think,  the  whole 
would  have  resolved  itself  into  the 
old  story  of  the  golden  and  silver 
shield.  But,  excepting  in  a  wide 
and  popular  sense,  she  does  not  do 
this.  There  is  a  reciprocating  or 
swinging  motion,  termed  by  as- 
tronomers 'libration,'  which  is 
continually  shifting  the  position  of 
her  features.  If  &e  quaintness  of 
the  illustration  may  be  pardoned, 
though  we  never  oatch  sight  of  the 
back  of  the  head,  we  sometimes  see 
more  of  the  right  cheek,  at  others 
more  of  the  left;  sometimes  the 
forehead  is  more  brought  forward, 
at  others  the  chin.  Now,  such  is 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
an  unequable  speed  in  different  parts 
of  an  elliptical  and  variably  inclined 
orbit,  combined  vrith  an  equable 
rotation  upon  an  axis ;  and,  there- 
fore, from  this   libration    such  a 
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lotatioii  is  clearly  dedncible.  We 
are  not,  however,  any  Airther  con- 
cerned with  its  controversial  aspect. 
We  are  referring  to  it  in  connection 
with  Chacomac's  idea  as  to  the 
once-floid  condition  of  the  level 
portions  of  the  lunar  globe.  In 
snch  a  state,  the  powerful  attraction 
of  the  neighbouring  earth  would 
raise  a  considerable  tidal  wave 
opposite  to  itself;  beneath  that 
wave  different  portions  of  the  sur- 
&ce  would  be  carried  successively 
by  a  continuous  reciprocation ;  and 
of  the  results  the  IVench  observer 
thinks  he  sees  some  traces,  as 
though  an  overflow  had  been  drained 
away.  A  more  conspicuous  and 
equally  remarkable  appearance, 
which  seems  to  attest  a  compara- 
tively fluid  condition,  is  the  simi- 
larity in  contour  of  the  low  grey 
banks  towards  the  outside  of  many 
of  the  plains,  with  the  outlines  of 
the  nearest  shores.  This  conformiiy 
exhibits  itself  in  places  where  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  would  pro- 
duce no  tidal  undulation ;  and 
might  possibly  be  referred  to  con- 
traction from  shallower  edges  to- 
wards a  deeper  and  longer-fluid 
centre.  Such  contraction,  if  it 
existed,  would  have  been  distinct 
from  that  which  caused  the  clefts  or 
fissures  already  mentioned,  as  these 
latter  are  seldom  found  to  aflect  a 
similar  position.  The  breadth  of 
many  of  the  largest  levelled  craters 
is  sufficient  to  exhibit,  like  a  terres- 
trial lake,  the  general  convexity  of 
the  globe  ;  and  from  this  alone  we 
may  perceive  that  the  fluidity  of 
the  interior  must  once  have  been 
such  as  to  be  amenable  to  the  cen- 
tral power  of  gravity. 

Special  attention,  with  the  mighty 
optical  appliances  of  the  day,  might 
lead  to  discrimiuation  as  to  other 
points  of  interest.  It  might  be,  at 
least  in  certain  cases,  ascertained 
with  some  probability  whether  the 
mountains  that  stand  up  suddenly 
aud  sharply  like  rocky  islets  in  the 
so-called  seas,  are  the  prominent 


heads  of  huge  mafisee  whose  bases 
have  been  overflowed,  or  whether 
they  give  sign  of  subsequent  pro- 
trusion through  the  surrounding 
level.  It  might  be  perceived  whe- 
ther the  section  of  the  smaller 
cones  and  central  hills  agrees  bet- 
ter with  the  supposition  of  ashy  or 
of  frised  ejection:  and  some  Ught 
might  be  thrown  on  the  question 
whether  the  'terraces,'  whose  accu- 
mulation forms  in  many  instances 
the  complexity  of  a  multiple  ring, 
point  to  a  number  of  successive 
eruptions,  or  to  some  subsequent 
process,  modifying  the  result  of  one 
enormous  outburst.  We  might 
also  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  abrupt  ridges,  or 
dykes,  which  occasionally  intersect 
the  interior  declivities  of  craters. 
Dislocations  by  subsidence,  or 
'  land-slips,'  might  be  more  exten- 
sively pointed  out — ^the  writer  is 
£etmiliar  with  one  very  interesting 
example,  and  many  more  no  doubt 
will  reward  the  explorer.  The 
marks  of  avalanches  may  be  largely 
identified ;  and  it  may  even  be  pos- 
sible to  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
discriminating  whether  the  ruins 
were  in  a  viscid  or  shattered  and 
dissevered  condition  at  the  epoch 
of  their  faU.  '  Faults '  too,  which 
have  been  detected  by  Birt  upon 
an  extended  scale,  may  be  more 
completely  followed  out,  and  may 
assist  in  selenological  conclusions. 
That,  generally  speaking,  the  larger 
and  more  ancient  are  the  darker- 
coloured  craters  is  an  especially 
suggestive  circumstance,  and  ite 
import  should  be  well  weighed. 
Can  we  look  upon  this  as  the  result 
of  atmospheric  influence,  slow  but 
sure  ?  or  is  it  a  token  of  some  kind 
of  vegetation, — ^the  congruity  of 
which  with  the  absence  of  every 
form  of  water  may  be  more  consis* 
tently  denied,  than  the  possibility 
of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere 
sufficient  to  support  some  modifica- 
tion of  it.  This  conceded,  it  might 
be  sustained,  as  has  been  remarked. 
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in  a  atfatum  of  carbonio  acid  gas,  d. 
common  prodact  of  Yolcanic  oonn- 
tries.   Photograpliy,  in  the  masterly 
hands  of  De  la  Bne,  has  given  a 
anspicion  of  green  light,  not  other- 
wise manifest  to  the  eye ;  and  one 
thing  is  tolerably  certion,  from  the 
nsnfiJ  whiteness  of  the  little  craters 
i^iat  are    scattered   so   plentifiilly 
over  many  grey  levels,  that  either 
that  darker  hne  is  very  superficial, 
or    easily   removable    daring    the 
crater-forming  action.     It  may  be 
both  one  and  the  other.     Again,  a 
most  extensive  field  lies  waiting  for 
the   diligent  and    zealous  explorer 
in  the  aspect  under  high  angles  of 
illumination,  where,  as  has    been 
pointed  out,  the  diversities  of  local 
shading,    in    contradistinction    to 
true  sbftdow,  are  at  once  so  inte- 
resting, so  perplexing,  and  hitherto 
so  imperfectlv  studied.     Here  per- 
haps may  be  round  some  of  the  most 
inviting  paths  of  lunar  discovery; 
though,  it  may  be  feared,  not  the 
greatest  hope  of  fiolly  intelligible 
solution.      CareM    and    extensive 
comparison  may  nevertheless  throw 
some  light  upon  the  strange  '  un- 
comformableness '  of  brightness  and 
relief   in    many  places,   while    in 
others  a  succession  of  formations  is 
distinctly  associated  with  a  varia- 
tion of  reflective  power.    The  feeble 
traces  of  colour  indicated  by  Beer 
and  Madler — for  example,  the  pale 
green  of  the  Ma/re  Serenitatis  set  in 
a  narrow  border  of  neutral  grey, 
remain    to  be    investigated :    and 
here,  as  in  other  departments  of 
observation,  that  noble  instrument 
the  silvered  reflector  is  likely  to  do 
good  service  through  its  exemption 
firom  chromatic  error.    The  position 
of    the    bright    ground-markings, 
though  fairly  laid  down  as  a  whole, 
requires  much  individual  verifica- 
tion, and  would  employ  years  of 
'retired    leisure.'      We    have    no 
feirly  accurate  representation  either 
of  the  full  moon  as  a  whole,  or  of 
the  detail  of  its  more  remarkable 
portions:   a  littie  artistic   facility 


would  here  be  well  bestowed,  and 
might  lead  to  valuable  results. 
There  is  iei  suspicion,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  permanency  of  soma 
of  these  markings,  in  position  ad 
well  as  brightness,  is  rather  tacitly- 
acquiesced  in  than  clearly  made 
out :  and  here  we  grieve  over  the 
deficiency  of  Beerand  Madler,  a  little 
more  carefulness  on  whose  part 
would  on  this,  as  on  other  points, 
have  put  us  in  possession  of  reliable 
data.  They  have  done  so  much 
and  for  the  most  part  done  it  so 
well,  that  their  oversights  are  the 
more  misleading  and  the  more  vex- 
atious. However,  if  some  of  their 
omissions  may  be  accounted  for 
through  inattention,  it  is  not  so 
very  easy  to  see  why,  in  other  cases, 
their  descriptions  of  these  markings 
should  be  now  so  inappropriate. 

That  some  of  the  level  surfaces 
change  their  reflective  power  during 
the  progress  of  each  lunation  has 
long  been  known :  and  since  there 
is  scarcely  a  difference  of  seasons  on 
the  moon,  and  her  day  may  be  con-^ 
sidered  equivalent  to  her  year,  some 
observers  have  recognised,  in  those 
variations,  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  vegetation;  even  artificial  ope- 
rations, however  improbable,  have 
been  suggested.  Here  present  accu- 
rate record,  and  care^  repetition 
after  lengthened  intervals,  are  requi- 
site to  detect  possible  alterations  not 
depending  upon  the  mere  optical 
change  in  the  direction  of  illumina- 
tion. Experiments  commenced  by 
Secchi  with  the  great  achromatic 
telescope  at  Bome,  in  which  the 
polarisation  of  light  was  employed 
to  test  the  structi^  of  the  reflecting 
surfiEwe,  might  be  repeated  and  fully 
carried  out.  The  regular  rampart- 
like formations  of  which  Gruithuisen 
said  so  much,  should  be  rescued 
from  the  partial  oblivion  into  which 
they  all,  with  but  one  exception,  have 
fallen:  for  though  that  one  case,  his 
supposed  city  near  the  lunar  equa- 
tor, turns  out  to  be  nothing  mora 
than  an  assemblage  of  small  ridges 
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arranged  in  parallel  lines,  yet  this  is 
curious  enongh  to  make  ns  wish  for 
the  recovery  of  the  rest.  Compa- 
risons of  magnitude  among  craters 
of  minute  dimensions  may  lead  to 
interesting  results,  and  are,  perhaps, 
less  liable  than  many  similar  re- 
searches to  incidental  sources  of 
error.  And  especial  attention  should 
be  directed  to  slight  residual  dis- 
agreements where  the  main  features 
are  well  known  and  invariable;  such 
as  the  unexpected  visibility,  or  the 
reverse,  of  small  objects,  the  fainter 
edges  of  black  shadows  in  large 
craters,  the  different  aspects  of 
the  interiors  of  smaller  ones.  Ex- 
amples of  these  imperfectly  ex- 
plained anomalies  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Schroter  and 
Schmidt,  and  their  investigation 
might  be  fully  rewarded.  Great 
portals  may  sometimes  be  opened 
by  little  keys. 

This  brief  sketch  might  easily 
have  been  made  out  with  greater 
minuteness:  but  it  may  suffice  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  work  yet  to 
be  done  in  the  moon.  And  when  it 
has  been  accomplished ;  when  the 
great  instruments  of  the  day  have 


done  their  utmost ;  wlien  the  patient 
investigation  of  years  has  answered 
some  of  these  inquiries,  and  shown 
others  of  them  to  be  unanswerable, 
we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to 
theorise  with  safety.  What  has  been 
here  attempted  of  this  nature  may 
possibly  then  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  premature  and  mistaken, 
or  to  contain,  as  is  more  likely,  a 
mixture  of  baseless  oonjectnre  with 
solid  fact.  At  any  rate  such  specu- 
lations involve  none  of  the  serious 
consequences  attached  to  errors  af- 
fecting the  ftiture  and  eternal  state 
of  the  spirit  of  man ;  and  if  they 
are  rejected,  their  loss  will  cost  ns 
nothing.  They  may  be  sufficient 
for  the  present  time,  till  we  hare 
climbed  onward  to  a  fresh  point  of 
view.  If  more  might  (as  it  certainly 
might)  have  be^  said,  even  now, 
much  more  remains  for  future  ex- 
plorers to  relate  in  their  generation; 
and  thus  it  will  go  on  even  till  the 
final  consummation,  when  that  will 
be  openly  demonstrated  which  now 
is  matter  of  inference, — that  all 
these  things  have  been  formed  and 
ordered  hy  Power  illimitable  and 
unerring  Wisdom. 
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OF  SWEDEN  AND 
LUTIOK* 


THE    COUNTER    REVO- 


THE  tragic  stoiy  of  OostaynB  III, 
is  a  sort  of  outer  episode  of 
the  French  Bevolution  which  ap- 
pears as  an  historical  riddle  nntil 
separately  examined.  How  came 
the  king  of  a  small  northern  half- 
mined  state,  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch, sworn todefend the  constitution 
of  his  country,  to  enter  on  the  peri- 
lous course  of  coups  d^JStat  at  home, 
and  finally  to  entertain  the  tremen- 
dous idea  that  he  was  horn  to  he  the 
Don  Quixote  of  Absolutism,  with  a 
mission  for  extinguishing  the  French 
Bevolution?  What  engagements 
inTolved  him  in  such  an  enterprise  ? 
What  abilities,  what  moral  eleva- 
tion of  character  had  a  petty,  sub- 
sidised sovereign  to  justify  him 
in  putting  himself  forward  as  a 
fittiiig  Agamemnon  for  the  kings 
of  Europe  ? 

These  volumes  of  M.  (Jeffrey  give 
answers  to  these  questions,  and 
contain  the  results  of  much  histo- 
rical industry — of  researches  made 
in  the  archives  of  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  and  Paris,  which  have 
■lade  available  for  all  the  world, 
secret  articles  of  treaties,  diplomatic 
documents,  and  correspondence  from 
some  of  the  leading  actors  in  the 
French  Revolution,  of  European  in- 
terest. 

The  alliance  of  France  with 
Sweden  was  one  of  ancient  date. 
Gnstavus  Yasa  leagued  himself  with 
Francis  I.  against  Charles  Y. ;  Gns- 
tavus Adolphus  fought  his  battles 
in  alliance  with  Richelieu.  From  the 
treaty  of  Berwald,  made  between 
Louis  XTTT.  and  Gnstavus  Adolphus 
in  163 1,  few  years  passed  without 
the  renewal  of  conventions  between 
Sweden  and  France.  In  the  days 
of  Louis  XIY.  the  Swedes  had  al- 
ways been  &vourites  at  Yersailles, 


and  when  the  power  of  Russia 
sprang  up  sudden  and  menacing  at 
the  nortn,  France  took  still  more 
earnestly  to  the  policy  of  support- 
ing her  old  ally. 

Sweden  in  foot  was  a  subsidised, 
petted  nation,  the  martial  bearing 
and  frank  fiur  aspect  of  whose  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  representatives 
had  always  been  regarded  with 
favour  at  the  French  court;  the 
Swedes  on  their  side  showed  a 
natural  aptitude  for  catching  the 
tone  and  manners  of  French  society, 
and  every  Swedish  nobleman  of  dis- 
tinction sought  for  the  diploma  of 
high  breeding  among  the  fine  people 
of  Yersailles.  Many  wrote  and 
spoke  French  to  perfection — and 
Gnstavus  III.  (bom  on  the  24th 
of  January  1764)  received  all  the 
education  he  ever  received  from  two 
Swedish  noblemen  with  tastes  ut- 
terly Gallicised  by  long  residence  at 
the  French  Court.  Count  Tessin, 
his  first  governor,  passed  in  French 
circles  for  a  hel  esprit  and  a  virtuoso, 
but  appears  on  his  return  to  Sweden 
to  have  sunk  down  into  a  dreary 
condition  of  hel  esprit  pedantry — ^for 
he  has  left  behind  him  tvoeriMj'mne 
foUo  volwmes  of  journal,  and  he 
composed  a  series  of  letters  for  the 
use  of  his  royal  pupil,  then  five  or 
six  years  of  aee,  in  which  long 
pompous  disquisitions  are  inter- 
mixed with  frigid  pedantic  versifi- 
cation of  the  hel  esprit  sort.  He 
criticises,  for  the  benefit  of  a  child  of 
six,  the  comedie  la/nnoya/ntey  tells  him 
prends  pour  garde  le  sentiment,  and 
advises  him  if  the  fils  de  GythSrSe 
should  make  him  feel  saflamme  et  sa 
fl^che  dorSe,  a  aimer  en  Mros  et  en  roi. 
Count  Scheffer  took  the  unfortunate 
boy  in  hand  at  ten  years  of  age. 
Schefier  must  have  had  no  mean 
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opinion  of  lumself,  for  be  engaged 
while  in  France  to  refate  Montes- 
quieu's JEJsprit  des  Loisy  but  wisely 
suppressed  bis  publication  on  reflec- 
tion. Scbeffer  being  appointed  tutor 
of  the  prince  by  the  Diet  under  the 
&mous  constitution  of  1 720,  of  wbicb 
we  sbaU  have  to  speak,  bad  to  give 
bis  young  cbarge  long  lectures  on  tbe 
impeccability  and  irresponsibiliiy 
of  tbe  legislative  and  executive 
wisdom  of  tbe  Diet,  wbicb  do  not 
appear  to  bave  been  attended  witb 
mucb  success,*  for  tbere  remained 
but  one  immovable  conviction  in  tbe 
mind  of  Gustavus,  and  tbat  was  tbe 
impeccability  and  irresponsibility  of 
absolute  power.  Seeing  under  wbat 
sort  of  instruction  Gustavus  grew 
up,  it  is  not  surprising  Scbeflfer 
sbould  report  to  tbe  Diet  wbo 
superintended  tbe  prince's  education 
*that  the  prince  royal  was  very  de- 
ficient in  penmandbip,  in  spelling, 
and  in  grammar,  that  his  repug- 
nance to  work  was  invincible,  that 
be  avoided  everything  like  serious 
thinking  (impeccability  of  the  Diet, 
&c.),  and  bad  no  religious  sentiment 
(a  young  Voltairian  and  believer  in 
Cagliostro  already,  in  fact),  and  tbat 
bis  heart  was  as  empty  as  bis  bead.' 
GKistavus,  moreover,  was  as  little 
fortunate  in  his  parentage  as  his 
education.  His  father  was  indolent 
and  incapable.  His  mother,  sister 
of  Frederic  the  Ghreat,  was  a  cross- 
tempered  mischief-making  Voltai- 
rian, wbo  brought  up  her  son  to 
despise  the  Swedish  constitution — 
which  indeed  she  had  good  reason 
for  detesting,  for  of  the  two  par- 
ties with  absurd  appellations — ^the 
^Hats '  and  the  'Gaps^  still  dividing 
the^  Diet— tbe  '  Hats '  had  treated 
her  with  great  insolence;  and  to 
give  Gustavus  HI.  still  greater 
reason  for  detesting  the  constitution 
of  Sweden,  tbe  'Hats'  married 
him  at  twenty  against  his  own  will 
and  that  of  the  king  and  queen  to 
the  Princess  Sophia  Madeleine, 
daughter  of  Frederic  V.  of  Den- 
manc,  whose  insensibility  and  cold- 


ness of  nature  (she  was  called  iAte 
'  statue  of  the  commander ')  were 
not  calculated  to  overcome  Gusta- 
vus' first  antipathies,  so  that  they 
remained  something  worse  than 
strangers  to  each  other  for  life. 

Ghistavus  bad  two  brothers  and  a 
sister.  Of  tbe  former,  tbe  Duke  of 
Sudermauia  appears  to  have  been  a 
miserable  character.  Witb  Prinoe 
Frederic  and  his  sister  Gostaviis 
appears  to  have  been  on  better 
terms,  but  assuredly  tbe  young  kin^ 
was  unfortunate  in  the  conditions 
on  which  he  entered  life.  Witb  no 
principles  to  speak  o^  witb  no 
respected  or  congenial  &mily  ties, 
witiia  government  wbicb  he  des- 
pised, and  witb  bis  heart  not  in 
Sweden  but  in  France, — ^it  bad  been 
strange  indeed  if  he  had  steered  bis 
way  clearly  and  dexterously  amid 
the  chaotic  riot  of  a  world  in  course 
of  transformation.  

Unhappily,  Gustavus  was  pre- 
cisely such  a  character  as  stood  in 
great  need  of  discipline  of  some 
sort,  and  he  never  received  any; 
and  nothing  in  the  condition  of  bis 
country  or  his  time  was  calculated 
to  remedy  the  evil.  He  was  vain 
and  unstable  by  nature,  fond  of  dis- 
pMy,  witb  the  highest  conceit  of  his 
talents  and  personal  prerogatives  ; 
and  his  contempt  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  Sweden  extended  itself  to 
all  liberal  forms  of  government. 
Yet  he  was  quick  and  intelligent, 
thoagh  capable  of  a  shallow  enthu- 
siasm and  fits  of  frivolous  sentimen- 
tality calculated  to  bring  him  into 
trouble  in  the  days  of  fierce  passion 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

Gustavus  HI.  became  king  by  the 
death  of  his  ^her  Frederi<^  Adol- 
phus,  during  the  period  of  bis  first 
visit  to  France  in  1771,  when  be 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
Witb  his  French  education  and 
tastes  a  visit  to  France  had  natu- 
rally been  an  early  object  of  desire, 
and  the  way  had  been  prepared  fi>r 
him  by  Count  Creutz,  who  con- 
tinued as  Swedish  ambassador  tbe 
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traditions  of  Tessin  and  Scheffer,  as 
vvrtwoso  and  patron  of  musicians 
and  artists,  and  as  a  fiekvourite  of 
the  grandea  damee  of  Parisian 
salons,  while  performing  all  the 
yarions  duties  of  Swedish  ambas- 
sador with,  satisfaction  to  himself 
and  the  Swedish  royal  family :  for 
he  was  expected  not  only  to  do  the 
heavy  work  of  diplomacy,  bnt  to 
keep  tlie  prince  royal  informed  of 
the  changes  of  fashion,  and  to  in- 
vent gala-dresses  for  him  in  con- 
cert with  the  conrt  tailor. 

When  Ghistayns  entered  Paris, 
the  Duke  de  Ohoiseol,  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  pay  a  visit  to  France 
through  Greutz,  v^as  no  longer  in 
power;  the  D*Aiguillon  and  Du 
Barry  faction  had  ousted  him  from 
office,  and  he  lived  in  exile  at  his 
country  place  at  Ghanteloup,  re- 
ceiving demonstrative  visits  from 
all  those  who  ventured  to  show  their 
disgust  for  the  Du  Barry  reign. 
Gustavus  found  all  the  salon  world 
in  a  great  state  of  fermentation : 
the  old  parliament  had,  just  a 
fortnight  before  his  arrival,  been 
sent  into  exile,  and  the  notorious 
Maupeon-parUament  sat  on  their 
benches,  before  which  the  avoccUs 
revised  to  plead,  and  on  which  the 
tongues  of  the  Liberal  great  ladies 
of  the  day  talked  so  violently  and 
so  indignantly,  that  it  was  said,  '  K 
Maapecm  could  make  the  avocats 
speak  and  the  women  hold  their 
tongues,  his  parliament  might  stand. ' 
The  salons  became  little  States 
General  of  women,  who  talked 
abstract  principles  of  government 
with  surprising  assurance  and 
audacity.  With  Greutz  for  a  cha>- 
perm,  Gustavus  steered  a  way  be- 
set with  difficulties  very  adroitly. 
He  did  not  utterly  neglect  Ghoiseul, 
but  sent  him  civU  messaffi^,  for  he 
mghi  return  to  power.  He  gave  a 
splendid  collar  to  Madame  du 
Barry's  little  dog.  He  visited  old 
Madame  de  Deffand,  and  frequented 
i^e  salons  of  fhe  Gountesses  of  Eg- 
mont^  De  laMarck,  and  De  Boufflers, 


three  of  the  leading  Liberal  great 
ladies,  vvith  whom  he  formed  a  close 
intimacy.  He  was  flted  at  Ver- 
sailles with  balls  and  hunting  par- 
ties ;  was  at  a  reception  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  was  making  way  with 
the  philosophers  and  men  of  letters, 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  he  quitted  Paris 
in  March  1771. 

About  sixteen  months  later,  in 
August  1772,  Gustavus  accom- 
plished his  first  coi^tp  d'lBtat,  and  so 
successfully,  that  it  persuaded  him 
he  had  a  real  genius  for  such  matters. 
The  supreme  vanity  with  which 
this  achievement  inflated  him,  led 
him  to  think  also  that  he  was  in- 
tended by  Providence  for  this  mis- 
sion on  a  European  scale. 

He  had  already  resolved  on  some 
such  step  before  he  quitted  Stock- 
holm on  his  first  journey,  for  he 
said  on  descending  the  staircase  of 
the  palace, '  I  will  not  mount  these 
steps  again  till  the  government  of 
women  is  no  more.'  His  chief  busi- 
ness in  Paris  was  to  obtain  a  re- 
newal of  the  French  subsidies,  which 
had  been  stopped  in  1 766.  Li  this 
he  succeeded,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  by  engaging  to  accomplish  a 
revolution  in  Sweden  in  favour  of 
the  royal  power.  The  French  Go- 
vernment undertook,  in  order  to 
put  Gustavus  in  a  position  to  form 
a  royal  party,  to  pay  up  all  the  sub- 
sidies unpaid  since  1766,  amount- 
ing to  ten  millions  and  a  half,  and 
to  make  an  immediate  advance  to 
him  of  750,000  Uvres.  But  the 
greatest  proof  that  France  was  about 
to  interest  herself  still  more  ear- 
nestly in  the  affairs  of  Sweden,  was 
the  nomination  of  M.  de  Yergennes, 
late  ambassador  at  Gonstantinople, 
the  greatest  French  diplomate  per- 
haps of  the  day,  to  the  embassy  at 
Stockholm. 

In  order  to  understand  the  coup 
d*£ltat  of  Gustavus  HI.,  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  go  back  to  the  year  1680. 

After  the  close  of  the  thirty 
years'  war,  a  powerM  nobility,  at 
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the  head  of  whom  were  the  Oxen- 
stiema,  the  Baner,  the  Torstenson, 
and  the  Wrangel,  usurped  an  over- 
whehning  preponderance  in  the  state. 
The  political  condition  of  the  pea- 
sant]^ had  been  degraded  to  one 
almost  of  serfdom.     A  spreading 
system  of  latifundia  threatened  to 
engulf  the  whole  of  the  power  of 
the  soil  in  the  hands  of  the  de- 
generate descendants  of  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Gustayus  Adolphus.  The 
necessary  consequence   of  such  a 
state  of  things  was  an  alliance  be- 
tween an  oppressed  peasantry  and 
a  humiliated  king,  against  an  arro- 
gant and  overbearing  aristocracy; 
and  in  1680  the  three  lower  orders  of 
the  states,  the  clergy,  the  burgesses, 
and  the  peasantry,  united  together 
and  offered  to  resign  all  state  pri- 
vileges wholly  to  the  crown,  to  en- 
able it  to  contest  the  insolent  power 
of  the  nobles.     With  the  authority 
of  the  Diet,  Charles  XI.  sequestrated 
the  estates  of  the  nobles  by  a  fa- 
mous measure  called  the  'reduction,' 
which  aroused  in  his  contemporary 
Saint  Simon,  the  general  champion 
and  believer  in  the  divine  right  of 
aristocracies  all  over  the  world,  the 
most  vehement  indignation.     The 
order  of  the  nobility  was  reduced 
to  insignificance,  and  for  the  next 
forty  years,  up  to  1 720,  royal  power 
was  absolute  in  Sweden. 

But  the  usual  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  absolute  power  en- 
sued. Charles  XI.,  freed  from  all 
control,  exasperated  all  parties  by 
despotic  innovations,  and  Charles 
XII.  exhausted  the  country  with 
the  incessant  drain  of  money  and 
men  in  the  prosecution  of  his  insane 
passion  for  conquest.  The  solid 
edifice  of  nationai  power  and  glory 
raised  by  the  genius  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  slmken  to  the  base,  and 
when  the  bullet  of  Frederickshall 
cut  short  the  career  of  the  Swedish 
Attila  a  revolution  was  imminent. 
A  contested  succession  gave  the 
Diet  an  opportunity  of  reasserting 
its  political  rights;   the  old  aris- 


tocracy took  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment.    XJlrika  Eleanora    accepted 
the  crown  on  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed   by    the    Diet,    and    after 
her  death,  on  the  accession  of  her 
husband,  the  feeble  Frederic  I.,  a 
new  constitution  was  conferred  on. 
the  country,  the  famous  constitution 
of  1720.      This    constitution,    the 
invention  of  the  aristocracy — not 
the   offspring    of   gradual    consti* 
tutional  development,  but  the  hap- 
hazard birth  of  a  contested  succes- 
sion— was  one  of  the  worst  ever  in- 
vented, and  the  venality  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  produced  made 
infinitely  more  numerous  its  evils 
and  its  anarchical  character.    The 
Diet  absorbed  into  itself  the  whole 
sovereignty  of  the  state.     In  the 
interval  of  its   sessions  its  power 
was  delegated  to  a  senate,  respon- 
sible to  the  Diet  alone.     A  secret 
committee  was,  however,  the  real 
ruling  power.     In   the    Diet,  the 
peasantry  were  excluded,  and  the 
nobles   had  the   preponderance, — 
but    the   nobles    were    poor    and 
sought  for  the  pay  of  senators  and 
government  places  as  a  means  of 
livelihood, — and  there  was  a  con- 
tinual traffic  of  places  going  on,  for 
the  king  could  make  no  appoint- 
ment except   out    of   the     list  of 
candidates  presented  by  the  senate. 
Nobles    sold    their     proxies,     the 
Diet  their  votes,   the  senate  their 
nominations;  and    foreign  powers 
bid  one  against  the  other  to  obtain 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the   Diet.     Two    parties    were 
formed,  known  by  the  strange  de- 
nominations of  ^  Hats  *  and  '  Caps,' 
and  supported  the  former  by  France 
and  the  latter  by  Russia,  contended 
for  mastery.     Sweden,  under  this 
venal  system,  fell  lower  and  lower, 
and  the  royal  power  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt.     Luisa 
Ulrika,  the  mother  of  Gustavus  III., 
was  accused  by  the  Diet  in  1756  of 
having  pawned  the  crown  jewels  to 
get  money  to  bribe  some  of  their 
members ;  she  was  obliged  to  sub- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Biit  to  an  inqnifiition  into  tbe  affairs 
of  her  household.  The  king  had 
to  make  excuses  for  himself  and 
his  queen,  and  as  a  fit  close  to 
their  proceedings  the  Diet  proposed 
hunibly  to  the  king  that  in  future, 
in  case  he  found  any  objection  to 
affix  his  signature  to  any  acts  of 
i^eirs  they  should  save  him  all 
trouble  by  putting  his  name  on  them- 
selves with  a  stamp.  The  spirit  of 
the  queen  writhed  beneath  such 
humiliations,  and  she  entered  into 
conspiracy  with  the  peasant  party, 
whosQ  discontent  at  their  exclusion 
from  goYemment  places  was  in- 
creasing, and  a  co2ip  d^JStat  was 
designed  to  take  place  in  the  very 
month  succeeding  this  proposition 
of  reducing  royal  authority  to  a 
stwmp^  but  it  was  discovered  and 
suppressed  with  much  severity. 
Five  or  six  officers  were  beheaded 
in  a  public  square  in  Stockholm, 
and  iJie  torture  of  a  subterranean 
dungeon  called  the  Chamber  ofBoses, 
where  the  body  of  the  prisoner  was 
chained  down  to  the  neck  in  a 
loathsome  mud  bath  of  icy  tem- 
perature swarming  with  insects 
and  reptiles,  was  reopened  and  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  ^prisoners. 
The  king  and  queen  had  to  en- 
dure in  person  a  second  remon- 
strance, to  which  the  sister  of  the 
great  Frederic  listened  with  ill- 
suppressed  tears  and  half  suffo- 
cate with  indignation,  at  the  end 
of  which  she  signed  a  declaration 
disavowing  all  that  had  taken  place. 

Such  was  the  normal  state  of 
humiliation  from  which  the  coup 
d'Htat  of  Gustavus  m.  delivered 
royalty  in  Sweden.  But  the  coup 
d'Htat  also  did  no  little  towards 
frustrating  certain  designs  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  upon  Sweden,  about 
which  M.  Geffroy  has  supplied  fresh 
evidence  and  detail. 

M.  Geffiroy  has  published  for  the 
first  time  the  text  of  several  docu- 
ments of  that  kind  which  alone 
einable  us  rightly  to  understand 
the  meaning  of   certain    political 


alliances, — ^the  secret  articles  of 
treaties.  From  these  it  is  clear  that 
the  partition  of  Sweden  was  being 
planned  by  the  two  ambitious 
powers  of  the  North  simultaneously 
with  that  of  Poland.  Both  powers 
coveted  infinitely  a  piece  of  the 
last  remnant  of  the  continental 
provinces  of  Sweden.  Russia  was 
preparing  to  embrace  Finland,  and 
Frederic  had  his  eye  fixed  upon 
Pomerania. 

To  maintain  anarchy  in  Sweden 
as  well  as  anarchy  in  Poland  was 
the  object  of  these  secret  articles. 
Both  the  contracting  powers  under- 
took to  use  any  means  for  com- 
bating the  progress  of  the  royal 
party  in  Sweden  and  to  make  the 
restoration  of  royal  power  a  ground 
for  active  intervention.  Several 
series  of  secret  articles  of  this  ten- 
dency were  drawn  up,  but  the  most 
important ^were  those  of  the  treaty 
of  the  13th  December  1769,  which 
exists  in  the  original  text  in  the 
archives  of  Copenhagen,  for  Den- 
mark had  been  induced  also  to 
enter  into  the  scheme  for  the  spolia- 
tion of  Sweden.  By  these  articles 
each  member  of  this  triple  alliance 
bound  itself  to  consider  all  reform 
in  the  constitution  of  Sweden  as  an 
act  of  aggression  on  herneighbours, 
and  was  in  such  case  to  equip  a 
fleet  and  invade  her  at  once  with 
an  army  of  10,000  men. 

The  only  power  to  whom  Sweden 
could  look  for  help  was  France; 
both  by  reason  of  old  alliances  and 
of  the  apprehensions  which  France 
entertained  of  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  Northern  powers.  But  France 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no- 
thing could  be  done  with  Sweden 
as  long  as  the  constitution  of  1720 
existed,  and  had  discontinued  sub- 
sidising the  party  of  the  '  Hats,' 
with  which  it  was  first  connected, 
in  1766. 

M.  de  Vergennes,  the  new  mi- 
nister of  France  at  Stockholm, 
having  formerly  been  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  had  full  expe- 
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rience  iliere  of  the  artifices  of  Ras- 
sian  diplomacy,  and  had  diverted 
Buccessfiilly  the  attention  of  Russia 
from  Sweden  by  the  obstacles 
which  he  raised  to  her  progress  on 
the  side  of  Turkey.  Indeed  Sweden 
and  Turkey  and  Poland,  being  all 
threatened  in  common  by  Bnssia, 
were  natural  allies,  and  M.  de  Yer- 
gennes  after  having  combated  the 
Northern  Leagne  at  Constantinople 
now  undertook  to  do  it  at  Stock- 
holm. Gkistavus  fonnd  in  M.  de 
Yergennes  an  adviser  and  helper  of 
admirable  address  and  energy ;  and 
the  Dae  de  Choisenl  in  spesJdng 
of  M.  de  Yergennes  when  at  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  of  his  cantious 
habits,  said,  '  If  I  were  to  ask  him 
for  the  head  of  the  Grand  Yizier, 
he  wonld  reply  that  it  was  danger- 
ous, bnt  he  wotdd  send  it.' 

The  whole  influence  of  M.  de 
Yergennes  was  employed  then  in 
strengthening  the  royal  party  in 
Sweden,  and  he  continued  to  be  the 
confidant  and  adviser  of  Chistavus 
m.  up  to  the  last  moment  preceding 
his  great  attempt,  and  watched  with 
anxiety  his  progress  through  the 
town  on  the  morning  of  the  coup 
d'Htat,  standing  on  a  ladder  and 
looking  over  a  walL 

The  French  Court,  however,  was 
just  beginning  to  lose  all  patience ; 
their  incessant  cry  was,  'Make  your 
revolution,  or  no  more  subsidies.' 
And  on  one  occasion  Gustavus,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Oreutz,  was  obliged 
to  write,  with  his  own  hand,  a 
letter  treB-touchante  to  the  king,  an- 
other treS'flatteuse  to  Madame  du 
Barry,  and  another  pleine  de  con- 
fia/nce  et  d'anutie  to  M.  le  Due  d'Ai- 
guillon,  to  appeal  for  a  little  longer 
respite  before  the  subsidies  were 
discontinued. 

The  cowp  d'JStat  of  Gustavus  was, 
however,  a  small  chef  d^cewore  in  its 
way.  Immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 
&ther  in  Paris,  while  plottmg  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution  of 
1720,  he  wrote  o£f  a  dedaration 


in  the  strongest  terms  declaring' 
his  intention  to  abide  by  the  oath 
he  had  already  sworn  as  PHnoe 
Boyal  to  the  oonstitutioii.  On 
his  way  home  he  had  visited  his 
uncle  Frederic  the  Great,  at  Berlin. 
Frederic — who  had  in  the  previous 
reign  affectionately  entreated  his 
sister  the  Swedish  que^i  to  place 
all  confidence  in  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  with  whom  he  was  in  league 
to  despoil  Sweden — ^now  having 
suspicions  about  Giustavus's  recent 
visit  to  France,  with  equal  affection 
undertook  to  warn  his  nephew  about 
the  danger  of  interfering  with  iJie 
constitution  of  1 720.  Kephew  and 
uncle  carried  on  a  pleasant  game 
of  dissimulation,  into  which  Grus- 
tavus'  seems  to  have  thrown  him- 
self with  the  greater  eamestneaSy 
and  consequently  remained  victor. 
He  swore  by  all  he  held  sacred  that 
he  had  contracted  no  new  engage- 
ment with  the  cabinet  of  Yersailles, 
and  that  the  most  fervent  desire  of 
his  heart  was  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution of  1 720. 

The  revolution  was  effected  by 
means  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
of  Christianstadt,  and  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  Prince 
Charles  in  the  provinces,  who  had 
been  gained  over  to  the  king.  When 
the  news  of  the  refrisal  of  the 
troops  of  Christianstadt  to  obey 
their  orders  reached  the  Diet,  they 
appointed  Baron  Budbeck  to  carry 
the  news  to  Gnstavus  and  observe 
him,  for  his  complicity  was  not  yet 
apparent.  The  king  showed  hun- 
self  so  indignant,  embraced  Baitm 
Budbeck,  and  grasped  his  hands 
with  such  eameslaiess,  and  talked 
so  passionately  of  saving  the  country 
from  the  revolted  troops,  that  the  old 
general  returned  witli  a  thorough 
conviction  of  his  innocence.  On  a 
second  visit  he  found  Gkistavus 
wholly  absorbed  in  a  new  pattern 
of  embroidery  which  he  was  de- 
signing for  one  of  the  ladies  of  his 
court.  Budbeck  returned,  and  as- 
sured his  i>arty  from  the  bottom  of 
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liis  soul  that  such  a  man  could 
never  be  dangerous.  As  soon 
as  Grustavus  heard  from  Prince 
Charles  that  lie  was  ready  to  march 
upon  the  capital,  he  determined  on 
making  the  cottp  d'etat  in  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  his  dissimulation  how- 
ever was  perfect  as  long  as  it  was 
necessary.  He  passed  the  night  at 
the  opera,  gave  a  brilliant  supper 
party  to  all  the  court,  where  he 
showed  an  air  of  careless  gaiety 
which  ravished  everybody,  and 
gained  a  comfortable  sum  of  money 
from  the  Baroness  Pechlin,  the  wife 
of  one  of  his  most  formidable  adver- 
saries in  the  Diet. 

The  next  day  Ghistavus  began 
the  real  business.  He  harangued 
a  body  of  officers  collected  at  the 
palace,  and  all  gave  in  their  ad- 
hesion ;  he  harangued  the  soldiers, 
with  the  same  result.  When  the 
young  king,  whose  father  had 
spoken  only  German,  appealed  to 
the  populace  in  their  own  Swedish 
tongue,  they  were  clamorous  in 
his  favour ;  it  appeared  everybody ' 
had  been  waiting  for  this  revolu- 
tion, which  went  on  of  itself  when 
once  staarted.  The  senators  were 
ignominiously  imprisoned  in  the 
council  room,  but  only  for  three 
days,  and  in  less  than  one  hour  the 
-whole  capital  was  in  the  power  of 
the  king  without  bloodshed.  When 
GuBtavus  appeared  before  the  Diet 
two  days  later,  he  had  tho'ee  new 
consHiutions  in  his  pocket,  being 
determined  to  be  decided  in  his 
choice  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  received ;  but  he  had  no  reason 
to  be  nice.  The  whole  assembly 
were  enthusiastic,  royalists,  and 
every  member  ^adeavoured  to  outdo 
his  ne^hbour  in  demonstration; 
wii^  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  making 
immediate  market  out  of  the  new 
government,  since  the  old  one  was 
at  an  end.  One  member,  indeed, 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  new 
charter  when  it  was  read,  but  no- 
body listened  to  him,  and  an  en- 
tirely new  cOQstitution  of  fifty-seven 


articles  was  adopted  on  the  spot 
without  discussion,  and  unanimous 
applause,  and  signed  by  all  the 
officers  of  the  Diet.  After  which 
Gustavus  rose  and  proposed  that 
they  should  say  prayers ;  he  had 
brought  a  bishop  with  him  and  a 
prayer-book.  He  took  his  crown 
from  his  head,  the  bishop  struck 
up  the  Te  Deum,  Gustavus  followed 
out  of  his  prayer-book,  all  the  as- 
sembly joined  in  likewise,  and  this 
pleasant  arrangement  was  concluded 
by  a  general  lassing  of  hands. 

The  success  of  the  coup  d*Etat 
was  of  course  grateful  enough  to 
France.  The  great  question  was 
to  know  how  it  would  be  accepted 
by  Russia  and  Prussia.  As  for 
Cfatherine,  she  concealed  her  dis- 
appointment under  a  light  mask  of 
of  dissimulation ;  but  the  corre- 
spondence on  this  occasion  of 
Frederic  to  his  nephew  is  ex- 
tremely curious.  His  first  letters 
set  forth  in  a  tone  of  indignant  re- 
monstrance the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  concerting  measures  with 
Erussia  to  obviate  the  evils  which 
would  follow  from  the  change  of 
government  in  Sweden.  Matters 
looked  at  one  time  very  grave,  and 
France  was  preparing  to  support 
Sweden  in  case  of  attack  by  the 
Northern  powers.  But  fortunately 
for  Ghistavus,  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  following 
up  the  usual  French  policy,  still 
kept  the  Russian  forces  occupied 
on  the  side  of  Turkey ;  and  more- 
over, the  partition  of  Poland  had 
been  followed,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
such  systems  of  spoliation,  by  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  between  the 
spoliators.  Frederic  sacrificed  his 
rancour  to  his  policy.  But  his  last 
letter  on  the  subject,  in  1778,  is  a 
wonderful  malediction — a  master- 
piece of  malediction,  in  diplomatic 
and  affectionate  style : 

*  So  fkr  from  wishing  to  prophesy 
evil,  Frederic  would  prefer  to  an- 
nounce nothing  but  prosperity.  Yet 
he  is  no  prophet,  and  can  but  caU 
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cnlate  the  fbtnre  according  to  given 
facts.  He  might  cite  the  case  of 
Caesar  and  the  Ides  of  March  (but 
be  allows  the  case  is  not  in  point). 
The  catastrophe  of  GeBsar  is  not  to 
be  feared  by  your  majesty  (no — no, 
certainly  not).  And  if  presenti- 
ments about  the  future  should,'  he 
says, '  give  your  majesty  pain,  I  can, 
as  well  as  another,  cover  the  preci- 
pice with  flowers.' 

The  good  brother  and  uncle  of 
Oustavus,  as  he  signs  himself,  is 
here  too  modest ;  disappointment 
did  make  him  a  prophet  when  he 
associated  the  fate  of  Gsesar  with 
that  of  Ghistavus. 

The  character  of  Gustavus  III. 
was  such,  however,  as  to  be  entirely 
unfitted  for  the  possession  of  arbi- 
trary power ;  and  during  the  twenty 
years  of  his  reign,  such  good  quali- 
ties as  he  possessed  were  gradually 
overpowered  by  the  vanities,  chi- 
merical fancies  and  follies  which 
found  no  restraint  either  in  his 
public  or  domestic  life.  The  first 
ten  years  of  his  reign  contrast, 
however,  very  favourably  with  the 
last  ten,  during  which  he  grew  im- 
patient of  all  opposition,  set  at 
defiance  public  opinion  in  Sweden, 
squandered  the  revenues  of  the 
country  in  vain  show  and  prodi- 
galities, and  treated  with  contempt 
all  the  privileges  of  every  order  in 
the  state,  till  at  last  his  head  was 
completely  turned,  and  his  vain 
imagination  exalted  to  a  height  in- 
accessible to  human  reason.  As  a 
fit  prelude  to  the  magnificent  part 
he  aspired  to  play  in  the  aflairs  of 
Europe,  and  as  an  example  to  Louis 
XVI.,  he  perpetrated  a  second  coup 
d^JStatBeyentoen  years  after  the  first; 
and  the  indignation  and  reveng^fiil 
feelings  aroused  by  this  last  violent 
exhibition  of  arbitrary  power  found 
vent  in  the  conspiracy  which  com- 
passed his  assassination. 

During  the  first  half  of  his  reign 
he  governed  more  or  less  with  l^e 
aid  of  the  Diet,  established  a  free 
press,  complete    religious    liberty, 


and  the  order  of  Yasa  for  tiie  en* 
coun^ementof  industry  and  liberty ; 
he  abolished  torture,  and  reformed 
the  courts  of  justice.  But  the  thea- 
tre was  the  especial  object  of  his 
care.  He  built  among  other  edi- 
fices the  Royal  Theatre  in  Stock- 
holm,  on  whose  stage  he  introduced 
the  opera,  and  bestowed  an  extra- 
vagant deal  of  pains  and  money  on 
the  encouragement  of  scenic  tastes. 
His  passion  for  figuring  himself  as 
a  stage  hero  grew  into  something 
like  insanity.  His  nature  was  es- 
sentially theatrical :  he  was  a  stage 
king,  a  stage  hero ;  and  even  in  t£e 
most  exemplary  period  of  his  reign 
his  passion  for  theatrical  display, 
both  on  and  off  the  stage,  was  such 
as  to  stupify  foreign  ambassadors. 
The  supreme  happiness  of  a  royal 
existence  for  Gustavus  was  to  be 
theatrical  director,  author,  and  ma- 
nager all  at  once.  To  distribute 
rdles,  preside  at  rehearsals,  give 
directions  about  stage  dresses  and 
decorations,  and  pass  his  nights 
on  the  stage,  behind  the  scenes,  or 
in  an  opera  box,  was  for  him  the 
highest  of  duties.  But  the  illusions 
of  the  stage  by  night  were  not 
enough  for  him ;  he  passed  his  days 
too  in  getting  up  scenes  of  show  and 
masquerade.  Classic  trf^bdies  and 
comedies,  dramas  and  ballets,  pro- 
logues, operas,  heroic  and  lyrical 
musical  performances,  extravagan- 
zas of  all  kinds,  were  not  sufficient ; 
ho  must  have  day  masquerades, 
running  at  the  ring  and  quintain, 
tournaments  and  carrousels,  mysti- 
fications and  disguises  of  every 
surprising  character.  He  delighted 
in  wearing  his  stage  dress  long  after 
the  performance  was  over.  As  king 
of  the  Gauls  he  would  appear  at 
the  supper  table,  adorned  with  a 
scarf  presented  to  him  by  the  beau- 
tiful sister  of  the  handsome  Fersen ; 
or  he  would  appear  in  the  lists  on 
horseback  as  Melea^r,  between  two 
Mr  Swedes  attired  as  Diana  and 
Atalanta. 

Sometimes    the     whole     court 
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would  be  attired  to  represent  scenes 
of  past  times  or  foreign  conntries. 
On  one  occasion,  at  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania's,  we  hear  of  a  fSte  *  in- 
geniouslj  contrived '  to  represent 
*  ths  nuMrriage  of  aeon  of  the  Emperor 
of  Chdna.*  All  the  dresses  and  de- 
corations of  the  apartments  were 
made  to  harmonise  with  the  cos- 
tume of  the  country,  and  M.  Bejlon 
(of  the  French  embassy)  supported 
the  character  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror with  an  ease  and  an  apropos 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
On  the  2nd  of  May  1777  there  was 
a  little  fl&te  in  the  queen's  apart- 
ments, to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
the  king's  sister,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  ambassadors.  At  midnight^ 
during  the  ball,  two  heralds,  pre- 
ceded by  warlike  music  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  brilliant  procession,  en- 
tered and  challenged  by  proclama- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  king,  the 
Duke  of  Sudermania  and  all  his 
knights  to  a  tournament.  Still 
stranger  was  the  festive  reception 
given  to  Prince  Frederic  on  his 
arrival  at  the  palace  of  Gripsholm 
afber  an  absence.  He  expected, 
naturally,  to  find  the  palace  inha- 
bited, but  the  avenues,  gates,  and 
courts  were  all  deserted  ;  not  a 
creature  was  to  be  seen,  the  very 
sentinels  had  disappeared,  and  doors 
and  windows  were  closed  as  if  the 
palace  were  abandoned.  The  prince, 
with  his  suite,  force  an  entrance 
and  wander  through  the  apart- 
ments, where  they  find  nobody  but 
a  few  peasants  wandering  about 
in  a  scared  way  and  in  mournful 
silence.  Then  groans  and  sighs 
aore  heard,  and  then  as  a  reward  for 
the  valour  of  tiie  prince,  the  palace 
ifl  liberated  from  enchantment  and 
flooded  with  light  in  an  instant. 
The  roar  of  cannon  and  a  chorus  of 
voices  and  music  announce  that  its 
magical  thraldom  is  over.  The 
palace  is  filled  with  a  splendidly 
dressed  crowd,  who  have  been 
hiding  in  every  comer,  and  a  bril- 
liant ball  commences.    By  degrees 


Gustavus  exacted  from  his  nobility 
and  courtiers  attendance  and  expen- 
diture on  his  court  and  theatrical 
extravagances  with  tyrannical  se- 
verity. The  main  road  to  his  &vour 
was  by  humouring  him  in  his 
bizarre  caprices  and  his  ridiculous 
despotism.  Old  gentlemen,  married 
ladies,  and  young  girls  were  ex* 
pected  to  accompany  the  king  on 
the  stage  if  he  wished  it.  In  1783, 
when  his  own  piece,  Le  Oomte 
iTRelmfeUf  was  played,  he  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  five  hundred 
notes  of  invitation  to  insure  a  plea- 
sant audience,  assisted  at  all  the 
rehearsals,  and  gave  the  performers 
lessons  in  acting  and  declamation.  If 
any  of  the  more  privileged  members 
of  his  court  remonstrated,  he  always 
replied  that  his  first,  his  celebrated 
cotip  d'Htaty  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
hearsal of  an  opera.  So  that  there 
was  retributive  justice  in  the  scene 
of  his  assassination,  for  he  was  shot 
in  the  Royal  Theatre  which  he  had 
himself  built,  and  which  had  been 
so  often  the  scene  of  his  follies. 

These  extravagant  amusements 
were  accompanied  with  enormous 
expenditure,  for  while  ordinarily  a 
hundred  persons  were  entertained 
at  the  royal  table,  at  Drottningholm 
three  hundred  courtiers  were  lodged 
in  the  royal  residence,  and  at  Grips- 
holm,  in  a  desert  spot,  Gustavus 
erected  a  new  palace,  a  bad  copy  of 
Versailles,  to  which  everything  had 
to  be  brought  at  enormous  expense ; 
and  rumour  said  that  Ghistavua 
sought  this  retired  spot  to  live  a 
life  of  debauch  with  his  courtiers, 
and  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his 
people. 

To  defray  the  cost  of  such  ex- 
travagance, Gustavus  was  obliged 
natuially  to  have  resource  to  violent 
financial  measures.  One  of  the 
strangest  of  these  was  a  royal  mo- 
nopoly in  the  manufieMsture  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors;  he  became  a  royal 
distiller,  in  ficty  so  that  Bellman, 
the  Swedish  poet,  said  to  Gustavus 
on  meeting  with  a  drunken  peasant. 
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*  Sire,  here's  a  royalist.'  He  wea- 
ried, moreover,  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles with  contiiinal  requests  for 
subsidies,  and  made  similar  appli- 
cations to  other  powers,  at  the  risk 
of  giving  offence  to  his  best  ally. 
All  these  extravagancies  of  Gns- 
tavns  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  M.  de  Vergennes,  now 
Minister  of  Foreign  .Ajffairs  at  Ver- 
sailles, who  instructed  his  ambas- 
sador at  Stockholm  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Swedish  king  on 
the  subject.  The  residence  of  the 
king  at  Gripsholm  especially,  seemed 
to  M.  de  Vergennes  an  imprudent 
habit,  contracted  in  imitation  of 
other  European  sovereigns.  But 
none  of  the  wise  counsels  of  M.  de 
Vergennes  were  followed  with  any 
effect,  and  the  discontent  of  all  the 
four  orders  became  more  strongly 
marked  year  by  year,  increased, 
moreover,  by  the  machinations  of 
Russian  agents  in  the  capital,  who 
never  lost  hope  of  restoring  the 
constitution  of  1720.  In  1786  there 
was  open  rupture  between  the 
king  and  the  Diet  on  the  eve  of 
their  dissolution ;  the  Diet  presented 
him  before  its  conclusion  with  a  list 
of  grievances,  which  he  reused  to 
receive,  saying  that  he  trusted  a  long 
time  would  elapse  before  he  should 
again  have  need  of  their  services. 

GhistavuB,  most  unhappy  in  his 
domestic  life,  and  sensible  of  the 
disgust  and  ill-feeling  which  his 
wild  extravagancies  had  aroused, 
incited  by  the  suggestions  of  Eng- 
land and  Prussia  now  in  alliance, 
became  at  this  time  insane  enough  to 
look  to  war  with  Russia  as  a  means 
for  reinstating  himself  in  public 
favour.  His  difficulty,  however, 
was  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
should  make  Russia  the  aggressor, 
for  he  could  not  conmience  an 
aggressive  war  himself,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Diet. 

True  to  his  theatrical  instincts, 
he  dressed  up  some  Finland  pea- 
sants as  Russians,  and  paid  them 
to  fire  on  his  own  troops,  and 
straightway  addressed  an  ultimatum 


to  the  court  of  Russia.  Redresg 
being  of  course  reftised,  Gustavus 
decliu^  war,  and  proceeded  to  Fin- 
land with  a  little  army,  when  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  called  the 
conspiracy  of  Anjala,  among  the 
discontented  nobles,  both  in  his 
army  and  at  Stockholm,  for  de- 
throning him.  They  treated  witii 
the  empress,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  officers  revised  to  obey  the 
orders  of  Oustavus,  who,  left  alone 
with  a  small  number  of  fieiithftd 
followers,  was  in  a  desperate  situa- 
tion, when  he  received  news  that 
the  Danes,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Russian  empress,  had  invaded 
Sweden  and  menaced  Gk>thenburg. 
Gustavus,  on  hearing  intelligenoe^ 
which  might  seem  an  additional 
calamity,  cried,  *  I  am  saved. ' 
He  contrived  to  escape  from  his 
army,  crossed  the  Baltic,  avoided 
Stockholm,  and  by  appealing  in  a 
spirited  way  to  the  patriotism  of 
Dalecarlian  peasants,  the  hereditaij 
defenders  of  the  Swedish  monarchy; 
he  raised  in  a  few  days  an  army 
of  six  thousand  men,  and  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Gothenburg.  His 
bold  and  rapid  march,  and  the  in- 
tervention of  France,  England,  and 
Prussia,  compelled  the  Danes  to 
desist  from  the  assault  of  Gothen^ 
burg  and  to  evacuate  Sweden,  and 
the  admiration  which  this  sudden 
display  of  energy  excited  in  a  brave 
nation,  the  contempt  which  they 
felt  for  an  aristocracy  plotting 
against  their  sovereign,  almost  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  holding  a 
treacherous  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  entirely  conciliated  for  the 
moment  the  feelings  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  entry  of  Gustavus 
into  Stockholm  was  a  triumph.  A 
reaction  took  place,  of  which  Gus- 
tavus might  have  profited  to  regain 
his  popularity  if  he  had  known 
moderation.  In  the  first  flush  of 
victory  and  gratitude  to  the  brave 
peasantry  who  had  risen  at  his 
summons  he  convoked  together  a 
Diet,  but  he  made  use  of  his  own  re- 
conquered popularity  with  the  lower 
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xjrders,  to  overwhelm  the  nobility 
-with  violence  and  haughtiness.  He 
addressed  them  in  words  only  nsed 
to  servants,  and  forced  upon  them 
an  act  called  the  'Act  of  Surety 
and  Union,*  by  which  he  deprived 
them  of  all  their  privileges.  He 
arbitrarily  arrested  several  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  nobles ;  and 
finally  collected  a  drunken  rabble, 
influenced  by  incendiary  denuncia- 
tion of  the  nobility,  around  the 
council-house,  supported  by  regi- 
ments of  artillery  and  by  the  town 
militia  all  in  readiness ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  demonstration  Qus- 
tavus  demanded  of  the  nobility  a 
financial  vote,  by  which  he  was  to 
have  the  right  of  receiving  the 
taxes  for  an  unlimited  period. 
*  Thus,'  saidM.  de  Pons,  the  French 
minister,  'Gustavus  III.  has  ob- 
tained, by  means  of  the  three  in- 
ferior orders,  the  guarantee  of  his 
debts,  and  the  absence  of  any  limit 
for  the  revision  of  taxes.  Qustavus 
m.  has  ruined  his  country,  and 
has  burdened  it  with  twenty- one 
millions  of  rix  dollars  of  debt.  Gus- 
tavus  m.  has  taken  possession  of 
absolute  power  by  force,  and  must 
keep  it  by  force.' 

To  make  the  words  of  M.  de  Pons 
more  true,  Gustavus  shut  up  two  of 
the  nobility,  whom  he  had  arrested 
against  all  principles  of  Swedish  law, 
in  a  fortress.  One  of  the  conspirators 
of  Anjala  was  beheaded,  others  were 
sentenced  to  death,  and  the  rest  im- 
prisoned or  exiled,  and  a  painM 
anxiety  spread  through  the  country, 
for  the  most  intimate  Mends  of 
Gustavus  all  besought  him  in  vain 
to  be  merciful,  and  hitherto  he  had 
shown  the  greatest  repugnance  to 
signing  any  sentence  of  death. 

But  Gustavus  had  far  other 
thoughts  than  Sweden  in  his  head, 
when  proceeding  to  these  extremi- 
ties. His  object  was  to  make  am,  ez- 
ample  for  Louis  XVL,  and  show  him 
how  a  revolution  might  be  put  down, 
for  the  affairs  of  France  now  dis- 
tracted his  attention,  and  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  French  revolution 


filled  him  with  a  contemptuous  pity ; 
his  earnest  desire  was  to  arrange 
his  home  difficulties  as  speedily  as 
possible,  in  order  to  give  all  his  at^ 
tention  to  the  settlement  of  French 
affairs.  To  save  France,  la  deU- 
ciewe  Fnmce,  the  country  of  his 
predilection, — and  where  if  it  were 
not  for  his  position  as  king,  and 
his  hopes  of  making  it  subservient 
to  his  passion  for  ambitious  display, 
he  would  wish  to  have  been  bom, 
— ^was  become  the  great  dream  of 
his  life. 

And  after  all — ^if  we  can  suppose 
the  first  duty  of  a  king  is  not  to  his 
own  people — the  relations  of  Gus- 
tavus with  France,  and  his  desire 
to  make  a  good  figure  in  the  eyes 
of  French  notabilities,  show  off  the 
best  qualities  of  his  nature. 

Gustavus  had  been  very  anxious 
after  the  accomplishment  of  his  first 
coup  d'etat,  his  great  masterpiece, 
to  know  bow  it  would  be  received 
by  the  gra/ndes  dames,  his  illustrious 
feminine  friends  in  France — ^Ma- 
dame d'Egmont,  Madame  de  la 
Marck,  and  Madame  de  Boufflers. 
The  letters  which  M.  G^ffroy  pub- 
lishes of  these  ladies  are  very  in- 
teresting, as  a  proof  that  there  was 
real  sincerity  at  the  bottom  of  that 
liberalism  which  was  in  vogue  in 
the  salons  of  some  of  the  French 
nobility  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Madame  d'Egmont  was  the 
daughter  of  the  notorious  Mar6chal 
de  Richelieu,  and  was  idolised  by 
her  reprobate  father  amid  all  the 
dissipations  of  his  vicious  life. 
She  was  married  at  sixteen  to  the 
0)mte  d'Egmont,  the  greatest  noble 
of  the  Low  Countries.  Horace 
Walpole  writes  of  her  '  as  delight- 
ftiUy  pretty  and  gay  and  conver- 
sable;' but  there  exist  letters  and 
other  opinions  of  her  contempora- 
ries to  prove  that  this  is  a  very 
insufficient  description  of  Madame 
d'Egmont.  Another  account  speaks 
of  her  as  having  an  indescribable 
grace  and  sweetness  of  manner. 
'  She  was  possessed  of  a  charming 
beauty,  a  fiae  intellect,  and  a  noble 
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style  of  politeness,  with  exqiiisite 
manners,  and  refined  elegance,  be- 
neath which  one  conld  divine  an 
early  death/  (She  died  at  thirty- 
three.)  In  addition  to  all  which 
her  correspondence  with  Chistayns 
gives  proof  of  a  generous,  ardent, 
and  romantic  enthusiasm  tempered 
with  a  gentle  melancholy  not  un- 
fitting in  one  destined  to  a  prema- 
ture end :  even  on  the  approach  of 
death,  when  no  longer  able  to  hold 
hold  the  pen,  she  roused  all  her 
thoughts  and  energies  to  dictate 
letters  of  generous  and  liberal  coun- 
sel to  Gustavus. 

For  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
most  to  the  credit  of  Chistavus  that 
he  inspired  a  very  vivid  interest  in 
these  ladies,  an  interest  seemingly 
of  quite  irreproachable  character, 
for  the  Gomtesse  de  la  Marck  was 
past  fifly  years  of  age,  and  Madame 
de  Boufflers  was  forty-seven ;  and 
the  real  secret  of  the  passionate 
desire  which  all  evinced  for  the 
success  of  Gustavus  as  a  model 
king,  was  the  contrast  which  they 
drew,  both  expressedlv  and  tacitly, 
between  the  possibly  nopeless  con- 
dition of  French  afiairs  tmder  so 
despicable  and  interminable  a  reign 
as  that  of  the  hlasS  Louis  XV.,  and 
the  brilliant  auspices  under  which 
the  young  and  amiable  descendant 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  capable  of 
taking  interest  in  the  stirring 
thoughts  of  the  time,  was  com- 
mencing a  new  reign  in  the  North. 

These  noble  ladies  then,  consider- 
ing the  anarchical  state  of  things  in 
Sweden,  and  the  hopeful  opinion 
which  they  formed  of  the  character 
of  Gustavus,  approved  of  his  first 
^  coup  d*Stat^^  with  some  reserva- 
tions, however,  and  each  with  re- 
iterated warnings  of  the  dangers 
and  responsibility  of  too  absolute  a 
power. 

The  interest  of  the  correspond- 
ence naturally  increases  with  the 
commencement  of  the  reig^  of 
Louis  XVL  ;  and  bv  his  lady  cor- 
respondents, and  by  his  ambassador 
Creutz  and  the  Comte  de  Provence, 


afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was 
kept  well  informed  of  all  that  passed 
at  the  French  Court,  and  of  tiie  ge* 
neral  movement  of  national  opinion. 

Gustavus,  from  tiie  year  1786  te 
1 79 1,  had  the  advantage  of  having' 
for  correspondent  one  of  the  most 
capable  persons,  both  from  talent 
and  from  position,  of  thro  wing  every 
light  on  the  state  of  French  affairs, 
2^ame  de  Stael. 

Li  her  letters  written  before  the 
first  visible  upheavings  of  revolu- 
lutionary  movement,  Madame  de 
Stael  records  many  events  and  mots 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  society, 
such  as  the  following  relating  to  the 
the  Cardinal  de  Boban :  Les  BoTians 
rentrent  dans  Vordre  de  la  noblesse^ 
iU  se  dSshonorent ;  and  what  exceeds 
the  idea  which  the  following  speech 
related  of  Calonne  gives  of  his  levity 
— a  speech  uttered  by  him,  not  in 
his  cabinet,  but  openly  at  a  large 
dinner  party  ?  The  conversation 
had  been  turning  on  the  large  for- 
tunes made  by  the  ministers  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and  some  lamented  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  get  rich 
so  rapidly  in  the  same  way :  *  Par- 
donnez-moi,'  said  Calonne,  '  le  m6* 
tier  n'est  pas  g&t^.* 

On  the  approach  of  the  French 
revolution  the  correspondence  of 
Madame  de  Stael  necessarily  as- 
sumes a  greater  interest,  and  the 
marginal  notes  of  Gustavus,  both  to 
her  letters  and  those  of  the  Baron 
de  Stael,  certify  to  the  anxiety 
with  which  he  was  observing  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  great  cata- 
strophe at  hand. 

Ghistavushadindeed  the  strongest 
motive  to  take  interest  in  Fr^ch 
affairs,  for  in  a  second  visit  to  France 
in  1784  he  had  extracted  a  secret 
treatvout  ofthe  French  government, 
by  wnich  not  only  did  France  engage 
to  continue  her  usual  yearly  sub- 
sidies to  Sweden,  agreed  on  by  the 
previous  convention,  but  she  stipu- 
lated further  to  pay  GKistavus  the 
sum  of  1,200,000  livres  in  six  years 
and  to  support  Sweden  in  case  of 
attack    from  the  north.      But    it 
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would  be  nnjust  to  put  down  the 
sympathies  of  Gnstayns  for  France 
entirely  to  interested  motives.  In- 
deed it  had  been  strange  if  his 
second  visit  to  France  had  not  left 
him  pleasant  reminiscences,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  be  more  f^ted  and 
caressed  than  he  then  was  on  all 
sides.  He  arrived  in  Paris,  travel- 
ling incognito  as  the  Comte  de 
Hfi^a,  in  Jane  1784,  after  a  jour- 
ney to  Italy ;  and  having  driven 
first  to  the  Baron  de  Stael's,  he 
went  the  same  evening  to  Ver- 
sailles.  Louis  XVI.  had  been  shoot- 
ing that  day  at  Rambouillet,  when  a 
courier  of  M.  de  Vergennes  informed 
him  of  the  arrival  of  the  King  of 
Sweden.  The  king,  leaving  Mon- 
sieur his  next  brother  to  sup  with  the 
shooting  party,  ordered  his  carriage 
at  once,  helped  himself  to  put  the 
horses  to,  and  started  for  Versailles. 
When  arrived  there,  as  no  one  ex- 
pected him,  he  found  no  valets  to 
dress  him,  and  no  keys  to  his  ward- 
robe; he  was  dressed  however  by 
the  first  comers,  but  in  such  haste 
that  he  appeared  before  his  guest 
with  one  shoe  with  a  red  heel  and 
gold  buckle,  the  other  with  a  black 
heel  and  silver  buckle,  and  the  rest 
of  his  attire  was  equally  ill-matched. 
The  Comte  de  Haga  supped  with 
king,  queen,  and  royal  family  in 
the  little  apartments  of  Louis  XV. 
No  spectacle  or  amusement  which 
could  be  invented  was  spared  for  the 
Swedish  king:  the  opera  during 
three  weeks  brought  on  the  boards 
nine  grand  musical  dramas  for  him. 
The  Com^die  Fran9aise  was  equally 
magnificent.  Marie  Antoinette  gave 
him  a  fairy  night  fete  at  her  pretty 
palace,  the  Little  Trianon,  when  the 
English  Grarden  was  illuminated, 
suppers  were  laid  in  the  bosquets, 
and  the  Swedish  officers  and  guests 
were  so  numerous  that  Ghistavus 
mieht  almost  have  thought  himself 
in  his  own  country.  The  queen  and 
royal  family  passed  from  table  to 
table  and  spoke  graciously  to  their 
Swedish  visitors,  and  Gustavus,  de- 
lighted, said  the  scene  was  one  of 
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true  enchantment,  worthy  of  the 
Champs  Elys^es.  Nor  was  Gustavus 
less  pleased  with  wandering  about 
Paris  by  day  like  a  simple  citizen, 
and  mixing  in  the  crowds  on  the 
boulevards,  then  so  gay,  so  fresh, 
and  so  brilliant  with  their  manifold 
costumes  distinctive  of  the  various 
classes,  and  with  their  gilded  equi- 
pages. Often  he  said  later,  in  dis- 
gust at  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
north,  that  he  had  resolved  upon 
abdication,  after  which  he  would 
buy  an  h6tel  on  the  boulevards  for 
his  old  age  and  there  spend  his  life. 

France  was  to  him  an  Armida- 
garden  of  delight.  *  La  delicieuso 
France,'  he  terms  it  in  his  letters, 
without  whose  preservation  as  it  then 
was  Gustavus  thought  the  world 
was  barely  habitable.  As  soon, 
then,  as  the  first  signs  of  revolu- 
tionary trouble  appeared,  Gustavus 
made  aU  haste  to  shuffle  off  his 
difficulties  with  Russia,  and  gave 
his  undivided  attention  to  French 
affairs.  He  had  every  hope  at  first 
of  engaging  his  late  enemy  Cathe- 
rine to  ally  herself  with  him  in  tho 
part  he  meditated  pla3ring,  but  tho 
Russian  empress  only  deluded  him 
and  his  ambassador  by  holding  out 
vague  tantalising  expectations,  and 
carefully  avoided  all  positive  en- 
gagements. 

Our  intercourse  with  Ghistavus 
introduces  us  to  a  very  lively  per- 
sonage, and  enables  us  to  make 
use  of  the  eyes  of  M.  d'Escars,  a 
French  nobleman  of  the  old  rc- 
gimey  of  indomitably  good  spirits, 
who  was  travelling  about  German 
courts  in  the  jauntiest  manner  pos- 
sible as  diplomatic  agent  for  the 
Comte  d'Artois,  and  observed,  to 
use  his  own  easy  phrase,  *  la  scene 
ext^rieure  de  la  Revolution  des 
premieres  logos.*  Happy  M.  d'Es- 
cars!  however  tragic  was  the  con- 
dition of  France  and  of  eviigres 
living  at  Coblentz  and  Aix-la-Cha- 
peUe  on  very  low  diet,  it  did  not 
prevent  Mm  from  taking  all  the 
amusement  he  could  in  his  progress 
through  foreign  courts.     '  La  Revo- 
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lution,'  he  says,  slightly  explanato- 
rily and  with  an  evident  air  of 
retrospective  satisfaction,  *n'avait 
pas  encore  fait  breche  k  ma  fortnne.' 
M.  le  Baron  d'Escars  (created  a 
dnke  under  the  Restoration)  was 
an  important  person,  for  he  was 
plenipotentiary  of  the  princes  and 
the  counter  revolutionary  party  at 
the  court  of  Gustavus,  and  was  still 
at  Stockholm  when  Gustavus  was 
assassinated.  He  was  bom  in  1747, 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  guards 
of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  then  a  colo- 
nel of  dragoons ;  and  was  one  of 
those  reckless  devoted  gentlemen 
of  the  old  noblesse  who  would  lead 
a  minuet,  fight  a  duel,  or  storm  a 
fortress,  with  equal  alacrity.  Before 
being  accredited  to  Gustavus,  M. 
d'Escars  had  been  paying  a  series 
of  visits  among  the  little  German 
courts  to  test  their  principles.  He 
generally  found  them  excellent, 
none  of  them  inclining  to  the  French 
revolution  in  any  way ;  but  there 
were  exceptional  cases,  however, 
where  he  fell  into  some  doubt.  The 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg  was  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  among  the 
Grerman  princes  of  the  last  century. 
Ho  gave  an  impulse  to  education, 
industry,  and  agriculture,  which 
has  lasted  to  the  present  time.  M, 
d'Escars  was  a  little  disgusted  with 
this  reforming  mania,  and  thought 
it  could  lead  to  no  good.  The  duke 
did  not  take  eagerly  either  to  the 
proposition  of  an  anti-revolutionary 
crusade.  *  Avec  sa  petite  armde  de 
six  a  mille  hommes,'  says  M.  d'Escars 
disdainfully,  *  et  sa  16gion  de  bri- 
gands, il  se  croyait  a  I'abri  des  max- 
imes  fran9aises.*  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  too,  gave  him  cause  for 
suspicion.  He  was  above  sixty,  and 
out  of  health,  and  altogether 
possessed  by  an  Anglo-Amencan 
nmnme  Thomson,  afterwards  Comte 
de  Rumford,  known  later,  M.  d'Es- 
cars adds,  by  his  soups  and  his 
chimneys  a  la  Rumford.  M.  d'Escars 
was  inquisitive  enough  to  look  into 
the  writings  by  which  Thomson  had 
captivated   the    confidence    of  the 


elector.  He  found  nothing  to  ad- 
mire in  them ;  the  pompous  pre- 
faces put  him  in  mind  of  M.  Necker, 
and  in  looking  ftirther,  he  recog- 
nised all  the  philosophical  baggage 
*  de  ce  Genevois.'  But,  on  the 
whole,  M.  d'Escars  found  the  Ger- 
man princes  extremely  pleasant, 
with  complete  harmony  of  views 
about  the  French  revolution.  He 
snuffs  with  delight  the  rich  air  of 
old  feudalism  lingering  about  the 
medisBval  courts.  Perhaps  the  most 
pleasant  visit  on  the  whole  was  to 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Passau,  the 
Cardinal  d'Auersberg,  at  his  palace 
on  the  Danube.  In  fact,  his  time 
passed  so  pleasantly  there,  that  ho 
seems  to  have  forgotten  to  speak 
about  politics  at  all.  The  first  time 
he  presented  himself  at  the  palace 
of  the  prince  bishop,  he  dined  with 
him  and  sat  between  the  prince 
bishop  and  his  niece.  *La  chere 
etait  allemande  il  est  vrai,  mais 
somptueuse  et  tres-honney  les  vins  du 
Rhm  et  de  Hongrie  en  abondance 
et  parfaits,  la  comtesse  prevenante 
et  aimable.'  The  conversation  of 
the  cardinal  was  that  of  a  ban  et 
digne  homme,  and  not  revolutionary 
by  any  means ;  he  asked  for  news 
of  all  the  French  ambassadors  who 
had  been  at  Vienna.  After  dinner, 
as  the  weather  was  too  bad  for 
the  cardinal  to  promenade  his  gnest 
in  his  English  garden,  he  proposed 
to  take  him  to  the  opera.  En  effet 
M.  d'Escars  and  the  cardinal,  and 
the  comtesse  his  niece,  and  grand 
dean  of  the  chapter,  go  in  a  car- 
riage together.  They  enter  the  most 
delightful  box  of  all  and  the  best 
decorated.  The  theatre  had  a 
charming  interior,  though  a  Httle 
small,  and  was  foil  of  ladies  dressed 
to  perfection.  An  imposing  stroke 
of  the  fiddle-bow  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  prince ;  the  audience 
clap  hands,  applaud  their  sovereign, 
who  responds  all  round  with  the 
most  affable  salutations.  A  drop 
scene  perfectly  well  painted  is  drawn 
up,  and  we  have  the  celebrated 
opera    Mozart's    Don  Juan,     The 
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cardinal  was  most  affable  to  M. 
d'Escars,  called  his  attention  to 
everything  remarkable  in  the  honse, 
told  him  the  names  of  all  the  pretty- 
women  and  of  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, and  after  every  act  ices 
and  refreshment  of  nnexceptionable 
kinds  were  brought  into  the  salon 
behind  the  box. 

M.  d*Escars  was  invited  again  on 
the  morrow,  and  the  good  cardinal, 
*ce    bon   et   digne   honmie,'    sent 
a  carriage  to  his  inn  for  him  with 
six    horses,  with  an  outrider  be- 
fore, and  two  heiduques  and  foot- 
men   behind.      The  weather  was 
splendid.     After  dinner  the  cardi- 
nal took  him  to  his  English  garden, 
which  he  conld  not  show  him  the 
day  before.  M.d'Escars  was  charmed 
with  this  walk  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  but  he  makes  his  descrip- 
tion of  majestic  rivers,  &c.,  brief, 
evidently    having    as    much    con- 
tempt for  descriptive  writing  as  for 
writing  of  all  kinds.   All  the  people 
they  meet  in  their  walk,  gardeners 
or  others,  go  down  on  their  knees, 
and  the  cardinal  distributes  bene- 
dictions right  and  lefb.   *  Au  retour 
decettesamte  et  dSlwiettse  promenade^ 
nous  rentr^es  au  chateau.     **  La 
soiree  est  longue,*'  me  dit  le  bon 
prince,  "  j*aurai  chez  moi  un  petit 
bal."     "Aliens,  monseig^eur,"   r6- 
pondis-je,  "  hier  opera,  aujourd'hui 
bal ;  qui  pent  se  refuser  k  une  si 
douce  vie  ?" '    The  ball-room  was  of 
the  finest,  of  the  best  decorated  and 
lighted  M.  d'Escars  ever  saw.  There 
were  at  least  fifteen  or  eighteen 
chandeliers  of  Bohemian  glass  of 
wonderful  lustre.     The  ball  was  de- 
lightfal ;  as  the  dancers  passed  by 
the  prince  bishop  and  M.  d'Escars 
and  the  countess  seated  together, 
the  cardinal  would  call  a  lady  to 
him,  introduce  her,  tell  her  age,  ask 
M.  d'Escars  to  remark  her  figure  so 
fine  and  pliant,  and  her  clear  fresh 
colour,  and  each  of  them,  after  a 
little  caress  and  a  compliment  from 
his   eminence,   went    on    waltzing 
away.     '  Ce  fiit,'  cries  M.  d'Escars 
pathetically,  *  ce  fut  le  coeur  penetr6 


de  reconnaissance  et  d'un  vif  regret 
que  je  pris  cong6  d*un  si  digne 
pr^lat.  Je  n'imaginais  pas  que  Ton 
p{it  mener  une  vie  plus  d^licieuse 
que  celle  de  la  cour  de  Passau.' 

Such  was  the  paradisaical  state  of 
a  prince  bishop  before  the  revolu- 
tion which  M.  d'Escars  so  much  de- 
tested.    M.  d'Escars  paints  himself, 
and  as  he  was  the  chosen  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  of  the  princes, 
one  may  have  through  him  some 
notion  of  what  elements  it  was  com- 
posed. M.  de  Calonne,  he  who  said, 
*•  Le  metier  n'est  pas  g4t6,'  was  made 
their  minister  of  finance ;  of  his  pru- 
dence some  estimate  may  be  formed 
by  the  fact  of  his  going  to  Vienna 
and  exhibiting  himself  at  a  public 
ball    when    his    chief   the    Gomte 
d'Artois   (afterwards  Charles   X.) 
had  been  requested  not  to  come 
there  by  the  emperor,  on  account  of 
the  danger  it  might  cause  the  royal 
family  of  France,  who  were  then  in 
an  extremely  critical  situation.  But 
Louis  XVl.  and  Marie  Antoinette 
had    no  more  dangerous  enemies 
than  this  party  of  the  princes,  whose 
maxim  was,  *  What  is  it  to  us  whe- 
ther we  have  a  Louis  XVI.,  Louis 
XVn.,  or  Charles  X  for  King  of 
France  P  Perish  rather  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette  than  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  rSgime  and  of  abso- 
lute monarchy.'     This  part  of  the 
Smigration^  after  having  been  com- 
pelled   by  the    representations   of 
Marie  Antoinette  to  remove  the  seat 
of  their  operations  from  Turin,  had 
settled  at  Coblentz  and  Worms  in 
1791.     The  Comte  d'Artois,  with  a 
bevv  of  mistresses  to  keep  up  Ver- 
sailles traditions,  held  court  at  Co- 
blentz, and  was  the  accepted  head  of 
the  party  of  the  princes,  composed 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  the  princes 
of  Polignac,  the  Marshal  de  Broglie, 
&c.,  and  all  who  held  in  profound 
pity  the  weakness  of  Louis  XVI.  in 
attempting  any  compromise   with 
the  new  ideas.     With  or  without 
Louis    XVI.,   absolute    monarchy, 
pure  and  simple,  was  the  programme 
of  this  party.     It  was  in  vain  for 
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the  nnliappy  monarcli  to  pronounce 
public  condemnation  on  their  dan- 
gerous activity ;  they  replied  his 
public  manifestos  did  not  represent 
his  true  opinions,  which  they  must 
interpret,  as  they  best  could,  in 
the  true  interest  of  royal  power. 
They  had  arranged  among  them- 
selves what  sort  of  government 
was  desirable  in  France,  and  like 
the  knights  of  Pompey  before 
PharsaHa,  had  disposed  of  all  the 
offices.  They  had  an  army  under 
the  famous  Marshal  de  Broglie, 
which  consisted  mainly  of  officers, 
for  soldiers  were  rare ;  every  gentle- 
man wanted  a  post  suited  to  his 
rank,  and  soldiers  were  required  to 
be  of  an  appearance  not  unworthy 
of  their  fastidious  chiefs.  The  Mar- 
quis d*Autichamp,  a  cavalry  adju- 
tant, struck  at  once  eighty-four 
dragoons  off  from  his  list  because 
the  men  had  not  a  sufficiently 
imposing  air.  The  infantry  were 
drilled  occasionally  with  sticks,  in 
the  absence  of  muskets  ;  as  for  the 
cavalry,  they  were  waitmg  for  the 
five  thousand  horses  promised  by 
Gnstavus.  The  finest  corps  in  the 
army  was  a  body  of  military  nobles 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^, 
who  observed  a  certain  amount  of 
discipline,  which,  however  lax  in  the 
army,  was  compensated  for  by  the 
strictness  of  etiquette  at  the  court 
of  the  Comte  d'Artois  and  his  mis- 
tresses, to  which  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted who  was  not  accompanied  on 
presentation  by  four  gentlemen  to 
attest  the  purity  of  his  principles. 
After  the  revolt  of  the  Braban9ons 
had  been  put  down  by  Austria,  and 
the  failure  of  the  flight  to  Varennes, 
this  party  became  more  audacious 
than  ever.  The  triumph  of  Aus- 
tria was  a  prelude  to  their  own 
—the  extreme  royalists  of  the  As- 
sembly themselves  at  Paris  coun- 
selled departure  for  Coblentz  and 
Worms  in  the  name  of  honour 
and  of  the  king.  Noble  ladies, 
young  and  old,  incited  all  loiterers 
to  depart  for  the  crusade  by  send- 
ing them  distaffs.    Matters  were  all 


arranged  for  an  easy  victory  ;  as  for 
preparation,  the  boot  of  the  Prince 
de  Cond^  and  six  francs'  worth 
of  rope  to  hang  the  chie&  among 
the  Liberals,  were  quite  sufficient 
It  was,  however,  vaguely  supposed 
that  two  millions  of  soldiers  from 
somewhere  or  other  were  advancing 
to  support  the  emigres ;  their  paper, 
the  Journal  of  the  (hunter  Revolts 
tion,  published  at  Coblentz,  an- 
nounced the  fact,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  true ;  if  there  were  any 
doubters,  those  in  the  secret  reas- 
sured them  by  saying  that  the  troops 
only  marched  at  night,  in  order  the 
better  to  surprise  the  democrats. 
The  alliance  of  both  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia  in  their  favour  was 
a  certainty;  but  until  the  arrival 
of  their  troops,  they  accepted  the 
assistance  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Up  to  the  failure  of  the  flight  to 
Yarennes,  Gustavus  had  not  given 
himself  up  to  this  extreme  party. 
But  the  great  chiefs  of  the  European 
coalition,  and  indeed  all  the  leading 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  regarded  the 
unfortunate  Gustavus  and  his  effortB 
to  get  the  lead  of  a  grand  crusade 
against  the  French  revolution  with 
some  pity  and  a  good  deal  of  con- 
tempt. They  did  not  take  the  same 
exalted  view  of  the  genius  displayed 
in  his  own  coujis  d'Htat  as  himself, 
and  doubted  whether  the  miUtary 
and  political  abilities  of  the  Swedish 
king  were  such  as  to  warrant  his 
aspiration  to  become  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Boyalism  on  the  Con- 
tinent, without  a  fleet,  without  an 
army,  without  a  single  available  rix 
dollar  in  his  treasury,  with  no  credit, 
with  a  disaffected  people  of  his  own 
to  deal  with  and  a  terrible  quantity 
of  debt.  The  Empress  Catherine 
replied  to  his  demand  for  Russian 
troops  with  fine  speeches  and  ex- 
cuses, coquetting  all  the  time  in  an 
underhand  way  with  Mirabeau  and 
French  democrats.  Prince  Heniy 
of  Prussia,  the  celebrated  brother 
of  Frederic  the  Great^  was  an 
admirer  of  the  Assemhlee  OonstiiU' 
ante,  and  regarded  his  nephew  aim- 
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plj  as  a  'political  saw-bones,*  a 
'carabin  politique/  and  a  'Don 
Qaixote.'  Neither  did  he  fare  any 
better  in  the  opinion  of  the  Empe- 
rors Joseph  11.  and  Leopold,  both 
of  whom  had  had  opportunity  of 
studying  him  during  their  stay  at 
Florence  in  1783. 

The  former  had  even  qualified 
him,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  Maria 
Christina,  as  '  faux,  petit,  miserable, 
un  petit-maitre  k  la  glace,'  and  had 
made  merry  over  the  appearance 
of  Grustavus,  one  morning  when  he 
paid  him  an  early  visit  at  Florence, 
and  the  Swedish  monarch  was 
roused  from  his  bed  and  obliged  to 
appear  in  his  dressing  gown,  over 
which,  however,  he  hastily  slipped 
his  order  of  the  Polar  Star;  and 
Joseph,  on  his  return  to  Vienna, 
had  a  hero  represented  on  the  stage 
in  a  dressing-gown  decorated  with 
a  polar  star.  Leopold  treated  the 
advances  and  proclamations  of  the 
Swedish  king  as  mere  'rodomon- 
tade ;'  even  Louis  XYL  and  Marie 
Antoinette  did  not  reply  very 
warmly  to  his  chivalrous  offers  of 
assistance,  although  Marie  Antoi- 
nette at  one  time  sent  him  a  gold 
Bword  with  the  inscription  '  Four  la 
defense  des  opprimSa,* 

Baffled  thus  on  all  sides,  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  European 
coalition,  which  was  being  formed 
without  him,  Gustavus  eagerly  ac- 
cepted at  length  the  leadership  of 
the  'party  of  the  princes,'  and 
proclaimed  his  perfect  adherence  to 
their  creed,  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  preservation  of  the  royal  family 
as  the  preservation  of  royal  insti- 
tations,  which  was  to  be  the  object 
of  the  anti-revolutionary  crusade. 

Up  to  the  flight  of  Varennes, 
Gbstavus  had  continued  to  be  in 
constant  communication  with  the 
royal  family,  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  chivalrous 
Fersen,  who  had  made  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  evasion  with 
the  co-operation  of  his  sovereign. 
The  Swedish  king,  in  order  to 
watch  more   closely  over  French 


affairs,  had  come  over  year  by  year 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  failure  of  the  Varennes  elope- 
ment, had  been  seen  walking  out- 
side the  gates  of  the  town,  anxiously 
consulting  his  watch  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  was  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  courier  to  give  him 
news  of  its  successful  issue.  Up  to 
that  period  he  had  been  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  moderate 
royalist  party  and  the  extreme 
views  of  the  party  of  princes ;  but 
afterwards  he  held  a  court  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  surrounded  by  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  Smigration  and  the 
wildest  of  the  ultra-royalists,  and 
entertained  all  the  SmigrSs  nobles 
with  magnificent  hospitality.  Three 
times  a  week  his  table  was  spread 
for  a  hundred  gentlemen,  who  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  dined  princi- 
pally on  potatoes  and  milk.  And  he 
was  regarded  by  the  whole  body  of 
these  wild  exiles  as  their  saviour 
and  hero ;  while  ladies  and  children, 
in  the  privation  of  reverse  of  fortune, 
stretched  out  imploring  arms  as  he 
walked  around,  and  besought  him 
to  lead  them  back  in  triumph  to 
their  country ;  so  that  the  adulation 
which  he  received  on  all  sides  was 
sufficient  to  turn  a  stronger  head 
than  his  own. 

Li  the  Ahnanach  de  Gotha  of 
1 79 1  half  the  engravings  were  de- 
voted to  Gustavus  and  his  family. 
His  self-conceit  became  now  inflated 
beyond  all  bounds ;  like  a  king 
accustomed  to  victory,  he  looked 
from  a  haughty  height  on  the 
Counts  of  Provence  and  D'Artois, 
living  in  refuge  under  his  shadow 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  atid  he  spoke 
with  contempt  of  the  monarchiens 
who  dreamed  of  establishing  a  meta- 
physical government  in  France  of 
the  kind  calling  itself  constitutional. 
In  monarchy  pure  and  simple  was 
the  only  salvation  for  France  and 
the  world ;  and  that  he  intended  to 
re-establish,  if  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine, as  he  still  fondly  hoped,  and 
as  she  deluded  him  into  still  hoping, 
would  only  furnish  him  with  a  <1ue 
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supply  of  roubles  and  Cossacks. 
The  Empress  Catherine,  indeed,  by 
holding  out  a  tantalising  bait  of 
putting  Gustavus  in  a  condition  to 
play  so  brilliant  a  part  in  history, 
managed  to  extract  from  him  the 
advantageous  treaties  of  Yerela  and 
Drottningholm,  after  which  further 
dissimulation  was  not  profitable ; 
the  history  of  the  negotiations  of 
Sweden  with  Russia  about  these 
treaties,  as  contained  in  the  de- 
spatches of  Stedingk,  form  an  admi- 
rable study  for  making  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Russian  diplomacy ;  and  the  inter- 
views of  Stedingk  both  with  the 
empress  and  Prince  Potemkin  are 
scenes  of  Tartar  comedy  as  well  as 
political  events.' 

Inflated,  however,  with  the  adu- 
lation of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  still 
hot  with  his  feverish  dreams  of 
historic  splendour,  Gustavus  III.  re- 
turned to  his  capital  in  August 
1791,  with  the  air  of  a  king  on 
whom  the  destinies  of  mankind 
depended.  He  adopted  the  most 
vigorous  measures  for  protecting 
his  subjects  from  all  revolutionary 
infection,  interdicted  all  news  or 
comments  in  Swedish  papers  about 
French  affairs,  and  forbade  any 
representation  of  a  French  demo- 
crat to  his  Swedish  people,  either 
on  the  stage  or  in  waxwork. 
Still  infatuated  about  the  supply  of 
Russian  roubles  and  Cossacks,  he 
invited  M.  de  Pahlen,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  to  be  his  aide-de-camp 
in  the  approaching  crusade ;  and, 
with  his  usual  theatrical  genius, 
had,  at  the  gates  of  Stockholm,  a 
sort  of  rehearsal  of  his  anticipated 
entry  into  the  gates  of  Paris,  with 
his  troops,  and  M.  de  Pablen  on  his 
right  hand. 

But  just  about  this  time  M. 
d*Escars,  still  travelling  about  as 
diplomatist-in-chief  for  the  princes, 
and  enjoying  himself,  arrived  at 
Stockholm,,  and  gives  us  the  benefit 
of  his  impressions  with  delicious 
frankness.  The  passage  from  Stral- 
sund  had  been  tedious,  but  fortu- 


nately one  Jonas  was  on  board,  a 
noted  conjuror,  and  he  dissipated 
M.  d*Escars'  ennui  during  the  voyage 
very  considerably  by  some  very 
amusing  tricks  of  legerdemain. 
M.  d'Escars  arrived  at  Stockholm 
with  ftill  powers,  signed  by  Mon- 
sieur and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and 
was  received  with  extreme  distinc- 
tion, and  more  attention  was  na- 
turally paid  to  him  than  to  the 
other  French  diplomatists  also  at 
Stockholm — the  one  representing 
the  Asseniblee  Nationale  and  the 
other  Louis  XVI.  M.  d'Escars  tells 
us  that,  *  I  left  the  princes  in  full 
persuasion  that  I  should  find  every- 
thing ready  at  Stockholm — a  fleet 
equipped,  a  well  clothed,  well  ap- 
pointed army,  and  everything  ne- 
cessary for  a  grand  descent  on 
Normandy  or  Brittany.  When  I 
began  to  look  about  me  I  found  no- 
thing existed  except  in  the  head  of 
the  king.  The  treasury  had  not  a 
thaler,  Gustavus  III.  was  counting 
up,  however,  the  millions  he  was 
going  to  receive  from  Spain  and 
fit>m  Russia;*  and  with  a  view  to 
these  Gustavus  recommended  M. 
d'Escars  to  cultivate  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  Spanish  and  Russian 
plenipotentiaries.  M.  d'Escars  did 
so,  for  he  found  them  very  plea- 
sant companions  in  a  place  so  full 
of  ennui  as  Stockholm.  Stackel- 
berg  the  Russian  was  fond  of  good 
living,  and  could  get  none  in  the 
Swedish  capital.  M.  d'Escars  gave 
him  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  cuisine^ 
and  rendered  Stackelberg's  exis- 
tence more  supportable,  for  poor 
Stackelberg  having  formerly  been 
Russian  proconsul  at  Warsaw,  'ou 
il  avait  nag6  dans  les  honneurs 
et  les  plaisirs,  se  mourait  d*ennui 
a  cette  cour.'  As  for  the  Spaniard, 
he  too  was  an  excellent  fellow,  ready 
to  be  hacked  to  pieces  for  the  c<isa 
di  Borhone,  M.  d'Escars  did  not 
fail,  however,  to  pay  attention  to 
Gnstavus,  and  reports  smartly  in 
his  Memoires,  *  knowing  that  to  play 
a  part  in  the  affairs  of  France  was 
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his  hobby,  I  drew  up  for  bim  a 
vigorous  note — ime  note  vigoureuse — 
and  showed  him  the  eyes  of  all 
Brittany  and  Normandy  fixed  upon 
the  shores  of  France,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  his  fleets  and  his  royal 
person.'  M.  d*Bscars,  speaking  from 
memory  in  these  late  written  MS^ 
moires  of  his,  does  not  qualify  too 
highly  this  diplomatic  effort,  for 
the  note  vigoureuse  has  been  found 
in  the  archives  of  Stockholm,  con- 
tain this  magnificent  peroration  : 
*  Sire,  you  are  invoked  as  the 
tntelary  angel  of  France,  as  the 
restorer  of  her  throne,  her,  altars, 
and  her  ancient  nobility.  Sire, 
more  laurels  await  your  forehead 
in  France  than  the  Vasas  and 
Gustavus  Adolphuses  have  ever 
^thered.  Already  the  coasts  of 
Normandy  are  covered  with  eyes 
open  for  the  arrival  of  your  fleets  ! ' 
The  pleasant  M.  d'Escars  evidently 
knew  his  Ghistavus  III.,  and  must 
have  found  the  writing  of  this  note 
vigoureuse  a  charming  diversion  at 
the  court  where  poor  Stackelberg 
86  mourait  d' ennui. 

But  the  tale  of  poor  Ghstavus's 
follies  and  weaknesses  and  delu- 
sions was  now  nearly  closed.  The 
internal  difficulties  of  his  kingdom 
had  increased  to  such  a  pitch  that 
he  fell  into  a  state  of  inextricable 
confusion  and  disgust,  from  which 
he  only  could  see  any  escape  either 
hy  means  of  his  g^reat  crusade,  or 
through  the  divinations  of  a  sorce- 
ress by  the  name  of  Arfwedsson, 
who  read  the  secrets  of  destiny  in 
coffee  grounds,  and  whom  he  con- 
sulted in  all  his  difficulties.  But 
Miss  Arfwedsson  took  to  utter- 
ing prophecies  which  the  enemies 
of  his  government  turned  against 
him,  and  as  for  the  Agamemnonship 
of  the  crusade,  the  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick was  elected  over  his  head,  and 
he  was  not  even  so  much  as  thought 
of.  Gustavus,  nevertheless,  still 
clung  to  his  great  crusading  scheme, 
and  when  his  nearest  counsellors  re- 
presented to  him  that  Sweden  was 
incapable  of  effort — exhausted  and 


on  the  very  brink  of  bankruptcy — 
that  nobility,  clergy,  and  the  whole 
nation  were  estranged  from  him, 
such  representations  only  appeared 
to  him  in  the  light  of  arguments 
for  hurrying  on  the  accomplishment 
of  his  grand  Agamemnonic  design. 
M.  de  Gtiussen,  the  French  envoy, 
wrote  to  his  Qt}vemment  in  Decem- 
ber 1 79 1  :  *  There  is  no  more  money 
here,  the  housekeeping  of  the  princes 
is  not  paid  for,  and  the  king  has  no 
more  credit.  The  debt  of  Sweden  is 
enormous.  Every  one  is  in  fear  for 
his  little  property ;  this  violent  state 
of  things  cannot  'continue.  Gus- 
tavus III.  must  call  a  Diet  for  his 
finances.' 

The  Diet  was  called,  and  Gustavus 
again  managed  it  on  the  coup  d^Stat 
and  intimidation  principle ;  he  called 
it  together  at  Gefle,  a  httle  town  in 
the  interior,  and  used  every  means, 
by  locating  troops  on  the  high  roads, 
and  by  refusal  of  passports,  to  render 
access  difficult  to  the  place  of  as- 
sembly ;  after  a  month's  stormy 
sitting  it  was  dissolved,  leaving  all 
parties  in  the  highest  state  of  exas- 
peration. On  the  1 6th  of  March 
1792,  Ankarstrom,  styled  Brutus- 
Ankarstrom  by  the  democrats  of 
Paris,  a  gloomy  reserved  young 
noble,  brooding  over  private  and 
public  wrongs,  made  himself  the 
instrument  of  popular  vengeance, 
and  shot  the  king  at  a  masked 
ball  in  his  own  theatre.  Ankar- 
strom had  four  principal  accom- 
plices,  one  of  whom  repented  at  tho 
last  moment,  and  warned  Gnstavus 
by  a  note  not  to  appear  at  the  ball, 
and  told  him  of  the  intended  assas- 
sination. The  king  received  tho 
note  as  he  was  supping  with  Baron 
Essers  alone,  in  a  little  room  in  tho 
theatre.  Ho  read  it  twice,  finished 
his  supper  and  went  straight  to  his 
box.  Here  he  showed  the  note  to 
Essers,  who  besought  him  not  to 
go  down  on  the  stage. 

Gustavus  merely  replied,  'Another 
time  he  would  wear  a  coat  of  mail,' 
rose  in  his  box,  went  down  through 
the  side  scenes  to  the  stage,  giving 
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bis  arm  to  his  companion,  and  say- 
ing, *  Voyons  s'ils  oseront  me  tner.' 
He  lived  sixteen  days  after  his 
wound,  and  it  seemed  at  one  time 
that  he  might  recover.  All  the  best 
qnabties  of  his  nature  reappeared 
in  his  last  days ;  be  refused  to  learn 
the  name  of  bis  assassin,  and  asked 
that  all  the  lives  of  accomplices 
might  be  spared.  When  one  of  bis 
old  political  adversaries  came  to 
disclaim  aU  share  in  the  deed,  be 
blessed  the  wound  which  brought 
back  an  old  friend  to  his  side. 
There  was  a  great  revulsion  of 
popular  feeling  after  his  death,  in- 
deed it  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  houses  of  the  regicides  fix)m 
public  indignation.  Nevertheless 
GxLstavus  had  cruel  anxieties  about 
the  fate  of  his  young  son,  and  his 
old  theatrical  passion  broke  out  in 
some  of  the  last  expressions  of  his 
agony:  *  Carry  me  forth  on  a  litter ; 
I  will  go  to  the  public  place  and 
address  the  people.  GK),  and  like 
another  Antony,  show  the  blood- 
stained garments  of  Cassar  for  the 
confusion  of  his  enemies.'  Thus 
the  catastrophe  of  CaBsar  predicted 
by  the  great  Frederic  exalted  the 
imagination  of  Gustavus  in  bis 
dying  moments. 

He  was  the  first  royal  victim  of 
the  revolution  in  Europe. 

Gustavus  in.  is  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  philosophic  royalists 
of  his  time.  His  ideal  of  govern- 
ment was  an  enlightened  absolutism, 
that  is  to  say,  enlightened  so  far  as 
he  chose  to  allow  it  to  be  enlightened. 
He  was  a  Voltairian  in  religion,  yet 
a  believer  in  and  apractiser  of  all 
the  necromantic  and  magical  delu- 
sions of  Cagliostro.  There  was  no 
secret  society  of  which  he  was  not  or 
did  not  want  to  be  a  member.  He 
was  a  Freemason,  an  Illuminist,  and 
a  Rosicrucian.  The  Voltairian  king 
had  not  an  oratory  in  his  palace, 
but  a  little  closet  fitted  up  with  a 
crucifix,  a  chafing  dish,  and  a  pair 
of  huge  wax  candles;  and  in  this 
history  presents  him  to  us  on  one 
occasion  in  a  perspiration  and  in  his 


shirt  performing  a  cabalistic  incan- 
tation.  He  was  an  inmiense  lover  of 
display,  and  patronised  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  he  wished  also  to  enjoy 
the  familiariiy  of  artists  and  men 
of  letters  and  philosophers  up  to  a 
certain  point ;   he  was  flattered  at 
a  word  of  approval  firom  Voltaire 
and  sought  for  it,  but  he  said  when 
the   Vie  privee   du  Boi  de   Prusse 
came  out,  *C*est  une  bonne  le^on 
pour  nous :  voilfi  ce  que  c'est  que  de 
se  familiariser  trop  avec  les  gens  qui, 
par  leur  metier,  ne  sent  pas  &its 
pour  viv/^  avec  nous.      Avec  les 
grands  on  n'a  rien  a  craindre;  on 
les  retient  toujours  par  les  grikjes  et 
par  les  peines;  .  .  .  mais  avec  les 
hommes  qui  ne  sent  que  gens  de 
lettres,  ah !   non,  non  ! '      He  had 
abilities,  but  of  a  mediocre  sort; 
his  perceptions  were  quick,  but  they 
were  shallow,  vain,  and  frivolous; 
he  was  without  sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibiliiy,  yet  capable  of  acts  of 
unreasonable  temerity ;  he  had,  too, 
enthusiasm,  but  it  was  mainly  for 
shows,  theatrical  performances,  for 
cabalistic  delusions,  for  France,  and 
the  cause  of  absolutism.  Yet  it  must 
be  added  that  on  some  occasions 
he  showed  unexpected  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  spirit  in  the  face 
of  danger ;  that  he  seems  to  have 
been    very  generous,   although    it 
was  with  his  subjects'  money  and 
the  subsidies  of  France ;  and  that 
he  appears  to   have  had    lovable 
qualities,  for  persons  of  good  taste 
and  feeling  speedily  grew  attached 
to  him,  and  his  relations  with  his  as- 
sociates and  ministers  were  friendly 
and  lasting.     Perhaps  the  evil  for- 
tunes of  his  life  may  be   summed 
up  thus :  he  had  an  indolent,  worth- 
less father,   a  bad-tempered   nus- 
chief-making,    Voltairian    mother, 
an  insensible  wife,  from  whom  he 
lived  estranged;    and  his   earhest 
instructor,  when  a  child,  was  a  mr- 
ttioso,  who    lectured    him    on  the 
comedie  larmoyante  and  gave  him  as 
a  rule  in  life,  *  Prends  pour  guide  le 
sentiment.' 
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ris  said,  as  one  of  the  writers  in 
the  volumes  before  us  remarks, 
that  *  Christendom  is  more  and  more 
falling  asunder  into  two  camps.*  In 
one  of  those  camps  it  is  held  that 
the  Church,  whatever  the  Church 
may  precisely  mean,  rests  upon 
divine  authority;  that  the  clergy 
possess  miraculous  powers,  and  that 
the  State  as  of  human  institution 
should  respect  without  presuming 
to  question  the  decisions  of  the 
Church.  The  opposite  party  would 
say  that  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was  not  divine  in  a  sense  speci- 
fically different  £rom  that  in  which 
the  State  is  divine,  that  is,  as  part 
of  a  providentially  ordered  system 
of  society  ;  whatever  claiuis  it  may 
have  to  our  respect,  it  must  derive 
from  containing  within  its  borders 
a  large  part  of  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  the  country,  and  jfrom  its 
power  of  hastening  the  advance 
of  mankind  toward  a  loftier  stan- 
dard. The  first  class  of  theorists, 
as  represented  in  the  Church  of 
England,  amuse  us  by  the  audacity 
of  their  claims ;  there  is  something 
grotesque  about  the  assumption 
that  these  amiable  gentlemen,  with 
their  cargo  of  obsolete  dogmas, 
are  really  the  only  authorised  am- 
bassadors from  God  to  man,  and 


that  it  is  by  blind  obedience  to  their 
authority,  that  the  world  is  to  be  ex- 
tricated from  its  difficulties.  Per- 
sons in  so  august  a  position  should 
show  us  some  more  plausible  cre- 
dentials. We  cannot  contrive  to 
look  upon  the  Church  of  England, 
as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Orby  Shipley 
and  his  essayists,  as  the  light  which 
is  to  clear  up  all  our  darkness. 
With  them,  however,  we  have  no- 
thing at  present  to  do,  except  to 
note,  what  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
that  their  claims  are  entirely  irre- 
concilable with  the  position  of  a 
Church  whose  tenets  are  defined  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  They  neces- 
sarily  hold  the  present  state  of  things 
to  be  exceptional  and  temporary. 

The  opposite  theory  is  held  by 
the  contributors  to  the  volume  of 
Essays  on  Church  Policy,  who  are 
distinguished  members  of  the  Broad 
Church  school.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  discussion  which  they  en- 
deavour to  raise  is  eminently  rea- 
sonable. How  is  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  be  maintained  and  developed 
as  a  national  church,  that  is,  as  the 
.religious  department  of  the  State, 
claiming  no  supernatural  authority, 
but  regulated  by  a  kind  of  rule  of 
thumb  so  as  to  include  as  lai^e  a 
proportion  as  may  be  of  the  best 
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religions  teachers  of  the  nation? 
The  difficnlty  of  driving  snch  an 
ecclesiastical  fonr-in-hand  is  obvions 
at  the  best  of  times.  With  Dr. 
Pnsey  plunging  in  one  direction, 
and  Dr.  Golenso  bolting  in  another, 
the  Evangelical  kicking  out  vi- 
ciously all  round,  and  the  steady  old 
Gtdlios  trying  to  keep  up  a  regu- 
lar jogtrot,  the  task  is  becoming 
almost  superhuman.  The  imminent 
danger  of  the  Irish  Church  makes 
a  solution  still  more  pressing.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  as  has  been  so 
often  urged,  that  the  branch  esta- 
blishment in  Ireland  involves  evils 
of  a  very  different  order  from  those 
of  the  English  Church.  The  pre- 
cedent, however,  vnll  help  to  im- 
press upon  the  popular  mind  a  very 
valuable  principle.  It  will  show 
that  the  national  Church  is  not  a 
corporation  separate  from  the  State 
possessing  indefeasible  rights  to  its 
property.  It  is  to  be  treated  like  a 
national  department,  administering 
veiy  large  frmds  for  the  good  of  the 
people  at  large.  K  the  funds  cease 
to  be  administered  useftilly,  they 
may  be  transferred  to  any  other 
body,  as  freely  as  the  revenues  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests  might  be 
.applied  to  different  purposes.  Thus 
the  effect  of  the  decision  will  be,  as 
it  were,  to  put  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land on  its  trial.  It  will  be  made 
to  feel  that  its  privileges  and  its 
property  are  held  on  the  one  con- 
'^tion  that  it  is  discharging  its  duty 
l>eneficially  to  the  country.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  possessing 
any  special  sanctity,  it  will  be  put, 
so  far  as  the  precedent  can  put  it, 
under  a  lively  sense  of  responsibility 
to  a  parliament  elected  by  house- 
hold 8uffi*age.  And  to  this  it  is 
sufficient  to  add  one  consideration  : 
Mr.  Fowle,  the  author  of  the  first 
essay,  tells  us  that  about  one  re- 
spectable artisan  in  fifly  goes  to 
church .  Now,  the  artisans  vnll  soon 
be,  potentially  at  least,  the  govern- 
ing  power  in  this  country.  How 
long  will  the  forty-nine  sinners — ^if 


we  may  use  the  word  in  a  parlia- 
mentary sense — care  to  keep  up  the 
institution?  The  answer  to  this 
question  in  political  arithmetic 
mieht  perhaps  be  found  by  calcn- 
latmg  the  length  of  time  required 
to  convert  indifference  into  abso- 
lute hostility.  Or  we  may  ask,  how 
long  it  takes  after  a  man  laiows 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  good  estate 
to  induce  him  to  undertake  an  ex- 
pensive lawsuit  for  its  recovery  ? 

This  statement  of  the  case  of 
course  neglects  the  fact  that  the 
Church  may  within  a  moderate 
time  regain  the  hold  which  it  has 
lost  upon  the  affections  of  the  Iowa: 
orders.  What  are  the  prospects 
that  such  a  recoveiy  of  influence 
can  be  brought  about  P  Political 
resurrections  are  rare  and  difficult 
feats,  and  the  signs  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  becoming  stronger, 
either  with  the  people  or  with  the 
most  intellectual  classes,  are  not  at 
first  sight  unequivocal.  Mr.  Fowle 
indeed  lays  before  us  certain  gene- 
ral considerations,  from  which  he 
would  infer  that  the  progress  of 
democracy  is  likely  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  Church.  Thus  he  says 
that  the  idea  of  an  Established 
Church  is  essentially  democratic; 
that  attendance  at  public  worship 
is  essentially  a  part  of  democratic 
religion ;  that  iJie  clergy  and  the 
democracy  are  essentiidly  friends 
and  allies ;  finally,  that  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  is  eminently  suited 
to  a  democracy.  Yet,  as  he  asserts, 
the  working  classes  don't  care  for 
the  Church,  they  don't  care  for 
church  services,  they  don't  care  for 
the  clergy,  and  they  don't  care  for 
Christianity.  What  is  the  explana- 
tion to  be  given  of  this  anonudy,  if 
it  be  really  an  anomaly  ?  So  very 
many  general  assertions  are  made 
about  democracy  and  its  relation  to 
one  thing  or  another,  that  they 
generally  require  veiy  careful  exa- 
mination ;  and  we  must  take  Mr- 
Fowle's  argument  to  pieces  before 
we  can  feel  certain  that  some  fal- 
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lacy  is  not  lurking    under   these 
sw^eeping  generalisations.      Demo- 
cracies may  be  favourable  to  esta- 
blished clmrches ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  facts  about  the 
whole  femily  of  English  democra- 
cies that  thej  have  rid  themselves 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  of  all  ves- 
tiges of  the  system  under  which 
they  were  brought  up,  and  which 
is  presumably  so  congenial  to  them. 
If  democracies  in  the  abstract  like 
established  churches,  the  concrete 
democracies  of  America  and  Aus- 
tralia utterly  repudiate  them.     Mr. 
Fowle  is  therefore  bound  to  show 
ns  that  deeper  tendency  of  demo- 
cratic   countries  which,   we   must 
suppose,  is  masked  in  these  cases 
by  some  accidental  circumstances. 
To  prove  his  case,  Mr.  Fowle  in-* 
dulges  in  what  we  consider  to  be  a 
piece  of  extreme  logical  gallantry. 
He  dismisses  the  American  example 
on  the  grounds  on  which  ]5eople 
always  dismiss  America  from  argu- 
ments, namely,  that  it  is  a  young 
country  and  has  a  deal  of  waste 
land.     And  he  goes  on  to   assert 
roundly  that  *  a  far  more  real  illus- 
tration of  what  is  in  fact  an  elemen- 
tary truth  in  the  politics  of  demo- 
cracies may  be  found  in  the  practice 
of  the  Athenians  with  regard  to  the 
Theoric  Fund.'    We  might  say  that 
the  English  democracy  is  distinctly 
approximating   towards  the  Ame- 
rican   type    and    away   firom    the 
Athenian  type;   that,   in  fact,  no 
two  states  of  society  called  by  the 
same  name  can  be  much  more  un- 
like than  the  English  and  Athenian 
democracies ;  and  that,  if  there  is 
any  point  in  which  analogies  are 
likely  to  be  misleading,  it  is  that 
which  concerns  the  religious  creeds 
of  the  two  nations.     To  infer  that 
the    English    Established    Church 
will  suit  English  democrats  because 
the  theoric  fund  suited  the  inha- 
bitants of  Athens,  is   to  make   a 
whole  series  of  audacious  assump- 
tions.     What    Mr.    Fowle    really 
means  to  say  is  very  simple,  and 


might  be  put  more  plainly  without 
all  this  philosophy  about  demo- 
cracy and  the  theoric  fund.  He 
thinks,  and  we  fully  agree  with 
him,  that  the  working  classes  will 
be  very  likely  to  spend  the  national 
revenues  in  some  way  for  their 
own  real  or  supposed  benefit.  The 
Athenians  spent  their  money  on 
theatres ;  we  shall  spend  it  on 
parsons.  The  reason  is  a  very  fair 
one  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  let  us 
endeavour  to  translate  it  into  facts. 
Suppose  that '  the  Demos  of  the 
future,*  of  whom  Mr.  Fowle  speaks, 
could  have  all  vested  interests 
cleared  off  by  some  sweeping  revo- 
lution, and  were  requested  to  settle 
the  distribution  of  the  Church 
revenues  according  to  their  own 
free  will.  Suppose  further,  and  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  did 
not  choose  to  secularise  any  part  of 
the  income,  to  spend  money,  for 
example,  on  schools  or  libraries, 
or,  after  the  Athenian  fashion,  on 
theatres.  Would  any  bold  man  say 
to  the  Demos,  '  Let  us  divide  this 
money  into  a  number  of  unequal 
sums,  and  distribute  it  to  parsons 
all  over  the  country,  not  in  the 
proportion  of  the  work  they  have 
to  do,  but  according  to  all  kinds  of 
local  accidents  ;  let  us  give  each 
parson  a  freehold  of  his  office,  make 
him  absolutely  independent  of  his 
congregation,  and  as  little  as  pos- 
sible responsible  to  any  one  else; 
let  him  preach,  if  he  pleases,  some- 
thing indistinguishable  from  Ro- 
manism, or  something  indistin- 
guishable from  infidelity,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  actually  take  one  of 
certain  articles  framed  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  insert  a  "not" 
between  the  subject  and  the  pre- 
dicate ;  let  the  appointment  to  the 
vast  majority  of  these  offices  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  kinds  of  private 
persons  and  close  corporations  or 
irresponsible  officials,  and  tet  them 
be  put  up  publicly  for  sale;  give 
one  man  io,oooZ.  a  year  and  a 
number  of  others^  5,oqoZ.  a  "^r-, 
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trust  to  their  sense  of  daiy  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  Ainctions, 
and  let  them  have  seats  in  the 
Upper  House  ;  let  a  number  of 
oihors  enjoj  good  incomes  on  the 
terms  of  living  a  certain  number  of 
months  in  comfortable  houses  in 
country  towns  and  attending  regu- 
larly at  divine  service.  Put  all  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  country 
into  their  hands,  and  trust  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  national 
funds  thus  spent  will  return  to 
your  pockets  in  the  shape  of  chari- 
table contributions.'  What  would 
Demos  say  to  the  imaginary  bold 
man?  Would  it  request  him  to 
retire  into  private  life,  or  offer  him 
a  place  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  or 
simply  overwhelm  him  with  inex- 
tinguishable laughter  ? 

Mr.  Fowle  very  fitwikly  points 
out  ihe  anomalies  at  which  we  have 
hinted,  and  describes  them  as  con- 
tributing to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Church.  But  that  which  he  does 
not  sufficiently  explain  is  that  the 
Church  of  England,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  perhaps  the  most 
essentially  aristocratic  of  all  our 
institutions ;  or,  if  aristocratic  is 
a  word  involving  some  irrelevant 
associations,  the  most  opposed  to 
modem  ideas  of  organisation.  The 
country  parson  is  the  ecclesiastical 
squire  of  the  parish.  His  posi- 
tion has  the  merits  and  defects 
which  arise  naturally  in  a  feudal 
state  of  socieiy.  The  clergy  are 
as  unlike  a  body  which  would 
be  constituted  for  the  same  pur- 
poses in  the  present  time  as  a  feu- 
dal army  to  its  modem  represen- 
tative. Instead  of  officers,  each  re- 
sponsible to  his  proper  superior, 
and  the  whole  body  responsible  to 
the  country  at  large,  we  have  a 
number  of  semi-independent  chiefs 
planted  out  to  preserve  order  in 
their  separate  districts.  The  whole 
order  has  the  inflexibility,  the  com- 
parative independence,  and  the 
want  of  power  of  adaptation  to 
the   varying    needs    of  the    time. 


which  is  characteristic  of  a  roder 
form  of  society.  And  if  they  were 
to  be  reconstituted  on  an  entirely 
fresh  basis,  the  palpable  ianomaHes 
would  be  corrected,  doubtless  with 
some  loss  to  individual  freedom, 
but  also  with  great  gain  to  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  machinery. 

All  this  would  probably  be  ad- 
mitted by  Mr.  Fowle.  His  ideal 
democracy  would  have  an  ideal 
church  suited  to  democratic  ar- 
rangements. The  question,  how- 
ever, remains  whether  the  present 
system  will  break  or  bend ;  whether 
it  will  suit  itself  to  a  completely 
novel  order  of  society ;  or  whether 
it  will  be  swept  away  by  some  more 
or  less  peaceftQ  resolution.  And 
there  is  the  ftirther  question  whether 
the  Church,  as  constituted  afresh, 
would  not  lose  many  of  the  merits 
which  recommend  it  at  present  to 
Mr.  Fowle  and  his  fellow  essayists. 
Assuming  that  the  democracy  will 
spend  a  large  part  of  the  national 
income  in  some  form  or  other  in 
support  of  religion,  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  that  support  will 
take  the  shape  of  anything  that  can 
be  called  an  estabHshment  ?  Is  it 
not,  for  example,  quite  as  probable 
that  the  money  would  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  community  to  spend  in  such 
manner  as  might  seem  good  in  their 
eyes  ?  It  is  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic solution  of  the  problem,  that 
each  creed  should  receive  from  the 
national  exchequer  a  sum  propor- 
tioned to  its  numerical  strengUi,  a 
scheme  which  is  shortly  noticed  by 
Mr.  Clay,  and  apparently  held  by 
him  to  be  the  most  suitable  to  the 
case  of  Ireland.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  estimate  one  or  two  of  the  most 
obvious  tendencies,  of  which  account 
must  be  taken  in  attempting  to 
answer  these  questions. 

Whatever  else  may  follow,  it 
seems  plain  that  one  result  of  demo- 
cratic progress  will  be  to  make  the 
clergy  more  dependent  on  liieir 
congregations.      If  Demos  spends 
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hiB  money  on  religions  instmotioa^ 

he  mU  tBkke  good  care  to  get  his 

mone7*9  worth.      He  won't  pa}r  a 

person  to  preach  Protestantism  and 

let  hirn  preach  Popery.    He  won't 

pnt  a  bishop  on  a  throne,  make  him 

a  peer,  and  give  him  a  princely 

income,  and  t£en  teU  him  that  he 

may  do  very  mnch  what  he  pleases. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  clergy 

which  possesses  the  reality  of  sacer^ 

dot^  power  amongst  a  superstitions 

people,  may  aarange  things  accord* 

ing  to  its  own  fiemcy,  so  long  as  it 

does  not  stretch  its  power  till  it 

cracks.     Bnt  we  are  argoiiig  on  the 

hypothesis  that  the  Chnrch  is  to  be 

considered  as  a  State  department, 

and  that  great  variety  of  religions 

belief  exists  among  the  people.    We 

may  assume,  therefore,  that  an  in* 

creased  action  of  the  State  tipon  the 

clergy  will    be  amongst  the  first 

fruits  of  a  rising  interest  of  the 

people   in    religions    matters.       A 

greater  responsibility  is  the  price 

which  the  clergy  must  be  content 

to  pay  for  increased  influence.     In 

one  of  the  essays  in  this  volume, 

Mr.  Abbott  proposes   an  elaborate 

if  rather    unpractical  scheme,  for 

giving  the  congregation  a  greater 

share  of  influence  in  the  ecclesias* 

tical  management  of  the   parish; 

and,  indeed,  the  tendency  is  too 

plain  to  be  overlooked. 

Now  the  merit  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  usually  understood,  con- 
eonsists  above  all  in  the  freedom  of 
opinicm  amongst  the  clergy.  *  To 
the  Church  of  England,'  says  Mr. 
Clay,  *  thanks  to  her  unien  with  the 
State,  belongs  the  unique  glory  of 
having  never  added  to  her  dogmas, 
but  richer  taken  away  from  them.' 
It  is  certainly  indisputable  that  we 
may  number  amongst  the  clergy 
men  of  the  widest  divergences  of 
opinion,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
liben^ty  and  cultivationi  of  the 
Church  contrasts  very  fovxrarably 
witix  the  narrow  bigotry--  of  most 
Dissenting  bodies.  It  is  umUBOeBsary 
to  dilate  upon  the  advantages  of  a 


system  under  which  Dr.  Oolenso 
and  Dr.  Pusey  may  be  distinguished 
members  of  the  same  body,  for  ^e 
topic  has  been  sufficiently  elabo- 
rated. Any  one*  who  wishes  to  find 
his  faith  in  the  most  liberal  churcb 
of  the  world  confirmed,  cajmot  do 
better  than  refer  to  the  essays  of 
Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies  and  Mr.  Clay. 
We  need  only  observe  that  one  ob- 
vious deduction  should  be  made 
from  the  merits  of  a  body  which,  ad 
Mr.  Davies  forcibly  shows,  has  pro- 
duced by  far  the  most  eminent  and 
learned  English  theologians,  and 
which  can  show  a  Newman  and 
Keble  and  Pusey,  a  Maurice  and 
Jowett  and  Stanley  against  a  Dr. 
Pye  Smith.  It  is  true  tiiat  Dis- 
senters are  too  often  ignorant  and 
bigoted;  but  what  people  do  not 
always  r^nafrk*  is  that  if  there  was 
no  Establishment,  there  would  be  no 
Dissenters.  Newman  and  Keble  and 
the  rest  would  have  existed  if  the 
Church  had  been  destroyed;  and 
they  might  have  been  as  eminent  as 
they  actuaUy  were ;  whilst  poor  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  might  have  been  a  more 
accomplished  man  if  the  sect  to 
which  he  belonged  had  not  been 
stigmatised  as  socially  inferior  and 
excluded  from  the  best  advantages 
of  English  education.  When  Mo^ 
nians  say.  See  what  statesmen  we 
have  jHToduced !  it  is  an  obvious 
answer  that  young  statesmen  are 
generally  sent  to  Eton.  When  the 
Church  of  England  boasts  that  it 
has  all  the  learning,  we  may  reply 
that  it  forbids  any  one  else  to  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  at  the  English 
sources  of  learning.  But  people 
generally  argue  as  if  the  destruction 
of  the  monopoly  meant  that  all  the 
persons  who  benefit  by  it  were  also 
to  be  destroyed.  Passing  however 
fr^m  this,  we  will  take  &e  advan- 
tages of  the  Church  of  England  for 
granted,  and  point  out  one  or  two 
evils  at  the  price  of  which  they  are 
obtakied.  If  ike  Church  were 
merely  an  institution  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth,  nothing  more 
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could  be  desired  than  that  it  should 
be  open  to  everybody.  Let  Dr. 
Manning,  and  Dr.  Pnsey,  and  Mr. 
Jowett^  and  Mr.  Congreve  all  have 
their  say,  and  let  ns  see  who  has 
the  best  of  the  argument.  But  the 
free  discussion  of  opinion  is  hardly 
to  be  called  the  primary  fanction  of 
the  Church.  Bather  it  is  intended 
to  encourage  devotion,  and  to  give 
room  for  stimulating  the  highest 
emotions  which  are  connected  with 
theological  systems.  A  clergyman, 
it  is  said,  has  ample  latitude  for 
expressing  his  opinions.  It  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  him  in  many 
ways,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  clear 
that  it  is  on  the  whole  produc- 
tive of  general  liberaHiy  of  feeling. 
We  take  a  gentleman  of  strong 
opinions,  and  set  him  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  congregation  which  may 
or  may  not  regard  them  with  in- 
tense disgust.  It  matters  not  a 
straw  to  his  legal  position  whether 
they  think  him  an  angel  or  an  in- 
fidel. He  may  make  the  Church 
service  revolting  to  three  fourths 
of  his  congregation ;  he  may  treat 
them  to  ceremonies  which  they  re- 
gard as  superstitious ;  he  may  preaph 
doctrine  which  they  hold  to  be  in- 
fidel ;  or  he  may  simply  weary  them 
past  all  human  endurance.  He  may 
drive  one  portion  of  them  to  the 
Dissenting  chapel,  and  lead  another 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest.  They 
are  simply  powerless,  so  long  as  he 
keeps  within  the  four  comers  of  the 
Articles.  Is  such  a  system  con- 
ducive or  hostile  to  religious  har- 
mony? Again,  a  clergyman  may, 
if  he  chooses,  hold  to  his  preferment 
though  every  one  thinks  that  his 
principles  should  logically  lead  him 
to  Borne,  or  to  the  disciples  of 
M.  Comte.  It  is  very  unfair,  doubt- 
less, to  credit  a  man  with  all  the 
consequences  which  we  choose  to 
infer  from  his  doctrines.  'Still,  in 
many  cases,  we  have  a  spectacle 
from  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  honest  minds  should  not  revolt. 
By  some  strange   feat  of  logical 


balancing,  a  man  retains  himself  in 
a  position  of  neutral  equilibriam 
trembling  on  the  very  verge  of 
infidelity,  or  of  Popery;  and  un- 
luckily we  know  that  to  retain  bis 
preferment  he  must  continue  bia 
performance.  To  him  it  seems  to 
be  a  duty  to  stay  where  he  is,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  narrow  tb& 
limits  of  Church  toleration.  It  is 
not  strange  that  to  others  it  seems 
that  his  sincerity  is,  to  say  the 
least,  equivocal,  and  that  a  series  of 
such  demonstiutions  brings  some 
scandal  on  the  institution,  and  is 
productive,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
of  bitter  ecclesiastical  animosity. 
The  process  by  which  dogmas  are 
gradually  relaxed  is  indeed  a  topic 
of  congratulation  with  the  writers 
in  the  present  volume;  but  they 
admit  l^at  it  has  its  ugly  side. 
*  The  evil,'  says  Mr.  Clay,  *  is  not  so 
great  as  has  been  represented ;  for 
our  controversies  and  lawsuits  bave 
succeeded  in  rendering  some  words, 
such  as  "  eternal,"  "  regeneration," 
"  inspiration,"  "  atonement,"  «Si. 
as  ambiguous  as  they  formerly  were 
plain  in  their  meaning.  But  there 
are  some  words  and  phrases  too 
hard  to  admit  of  their  sharp  edges 
being  thus  rounded  off.  And  when 
the  laity  hear  the  clergy  use  these 
words  and  phrases  in  a  sense  which, 
however  legitimate,  is  non-natural, 
a  suspicion  of  their  honesty  wiU 
creep  into  their  minds.'  He  pro- 
ceeds to  express  a  wish  that  the 
court  of  final  appeal  would  in  some 
way  procure  an  order  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  obnoxious  words. 
In  a  rather  singular  passage  be 
further  hopes  that  the  question  of 
the  Godhead  of  Christ  may  not  be 
decided  either  way  for  at  least  ten 
years : — '  The  general  public,  which 
at  present  unconsciously  believes  in 
two,  if  not  three  Gods,  is  as  yet 
utterly  unfit  to  face  the  question.' 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  for  the  enemy 
to  take  hold  of  such  passages  as 
these,  and  to  express  a  doubt,  which 
we  are  far  frt)m  sharing,  of  the  per- 
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feet  sincerity  of  genUemen  who 
thns  avow  tiie  principle  that  the 
pledges  by  which  they  are  bonnd  are 
indefinitely  elastic,  and  glory  in  the 
consequent  freedom  of  their  posi- 
tion. The  shifting  and  straining  of 
meaning  to  which  the  formularies 
are  adapted  in  order  to  suit  them  to 
the  most  opposite  parties  is  not  only 
bewildering,  as  Mr.  Clay  says,  to 
the  general  public,  but  extremely 
irritating  to  theological  opponents. 
They  see  those  who,  as  they  fondly 
imagined,  were  part  of  their  own 
camp,  gradually  sidling  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  all  the  while  loudly 
protesting  their  fidelity.  If  the 
Church  were  not  bound  to  the 
State,  the  imposition  of  neyr  tests 
and  the  expulsion  of  parties  by  each 
other  might  possibly  be  a  far  greater 
evil.  We  only  mean  to  point  out 
at  present  that  the  comprehensive 
system  involves  also  much  that 
lessens  clergymen  in  public  esteem, 
and  increases  the  mutual  ill-will  of 
parties.  But  the  Establishment  has 
a  more  xmmistakably  bad  effect  in 
another  direction.  The  most  direct 
and  conspicuous  result  is  the  extent 
to  which  theological  warfare  is  com- 
plicated and  embittered  by  political 
war&re.  The  Dissenter  hates  the 
Churchman,  not  only  on  the  reason- 
able ground  that  he  differs  from 
him  in  opinion,  but  also  as  a  poli- 
tical pariah  hates  the  privileged 
superior.  The  battle  which  has 
still  to  be  carried  on  before  Dis- 
senters can  gain  a  share  of  uni- 
versity endowments  is  one  example 
of  the  straggle.  We,  say  the  Church- 
man, are  l£e  favourites  of  the  State, 
and  you  shall  not  have  a  fragment 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes  without  a 
fight  for  it.  Of  course  the  answer 
is.  When  we  fight  we  will  give  no 
quarter ;  and  meanwhile  to  the  ordi- 
nary dislike  of  rivals  is  added  the 
special  dislike  which  is  felt  for  (and 
by)  the  holders  of  an  odious  privi- 
lege. Mr.  Fowle  declines  to  accept 
the  example  of  the  United  States ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 


by  one  advantage  which  they  owe 
to  the  voluntary  system.  The  sepa- 
rate sects  may  be  bigoted,  stupid, 
and  ignorant;  but  at  least  they 
keep  their  bigotry  to  themselves. 
There  are  no  violent  discussions  of 
theology  in  newspapers,  and  no 
planks  in  party  plaiforms  devoted 
to  a  declaration  of  theological  tenets. 
The  religious  creed  of  a  public  man 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  success  ; 
and  parties  may  be  right  or  wrong, 
but  at  any  rate  they  are  not  orthodox 
and  heretical.  Certainly  toleration 
would  seem  to  be  more  probable 
with  a  system  under  which  sects 
may  live  side  by  side  without  any 
more  hatred  than  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in  the  Athanasian  creed  un- 
avoidably feels  for  one  who  does 
not.  The  State  Church  necessarily 
drives  religious  parties  into  politics 
to  fight  for  their  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  and  to  fi)rce 
themselves  into  or  their  adversaries 
out  of  the  sacred  precincts.  The 
questions  which  we  settle  by  prose- 
cutions in  law-courts,  or  by  ritualist 
commissions,  would  be  left  to  those 
who  are  interested  by  them,  and  all 
the  nation  would  not  be  called  in  to 
assist  in  the  struggle. 

The  advantages,  then,  which  the 
Church  of  England  possesses  in 
the  liberality  of  its  formularies  are 
by  no  means  unmixed.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  a  man  of  very  ex- 
treme views  may  remain  in  the 
Church,  and  that^  if  his  ambition  is 
not  very  keen,  he  may  be  satisfied 
with  his  prospect  of  preferment. 
He  will  be  abused  on  all  sides, 
taunted  with  his  supposed  insin- 
cerity, and  denounced  as  a  traitor 
to  his  Church  ;  but  it  will  be  very 
hard  actually  to  turn  him  out.  If 
he  has  the  courage  to  be  a  martyr-— 
and  to  be  a  martyr  in  these  days  is 
by  no  means  unpleasant— he  may 
defy  his  enemies  with  tolerable  con- 
fidence ;  they  may  commit  spiritual 
assault  and  battery  upon  him,  but 
they  cannot  actually  bum  hun  or 
even  deprive    him  of  his  living. 
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And  ihe  prospect  undonbtedly  at- 
tracts some  able  men,  and  secures 
a  certain  code  of  Hberal  sentiment 
within  the  Hmits  of  the  Church* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fireedom  is 
won  at  the  price  of  much  bitterness 
of  pcurty  foeKng.  The.  strong  arm 
of  the  State  defends  a  man  fit)m  all 
the  assaults  of  his  theological  ene- 
mies, but  it  does  not  make  than 
love  him.  A  small  garrison  in  a 
hostile  country  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
conciliate  the  natives.  Neither  do 
the  various  members  of  this  hete- 
rogeneous society  love  each  oi^er 
the  better  in  consequence  of  their 
artificial  bond.  As  both  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Mr.  Jowett  are  good  Christians, 
they  probably  regard  each  other 
with  brotherly  affection ;  but  they 
would  have  less  cause  to  dread  a 
quarrel  if  each  did  not  hold  himself 
to  be  a  living  member  of  the  Church, 
and  the  other  to  be  ihe  dead  corpse 
tied  to  him.  When  two  people  are 
married  with  incongruous  tempers, 
the  sense  of  the  indelibility  of  the 
union  may  lead  them  to  treat  each 
other  decently,  till  passion  gets  the 
better  of  common  sense ;  but,  when 
they  have  once  begun  to  quarrel, 
the  same  cause  makes  them  hate 
each  other  with  a  double  hatred. 
In  quiet  times,  the  Church  tie  pro- 
bably reconciles  more  than  it  irri- 
tates ;  but  when  parties  have  once 
grown  warm,  the  repulsion  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  closeness  of  the 
bondi  A  benevolent  gentleman  of 
our  acquaintance  tried  to  reconcile 
two  fierce  dogs  by  setting  them  to 
eat  of  the  same  cQsh.  In  a  second 
they  were  at  each  others'  throats, 
and  no  ritualist  commission  could 
bring  iiiem  to  peaceable  terms.  In 
Germany,  churches  may  be  found 
where  Protestants  worship  in  the 
morning  and  Papists  in  the  after- 
noon. In  England  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  lead  to  that  kind  of  riot 
which  we  may  call  aMurphy,  and  one 
cause  of  the  mutual  animosities  is 
that  so  man^  political  struggles  are 
mixed  up  with  theological  disputes. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  strike  a 
balance  between  these  evils,  iiiough 
we  admit  that  advocates  of  a  State 
Establishment  may  make  a  very 
plausible  case  from  the  histoiy  of 
the  English  Church.  Hitherto  it 
has,  it  may  be,  been  a  bulwark 
of  the  tolerant  party,  and  has  pre- 
vented its  members  from  degene- 
ratmg  into  a  chaos  of  disorderly 
flEU^tions.  But  will  it  do  so  in  the 
days  of  more  internecine  straggle 
which  seem  to  be  approaching  ? 
or  rather,  for  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  most  practical  importance, 
will  its  good  qualities  avail  to 
keep  it  afloat  in  the  long-expected 
democratic  deluge  ?  Will  Mr. 
Fowle's  friend,  ti&e  Demos  of  the 
friture,  be  more  attracted  by  its 
merits  or  repelled  by  its  foults  ? 
Unless  we  asmmie  some  remark^ 
able  change  toiake  place,  the  an- 
swer does  not  seem  to  be  donbt- 
fril.  Supposing  Demos  to  have 
realised  the  fact  that  the  clergy  are 
really  the  servants  of  the  State,  that 
that  is  to  say,  his  servants,  we  may 
guess  at  the  language  which  he  will 
naturally  hold.  '  You,  my  friends,' 
he  will  say,  '  are  paid  to  supply  the 
congregations  with  their  own  pet 
religious  material.  K  you  supply 
them  with  something  else,  you  must 
be  made  to  do  the  right  thing,  or 
your  pay  shall  be  stopped.  If  you 
manage  to  wriggle  out  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  by  judicial  decisions, 
or  fine-spun  interpretations,  I  must 
find  some  stronger  bonds.  I  am 
quite  incapable  * — for  Demos  wiH 
speak  very  frankly — *  to  understand 
all  your  fine-dratvn  distinctions,  and 
I  am  not  at  all  clear  as  to  your 
honesty;  but  by  some  means  or 
other,  so  long  as  you  are  a  pubHc 
servant,  you  shall  do  what  the 
public  requires,  whether  the  power 
is  exercised  through  separate  con- 
gregations or  through  ike  national 
legislature.'  This  is  the  inevitable 
tone  of  plain  people  who  foel  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  are 
part  of  the  national  properfy,  to  foe 
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employed  at  their  own  discretion. 
But  above  all,  Demos  will  say,  *  If  I 
am  t6  spend  my  money  in  parsons, 
I  shall  not  spend  it  in  supporting 
any  privileged  sect.  The  first  prin- 
ciple of  democracy  is  the  equality 
of  all  citizens,  even,  it  may  be,  at 
the  expense  of  liberty ;  and  to  select 
one  creed,  and  that  the  creed  of  the 
richest,  to  receive  all  the  national 
revenues,  and  to  enjoy  political  and 
social  pre-eminence,  is  utterly  op- 
posed to  every  instinct  that  Demos 
possesses.  We  may  safely  anticipate 
that  he  will  begin  by  removing 
every  vestige  of  a  test  from  the 
universities,  and  how  much  farther 
he  will  go  is  a  question  for  specu- 
lation. 

These  considerations  are  indeed 
so  obvious  that  we  rather  wonder 
how  the  authors  of  the  essays  before 
us  can  evade  them.  Glerioal  inde- 
pendence may  be  an  excell^it  thing, 
but  it  has  precisely  that  excellence 
which  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  our 
friend  Demos.  It  cannot  even  be 
plausibly  recommended  to  him  on 
the  ground  of  liberty  of  opinion. 
We  may  hope  that  that  doctrine 
has  sunk  deeply  into  the  pubHc 
mind,  and  that  nothing  would  now 
be  more  hopeless  than  an  attempt  at 
suppressing  perfect  speculative  li- 
berty either  by  priests  or  parties. 
But  the  answer  to  an  appeal  in  be- 
half of  clerical  independence  is  only 
too  clear.  '  By  aU  means,*  Demos 
will  say,  '  think  what  you  like,  write 
what  you  like,  and  speak  what  you 
like.  Denounce  Moses  or  praise 
the  Pope,  it  is  all  one  to  me.  Fill 
your  churches  with  incense  and 
candles  and  stone  altars,  and  all  the 
"  curly-wurlies  and  whigmaleeries," 
as  Andrew  Fairservice  put  it,  that 
your  heart  can  desire.  Only  don't 
ask  me  to  pay  you  to  thrust  your 
dogmas  and  your  ceremonies  upon 
people  who  don't  like  them.  It 
may  be  good  sense  to  pay  people 
to  investigate  the  truth  with  no 
fetters  of  any  kind,  but  that  is  not 
the  question;    you  ask  us  to  be 


allowed  as  Papists  to  lead  the  devo- 
tions of  Protestants,  or  vice  veredy  ac- 
cording to  your  arbitrary  pleasure.' 
And  the  request'  put  in  this  vray 
will  doubtless  sound  preposterous. 

The  truth  is  that  the  essayists 
rely  upon  a  different  sentiment,  and 
it  is  one  which  requires  some  investi- 
gation. If  we  were  arguing  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Church  was 
possessed  of  a  supernatural  autho- 
rity, and  ftirther  that  the  people 
generally  admitted  its  aui^ority, 
they  might  be  content  to  leave  its 
established  officials  to  settle  all 
questions  of  dogma  for  themselves. 
But  we  are  at  present  assuming  that 
it  is  merely  that  department  of  State 
which  supplies  the  religious  wants 
of  the  population,  whatever  they 
may  be.  Now  it  is  probably  true 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  working 
classes  are  profoundly  indifferent 
to  dogmas  of  all  kinds.  They  do 
not  sympathise  with  the  theological 
prejudices  of  the  middle  classes  who 
support  the  Dissenting  sects.  If  the 
Church  could  be  purified  from  those 
practical  abuses,  which  give  scandal, 
and  the  defects  of  organisation 
which  hamper  its  action.  Demos 
might  be  content  to  make  use  of  it, 
as  the  readiest  machinery  at  hand, 
without  bothering  his  head  about 
articles  and  formularies.  It  is  in* 
deed  dangerous  to  trust  to  simple 
indifference,  which  is  at  least  as 
near  to  indiscriminating  hostility 
as  to  indiscriminating  friendship; 
and  it  is  a  danger  of  the  Establish- 
ment that  it  rests  too  much  upon 
the  indifference  of  the  higher  classes 
aa  well  as  of  the  lower,  upon  men 
who  don't  actively  care  for  it,  but 
who  shrink  instinctively  from  any 
disturbance  of  the  present  tran- 
quillity. Such  support  is  at  best 
treacherous,  and  does  not  form  a 
bond  of  sufficient  strength  to  en- 
dure the  constant  strain  dP  opposing 
bigots.  Unless  some  zeal  of  a  more 
positive  character  can  be  excited  in 
favour  of  the  Church,  it  can  hardly 
count  on  coming  suocessftdlv  out  of 
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tlie  thonsand  assaults  from  within 
and  without.  The  essayists  indeed 
allege  that  the  existing  animosities 
may  be  expected  to  decline.  Their 
hopes,  in  which  we  fully  sympa- 
thise, are  thus  eloquently  expressed 
by  Mr.  Clay : 

*  Man/  he  says,  *  ever  progressive, 
ever  under  the  guidance  of  Gx)d, 
cannot  persist  in  the  acceptance  of 
error  or  the  rejection  of  truth.  A 
generation  hence,  for  example,  edu- 
cated Christians  will  be  as  incapable 
of  believing  in  endless  perdition  as 
they  are  now  of  believmg  in  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun  round 
the  earth.  Truth  is  indispensable 
to  progress,  and  therefore  men  must 
and  will  have  it.  The  truth  of 
truths  then,  "  Gk)d  manifest  in  the 
flesh,**  is  safe,  whatever  betides. 
We  ccmnot  abandon  that  faith  in 
the  Incarnation,  which  is  destined 
to  be  the  great  dynamic  idea  of  our 
ftiture  civilisation.* 

This  faith  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  hopes  expressed  in  the  vo- 
lume; and  we  may  perhaps  express 
the  anticipations  of  the  writers  as 
follows.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
nation  will  not  accept  the  claims  of 
sacerdotal  arrogance.  The  infallible 
authority  of  the  Church  has  been 
rejected  once  and  for  ever.  Neither 
could  we  hope  that  if  the  nation 
continued  to  be  broken  up  into  dis- 
cordant sects,  it  would  be  possible 
long  to  maintain  the  harmonious 
working  of  a  Church  in  which  they 
are  all  more  or  less  represented. 
The  difficulties  which  we  have 
considered  at  length  are  on  that 
hypothesis  insuperable.  A  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  Baptists,  Uni- 
tarians, Roman  CathoKcs,  and  the 
believers  in  hundreds  of  other  creeds 
could  not  possibly  combine,  when 
once  democratic  ideas  have  become 
prevalent,  to  support  one  privileged 
State  Church.  The  absurdity  of  a 
proposal  to  found  such  a  body  in 
the  United  States,  or  any  other 
similar  country,  is  some  measure  of 
the  difficulty  of  supporting  it  here 


permanently.  But  meanwhile  the 
dogmas  which  divide  the  Christian 
world  are  dying  out  under  the  in- 
fluence of  free  discussion.  They 
survive  as  collections  of  phrases,  but 
have  no  real  root  in  the  popular 
faith.  One  by  one  they  will  be<5ome 
obsolete,  and  be  either  emptied  of 
meaning  or  be  excluded  from  the 
Church  formularies.  All  Christians 
will  gravitate,  as  it  were,  to  a  com- 
mon faith,  of  which  the  central  idea 
will  be  the  Incarnation,  and  whose 
guardian  will  be  the  principle  of 
free  discussion.  The  present  indif- 
ference of  the  working  classes  may 
be  considered  as  affording  at  least 
one  happy  omen .  When  the  dogmas, 
such  as  that  of  endless  perdition, 
which  now  shock  them,  have  been 
removed,  they  will  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept a  Christianity  purified  from  all 
adventitious  and  degrading  stains. 
Meanwhile,  the  Church  organisation 
will  undergo  a  reform  simultaneous 
with  the  reform  of  its  creeds.  The 
evils  which  now  shock  a  democratic 
sentiment  will  be  removed,  and  the 
nation  will  be  prepared  to  accept  an 
efficient  body  preaching  an  elevating 
creed,  and  ready  to  take  its  place 
boldly  as  the  great  leader  of  pro- 
gress  and  civilisation,  instead  of 
being  a  dead  weight  on  the  shoulders 
of  all  reformers. 

If  within  any  moderate  time  we 
all  become  agreed  as  to  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianiiy,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  the  most  palpable  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  a  State  Church 
would  be  removed.  K  the  nation 
were  homogeneous  in  respect  of  their 
religious  faith,  if  it  trusted  the 
clergy  implicitly  instead  of  regard- 
ing them  as  the  great  supporters  of 
retrograde  ideas,  if  all  practical 
abuses  could  be  remedied  by  a  re- 
form instead  of  a  revolution,  our 
path  would  be  comparatively  easy. 
And  we  may  hope  that  the  truth 
will  ultimately  prevail,  and  bring 
about  a  unity  of  creed  resting  on 
the  only  thoroughly  sound  bsisis. 
But  the  question  is,  through  what 
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struggles  and  difficulties  we  are  to 
reach  the  Utopia  in  which  we  all 
heheve,  and  whether  there  is  a  fair 
chance  that  the  Church  of  England 
will  survive  the  storms  which  mnst 
precede  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  ? 
If  truth  prevails  in  the  next  two  or 
three  centuries,  and  the  fsite  of  the 
Ohurch  has  to  be  settled  within  a 
generation  or  two,  the  victory  will 
come  too  late.  There  is  still  the 
doubt  whether  the  Church  will  be 
able  to  accept  the  truth,  or  will 
have  placed  itself  irrevocably  on 
the  side  of  ancient  errors.  What 
is  the  present  state  of  parties  ?  Are 
the  lines  between  them  dying  out, 
or  tending  to  grow  deeper  and 
wider  ?  Looking  within  the  Church 
of  England,  we  see  three  parties — 
High,  Broad,  and  Low.  The  High 
Church  party  are  gradually  raising 
their  tone,  and  in  tact  act  systema- 
tically on  the  principle  of  going  as 
hr  as  the  public  temper  for  the 
time  will  allow.  As  for  the  *  Broad, ' 
their  progress  in  a  directly  oppo- 
site direction  is  equally  palpable. 
No  one  who  attends  in  the  most 
cursory  manner  to  the  current 
of  opinion,  can  doubt  that  opinions 
are  now  fireely  expressed  by  the 
clergy  which  ten  years  ago  would 
have  made  the  hair  of  bishops  to 
stand  on  end,  and  sent  the  editor 
of  the  Record  into  a  fit.  The  Low 
Church  party,  it  is  true,  appear  to 
be  comparatively  stagnant ;  they 
are,  it  would  seem,  doubtful  whether 
to  join  their  natural  enemies,  the 
High  Churchmen,  in  order  to  crush 
their  still  more  hated  enemies  of 
the.  Broad  Church,  or  to  endeavour 
to  exert  all  their  energies  towards 
crushing  ritualist  practices.  And 
it  is  equally  remarkable  that  the 
most  energetic  and  thoroughgoing 
part  of  each  of  these  main  divisions 
is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  a 
Stato  Church.  As  political  writers 
used  to  say  that  monarchies,  aris- 
tocracies, and  democracies  had  each 
i^eir  characteristic  corrupter,  we 
may  say  that  the  superlative  of  a 


Ritualist  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  that 
of  a  Broad  Churchman  is  an  Infidel, 
and  that  of  a  Low  Churchman  is 
some  form  of  Protestant  Dissenter. 
The  keenest  minds  of  each  party, 
those  who  would  naturally  supply 
it  with  the  necessary  nucleus  of 
zealous  defenders,  are  impelled  in 
one  direction  or  another  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Church.  For  the 
permanent  vitality  of  any  institu- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  within  its 
own  body  it  should  have  room  for 
the  most  vigorous  representatives  of 
its  leading  ideas,  who  should  act  as 
the  iron  to  the  lance,  or  the  Zouaves 
in  the  French  army.  That  the  mass 
should  be  lukewarm  and  rather 
conservative  than  progressive,  is 
inevitable;  but  to  form  the  whole 
body  of  the  lukewarm  and  conser- 
vative, is  to  be  without  the  essen- 
tial element  of  success.  Every  one 
has  had  reason  to  know  how  much 
of  the  work  of  any  successftil  body 
is  really  done  by  half  a  dozen  ener- 
getic men.  If  they  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded, their  followers  would  fall 
to  pieces  like  a  rope  of  sand.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  calculate  how 
much  the  Church  of  England  has 
lost  in  a  few  years,  by  the  one  fact 
that  the  great  mass  of  able  young 
men  at  the  universities,  though  not 
actually  declining  to  be  members, 
are  repelled  from  orders  by  their 
dread  of  the  pledges  exacted. 
Lightly  as  the  subscription  to  the 
Articles  may  sit  upon  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Broad  Church,  the 
weight  is  quite  enough,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  thought,  to  repel  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  most  intelligent 
youths  of  the  day. 

And  here  we  come  to  that  which 
is  the  real  difficulty  of  the  whole 
question.  It  is  that,  in  the  phrase 
already  quoted,  Christendom  is 
falling  more  and  more  into  two 
camps,  and  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  being  torn  asunder  by 
the  process.  The  liberty  which  it 
offers  may  be  large,  but  it  is  not 
enough;   it   is    becoming  morally 
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impossible  to  keep  within  the  same 
limits  the  two  opposiBg  forces,  with 
whatever  apparatus  of  cmming  ar- 
ticles and  ingenionslj  devised  nets 
with  meshes  warranted  to  stop  no- 
body. If  it  takes  one  side  of  the 
profound  controversy  it  ceases  to  be 
national ;  but  if  it  takes  both  it  will 
apparently  find  that  the  power  of 
compromise  is  limited.  We  may 
yoke  together  the  ox  and  the  ass, 
but  hardly  the  wolf  and  the  lamb. 
It  is  ia*ue  indeed  that  many  old 
dogmas  have  ceased  to  possess  any 
meaning,  but  they  are  not  for  that 
reason  the  less  cherished  and  en- 
forced. The  party  which  rests  upon 
authority  rather  enjoys  an  obsolete 
dogma ;  there  is  no  such  proof  of 
unreasoning  obedience  as  to  declare 
your  belief  that  a  nonsensical  de- 
claration is  necessary  to  salvation. 
It  is  at  once  the  boast  and  the  in- 
evitable misfortune  of  this  pariy 
that  it  is  bound  to  keep  on  forcing 
down  the  throats  of  their  disciples, 
doctrines  at  which  the  ordinary  di- 
gestion revolts.  It  may  be  true  too 
that  we  are  on  the  road  to  unity  of 
opnion  even  on  religious  matters. 
But  the  process  by  which  uniiy  is 
reached  is  not  that  of  a  gradual 
decay  of  animosities  and  differences. 
Rather  it  seems  to  be  that  each  of 
the  two  opposite  parties  is  slowly 
but  surely  rallying  for  a  final  con- 
test. To  one  side  gather  all  who 
fear  the  consequences  of  unre- 
stricted discussion,  and  prefer  in  the 
face  of  modem  thought  to  hide 
their  heads  in  the  best  bush  they 
can  find.  To  the  other  gather  those 
who  are  resolved  to  pursue  the 
process  of  free  inquiry,  whatever 
may  be  the  results  to  which  it  leads 
them.  We  know  not  how  long  it 
may  be  before  the  two  antagonistic 
bodies  are  in  presence  of  each  other, 
nor  how  long  it  may  take  to  decide 
the  contest.  Doubtless  the  contest 
will  not  finish  in  a  grand  theatrical 
catastrophe,  but  by  the  slow  decay 
of  the  weaker  body.  Yet  every- 
thing shows  that  the  difference  is 


becoming  more  hopelessly  irrecon- 
cilable, and  the  divergence  more 
distinctly  marked. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  under 
these  circumstances,  the  prospect  of 
peace  held  out  by  the  essayists  is 
somewhat  premature.     What  they 
call  the  truth  may  prevail,  but  it 
will   only  prevail  after  long    and 
weary  wrestlings  with  error.     And 
meanwhile    the   tendency  at  pre- 
sent is  to  deepen  the  distinctions 
and  cause  them  to  turn  upon  more 
important    matters    than    before. 
The    issues   at   stake   are  so   tre- 
mendous,  the    discussions    of   the 
day  turn  upon  points  so  vital,  that 
the    old   theological    controversies 
become    insignificant    as    well    as 
obsolete.     Yon  may  explain  away 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
and  leave  many  minor  controversies 
to   the  repose  of    dusty   libraries. 
But  when   one  set*  of  disputants 
are    arguing    that    we    must    lay 
aside  reason  altogether,  and  bow 
humbly    before  •  the    decisions    of 
the  Church,  and  another  that  we 
must  altogether  expel  theological 
methods  in  favour  of  science,  it  is 
hard  to  bring  both  parties  into  the 
same  arena.     When  everything  has 
been  done  to  loosen  the  bonds  of 
creeds  and  articles,  they  wiU  still 
be  uncomfortable  trammels  for  men 
devoted   to  unlimited  freedom    of 
thought.     The  Broad  Church  party 
is  after  all  composed  as  it  were  of 
that  small  margin  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  thinkers,  which  contrives 
to  reconcile  the  results  of  modem 
thought  with  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles.  They  are  constantly  weakened 
by  deserters  who  prefer  boldly  to 
cross  the  border,  and  repudiate  all 
allegiance  to  the  older    forms   of 
thought.     They  stand  upon  a  nar- 
row   platform,    which     constantly 
threatens  to  give  way  beneath  their 
feet.     Neither    can  we    anticipate 
that  if  they  triumph  over  the  ex- 
treme left  of  their  own  foDowers, 
they  will   within   any  short  time 
succeed  in  conquering  the    High 
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Church  party.  The  High  Church 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  contams 
a  large  proportion  of  the  zeal, 
though  not  much,  it  may  be,  of  the 
brains,  within  the  Establishment.  If 
they  should  be  turned  out  by  their 
adversaries,  they  would  simply  in- 
crea^  the  number  <^  antagonists  to 
the  Establishment.  K  they  should 
triumph,  their  own  principles  would 
be  fatal  to  the  theoiy  of  an  Esta- 
Uished  Church ;  and  they  would 
place  the  Church  in  hopeless  oppo- 
sition to  the  main  current  of  pro- 
gressive opinion.  If  both  parties 
remain  within  the  Establishment, 
the  struggle  seems  likely  to  become 
so  severe  that  Demos  will  find  it 
very  hard  to  understand  the  policy 
of  maintaining  a  house  so  divided 
against  itself. 

It  seems  then  that  the  supporters 
of  the  existing  order  must  rely 
principally  upon*  the  vast  ftmd  of 
indifference  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  They  mast  hope  that  the 
masses  will  be  content  to  look  on 
quietly  imtil  that  distant  day  when 
the  rival  parties  have  fought  out 
their  battle  to  a  conclusion.  The 
prospect  is  remote,  and  the  result 
seems  doubtful.  There  is  certainly 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  of  the  English 
respect  for  law,  and  of  the  supersti- 
tious reverence  for  vested  interests 
which  will  tend  to  keep  things 
quiet.  The  mere  vis  inierUm  of  an 
institution  which  is  imbedded  so 
deeply  in  the  social  order  of  the 
country  will  long  prevent  any 
violent  measures  or  revolutionary 
movement.  It  will  take  as  long  to 
pull  to  pieces  such  a  solid  mass  as 
to  destroy  one  of  those  firm  pyra- 
mids  which  has  resisted  the  wear 
and  tear  of  centuries.  But  the 
question  may  be  decided  within  a 
very  few  years,  whether  the  new  era 
upon  which  the  Church  is  entering 
will  be  one  of  disintegration  or  of 
re-edification.  We  are  expecting 
the  advent  of  a  new  order  of  ideas, 
itod  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time  may  involve  an  amount  of 
alteration,   which  would   formerly 


have  required  a  revolution.  The 
prosperity  of  the  Church  depends 
upon  its  capacity  for  taking  the 
moral  and  intellectual  lead  of  the 
country,  and  upon  its  being  in  har- 
mony with  the  forces  which  are 
remoulding  society  instead  of  re- 
garding them  with  suspcion  and 
hatred.  And  this  depends  upon 
the  institution  retaining  a  certain 
measure  of  unity  of  spirit,  without 
which  the  operation  of  any  institu- 
tion, however  cunningly  contrived, 
is  doomed  to  inevitable  futility, 
and  moreover  upon  its  rallying  on 
the  basis  of  intelligent  reform,  not 
of  dogged  conservatism.  As  the 
Church  of  Bome  seems  by  a  kind 
of  fatality  to  fiiJl  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  blind  Ultramon- 
tanism,  the  Church  of  England 
seems  at  present  to  be  idling  more 
and  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
sacerdotal  party.  If  that  is  to  be  its 
fate,  no  power  on  earth  can  make  it 
a  truly  national  organ,  or  retain 
within  it  that  spirit  of  toleration 
and  liberality  for  which  even  its 
antagonists  have  hitherto  regarded 
it  with  respect.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hopes  of  the  Broad  Church 
party  that  it  will  reconcile  its  in- 
ternal opponents  and  bring  back  to 
the  Church  those  who  have  parted 
company  altogether  with  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  seem  to  be  chimerical 
in  the  extreme.  We  must  then^ 
look  forward  to  a  long  internal 
struggle,  with  probably  a  growing^ 
majority  of  the  clergy  on  the  side 
of  some  form  of  bigotry.  Mean- 
while the  mass  of  the  people — 

Ab  a  lion  creeping  nigher 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind 
a  slowly  dying  fire — 

is  beginning  slowly  to  realise  its 
power,  and  is  being  taught  by  a 
plain  example  that  Church  property 
may  be  applied  after  a  fashion 
more  congenial  to  a  democracy. 
They  are  little  likely  .to  receive  a. 
profound  moral  impression  from  a 
body  of  men  occupied  in  endless  and 
uninteresting  wrangles,  and  which 
sympathises  more  and  more  openly 
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with  retrograde  principles  in  theo- 
logy and  politics.  Let  the  Church 
teach  the  school-children  io  know 
and  revere  the  character  of  Christ, 
says  Mr.  Clay,  without  bothering 
them  with  catechisms  and  for- 
mularies. The  advice  is  excellent, 
but  are  not  the  clergy  at  large 
clinging  with  an  affection  more 
eager  in  proportion  to  the  hope- 
lessness of  its  object,  to  every  shred 
and  fragment  of  dogma  ?  Let  them 
throw  open  the  universities,  says 
Mr.  Berkeley,  and  trust  to  the  free 
atmosphere  of  open  discussion  to 
reinvigorate  a  fading  theology.  But 
will  Mr.  Berkeley  convince  his  oppo- 
nents that  free  discussion  will  not 
be  fatal  to  their  system,  and,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  so-called 
logic  which  is  somehow  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  reason,  a  thing  to 
be  resisted  to  the  death  ?  Let  the 
clergy  throw  aside  their  obsolete 
language,  their  Hebraisms,  and 
their  expositions  of  barren  dogma, 
says  Mr.  Seeley,  and  preach  sound 
morality  applicable  to  the  wants  of 
the  day  in  good  English  vernacular. 
The  advice,  again,  is  excellent,  but 
the  probability  of  its  being  accepted 
may  be  judged  of  by  one  remark 
of  Mr.  Seeley's.  *If  the  Hebrew 
history,'  he  says,  *  be  a  cosmopoH- 
tan  Bible,  or  rather  the  first  part 
of  one,  I  think  there  should  be 
national  Bibles  also,  and  I  can 
imagine  no  more  proper  and  nobler 
task  for  a  clergy  than  the  perpetual 
shaping  and  elaborating  of  such  a 
nationaJ  monument.  Such  a  task 
they  would  practically  take  if  they 
habitually  resorted  to  English  his- 
tory for  examples.'  What  sort  of 
an  English  history,  does  Mr.  Seeley 
think,  would  be  composed  by  our 
clergy  as  at  present  constituted? 
Who  would  be  the  heroes?  who 
would  be  the  villains  ?  How  many 
of  the  great  liberal  movements  of 
Jlnglish  history  have  been  doggedly 
opposed  by  the  English  clergy,  and 
how  many  have  come  from  their 
impulse?  Doubtless  they  have 
been  as  good,  or  better,  as  indi- 


viduals, than  their  rivals ;  but  the 
nature  of  their  position  has  forced 
them  into  being  the  supporters  of 
the  restrictions,  whose  removal  has 
been  the  glory  of  the  English 
people,  and  the  opponents  of  every 
movement  of  free  thought.  The 
general  tone  of  the  proposed  clerical 
Bible  may  be  infeired  from  a  late 
sketch  by  Dr.  Littledale.  That 
divine  was  driven  to  a  kind  of 
spiritual  foaming  at  the  mouth  by 
the  very  mention  of  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer,  and  called 
them  traitors,  scoundrels,  and  other 
pretty  names,  such  as  angry  alder- 
men sometimes  apply  to  each  other 
at  a  vestry  meeting.  We  can't 
quite  trust  our  history,  as  yet,  to 
ecclesiastical  manipulators. 

The  general  conclusion,  then,  of 
the  volume,  and  it  is  one  to  which 
the  essayists  themselves  give  coun- 
tenance incidentally,  seems  to  be 
simple.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  the  Church  can  make  itself 
thoroughly  secure.  It  must  over- 
come the  natural  tendencies  of 
ecclesiasticism,  so  far  as  to  induce 
the  clergy  as  a  body  to  accept 
modem  iaeas,  instead  of  struggling 
against  them.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  persuade  them  not  to  go 
too  far,  but  to  retain  some  form  of 
faith  which  will  enable  them  to 
sign  the  necessary  subscriptions. 
Then  it  must  regain  an  influence, 
which  under  the  circumstances  will 
be  comparatively  easy,  over  the 
working  classes,  and  must  in  some 
way  conciliate  or  put  aside  the 
claims  of  middle-class  Dissenters. 
When  this  is  done,  the  nation  at 
large  will  become  actively  friendly 
to  a  body  whose  teaching  will  ex- 
press its  deepest  convictions,  and 
whose  practical  influence  will  be 
favourable  to  genuine  progress. 
But  if  we  are  to  ask  whether  there 
is  a  &ir  chance  that  the  clergy  will 
be  wise  in  time,  and  whether  the 
position  proposed  to  them  is  really 
tenable,  we  must  confess  that  our 
prognostications  would  not  be  of 
the  brightest  rose-colour. 
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Paet  I. — Captain  Ord's  Rbtuen. 
CHAPTER  XV. 


nAPTAIN  ORD  of  Dalgordon 
\j  had  made  his  proposal  for 
Miss  Wedderbum  of  tiie  Park,  and 
had  not  been  rejected  with  a  feint 
of  ciyility,  but  in  the  peremptoriness 
of  a  secret,  burning  indignation. 
The  ceremony  had  taken  place,  not 
irregularly,  as  a  yonng  soldier  like 
Tommy  Spens,  trusting  to  his  good 
cause,  his  zeal  and  devotion  alone, 
had  conducted  it,  but  with  all  the 
forms,  at  a  stereotyped  business 
hour,  in  a  regular  interview,  at 
which  both  heads  of  the  house  were 
requested  to  be  present  and  to  as- 
sist, by  Captain  Ord.  He  was 
long-headed  enough  to  recognise 
that  Mrs.  Wedderbum — ^reputed  in 
the  class  from  which  he  had  risen 
to  be  as  proud  as  Lucifer  and  as 
fierce  as  a  Tartar,  taking  swifb 
offence  when  she  was  unduly  ap- 
proached— stood  his  greatest  friend 
in  the  business ;  and  it  had  been 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  who  had  urged 
her  husband,  vexing  him  day  and 
night,  though  she  was  not  a 
Delilah,  and  he  was  far  from  a 
Samson,  over-counselling,  over- 
arguing,  bearing  him  down  till  she 
had,  brought  him  to  half  imbecile 
monosyllables  and  hapless  hand- 
wringing  submission. 

It  was  Mrs.  Wedderbum  who 
now  condequgtied  to  coax,  flatter, 
and  manage  Captain  Ord  to  be 
content  with  the  approbation  of 
Charlotte's  parents,  without  press- 
ing his  addresses  personally  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  with  Charlotte. 
He  was  a  dear,  good,  honest  soul, 
and  she  loved  him  for  the  warmth 
of  heart  which  had  made  him  brook 
no  dallying,  but  caused  him  to 
speak  at  once  and  to  the  point, 
like  an  unsophisticated,  open-tem- 
pered sailor.      But  girls   such  as 
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Charlotte  liked  a  little  longer  woo- 
ing, were  it  only  as  an  apology  to 
themselves — the  vain,  shy  things, 
for  being  won.  If  Captain  Ord 
would  trust  to  Mrs.  Wedderbum, 
and  not  mar  so  desirable  and  per- 
fectly delightful  an  alliance,  on 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  set 
her  heart  from  the  first  moment 
she  saw  him  (!!!),  by  over-pre- 
cipitation and  rashness  ;  she  would 
pledge  her  word  Charlotte  should 
be  his  wife,  reiming  happily  as 
queen  consort  at  Dalgordon  within 
twelve  months. 

Captain  Ord  did  not  know  much 
about  queen  consorts,  but  he  was 
willing  to  defer  to  the  fine  woman 
who  took  so  much  of  the  trouble  of 
courtship  off  his  hands.  He  only 
threw  out  a  little  half  cunning, 
half  rude  defiance,  and  a  gratui- 
tously insulting  insinuation, — ^if  he 
had  been  gentleman  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  bearing  of  his  speech, — 
at  which  Mrs.  Wedderbum  winced, 
that  if  the  young  lady  were  not 
quite  willing,  he  had  no  wish  to 
compel  her  consent.  He  supposed 
there  were  other  young  ladies  as 
good  as  Miss  Wedderbum, — ^no 
offence  to  her, — who  would  be  glad 
to  snap  at  the  chance  of  being  mis- 
tress of  Dalgordon. 

All  the  time  Captain  Ord  told 
himself  that  the  girl  had  been 
white  about  the  gills  and  hung  her 
colours  whenever  she  had  suspected 
— ^and  she  was  very  long  about  it, 
evidently  most  reluctant  to  do  it — 
his  matrimonial  intentions.  He 
was  nettled  with  and  piqued  at  the 
nice,  silly  little  jade,  while  she  her- 
self had  affected  him  too  little  to 
awaken  the  slumbering  wild  beast 
in  him.  It  was  her  rank,  her 
refinement,    her    accredited    posi- 
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tion  at  Oatness,  which  he  greedily 
coveted  and  clutched  at,  to  gild 
hifl  renown  and  prosperity  —  not 
her  he  wanted,  ^s  speech  was  a 
piece  of  hypocrisy  and  imperti- 
nence, of  which  "Mrs,  Wedderbum 
was  too  hawk-eyed  mentally  not  to 
understand  every  syllable,  to  her 
own  shame,  sorrow,  and  resent- 
ment, though  not  to  her  relenting 
and  relinquishment  of  her  determi- 
nation. When  did  an  imperions 
woman  give  up  her  will  volun- 
tarily, or  a  worldly  woman  fail  to 
be  blinded  in  the  farthest  sight  by 
the  thick  scales  of  her  worldlmess  ? 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  had  cajoled, 
cozened,  conquered  herself  es  she 
had  done  to  her  husband,  as  she 
was  now  about  to  cajole,  cozen,  and 
conquer  Charlotte. 

'Mamma,  it  would  be  wicked,' 
exclaimed  Charlotte,  in  her  last 
terror  at  the  sentence  that  she  was 
destined  to  accept  Captain  Ord  as 
her  husband. 

'  Charlotte,  matters  have  come 
to  this  miserable  pass,  that  it  re- 
mains with  you  whether  you  will 
consummate  your  father's  and 
your  family's  ruin,  or  save  his 
heart  from  breaking,  and  open  a 
new  prospect  for  your  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  do  not  speak  of 
your  mother.  Would  that  she 
could  bear  the  brunt  of  all;  she 
would  ask  nothing  for  herself ;  she 
would  fare  as  she  could,  and  not 
plague  you  with  complaint  or 
petition.  But  she  must  become  a 
beggar  to  her  own  daughter,  for 
the  welfere  (the  very  life,  in  the  one 
instance,  she  does  not  doubt)  of  her 
husband  and  children. 

Then  followed  a  more  forcible 
repetition  of  the  long  list  of  specious 
representations  and  unanswerable 
pleas  for  an  end,  from  which,  after 
the  moment  it  was  mooted,  there 
was  no  escape. 

Mr.  Wedderbum,  like  many  a 
poverty-stricken  man,  was  on  the 
brink  Of  ruin,  not  only  because  he 
could  not  conmiand    resources  to 


stave  it  off,  but  because  he  conkL 
not  avail  himself  of  the  resources 
he  possessed  in  land,  which  was 
undrained,  and  for  which  a  govern- 
ment loan,  already  granted,  wasan^ 
an  additional  stone  of  debt  and 
leak  of  interest  on  an  estate  already 
sufficiently  weighted  and  sufficiently 
leaky.  But  Captain  Ord  had  thi^ 
most  enviable  possession,  ready 
money,  to  spare,  and  a  cash  acooniti 
at  his  banker's.  In  right  of  Char* 
lotto's  portion  of  her  father's  pro- 
perty, he  could  have  no  objection  to 
lend  money  at  nominal  interest  upon 
it,  and  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  Mr.  Wedderbum's  receiving  a 
loan  from  his  son-in-law.  Char- 
lotte's brothers  in  India  and  the 
colonies  generally  were  fidling  back 
in  the  world  from  the  failure  of  the 
opportune  advance  of  even  a  few 
hundreds  of  pounds,  or  the  exercise 
of  a  little  influence  to  push  them  on 
in  their  various  careers  of  gentlemen 
sheep-farmers,  engineers,  &c.  &o. 
The  merchani-captain  Ord  had  still 
very  important  connections  in  the 
far  east,  and  he  would  readily  use 
his  influence  for  his  wife's  fsutnily. 
Hugh,  Will,  Harry,  and  Charlotte's 
pet  little  Hume,  instead  of  strug- 
gling fruitlessly  with  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, and  falling  into  the 
temptations  of  disappointed  needy 
men,  with  their  noses  kept  to  the 
grindstone,  starved  of  consideration 
and  indulgence,  or  filling  untimely 
graves,  would  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  success,  to  make  fortunes  in 
their  youth,  and  return  in  their 
prime,  like  Captain  Ord,  to  settle, 
flourish,  and  do  good  in  their  native 
country,  and  among  their  own 
people.  Louisa,  Laura,  Matilda^ 
and  Mary,  who,  without  a  little 
assistance  in  being  finished,  brought 
out,  and  carried  about  into  society^ 
as  became  the  daughters  of  the 
Park  (of  whom  there  were  still  on 
its  wsblls  the  fiaded  lineaments  of 
six  or  eight  generations,  members 
of  which  had  wedded,  not  only  with 
generals,  admirals,  knights,  baro- 
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nets,  aad  lairds  of  all  degiree,  and 
lords  of  session,  bnt  with  lonls  of 
seat,  according  to  old  Scotch  defini- 
tion, lords  by  inheritance,  veritable 
belted  earis  in  their  day),  would  be 
mewed  up  to  pine  in  penury,  or 
sink  into  second  or  third-rate 
grades,  or  go  out  as  governesses  to 
toil,  fight,  and  cry  for  a  footing  in 
the  crowded  world,  like  Miss  Mur- 
doch, and  perish  in  the  garret  of 
an  indigent  gentlewoman  at  last. 
Whereas  who  so  well  fitted  to 
have  th^n  with  her,  to  take  them 
to  town  to  be  finished,  to  receive 
ihe  last  outward  stamp  of  being 
presented  in  succession  to  her 
gracious  Majesty,  after  Charlotte 
herself  had  been  presented  again 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  to 
let  them  appear  in  the  great  world ; 
who  so  likely  to  estarblish  them 
safely  and  happily  in  Hfe,  as  their 
own  elder  sister,  Mrs.  Ord  of  Dal- 
gordon  P  Charlotte  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  not  merely  the 
deliverer,  but  &e  benefactress  of 
her  £unily.  Mrs.  Wedderbum 
would  have  thought  that  Charlotte 
would  have  asked  nothing  better 
than  to  fulfil  her  fate,  take  her  pro- 
motion like  any  other  girl,  and 
serve  her  fionily  in  the  only  way 
in  which  she  could  serve  them, 
while  she  would  herself  at  the 
same  time  have  the  inestimable 
advanti^  of  being  established  at 
the  gate  of  the  Park — ^the  Wedder- 
bums'  next  neighbour — able  to  see 
them  and  be  with  them  in  each  joy 
and  sorrow  every  day  of  their 
home-lives.  Mrs.  Wedderbum  did 
think  her  darling  would  have  cared 
a  little  more  for  this  great  gain  of 
not  being  parted  from  her  friends 
while  she  was  only  richer  in  another 
friend,  and  in  the  power  to  confer 
incalculable  benefits  on  all  whom 
she  loved. 

Charlotte  was  not  called  upon  to 
decide  and  fix  her  lot  immediately. 
Mrs.  Wedderbum,  without  any 
spurring  from  Captain  Ord  as  a 
0(»npulnon  and  an  excuse  for  the 


folly,  was  not  so  silly  as  to  suffer 
either  herself,  or  Charlotte,  or  any 
other  person,  to  think  and  say 
that  Charlotte  Wedderbum  had  not 
got  leisure  to  think  what  she  was 
about,  to  look  at  every  side  of  the 
question  and  to  make  up  her  mind 
fairly  before  she  did  it  filially.  On 
the  spur  of  the  moment  Charlotte 
might  have  been  gifted  with  passing 
strength  to  turn  like  anv  other 
worm  and  object  to  havmg  her 
heart  trampled  upon. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  one  of 
Charlotte's    favourite   songs,   only 
with  the  parts  reversed,  for  it  was — 
My  miiher  priggit  soir, 
My/aither  did  na  speak, — 

unless  when  a  spasm  flitted  across 
Mr.  Wedderbum's  features,  at  once 
blurred  and  delicate.  Then  he 
would  rise  in  the  privacy  of  his 
family  circle,  like  a  man  drunken 
or  in  his  sleep,  and  stammer  out 
incoherent  words  of  doubt,  dis- 
pleasure, apprehension  and  distress, 
tUl  his  wife  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  whispered  to  him  and  took 
him  away,  or  till  he  sunk  back  in 
his  state  of  collapse,  and  Charlotte 
began  to  tremble  for  her  father's 
reason  if  not  for  his  life. 

It  was  family  considerations 
which  had  the  greatest  weight  with 
Charlotte,  more  than  the  implied 
forgetfrilness  and  levity  of  Tommy 
Spens,  though  in  her  total  inexpe- 
rience of  young  men,  her  humiliiy 
and  its  credulity,  she  partly  believed 
the  implication,  and  it  did  its  work 
also.  But  Charlotte  Wedderbum 
was  slavishly  attached  to  her  own 
family.  She  had  depended  upon 
them  and  waited  on  them  through 
all  her  years.  It  had  seemed  im- 
possible for  her  to  give  them  up, 
even  in  the  dawning  radiance  of 
her  young  love,  and  now  it  sounded 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  make  the  last  sacrifice  for 
them,  because  what  was  left  to  her 
but  to  have  and  to  hold  them,  to 
devote  herself  to  them  body  and 
soul?     In  Charlotte  Wedderbum's 
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gentleness  and  meekness,  there 
lurked  the  germ  of  her  other's 
passive  wealoiess,  constituting  her 
chief  peril  and  temptation. 

Charlotte  feU  as  might  have  been 
feared  for  her,  as  many  a  girl  fidls 
through  her  incapaciiy  to  saj  No, 
and  the  engrossing  character  of  her 
home  affections. 

She  faltered  a  broken-down,  dis- 
mal, *  I  will  then,  mamma,  for  your 
and  papa's  sakes ;  but  say  no  more 
about  it  please,  press  me  no  farther, 
or  else  it  is  I  who  shall  go  mad  or 
die.' 

'YHiat  do  you  say,  my  love?' 
said  Mrs.  Wedderburn.  '  No,  no, 
Charlotte,  not  on  our  account ;  I 
was  giving  way  too  much ;  T  was  in- 
dulg^g  in  too  melancholy  images. 
We  shall  not  go  out  after  our  boys 
to  Australia  or  New  Columbia,  and 
shake  out  the  dregs  of  our  lives  at 
the  diggings  or  in  the  backwoods. 
We  shall  not  sell  the  Park  if  we 
can  help  it,  that  would  be  like 
rendinfi^  papa's  heart-strings.  Per- 
haps me  boys  will  be  more  fortu- 
nate and  will  clear  away  the  worst 
of  the  debt  among  them.  We  may 
have  easier  davs  in  store  for  us. 
But  Charlotte,  if  you  could  think  of 
Captain  Ord  and  Dalgordon  for  your 
own  sake.' 

'  Mamma,  I  am  tired  of  thinking,' 
said  poor  Charlotte  wearily  and 
almost  pettishly,  *  do  you  decide  for 
me.' 

*  Charlotte,  that  is  impossible,' 
objected  Mrs.  Wedderburn  with 
4ig^ty. 

'Yeiy  well  then,  let  me  decide 
^^cordinff  to  your  opinion,'  the  girl 
Actually  begged ;  so  sick  at  heart, 
that  she  could  desire  nothing  but 
the  step  which  would  end  it  all, 
4md  bring  that  peace  which  is  bom 
half  of  resignation,  half  of  despair. 

Captain  Ord  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  beating  about  the  bush 
need  continue  no  longer,  and  that 
he  might  seek  the  one  personal 
interview  which  it  is  diflScult  to 
dispense  with  in  a  purpose  of  mar- 


riage, and  speak  for  himself  withoat 
hazarding  the  crumbling  down  of 
his  card-castle.  He  spoke  so  much 
in  the  sense  of  Mrs.  Wedderbum's 
expressions,  that  there  might  have 
been  a  suspicion  of  collusion  be- 
tween the  high  contracting  parties. 
'  If  you  agree  to  be  my  wife,  Miaa 
Wedderburn,  or  my  laldy  I  should 
say,  sha'n't  I  g^ive  you  everything 
vou  can  wish  for,  and  busk  you 
like  the  queen?  And  I'll  order 
vou  the  harp  you  said  you  would 
Uke,  the  other  night,  and  a  man 
from  London  to  t^h  you,  if  you 
care  for  the  bore  of  lessons.  You 
may  have  all  the  poor  bodies  of  oot- 
tar  wives  and  children  fsuring  like 
gentry  if  you  have  a  conceit  of  that 
kind  of  thing.  I'll  never  grudge 
you  the  money,  Charlotte;  you'll 
spend  what  I've  made,  and  have 
your  own  people  about  you,  and  Til 
only  ask  you  to  sit  at  the  head  of 
my  table,  and  to  be  happy.' 

•  Thank  you.  Captain  Ord,'  Char^ 
lotte  answered,  very,  veiy  quietly ; 
'  I  am  only  a  simple,  ignorant  girl, 
you  know,  but  you  must  bear  with 
me,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  make 
you  happy.' 

Then  Captain  Ord,  standing  like 
an  overgrown,  weather-beaten  soiled 
brig  or  schooner,  beside  a  dainty 
yacht,  being  free  to  do  what  Tommy 
Spens  had  not  been  permitted  to 
approach  within  a  yurd  of  doing, 
took  the  cold,  shrinking,  slight, 
figure  in  his  bold,  brazen,  expanded 
arms,  and  put  close  to  the  jasmine 
fece,  his  own  swarthy,  proudly 
beaming  countenance. 

Afterwards  Mrs.  Wedderburn 
made  her  daughter's  fall  as  easy  as 
she  could ;  she  shielded  her  on  every 
side — ^if  it  had  been  possible  she 
would  have  shielded  her  from  her- 
self. To  such  claims  as  Captain 
Ordmi^ht  have  legitimately  brought 
forward  to  Charlotte's  fiarther  con- 
fidence and  intimate  society,  and  to 
the  expression  of  her  feelings  to- 
wards himself,  Mrs.  Wedderburn 
pleaded  her  daughter's  timidily,  the 
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seclusion  and  absorption  of  the 
£unily  life  which  had  made  her  so 
good  and  dntifnl  a  daughter,  and 
would  make  her  so  good  and  faith- 
ful a  wife,  although  she  proved  a 
silent,  coy,  abashed  mistress.  For 
the  first  time  in  Mrs.  Wedderbum's 
life,  she  allowed  that  Charlotte  had 
a  delicate  constitution,  and  was  not 
yet  past  the  fragiliiy  of  youth,  and 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  asserted  that  the 
serious  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the 
fears,  the  pleasures,  the  worries, 
the  &tigues  of  the  intended  mar- 
riage in  the  following  summer  were 
enongh  to  try  a  girl's  strength 
without  adding  to  them  the  im- 
portunities and  exactions  of  eyen 
the  most  gallant  and  tender  loye. 

Captain  Ord  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. He  had  neyer  dreamt  that 
it  was  anything  but  the  finest  thing 
in  the  world  for  a  lass  to  be  married. 
For  any  private  special  interpreta- 
tion of  his  dogma,  he  would  have 
demanded  in  l^umphant  exultation 
and  in  the  most  undoubting  faith — 
where  could  she  find  so  fine  a  man 
as  he,  so  grand  an  establishment  as 
Dalgordon,  such  men  servants  and 
women  servants,  horses,  carriages, 
gardens,  such  silks  and  shawls  and 
jewels  as  he  had  to  shower  on  her  ? 
— for  he  was  no  near-be-gone  miser, 
no  churlish  carle,  but  a  generous 
man,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  John,  the  old  sailors,  the  whole 
town  of  Oatness. 

But  Captain  Ord  was  good- 
natured  unless  the  devil  were  let 
loose  in  him ;  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
Charlotte  Wedderbum, — until  she 
was  his  very  wife,  to  be  treated 
with  no  ceremony,  but  dealt  with 
as  he  felt  inclined, — was  somewhat 
of  a  drag  upon  her  lover.  He  felt 
obliffed,  even  more  than  with  her 
mother,  to  be  on  stilts,  on  his  best 
behaviour,  and  his  finest  manner 
with  Charlotte.  Such  an  exaltation 
might  be  improving,  but  when  it 
was  prolonged,  it  caused  his  mind, 
as  stilts  would  have  caused  his 
body,  to  ache  and  feel  weary.    He 


was  not  conscious  of  his  cockney 
bagman  defects,  but  he  could  not 
drop  a  word  of  his  '  braid  Scots '  to 
Charlotte,  though  Charlotte  herself 
was  constantly  using  bits  of  quaint 
picturesque  Scotch,  and   even  he 
saw,  to  his  puzzled  bewilderment, 
that  they  set    off   her   cultivated 
speech.     He  could  not  rap  out  an 
oath  before  Miss  Wedderbum,  as  it 
sometimes  diverted  him  to  do  to 
Mrs.  John  when  he  was  merry,  and 
always  relieved  him  when  he  was  out 
of  sorts.    Neither  had  he  refirained 
from  doing  it  when  he  was  angered 
long    ago    before     Suffie    Quhair, 
though  he  had  then  the  grace  to 
feel  some  repentance  for  his  sin  and 
to  declare,  and  mean  what  he  said, 
'As  fact  as  death,  Suffie,  FU  no 
say   't    again,'   when    Suffie    pro- 
tested, in  sober  earnest^  'Oh  fie ! 
for  shame,  Tam,  I  wonder  you're 
not  feared.'    Notwithstanding,  Miss 
Wedderbum,  for  aught  he  could  teU, 
might  not  be  so  demonstrative  in 
pious  horror  as  Mrs.  John,  or  so  par- 
ticular in  her  cfiu«  of  him  as  Suffie. 
He  did  not  quite  like,   he  could 
scarcely  tell  why,  to  go  on  in  his 
conversation,  lording  it  over  his  old 
mates,  abusing  and  railing  at  who- 
ever and  whatever  he  chanced  to  dis- 
approve of,  and  collecting  and  retail- 
ing highly  flavoured,  coarsely  spiced 
news  of   former  associates;   Miss 
Wedderbum  had  barely  heard  of 
many  of  the  persons  who  were  occu- 
pying him ;  she  could  not  compre- 
hend the  details  of  Mungie  Dykes' 
and  Davie  Izzet's  splore,  or  Christy 
Trail  and  Bab  Tamson's  fline,  and 
would    have    been  astounded  and 
shocked  if  she  could.     Captain  Ord 
had  a  perception  of  the  effect  of  his 
entire  want  of  intelligence  on  Char- 
lotte Wedderbum,  without  search- 
ing into  the  cause,  or  feeling  morti- 
fied and  depressed  by  the  vague  con- 
viction,    in  reality,  apart  from  the 
trades  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
he  was  quite  unintelligent — singu- 
larly so  K>r  a  travelled  man.  It  was 
as  if  his  very  senses,  grown  coarse 
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like  hiurdened  finger-iipsy  had  lost 
the  child's  first  power  of  observa- 
tion, 80  that  he  had  &iled  to  notice 
a  tithe  of  the  wonders  and  norelti^ 
of  foreign  lands  and  strange  seas 
which  mifi^ht  have  been  remarked, 
and  the  impressions  of  them  re- 
tained, by  the  most  unlettered, 
sinffle-hearted,  sympathetic  man. 
It  became  a  UtUe  of  an  irksome 
pozzle  to  Captain  Ord  to  discoyer 
how  he  was  to  make  talk  for  Miss 
Wedderbnm  when  he  was  to  sit 
tite-a-IMe  with  her  as  Mrs.  Ord  of 
Dalgordon  for  life,  having  all  his 
own  topics  forbidden,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  superficial  acquain- 
tance with  her  stories,  friends,  pur- 
suits, aspirations,  having  their  very 
nomenclature  strange  to  him.  But 
the  future  could  be  left  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  Captain  Ord  was  not  hard  to 
lead  to  the  complacent  polite  cool- 
ness which  Mrs.  Wedderbnm  indi- 
cated to  him  as  the  most  considerate 
behaviour  in  his  circumstances.  He 
never  sought  to  see  Charlotte  away 
from  her  family,  and  never  treated 
her  by  anticipation  with  more  ca- 
resses than  the  single  one,  the  seal 
of  her  engagement,  from  which  she 
had  withdrawn,  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands — either  to  cry  or  to 
laugh,  or  to  do  both — and  run  out 
of  ^e  room  like  one  of  Mrs.  John's 
spoilt  bairns.  Doubtless  it  was  to 
wash  her  white  face  and  obliterate 
every  recollection  of  his  lips  (con- 
found her  prudish  sauciness),  while 
Mrs.  Wedderbnm  came  into  the 
room  to  expatiate  on  and  apologise 
for  Charlotte's  being  as  demure  as 
a  nun,  dear  child,  in  her  lily-like 
purity.  Captain  Ord  would  not 
pester  his  mistress  with  his  atten- 
tions in  anything  except  in  presents; 
no  one  could  question  his  right 
there ;  and  were  it  only  to  bring 
down  the  cursed  pride  of  these 
gentry  he  would  be  more  than  their 
equal,  he  would  overwhelm  them 
with  his  lavish,  ostentations  gifts. 
Captain  Ord  no  more  wavered 


than  did  Mrs.  Wedderimm  in  his 
resolution  to  wed  and  wear  Char- 
lotte, even  though  the  customs  of 
society  had  permitted  him  to  put 
her  firom  him  and  pay  her  a  ran- 
som, as  he  had  done  to  Suffie 
Quhair.  The  head  recompense  and 
glorification  in  the  eyes  of  Oatness 
to  the  old  cabin-boy,  Tam  Ord, 
who  had  returned  frt)m  India  a 
nabob  and  gentleman,  was  the 
hand,  whether  full  or  empiy,  of 
Miss  Wedderbnm  of  the  Park ;  and 
nothing  else,  not  the  purchase  of 
and  residence  at  Dalgordon,  not  the 
being  created  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  and  visited  by  ihe  Queen  in 
person,  would  have  served  the  same 
purpose. 

The  ordeal  was  tempered  in  most 
respects  for  Charlotte  Wedderbnm, 
not  only  because  a  downward  path 
once  foUowed,  becomes  for  a  space 
more  or  less  easy,  were  it  only  frx>m 
the  termination  of  the  giddy  uncer- 
tainty and  sore  conflict  which  kept 
the  wayferer  hesitating  and  toppling 
on  the  brink,  but  because  the  virtues 
which  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of 
the  vices  and  betrayed  the  girl,  had 
no  sooner  accompUshed  their  per- 
verted mission,  than  they  returned 
to  their  proper  allegiance,  vindi- 
cated their  true  character,  sup- 
ported their  mistress,  and  were  in 
some  measure  their  own  reward. 

Charlotte  adored  her  &ther  and 
mother,  and  she  was  comforting  the 
one  by  her  apparent  calnmess  and 
contentment,  and  more  than  satis- 
fying the  other  by  doing  her  will. 
She  was  very  fond  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  she  was  bringing 
them  no  end  of  holidays  to-day — 
for  which  Louey  and  I^ura,  Matty 
and  Mary,  and  little  Hume  hung 
and  hopped,  chattered  and  chir- 
ruped about  her  in  their  gratitude 
and  gladness  continually,  and  no 
end  of  prosperity  to-morrow.  Even 
Miss  Murdoch  had  long  ago  for- 
given poor  dear  Miss  Wedderbum 
for  her  involuntary  crudfy  and 
faithlessness    to     CSaptain     Spens, 
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tliaagh  she  could  not  forgive  Mrs. 
Weddarbum,  and  only  half  forgaye 
Captain  Ord,  in  spite  of  hia  Forta- 
natofl'  scattering  of  good  things 
which  extended  to  Miss  Murdoch 
ere  it  merged  into  donations  to 
the  servants,  and  contained  the 
most  brilliant  promise  of  handsome 
lively.  Miss  Murdoch  was  more 
excited,  in  a  more  April-daj  state 
of  dehght  and  trouble  at  the 
prospect  of  a  marriage  in  the 
fionilj  with  its  privileges  and  its 
ccmtrotemps,  and  the  i^iU  budget 
she  should  have  to  run  with,  as  the 
bearer  of  which  she  should  always 
be  wdcome  and  of  consequence  to 
MisB  Spottiswoode  in  the  interest- 
in^j  ^mpathetic  circumstances  of 
her  own  approaching  marriage  with 
Dr.  Dudgeon.  There  was  even  a  not 
disagreeable  premonitory  thrill  of 
excitement  to  Miss  Murdoch  in  the 
tremendous  scrapes  she  felt  certain 
she  would  get  into,  by  opening  the 
budget  to  its  full  extent,  inconti* 
nently  and  incautiously. 

There  was  something  inexpres- 
sibly soothing  and  cdluring  to 
Charlotte  Wedderbum's  feelings 
in  affording  pleasure  at  any  cost 
to  herself,  and  she  was  in  the  act  of 
bestowing  it  in  no  stinted  measure, 
to  no  limited  circle.  The  very  trades- 
men of  Oatness  and  poor  tenants 
of  Dalgordon  would  be  the  better 
off  for  her  marriage  to  Captain 
Ord.  She  was  so  infatuated  as  to 
be  deeply,  touchingly  grateful  for 
conveying  the  happiness  to  others 
which  was  bonght  ai  so  isoetly  a 
price.  Even  Captain  Ord,  antago- 
nistic and  dissimilar  to  Charlotte 
Wedderbum  as  he  was,  did  not, 
except  now  and  then,  disturb  and 
distross  her,  or  create  in  her  the 
wholesome  reaciion  of  aversion 
which  might  have  saved  a  more 
aotive-minded  and  fervent- tem- 
pered woman.  Once  Charlotte  had 
engaged  herself  to  marry  him  she 
tr£d  with  all  the  strengi^  of  prin- 
ciple and  sweetness  of  tMuper  which 
were  the  most  developed   things 


about  her,  to  do  her  dafy  by  him, 
and  that  included  thipkiTig  the  best 
and  making  ihe  most^-of  him. .  fier 
forbearing^  .charitablB  disposition 
helped  I  heir  .greatly.  -iiHer  .freedom 
from frindictiveness  and  malice-pre- 
vented her )  from  visiting  and 're- 
venging on^Captain  Ord:  hor'inni  of 
Tommy  Spens.  She  was  free'friom 
her  father's  morfaidi  fntidiomness. 
She.  could  stand  Oaptein^Oiad'^aibop- 
ping  of  his  r's  andth'sj-^hiB>gi»m« 
matical  eccentricities;  the  iimwiitible 
flourish  with  which  faeTwoold:  show 
his  diamond  ring  tttid  his  poodle 
hand  in  passing  ihe  i  decanters,  as 
Louey  had  caricatured  him  in  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  hia  Bible  that 
first  Sunday  in  Churdi.  .&ts»  could 
bear  what  was  worse  to  her,  the 
tone  in  which)  he  wonld  estunre  the 
wine-merchant  of  Mr;  Wedldorbam, 
and  offer  the  address  of  his  own; 
eulogise  the  Dalgordon  produce 
of  all  kinds,  and  insist  on  sending 
loads  of  it  to  tin  Park.  (That  was 
not  all.  Captain  Chrd  would  ex- 
press his  wonder  why  Mr.  Wedder- 
bum did  not  call  in  the  fens  long 
expired,  and  screw  up  the  poor 
crofbers  who  had  i  lived  under  him 
and  his  &tiiers  for  'centuries,  until 
he  squeezed  out  a  pound  or  two 
from,  each,  or  compelled  them  to 
give  up  the  rights  of  their  little 
crofts  and  cottages.  Captain  Ord 
would  question  why  Mr.  Wedder- 
bum continued  to  give  this  or  that 
perquisite-  of  a  cow's  grass,  or  sea- 
weed for  manure,  or  stones  for 
building  to  his  old  nurse,  or  to  the 
fiunily  of  the  man  who  had  saved 
his  dead  .  brother  frt>m  drowning, 
or  to  the  lad-*-now  a  care-worn 
middle-aged  man  like  himself,  who 
Jiad  been  selected  to  escort  lum  to 
the  parish  school  with  the  rest  of 
the  parishfboys^/  before  tutors  were 
thought)  of dn  more  primitive  times. 
Captain  Qrd  was  no  niggard  in  be- 
stowing tlargeisesy  but  ihis  was  no 
matter  of  larggsses,  but  of  business. 
Captain- Ord'd»racterised  all  these 
simple .  a(dcnowledgments    as  jTub- 
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biahj  impositions,   quite    different 
from  a  free  gratnily  and  have  done 
with  it,  and  strongly  sn^gested  that 
Mr.  Wedderbnm  should  abolish  the 
whole  of  them,  and  draw  all  the 
ready  money  he  coold   from  the 
Park,  particularly  when  it  would 
require  so  much  done  for  it,  to  make 
it  a  paying  concern.    All  of  which 
advising,  ordering  and  scorning  op- 
pressed and  cruuied  Mr.  Wedder- 
Dum,  caused  him  to  sink  his  head 
still  lower,  and  writhe  in  his  mono- 
syllables, and  it  was  not  even  in 
nature  that  they  should  not  make 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  draw  up  her  tall 
figure,  and  look  a  little  askance 
from  her  dark  eyes,  over  her  Ro- 
man nose.    But  Charlotte,  whose 
girlish  ilHberality  to  Captain  Ord 
her  mother  had  laughed  at,  now 
bent  and  brought  to  bear  on  the 
entirely  different   point    of   view, 
a  wonderfrdly  wise    and    healthy 
judgment,     bhe  could  credit  her 
intended  bridegroom  to  be  what  her 
mother  had  described  him,  the  vi- 
gorous founder   of   a  fieunily,  the 
sweeping  reformer  of  abuses,  ener- 
getic and  indefiettigable,  and  in  his 
very  enei^    and    indefatigabiliiy 
impatient     and    intolerant.      She 
trusted,  in  a  stead&st  desperate  fiuth 
which  xrsa  as  if  it  cotdd  remove 
mountains,  to  know  him  better  and 
come  nearer  to  him  in  time.     Her 
manner  to  him  though  it  was  greatly 
lost  upon  him,  and  did  not  win 
upon  him  except  by  slow  d^;rees, 
was  perfectly  respectf^  gentle  and 
pleasant,  a  much  more  respectful 
manner  than  the  highest  amount 
of  discipline  which  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum maintained  could  extort  from 
the  younger  girls.     Charlotte  rode 
with  Captain  Ord  and  her  &ther, 
she  sat  with  Captain  Ord  and  her 
mother,  and  if  she  never  by  any 
chance  sauntered  or  stood  on  the 
terrace — the  sun-god's  esplanade — 
with  Captain  Ord  and  any  other 
person  whatever,  when  the  season 
was  no  longer  against  the  indul- 
it  was  that  she  refrained 


because  of  old  associations  and  not 
because  Captain  Ord  struck  Char- 
lotte as  a  sun-god  himself  of  the 
most  portentous  and  brazen  de- 
scription. 

Thus  in  her  genuine  goodness, 
and  in  being  sedulously  spared  and 
sheltered  ^m  closer  and  more  en- 
lightening approach  to  him,  Char- 
lotte, without  being  a  fool,  could 
esteem  her  future  husband,  oonld 
escape  from  that  awful  experience 
of  disgust,  terror  and  horror  which 
many  a  wretched  girl  goes  through 
— never  scatheless. 

And  Charlotte  was  not  without 
a  little  compensation  in  the  vanities 
of  life.     The  first  fraction  of  the  loan 
which  Captain  Ord  had  furnished 
in  another  bond  over  Charlotte's 
old  elegantly  simple  Park  estate, 
was  to  be  spent,  not   unsuitably 
as    Mrs.    Wedderbum    reckoneo, 
in  a  proud  endeavour  to  provide  a 
trousseau  which  should  replace  the 
young  lady's  wardrobe  in  a  style  <^ 
matronly  dignity,  not  out  of  keeping 
with  Dalgordon,  whatever  it  might 
be  with  the  Laird  of  Dalgordon. 
Charlotte  had  a  young  girl's  grati- 
fication in  the  contemphbtion  of  the 
possession  of  delicate  silks  and  laces, 
and  of  the  toilette  services,  dressing 
cases,  inlaid  desks,  Indian  toys  and 
stuffs  with  which  she  was  gifted  to 
plethora^  and  of  which  Mn.  Wed- 
derbum, who  was  a  judge,  thought 
so  much.   Charlotte  had  an  int^st 
in  every  gala  preparation  with  which 
eveiybody  around  her  was  engaged 
and  engrossed,  from  the  splramd 
re-fumishing    of    Dalgordon — the 
gorgeousness  of  which  Mrs.  Wed- 
derbum   contrived,    and    was    so 
eager  and  happy  in  contriving,  to 
tone    down  into    stateliness    and 
taste — to  looking  forward  to  what 
was  more  in  the  girl's  and  chil- 
dren's province — ^namely  the  Dal- 
gordon evergreens  of  next  summer 
to  be  erected  in  arches,  and  the 
Park  flowers  to    be  strewn  in  a 
carpet,    above    and     beneath    her 
bridal    head    and  feet.     Not  that 
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Gharlotie  was  Train  and  heartless, 
but  she  was  human  in  her  young 
womanhood,  and  the  yanities,  or 
rather  whatever  stmck  her  as  bean- 
tifiil,  gracefol,  bright  and  sweet  in 
her  future  surroundings,  held  still 
a  part  of  their  naturcJ  attraction 
for  her.  She  awoke  to  them,  di- 
verted her  mind  with  them,  clung 
to  them  as  a  specific  against  the 
HJcknesft  of  heart  which  she  felt 
creeping  over  her,  just  as  a  man 
who  hftf  swallowed  hj  accident  a 
draught  of  laudanum,  and  has  a 
dawning  suspicion  of  his  dang^, 
will  shfuce  himself  up  and  hail  the 
cheerful  light  and  gay  music  helping 
him  to  resist  the  torpor  threatening 
to  benumb  his  fEiculties,  which  he 
knows  is  death.  It  was  not  that 
Charlotte  attempted  to  put  into  ex- 
ecution such  cogitations  as  Becky 
Sharp's  when  &cky  thought  that 
if  she  had  been  a  squire's  wife 
with  five  thousand  a  year,  she 
could  have  dawdled  in  the  nursery, 
counted  the  apricots  on  the  garden 
walls,  dispensed  soup  and  nianne], 
and  been  a  good  woman  with  the 
beet  of  them ;  she  was  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  being  a  good  and 
useful  woman  in  her  generation,  and 
of  the  benefit  or  the  salvation  Dal- 
gordon  would  prove  to  the  Park. 
She  was  selfishly  and  slavishly 
possessed  possibly,  yet  the  posses- 
sion was  more  like  that  of  a  poor 
prosaic  modem  Iphigenia  than  of  a 
Becky  Sharp.  If  only  Charlotte  by 
keeping  off  the  terrace  could  have 
forgotten  Tommy  Spens !  If  he  had 
not  haunted  her  as  he  had  not  done 
before  her  engagement !  She  saw 
him  in  drees  and  undress,  on  parade, 
lying  on  his  camp  bed,  studying 
his  books  on  fortincation  and  mih- 
tary  tactics,  saying  to  himself  a  cap- 
tain had  not  much  to  do  with  tactics, 
and  might  well  have  forgotten  what 
he  had  acquired  before  he  waa  a  ge- 
neral, but  he  was  resolute  to  know  all 
that  was  to  be  known  in  his  profes- 
sion. She  had  glimpses  of  him  doing 
a  kind  office  for  a  comrade's  wife,  or 


playinff  at  a  n»re  moment  with  a 
comrade's  child — for  Tommy  Spens, 
as  £Bur  removed  as  humanity  could 
be  from  '  the  thing '  called  a  lady's 
man,  was  like  most  manly  earnest 
natures  a  true  woman  and  child's 
friend,  putting  himself  about  to 
help  the  wetJc,  and  enjoying  a 
child's  antics,  in  a  way  which  no 
careless  spectator  would  have  ex- 
pected from  him.  Tommy  Spens 
with  his  steady  eyes  and  his  youth- 
ful air  came  round  to  her  with  a 
pathetio  thought  of  the  long  life — 
honourable  and  distinguished  were 
it  but  by  a  poor  brave  man's  high- 
spirited  resistance  to  and  defeat  of 
circumstanoes,  and  faithful  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  good  he  had  in  him- 
self. 

In  the  middle  of  her  congratu- 
lations inward  and  outwar^  she 
sometimes  found  to  her  dismay  that 
Tommy  Spens,  who  had  got  the 
key-note  of  her  being,  continued 
to  hold  it  and  remained  its  real 
lord  and  master  (whatever  nominal 
lord  might  have  professedly  dis- 
placed Tommy  Spens),  and  entered 
in  spirit  into  the  most  sacred  re- 
cesses of  her  soul,  like  a  lord  and 
master,  without  her  having  the 
power  to  prevent  the  unauthorised 
intrusion. 

The  actual  announcement  of  Cap- 
tain Ord's  marriage  with  Miss  Wed- 
derbum  of  the  Fark,  foreboded  as 
it  had  been,  waa  received  with  the 
variety  and  with  the  general  robust- 
ness of  commentary  for  which  Oat- 
ness  was  ^eunous.  There  was  a  little 
lamentation  at  the  descent  of  the  old 
Wedderbums  of  the  Park.  There 
were  jeering  references  toMiss  Suffie 
Quhair,  who  worked  her  daily  round 
and  tended  her  kye  at  Sandycroft  as 
if  she  quietly  and  stolidly  acquiesced 
in  the  public  sentiment,  that  she 
had  nothing  to  do  with  her  old 
lover's  great  marriage  and  fine 
voung  bride,  since  she  had  been 
bouffht  off  with  sterling  coin  from 
her  lawful  objections,  and  could  not 
in  common  honour  and  honesty 
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niter  any  farther  protest.  After 
all,  there  arose  a  spice  of  splaietio 
saperciliouB  surprise  among  the 
Oatness  ladies  at  Miss  Wedder- 
burn's  choice,  and  a  shade  of  mild 
virtuoius  indignation  without  any 
yenom  in  it,  for  nobody  in  partici]b- 
lar  among  the  ladies  was  injured : 
remarks  however  were  heard, 
traceable  to  Miss  Spottiswoode, 
and  the  Misses  Rogers,  and  to 
Miss  Murdoch's  imprudent  reve- 
lations, on  the  fickleness  iha,t  Miss 
Wedderbum  had  shown,  aad  the 
quickness  with  which  she  -hmd  for- 
gotten hajidsome  young  -Captain 
opens.  But  undoubtedly  the<*pre- 
vailing  impression  was  wonder, 
pride,  and  admiration  centred  in 
Tam  Ord,  the  biggest,  swagger- 
ingest,  richest  man  who  had  ever 
gone  abroad,  made  a  fortune,  come 
home,  risen  and  lorded  it  in  the 
rank  of  the  gentry,  within  far  leas 
than  the  space  of  an  ordinary  man's 
life,  at  Oatness. 

Nobody  dreamt  of  making  any 
active  interference  and  objection 
save  Boswell  Erskine.  Boswell  was 
outraged;  she  had  always  liked 
Charlotte  Wedderbum,  nice,  pretty, 
sensible,  engaging  Charlotte,  with 
not  half  the  pretensions  of  Clemen- 
tina Spottiswoode,  but  with  the 
superior  knowledge  of  the  great 
world,  and  the  refinement  of  even 
one  season  in  London.  Boswell 
had  always  liked  Charlotte,  al- 
though beyond  a  certain  familiarity 
between  them  from  similarity  of  age 
and  of  rank, — in  the  last  respect 
standing  alone  together  in  Oat- 
ness,— and  a  kindly  regard  which 
they  persisted  in  entertaining  for 
each  other,  there  had  been  very  little 
mutual  intercourse— Charlotte  had 
been  closely  kept  in,  and  Boswell 
had  been  left  to  herself,  and  was 
comically  rather  than  irately  con- 
scious that  Mrs.  Wedderbum  looked 
upon  her  as  a  very  bad  example 
for  her  daughter.  But  in  an  ugly 
extremity  like  this,  which  Boswell 
€dlt  the  more  because  it  happened 


in  the  heyday  of  her  own  Ibrtones 
— when  her  own  happiness,  whieh. 
she  protested  and  sincerely  be- 
lieved she  had  deserved  so  much 
less,  was  about  to  come  out  firom. 
a  cloud  for  good  and  aU,  and 
be  established  beyond  hope  and 
calculation — Boswell  took  it  upon 
her  to  step  forward  and  sp^k 
a  few  words  of  wistful  implied 
remonstrance.  '  Don't  let  Oi^eas 
lose  you  so  soon,  Charlotte ;  I  am 
nearly  two  years  older  than  you, 
and  I  am  only  going  How.  I  did 
so  ooctnt  on  your  being  one  of  my 
first  visitors  when  I  came  back, 
and^helping  me  to  tame  my  savage, 
— the  is  a  savageyou  know,  Charlotte, 
desperately  wild  and  primitive. 
Cannot  Captain  Ord  wait  a  little, 
dear,  till  you  know  him  a  litde 
better  ? — it  is  only  ayear  and  a  half 
since  he  came  home.  Don't' take 
me  for  a  precedent  in  this  respect, 
I  am  jiot  half  so  much  worth  as  you 
are,  and  I  could  always  take  care  of 
myself.  I  &3icy  all  the  world  is 
taking  advantage  of  you,  and  that 
when  they  ask  you  to  go  witii 
them  a  mile  you  are  sure  to  go 
with  them  two.  But  that  text 
is  to  be  taken  with  a  limitaticm, 
as  Mr.  Callender  was  preaching 
to  ua  last  Sunday — (don't  you  like 
Mr.  Callender's  preaching  P  We 
do,  so  mu6h,  and  think  him  very 
much  improved  lately) — therefore, 
Charlotte,  do  not  fall  into  ihe  wo- 
man's mistake  of  imagining  that 
saciifice  is  all  in  all;  I  am  con- 
vinced we  ought  to  have  meroy  on 
ourselves  also.' 

Boswell  dared  not  speak  more 
plainly,  and  when  Charlotte  looked 
her  in  the  face  and  answered  softly 
but  clearly, '  I  think  we  mufit  judge 
for  ourselves  in  that  matter,  Bos- 
well,' she  knew  she  had  spoken  too 
plainly,  and  that  it  was  in  vain. 

But  to  think  that  Charlotte  Wed- 
derbum, whom  Boswell  co«ild  have 
dearly  loved  if  people  would  have 
let  her,  was.  to  be  bestowed  on  '  that 
great,  puffed  up,  incarnation,  of  vnl- 
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gar  sea-faring  Hfe/  as  the  indepen- 
dent yonng  lady  classed  Captain 
Ord,  dimmed  for  a  moment  the 
brightness  of  BoswelFs  individual 
happiness. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  second  summer  after  Captain 
Ord's  return  had  come,  and  it  was 
close  upon  the  great  marriage  re- 
joicings at  the  Park  and  Dalgordon. 

Suffie  Quhair  had  been  a  woman 
Hying  apart  from  the  world  all  her 
days ;  latterly  she  had  been  living 
at  enmity  with  it.  Without  any 
teacher,  without  more  than  a  hint 
of  such  a  truth  from  outward  ob- 
servation, Suffices  experience  had 
widened  wonderfully  within  the 
last  two  years. 

Suffie  went  more  rarely  than  ever 
to  Oatness  on  week-days,  but  she 
was  forced  to  go  one  Saturday  even- 
inn  in  June,  because  Jean,  who  was 
careless  in  exposing  herself  to  cold, 
was  suffering  from  rheumatics. 
There  was  one  of  those  circuses— 
between  which  and  theatres  Mr. 
Young's  congregation  made  so  nice 
a  distinction — on  the  links  nearest 
the  town.  Suffie  was  not  going  to 
look  at  the  circus,  and  to  avoid  the 
crowd  streaming  out  of  it  from  the 
High  Street,  she  took  the  shore 
road,  passing  the  landing-place  from 
the  Boat. 

Impervious  as  Suffie  was  to  gos- 
sip, she  had  so  much  of  local  ^1- 
ing  in  her  as  to  look  out  if  the 
evening  Boat  was  in  sight.  There 
its  black  body  was,  puffing  and 
steaming  in  an  effort  to  lie  to  in 
the  bay,  while  the  flory-boat  was 
pulling  up  to  its  side.  There  would 
be  some  difficulty  in  landing  the 
passengers.  It  was  a  June  gale, 
raising  great  tumbling  waves  even 
in  the  bay,  and  the  tide  was  far 
back,  so  that  after  the  flory  boat 
bad  breasted  the  harbour  bar,  it 
could  not  get  up  to  the  jetty  for  a 
k>w  reef  (h  Tooks  already  partially 
bare,  and  the  boatmen  would  be 


under  the  necessiiy  of  wading 
through  the  surf  and  carrying  the 
passengers — especially  the  wotnen 
and  the  children — ^in  their  stout  old 
arms,  till  they  were  high  and  diy 
on  the  beach.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  circus,  this  landing  would  have 
been  a  fine  Bight  for  the  Oatnes- 
sians,  and  would  hare  furnished 
talk  for  a  couple  of  days.  But  the 
feats  of  the  gallant  flory-boatmen 
in  combat  with  the  sea  were  feu^ 
less  of  a  novelty  than  those  of 
Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru 
(though  why  he  should  have  figured 
in  a  leopard  skin  on  an  Andalusian 
mare,  in  the  circus,  before  all  other 
conquerors,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say),  and  the  clown,  or  *  fule '  as 
he  was  called  at  Oatness,  managing 
to  ride  with  his  face  to  the  tiol  of 
his  piebald  pony,  or  his  head  down- 
wards and  his  feet  upwards,  not  to 
speak  of  the  grand  madam  and  bon- 
nie  bairn  in  net  robes  with  wreaths 
of  roses  round  their  heads  who  be- 
strode two  horses  at  once,  and  took 
flying  leaps  through  hoops  covered 
with  silk  paper.  There  were  only 
Suffie  Quhair  and  a  staunch  man  or 
two  in  sou*-westers,  whom  the  town 
on  fire  would  not  have  torn  from 
the  sea-wall,  to  watch  the  flory- 
boat's  arrival. 

Suffie  lingered ;  her  shopping  was 
done  and  she  had  made  her  call  in 
at  the  Aikenheads'.  As  she  grew 
more  dissatisfied  with  herself,  she 
was  less  tied  down  to  her  daily 
routine.  *  Eelen  and  Jean  will  milk 
the  kye  without  me,*  she  said  to 
herself;  *it  is  not  worth  my  while 
to  hurry.*  Poor  Suffie !  nothing 
was  worth  while  hurrying  for  now, 
though  she  had  never  read,  would 
never  read,  and  would  only  have 
stared  and  marvelled  at,  such  a 
piteous  verse  as — 

There  was  no  hurry  in  her  hands, 

No  hurry  in  her  feet, 
For  life  had  brought  no  joy  to  her, 

That  she  shoula  run  to  meet. 

The  sand  was  rising  in  clouds, 
there  was  a  chill  on  the  heaving 
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grey  water;  it  was  one  of  those 
days  wluch  so  often  eclipsed  the 
brightness  of  early  summer  at  Oat- 
ness,  that  by  tacit  consent  the  main 
body  of  sea-bathers  did  not  make 
their  appearance  till  a  little  later  in 
the  season.  SafBe  spared  a  com- 
miserating '  poor  creatures ! '  to  the 
bold  pioneers  now  rocking  to  and 
fro  in  the  flory-boat,  bine  and  green 
and  powerless  with  cold  and  sick- 
ness, probably  coming  late  in  the 
day  to  lodgings  with  nobody  to  re- 
ceive them,  &w  of  themselves  to 
help  each  other,  and  scanty  re- 
sonroes  in  the  shape  of  loggage. 
As  the  boat  approached  toilsomely 
towards  the  rocks,  Snffie  distin- 
guished that  the  persons  she  was 
pitying  consisted  but  of  two — a 
woman  and  a  child. 

The  woman  was  not  dressed  for 
the  weather  and  the  situation, 
hardly  more  so  than  the  lady  who 
performed  in  net  and  roses  at  the 
circus.  She  wore  a  yellow  shawl 
and  a  white  veil ;  neither  was  she 
accustomed  to  the  process  of  land- 
ing at  Oatness  under  difficulties, 
for  she  screamed  shrilly,  and  was 
foolish  enough  to  struggle  and  im- 
pede the  progpress  of  the  grim  flory 
man  in  sea-boots  who  grasped  her 
tight  and  held  her  above  the  foam, 
while  he  swore  over  her  roundly, 
*  Ooman,  what  are  you  yelling  there 
like  a  sticket  soo  for?  Do  you 
mean  me  to  drap  you  in  the  water  ? 
I'm  within  an  ace  of  it,  if  you  dinna 
cease  your  cantrips.' 

The  child  was  more  easily  dis- 
posed of  by  another  boatman,  but 
even  it  skirled  and  seemed  to  resist 
with  all  its  might,  so  that  when  its 
bearer  put  it  down  on  dry  land,  the 
g^iant  administered  more  than  a  re- 
assuring shake  to  the  petticoated 
morsel,  as  if  he  had  found  it  a  very 
imp  of  mischief  in  kicking  and 
pinching  in  his  arms. 

Suffie  turned  away,  thinking, 
*'  she's  no  a  very  respectable  looking 
leddy  yon,  but  maybe  she's  just  a 
great  fule ;  there's  mony  of  them 


comes  to  Oatness,'  and  began  to 
climb  the  causeway.  She  was 
startled  by  a  foot  behind  her,  and  a 
voice  in  what  Suffie  would  have 
described  as  veiy  high  English, 
close  to  her  ear — 'Please  is  this 
Oatness  ?'  and  she  found  that  the 
newly  landed  passenger  had  over- 
taken and  joined  her,  and  was  walk- 
ing alongside  of  her,  leading  the 
cluld  in  Sie  other  hand. 

Suffie's  heart  gave  a  bound,  for 
looking  into  the  face  of  the  disre- 
putably flaunting,  rebellious  tra- 
veller, Suffie  saw  the  stranger  was 
'  a  black  lady ! '  It  must  he  taken 
into  account  that  every  shade  of 
dark  skin — ^tawny,  olive,  copper 
colour,  passed  at  Oatness  for  black, 
and  was  viewed  there  as  something 
outlandish,  with  revolted  eyes. 
And  notwithstanding  that  in  later 
years  the  natives  of  Oatness  read 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  with  the  full 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  were  strong 
against  the  slave  trade,  a  black  man 
or  woman  in  the  flesh  is  still  an 
object  of  horror  at  Oatness. 

This  black  woman  was  unques- 
tionably not  very  prepossessing  to 
a  sister  woman  like  Suffie  Quhair. 
Besides  her  blackness,  which  was  in 
itself  no  more  than  that  infusion  of 
black  blood  in  the  veins  which  con- 
stitutes a  half-caste  or  modified 
mulatto,  she  was  a  tawdrily,  showily 
dressed  woman,  with  her  dress  in 
great  disorder  from  the  rough  usage 
it  had  undergone.  She  had  long, 
slightly  crisp  black  ringlets,  dis- 
hevelled and  tangled  like  her 
crumpled  and  limp  white  veil,  a 
fretfid,  obstinate  mouth,  a  bony, 
greedy  nose,  and  big,  somewhat 
hollow,  black  eyes,  which  in  par- 
ticular lights  and  by  particular 
people  might  be  called  fine,  but 
which  Suffie's  shy,  tawny  lashed 
eves  regarded  as  not  eyes  such  as 
tney  should  be,  as  not  the  eyes  of 
a  modest  woman.  The  child  had 
also  big  dark  eyes,  dim  from  illness, 
but  he  was  not  otherwise  blacker 
than  any  sallow-^Aoed  little  fellow 
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of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  wiih  a 
puny,  attenuated  body  in  a  boy's 
dress,  that  reached  the  extreme 
of  child's  smartness — scant  blue 
tonic,  small  white  socks,  and  mo« 
rocoo  boots,  and  a  riband  necktie 
aboye  his  tomed-oyer  collar,  but  the 
clothes  were  not  half  sufficient  to 
protect  him  from  the  cold,  under 
whidi  he  collapsed  like  a  geranium 
in  a  frosty  night. 

•Will  you  tell  me  if  this  is  Oat- 
ness  P '  repeated  the  woman  peeyishly 
and  domineeringly  for  a  stranger 
seeking  information.  '  I  am  afraid 
lest  there  should  be  any  mistake, 
and  I  will  not  ask  one  of  these 
horrid  men,  whom  I  shall  have 
punished  for  behaving  to  a  lady  as 
they  have  treated  me,'  she  com- 
plamed  passionately. 

Suffie,  like  a  canny  Scotchwoman, 
dismissed  the  complaint  without 
TnftViTtg  any  reply  to  it,  and  with 
the  single  consideration  that  she 
would  be  a  clever  lady  if  she  had 
the  florymen  punished.  But  how 
odd  it  was  for  any  body  not  to 
know  Oatness,  and  still  odder  for  a 
woman  to  come  to  a  place  of  which 
she  was  uncertain !  *  Yes,  mem, 
this  is  Oatness,'  answered  Suffie, 
wii^  her  slow  speech,  lingering  in 
her  walk  also,  for  she  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  g^  even  through  the 
Tacant  outskirts  of  the  town  at- 
tended by  her  companion. 

The  traveller  was  not  to  be  easily 
shaken  off.  She  kept  up  with  Suffie 
Quhair,  her  shawl  half  off  her 
sloping  shoulders,  her  unsuitable 
white  veil — good  lace  though,  Suffie 
was  woman  enough  to  take  note  of 
that-~dragged  to  one  side.  '  Can 
you  direct  mo,'  she  began  rapidly, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
finished  sharply,  changing  the  form 
of  her  sentence  in  doing  so,  '  Do 
you  know  where  one  Captain  Ord 
stays?' 

At  the  name  Suffie  gasped  and 
stared  almost  as  broadly  as  the 
black  lady  had  done.  To  ask  for 
him  of  hsr!    And  what  could  the 


woman  want  with  Tam  Ord  if  she 
was  not  aware  that  she  had  come 
to  a  wrong  quarter  for  information? 
Suffie  quivered  through  her  quiet- 
ness. 'There  is  only  one  Captain 
Ord  at  Oatness,'  she  found  voice  to 
answer  drilv,  'and  he  has  not  a 
house  here,  ne  stops  out  at  his  own 
place  of  Dalgordon.  It  will  be  his 
gude-sister,  it  will  be  Mrs.  John 
that  you  want.' 

'I  know  nothing  about  Mrs. 
John,'  declared  the  inquirer  with 
her  impatience  and  imperiousness, 
'and  I  never  heard  of  a  place  called 
Dalgordon.  I  am  come  home  to 
Captain  Thomas  Ord  of  Oatness.' 

The  rolling  grey  sea,  the  beach, 
the  road,  began  to  swim  round  with 
Suffie,  and  then  she  shook  off  her 
agitation  in  a  reaction  of  increduliiy . 
What  a  fool  she  was.  There  was  a 
mistake,  and  it  was  some  other  Cap- 
tain Ord  of  some  other  town  than 
Oatness.  '  It  must  be  some  other 
man,  mem,'  Suffie  maintained  with 
a  little  tremble  of  her  stiff  tongue, 
and  a  still  stronger  feeling  coming 
across  her,  how  strange  it  was  for 
her  to  give  the  explanation  and  at- 
test it  by  the  details.  '  Our  Captain 
Ord — that  is  not  mine,  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  him,'  she  corrected 
herself  hurriedly — '  but  the  Captain 
Tammas  Ord  I  mean  was  wont  to 
sail  as  cimtain  of  the  Brahmapooira 
between  Singapore  and  Amoy.' 

'The  very  same,'  exclaimed  the 
other  eagerly.  'He  left  me  at 
Singapore  with  the  boy,'  she  broke 
off,  and  then  added  with  striking 
inappropriateness  at  such  a  time, 
affoniing  a  glimpse  of  inveterate, 
deep-rooted  folly  and  affectation, 
both  in  the  silly  words  and  the 
simper  which  accompanied  them, 
*Now,  aint  I  youn^-lookinjr  to  be 
the  mother  of  this  big  child  r' 

Suffie  lost  the  last  sentence.  She 
had  shrunk  back,  her  composure 
forsaking  her  entirely.  'Woman, 
you  do  not  ken  what  you're  say- 
ing,' she  faltered  wamiogly;  'the 
Captain  Ord  known  here  is  not  a 
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married  man — I  may  say  not  yet, 
for  he  is  on  tlie  top  of  bis  marriage 
with  a  young  county  leddy.'  Suffie 
was  recalled  to  the  import  of  her 
words  and  to  thankfulness  for  the 
unusual  sohtude  of  the  shore  where 
the  two  were  standing,  by  an  un- 
restrained cry  of  rage  and  pain  and 
a  glare  from  the  great  eyes  like 
the  glare  of  those  of  a  mad  woman 
or  the  glow  of  those  of  a  wild  beast. 

'It  is  a  lie,'  grasped  the  latest 
claimant  of  Tam  Ord,  '  or  he  is  the 
greatest  scoundrel  the  world  ever 
saw.  Take  me  to  him.  I'll  have 
my  own— my  right,  I'll  dare  him  to 
his  bullying  face,  to  deny  it.  He 
shall  not  desert  me  and  think  to 
keep  me  in  India  as  a  base  creature. 
I  suspected  he  wished  to  disown  me 
when  I  found  he  had  returned  home 
without  seeking  to  see  me.  But  he 
has  not  got  uie  better  of  me ;  I 
would  sooner  drag  him  before  a 
judge,  disgrace  him,  be  his  death. 
He  is  not  married  yet,  and  though 
he  were,  I  will  giro  evidence  on 
oath  before  the  next  magistrate,  I 
will  come  bound  for  my  witnesses 
— those  sailors  can't  have  all  gone  to 
the  bdttom  by  this  date — I  will  tell 
the  whole  story  to  the  new  woman, 
I  will  expose  him  to  his  friends.* 

Suffie  had  never  imagined,  far 
less  seen,  anything  like  the  passion 
sobbed  out  in  the  June  gale  on  the 
Oatness  sands  without  the  least 
reserve  or  concealment.  It  was  the 
passion  of  a  child  and  of  a  fury, 
which  took  irresistible  possession 
of  and  convulsed  its  object,  showing 
in  a  moment  the  dark  face  livid,  the 
whites  of  the  eyes  as  if  jaundiced, 
the  peevish  lips  drawn  apart  in 
purple  lines,  while  the  reckless  words 
rushed  through  the  glittering  teeth. 

The  woman  had  caught  hold  of 
Suffie's  arm  to  steady  herself,  for 
she  was  shaking  and  reeling  with 
her  paroxysm;  as  she  did  so,  she 
griped  the  arm  as  though  she  would 
penetrate  the  sleere,  and  squeeze 
into  the  flesh. 

The  excess  of  her  horror  and  dis- 


may acted  as  a  stimulant  on  SuiOSe. 
'  You  may  do  what  you  like,  mem,' 
she  protested,  'but  if  you  dimta 
compose  yourself  the  folk  will  take 
you  for  a  daft  wife,  and  I  beg  you 
to  keep  off  me. '  Suffie's  heart  smote 
her  for  the  last  expression  so  soon 
as  it  was  uttered,  because  into  that 
heart  there  flashed  the  conviction, 
'  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  tale, 
— and  gude  Lord,  it  sounds  like 
an  ower  true  tale — I  might  have 
been  sic  another  as  this  poor  lost 
woman  whom  Tam  Ord  beguiled,  if 
so  be  he  beguiled  her  before  he 
wrote  his  last  letter  to  me.  Surely 
if  she  be  mista'en,  he  has  deceived 
her,  as  he  might  have  deceived  me, 
as  he  would  deceive  Miss  Wedder- 
bum  of  the  Park ;'  and  Suffie,  vdio 
had  been  dimly  accusing  Providence 
for  months  back,  felt  that  she  had 
occasion  to  fall  down  with  more  than 
the  abandonment  of  her  companion, 
on  her  knees,  on  the  wet  sands,  and 
hold  up  her  hard  hands,  and  thank 
Gk>d  for  a  great  deliverance. 

The  stranger  was  not  a  reason- 
able woman.  She  was  altogether 
deficient  in  the  dignity,  the  very 
decency  of  self-control,  but  she  saw 
some  ground  for  Suffie's  remon- 
strance. She  drew  back  and  up, 
struggling  with  her  violence,  and 
said  with  an  approach  to  calmness^ 
sullenly,  *I  ask  you  a  very  small 
thing,  which  you  will  grant,  if  yon 
are  not  ready  to  enter  into  a  plot 
against  me  ;  but  if  you  will  not  do 
me  the  service,  the  next  person  I 
meet  must  comply  with  so  simple 
a  request.  Tell  me  the  shortest 
way  to  Captain  Ord's  lodgings.' 

Suffie  would  not  have  credited 
her  ears  that  frenzy  or  madness 
outright  could  believe  that  a  chance 
stranger,  a  douce  woman  like  her, 
would  enter  into  a  plot  against  any 
human  being,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  spectacle  she  had  seen.  '  Yon 
cannot  see  Captain  Ord  the  night,' 
she  told  the  unfortunate  woman; 
'  na,  listen  to  me,  he  is  not  at  Oat- 
ness, I  have  telled  you^so  already, 
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and  his  place  which  ^  no  lodging, 
bat  a  grand  gentleman's  seat,  is 
zniles  awaj,  forby ;  he  is  not  even  at 
Dalgordon  the  now.  Oatness  folk 
that  ken  a'thing,  say  that  he  is  gone 
with  Mr.  Wedderbom  of  the  Park 
and  his  wife  and  dochter  to  have 
their  setUementa  drawn  out  and  get 
the  last  of  the  wedding  things  to 
Edinburgh  or  London,  Tm  not  sore 
which.  And  yon'll  not  get  lodgings 
with  Tarn's — I  wonld  say  Captam 
Ord's — gude-sister,  for  I  happen  to 
have  heard  that  Mrs.  John  has  ta'en . 
the  opportamty  and  carried  her 
bairns  for  a  change  to  see  some 
friends  of  her  ain  on  the  other  side 
of  Perth,  and  has  locked  her  door 
for  a  week  or  mair.' 

*  Was  ever  any  thing  so  nnforta- 
nate,'  cried  the  black  lady  with 
another  of  her  ebnllitions  of  distress 
and  despair,  clasping  her  hands  and 
casting  np  her  great  eyes  in  a 
&8hion  that  if  Snffie  had  ever  set 
her  eyes  on  the  stage,  wonld  have 
lent  the  stranger  additional  odinm 
in  the  anstere  country-woman's 
eyes  as  a  play-actress  off  the  boards. 
'  Everything  is  against  me.  Heaven 
is  persecuting  me.' 

'  Na,  dinna  say  that,'  negatived 
Suffie,  scandalised.  'The  Lord  is 
ower  great  and  gude  to  persecute 
the  like  of  either  you  or  me.  Na, 
even  though  yon  had  been  a  sinner,' 
she  added  more  gently,  *the  Lord 
might  punish,  but  he  would  aye  pity 
you.' 

*It  is  easy  for  you  to  speak,* 
argued  the  woman  vehemently, '  but 
what  would  you  do,  if  you  were  a 
betrayed  and  deserted  woman,  ar- 
riving in  a  foreign  country,  wiili 
your  money  nearly  spent,  and  the 
man  you  are  entitled  to  seek  and  to 
claim,  not  to  be  reached  P  ' 

While  she  spoke  the  weary  little 
child  who  had  stood  passively  by 
her  side  all  this  time,  now  pulled  her 
shawl.  '  Mamma,  pretty  mamma,' 
he  whimpered,  'Onnysocold.  Take 
Onny  home.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  moral  earth- 


quake which  had  shaken  the  solid 
ground  of  Oatness  shore  around 
her,  staid,  blunt  Suffie  had  a  per- 
ception of  something  loathsome  in 
the  fawning  flattery  with  which 
the  child  had  been  taught  to  address 
his  mother,  as  well  as  of  something 
which  made  her  childless  heart 
*grow  grit '  in  the  hopelessness  of 
the  appeal. 

'Hush,  Onny,'  his  mother  silenced 
the  child;  *  pretty  mamma  is  cold 
too.  She  has  not  a  home  to  take 
you''  to — ^mamma  and  Onny  may 
perish.  When  your  father  does  not 
care,  who  else  will  mind,  you  little 
fool  ? '  she  finished  fiercely.  Suffie 
was  driven  to  propose  a  tefuge 
with  a  fiunt  bitter-sweet  sense — 
not  of  revenge  in  her  power,  but  of 
cruel  injury  once  done  to  her  "with- 
out her  knowledge,  and  of  her,  the 
common,  plain,  middle-aged  woman 
whom  even  Jael  Cairns  charged 
with  meanness,  being  able  to  return 
good  for  evil.  *  I'll  show  you  the 
Inn.  Mrs.  Harley  will  give  you 
quarters  and  send  for  your  luggage. 
She  is  a  moderate  woman  in  her 
charges,  and  she  has  not  many  tra- 
vellers to  put  up  for  the  night  now. 
You  will  have  time  to  think  what 
you  had  best  do.' 

The  stranger  did  notshow  her- 
self grateftd  for  the  favour.  Evi- 
dently she  did  not  reflect  or  care 
that  she  might  be  taking  the 
countrywoman  out  of  her  way,  or 
causing  her  to  compromise  and 
commit  herself.  She  stamped  at 
Suffie's  side  in  towering  resentment 
at  the  whole  world  on  account  of 
Captain  Ord,  clutching'  the  cow- 
ering child  whose  small  face  grew 
blacker  and  blacker  as  it  got  more 
drawn  and  pinched  wirh  cold. 

Suffie  was  thankful  that  the  party 
encountered  only  the  rapt  eyes  of 
the  watchers  by  the  sea-wall,  and 
these  could  not  spare  more  than  a 
few  seconds  from  the  inscrutable 
sea  and  sky,  and  the  familiar  ship- 
ping, with  a  few  fascinated  stares, 
at    intervals,    from    the    windovrs 
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along  their  course.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  Low  Street  from  ih&t 
where  the  Aikenheads'  shop  stood 
fronting  the  Dort  Wjnd,  ran  the 
steep  irregolar  Fish  Wjnd,  and  at 
its  head,  with  a  court  before  and  a 
^urden  behind,  was  the  old  yellow 
Ship  Inn. 

llie  place  of  entertainment  had 
not  risen  in  custom  and  profit  with 
its  age.  Travellers  were  conveyed 
past  Oatness  by  steam  on  sea,  as 
they  are  now  conveyed  past  other 
little  towns  by  steam  on  land. 
Perhaps  the  veiy  small  ship  cap- 
tains did  not  booze  together  so  much 
in  public  as  formerly,  and  the  Gap- 
tain  Outhries  did  their  boozing  in 
their  own  houses  and  seduced  other 
customers  from  the  inn.  Except 
at  meetings,  followed  by  dinners  of 
the  Packet  Company,  and  the 
Steam-boat  Company,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  annual  ball  at  the 
Cherry-tree  Booms  when  the  single 
Oatness  post-chaise  was  in  incessant 
request,  there  waa  little  stir  about 
the  inn. 

Mrs.  Harley,  stout  and  comely, 
was  yet  careworn ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  she  had  a  haggard,  shaky,  half 
imbecile  husband  liable  to  delirium 
tremens  of  the  very  worst  descrip- 
tion to  guard,  and  a  huge  flock  of 
children  to  feed  and  clothe  by  the 
waning  business  of  the  Ship  Inn. 
She  could  not  pretend  to  the  out- 
rageous independence  of  the  Oat- 
ness tradespeople  generally,  and 
was  glad  to  welcome  the  party  that 
Miss  Suffie  Quhair  brought  to  her 
on  the  June  evening,  though  her 
astute  eye  at  once  pronounced  them 
'queer  cattle,'  and  she  could  not 
get  over  the  wonder  of  where  on 
earth  one  of  the  Misses  Quhair  of 
Sandycroft  had  fallen  in  with 
them. 

Suffie  felt  it  right  to  enlighten 
Mrs.  Harley  in  this  respect,  and  to 
inform  her  aside,  in  Suffie's  own 
protection,  with  a  stammer  and  a 
blush,  that  Mrs.  Harley's  guest  was 
a  lady  from  foreign  parts  who  had 


business  in  Oatness,  and  who  had 
accosted  Suffie  by  accident  on  her 
landing  after  a  stormy  passage, 
down  at  the  shore. 

The  communication  was  not  cal- 
culated to  allay  Mrs.  .Barley's 
curiosity,  but  she  was  a  woman  of 
the  world,  and  responded  with 
assumed  carelessness, — 

'  It*s  a'  richt.  Miss  Suffie.  There 
will  be  luggage  to  follow,  donht- 
less?' 

There  was  one  trunk  which  Suffie 
could  speak  of,  so  that  she  was  free 
to  relinquish  the  strange  oonvoj 
which  she  had  taken  upon  herself, 
and  go,  with  her  head  still  swim- 
ming, about  her  proper  business. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  black  kdj 
discover  that  Suffie  was  going  t^ 
leave  her,  than,  barelv  waiting  till 
Mrs.  Harley  quitted  the  room,  she 
attacked  Suffie  anew,  implored  her 
return,  flung  herself  on  Suffie  as  it 
were,  with  a  torrent  of  wild  en- 
treaties, complaints,  accnsatioiis, 
even  threats,  if  Suffie  forsook  her. 
It  was  the  poor,  wretched  woman's 
nature,  half-tyrannical,  half-slavish, 
half-lazy,  half-passionate,  to  catch 
at  eveiy  straw  to  relieve  herself,  to 
throw  the  burden  under  which  she 
writhed,  on  the  weakest,  most  irre- 
sponsible shoulders  to  which  she 
could  transfer  it,  rather  than  hear 
it  on  her  own.  Hers  was  a  purely 
indolent,  wilful,  weak  nature,  with 
a  tinge  of  the  cunning  of  weakness, 
and  the  wiliness  of  the  natives  of 
the  East;  but  not  supple,  dariog, 
wicked  enough  for  deliberate  per- 
fidy. She  was  perpetually  exposing 
her  designs  in  her  extravagant  out- 
breaks of  temper  and  wounded 
feelings — ^however  shallow,  and 
mortified  vaniiy. 

*It  might  live  been  your  own 
case.  You  might  have  been  wronged 
as  I  have  been,'  she  asserted  boldl/ 
in  her  loosely  piled  heap  of  argu- 
ments. Suffie  started,  and  touched 
by  the  random  reminder,  while  in 
her  total  unacquaintance  with  such 
a  character  as  that  she  had  encoun- 
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tered,  rendered  miable  to  contend 
with  it,  gave  a  rash  promise, — *I 
mann  gang  hame  now,  it  is  getting 
late,  and  my  folk  will  be  missing 
me;  bat  Til  look  in  again  the 
mom,. or  next  day,  to  please  yon, 
thongh  mind,  I  can  do  nothing  for 
yon.  I  am  a  single  woman  myself, 
and  have  nought  in  my  power,  and 
I'm  mostly  throng  with  my  own 
honest  work.* 

Snffie  had  made  good  her  escape 
at  last.  Along  the  bare  exposed 
road  to  Sandyorofb,  in  the  scouring 
gale,  under  a  troubled  sunset,  she 
trudged  with  the  subdued  heart, — 
the  old  stillness  of  which  might 
well  have  been  mistaken  for  stu- 
pidity,— in  a  wonderful  chaos. 

To  understand  Suffie's  state  of 
mind,  it  is  necessary  to  see  how  the 
gulf  of  which  she  had  got  a 
glimpse,  and  from  which  she  had 
escaped,  struck  her.  SuflBe  has 
been  described  as  a  narrow-minded, 
sluggishly  constituted  woman,  not 
without  sordidness.  She  has  been 
shown  by  negatives.  She  was 
not  young,  or  gifted,  or  beautiful ; 
she  was  no  longer  beloved,  except 
in  the  calm,  very  calm,  but  very 
constant  flow  of  family  affection  at 
Sandycroft.  But  Suffie*s  treasure, 
next  to  her  religious  principles,  was 
her  good  name,  her  decent  character, 
her  respectability,  discretion,  and 
trustworthiness.  The  greatest  per- 
sonal bitterness  that  Captain  Ord's 
conduct  had  called  forth  in  her, 
had  proceeded  from  the  notion  that 
his  desertion  cast  a  slur  on  her 
character,  nay  through  her,  on  the 
character  of  her  relatives  in  those 
respects.  She  was  not  aware  of 
having  forfeited  any  of  these  che- 
rished attributes  by  the  receipt  of 
Captain  Ord*8  money  in  return  for 
his  promise,  and  the  letters  which 
guaranteed  the  promise.  She  had 
awakened  so  far  to  a  vague,  hu- 
miliating knowledge  that  she  had 
not  been  true  as  she  ought  to  have 
been  to  herself  and  Tam  Ord ;  that 
she  had  entered  into  a  barter  for 
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that  which  ought  to  have  been  be- 
yond the  power  of  money  either  to 
purchase  or  to  redeem,  and  in  doing 
so  she  had  impaired  and  tarnished 
her  womanliness.  But  such  a 
failure  was  an  offence  of  an  alto- 
gether modified  kind  and  degree  in 
Suffie's  eyes. 

Suffie's  strict  virtue  and  decorum 
were  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
knowledge  that  sin  and  misery,  like 
what  were  hinted  at,  existed  in  the 
world.  Suffie  was  no  girl,  and  she 
did  not  belong  to  a  fastidious  class  of 
society.  In  a  lower  rank  of  life,  but 
little  removed  from  hers,  there  was 
anything  rather  than  a  high,  pure 
stfuidard  of  womanly  honour ;  there 
existed  much  coarseness  of  speech 
and  recklessness  of  action,  and  a 
great  and  grievous  amount  of  degra- 
dation. I^t  only  so  but  at  Oatness, 
where  human  nature  was  strong 
for  good  or  for  evil — and  in  the  last 
passed  rapidly  to  brutality,  excesses, 
and  even  crimes  had  occasionally 
come  to  light,  outraging  the  decent 
portion  of  the  community,  but  of 
which  by  the  heanng  of  the  ears 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  acquainted, 
while  old  regard,  every-day  fami- 
liarity and  kindred  connection  with 
the  sinners  to  a  certain  extent 
blunted  their  neighbours'  sense  of 
repulsion.  Accordingly  Suffie  had 
been  shocked  at  the  threatened 
revelation  that  was  in  danger  of 
disclosing  what  had  been  the  hidden 
profligacy  or  the  damning  deceit  of 
Tam  Ord — happily  cut  oft* as  she  had 
become  from  its  consequences ;  but 
she  had  not  been  utterly  astounded 
or  incapable  of  belief.  Sailors  and 
nabobs  had  come  back  from  the 
north  and  the  south,  from  the  east 
and  the  west  before  now,  without 
divulging  disgracefol  and  ruinous 
ties  which  they  had  formed  in  their 
prolonged  absences,  and  which  had 
eventually  found  them  out.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
stories  ghastly  in  their  hideousness 
as  Oatness  imaginations  could 
fr*ame  them,  had  been  bruited  of 
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the  more  tabooed  members  of  the 
townspeople,  and  openly  discussed 
in  such  plain-spoken  circles  as  the 
one  in  which  Snffie  Qnhair  had 
grown  to  middle  age. 

But  in  place  of  SuflSe's  knowledge 
being  inconsistent  with  strictness 
of  morals,  one  consequence  of  liv- 
ing hard  by  pitch  was  that  of  per- 
ceiving how  once  contracted  person- 
ally,  it  stack  to  man  and  woman, 
and  defiled  them  with  deadly  defile- 
ment. A  vigorous  reaction  was  pro- 
duced ;  the  virtuous  clave  to  dieir 
virtue,  and  abhorred  the  very  name 
(though  they  were  not  firightened 
to  take  it  into  their  mouths)  of 
levity  and  wantonness.  Not  the 
most  noble,  refined  lady  in  the  land 
would  have  recoiled  more  from 
license,  or  struggled  nearer  to  death 
against  making  terms  with  vice, 
than  Suffie  Quhair.  Had  she  been 
betrayed,  as  might  have  been,  poor, 
homely  Suffie  would  have  died  like 
peerless  Clarissa  Harlowe — not 
m>m  love  to  her  betrayer,  though 
forgiving'  him  / broken-heartedly — 
but  unable  to  survive  the  loss  of 
her  virtue. 

When  Suffie's  views  of  the  depth 
of  a  woman's  &11  are  measured,  her 
gratitude  for  her  own  deliverance 
may  be  guessed  at.  She  was 
shocked  at  the  possible  wickedness 
of  her  former  lover,  but  she  was 
less  shocked  than  she  was  humbly, 
tearfully,  devoutly  thankful  for  her 
own  escape. 

That  lowly,  expansive  thankful- 
ness warmed,  softened,  and  enlarged 
Suffie's  heart.  She  had  been  a 
selfish  woman  till  now,  Hke  many 
women  who  lead  retired,  isolated 
lives,  from  ignorance  of  the  wants 
and  needs  of  others,  rather  than 
from  failing  to  feel  wilii  them.  Now, 
in  the  recent  growth  of  Suffie's 
experience  and  with  the  late  in- 
stantaneous display  of  her  uncon- 
scious peril  and  her  unconscious 
withdrawal  from  evil,  Suffie's  heart 
began  to  yearn  as  it  had  never 
yearned  before  over  her  suffering 


fellow  creatures;  over  the  head- 
strong, rash  black  lady,  and  her 
anatomy  of  a  child,  who  might  be 
the  honest  woman  and  her  lawfully 
bom  boy,  after  all ;  over  pretty 
winsome  Miss  Wedderbum,  who 
had  looked  so  happy  and  been  so 
pleasant  when  she  came  with  the 
grand  lady,  her  mamma,  to  Sandy- 
croft  two  years  before,  and  ordered 
butter  and  milk  to  supplement  the 
dairy  produce  of  the  home  fiEu*m  at 
the  Park.  *  But  yours  is  far  better 
than  ours.  Miss  Quhair,'  Miss  Wed- 
derbum had  nodded  to  Suffie  and 
told  her.  *  I  never  drink  such  nice 
milk  as  the  Sandycroft  milk,  of 
which  you  were  so  good  as  to  give 
me  a  glass  to-day,  when  I  am  so 
hot  and  thirsty.  And  what  beauties 
of  cows  you  have  out  on  the  greens 
there,  ^Oss  Quhair.  Do  you  know, 
if  I  were  a  clever  artist  I  should 
like  to  draw  and  paint  them.'  It 
had  been  thoroughly  girlish  prattle, 
but  sufficiently  sweet  and  kindly 
even  to  the  Misses  Quhair  ;  and  the 
last  time  Suffie  had  seen  Miss  Wed- 
derbum ride  past  the  house  she  had 
looked  more  thoughtful  than  her 
mamma,  and  had  been  so  taken  up 
that  she  had  not  even  recognised 
Suffie.  Ay,  Suffie's  heart  yearned 
also  over  the  triumphant  sinner,Tam 
Ord,  and  the  blow  which  was  about 
to  smite  him  before  he  went  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  All  these  thoughts 
and  feelings  surged  in  Suffie's 
maiden  breast,  new  for  all  her 
forty  and  odd  years  to  such  a  tu- 
mult, as  she  traversed,  with  bent 
down  head,  the  windy  flats  of  the 
greens ;  and  among  them  the  qualm 
now  and  then  rose  to  the  sur&oe — 
for  Suffie  was  still  and  always  one  of 
the  Misses  Quhair  of  Sandycroft — 
could  she  have  made  herself  ac- 
countable for  the  black  lady's  bill  at 
the  Ship  Inn  ?  and  if  so,  what  would 
Eelen  and  Jean — especially  Jean — 
say  to  Suffie's  becoming  as  good  as 
surety  for  a  woman  she  had  never 
set  eyes  on  before  that  night,  a  black 
woman,  and  her  natural  enemy  ? 
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rthe  first  part  of  this  essay,  ^  tlie 
writer  has  attempted  to  meet 
certain  objectioiis  to  trades  socie- 
ties, by  showing  that  those  objec- 
tions tell  with  eqnal  force  against  a 
crowd  of  institations  which,  by  com- 
mon  consent,  are  held  to  be  fi^  from 
fetal  reproach.  Thns,  if  in  some 
cases  the  unions  stop  the  free  circu- 
lation of  wealth  and  impose  a  tax 
on  the  public,  so,  in  some  cases, 
do  large  capitalists,  companies,  and 
associations  like  the  Inns  of  Court. 
If  the  unions  do  wrong  to  the  skilful 
and  the  powerful  by  discouraging 
piece-work,  so  do  those  laws  which 
are  manifestly  framed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  weak.  K  unions  do 
harm  to  the  community  by  oppo- 
sing the  employment  of  non-unionist 
labour,  so  do  the  Inns  of  Court,  the 
Collie  of  Physicians,  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Scrdpture,  and  other 
associations  which  grant  exclusive 
privileges. 

To  all  that  I  have  been  saying 
about  those  corporate  bodies,  how- 
ever, there  may  seem  to  be  an  ob- 
vious answer.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  Hke  trade  societies  in  so  far  as 
they  are  unions,  and  as  they  shut 
out  many  people  from  privileges  or 
profits.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
more  influential  than  trades  unions, 
in  so  far  as  their  power  is  secured 
to  them  by  the  law.  But  there  the 
likeness  ends.  If  the  law  gives 
them  power,  the  law  also  calls  them 
to  account  when  they  use  it  for 
private  instead  of  public  ends.  And 
the  supreme  distinction  between 
them  and  the  trade  societies  is, 
that  while  they  wield  power  for  the 
public  good,  die  unionists  wield  it 
for  the  good  of  a  small  class.  For 
the  public  good  it  is  advisable  that 
lawyers,  surgeons,  physicians,  and 


oi^er  professional  men  should  re- 
ceive a  certain  training  under  the 
sanction  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  as 
deputies  of  the  State  that  the 
Inns  of  Court,  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons frame  their  rules  for  admis- 
sion to  the  practice  of  the  law  and 
medicine.  No  doubt  those  rules  do 
harm  to  exceptional  people  ;  but 
we  cannot  legislate  for  exceptional 
cases,  and  if  our  rules  are  gene- 
rally beneficial  their  use  is  suf- 
ficiently attested.  On  the  other 
hand,  tiiere  is  no  cause  to  take  ex- 
ceptional measures  for  the  educa- 
tion of  blacksmiths  and  carpenters, 
since  without  the  aid  of  the  State, 
those  craftsmen  will  always  exist  in 
sufficient  numbers,  and  always  have 
ample  skill.  Hence  the  exceptional 
means  taken  by  the  unions  to  re- 
serve privileges  for  their  members 
impose  a  tax  upon  society,  without 
offering  sociely  a  corresponding 
gain.  Hence  from  the  law  they 
should  receive  no  sanction. 

This  argument  leaves  entirely  out 
of  account  that  equality  of  privi- 
leges which  is  the  basis,  or  which 
is  becoming  the  basis,  of  modern 
socieiy.  That,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  trench  on  the  rights  of  otiiers, 
all  men  should  be  free  to  do  what 
they  like,  is  the  root-idea  of  demo- 
cratic life.  Admit  that  idea  and 
the  question  is  settled.  To  the  me- 
chanic the  right  of  combination  is 
not  less  important  than  it  is  to  the 
barrister,  and  the  one  may  as  justly 
claim  it  as  the  other.  But  we  may 
leave  out  of  account  such  bewilder- 
ing things  as  personal  rights,  and 
be  guided  only  by  what  is  for  the 
general  good.  It  is  for  the  general 
good,  surely,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  should  not  be  filled  with  dis- 
content by  the  denial  of  privileges 
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which  are  granted  to  a  minority, 
and  that  they  should  not  seek  to  do 
nnder  the  veil  of   night  what,  if 
they  had  the  sanction  of  the  law, 
they  would  do  in  the  light  of  day. 
It  is  for  the  general  good  that  the 
English  commonwealth  should  not 
be  honeycombed  with  secret  socie- 
ties.    Yet  it  will  infallibly  be  thus 
honeycombed,  if  we  withhold  from 
unions  the  fullest  protection  of  the 
law,  or  if  we  grant  that  protection 
only  on  condition  that  the  union 
funds  shall  not  be  used  to  support 
strikes  or  resist  lock-outs.     If  the 
unions  were  to  make  such  a  promise 
they  would  immediately  form  secret 
societies  for  coping  with  capitalist 
power,  and,  denied  the  protection  of 
the  law,  they  would  break  it  when 
it    interfered    with    their    doings. 
Secret  societies  must  be  immoral. 
And  were  trades  unions  transformed 
into   secret    societies    their   immo- 
rality might  endanger  the  stability 
of  the  State.     But  we  need  stand 
in  dread  of  no  such  danger,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  unions  will 
not  consent   to   forego    the    most 
-ample  protection  of  the  law,  and 
that  under  the  reign  of  household 
suflfrage  the  united  dictate  of  trades 
umonism  will  be  final. 

Not  to  complicate  the  discussion, 
I  shall  not  further  debate  the  ques- 
tion, whether  unions  do  or  do  not 
confer  on  the  community  a  service 
which  more  than  outweighs  the 
hardships  they  inflict.  The  truth 
remains,  that  society  does  not  ob- 
ject to  rules  which  limit  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices,  or  which  shut 
out  non-unionist  workmen  from 
the  full  profits  of  their  craft,  pro- 
vided those  rules  be  enforced  by  an 
institution  which  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  State,  and  which  acts 
for  the  public  good.  One  part  of 
the  charge  against  the  unions, — 
the  part  which  blames  them  for 
enforcing  those  restrictions, — has 
•therefore  vanished.  If  we  can  find 
out  other  institutions,  which,  while 
enforcing  like  restrictions,  do  not 


submit  to  like  control,  and  do  not  act 
for  the  public  good,  the  second  part 
of  the  charge  will  have  vanished  too. 
Now,  strange  as  the  fact  may  seem 
to  the  hasty  observer,  we  shall  find 
a  parallel  to  unions  in  every  mer- 
cantile firm,  every  church,  and  every 
family. 

Suppose  that  a  youth  applies  for 
admission  to  the  counting-house  of 
a  City  firm,  that  he  is  in  want  of 
employment,  that  he  is  willing  to 
work  hard,  and  that  he  has  the 
qualities    and    acquirements  of  a 
good  clerk.     Suppose  the  firm  to 
answer  that  they  do  not  need  his 
services.     And  suppose  the  youth 
thus  to  lose  a  chance  of  getting  on 
in  life.     Everybody  will  admit  that 
the  company  cannot  be  blamed  for 
not  hiring  a  clerk  whom  they  do 
not  require,  and  nobody  will  pretend 
that  the  youth  has  any  reason  to 
fancy  himself  wronged.  Yet,  strange 
as  the  fact  may  seem  to  those  who 
do  not  look  to  the  roots  of  the  social 
problem,    here    is    a    case    which 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  willing 
and  able  non-unionist  "with  whom 
unionists    refuse    to    work.     The 
charge  against  those  unionists  is, 
that  by  shutting  a  man  out  of  em- 
ployment they  do  a  wrong  to  him 
and  to  society.     But,  if  they  are 
thus  guilty,  so  is  the  merchant  who 
shuts   the    door   of  his    counting- 
house  in  the  face  of  a  willing  and 
able  applicant  for  a  clerkship.    The 
merchant's  plea  is,  that  if  he  were 
to  hire    more  clerks   than  he  re- 
quires he  would  sustain  a  loss ;  that 
is,  he  would  hand  over  to  another 
person  a  part  of  his  own  income, 
without  receiving  a  corresponding 
return.  Well,  that  is  precisely  what 
the  unionists  say.     They  say  that 
if  they  were  to  work  with  non- 
unionists   they    would,   sooner  or 
later,  have  to  put  up  with  less  wages 
than  they  at  present  earn ;  that  is, 
they  would  transfer  to  the  pockets 
of  non-unionists,  or  of  the  masters, 
or  of  the  pubhc,  gains  which  would 
otherwise  be  their  own.     *Why, 
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asks  the  merchant,  'should  I  pay 
for  what  I  don't  want?  Why 
should  I  deliberately  lessen  my  in- 
come by  hiring  more  clerks  than  I 
can  employ  ? '  *  Why,'  rejoins  the 
nnionist,  '  shonld  I  allow  my  wages 
to  be  put  down,  if  by  simply  naming 
the  conditions  under  which  I  shall 
work  I  can  keep  them  up  ? '  '  Why,' 
asks  the  merchant,  'am  I,  more 
than  my  friends  the  farmers,  or  my 
friends  the  landowners,  bound  to 
support  a  young  man  merely  be- 
cause, like  myself,  he  belongs  to 
the  mercantile  class  ? '  *  And  why,' 
rejoins  the  unionist,  *am  I,  more 
than  my  clergjnoaan,  or  my  landlord, 
or  my  brothers  in  the  iron-trade, 
hound  to  support  a  non-unionist 
merely  because,  like  myself,  he 
happens  to  be  a  carpenter  ?  *  *  Oh ! 
but  my  profits  are  my  own,'  says  the 
merchant,  *  and,  since  I  earn  every 
farthing  of  my  income,  I  may  do 
with  it  what  I  like.*  *And,*  an- 
swers the  unionist,  'since  my  la- 
bour is  my  own,  a  man  who  does  me 
no  service  has  no  right  to  reproach 
me  if  I  give  him  no  pay.  I  may  sell 
my  labour  for  what  it  will  bring; 
aod  no  man  to  whom  I  am  not  in- 
debted can  blame  me  for  not  hand- 
ing over  to  him  a  portion  of  my 
income,  as  I  should  do  if  I  were  to 
work  with,  non-unionists.' 

'But,' adds  the  merchant,  'there  is 
one  great  difference  between  your 
case  and  mine.  It  is  for  the  public 
benefit  that  I  should  economise  my 
income,  so  that  I  may  invest  as 
much  capital  as  I  can  in  trade; 
and  I  should  diminish  that  capital 
were  I  to  hire  superfluous  labourers. 
Tour  'iniquitous  rules  against  non- 
unionists,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
barriers  against  economising  capital 
and  increasing  the  productive 
power  of  the  country.' 

This  may  seem  a  strong  argu- 
ment, but  it  will  not  bear  attentive 
scrutiny.  The  argument  has  not 
even  a  show  of  reason,  unless  we 
suppose  the  merchant  to  mean,  that 
the  few   hundred    pounds    a  year 


which  he  saves  by  refusing  to  pro- 
vide work  for  men  whom  he  does 
not  immediately  want,  are  at  once 
invested  productively.     But,  as   a 
matter  of  fact,  the  sum  is  not  in- 
vested productively;   it  is   wasted 
on  luxuries.     Were   the  merchant 
to    spend    it    in    the    employment 
of  labour  for  productive  purposes, 
instead  of  on  the  refinements  and 
superfluities    of   home,    the    com- 
munity,  as   a  whole,  might  gain, 
rather  than  lose.     And  if  he  thinks 
himself  bound  to  take  every  means 
of  increasing    the    capital  of    the 
country,  that  is,  the  fund  available 
for  productive  purposes,  he  must 
not  be   content  with    refusing  to 
employ  clerks  whom  he  does  not 
want.     When  at  night  he  goes  out 
to  his  country-house,  the'coachman 
who  meets  him  with  the  brougham 
at    the  railway  station  must  get 
notice    to    leave.       As    he  passes 
through  the  grounds  that  encircle 
his  house,  he  must  tell  the  bead- 
gardener  to    pull  down    the  hot- 
houses,  root  out  the  flowers,  fell  the 
elms,    discharge    all    the    under- 
gardeners,  and  sow  the  lawn  with 
wheat.     Descending  into  his  wine- 
cellar,  he  milst  make  an  inventory 
of  his  Comet  Port,  his  old  East  India 
Madeira,  his  Chateau  Lafitte,  his 
choice  Rudesheimer,  his  half-dozen 
bottles  of  Imperial  Tokay,  and  his. 
prized  Burgundy.      Keeping  only 
as  much  of  the  old  stock  as  he  may^ 
need  for  medicinal  purposes,  he  must 
sell  the  remainder  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  with  the  round  sum 
which  he  will  obtain,  he  must  buy 
shares  in  a  copper  mine,  a  chemical 
work,  a  cotton  mill,  or  a  manu- 
factory consecrated  to  the  produc*- 
tion  of  Thorley's  Food  for  Cattle. 
Next,  that  Salvator  in  the  hall  must 
go ;   then  the  Cuyp  in  the  dining^ 
room ;  then  the  screen  of  Turners 
in  the  drawing-room  ;  and,  finally, 
the  Sevres  tables.     Neither  he  nor 
anybody  else  reads  one  tenth  of  the 
books  in  the  library ;  the  rows  of 
fair  volumes  are  little  else  than  so 
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mucli  ornamental  furniture.  Send 
them  to  the  auction  room,  then, 
and  with  the  price  buy  shares  in 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  one  might 
clear  out  of  a  well  furnished  house 
at  this  rate,  without  making  it 
uninhabitable.  True,  the  process 
would  help  to  banish  the  refine- 
ments of  civilisation ;  but,  if  it  only 
went  a  certain  length,  it  would  un- 
questionably increase  the  productive 
power  of  the  country,  and  leave  a 
larger  ftmd  available  for  productive 
purposes.  No  doubt  the  process 
might  easily  be  carried  too  far  even 
for  that  end ;  since  if  we  take  away 
the  comforts  and  the  graces  which 
attend  wealth,  we  destroy  an  im- 
mense inducement  to  amass  wealth, 
and  indirectly  lessen  the  production 
of  the  country.  This  fact  is  not 
sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  Mr. 
Mill,  when  he  teaches  that  a  de- 
mand for  conmiodities  is  not  a 
demand  for  labour.  Still,  without 
running  any  risk  of  doing  such 
incalculable  mischief,  we  might 
strip  off  many  of  the  gay  trappings 
that  adorn  society ;  we  might  level 
many  a  stately  house,  and  set  a 
social  ban  on  many  a  sumptuous 
entertainment;  and  with  the  new 
mass  of  capital  which  we  should 
thus  gain  we  might  begin  a  better 
time  for  labour. 

If  society  thought  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  welfare,  a  limit 
should  be  set  by  law  to  the  amount 
which  any  person  might  spend  on 
luxuries ;  if  it  thought  that  the  first 
end  of  wealth  should  be  to  provide 
employment  for  labour  ;  then,  it 
would  have  the  clearest  of  rights 
to  give  warning  that,  on  and  after 
a  certain  day,  it  would  afford  pro- 
tection to  wealth  only  on  condi- 
tion that  the  owner  should  every 
year  use  a  large  portion  of  it  for 
the  general  good.  That  is  to  say, 
society  would  have  the  clearest 
right  to  give  the  present  Poor  Law 
any  degree  of  stringency  which  it 
might  hold  the  public  welfare  to 


demand.  Timid  people  will  shriek 
out  that  we  should  iiius  be  landed 
in  a  state  of  socialism.  No  doubt 
we  should.  And,  no  doubt,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  any  attempt 
to  erect  a  socialistic  community 
would  be  so  disastrous  that  the  very 
idea  of  it  is  beyond  the  province  of 
debate.  For  that  reason,  we  so  far 
make  a  merchant  the  absolute 
master  of  his  property  as  to  let  him 
shut  the  door  in  the  &ce  of  appli- 
cants for  work,  though  his  surplus 
wealth  is  to  be  counted  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  For  tlit  rea- 
son we  do  not  complain  that  our 
City  men  build  sumptuous  villas  at 
Dorking,  Croydon,  Chislehurst,  or 
Bichmond ;  nor  do  we  accuse  them 
of  being  bad  citizen^,  because,  while 
the  east  of  London  is  crying  for 
bread,  their  wives  and  daughters 
are  surrounded  with  every  luxury 
that  wealth  can  buy. 

But  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  dictates  an  arrangement  hj 
which  a  man  is  free  to  do  what  he 
likes  with  what  he  calls  his  money. 
The  law  which  exacts  from  him  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  taxes 
might,  for  the  sake  of  the  pubUc 
good,  exact  a  thousand  or  ten  thou- 
sand without  doing  him  any  wrong. 
And  the  law  grants  to  him  a  very 
serious  power  when  it  makes  him 
able  to  deny  employment  to  willing 
and  able  workmen.  It  grants  him 
a  power  corresponding  in  effect  to 
that  by  which  the  Trma  of  Court 
define  the  class  of  persons  who  shall 
or  shall  not  be  called  to  the  bar, 
who  shall  or  shall  not  have  the 
chance  of  winning  wealth,  rank, 
and  fame  as  advocates.  In  reality, 
his  power  is  the  same  as  that  by 
which  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  College  of  Surgeons  stipu- 
late the  conditions  which  must  be 
fulfilled  before  any  man  can  in  this 
country  gain  legal  admittance  to 
the  practice  of  medicine.  And  yet 
that  power  is  accompanied  with  no 
such  checks  as  those  that  prevent 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  College 
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of  Physicians  from  abusing  their 
privileges.  While  those  bomes  are 
onder  the  control  of  the  State, 
and  must  act  in  accordance  with 
set  rules,  the  merchant  can  hire 
as  few  or  as  many  people  as  he 
likes,  can  give  the  conditions  on 
which  he  offers  employment  any 
degree  of  stringency  or  laxity,  and 
can  change  those  conditions  every 
day  of  the  year.  So  can  the  joint- 
stock  company.  From  State  control 
both  are  free,  though  both  have 
power  which  may,  and  sometimes 
does,  become  an  instrument  of  ter- 
rible oppression.  The  mass  of  people 
find  no  fault  with  such  a  state  of 
things  because  they  fancy  that  some 
behest  of  heaven,  some  immutable 
law,  some  moral  deliverance  older 
even  than  that  of  Moses,  has  made 
their  money  their  own  in  an  almost 
sacred  sense.  And  for  ages  this 
fancy  was  fostered  into  a  gigantic 
superstition  even  by  thinkers,  who 
were  intoxicated  into  a  state  of 
mental  blindness,  or  of  imaginative 
fertility,  by  daily  draughts  of  what 
they  called  a  priori  truth.  Happily 
a  stricter  demand  for  logical  proof 
has  brought  with  it  a  new  keenness 
of  conscience,  and,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  we  have  less  confused, 
that  is,  less  shallow,  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  the  duties  which  men 
owe  to  each  other.  With  a  more 
searching  analysis  will  come,  even 
in  the  popular  mind,  the  overthrow 
of  the  confrised  and  shallow  idea 
that  the  right  to  hold  private 
property  is  independent  of  human 
laws,  and  is  inseparably  linked 
with  what,  in  high  and  mighty  lan- 
guage, is  called  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe.  Private  pro- 
perty has  no  such  sacred  character. 
Private  property  rests  on  human 
laws;  is  dictated  by  human  con- 
venience; is  justified  only  because, 
on  the  whole,  it  seems  the  best 
arrangement  which  is  practicable. 
If  the  conditions  of  life  should  so 
change  as  to  call  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  tenure 


of  private  property,  then  their  over- 
throw would  become,  not  a  right, 
but  a  duty. 

Passing  from  the  counting-house 
and  the  board-room,  we  find  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  unionism  in  an 
ordinary  family.  Every  family  has 
the  power  of  dispensing  certain 
privileges,  which  it  distributes,  not 
among  those  by  whom  they  are 
best  merited,  but  among  its  own 
set.  The  head  of  a  household 
does  not  feel  bound  to  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  the  byways  and 
compel  the  deserving  to  come  in. 
For  the  most  part,  he  gives  his 
good  things  only  to  the  members  of 
his  own  union,  and  leaves  the  non- 
unionists  out  in  the  cold.  Being 
thus  exclusive,  every  family  does 
precisely  what  is  done  by  the  trades 
societies.  Nay,  a  household  which 
fills  a  high  social  position,  can  often 
exercise  as  much  power,  can  dis- 
tribute rewards  and  punishments 
on  as  wide  a  scale,  and  may  find 
its  doors  besieged  by  as  large  a 
host  of  suppliants,  as  one  of  the 
lesser  unions.  A  member  of  the 
peerage  has  his  town  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square  or  Park  Lane. 
Agreeable  in  manners,  cultivated  in 
mind,  fond  of  society,  and  possess- 
ing great  influence  in  his  own 
county,  he  has  at  one  time  been  a 
cabinet  minister,  and  his  support 
is  courted  by  his  own  party,  even 
when  its  chiefs  do  not  think  fit  to 
give  him  office.  His  wife's  Wednes- 
day or  Saturday  evenings  are  at  least 
a  dim  copy  of  the  great  gatherings 
that  once  lent  brilliancy  to  Holland 
House.  In  his  drawing-rooms  you 
meet  the  author  of  the  latest  volume 
of  "sensation"  heresy,  the  latest 
specimen  of  poetical  pruriency  or 
incoherent  sublimity,  the  painter 
of  the  most  taking  picture  in  the 
year's  exhibition  of  the  Academy,  a 
sprinkling  of  unknown  critics  and 
joumaliste,  one  or  two  powerftil 
editors,  an  African  traveller,  and  a 
den  of  foreign  lions,  great  and 
small.  What  most  people  will  think 
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mncli  more  important,  jon  fkll  in 
with  a  crowd  of  political  men. 
Members  of  Parliament  are  there 
bj  the  dozen,  and — ^his  fece  glisten- 
ing with  a  look  of  oily  persuasion — 
the  Liberal  or  the  Tory  whip  keeps 
them  company.  The  great  Liberal 
or  Tory  election  agent,  who  wields 
more  political  power  than  an  ave- 
rage duke,  is  button-holed  all  the 
evening  in  every  comer  of  the  room. 
Two  or  three  cabinet  ministers  push 
their  way  through  the  throng.  And 
all  this  mass  of  mtrigue,  impudence, 
brain,  and  .power  is  mixed  up  with 
glittering  splinters  of  title— dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  and  barons,  lend- 
ing for  at  least  a  few  minutes  the 
sereniiy  of  their  patrician  grace. 

Now,  here  is  a  powerful  organi- 
sation, built  up  by  the  help  of  laws 
like  those  that  lent  an  artificial 
strength  to  the  agriculturists  of 
England  before  Mr.  Cobden  struck 
dead  an  infamous  monopoly.  But 
for  the  protective  laws  which  per- 
mit a  man  to  entail  his  estate  on 
an  unborn  child,  and  which  give 
him  a  seat  among  the  legislators 
of  England  merely  because  he 
happens  to  be  the  eldest  son  of 
his  ^Either,  such  a  company  could 
not  have  assembled.  It  is  to  the 
fostering  influence  of  anti-&ee  tirade 
laws  throughout  centuries  that  the 
noble  host  owes  his  position  and 
his  power.  And,  thanks  to  those 
protective  statutes,  he  can  indi- 
rectly bestow  rich  prizes  on  many 
of  his  guests,  merely  by  bringing 
them  into  contact  with  men  and 
women  whom  they  would  otherwise 
have  no  chance  of  meeting.  To 
one  he  indirectly  gives  a  commis- 
sion for  a  picture;  to  another  a 
fat  living  in  the  Church;  to  a 
third  a  wealthy  husband;  to  a 
fourth  a  beautiful  wife  ;  to  a  fifth, 
that  entry  into  good  society  which 
unaided  wealth  cannot  buy,  and 
which  the  unlettered  barbarian  of 
rich  middle-class  England  covets 
more  than  anything  else  on  earth — 
more  than  the  power  that  goes  with 


political  position,  or  the  reputation 
given  by  intellect,  or  the  softly 
beautiful  &me  that  comes  from 
deeds  of  charity,  or  the  blessed  rest 
that  falls  to  a  saintly  life.  Such 
prizes  can  also  be  withheld  from 
many  a  deserving  applicant.  '  And 
why,'  asks  a  needy  clergyman, 
'  should  I  be  debarred  from  entering 
rooms  in  which  my  good  breeding 
would  enable  me  to  shine,  and  in 
which  I  should  meet  the  patron 
of  the  living  that  I  have  in  view, 
when  men  without  my  accomplish- 
ments, my  scholarship,  my  zeaJ,  my 
care  for  the  poor,  or  my  power  of 
preaching  good  sermons,  are  in- 
vited week  after  week  ?  *  Why,* 
asks  a  lady  who  has  a  platoon 
of  marriageable  daughters,  and  in- 
tense matrimonial  ambition,  'should 
cards  not  be  sent  to  me  and  my 
girls,  when  they  are  sent  to  people 
whose  daughters  are  not  half  so 
many,  so  pretty,  so  good,  or  so 
needy,  as  mine?  Why  should 
the  crop  of  promising  young  men 
be  reaped  before  my  daughters 
have  a  chance  of  putting  in  their 
sickle?  It  is  an  infamous  shame. 
Let  us  have  fair  play,  and  let  the 
best  win.' 

These  are  absurd  complaints ;  so 
absurd  that  they  are  not  put  plainly 
into  words,  though  none  the  less 
do  they  take  shape  in  the  mind. 
Yet,  thev  are  not  a  whit  more 
absurd  tnan  the  complaint  of  the 
non-unionists  who  are  shut  out  of 
a  particular  shop  or  yard.  The 
unionists  have  been  able  to  form 
a  powerful  organisation ;  they  can, 
consistently  with  their  own  objects, 
issue  only  a  limited  number  of 
invitations  to  work  in  their  com- 
pany; and  those  men  from  whom 
an  invitation  is  withheld,  have  no 
more  right  to  complain  than  those 
clergymen,  those  artists,  or  those 
needy  mammas,  who  are  excluded 
from  the  Countess  of  Kettledrum's 
Saturday  nights. 

There  are  few  better  examples  of 
a  trades  union  tlian  a  Dissenting 
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chapel  in  a  provincial  town.  In 
saying  so,  I  do  not  mean  to  join  in 
the  snpercilions  rant  with  which 
Dissent  is  too  often  greeted  in  good 
society.  Good  society  fancies  that 
it  is  bonnd  to  sneer  at  the  ynlgar 
shopkeepers  who  see  no  sacredness 
in  bishops,  who  look  coldly  on  a 
litnrgy,  who  flavour  long,  argumen- 
tative prayers,  who  have  a  taste  for 
hot  sermons  spiced  with  allusions 
to  the  Devil  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
who  strive  at  every  election  time 
to  pull  down  the  Church  Establish- 
ment and  the  House  of  Lords.  That 
is  good  society's  notion  of  Dissent. 
What  Dissent  did  for  the  liberties, 
the  manhood,  and  even  the  litera- 
ture of  England  at  a  time  when  a 
servile  Church  clothed  sycophancy 
in  the  garb  of  religion,  and  did  its 
best  to  hand  over  the  government 
of  this  country  to  licentious  des- 
potism, by  hailing  the  Charleses  and 
the  Jameses  as  the  anointed  of  Gk)d, 
good  society  finds  it  convenient  to 
foreet.  It  only  sees  the  vulgarity 
of  Dissent.  It  is  less  quick  to  see 
that  for  the  vulgarity  of  Dissent 
it  has  itself  to  blame.  Since  the 
doors  of  the  national  universities 
have  been  persisteDtly  shut  in  the 
fifcce  of  Dissent,  too  many  of  our 
nonconforming  countrymen  lack  the 
graces  which  come  from  academical 
culture.  Hence,  the  Dissent  of  an 
English  provincial  town,  with  its 
inquisitorial  circles  of  tea-drinking 
old  women,  and  the  declamatory 
harangues  of  its  pulpit,  is  not  the 
most  fascinating  of  sights.  Nor, 
I  repeat,  in  the  records  of  labour, 
can  we  find  a  better  example  of 
a  trades  union  than  the  Baptist 
chapel  of  an  English  provincial 
town.  A  few  scores  of  people  who 
feel  certain  of  each  other's  religious 
sincerity  and  orthodoxy,  agree  to 
worship  under  the  same  roof,  and  to 
abide  by  a  set  of  definite  rules  as 
to  the  mode  of  conducting  Divine 
service,  and  of  admitting  new  mem- 
bers. Those  are  the  unionists. 
Before  permitting  any  one  to  enter 


their  little  community,  they  depute 
their  deacons  to  test,  by  means  of  a 
personal  examination,  the  purity  of 
his  life  and  the  soundness  of  his 
creed.  Nor- are  the  privileges  of 
unionism  dispensed  with  a  careless 
hand.  If  the  deacons  imagine  that 
the  candidate's  faith  is  heretical, 
that  he  has  not  really  become  a 
Christian,  that,  to  use  their  own  lan- 
guage, he  has  not  been  bom  again 
and  made  a  new  creature,  they  re- 
fuse to  give  him  a  place  in  the  wor- 
shipping body.  So  far  as  they  aro 
concerned,  he  must  remain  a  non- 
unionist.  Nor,  even  if  he  run  the 
gauntlet  of  diaconal  vigilance,  and 
win  the  laurel  of  church  member- 
ship, can  he  look  upon  the  reward  as 
secure  for  life.  The  reward  must  be 
kept  as  well  as  won ;  kept  by  means 
of  what  his  brethren  shall  hold  to 
be  a  pure  life  and  pure  doctrine. 
Should  he  fall  away  from  his  pri- 
mitive sainthood  of  walk  or  creed, 
then  he  may  be  cast  out  of  the 
synagogue,  and  lose  the  coveted 
privileges  of  unionism.  No  doubt, 
as  a  rule,  the  deserving  Dissenter 
has  little  to  fear  from  the  power 
which  is  thus  vested  in  the  govern- 
ing elders  of  his  chapel.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  honest.  God-fearing,  intel- 
ligent men.  No  doubt,  too,  if  a 
man  could  prove  that  he  had  been 
reused  the  privileges  of  Church 
membership  for  reasons  which  in- 
volved a  calumny,  that  he  had 
thus  suffered  a  loss  of  reputation  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  and  that 
specific  injury  had  in  consequence 
been  done  to  his  business  or  his 
profession,  then  he  would  have  an 
unquestionable  claim  at.law  against 
the  men  by  whom  he  had  been 
wronged.  Still  clearer  would  be 
his  claim  if,  after  having  been  a 
member  of  the  chapel  union  for 
years,  he  had  been  cast  out  and 
sustained  specific  loss  of  income  on 
account  of  charges  which  he  could 
prove  to  be  false.  In  such  a  case, 
the  law  would  interpose  in  his  be- 
half.    And  if  the  chapel  were  to 
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plead  that  the  law  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  its  spiritual  censures, 
the  law  would  answer,  that  in  such 
a  case  it  must  regard  a  Dissenting 
church  precisely  in  the  same  light 
as  a  ralLway  company ;  that  it  could 
show  no  respect  to  spiritual  censures 
which,  while  based  on  falsehood, 
had  done  distinct  injury  to  the 
pocket  of  some  particular  man ;  and 
that  it  must  punish  the  authors  of 
those  censures  as  severely  as  the 
most  secular  of  defamers.  Thank 
heaven!  all  the  pleading  in  the 
world  for  spiritual  independence 
will  never  put  the  freest  of  free 
churches  above  the  law  of  England. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  the  diaconate  of  a  Dissenting 
chapel  acting  with  such  indiscre- 
tion as  to  run  the  risk  of  having  its 
decisions  challenged  in  a  court  of 
justice.  But  it  has  a  hundred  ways 
of  carrying  out  its  behests  without 
bringing  itself  under  the  lash  of 
the  jucKcial  bench.  With  perfect 
safety  it  may  ofben  withhold,  or  even 
take  away,  the  coveted  privileges  of 
church  membership.  And  such  an 
act  of  discipline  may  frequently  be 
attended  with  the  most  mischievous 
results.  The  mechanic  who  can- 
not get  into  the  sanctuary  of  the 
local  Baptist  chapel,  or  who  has  to 
leave  it  at  the  prompting  of  un- 
mistakable hints,  may  thus  forfeit 
his  chance  of  getting  steady  work 
from  the  wealthy  manufacturer 
whose  serene  grandeur  of  air  and 
breadth  of  connubial  bliss  invest 
the  chief  pew  with  a  halo  of  count- 
ing-house and  patriarchal  piety. 
In  like  manner,  the  small  shop- 
keeper to  whom  fate  brings  the 
same  bad  fortune,  finds  himself  cut 
off  from  a  crowd  of  well-to-do  cus- 
tomers who  once  thought  it  a  duty, 
and  who  would  now  think  it  a  sin, 
to  buy  his  tea  and  sugar.  That  is 
very  hard.  Nor,  if  those  who  ar- 
raign the  trades  unions  be  just,  is 
it  enough  to  say  that  the  mechanic 
and  the  shopkeeper  have  richly 
merited  punishment.     *  It  is  true,' 


either  may  retort,  *  that,  when  act- 
ing as  a  lay  preacher,  I  have  once 
or  twice  stuttered  out  Socinianism ; 
it  is  true  that  I  have  been  seen  in 
a  state  of  momentary  convivial  ex- 
citement ;  it  is  true  that  when  in 
that  state  and  when  rebuked  by  a 
brother  Christian,  I  showed  by  my 
command  over  the  profimer  parts 
of  the  English  language  that  I  had 
not  forgotten  what  I  had  learned  in 
my  unregenerate  days;  nor  do  I 
deny  that,  on  being  ca.lled  to  ac- 
count by  the  church,  I  broadly 
hinted  that  the  deacons  were  a  pack 
of  canting  old  women.  But  why 
should  I  be  cast  out  of  the  union 
because  I  have  been  guHiy  of  a  few 
such  venial  &,ult8?  Why  should 
a  few  irrespomdble  men  have  the 
power  to  blast  my  prospects  of  good 
wages  or  high  profits?  Since 
every  Englishman  has  a  right  to 
teach  what  doctrine  he  pleases,  is  it 
not  rank  persecution  to  punish 
heresy  with  starvation?  Because 
in  a  moment  of  forgetftilness,  an 
Englishman  happens  to  take  too 
much  beer,  and  because,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  hoary  old  hypocrite,  he 
happens  to  take  the  rein  ofiT  his 
tongue,  is  he  therefore  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
set  of  inquisitorial  Pecksniffs,  and 
subjected  to  a  sentence  which  is 
equivalent  to  five  years'  penal  ser- 
vitude ?  Because,  in  questioning 
their  right  to  sit  in  judgment  over 
me,  I  exercised  the  undoubted 
privilege  of  an  Englishman,  am  I  to 
be  treated  like  a  felon  ?  Very  true, 
if  such  men  as  I  were  allowed  to  be- 
come a  church-member,  the  chapel, 
as  at  present  constituted,  could  not 
hold  together.  But  I  object  to  its 
present  constitution.  After  my 
recent  experience  of  the  evils  that 
result  from  chapel  unionism,  I 
hold  that  the  law  should  give  no 
set  of  men  power  to  act  as  censors 
over  the  faith  and  the  conduct  of 
others.  Let  us  have  free  trade  in 
doctrines.  Let  every  man  be  free 
to  do  what  he  likes  so  long  as  he 
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does  not  break  the  law.  Let  tlie 
law  declare  that  it  will  recognise 
the  legality  of  no  union,  whether  a 
church  socieiy  or  a  trades  society, 
which  attempts  to  curtail  that  free- 
dom. And,  with  three  cheers  for 
the  advent  of  spiritual  liberty,  let 
ns  tell  the  whole  Dissenting  diaco- 
nate  that  at  any  moment  they  are 
liable  to  a  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy.' 

This  is  a  wildly  absurd  speech; 
yet  it  is  an  exact  parallel  to  those 
that  even  sensible  men  sometimes 
make  against  trades  unions.  Such 
men  tell  us  that  no  body  of  me- 
chanics should  be  allowed  to  band 
themselves  together  in  order  to 
maintain  an  artificial  standard  of 
wages,  and  to  punish  those  of  their 
fellows  who  do  not  obey  their  be- 
hests. Such  conduct  is  declared  to 
be  an  arbitrary  interference  with 
free  trade  and  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  The  very  same  thing 
is  said  by  the  rebellious  Dissenter. 
And,  as  an  additional  fact  on  his 
side,  the  rebellious  Dissenter  can 
plead,  that  the  English  Church  sub- 
jects those  who  seek  for  member- 
ship in  her  communion  to  no  such 
scrutiny  as  that  which  is  demanded 
in  the  Dissenting  chapels.  She 
holds  all  English  citizens  to  be  her 
members ;  and,  though  she  has  arule 
for  excluding  '  schismatics  '  from 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  still  it  is  so 
much  a  dead  letter  that,  practically, 
the  privileges  of  communion  may 
be  regarded  as  open  to  men  of  every 
shade  of  creed.  Dissent  goes  upon  a 
different  principle — ^wheQier  rightly 
or  wrongly  it  is  not  my  present  pur- 
pose to  ask  ;  and  in  this  matter  the 
law  wisely  allows  Dissent  to  do  as 
it  pleases,  despite  the  fact  that 
much  unmerited  injury  must  in 
consequence  be  suffered  by  parti- 
cular men.  Well,  what  the  trades 
unions  demand  is  equal  liberiy  to 
combine,  to  give  or  to  withhold 
the  privileges  of  membership,  and 
to  levy  subscriptions  from  their 
members. 


Throughout  society  we  might 
find  similar  examples  of  unionism. 
The  Church  is  a  union  ;  the  House 
of  Commons  is  a  union ;  so  is  the 
Reform  Club;  so  is  the  ofl&cer 
class  in  our  army  ;  and  so  is  every 
other  religious,  social,  political,  or 
military  association.  Enough  has 
been  said,  however,  to  show  that 
on  the  pnnciple  of  unionism  the 
whole  of  modem  society  is  built. 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  there  is  one 
fundamental  difference  between  the 
unionism  of  the  workshop,  and  that 
of  the  Ciiy  and  May  Fair.  The  City 
and  May  Fair  do  not  *  ratten.*  Do 
they  not?  We  shall  see.  They 
do  not,  it  is  true,  put  gunpowder 
into  the  cash-boxes  or  the  dressing- 
cases  of  their  victims ;  and,  so  far, 
they  do  not  imitate  the  example  of 
Sheffield.  But  the  conduct  of 
Sheffield  is  so  universally  con- 
demned by  the  whole  working  class 
that  we  must  leave  it  out  of  account. 
We  have  to  deal,  not  with  such 
rattening  as  that  which  Broadhead 
carried  out  by  means  of  the  ex- 
plosive canister  and  the  air-gun, 
but  with  such  rattening  as  most  of 
the  unions  practise  when  they  send 
non-unionists  to  Coventry,  or  when, 
by  forbidding  their  members  to  work 
in  the  same  shop  with  men  who  have 
incurred  their  dislike,  they  force 
the  employer  to  give  those  men  a 
note  of  dismissal.  Such  rattening, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  is  practised 
by  every  one  of  the  associations 
that  compose  society, — by  every 
mercantile  company,  by  every 
church,  by  every  family. 

Each  of  those  associations  forms 
a  more  or  less  distinct  whole,  and 
to  guard  itself  from  destruction,  it 
requires  its  members  to  obey  a  set 
of  more  or  less  distinct  rules.  In 
the  case  of  a  family,  for  example, 
the  sanctity  of  private  life  would  be 
destroyed,  if  guests  were  to  repeat 
out  of  doors  l£e  confidential  things 
which  had  been  said  at  the  dinner 
table.  Consequently  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  decrees  that   punish- 
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ment  shall  be  meted  out  to  him 
who  is  found  to  have  been  thus 
guilty.  He  is  not  invited  again,  or 
he  learns  no  more  secrets  in  the  same 
quarter,  or  the  whole  circle  of  his 
friends  receive  the  hint  that  he  is 
a  tell-tale,  whom  it  were  wise  to 
entertain  with  closed  lips.  He  is 
justly  rattened.  Again,  certain 
socisJ  centres  cannot  keep  up  their 
reputation  for  high  birth,  high 
breeding,  exclusiveness,  and  general 
superiority  to  all  other  created 
beings,  unless  the  members  are 
careml  to  choose  wives,  or  accept 
husbands,  of  high  rank.  Any  de- 
fiance of  that  rule  they  punish  with 
as  much  sternness  as  other  sec- 
tions of  society  punish  a  breach  of 
aU  the  Ten  Commandments.  The 
archbishop  is  cut  because  he  has 
married  his  cook ;  the  marquis  be- 
cause he  has  married  an  actress ; 
the  earl  because  he  has  married  the 
governess  of  the  children  borne  by 
his  first  wife.  The  wives  of  the  of- 
fenders are  not  received  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  high  birth,  or,  if 
they  are  received,  it  is  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  make  them  feel  with 
excruciating  keenness  how  mighty 
is  the  crime  of  which  they  have 
been  guilty.  Husband  and  wife 
are  rattened.  Nay  they  are  rat- 
tened with  a  persistent,  pitiless 
wealth  of  cruelty  such  as  an  ordi- 
nary trades  unionist  would  scorn  to 
rival,  and  such  as,  if  fully  stated, 
would  elicit  an  indignant  burst  of 
shame  firom  every  man  to  whom 
average  clearness  of  thought  has 
given  average  keenness  of  con- 
science. In  comparison  with  the 
rattening  which  is  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  fine  art  in  Mayfair, 
that  which  flourishes  among  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  is  feeble  and 
merciful. 

To  guard  itself  from  offensive 
opinions,  as  well  as  offensive  con- 
duct, society  does  and  must  ratten. 
So  delicate  are  the  cords  which 
bind  together  our  family  system, 
that  the  conflict  of  jarring  creeds 


may  sever  the  frail  tie;  and  to 
avoid  that  danger,  men  and  women 
have  a  tendency  to  select  their 
friends  from  among  those  who,  in 
the  main,  hold  the  same  opinions 
as  themselves,  or  at  least  who  do 
not  endanger  the  social  peace  bj 
giving  emphatic  expression  to  doc- 
trines from  which  they  themselves 
dissent.  Thus  we  have  Tory,  Liberal, 
Radical,  and  Democratic  circles  of 
society :  Low  Church,  Broad  Church, 
High  Church,  and  Hard  Church 
circles ;  Pantheistic  and  Positivist 
circles;  circles  of  professional 
atheism,  and  circles  of  believers  in 
everything  that  does  not  take  the 
form  of  a  distinct  proposition. 
Only  by  means  of  rattening  can 
the  members  of  those  coteries  save 
them  from  being  ruptured  by  the 
shock  of  heresy,  and  hence  rattening 
is  unscrupulously  employed.  K  at 
a  time  when  political  or  religious 
passions  run  high,  a  man  stronglj 
takes  one  side  or  the  other,  he  is 
forthwith  cast  out  of  the  synagogue 
by  kind  friends.  He  is  shunned  and 
denounced  by  one  set  because,  being 
a  Tory,  he  loses  no  opportunity  of 
throwing  ridicule  on  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  that  refuge  of  rab- 
bledom,  Democracy,  with  its  regi- 
ment of  roaring  ruffians  from  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  John  Bright.  He 
is  shunned  and  denounced  by  an- 
other set,  because,  being  a  Badi- 
cal,  he  loudly  expresses  his  hatred 
of  aristocratic  government,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  aggressive  High 
Churchism,  declares  that,  had  ne 
lived  in  the  days  when  English- 
men were  divided  into  Roundheads 
and  Cavaliers,  he  would  have  en- 
thusiastically gone  with  the  pariy 
which  prayed  that  the  thunders  of 
of  the  Lord  might  smite  that  Hoab- 
itish  woman,  Henrietta,  and  which 
decreed  the  death  of  that  vessel  of 
wrath,  the  man  Charles  Stuart, 
whom  the  children  of  unrighteous- 
ness call  the  Blessed  Martyr.  By 
one  set  he  is  cast  out  because  he 
asserts  that  the  Jamaica  Committee, 
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with  its  presiding  genius  Mr.  Mill, 
has  eam^  the  .contempt  and  exe- 
cration of  all  fiitnre  generations  of 
thinking  men.  By  another  set  he 
is  cast  out  because  he  fervently 
maintains  that  in  the  Jamaica  up- 
rising Governor  Eyre  lost  his  head, 
and  allowed  his  subordinates  to 
commit  cruelties  which  none  but 
the  weak  or  the  effeminate  would 
have  sanctioned  for  a  day ;  because 
he  expresses  a  strong  wish  to  hear 
from  the  lips  of  a  British  jury 
whether,  as  a  punishment  for  an 
uprising  which  had  been  officially 
declared  to  be  at  an  end,  any 
British  governor  may  whip,  shoot,  or 
hang  hundreds  of  men  and  women ; 
and  because,  so  &r  from  recognising 
in  the  shout  of  Mr.  Eyre's  defenders 
an  outburst  of  chivalric  sympathy 
for  a  fallen  man,  he  bluntly  calls  it 
a  proof  that  our  governing  classes 
are  still  instinct  with  '  the  infernal 
spirit  of  the  slave-master.'  For 
expressing  such  opinions  a  man  is 
rattened.  Nay  he  is  sometimes 
rattened  as  severely  as  the  non- 
unionist  who,  at  the  dictate  of  a 
trades  society,  has  to  leave  a 
unionist  workshop. 

Perhaps  the  rattening  which  goes 
on  among  carpenters  and  bricklayers 
finds  no  more  severe  censors  than 
the  officers  and  gentlemen  to  whom 
we  entrust  the  £scipline  and  com- 
mand of  the  British  army.  Such 
an  interference  with  regular  autho- 
rity is  revolting  to  the  passionate 
lore  of  order  which  marks  the 
trained  soldier.  Yet  those  officers 
and  gentlemen  form  a  union  as 
compact  as  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Engineers, — a  union  with 
unwritten  as  well  as  written  laws ; 
and  if  any  member  of  the  society 
set  those  regulations  at  defiance  he 
is  remorselessly  rattened.  One  fact 
may  serve  as  an  example.  In  the 
plenitude  of  its  wisdom,  the  aris- 
tocratic Government  of  England 
maintains  that  wonderful  institu- 
tion, commission  by  purchase.  By 
the  aid  of  money,  a  young,  untried, 


half-qducated  lad  may  buy  his  pro- 
motion over  the  heads  of  men  who, 
while  soldiers  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  are  smitten  with  the 
curse  of  poverty.  Thanks  to  the 
potent  influence  of  hard  cash,  a 
man  who  has  never  looked  an 
enemy  in  the  face,  and  never  per- 
formed any  military  task  more 
difficult  than  that  of  commanding 
a  brigade  of  troops  in  a  sham  fight, 
may  reach  the  rank  of  a  general 
officer  by  the  time  that  a  majorship 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  poor  man  whose 
bravery,  coolness,  and  skill  have 
been  tested  in  a  score  of  hard  fights. 
Nor  does  that  fact  indicate  the  full 
enormity  of  the  system.  Not  only 
are  conmiissions  sold,  but  they  have 
two  prices,  one  named  in  the  Queen's 
Regulations,  the  other  in  the  un- 
written laws  of  every  mess-room ; 
one  legal,  the  other  illegal.  For, 
in  a  country  with  an  abundance  of 
rich,  idle  men,  there  must  be  a 
keen  demand  for  commissions  in  a 
service  which,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, gives  such  men  their  fitting 
employment ;  and,  since  the  supply 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  the 
prices  mount  up  higher  than  the 
figures  named  by  the  Government. 
Virtually,  therefore,  lieutenancies, 
captaincies,  and  majorships  are  put 
up  to  auction,  and  knocked  down 
at  a  fancy  price.  After  a  Ueu- 
tenant  has  lodged  in  the  proper 
hands  the  one  thousand  or  two 
thousand  pounds  which  form  the 
legal  price  of  his  captaincy,  a  claim 
for  perhaps  twice  as  much  comes 
from  the  officer  who  is  selling  out. 
ELaving  himself  paid  that  amount, 
he  naturally  expects  to  be  reim- 
bursed when  he  leaves  the  service. 
But  now  and  then  the  man  who 
has  the  right  of  purchase  refuses 
to  pay  a  fraction  more  than  the 
legal  sum.  Such  a  man  may  say, 
*The  State  grants  me  a  distinct 
right  to  buy  my  captaincy  for 
i,oooZ. ;  if  you  gave  more,  that  is 
your  affair,  not  mine  ;  and  I  am  de- 
termined to  enforce  my  legal  right.' 
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Or  tlie  inooming  captain  may  say, 
*  I  will  not  waive  a  right  of  pur- 
chase for  which  I  have  long  waited ; 
nor  am  I  able  to  pay  you  the  fancy 
price;  and  I  insist  on  having  the 
commission  for  the  sum  named  in 
the  Queen's  Regulations.  At  the 
same  time,  I  will  take  care,  if  I  can, 
that  ultimately  you  are  no  loser; 
for  when  I  sell  out  I  will  demand 
the  regimental  price,  and,  after 
deducting  what  I  myself  have  paid, 
I  will  hand  the  balance  to  you.' 
But  what  happens  to  those  officers 
who  are  bold  enough  to  offer  the 
price  which  the  Queen  has  declared 
to  be  legal,  and  who  refuse  to  break 
the  regulations  which,  as  Chris- 
tians and  as  gentlemen,  they  have 
Bwom  to  obey  ?  They  are  rattened. 
By  their  brother  officers  they  are 
cut  dead.  No  one  speaks  to  them 
at  the  mess- table.  They  must  shun 
the  billiard  room.  The  whist  table 
knows  them  no  more.  If  they  are 
in  a  cavalry  regiment,  the  colonel 
suddenly  finds  that  they  can't  ride, 
or  that  their  horses  are  not  good 
enough  for  the  service.  The  first 
slip  of  which  they  may  be  guilty 
is  seized  as  a  pretext  for  bringing 
their  shortcomings  under  the  eye 
of  that  Vatican  of  the  officer  class, 
the  Horse  Ghiards,  and  speedily  the 
offenders  find  themselves  doomed 
to  expiate  their  offences  in  the  cold 
shade  of  half  pay. 

And  they  deserve  it,  some  peo- 
ple will  reply ;  they  deserve  it  for 
being  so  mean;  they  should  not 
have  entered  the  army  at  all,  if  they 
did  not  intend  to  comply  with  its 
rules,  unwritten  as  well  as  written. 
Perhaps  so ;  but  in  that  case  don't 
excuse  the  non-unionists  for  being 
false  to  their  order,  on  the  plea 
that  they  are  simply  enforcing  their 
legal  rights.  The  officer  who  gives 
for  his  commission  the  sum  autho- 
rised by  the  Queen,  and  who  gives 
no  more,  has  as  clearly  the  sanction 
of  the  law  as  the  mechanic  who 
does  his  best  to  defeat  a  strike,  by 
offering  to  take  the  wages  which 


his  fellow  workmen  have  refused. 
No  doubt,  the  officers  and  gentlemen 
of  the  army  may  retort  that,  if  they 
were  to  tolerate  the  practice  of  ten- 
dering the  legal  price,  the  existing 
military  system  of  England  would 
speedily  go  to  pieces.  No  doubt, 
too,  in  guarding  it  from  destruction 
by  rattening  its  assailants,  they 
simply  follow  the  example  which  is 
set  by  all  other  associations.  That  is 
quite  true.  But  a  precisely  similar 
retort  is  made  by  the  bricklayers 
and  the  carpenters.  Those  work- 
men say  that  the  duty  which  they 
owe  to  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  fellow-craftsmen,  obliges 
them  to  ratten  the  traitors  who,  by 
breaking  the  trade  rules,  menace 
the  comforts  of  their  household,  and 
assail  the  stabiHty  of  the  craft  itself 
— that  craft  which  is  to  the  work- 
man what  the  Church  is  to  the 
religious  devotee  ;  that  craft  which 
has  in  it  something  of  life,  some- 
thing to  be  loved,  and  fought  for, 
and,  if  need  be,  starved  for.  What 
those  who  call  themselves  the  better 
classes  do  not,  and,  it  would  seem, 
cannot  understand,  is  that  their 
feelings  of  class  and  caste  are  shared 
in  at  least  equal  measure  by  the 
humble  mechanics  who  build  their 
houses  and  paint  their  doors. 

So  much  for  the  rattening  which 
is  practised  by  the  officers  and  gen- 
tlemen who  hold  her  Majesty's  com- 
missions in  the  British  army.  But 
of  all  trades  unions,  that  which  rat- 
tens with  the  most  pitiless  rigour, 
and  which  carries  its  rattening  to 
the  most  deadly  lengths,  is  the 
Church.  I  do  not  use  the  word 
Church  in  the  same  restricted  sense 
as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thwackum  used 
the  word  *  religion'  when  he  meant 
'the  Christian  rehgion;  and  not 
only  the  Christian  religion,  but  the 
Protestant  religion ;  and  not  only 
the  Protestant  rehgion,  but  the 
Church  of  England.'  By  the  word 
Church  I  do  not  mean  the  Church 
of  England  alone ;  although,  by  her 
heroic   stand    in  defence   of   such 
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Christian  institatioiis  as  the  Irish 
Establishment,  that  Church  proves 
herself  to  be  pure  and  spotless  amid 
the  host  of  sects  which  are  encrusted 
with  the  imbecilities  of  superstition 
or  the  vulgarities  of  Dissent.  Still 
less  do  I  mean  the  Church  of  Rome, 
with  her  triple  crown  of  gilded 
error.  Still  less  do  I  mean  those 
Nonconformist  congregations  whose 
wicked  forefathers  beheaded  that 
man  of  Gt)d,  Charles  I.,  and  im- 
pugned the  purity  of  that  other 
man  of  Gkni,  the  protector  of  Nell 
Gwynne;  those  seditious  schismatics 
who,  with  blasphemous  tongue, 
have  called  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  the  Gt)spel  of  Democracy, 
even  when  the  mitred  theologians 
of  the  Church  have  taught  the 
divine  right  of  kings  to  hang  their 
subjects,  and  have  hinted  that  re- 
sistance to  kingly  oppression  ranked 
among  the  sins  for  which  there  is 
forgiveness  neither  in  this  world 
nor  in  the  world  to  come.  When 
I  speak  of  the  Church  I  mean  the 
whole  Church.  And  the  whole 
Church  lives,  moves,  and  has  its 
being  in  rattening.  In  the  ancient 
days, — ^when  men  believed  in  heaven 
and  hell  as  firmly  as  we  cold  world- 
lings believe  in  the  beatitude  of 
w^th  or  the  damnation  of  poverty 
— ^when  the  clergy  were  not  a  band 
of  supremely  respectable  gentlemen, 
who  are  praised  only  when  they  do 
nothing,  but  a  mighty  host  that 
wielded  the  rewards  and  the  terrors 
of  the  world  to  come — in  those 
golden  days  of  consecrated  iniquity, 
when  the  Church  held  in  her  hands 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  rat- 
tening was  carried  to  a  pitch  of 
perfection  which  we  shall  never 
see  again.  The  man  who  was  con- 
victed of  heresy  first  incurred  the 
spiritual  censure  of  his  order;  then, 
if  a  priest,  he  was  stripped  of  his 
holy  office,  and  cast  out  of  the 
spiritual  union  ;  and,finally,  he  was 
Imnded  over  to  the  secular  arm  to 
be  burned  aHve.  That  is,  he  was 
first  mildly  rattened,  and  then  he 


was  rattened  to  death.  K  a  Pope 
found  himself  stubbornly  defied  by 
an  earthly  king,  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ, 
the  high-priest  of  the  Church  of 
peace  and  brotherly  love,  sometimes 
rattened  the  subjects  of  the  ofiending 
prince  on  the  most  gigantic  scale 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
hurled  against  their  country  the 
terrible  sentence  of  interdict.  For- 
bidding the  usual  solemnisation  of 
marriages,  he  practically  ordained 
that  in  many  cases  wedded  life 
should  be  a  life  of  open  sin.  He 
prohibited  the  open  solemnisation 
of  religious  worship.  He  prohibited 
all  but  the  clergy  from  attending  the 
celebration  of  mass.  He  prohibited 
the  priest  from  allowing  the  dead 
to  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground. 
He  prohibited  the  clergy  from  say- 
ing prayers  at  the  burial  of  the 
d«ad.  He  carried  his  vengeance 
to  such  a  pitch  as  practically  to 
decree  that  millions  should  be  tor- 
tured for  years  in  the  fires  of  pur- 
gatory, and  that  other  millions 
should  bum  for  ever  in  the  infinite 
furnace  of  hell.  That  was  rattening  I 
The  only  parallel  is  furnished  by 
the  conduct  of  those  ancient  Britons 
who,  swept  out  of  the  eastern  and 
midland  counties  of  England  by  the 
conquering  Saxon,  took  refuge  in 
the  solitudes  of  Cornwall  and  Wales. 
Robbed  of  their  worldly  goods  and 
driven  out  of  their  old  homes,  the 
fugitives  had  still  one  consolation  : 
knowing  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, they  held  in  their  hands  the 
key  of  heaven,  whereas  their  ene- 
mies were  still  sunk  in  brutish  hea- 
thenism. For  their  defeat  in  battle, 
therefore,  they  could  exact  supreme 
vengeance.  Withholding  from  their 
foes  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  they 
could  leave  them  to  invoke  an  Odin 
who  should  be  terribly  deaf  at  the 
Judgment  Day.  Letting  the  Saxon 
invaders  perish  in  their  unbelief, 
they  could  punish  them  with  the 
never-dying  flames  of  hell.  And 
they  did  it !    Many  a  Briton,  as  he 
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mournfully  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  fertile  plains  and  Talleys  of  his 
fathers,  in  which  he  should  nerer 
dwell  again,  reflected  with  bitter 
joy  that  the  invaders  who  had  made 
him  an  exile  were  expiating  their 
crime  in  the  the  deepest  abysses  of 
the  fiery  pit,  and  that  they  should 
for  ever  beseech  some  British  Laza- 
rus for  water  to  cool  the  tip  of  their 
tongue,  and  should  for  ever  beseech 
in  vain.  In  those  days  rattening 
was  practised  to  some  purpose.  But 
even  in  later  ages  the  Church  has 
shown  masterly  skill  in  the  art. 
Luther  was  rattened  for  denying 
the  Church's  right  to  impose  her 
interpretation  of  Scripture  on  the 
minds  of  men.  Huss,  Cranmer,  and 
a  thousand  other  reformers,  were 
rattened  to  death  for  protesting 
against  the  corruptions  of  Rome. 
Smithfield  has  witnessed  more  atro- 
cious rattening  than  any  other  spot 
in  England.  The  objection  may  be 
made,  that  in  some  of  those  cases 
the  rattening  received  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  and  therefore  does  not 
come  under  the  same  head  as  the 
deeds  done  in  our  own  day  by  the 
trades  unions.  Still  it  was  the 
Church,  not  the  law,  which  pro- 
nounced the  censure;  the  Church 
was  guided  by  rules  which  she  her- 
self had  made ;  and  the  law  was  only 
the  submissive  instrument  of  her 
vengeance.  Nor,  though  the  Church 
can  no  longer  use  the  arm  of  the 
law  to  enforce  her  pitiless  decrees 
against  non-unionist  nere tics,  do  we 
find  that  she  rattens  less  remorse- 
lessly, or  that,  if  she  had  the  power, 
she  would  ratten  less  frequently. 
When  a  Lamennais  breaks  with 
Rome,  he  is  punished  with  the  lash 
of  spiritual  censure,  and  ultimately 
has  to  leave  the  holy  union,  with 
its  benefits  of  prestige  and  power. 
When  a  Colenso  dares  to  say  that 
the  theory  of  plenary  inspiration 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  facts,  he 
is  set  upon  by  all  the  spiritual 
unionists  in  England;  his  books 
are  condemned  in  half  the  pulpits 


of  the  land;  Convocation  issues 
its  fussy  anathemas;  the  bishops 
debar  him  from  preaching  in  their 
dioceses ;  his  metropolitan  strives, 
by  fair  means  and  by  foul,  to  oust 
him  from  his  see;  the  trustees  of  the 
funds  that  support  his  episcopate 
stop  his  salary  until  the  law  comes 
to  his  aid ;  and,  though  the  law  has 
distinctly  declared  that  he  has  not 
exceeded  the  liberty  of  discussion 
which  is  granted  by  the  canons  of 
his  Church,  his  enemies  move  hea- 
ven and  earth  to  have  another  Bishop 
of  Natal  consecrated,  and  to  cast 
him  adrift.  If  such  conduct  is  not 
rattening,  nay,  rattening  of  the 
worst  description,  there  is  no  sncli 
offence  on  record. 

But  are  the  orthodox  to  blame 
for  thus  rattening  the  offending  pre- 
late ?  Not  at  all.  They  are  bound 
to  ratten  him.  Whether  his  teach- 
ing is  right  or  wrong,  he  is  un- 
questionably striking  at  the  root  of 
the  existing  form  of  spiritual  union-  , 
ism,  and  those  who  hold  that  form 
to  be  divine  are  charged  by  the 
most  sacred  considerations  of  dntj 
to  use  their  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  deprive  him  of  authority.  Some 
people  blame  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town for  throwing  England  into  a 
ferment  by  his  efforts  to  unfrock 
the  Bishop  of  Natal,  and  even  sav 
that  he  would  be  an  inquisitor  if 
he  had  the  power.  But  such  cen- 
sures and  taunts  are  strangely  mis- 
placed. Dr.  Gray  is  acting  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
his  Church.  If  he  strikes  harder 
than  the  rest  of  his  episcopal  bre- 
thren at  Dr.  Colenso,  it  is  because 
he  has  a  higher  sense  of  duty  and  a 
bolder  heart.  If  the  Church,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  to  be  kept 
up,  it  can  only  be  by  such  men  as 
Dr.  Gray,  and  only  by  the  help  of 
such  bold,  persecuting  principles 
as  those  that  he  practises.  If  the 
Church,  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  to  perish,  it  will  perish  under 
the  strokes,  not  of  sworn  foes  like 
M.  Renan,  but  of  sworn  friends  like 
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Dean  Alford  and  Dean  Stanley. 
The  Bishop  of  Capetown  merits  the 
thanks  of  everj  Ohnrch  unionist. 
Perhaps  his  principles  may  appear 
slightly  immoral  to  those  irreve- 
rent and  hlind  worldlings  who  see 
in  a  bishop  nothing  bnt  a  profes- 
sional man  of  more  or  less  abiliiy ; 
who  contradict  a  bishop  as  reck- 
lessly as  they  contradict  a  journalist 
or  a  lawyer ;  and  who,  in  the  pro- 
fane praseology  of  the  betting  ring, 
maintam  that  the  chances  are  a 
hundred  to  one  against  a  bishop's 
taking  the  right  side  in  any  great 
social  or  political  movement  that 
imperils  the  institution  of  which  he 
is  a  chief  soothsayer.  Men  whose 
thoughts  take  such  a  libertine  turn 
naturally  wish  that  prelates  like 
Dr.  Gray  wore  transformed  into 
black-beetles,  which  it  were  no  sin 
to  crush  with  the  secular  toe.  Na- 
turaUy,  also,  they  lifb  their  hats 
in  token  of  reverential  homage  to 
ecclesiastics  like  the  Dean  of  W  est- 
minster  or  the  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
in  whom  they  see  the  highest  types 
of  churchmanship.  Differing  in 
many  things  from  those  emment 
divines,  they  nevertheless  speak  of 
them  with  that  respect  which  is 
challenged  by  nobility  of  character, 
and  a  constimt  attempt  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  Master.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  homage  thus  paid  by 
worldlings,  men  like  Dean  Stanley 
and  Dean  Alford  are  as  bad  Church 
unionists  as  they  are  good  Chris- 
tians. They  seek  to  break  down  the 
dogmatic  barriers  which  at  present 
shut  Dissenters  out  of  the  national 
Church.  Nay,  unless  their  words 
strangely  belie  them,  they  would 
bring  to  the  table  of  their  Master 
even  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the 
blind, — the  doubting  souls  who 
listen  with  the  delicate  tremor  of 
refined  disgnst  to  the  dogmatic 
shriek  of  the  creeds,  and  who,  as 
they  look  over  the  world-wide  field 
of  that  revelation  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  by  a  merciful  and  loving 
Father  to  all  men  in  all  times,  hear 
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with  gladness  only  one  voice,  the 
voice  which  eighteen  centuries  ago 
was  softly  lifted  on  the  hill-sides  of 
Judea.  Nor,  in  thus  wishing  to 
widen  the  portals  of  the  English 
Church  so  that  the  reverent  doubter 
as  well  as  the  schismatic  may  come 
in,  do  the  chief  deans  of  that 
Church  stand  alone.  One  of  the 
Church's  most  distinguished  pre- 
lates. Dr.  Hinds,  the  late  Bishop 
of  Norvnch,  has  recently  published 
a  pamphlet  of  singular  boldness,  in 
which  he  pleads  that  almost  un- 
limited freedom  of  discussion  should 
be  granted  to  the  Anglican  clergy. 
Kthey  doubt  her  doctrines,  he  would 
let  them  say  so.  If  they  deny 
those  doctrines,  he  would  sub- 
ject them  to  no  legal  prosecution. 
In  his  old  age,  while  the  vigour  of^ 
his  intellect  is  yet  untouched,  and 
after  he  has  gathered  that  subtle 
wisdom  which  years  alone  can  im- 
part, this  father  of  the  Church 
beseeches  his  fellow  Christians  to 
trust  for  the  preservation  of  doc- 
trinal pxirity,  not  in  the  arm  of  the 
law,  but  in  the  power  of  truth. 

More  revolutionary  counsel  it 
would  be  difficult  to  give.  Let  it 
be  taken,  and  we  sh3l  no  longer 
have  such  sad  fanuliariiy  with 
spiritual  rattenine.  Let  it  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter,  and  even  a  bishop  may  be- 
able  to  throw  over  such  doctrines  > 
as  the  plenaiy  inspiration  of  the 
scripture,  without  subjecting  him- 
self to  volleys  of  threatening  letters, 
written  for  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven's sake ;  without  exposing  him- 
self to  shots  from  spiritual  air-guns, 
loaded  with  ignorance,  and  aimed 
from  behind  archiepiscopal  hedges 
by  mitred  malice. 

Measured  by  an  ideal  standard 
of  morality,  rattening  of  every  de- 
scription may  be  wrong,  and  we  may 
be  bound  to  leave  entirely  with  the 
law  the  task  of  pomshing  each 
other's  shortcomings  or  misdeeds ; 
but  an  ideal  standard  of  morality 
can  be  applied   only  to  an  ideal 
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state  of  society;  and  so  long  as 
oommimities  are  cut  np  like  ours 
into  a  multitude  of  minute  divisions, 
each  liaving  its  own  individusdity, 
each  prizing  its  own  existence,  and 
each  watckful  to  defeat  the  en- 
croachments of  its  neighbours,  so 
long  must  there  be,  outside  the 
sphere  to  which  legal  edicts  can 
apply,  a  broad  tract  in  which  order 
can  be  maintained  only  by  the  self- 
elected  censorships  of  unionism. 
Courtesy,  refinement,  grace  of 
speech,  ^thfulness,  courage,  pu- 
rity, patriotism,  and  a  host  of  other 
yirtues  are  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  common  welfare ;  and  if  they 
were  to  perish,  our  family  system 
would  have  lost  its  basis,  ^endship 
have  become  an  impossibiUty,  and  a 
dayofnationalruinbeathand.  But 
no  statute  laws  suffice  to  invigorate 
or  perpetuate  those  qualities.  The 
edicts  of  the  legislator  are  too  formal 
and  stiff  to  be  used  for  the  repression 
of  sins  against  the  finer  gpraces  and 
virtues  of  life.  Such  ofiences  must 
be  met  by  the  application  of  that 
moral  code  which  every  section  of 
society  draws  up  for  itself ;  which 
is  too  subtle,  too  complex,  to  find 
expression  in  written  words,  or  to 
be  enforced  with  judicial  rigidity ; 
but  which  is  none  the  less  clearly 
understood,  and  none  the  less  ter- 
rible in  its  force.  Such  was  the 
plea  for  duelling  in  the  days  when 
that  barbarous  institution  played  an 
important  part  in  the  machinery 
of  our  social  jurisprudence.  Hence 
the  common  assertion  that  duelling 
was  absurd,  because  it  could  not 
decide  which  of  two  enemies  was 
the  wrong  doer,  is  entirely  beside 
the  mark.  The  aim  of  duelling 
was  to  decide  no  such  question. 
Its  purpose  was  to  preserve  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  manners  and  con- 
duct in  those  social  grades  which 
found  manners  and  conduct  the 
breath  of  social  life.  The  practice 
is  to  be  condemned,  not  because  it 
aimed  at  the  correction  of  individual 
license^  but  because,  using  the  cor- 


rective of  deatii,  its  pxmisliment 
was  disproportioned  to  the  offence. 
Duelling  is  wrong,  not  because  it  is 
a  system  of  rattening,  but  becanse, 
disregarding  the  sacredness  of  life, 
it  stnkes  at  the  root  of  sociefy. 
Broadhead  has  a  name  of  infamj, 
not  because  he  rattened — ^for  in  ra^ 
tening  he  has  the  oountenanee  of 
every  unionist  leader,  from  the  right 
reverend  Father  in  Qod  down  to 
the  old  crone  who  presides  over 
the  deliberations  of  village  gossips 
— but  becanse  he  rattened  by  means 
of  violence  and  murder.  As  tk 
moral  code  grows  in  compass  and 
in  delicacy,  many  of  the  metiiods 
of  rattening  which  are  now  prac- 
tised throughout  society,  and  wbioh 
are  held  to  be  perfectly  legitimate 
exercises  of  social  discipline,  will 
no  doubt  fall  under  the  ban  of  con- 
science ;  just  as  many  of  the  prac- 
tioes  which  received  the  warrant  of 
the  highest  Ghnstian  teachers  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church  are 
now  seen  to  be  condemned  b7  ^ 
spirit  of  the  Gk)^>el.  Meanwhile, 
the  solitary  rule  that  we  can  lay 
down  with  respect  to  rattening  is, 
that  it  can  justly  be  repressed  by  the 
law  only  when  it  directl  j  takes  away 
a  man's  property  or  character,  when 
it  assails  him  with  personal  violence, 
or  when  it  robs  him  of  life.  In 
those  cases  rattening  means  theft, 
assault,  or  murder ;  and  as  snch 
it  nmst  be  punished  without  mercy. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  implies 
no  such  crime  it  must  be  left  alone. 
If  it  be  a  legitimate  exercise  of  in- 
dividual fre^om,  it  will,  in  the  long 
run,  do  no  harm ;  if  it  be  an  illegi- 
timate exercise,  it  will,  in  the  long 
run,  come  to  an  end. 

One  other  accusation  remains  to 
be  stated.  Unionism,  we  are  told, 
has  its  root  in  selfishness,  since  it  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  in  matters 
relating  to  wages  or  to  work,  a  man 
should  care  more  for  his  own  craft 
then  for  the  whole  of  society  be- 
sides, and  that  he  should  care  more 
for  his  family  than  for  his  czaft 
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The  charge  is  just.  But  a  pre- 
cisely similar  reproach  applies  to 
the  members  of  erery  otiber  social 
body.  Such  is  the  principle  on 
which  a  merchant  acts  when  he  nses 
his  superiority  of  information  or  skill 
to  make  a  good  investment  in  cotton 
or  tea,  though  he  knows  that  he 
thus  deprives  his  neighbour  of  the 
chance ;  and  such  also  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  prompts  a  father  to 
use  his  utmost  efforts  to  get  good 
sitoations  for  his  sons,  despite  the 
&ct  that  he  thus  stands  in  the  way 
of  others  who  are  in  gpreater  need 
of  employment.  Of  course  each 
may  reply,  that,  by  fighting  like 
the  Gow  Ghrom  for  his  own  hand, 
each  does  more  good  to  society 
than  he  could  accomplish  by  acting 
the  part  of  a  philanthropist,  or  by 
permitting  his  neighbour  to  be 
served  before  himself.  This  plea, 
whether  correct  or  not,  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  we  hear 
from    the    lips    of   the    unionists. 

*  By  minding  our  own  business,  by 
making  it  our  first  duiy  to  see  that 
our  wives  and  little  ones  are  well 
fed  and  well  clothed,  by  striking 
hard  at  any  arrangement  which 
menaces  their  comfort,  we  do  much 
more  good  to  the  community  as  a 
whole,'  say  the  unionists,  '  than  we 
could  if  we  were  a  set  of  submissive 
cravens,  ready  to  take  what  we  are 
offered,  never  prompt  to  give  blow 
for  blow.* 

And  is  this  a  Christian  senti- 
ment? Is  this  what  the  Master 
enjoined  when,  in  the  sublimest 
moral  deliverance  ever  heard  on 
this  earth,  he  said  unto  the  multi- 
tudes who  had  followed  him  from 
Oalilee,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Judea, 

*  Take  no  thought  for  your  life, 
what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall 
drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body  what 
ye  shall  put  on:  take  no  thought 
tor  the  morrow;  for  the  morrow 
shall  take  thought  for  the  things 
of  itself:  all  thmgs  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is 


the  law  and  the  prophets?*  Was 
it  only  a  world  of  warring  societies^ 
actuated  by  selfishness,  and  prey- 
ing on  each  other's  life, — a  world 
in  which  the  gospel  of  the  exchange 
should  be,  that  man's  chief  end  was 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  dearest, — a  world  in 
which  men  should  think  themselves 
bound  to  provide  their  families  with 
the  superfluities  of  existence,  even 
when  other  families  were  crying  in 
vain  for  bread; — ^was  it  only  such 
a  communiiy  that  the  Divine  Mo- 
ralist had  in  view  when  in  words  of 
fire  he  taught  the  duty  of  self- 
sacrifice  ?  Certainly  not.  If  all  of 
us,  preachers  and  hearers,  were  not 
blinded  by  a  thick  film  of  cant,  we 
should  be  ashamed  to  lifb  our  eyes 
from  the  New  Testament  and  make 
such  a  declaration.  The  whole 
system  of  modem  society  is  essen- 
tially un-Christian.  Nay,  with  re- 
verence be  it  spoken,  so  different  is 
it  from  that  which  the  Master  con- 
templated, that  the  Christian  ethics, 
in  tiieir  completeness,  are  at  pre- 
sent essentially  impracticable,  and 
only  the  fiuiaticism  which  has  a 
marvellous  likeness  to  depravity 
would  summon  society  to  translate 
the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  into  every-day  acts.  The 
teaching  of  Christ  was  socialistic  to 
the  core.  Only  to  a  socialistic  de- 
mocracy do  the  words  of  our  Lord 
apply.  Our  Lord  found  his  real 
disciples,  not  in  rich  and  powerM 
nations,  smitten  with  the  passion 
for  gain,  with  the  fever  of  unrest, 
with  the  thirst  for  dominion — ^but 
in  the  three  thousand  men  of  Jeru- 
salem, who,  at  the  summons  of  Peter 
to  repent  and  be  baptized,  gladly 
received  the  word,  and  had  au 
things  in  common,  and  sold  their 
possessions  and  goods,  and  parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had 
need,  and,  continuing  daily  with  one 
accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking 
bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat 
their  bread  with  singleness  of  heart, 
praising  Ch)d.     That  communistic 
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bond  was  so  foreign  to  men's  na- 
tures that  speedily  it  was  mdely 
broken,  and  the  day  seems  as  far  off 
as  ever  when  society  can  even  aim 
at  such  perfection  of  brotherhood. 
The  Master's  earthly  Jerusalem  is 
an  ideal  that,  with  fond  longings, 
we  poor,  erring,  aspiring  mortals 
shall  ceaselessly  strive  after,  but  in 
this  life  shall  never  reach ;  an  ideal 
which,  hung  star-like  in  the  sky, 
recedes  as  we  pursue. 

If,  then,  a  condemnation  of  trades 
unionism  is  wanted,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  &ct  that,  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  a  high  morality,  the  institu- 
tion could  not  bear  the  judicial 
scrutiny.  In  one  sense  of  the  word, 
it  is  essentially  immoral.  But  so, 
in  the  same  sense  of  the  word, 
is  every  other  social  institution. 
With  it  must  be  condemned  a  hun- 
dred others  which  the  law  holds  to 
be  free  from  reproach.  All  err  by 
not  being  socisJistic,  by  not  being 
Christian,  enough ;  and  if  we  con- 
demn unionism  on  that  ground, 
then,  to  be  consistent,  we  must 
give  the  condemnation  so  wide  a 
sweep  that  the  result  must  be 
the  erection  of  such  a  socialistic 
community  as  the  Owens  and  the 
Fouriers  have  neverpictured  in  their 
wildest  dreams.  What  those  who 
attack  the  system  of  trades  unionism 
are  really  assailing  is  the  family 
system,  such  as  we  know  it ;  what 
the  complete  and  logical  success  of 
their  efforte  would  involve  is  the 


mightiest  revolution  that  man  has 
ever  seen.  If  those  who  love  our 
system  of  independent  family  life, 
independent  churcbes,  and  inde- 
pendent corporations,  would  only 
clear  their  minds  of  class  preju- 
dices, and  ask  themselves  what 
warrant  those  institutions  have  for 
existence,  they  would  see  the  pru- 
dence of  casting  no  word  of  re- 
proach at  unionism,  and  of  placing 
every  trades  society  whicb  does  not 
break  the  law  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank.  Let  the  frmds  of  the 
unions  be  secured  by  law ;  let  tise 
members  of  the  unions  be  as  clearly 
bound  to  pay  their  promised  con- 
tributions as  the  railway  shareholder 
is  bound  to  meet  a  legal  call  on  his 
purse ;  and  let  any  direct  attack  on 
property  or  person  be  punished 
with  unrelenting  rigour.  Such  are 
the  demands  with  which  the  House- 
hold Su£&age  Parliament  will  be 
asked  to  comply.  No  smaller  con- 
cession will  satisfy  the  working 
people.  Nor  will  a  less  grudging 
concession  meet  the  claims  of  uieir 
powerful  allies,  that  growing  band 
of  thinkers  who,  freed  by  culture 
from  every  prejudice  in  favour  of 
what  is  merely  English,  seek  to 
destroy  the  laist  vestige  of  class 
privilege,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
social  equality  whicb  they  anti- 
cipate, and  which  their  teaching 
heralds.  H. 


Note. — ^The  argumente  in  this  Essay  being  manifestly  open  to  reply, 
the  Editor  will  open  the  pages  of  Fraeer  to  any  competent  person  who 
desires  to  answer  them. 
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NEWS  PROM  SIRIUS. 

By  R.  a.  Peoctob,  B.A.  F.R.A.S. 

Author  of  'Saturn  and  its  Sjatem,'  &c  &c. 


THERE  are  certain  problems  in 
astronomj  which  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  solved,  though 
thej  seem  at  first  sight  to  present 
no  features  of  special  difl&culty,  or 
even  to  be  qnite  similar  in  character 
to  other  problems  which  have  been 
fonnd  easy  of  solution.  For  example, 
astronomers  were  for  a  long  time 
unable  to  determine  the  weight  of 
the  planet  Mercury;  and  the  esti- 
mate now  accepted  is  far  from 
being  a  satisfactory  one.  Similar 
difficulties  have  been  encountered 
in  the  attempt  to  estimate  the 
weight  of  Venus  and  Mars.  Yet 
these  are  the  nearest  of  the  planets ; 
and  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune,  which  are  so  much  far- 
ther from  us,  have  long  since  been 
accurately  weighed.  We  have  seen, 
also,^  that  the  features  of  Mars — 
his  oceans,  continents,  and  polar 
ice-caps — ^have  been  satisfactorily 
delineated,  while  those  of  Venus, 
our  nearest  neighbour  among  the 
planets,  remain  altogether  unknown. 
Again,  we  have  learned  what  ele- 
ments exist  in  many  of  the  fixed 
stars,  although  the  nearest  of  these 
bodies  is  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  times  farther  from  us 
than  the  sun ;  yet  we  know  nothing 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
planets,  or  even  of  our  near  neigh- 
bour the  moon. 

Amongst  other  problems  which 
have  hiUicrto  appeared  insoluble, 
is  that  of  determining  whether  the 
stars  have  any  motion  directly  to- 
wards or  from  the  earth. 

We  can  form  an  estimate  of  the 
stars'  transverse  motions,  because 
these  result  in  an  apparent  change 
of  place.  And  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  we  are  acquainted  with  a 
star's  distance,  the  knowledge  of 


its  apparent  transverse  motion 
enables  us  to  ascertain  the  real  rate 
(in  miles  per  year)  at  which  the 
star  is  speeding  onwards  through 
celestial  space.  It  has  been  noticed, 
for  instance,  that  a  certain  star 
called  6 1  Oy^  has  an  annual  mo- 
tion so  considerable  that  in  about 
350  years  the  star  would  be  shifted 
over  a  space  in  the  heavens  equal 
to  the  moon's  apparent  diameter. 
Now  it  happens  that  this  star  is 
one  of  the  few  with  whose  distance 
from  us  we  are  acquainted.  In 
fact,  so  &r  as  observation  has  yet 
gone,  this  star  is  nearer  to  us  than 
any  in  the  northern  heavens.  Know- 
ing the  star's  real  distance,  we  can 
translate  the  star's  apparent  motion 
into  real  transverse  motion  in  miles 
per  annum.  When  this  has  been 
done,  it  results  that  the  star  is 
moving  over  nearly  1,450  millions 
of  miles  annually,  m  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight. 
This  motion  is  equivalent  to  about 
forty  miles  per  second. 

But  the  star  may  really  be 
moving  much  more  rapidly  through 
space.  For  besides  this  transverse 
motion,  it  may  have  a  motion  of 
approach  or  recession  with  respect 
to  the  earth.  A  motion  of  this 
sort  would,  of  course,  produce  no 
efiect  on  the  star's  apparent  po- 
sition. The  only  efiect  it  could 
have  would  be  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  star's  apparent  bright- 
ness. But  so  enormous  is  the 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars  that  no 
effect  of  this  sort  could  be  expected 
to  take  place.  For,  let  us  suppose 
that  61  Cygni  is  approaching  us  at 
the  rate  above  assigned  to  the  star's 
transverse  motion — ^that  is,  at  the 
rate  of  1,450  millions  of  miles  in  a 
year.     This  space,  enormous  as  it 
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seems,  scarcely  exceeds  the  fiffy- 
thonsandth  pajrt  of  the  star's  dis- 
tance ;  so  that  in  a  thousand  years 
the  star  would  not  be  nearer  to  ns 
by  more  than  one  fiftieth  part  of  its 
present  distance. 

It  seemSy  therefore,  quite  hopeless 
to  look  for  information  respecting 
any  motions  of  this  sort  among  the 
fixed  stars.  For  if  no  evidence  of 
motion  towards  or  from  ns  can  be 
detected  in  the  case  of  a  body  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  nearest  among 
the  fixed  stars,  it  is  still  less  likely 
to  be  afibrded  in  the  case  of  other 
stars. 

Yet  the.  problem  here  presented 
is  precisely  the  one  whose  solution 
we  have  to  leoord.  The  manner 
in  which  the  problem  has  been 
solvod  is  deserving  of  careful  study^ 
We  shall  have  to  make  some  pre- 
liminary remarks,  which  at  first 
sight  seem  scarcely  to  bear  on  the 
subject  we  are  dealing  with. 

It  is  known  that  light  travels  in 
a  series  of  waves  of  extreme  mi- 
nuteness, and  propagated  with  ex- 
treme velocity  through  an  ethereal 
medium  which  occupies  all.  space 
and  the  interstices  of  solid  bodies. 
We  know  little  of  the  habitudes  of 
this  ethereal  medium ;  in  fact,  we 
only  know  of  its  existence  through 
its  quality  of  transmitting  light  and 
heat.  So  long  as  light  and  heat 
were  supposed  to  travel  directly 
from  the  sun  and  stars  to  the  earth, 
the  existence  of  a  fluid  occupying 
the  interstellar  and  interplanetary 
spaces  could  hardly  have  been 
suspected.  But  the  case  is  different 
now  that  the  xmdulatory  theory  of 
light  has  been  establii^ied.  For, 
just  as  the  transmission  of  the  tidal 
wave  from  the  Southern  Ocean  to 
our  own  shores,  is  an  evidence  (and 
would  be,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence) that  the  waters  which  wash 
our  shores  ccmimunicai)e  with  the 
southern  seas,  so  the  fact  that 
light-waves  from  the  sun  and  from 
the  stars  reack  our  earth,  afibrds 
suffici€ini,e(videiic«  that  the  miiriiHin 


in  which  they  travel  occupies — 
without  break  or  interruption — 
the  interplanetary  and  interstellar 


The  waves  of  light  are,  as  "we 
have  said,  exceedingly  minute.  It 
has  been  proved  that  their  average 
length  is  about  the  fifty-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch.  But  they  are  not 
all  of  the  same  length ;  and  light- 
waves <^  different  length  produce 
light  of  different  colours.  There 
sure  some  light- waves  so  long  as  the 
forty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch: 
waves  of  this  length  produce  red 
light.  There  are  others  so  short  as 
the  sixty-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch:  waves  of  this  length  produce 
violet  light.  Waves  of  the  avenge 
length  produce  green  light.  And  we 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this 
is  doubtless  iihe  reason  why  green 
light  is  so  agreeable  to  the  eye; 
for  the  hght-appreciating  powers  of 
the  eye  are  called  into  mller  exer- 
cise in  dealing  with  waves  belong- 
ing to  either  extreme. 

it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
there  are  sudden  limits  to  the  length 
of  the  waves  we  are  dealing  with. 
Just  as  there  are  sounds  which  are 
too  grave  or  too  acute  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  ear,  so  there  are  light- 
waves, or  rather,  we  should  say, 
there  are  forms  of  light  which  the 
eye  has  no  power  to  appreciate  oi 
l^ht.  Such  waves  produce  effects 
— Cheating,  actinic,  and  chemical, 
but  the  eye  does  not  recognise  them 
as  light- waves. 

Light  travels  at  the  rate  of  1 80,000 
miles  per  second,  and  the  question 
may  here  azise — and  will  be  found 
to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  our  p^)er — ^whether 
waves  of  different  length  travel  at 
the  same  rate.  This  question  must 
be  answered,  it  should  seem,  in  the 
affirmaiive.  For,  since  light  takes 
nearly  an  hour  in  travelbng  from 
Jupiter  to  us,  it  would  follow,  if 
there  were  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  at  which  the  longer 
:  and  shorter  light-waves  travel,  l£at 
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tfa&  satellites  on  emergmg'  from 
eclipse  would  not  apfpear  white. 
Snppoee,  for  instance,  that  the 
longer  light- wayes  travelled  fastest, 
then  a  satellite  immediately  after 
eclipse  would  appear  red,  and 
gradnally,  as  light  of  the  other 
colours  of  the  spectrum  came  to  re- 
inforce the  red  light,  the  colour  of 
the  satellite  would  changie  from  red 
through  orange,  buff,  &wn«colour, 
and  flushed  white  to  pure  white. 
Similarl J,  if  the  sholrter  light-waves 
travelled  fastest,  the  colour  of  the 
satellite  would  change  frmn  vic^t 
through  indigo,  olive,  tuseet,  and 
greenish  white  to  pure  white.  As 
no  such  changes  occur  we  may  as- 
sume with  considerable  confidence 
that  light-waves  of  different  length 
travel  at  the  same  rate. 

We  now  have  to  consider  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  be  aptly  il-* 
lustrated  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
If  we  imagine  a  stout  swimmer 
urging  his  way  amidst  a  wave-tost 
sea^  <»^  rather,  amidst  a  sea  crossed 
by  a  succession  of  long  rollers,  we 
shall  see  that  according  to  the 
direction  of  his  motion^  he  would 
be  i^t  to  foarm  a  difierent  estimate 
of  the  rate  at  which  i^e  waves  were 
travelling.  It  is  clear  that  in  th6 
case,  only,  of  his  swimming  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
wave-fronts,  would  the  waves  seem 
to  pass  him  at  their  true  rate.  K 
he  sworn  fiknng  them  they  would 
seem  to  tcoYel  more  quickly,  and  if 
he  swam  with  th^u  they  would 
seem  to  travel  uKire  slowly,  than 
they  wonld  if  he  were  at  rest.  Now, 
if  he  were  not  to  consider  his  own 
motion  he  would  be  led  by  these 
vairying  appearances  to  form  vary- 
ing estimates,  nbt  merely  of  the 
velocity  of  l^e  waves,  but  of  their 
breadth.  The  &st^*  the  wavC'Crests 
passed  him,  tiie  narrower  would  the 
waves  appear  to  be,  and  vice  versd. 

It  is  obvious  that  similar  con- 
siderations apply  to  any  system  of 
waves  whatever.  Take,  for  instance^ 
the  waves  in  air  which  produce 


sound;  These  travel  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  1,200  feet  per  second.  If 
a  sound  be  maintained  at  a  given 
pitch — that  is,  by  air- waves  of  given 
length — fthia  sotmd  will  appear  to 
vary  in  pitch  according  as  the  au- 
ditor is  at  rest,  or  moving  towards 
or  from  the  source  of  sound — if 
only,  in  the  latter  cases,  the  ob- 
server's rate  of  motion  bears  an 
apprecisfblo  proportion  to  the  rate 
at  which  soxind  travels.  It  was 
stated  by  the  late  Professor  Nichol 
of  GHasgow  that  the  experiment  has 
actually  be^i  tried.  '  On  the  rail- 
way uniting  Utrecht  with  Maarsen, 
were  placed  at  intervals  of  some- 
thing upwards  of  a  thousand  yards 
three  groups  of  musicians,  who  re- 
mained motionless  during  the  re- 
quisite period.  Another  musican 
OB  the  railway  sounded  at  intervals 
one  uniform  note,  and  its  effects  on 
the  ears  of  the  stationary  musicians 
have  been  fully  published.  From 
these  certainly — ^from  the  recorded 
changes  between  grave  and  the  more 
(Wide,  and  vice  versa,  confirming  even 
ftmnerically  what  the  relative  velo- 
cities might  have  enabled  one  to  pre- 
dict— ^it  appears  justifiable  to  con- 
clude that  the  general  theory  is  cor- 
rect, that  the  note  of  any  sound  may 
be  greatly  modified  if  not  wholly 
changed  by  the  velocity  of  the  t»- 
(Uvidual  hearing  it,'  or,  he  should 
have  added,  by  the  velocity  of  the 
source  of  sound  itself. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  considera- 
tion to  light- waves.  We  must  first 
consider  the  velocity  of  light.  It 
will  appear,  at  first  sight,  hardly 
conceivable  that  any  orb  in  the  ce- 
lestial spaces  should  be  moving  with 
a  velocity  bearing  an  appreciable 
relation  to  the  enormous  velocity 
with  which  light  travels.  Even  the 
velocity  of  61  Cygni  —  about  40 
miles  per  second — wotild  almost  be 
rest  as  compared  with  a  velocity  of 
1 80,000  miles  per  second.  We  may 
eompare  the  relation  between  these 
unequal  velocities  to  that  between 
the  vdociiy  of  the  swiftest  express 
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train  and  a  velooiiy  of  about  twenty 
yards  per  honr,  or  one  foot  per 
minnte-— a  velocity  scarcely  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  snail.  If,  Uierefore, 
we  supposed  the  star  6i  Cygni  to 
shine  with  light  having  a  constcmt 
wave-length,  in  other  words,  with 
monochromaMc  light,  we  could  not 
expect  to  detect  any  difference  in 
the  colour  of  its  light  on  account  of 
any  motion  the  star  may  haye  to- 
wards or  from  the  earth. 

But  a  consideration  connected 
with  the  words  we  have  italicised 
renders  the  solution  of  our  problem 
in  this  way  altogether  hopeless. 
Returning  to  our  swimmer,  if  waves 
of  every  possible  length  between 
certain  limits  were  passing  him, 
and  he  were  only  capable  of  noticing 
those  which  seemed  to  lie  between 
much  narrower  limits  of  length, 
it  would  clearly  make  no  difference 
whether  he  swam  with  or  against 
the  course  of  the  waves.  And  this 
case  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  observer  on  earth.  The  as- 
tronomer, M.  Doppler,  who  first  sug- 
gested that  the  colours  of  the  stars, 
and  especially  of  certain  double 
stars,  might  depend  on  the  stars' 
motioxis  of  recess  or  approach,  omit- 
ted to  take  this  important  circum- 
stance into  consideration.  If  we 
assumed  that  a  star  were  approach- 
ing us  so  rapidly  that  the  waves  of 
red  light  were  apparently  reduced 
in  length  so  as  to  produce  the  effect 
of  orange  light,  then  the  orange 
part  of  the  star's  light  would  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  yellow  light,  the 
yellow  of  green,  the  green  of  blue, 
the  blue  of  indigo,  the  indigo  of 
violet,  and  lastly  the  violet  pcwi;  of 
the  light  would  become  inappre- 
ciable. So  far,  then,  there  seems  to 
be  a  change — in  the  loss  of  all  the 
red  part  of  the  light.  But  as  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  light- waves 
of  greater  length  than  those  which 
produce  red  light,  and  that  these 
waves  by  being  apparently  shortened 
could  become  appreciable  to  the 
sight  and  give  the  cdOfect  of  red  light. 


we  see  thatthere  would  be  absolutely 
no  change  whatever  in  the  colour  of 
the  light  received  from  a  star  moving 
towards  us  even  at  the  tremendous 
rate  indicated  by  our  supposition. 

Thus  we  seem  to  be  no  nearer 
the  solution  of  our  problem  than 
we  were  before. 

But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
light  received  from  the  sun  and 
stars  which  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  which  has  led  to  a  very 
satis^tory  and  trustworthy  solu- 
tion of  the  difficult  problem  we 
have  been  dealing  with. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the 
solar  spectrum  is  crossed  by  a  mul- 
titude of  dark  lines  parallel  to  each 
other  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  spectrum.  These  lines 
are  arranged  in  so  complex  a  man- 
ner that  each  of  the  stronger  lines, 
and  every  group  of  faint  lines,  is 
distinctly  recognisable.  Thus  phy- 
sicists speak  of  the  strong  line  F  in 
the  green  part  of  the  spectrum,  of 
the  double  line  D  in  the  orange 
part  of  the  spectrum,  of  the  group 
of  seven  lines  in  such  and  such  a 
part  of  the  spectrum,  and  so  on. 
These  lines  never  vary  in  arrange- 
ment or  position.  Correspondmg 
lines  are  seen  in  the  spectra  of  the 
stars ;  the  spectra  vary  among  them- 
selves, but  each  spectrum  remains 
constant  as  respects  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  distinctive  lines.  But 
note  also  that  although  different 
stars  have  different  spectra,  yet 
these  variations  arise  merely  fit>m 
the  fact  that  certain  lines  are  pre- 
sent in  one  spectrum  and  wanting 
in  another,  or  vice  versa.  The  lines 
which  do  appear  ai-e  the  same  Hnes 
which  have  been  measured  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  Thus  a  physicist 
will  say — In  the  spectrum  of  such 
and  such  a  star  the  lines  B,  D,  and 
F  are  well  seen ;  the  existence  of  C 
and  E  is  suspected,  but  these  lines 
are  very  faint ;  G  and  H  are  not 
seen.  He  knows  that  these  lines 
are  the  same  as  those  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  either    because   he  has 
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carefoUj  estimated  their  position, 
or  because  be  has  brongbt  tiie  star's 
spectrum  into  direct  comparison 
with  the  spectra  of  certain  terres- 
trial elements  in  which  these  lines 
appear. 

Now  here  we  have  at  once  a  most 
delicate  means  of  detecting  stellar 
movements  of  approach  or  recess. 
If  in  the  spectrum  of  a  star  we  can 
see  a  recognisable  group  of  lines, 
or  a  line  recognisable  by  its  strength, 
and  if  in  any  way  we  can  prove  that 
this  line  does  not  hold  the  exact 
position  which  it  has  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  then  the  change  of  posi- 
tion must  be  looked  upon  as  due  to 
the  star's  motion  towards  or  from 
the  earth.  The  shifting  of  the 
spectrum  bodily,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  produces  no  change  whatever 
in  the  star's  colou/r,  brmgs  all  the 
lines  into  new  positions,  and  any 
one  line,  marked  enough  for  ready 
examination,  suffices  as  well  as  a 
hundred  to  determine  the  existence 
of  such  a  change. 

We  need  hardly  say,  however, 
that  the  inquiry,  even  under  these 
&vourable  circumstances,  is  one  of 
extreme  delicacy.  In  the  ordinary 
prismatic  spectrum  the  change  of 
position  would  be  wholly  inappre- 
ciable, and  the  eminent  physicist 
who  has  just  succeeded  in  solving 
the  problem  in  the  case  of  the  star 
Sirius,  had  to  make  use  of  a  spectro- 
scope having  a  dispersive  power 
seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  a 
single  equiangular  prism  of  crown 
glass  in  order  sufficientiy  to  mag- 
nify the  variation  in  question.  This 
gentieman,  Mr.  Huggins,  came  to 
tiie  examination  of  tiie  problem  we 
are  considering,  with  a  lai^e  amount 
of  experience  in  spectroscopic  re- 
searches ;  yet  it  was  a  problem 
of  such  extreme  difficulty  that  much 
time  was  expended  and  many  ex- 
periments were  made  before  he 
could  conduct  his  inquiry  to  a  suc- 
eessftil  issue. 

Mr.  Huggins  first  satisfied  himself 
^t  a  certain  conspicuous  line  in 


jbhe  spectrum  of  Sirius  corresponds 
to  the  line  F  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
This  line  also  appears  as  a  bright 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  light  of 
hydrogen.  The  spectra  of  Sirius 
and  of  incandescent  hydrogen  were 
then  brought  side  by  side  for  direct 
comparison.  With  the  powerfrd 
dispersing  spectroscope  made  use 
of  by  Mr.  Huggins,  the  line  F  in 
the  spectrum  of  Sirius  was  found 
to  be  separated  by  about  one  two- 
hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch 
from  the  corresponding  line  in  the 
spectrum  of  hydrogen.  The  dis- 
placement was  towajrds  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum,  sathat  it  indicated 
a  motion  of  recession  between  the 
earth  and  the  star. 

Now  the  displacement  having 
been  measured  very  accurately  we 
are  enabled  to  calculate  the  rate  at 
which  Sirius  is  receding  from  the 
earth.  The  observed  alteration  is 
found  to  indicate  a  recession  at  the 
rate  of  41  '4  miles  per  second.  But 
we  must  consider  ihe  earth's  motion 
also,  because  she  moves  so  rapidly 
around  the  sun  as  largely  to  affect 
the  apparent  motions  of  recess  or 
approach  which  the  stars  may  have 
with  respect  to  her.  She  travels 
around  her  orbit  at  a  mean  rate  of 
about  eighteen  miles  per  second. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Huggins's  obser- 
vation the  direction  of  the  earth's 
motion  was  such  that  she  was  re- 
ceding from  Sirius  at  the  rate  of 
about  twelve  miles  per  second. 
Deducting  this  velociiy  from  the 
total  rate  of  recession,  it  results 
that  Sirius  is  receding  from  the 
earth  at  the  rate  of  about  29^  miles 
per  second,  or  about  930  millions 
of  miles  annually. 

Two  circumstances  have  to  be 
considered  however  before  we  can 
look  upon  the  actual  motion  of 
Sirius  as  determined. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
sun,  with  his  system  of  attendant 
orbs,  is  speeding  through  space  at 
the  rate  of  1 50  millions  of  miles  per 
year.     And  it  happens    that   the 
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point  in  space  towards  which  the 
Bun  ifl  moving* — ^which  lies  in  the 
constellation  Hercules,  is  almost 
exactlj  opposite  the  constellation 
Oanis  Major  in  which  the  star  Sirios 
is  situated.  Therefore  we  mnst 
diminish  the  aboTO  mentioned  mo- 
tion of  recession  by  nearly  the  whole 
amount  of  the  snn's  proper  motion, 
leaving  to  Sirios  a  proper  motion  of 
recession  of  ahont  780  mUUons  of 
miles  per  annum. 

Lastly,  we  nmst  consider  the 
transverse  proper  motion  of  Siiins. 
It  follows  from  Henderson's  esti- 
mate of  the  distance  of  Sirins  (lately 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  Abbe)  that  the  stor  has 
a  transverse  motion  of  about  450 
millions  of  miles  per  annum.  Com- 
bining this  motion  with  the  star's 
motion  of  recessk)n  we  deduce  an 
actual  velocity  through  space  of 
upwards  of  one  thousand  millions 
of  miles  in  a  year,  or  about  thirty- 
three  miles  per  second. 

But  it  is  rather  from  what  is 
promised  than  from  the  information 
which  has  actually  been  obtained, 
i^t  the  process  of  inquiry  so  suc- 
cessfhlly  pursued  by  Mr.  Huggins 
derives  its  chief  interest.  Doubt* 
less  the  discovery  that  the  brightest 
star  in  the  heavens  is  speeding  on- 
w«td  with  so  enormous  a  velocity 
through  space  is  in  itself  well  de- 
serving of  our  attention.  But  if  it 
shall  become  possible — and  we  see' 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things 
which  should  prevent  it — ^to  deter- 
mine in  the  same  manner  the  mo- 
tions of  recession  or  approach  of  all 
i^e  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
then  we  shall  have  a  fEmdof  know- 
ledge frt)m  which  many  most  impor- 
tant facts  respecting  the  economy 
of  the  stellar  system  cannot  fail  to- 
be  dteduced. 

For,  let  us  consider  l^e  nature  of 
the^  knowledge  which  astronomers 
had  already  gleaned  respecting  steiy 
lor  m^dtbns,  and  the  mse  to  which 
th^  had  aj^ed  tiiat  knowledge.  ^ 
">4hejr*had  obtained  exaet   estt^ 


mates  of  the  apparent  motions  of 
the  stars — or  what  is  termed  tibeir 
proper  motion — ^upon  the  celestial 
sphere.  But,  at  first  sight,  these 
estimates  appear  almost  valueless, 
so  &r  as  our  views  respecting  tiie 
true  motions  of  the  stellar  universe 
are  concerned.  For,  first,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  the  motion 
thus  indicated  in  any  case  might 
in  reality  be  but  a  small  portion  of 
a  star's  true  motion.  And  further, 
unless  a  star's  distance  be  known, 
the  determination  of  the  proper 
motion  affords  no  indication  what- 
ever, even  lespecting  the  star's  true 
transverse  motion.  Now  there  are 
not  twenty  stars  in  the  whole 
heavens  whose  distances  from  us 
have  been  estimated  m  any  toay, 
and  there  are  not  ten  whose  dis- 
tances can  be  said  to  have  been 
satis&ctorily  determined.  Nor  is 
there  much  |»x>bability  that  the  list 
will  ever  be  greatly  ertended.  For, 
the  distances  of  the  "fixed  stars  are 
so  enormous  that  the  powers  of  our 
best  instruments  and  the  skill  of 
our  best  observers  are  taxed  iio  the 
utmost  to  obtaiu'-^-even  in  a  few 
fkvourable^  instances— any  informa- 
tion whatever  respecting  the  minute 
and  almost  evanescent  shifting  of 
position  on  which  ihe  determination 
of  a  star's  distance  depends. 

And  yet  from  the  consideration 
of  the  imperfect  information  afforded 
by  the  stars'  apparent  prc^r  mo- 
tions, astronomers  have  been  able 
to  deduce  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing astronomical  discoveries  yet 
effected.  They  have  learned  that 
the  sun  witii  his  attendant  system 
is  speeding  onwards  through  space, 
in  a  certain  direction  which  they 
have  been  able  to  assign,  and  at  a 
rate  of  no  less  than  150  millions  of 
miles  per  annum.  A  law  also,  af- 
fecting the  general  ^nstem  of  stellar 
motions,  has  been  'guessed  at^  «nd  has 
been  considered  by  many  eminent 
astronomers  to  be  su}^rted  by 
suffieiently  satisfoot(»ry  evidence. 
Ii^ha04)eett  supposed  tiiat  the  proper 
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motions  of  the  stars  indicate  a  vast 
series  of  orbital  motions  aronnd  a 
point  in  space  which  does  not  lie 
very  fieu:  from  the  star  Alcyone — 
the  prbioipal  star  of  the  Pleiades. 
I  am  not  putting  forward  this  sup- 
posed law  as  standing  by  any  means 
on  a  similar  basis  with  the  &ct  of 
the  son's  onward  motion  through 
space.  Indeed,  I  think  that  the 
researches  on  which  the  law  has 
been  founded  are  &r  from  being 
BiificieBt  to  establish  such  an  hypo* 
thesis.  But  what  I  wish  to  dwell 
imon  is  the  eizKSumstaaoe  that  the 
obserred  proper  motions  of  the  stars, 
imperfect  as  is  1^  evidence  they 
affordf  hairs  yet  led  to  the  discovery 
of  one  importaa»t  fEbot^  and  have  led 
to  the  attentiye  consideration  of  a 
yet  more  important  law  of  stellar 
motion.  i 

But  now,  if  the  method  which 
Mr^  Hnggins  has  begun  to  apply 
shoidd  be  extended  to  all,  or  even 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  fixed 
stars^  wmt  important  conclusions 
may  we  not  hope  to  see  deduoed 
from  such  observations.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the*  motions  of  the 
stars  directly  towards  or  from  us 
are  quite  as  significant  as  their 
transverse  nations;  secondly,  we 
shall  <know  more  about  i^e  former 
motions  than  we  have  ever  been 
able  to  leani  about  the  latter ;  and 
lastly,  neithw  kind  of  knowledge 
eoBsidered  separately  oedid  possibly 
lead  to  such  satiB&ctovy  results  as 
we  may  hope>  to  gather  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  admal  mottone  of 
the  stars  through  space.  There 
now  really  seems  a  promise  that 
one  day  something  may  come  to  be 
learned  >  respecting  the  movements 
of  the  sidereal  mechanism.  The 
constellations  which  now  seem  to 
be  scattered  without  discernible,  law 


over  the  vault  of  heaven  may  be 
foroed,  perhaps,  to  reveal  to  us  tiieir 
secrets,  the  law  of  organisation 
which  binds  them  into  a  system, 
the  paths  along  which  their  com- 
ponent stars  have  been  travelhng 
before  they  reached  their  present 
position,  and  those  along  which 
they  are  to  travel  for  many  friture 
ages.  Meantime  long  processes  of  « 
patient  labour  and  systematic  ob- 
s^rvation  lie  before  the  astronomer. 
Not  in  our  day,  nor  perchance  for 
many  generations,  will  the  Coper- 
nicus q£  the  stellar  system  appear ; 
and  for  .him  astronomers  will  have 
to  ]ay  up  during  those  long  years 
a  rich .  store  of  materials.  '  How 
much,'  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  '  is 
escaping  us  !  And  how  unworthy 
is  it  in. them  who  call  th^nselves 
philosK^ers,  to  let  the  grand  phe- 
nomena of  natnre-^^ose  slow  but 
msjestiemanifestations  of  the  power 
and  glory  of  God — glide  by  un- 
noticed, and  drop  out  of  memory 
beyond  reach  of  recovery,  because 
we  will,  not  take  the  pains  to  note 
theoDA  in  their  unobtrusive  and 
fitrtive  passage,  because  we  see 
them  in. their  every-day  dress,  and 
mark  no  sudden  diange,  and  con- 
idude  that  all  is  dead  because  we 
will  not'  loc^  for'  signs  of  life^  and 
that  all  HT  uninteresting  because  we 
are  not  impressed  and  dazzled.  To 
say  indeed,'  he  adds,  'that  every 
mdividual  star  in  the  Milky  Way  is 
to  have  its  place  determined  and  its 
motion  watched  would  be  extrava- 
gant; but  at  least  let  samples  be 
taken — at  least  let  monographs  of 
parts  bo  made,  with  powerM  tele- 
aeopea.and  refined  instruments — 
that  we  may  know,  what  is  going 
on  in  that  abyss  of  stars,  where  at 
pfeaent  imagmatLon  wanders  with- 
out a  guide.' 
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A  LETTER  FBOM  A  HEBMITAOE. 


AT  anchor  once  more.  And  what 
kind  of  anchorage  is  it,  yon 
ask?  Not  to  be  treated  with  dis- 
respect, I  assnre  yon. 

A  bosky  dell — a  cleft  in  the  hill 
side,  wooded  up  to  the  summit  either 
way — a  mountain  ravine  where  the 
walnut  and  the  pine  and  the  beech 
and  the  plane,  and  rich  masses  of 
brushwood,  and  tangled  wild  bram- 
bles and  raspberries,  and  a  great 
army  of  wild  flowers,   have  been 
thrown  together  by  the  Maker  bf  us 
all.     Where  the  sunshine  streams 
mystically   through    green   leaves, 
and  lights   up  visionary  aisles,  or 
bums  at  sunset  upon  the  ruddy 
bark  of  the  pine.     Where  the  bum 
whimples  through  moss  and  ivy,  and 
sings  a  song  whereof  the  buiden  is 
clear  to  those  who  listen  through 
the  summer  night.     Where  huge 
clifis  that  miffht  front  Ocean  itself 
are  hung  with  festoons  of  ivy,  and 
fringed  with  golden  furze.     Where 
the    spring    wild    flowers    earliest 
begin  to  bloom.  Where  beneath  tiie 
solemn  branches  of  the  wide-spread- 
ing trees  Ihe  blue  hyacinth,  and  the 
wood-sorrel,  and  the  wild  geranium 
disperse  the  gloom.   Where  the  owl 
sweeps  softly  through  the  darkness 
or  bhnks  at  the  passers-by  from  her 
nest  high  among  the  bushy  ivy  on 
the  rocks.     Where  the  thmsh  dis- 
courses exquisite  music  through  the 
April  twil^ht, — thanking  Gk)d  in 
her  sweet  raishion  that  since  he  has 
denied  her  immortality,  her  lines 
npon  his  earth  have  Mien  in  plea- 
sant places.     Where  in  breezy  May 
the  roving  pirate  of  the  Spring  finds 
a  voice  that  mi^ht  suit  the  dreamiest 
and  most  pensive  of  birds.   Where 
when  in  June  afternoons  deep  lan- 
guor falls  upon  the  wood,  the  in- 
articulate  well-pleased  thanksgiv- 
ing of  the  cushat  rises  from  far- 
off  woodland  depths.     Where  the 
thorn   is  white    with    blossoms — 


snow-flakes  that  do  not  melt  in  the 
sunlight — and  the  lilac  and  the  la- 
burnum make  all  the  hill  side  gay. 
Where  the  garden  is  full  of  old- 
fashioned  roses  and  old-fieishioned 
herbs,  that  diffuse  a  fragranoe  like 
that  which  clings  to  the  brocaded 
dress  of  your  great-g^reat-grand- 
mother — ^which  has  been  put  away 
religiously  ever  since  she  wore  it  one 
memorable  night  when  the  Prince 
danced  with  her  in  his  palace  of 
Holyrood.  Where  the  dovecot  is  as 
old-&shioned  as  the  flowers,  and 
the  haunt  now  only  of  the  light- 
winged  swallow — ^the  odour  of  grand 
old  pigeon  pasties  growing  &int| 
dying  away,  m  the  distance. 

The  site  for  a  hermitage,  truly, 
after  the  most  approved  fitshion. 
And  for  the  hermit's  residence  pic- 
ture, if  you  can,  my  Lord  Elcho, 
something  neat  and  simple,  in  the 
way  of  Caves,  a  cave  hung  with  ivy 
and  lined  with  moss — ^with  herbs 
and  cold  water  ad  Uh, 

Such  a  retreat  must  Ue,  you.  &ncy, 
in  some  secluded  Highland  glen. 
But  it  is  not  so.  CHmb  to  the 
summit  of  this  strange  volcanic 
ridge — a  hill  not  unmemorable  in 
song — and  a  splendid  panorama  of 
mountain  and  sea  and  plain  will 
suddenly  burst  upon  you — as  &ir  a 
scene,  as  wide  an  amphitheatre,  as 
noble  a  city,  as  Marmion  beheld 
from  the  top  of  Blackford  HilL 

Upon  the  smoko  wreaths,  htige  and  slow, 
That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow, 

The  morning  beams  were  shed. 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thnnder-dond. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  hei^t 
Where  the  huge  castle  holds  its  state 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down, 
Whose  ridgy  back  neayes  to  the  sl^ 
Piled  deep  and  massj,  dose  and  h^. 

Mine  own  romantic  town ! 
fiut  northward  &r,  with  purer  blase, 
On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 
And  as  each  heathy  top  they  kissed 
It  gleam'd  a  purple  an&ethjrst. 
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Yonder  the  shores  of  ^fe  you  saw 
Here  Preston-Bay  and  Berwick-Law ; 

And  broad  between  them  rolled 
The  gallant  Firth  the  eye  might  note 
Whose  islands  on  its  boisom  float 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 

A  great  city  lies  at  your  feet,  and 
the  north  wind  bears  the  clang  of 
bells  alone  with  it,  as  it  did  when 
Walter  Scott  nested  among  the 
broom  and  thorn  and  whin,  and 
listened  to  the  voices  of  the  town, — 

The  mnrmnr  of  the  city  crowd, 
And  from  his  steeple  jangling  loud 
St.  Giles's  mingling  din. 

Where  Marmion  beheld  the  camp 
of  the  foolhardy  king,  and 

On  proud  ScoUand's  royal  shield 
The  mddy  lion  ramp  in  gold, 

snng  villas  and  terraced  streets  are 
now  thickly  planted  among  the 
trees.  A  fair  scene  enough,  and 
preferable  in  some  respects  it  may 
be,  to  the  heroic  vision  which  daz- 
zled Lord  Marmion's  eyes.  Bnt  in 
other  points  of  view  scarcely  so  fair. 
The  city  in  which  heroic  and  his- 
toric sovereigns  kept  royal  court  is 
now  ruled  by  a  council  which  is  not 
savoury  in  the  nostrils  of  Christian 
men.  Burghers  and  burgh  magis- 
tracy have  done  ereat  things  in 
their  day — as  Wiffiam  the  Silent 
knew  well.  But  this  council  does 
no  such  work,  nor — ^looking  to  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed--' 
can  it  be  expected  to  do  any  such. 
AH  the  ignoble  spites,  all  the  mi- 
serable bigotries  of  ignorant  and 
vulgar  natures,  are  concentrated  in 
the  council  chamber.  The  uncouth 
antics,  the  monkey-like  gambols  of 
this  strange  menagerie  might  pro- 
fitably be  left  unrecorded,  were  it 
not  that  to  them  the  State  has 
sagaciously  confided  some  of  its 
most  delicate  fiinctions.  They  se- 
lect the  teachers  in  the  national 
universities,  and  the  pastors  in  the 
national  church.  And  they  exer- 
cise their  authority  with  no  undue 
modesty.  The  most  difficult  ques- 
tions in  science,  the  most  profound 


problems  in  theology,  are  discussed 
and  settled  by  men  who  beHeve 
that  Euclid  was  a  heathen  divinity, 
and  that  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote 
the  Shorter  Catechism. 

Hush !  Do  not  profiine  the  hour 
with  the  babble  of  sinful  mortals, 
Theafter-glow,  when  Nature  pausing 
for  a  moment  to  praise  her  Maker 
puts  on  her  richest  robes,  is  passing 
swiftly  away.  On  the  one  hand  the 
sun  goes  down  in  golden  state ;  on 
the  other — wonderful  contrast! — 
the  sad  phantom-like  moon  travels 
through  the  dark  branches  of  the 
larch.  The  moon,  indeed,  has  grown 
so  attenuated  of  late,  that  it  seems 
a  mere  pencilled  outline  on  the 
blue — the  blue  shining  through  it 
as  the  purple  through  the  grey 
coating  of  the  cameo. 

A  great  pile  of  books,  you  see, 
has  accumidated  during  mj  wan- 
derings, the  poetry  of  the  year. 
Every  size  of  volume,  fix)m  the  tiny 
duodecimo  to  the  portly  foHo.  And 
you  wish  me  to  go  tnrough  them 
with  the  thermometer  above  80^  in 
the  shade  of  the  walnut  tree  ?  An- 
other Boid  among  the  Bhymers  like 
that  which  cost  me  the  friendship 
of  two  poetical  bagmen  and  an  ama- 
tory professor  in  by-gone  years  P 
Such  a  task  is  too  herculean  for 
the  coolest  weather ;  but  some  few 
of  the  more  noticeable  may  be  picked 
out  and  discussed  leisurely — ^with 
such  appliances  as  the  inventive 
branch  of  the  mighly  Anglo-Saxon 
race  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
(so  known  in  the  writings  of  an 
amiable  friend,  known  otherwise  as 
the  Yankee)  has  provided  for  tho 
solace  of  thirsty  mankind.  I  am 
weary  of  dusty  poHtics ;  I  don't  see 
very  much  left  worth  fighting  for 
or  fighting  against :  I  don't  beUeve 
in  this  new  way  of  spreading  the 
GK>spel  by  pulling  down  the  Church ; 
I  preferred  the  old  historical  con- 
stitutional article  to  this  new  Brum- 
magem ware:  but  poetry  remains 
for  ever  green  and  fresh — peren.* 
nially  youthM  as  Apollo^ 
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It  would  be  an  intense  relief  to 
the  critic  if  be  could  discover  some 
easy  test  by  wMoh  tbe  poetical 
spirit  could  be  measured,  some 
scientific  toy  or  other  like  that 
which  the  exciseman  uses  to  as- 
certain the  sirength  of  burgundy. 
But  no  such  toy  is  at  hand.  He 
must  use  his  faculties  as  he  best 
can — ^without  any  mechanical  aid. 
And  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
of  late  he  has  been  g^ing  so  egre- 
giously  astray.  He  may  take  a 
Httle  credit  indeed  for  having  at 
last  recognised  the  author  of  Jasmi; 
but  the  ^ELct  has  only  after  a  pro- 
longed interval  been  hammered  into 
him,  for  it  is  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  at  least  since  Fraser  reviewed 
Mr.  Morris's  first  volume  of  poems, 
with  high  commendation.  Our 
confident  prediction  that  the  writer 
would  ultimately  take  a  first  place 
among  English  poets  has  been  al- 
ready amply  confirmed,  and  Fraser 
is  generously  pleased  to  remember 
l^at,  alone  among  the  critics,  she 
welcomed  an  authentic  minstrel. 
But  the  same  men  who  praise  Jo^on 
and  The  Earthly  Paradise  assure  us 
that  TJte  Sjpamsh  Qypsy  is  a  great 
poetic  feat.  I  admit  that  it  is  a 
feat — a  tour  de  force  undoubtedly  ; 
but  it  is  a  feat  in  intellectual  gjrm- 
nastics  and  not  in  true  imaginative 
invention.  When  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope*s  critic  that 
The  Spanish  Oyps^  is  the  work  of 
an  essentially  great  and  original 
poet  *  which  has  risen,  not  with  the 
iret,  the  brawl,  and  clamour  which 
belong  to  shallow  waters,  but  with 
the  unbroken  strength  and  divine 
radiance  of  a  deep  majestic  river,' 
it  is  time  to  interpose. 

I  am  not  the  bigot  of  any  school. 
I  have  no  special  theories  as  to  what 
poetry  is  or  is  not.  But  whatever 
else  it  may  or  may  not  be,  poetry 
is,  at  least,  a  life — the  life  of  the 
imagination.  It  works  as  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  worked  in  the  plague- 
stricken  valley — clothing  the  dry 
bones :  '  So  I  prophesied  as  I  was 


commanded;  and  as  I  prophesied, 
there  was  a  noise,  and  behold  a  sha- 
king, and  the  bones  came  together, 
bone  to  his  bone,  ....  and  the 
breath  came  into  them,  aiid  they 
lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet, 
an  exceeding  great  army.' 

Thus  the  forms  of  poetic  life  may 
be,  and  are,  manifold.  That  thirty- 
seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel  is  poetry. 
It  has  the  true  Hebrew  local  colour- 
ing,— the  sombre  landscape,  the 
bumt-up  valley,  the  bones  which  the 
vultures  have  picked,  the  profound 
conviction  of  the  helplessness  of 
perishing  man  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
Lord, — a  conviction  which  shaped 
if  it  did  not  originate  the  theology 
of  Calvin.  Probably  no  human 
being  (spite  of  all  that  his  wor- 
shippers can  say)  ever  fnaundered 
so  much  as  Wordsworth ;  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  he  becomes 
Uvingly  lyrical  at  times.  An  exact 
critic  can  detect  the  very  page,  the 
very  line,  where  the  dead  words 
cease,  and  the  organic  life  of  the 
imagination  begins.  With  him 
indeed  the  poetic  was  a  sluggish 
fire,  which,  though  not  speedily 
quenched,  was  slow  to  kindle.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  poetry, — ^imagi- 
native life  and  light  and  heat  are, 
however,  as  truly  present  in  his 
prose  as  in  his  verse — in  IwMnhoe^ 
The  AvMquary,  Old  MortaZiiy,  The 
Bride  of  Lam/mermoory  as  in  Mar^ 
mion,  George  EHot  has  writUm 
poetry — many  of  the  characters  in 
Adam  Bede  and  the  earlier  sketc^xes 
were  dipped,  like  Achilles,  in  ethe- 
real fire.  Formal  critics  will  say 
that  this  is  mere  loose  talk,  but  I 
differ  from  them;  whenever  I  see 
this  supreme  facility  seizing  and  re- 
producing in  whs^tever  form  any 
aspect  of  human  life,  any  emotion 
of  human  nature,  I  recognide  the 
action  of  the  creative,  poetic,  life- 
giving  faculty. 

George  Eliot  first  went  astray  in 
Bomola,  All  her  previous  ^vorks 
had  been  living  products  of  tbe 
imaginationi  ^^Eamola  was  mamk- 
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fa/yture,  A  very  great  piece  of 
work,  nnqaestionably :  a  piece  of 
work  that  perhaps  produces  a  higher 
sense  of  the  writer's  immense  and 
diversified  force  than  any  of  her 
other  works ;  bnt  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  art,  when  compared  with 
Hetty  or  Janet,  that  an  elaborate 
imitation  of  one  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  does  when  compared  with 
a  bit  of  true  rainy  sky  by  Turner 
or  one  of  Wilkie*s  dirty  boy-faces. 
The  rainy  bit  of  sky  will  be  a 
precious  possession  so  long  as  the 
colour  hojds  together;  there  it  is, 
a  bit  of  reel  metal,  of  royal  coinage, 
of  which  the  authentic  excellence  is 
never  doubtful ;  but  the  other  f^les 
out  of  memory,  becomes  quickly 
a  mere  confused  and  obscure  re- 
miniscence, because,  the  artist  has 
reproduced  no  part  of  that  which 
his  own  inner  life  had  appropriated, 
hnt  has  merely  repeated  a  story 
which  he  had  heard  elsewhere.  The 
assimilation  must  be  complete  be- 
fore the  reproduction  can  have  any 
special  value.  The  metal  must  be 
^ised  in  the  crucible  of  the  imapna- 
tion  before  it  can  come  out  a  hving 
whole.  And  whoever  works  other- 
wise, however  patiently,  however 
daringly,  produces  at  last  a  thing 
of  shreds  and  patches  only. 

Now,  this  is  what  George  Eliot 
has  done,  first  in  Romola^  latterly, 
and  with  even  more  ambitious  aim, 
in  The  Sjpanish  (Jypsy,  A  critic 
who  does  not  know  the  Spanish 
tongue,  or  Spanish  life  except 
through  Smollett's  translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  cannot  speak  with 
authority ;  but  I  am  told,  by  one 
who  knows  both  thoroughly,  that 
it  has  no  true  Spanish  colouring — 
such  as  is  found,  for  instance,  in 
the  minor  works  of  Cervantes.  But 
Mrhat  1  complain  of  is,  that  it  wants 
any  substantial  vitality — Spanish 
or  other.  George  Eliot  does  not 
enter  into  the  life  of  Fedalma  or 
ZarcA  as  Sir  Walter  entered  into 
the  life  of  Claverhouse,  or  Bailie 
I^icol  Jarvie.    She  works  from  the 


surface,  not  from  the  core,  and  her 
men  and  women  are  husks  only — 
the  husks  of  more  or  less  heroic 
declamation. 

Thus,  The  Spamsh  Oypsy,  like 
BoTnola,  is  a  mistake,  and  a  mis- 
take in  several  respects.  The 
story  violates  the  laws  of  imagina- 
tive probability;  the  dialogue  is 
strained  and  declamatory ;  the 
dramatic  action,  in  spite  of  the 
sustained  intellectual  force,  is  feeble 
and  flags ;  the  characters  are  desti- 
tute of  life.  Yet  on  each  of  these 
details  an  immense  amount  of  hard 
and  conscientious  labour  has  been 
expended,  and  the  cleverness  of  the 
counterfeit  is  in  places  so  remark- 
able, that  it  need  not  surprise  us 
that  even  sharp-sighted  critics 
should  have  been  deceived.  It  is 
indeed  better  poetry  than  almost  any 
one  except  a  poet  could  write*  If  I 
speak  thus  strongly,  it  is  because  I 
would  £Edn  persuade  George  Eliot 
to  return  to  that  department  of  art 
where  her  imaginative  faculty  comes 
naturally  and  nobly  into  play,  and 
in  which  she  has  attamed,  and 
can  again  attain — if  the  critics  have 
not  quite  spoiled  her — supreme  ex- 
cellence. And  now  for  the  evi- 
dence to  support  this  weighty  in- 
dictment. 

Take  first  the  character -paint- 
ing— which  in  a  piece  more  or  less 
avowedly  dramatic  is  perhaps  the 
chief  pomt — and  recollect  how  the 
great  masters  worked.  Buona- 
rotti,  it  is  said,  tore,  as  it  were, 
his  conceptions  out  of  the  marble, 
without  so  much  as  a  cast  before 
him ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  Shake- 
speare must  have  worked  with  a 
like  eminent  simplicity.  He  uses 
no  mechanism.  His  men  and  wo- 
men appear  upon  the  stage  without 
a  word  of  introduction ;  yet  they 
have  not  been  on  it  for  half  an  hour 
before  we  can  see  precisely  what 
they  are — a  knowledge  which  goes 
on  growing  until  the  cor  cordium  of 
each  is  laid  bare.  And  all  this  is 
acoomplished    without    effort    or 
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spasmodic  labour :  if  art  there  was, 
the  art  is  utterly  concealed. 

George  Eliot  works  in  quite  a 
different  fashion.  There  is  no  prin- 
ciple of  gradual  development,  of 
unconscious  growth,  in  tiiese  Spa- 
nish men  and  women.  The  Spanish 
Oypsy  has  been  compared  with 
Philip  van  Arteveldte,  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  the  differ- 
ence between  shadows  and  the 
robustness  of  flesh  and  blood.  To 
the  method  adopted  by  Oeorge 
Eliot  some  part  of  the  unreality 
produced  is  possibly  to  be  attri- 
buted. None  of  the  characters  are 
allowed  to  open  their  lips  until  they 
have  been  fully  described  and  dis- 
cussed— ^within  brackets  (so  that 
one  half  of  the  poem  is  parenthe- 
tical). We  are  presented  with  an 
elaborate  psychological  analysis  of 
each  by  way  of  introduction.  The 
whole  of  them  are  ticketed.  This, 
we  are  told,  is  the  priest,  who  is 
warranted  to  think  and  feel  in  such 
and  such  a  way ;  this,  the  hidalgo, 
the  astronomer,  the  poet,  and  so  on. 
When  we  at  last  get  to  them,  we  find 


that  each  considers  himself  bonne' 
to  sustain  the  character  assigned  46 
him  by  the  manager, — the  inquisitor 
delivers  an  address  on  casuistry; 
the  astronomer  discourses  as  an 
astronomer  ought  to  discourse : 

For  the  ambient. 
Though  a  cause  r^gnant^  is  not  absolute. 
But  suffers  a  detennining  restraint 
From  action  of  the  subject  qualities 
In  proximate  motion ; — 

the  poet,  of  course,  takes  the  songs. 
The  lecture  and  the  discourse  are 
uncommonly  clever — excellent  ver- 
sified versions  of  certain  medieval 
treatises  on  theology  and  science, 
with  which  the  authoress  must 
have  made  herself  familiar ;  but  in 
the  lyrics,  laboriously  artless  in 
form,  the  poetic  failure  is  con- 
spicuous. The  poet  himself,  Juan 
by  name,  is  the  most  shadowy  of 
the  shadows.  We  are  told  that  he 
worships  Fedalma,  and  follows  her 
as  a  dog  would ;  but  he  is  other- 
wise as  flat  as  his  own  songs,  and 
up  to  the  end  we  know  nothing 
about  him,  except  that  he  resembles 
a  faun: 


Most  like  the  fauns  that  roamed  in  days  of  old 
About  the  listening  whispering  woods,  and  shared 
The  subtler  sense  of  sylvan  ears  and  ayes 
Undulled  by  scheming  thought,  yet  joined  the  rout 
Of  men  and  women  on  the  festal  days. 
And  played  the  syrinx  too  and  knew  love's  pains, 
Turning  their  anguish  into  melody. 

But)  besides  the  anomaly  of  hanging  cap  does  not  fit.     We  are  told  that 

the  sketch  and  the  finished  picture  Silva  is  a  monument  of  indecision, 

side  by  side,  the  mischief  is  that  the  and  Indecision  is  sketched  with  a 

two  do  not  always  match.     The  vigorous  pencil : 

A  man  of  high-wrought  strain,  fastidious 
In  his  acceptance,  dnading  all  delight 
That  speedy  dies  and  turns  to  carrion : 
His  senses  much  exacting,  deep  instilled 
With  keen  imagination's  difficult  needs ; — 
like  strong-limbed  monsters  studded  o'er  with  eyes, 
Their  hunger  checked  by  overwhelming  vision 
Or  that  fierce  lion  in  symbolic  dream 
Snatched  fix>m  the  ground  by  wings  and  new-endowed 
^   .    With  a  man's  thought-propelled  relenting  heart. 
Silva  was  both  the  lion  and  the  man; 
First  hesitating  shrank,  then  boldly  sprang, 
Or  having  sprung,  turned  pallid  at  the  de^ 
And  loosed  the  prize,  paying  his  blood  for  nought. 
A  nature  half-transformea,  with  qualities 
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Thftt  oft  bewnj«d  eaeh  other,  elemento 

Not  blent  but  straggling,  breeding  strange  effects, 

Passing  the  reckoning  of  hi«i  friends  or  foes. 

Hanghty  and  generous,  srave  and  passionate ; 

With  tidal  moments  of  devoutest  awe, 

Sinking  anon  to  farthest  ebb  of  donbt : 

Belibcvating  ever,  till  the  sting 

Of  a  recurrent  ardour  made  him  rash 

Bight  against  reasons  that  himself  had  drilled 

And  marshalled  painfully.    A  spirit  framed 

Too  proudly  special  for  obedience, 

Too  subtly  pondering  for  mastery : 

Born  of  a  goddess  with  a  mortal  sire. 

Heir  of  flesh-fettered,  weak  divinity. 


Bai,  except  in  the  first  interview 
with  laidor  and  FedaJma,  the  Dake 
does  not  falter.  On  the  whole, 
tbrooghont  a  most  perplexing  and 
difficcdt  crisis,  he  acts  with  eminent 
decision  and  clear  resolve.  There 
are  no  signs  of  mental  weakness 
daring  the  conflict.  Once,  or  at 
most  twice,  he  appears  to  recollect 
that  he  is  a  creature  of  wavering 
impulse,  and  honnd  to  act  as  snch  ; 
bat,  in  point  of  fact,  from  beginning 
to  disastrous  dose,  disregarding 
every  obstacle,  he  ffoes  straight  to 
his  object.  The  character  of  the 
gjpsj  king,  again,  is  ^nite  uninte- 
resting,— ^we  never  believe  a  bit  in 
this  heroic  tra/irvp.    Where  did  he 


ffet  his  culture  ?  Had  he  been  of  a 
different  race,  the  representation 
might  have  been  made  credible. 
The  most  down-trodden  of  Jews 
had  memories,  and  histories,  and  a 
literature ;  but  the  GItano  was  the 
Ishmael  of  Europe.  The  dream  of 
raising  this  nonuidic  tribe — giving 
them  settled  government^  and  insti- 
tutions, representative  or  other: — 
would  never  have  occurred  to  one 
of  themselves.  In  dreaming  such 
a  dream  Zarca  denies  his  nature, 
andisnolongeraOitano.  The  argu- 
ments which  he  uses  to  urge  his 
daughter  to  fly  with  him  would 
sound  transcendental  even  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Hps : 


Nay,  never  &1ter :  no  great  deed  is  done 
By  fiilterers  who  ask  for  certainty. 
No  good  is  certain,  but  the  steadfuit  mind. 
The  undiyided  will  to  seek  the  good : 
Tis  that  compels  the  elements,  and  wrings 
A  hnman  mnsic  from  the  indi^rent  air. 
The  greatest  gift  the  hero  leaves  his  race 
Is  to  have  been  a  hero.    Say  we  fail  !— 
We  feed  the  high  tradition  of  the  world. 
And  leave  onr  spirits  in  Zincalo  breasts. 


Bat  when  such  heroic  paradoxes 
come  from  the  mouth  of  the  leader 
of  a  camp  of  vagabonds,  the  sense  of 
utter  unreality  cannot  be  overcome. 
A  gypsy  John  Bright  is  hardly 
within  ihe  possibiUties  of  fiction. 

Again,  the  story  itself  is  essentially 
incredible.  It  professes  to  record  a 
twofold  conflict:  on  the  part  of 
Fedalma,  the  gypsy  heroine,  the 
conflict  between  love,  and  duty  to 
ber  father  and  trihe ;  on  the  part 
of  her  lover,  Silva,  the  conflict  be- 
tween love,  and  the  instincts  and 
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traditions  of  Spanish  knighthood. 
I  do  not  deny  that  such  a  situation 
contains  elements  of  dramatic  in- 
terest.  The  discrepancies  are  so 
keen  that  it  is  obvious  from  the 
outset  that  at  some  point  or  other 
they  must  come  into  tragic  collision. 
Had  Fedalma  been  brought  to  such 
a  pass  that  she  was  imperatively 
required  to  choose  between  her 
father's  life  and  her  lover's  love, 
the  mental  conflict  mieht  have 
been  made  terribly  effective.  But 
it  is  not  made  clear  to  us  that  such 
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a  sacrifice  was  required  from  her. 
She  might  have  secured  Zarca's 
safety  and  yet  have  remained  with 
Silva.  But  she  tears  asunder  the 
strongest  and  most  sacred  tie  that 
can  bmd  human  creatures  together, 
for  a  fantastic  dream — a  dream  in 
which  we  do  not  believe,  and  in 
which  at  heart  she  does  not  believe 
either.  She  is  by  nature  a  rover, 
no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  the  roving 
instinct  Ihat  takes  her  away;  the 
roving  instinct  is  silenced  when  she 
leaves.  She  goes  against  her  will 
because  Zarca  is  urgent  to  found  a 
gypsy  monarchy  in  Africa.  This 
sorb  of  sentimental  helplessness  does 
not  attract — ^it  simply  worries  and 
annoys :  the  reader's  judgment  tell- 
ing him  that  the  sacrifice  is,  if  not 
aimless,  out  of  all  proportion,  at 
least,  to  the  need. 

The  dialogue  in  Adam  Bede  is 
masterly,  simple,  and  powerful; 
the  dialogue  in  The  Spanish  Oypsy, 
brilliant  with  epigram  though  it 
be,  is  uneasy,  artificial  and  decla- 
matory. It  manifests  a  ceaseless 
striving  after  effect.  There  is 
haMly  a  page  unvexed  by  some 
verbal  paradox.  *Tou  innocent 
naughtiness,'  ^you  daring  modesty,' 
Silva  says  to  his  bride.  The  prior 
owns,  in  an  epigrammatic  soliloquy, 
that  the  duke's  character  is  defi- 


cient in  some  of  ih^  special  graces 
of  the  Christian  character — 

The  prompt  doToutness  of  a  generous  heart. 
The  strong  obedience  of  a  rereront  wiU. 

George  Eliot's  verse  has  the  me- 
tallic glitter  of  Kinglake's  prose. 
The  arguments  to  the  understand- 
ing, the  appeals  to  the  heart,  that 
each  character  nught  be  supposed 
to  use,  are  thoroughly  considered 
and  driven  home  with  force.     Bat 
the  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  of  Shel- 
ley, of  Keats,  will  understand  me 
when  I  say  that  somehow  the  ar- 
gument is  put  in  too  consecutive  a 
shape  for  poetry — a  certain  incon- 
sequence, inconsiderateness,  absence 
of  logical  method,  being  character- 
istic of  the  forms  of  poetic  argu- 
ment.    Poetry  does  not  reason,  it 
illuminates;  it  does  not  persuade, 
it  flashes  conviction ;  it  reaches  its 
conclusions  by  a  road  that  logic 
does  not  know;  it  is  a  revelation, 
not  a  sylloeism.     George  Eliot  has 
much  subtlety  of  inteSectual  per- 
ception, but  when  she  attempts  to 
realise  a  high  subtle  transcendental 
mood  of  feeling,  she  is  apt  to  faiL 
A  passage  which  has  been  much 
admired — Fedalma's    apology    for 
her  dancing  in  the  market-place — 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
this  remark : 


Yes,  it  is  tme.    I  was  not  wrong  to  dance. 
The  air  was  filled  with  music,  with  a  song 
That  seemed  the  voice  of  the  sweet  eventide^-^ 
The  glowinff  light  entering  through  eye  and  ear — 
That  seemed  our  love— mine,  yours^-they  are  but 
Trembling  through  all  my  limbs,  as  fervent  words 
Tremble  within  my  soul  and  must  be  spoken. 
And  all  the  people  felt  a  common  ^*oy 
And  shouted  for  the  dance.    A  brightness  soft 
As  of  the  angels  moving  down  to  see 
Illumined  the  broad  space.    The  joy,  the  life 
Around,  within  me,  were  one  heaven  :  I  longed 
To  blend  them  visibly ;  I  longed  to  dance 
Before  the  people — be  as  mounting  flame 
To  all  that  biimed  within  them  I    Nay,  I  danced ; 
There  was  no  longing:  I  but  did  the  deed. 
Being  moved  to  do  it. 


SomQ  men  admire  this — I  cannot. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  diagnosis  of 
the  clever  experimentalist  has  here 
failed  signally. 


Similar  objections  apply,  though 
from  the  difference  of  the  subject 
not  with  equal  foi^oa,  to  the  descrip- 
tive passages.     What  is  the  differ- 
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ence  between  a  description  by  Lord  native  flash,  wb  real  tbings^   .^^ 

Maoaolay  or  Mr.  Buskin  and  one  to  my  ear  this  description  of  the  V^ 

by  Keats  P     It  is  hard  precisely  to  viyal  of  learning  in  Enrope  reads 

define  the  difference  %  nor  can  it  at  like  a  page,  not  firdm  Keats,   but 

once  be  recognised  except  by  those  from  Lord  Macanlay : 
to  whom  the  poetic  light,  the  imagi- 

Europe  ifl  come  to  her  majority, 
And  enters  on  the  vast  inheritance 
Won  fipom  the  tombe  of  mighty  ancestors : 
The  seeds,  the  gold,  the  g<^ms,  the  dilent  harps 
That  lay  deep  buried  with  the  memories 
Of  old  renown. 

No  more,  as  once  in  stmny  Avignon 
The  poet-scholar  spreads  the  Homeric  page, 
And  gazes  sadly,  like  the  deaf  at  song ; 
For  now  the  old  epic  voices  ring  again 
And  vibrate  with  the  beat  and  melody 
Stirred  by  the  waimth  of  old  Ionian  days. 
The  martyred  sage,  the  Attic  orator. 
Immortally  incarnate,  like  the  gods. 
In  spiritual  bodies,  wingM  words, 
Holding  a  universe  impalpable, 
Find  a  new  audience.    For  evermore. 
With  grander  resurrection  than  was  feigned 
Of  Attila's  fierce  Huns,  the  soul  of  Greece 
Oosquers  the  bulk  of  Persia^    The  maimed  form 
,  Of  caimly-joyoQs  beauty»  marble-limbed. 
Yet  breathing  with  the  thought  that  shaped,  its  lips, 
Looks  mild  reproach  from  out  its  opened  g^ve 
At  creeds  of  terror ;  and  the  vine-wreathed  god 
Rising,  a  stifled  question  from  the  silence. 
Fronts  the  pierced  Image  with  the  crown  of  th^ns.  ■ 

There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Buskin  might  not  have  described  the  Pla9a 
Santiago  in  almost  identical  prose : 

'Tis  daylight  still,  but  now  the  golden  cross 

Uplifted  by  the  angel  on  the  dome, 

SUnds  jayless  in  calm  colour  clear-defined 

Against  the  northern  blue ;  from'  turrets  hi^  \ 

The  flitting  splendour  sinks  with  folded  wing 

Dark  hid  till  morning,  and  the  battlements 

W'ear  soft  relenting  whiteness  mellowed  o'er 

By  summers  generous  and  winters  bland. 

Now  in  the  east  the  distance  casts  its  veil, 

And  gazes  with  a  deepening  earnestness. 

The  old  rain-fretted  mountains  in  their  robes 

Of  shadow-broken  grey ;  the  rounded  hills 

Keddened  with  blood  of  Titans,  whose  huge  limbs. 

£ntombed  within,  feed  ftill  the  hardy  flesh 

Of  cactua  green  and  blue  broad-sworded  aloes ; 

The  cypress  soaring  black  above  the  lines 

Of  white  court  walls ;  the  jointed  sugar  canes 

Pale-golden  with  their  feathers  motionless 

In  the  warm  quiet : — all  thonght^teaching  form  .    . 

Utters  itself  in  firm  nnshimmering  hues. 

The  Bcem'c  eflfects,  in  which  every  that  Mr.  Dion  Bondcanlt's  "efiects 

detail  is  elaborately  worked  oat,  are  are  often  pictnresqne  and  iippres- 

often  picturesque  and  impressive,  sive.   The  scene  on  the  Pla9a  Sant- 

But    unfortunately   while  reading  iago  is  one  of  the  most  strilqng, 

tbem  we  cannot  keep  recollecting  especially  at  the  moment  when,  just 
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M  ilie  sun  soes  down,  the  crowd  is 
hmrtled  aaide,  and  FedaJma's  dance 


intermpted,  bj  the  passing  <rf  tibe 
gypsj  prisoners : 


When  lo !  with  soimd 
Stupendous  throbbing,  solemn  as  a  Toice 
Sent  by  the  invisible  choir  of  all  the  dead, 
Tolls  the  great  passing  bell  that  calls  to  prayer 
For  sonls  departed :  at  the  mighty  beat 
It  seems  the  light  sinks  awe-struck — ^*tis  the  note 
Of  Uie  san*s  burial ;  speech  and  action  pause ; 
Religions  silence  and  the  holy  sign 
Of  everlasting  mem<»ies  (the  sip^n 
Of  death  that  tomed  to  more  difEbsiye  life) 
Pass  o'er  the  Pla9a.    Little  children  gaxe 
With  lips  apart,  and  feel  the  unknown  god ; 
And  tbe  most  men  and  women  pray.    Not  all 
The  soldiers  pray ;  the  g3rpsies  stand  unmoTed 
As  pngan  statues  with  proud  level  gaze. 
But  he  who  wears  the  solitary  chain 
Heading  the  file,  has  turned  to  face  Fedalma. 
She  motionless,  with  arm  uplifted,  guards 
The  tambourine  aloft  (lest  sudden-lowered 
Its  trivial  jingle  mar  the  duteous  pause). 
Reveres  the  general  prayer,  but  prays  not,  stands 
With  level  glance  meeting  that  gypsy's  eyes. 


The  minutest  detail  in  this  won- 
derfnl  picture  arrests  attention,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Dion  Bouci- 
cault,  when  he  *  adapts*  The  Spanish 
Gyp^Ji  ^^  ^  careful  to  retain  the 
uplifted  tambourine.  But  whether 
Fedalma  in  point  of  fact  kept 
her  arms  thus  painfully  extended 
daring  the  evening  prayer  is  an- 
other and  quite  a  different  question. 
At  all  events,  with  a  creature  so 
swift  and  expert  as  this  gypsy  girl, 
the  conscientious  explanation  can- 
not be  accepted  as  entirely  satis- 
factory,— 

Lest  sudden-lowered 
Its  trivial  jingle  mar  the  duteous  pause. 

I  have  said  that  this  book  re- 
minds me  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  wri- 
tings, and  it  does  so  in  more  ways 
than  one.  There  is  the  steely  glitter 
—  the  occasional  cynicism  —  the 
finical  elaborateness  of  preparation. 
It  is  not  only  that  each  character  or 
chapter  is  elaborated  to  the  injury 
of  tiie  unity  of  the  whole,  bnt  that 
each  is  so  separated  from  the  rest 
that  it  might  stand  by  itself — the 
French,  the  English,  the  Russian 


chapters  in  the  history,  the  in- 
quisitor, the  Spanish  noble,  the 
Jew,  the  gypsy  in  the  poem. 
When  the  French  chapter  was 
finished  it  was  probably  put  away 
into  a  pigeon-hole,  and  left  un- 
molested ^  the  other  parts  were 
ready.  >  In  like  manner  the  soli- 
loquy of  the  prior,  for  instanoe,  is 
an  exhaustdye  summary  of  the  ca- 
suistry of  the  Inquisition.  But  it  is 
not  a  soliloquy  that  has  been  run 
into  the  drama  when  the  whole 
mass  was  at  white  heat,  and  conse- 
quently it  would  be  equally  apposite 
in  the  mouth  of  any  inquisitor  about 
to  set  the  Holy  Office  in  motion 
against  a  heretic.  More  apposite 
in  the  mouth  of  an  indifferent  in- 
quisitor in  fact^  for  it  is  surely  tnie 
that  men  in  the  crisis  of  a  vehement 
spiritual  conflict,  like  that  through 
which  the  prior  is  passing,  are  not 
prompted  to  resort  to  these  state 
sophistries.  Tet  the  declamatory, 
nay  dramatic,  force  of  many  of  the 
passages,  such  as  that  in  which  the 
speaker  turns  passionately  to  the 
crucifix,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
great : 


'  I  am  speaking  here  of  the  earlier  To'ume«  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea ;  in  the  later, 
the  writer  warms,  and  the  narratiye  flows  on  in  a  iitrong,  clear,  uninterrupted  stream. 
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ThoQ  Bhnddering,  bleeding,  thirstingp  d^ng  Gh>d, 
Tbou  Man  of  sorrows,  scourged  and  bruised  and  torn. 
Suffering  to  save — ^wilt  thou  not  judge  the  world  ? 
This  arm  which  held  the  children,  this  pode  hand 
That  gently  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind, 
And  opened  passive  to  the  cruel  nail. 
Shall  one  day  stretch  to  leftward  of  thy  throne. 
Charged  with  the  power  that  makes  the  lightning  strong, 
And  hurl  thy  foes  to  everlasting  hell. 


But,  as  I  liave  already  indicated, 
it  is  not  in  force  that  the  poem  is 
defective.  Everything,  indeed,  is 
forcible — the  dmlogne,  the  senti- 
ment, the  descriptive  passages,  the 
proppress  of  the  drama.  True  imagi- 
native action,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
seldom  characterised  by  this  con- 
stant, direct,  sustained,  intellectual 
strain.  She  is  qniet,  insinaatinK, 
ambigaons.  Her  beaufy  is  veiled. 
Her  moods  are  fickle.  She  relaxes 
sometimes.  She  does  not  always 
come  when  called  on.  The  winds 
of  poetry  blow  in  fitftd  gusts. 

After  what  I  have  said  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  any  contro- 
versy about  the  construction  of  the 
metre.  To  my  ear,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  it  is  entirely  wanting  in 
any  true  rhythmic  sweetness  or 
music.  The  soft  melodious  pulse  of 
life  beats  in  the  verse  of  Keats  and 
Coleridge ;  George  Eliot's  is  hard, 
sharp,  and  galvanic.  Having  con- 
scientionsly  quoted  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  noteworthy  passages 
in  the  poem,  the  passs^es  where  the 
artist  is  at  her  best,  the  reader  how- 
ever must  now  judge  for  himself. 

I  have  dwelt  so  fully  upon  The 


Spanish  Gypsy  that  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed fturther  at  present.  To  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr.  Morris, 
as  illustrating  the  classical  revival, 
another  paper  must  be  devoted. 
Meantime  let  me  just  say  that 
among  the  younger  poets  Miss 
Crosse,  Mr.  6aring-GK)idd,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Reynolds  are  worthy  of 
recognition.  To  American  and 
colonial  friends,  especially  to  Mr. 
Kendall,  who  addresses  us  from  the 
antipodes,  the  thanks  of  Fraser  are 
due.  Manuscript  poems,  poems  ex- 
tracted from  the  poets'  comer  of 
back- wood  papers,  tiny  volumes  of 
poems — ^not  a  few — have  come  to 
us  from  them.  Many  of  these  are 
not  without  merit,  though  as  yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  our  distant 
friends  have  struck  any  original  or 
prolific  vein.  The  reminiscences  of 
the  old  country  are  still  too  potent 
and  engrossing.  I  cannot  do  better, 
perhaps,  at  this  holiday  season,  than 
conclude  this  paper  with  the  little 
poem  which  is  lying  beside  me,  a 
picture  of  our  own  exqtdsite  lake 
country,  written  by  a  dweller  in 
one  of  the  settlements  of  the  far 
North. 


TWENTY   YEARS  AGO. 
I. 
Thither  we  went,  when  all  the  fields  were  red 

On  either  hand 
With  poppies,  waving  with  the  waving  com. 

Into  the  land 
Where  Derwentwater,  i'  the  kp  o*  the  hills. 

Through  greenest  isles. 
And  myrtle  thi»ets,  and  the  daJSTodils, 

Divinely  smiles ; 
Where  Sldddaw,  stretching  o*er  the  gloomy  vale 

Of  sad  St  John, 
Sees  great  Helvelyn  bare  his  mighty  brow 

To  the  dim  dawn ; 
Where  on  the  banks  along  the  mountain  road 

The  ivy  creeps ; 
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WheM,  by  the  rashes  of  the  lonely  lake, 

The  mallard  sleeps; 
'  Whfie  the  pine  reddens  with  the  sunset  fire 

From  off  the  West; 
And  round  its  roots  the  tender  hyacinth  makes 

A  lilac  mist ; 
Where,  through  a  wilderness  of  tangled  ferns. 

The  pheasant  gleams, 
And  all  the  vales  are  pleasant  with  the  sound 

Of  brawling  streams ; 
And  fragrant  with  the  sweetness  of  the  grass, 

And  new  mown  reeds. 
Which,  with  long  rakes,  the  sunburnt  mountain  girls 

Heap  on  the  meads ; 
And  exquisite  with  colour — ^the  blue-bell 

Swings  in  the  foam 
Of  torrents,  and  across  the  steepest  feu 

The  fozj^Te  is  at  home. 

n. 

"Qo  we  twain  journeyed  on  these  sunmnr  days 

Delidously, 
Until  the  jpike^  wherefirom  the  lion  ramps 

Defiantly 
Against  the  sky,  had  wested,  and  the  Tale 

Lay  at  our  feet 
In  emeirald  and  purple;  and  the  breese 

That  night  was  sweet 
And  stealing  down  by  Grassmere's  mighty  graTSS, 

And  Rydal  Mere, 
It  murmured  of  the  men  who  laid  their  bones 

To  moulder  here, 
Making  the  mountain  which  they  trod  by  day 

By  night  their  bier. 


Then  from  the  hills  we  reached  the  briny  seas 

And  level  lands, 
Where,  on  the  narrow  neck  of  the  lagoon 

Between  the  sands, 
Beep  in  its  own  sequestered  leafy  dale, 

The  Abbey  stands. 
The  sumptuous  pile,  hid  in  the  simple  deU 

Beside  the  sea, 
AeroBs  whose  sacred  spires  the  western  lights 

Flamed  marvellously: 
What  timfi  she  moved  in  state  along  the  shore, 

And  all  men  came 
To  feed  with  mystic  rites  and  offerings 

The  holy  fiame 
Which  burned  u^n  her  altars,  while  the  kingt 

Sitting  m  hall, 
Said  to  the  ablrat, '  God  alone  is  good. 

And  over  alL' 

rv. 

And  with  us,  slowly  broadening,  eve  by  eve, 

The  young  moon  rides^ 
Bending  her  silver  bow  o'er  breeselees  tains, 

Where  night  abides, 
Well-pleased  with  silence,  and  the  lonelier  cries 

Which  stir  the  hills  :— 
But  ere  we  came  to  Windeimere^s  soft  woods 

And  babbling  rills,  ^  t 
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The  bended  bow  Artemis  laid  aside, 
.,.:•::      And.Onii field  /M'!'  '::.'  ''. 

Of  lucid  blue,  the  Huntress  poised  aloft 

Her  silver  shield.— 
O  moon  of  mine,  who  with  pale  bended  brows, 

And  watchful  eyes, 
Markest  with  eager  earnest  wistful  gaze 

These  evening  skies, — 
Bow  down  thy  neck,  and  let  thy  splendour  break 

Around  me,  sweet, — 
A  stream  of  light  that,  ever  broadening,  draw» 

Me  to  thy  feet, — 
Where  I  abide  until  the  happy  hours  " 

Have  ceased  to  beat 


Still  'mid  its  leaves  the  water-Hly  hearer  - 

'Neath  soft  Lodore, 
And  the  wild  myrtle  scents  the  summer  air,  . 

As  long  before, 
When  we  together  watched  the  sun  decline 

Into  the  west. 
And  one  sole  thrush  was  singing  drowsily  ' 

Beside  its  nest. 
But  not  for  us,  Cordelia,  not  for  us 

Do  lilies  blow, 
Nor  through  the  accustomed  unforgotten  vtile' 

ShiOl  Botha  flow. 
Thou  bindest  now  no  more  thy  hur  with  floweitfi 

From  Bretha  brought,  i 

And  the  wild-rose,  the  foxglove,  and  the  heath  • 

Are  each  unsought 
By  tis,  who  wander  sadly  by  the  shores 

Of  other  streams, 
Where  th©  pale  mom  upon  the  wintry  north' 

Delays  his  beams. 


Ah,  my  first  love,  'tis  twenty  yeaors  ago 

Since  you  and  I 
On  that  sweet  lake,  beneath  that  purple  dome 

Of  evening  sky, 
Looked  strangely  out  into  the  unknown  years, 

And  thought  of  all. 
The  joy,  the  grief,  the  vict'ries,  the  defeats. 

That  would  befall 
These  two  beginners, — much  has  changed,  my  dear, 

Since  that  old  time, 
But  simple  honesty  and  stainless  fidth 

And  love  divine, 
The  years  consume  not,  and  this  dearest  hand 

Abides  in  mine. 

Shiblbj* 
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VIKRAM  AKD  THE  VAMPIRE;  or,  TALES  OF  INDIAN  DBVILBT. 

APAPTBD  BT 

Richard  F.  Burton, 

yice-President,  Anthropological  Society,  London. 


THE  VAMPIRKS  SIXTH  STORY. 
IK  WHICH  THREE  MEN  DISPUTE  ABOUT  A   WOMAN. 


ON  the  ]oYelj  banks  of  Jamna's 
stream  there  was  a  citj  known 
as  Dhannasthal — the  Place  of  Daty ; 
and  therein  dwelt  a  certain  Brah- 
man called  Keshay.  He  was  a  yerj 
pions  man,  in  the  constant  habit  of 
performing  penance  and  worship 
npon  the  rain  Sidi.  He  made  his 
own  clay  images  instead  of  buying 
them  firom  others ;  he  painted  holy 
stones  red  at  the  top,  and  made  to 
them  offerings  of  flowers,  fruit, 
water,  sweetmeats,  and  fried  peas. 
He  had  become  a  learned  man  some- 
what late  in  life,  haying,  until 
twenty  years  old,  neglected  his 
reading,  and  addicted  himself  to 
worshipping  the  beautiful  youth 
Kama-deya^  and  Rati  his  wife, 
accompanied  by  the  cuckoo,  the 
humming-bird,  and  sweet  breezes. 

One  day  his  parents  haying  re- 
buked him  sharply  for  his  ungoyem- 
able  conduct,  Keshay  wandered  to 
a  neighbouring  hamlet,  and  hid 
himself  in  the  tall-fig  tree  which 
shadowed  a  celebrated  image  of 
Panchitnan.*  Presently  an  eyil 
thought  arose  in  his  head :  he  de- 
filed the  god,  and  threw  him  into 
the  nearest  tank. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  per- 
son arriyed  whose  liyelihood  de- 
pended on  the  image,  he  discoyered 
that  his  god  was  gone!  He  returned 
into  the  yillage  distracted,  and  all 
was  soon  in  an  uproar  about  the 
lost  deity. 


In  the  midst  of  this  confusion 
the  parents  of  Keshay  arriyed,  seek- 
ing for  their  son  ;  and  a  man  in  the 
crowd  declared  that  he  had  seen  a 
young  man  sitting  in  Panchiman^s 
tree,  but  what  was  become  of  the 
god  he  knew  not. 

The  ranaway  at  length  appeared, 
and  the  suspicions  of  the  yUlagers 
fell  upon  him  as  the  stealer  of 
Panchdnan.  He  confessed  tho  fact, 
pointed  out  the  place  where  he  had 
thrown  the  stone,  and  added  that 
he  had  polluted  the  god.  All  hands 
and  eyes  were  raised  in  amazement 
at  this  atrocious  crime,  and  eyeiT 
one  present  declared  that  Panchi- 
nan  would  certainly  punish  the 
daring  insult  by  immediate  death. 
Keshay  was  dr^eidfully  frightened ; 
he  began  to  obey  his  parents  from 
that  yery  hour,  and  applied  to  his 
studies  so  sedulously  that  he  soon 
became  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
country. 

Now  Keshay  the  Brahman  had  a 
daughter  whose  name  was  the  Sweet 
Jasmine  (Madhumalati).  She  was 
very  beautiful.  Whence  did  the 
gods  procure  the  materials  to  form 
so  exquisite  a  face  P  They  took  a 
portion  of  the  most  excellent  part 
of  the  moon  to  form  that  beautiful 
face !  Does  any  one  seek  a  proof  of 
this  ?  Let  him  look  at  the  empty 
places  left  in  the  moon.  Her  eyes 
resembled  the  Ml-blown  blue  nym- 
phsaa ;  her  arms  the  charming  stalk 


'  Capid.  His  wife  Rati  is  the  spring  personified.  The  Hindu  poets  always  unite 
love  and  spring,  and  perhaps  physiologically  they  are  correct. 

'  An  incarnation  of  the  third  person  of  the  Hindu  Triad,  or  Triumvirate,  Shira  the 
god  of  destruction,  the  Indian  Bacchus.  The  image  has  five  faces,  and  each  face  has  three 
eyes.  In  Bengal  it  is  found  in  many  Tillages,  and  the  women  warn  their  children  not 
to  toiQch  it,  on  pain  of  being  killed. 
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of  the  lotus ;  her  flowing  tresses  the 
thick  darkness  of  night. 

When  this  lovely  person  arrived 
at  a  marriageahle  age,  her  mother, 
father,  and  brother,  all  three  became 
very  anxious  about  her.  For  the 
wise  have  said,  'A  daughter  nubile 
but  without  husband  is  ever  a  ca- 
lamity hanging  over  a  house.'  And, 
'  Kings,  women,  and  climbing  plants 
love  those  who  are  near  them.' 
Also,  'Who  is  there  that  has  not 
suffered  from  the  sex?  for  a  woman 
cannot  be  kept  in  due  subjection, 
either  by  gifts  or  kindness,  or  cor- 
rect conduct,  or  the  greatest  ser- 
vices, or  the  laws  of  morality,  or 
by  the  term  of  punishment,  for  she 
cannot  discriminate  between  g^ood 
and  evil.' 

It  so  happened  that  one  day 
Keshav  the  Brahman  went  to  the 
marriage  of  a  certain  customer  of 
his,*  and  his  son  repaired  to  the 
house  of  a  spiritual  preceptor  in 
order  to  read.  During  their  absence 
a  young  man  came  to  the  house, 
when  the  Sweet  Jasmine's  mother, 
inferring  his  good  qualities  from 
his  good  looks,  said  to  him,  '  I  will 
give  to  thee  my  daughter  in  mar- 
riage.' The  father  also  had  promised 
his  daughter  to  a  Brahman  youth 
whom  he  had  met  at  the  house  of 
his  employer ;  and  the  brother  like- 
wise had  betrothed  his  sister  to  a 
fellow  student  «t  the  house  where 
ho  had  gone  to  read. 

After  some  days  father  and  son 
came  home,  accompanied  by  these 
two  suitors,  and  in  the  house  a 
third  was  already  seated.  The  name 
of  the  first  was  Tribikram,  of  the 
second  Baman,  and  of  the  third 
Madhusadan.  The  three  were 
equal  in  mind  and  body,  in  know- 
ledge, and  in  age. 

Then  the  father,  looking  upon 
them,  said  to  himself,  'Ho!  there 
is  one  bride  and  three  bridegrooms ; 
to  whom  shall  I  give,  and  to  whom 
shall  I  not  give  ?     We  three  have 


pledged  our  word  to  these  throe. 
A  strange  circumstance  has.  ooour- 
red ;  what  must  we  do  ? ' 

He  then  proposed  to  them  a  trial 
of  wisdom,  and  made  them  agree 
that  he  who  should  quote  the  most 
excellent  saying  of  the  wise  should 
become  his  daughter's  husband. 

Quoth  Tribikram :  •  Courage  is 
tried  in  war ;  integrity  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  and  mterest ;  friend- 
ship in  distress;  and  the  faithful- 
ness of  a  wife  in  the  day  of  poverty.' 

Baman  proceeded :  *  That  woman 
is  destitute  of  virtue  who  in  her 
father's  house  is  not  in  subjection, 
who  wanders  to  feasts  and  amuse- 
ments, who  throws  off  her  veil  in 
the  presence  of  men,  who  remains 
as  a  guest  in  the  houses  of  strangers, 
who  is  much  devoted  to  sleep,  who 
drinks  inebriating  beverages,  and 
who  delights  in  distance  from  her 
husband.' 

*  Let  none,'  pursued  Madhusadan, 
'  confide  in  the  sea,  nor  in  whatever 
has  claws  or  horns,  or  who  carries 
deadly  weapons;  neither  in  a  woman, 
nor  in  a  king.' 

Whilst  the  Brahman  was  doubt- 
ing which  to  prefer,  and  rather  in- 
clining to  the  latter  sentiment,  a 
serpent  bit  the  beautiful  girl,  and 
in  a  few  hours  she  died. 

Stunned  by  this  awful  death,  the 
father  and  the  three  suitors  sat  for 
a  time  motionless.  They  then  arose, 
used  great  exertions,  and  brought 
all  kinds  of  sorcerers,  wise  men  and 
women  who  charm  away  poisons  by 
incantations.  These  having  seen 
the  girl  said,'  She  cannot  return  to 
life.'  The  first  declared,  *  A  person 
always  dies  who  has  been  bitten  by 
a  snake  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  fourteenth  days  of  the 
lunar  month.'  The  second  asserted, 
*•  One  who  has  been  bitten  on  a 
Saturday  or  a  Tuesday  does  not 
survive.'  The  third  opined,  *  Poison 
infused  during  a  ceiiain  six  lunar 
mansions    cannot    be   got  under.' 


A  village  Brahman  on  stated  oooasions  receiree  fees  from  all  the  TtUogenK 
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Qnoth  the  fourth,  ^One  who  has 
been  bitten  in  any  organ  of  sense, 
the  lower  lip,  the  cheek,  the  neck, 
or  the  stomach,  cannot  escape 
death.'  The  fifth  said,  *In  this 
case  even  Bramha,  the  Creator, 
could  not  restore  life — of  what  ac- 
count, then,  are  we  ?  Do  you  per- 
form the  funeral  rites  ;  we  will 
depart.' 

Thus  saying,  the  sorcery's  went 
their  way,  and  the  mourning  father 
took  up  his  daughter's  corpse  and 
caused  it  to  be  burnt,  in  the  place 
where  dead  bodies  are  usually  bumt^ 
and  returned  to  his  house. 

After  that  the  three  young  men 
said  to  one  another,  '  We  must  now 
seek  happiness  eLsewhere.  And 
what  better  can  we  do  than  obey 
the  words  of  Indra,  the  god  of  air, 
who  spake  thus  ? — 

' "  For  a  man  who  does  not  trarel 
about  there  is  no  felicity,  and  a 
good  man  who  stays  at  home  is  a 
bad  man.  Indra  is  the  friend  of 
him  who  travels.     Travel ! 

^  ''A  traveller's  legs  are  like  blos- 
soming branches,  and  he  himself 
grows  and  gathers  the  fruit.  All 
his  wrongs  vanish,  destroyed  by  his 
exertion  on  the  rosUlside.     Travel ! 

*  ^^  The  fortune  of  a  man  who  sits, 
sits  also ;  it  rises  when  he  rises  ;  it 
sleeps  when  he  sleeps;  it  moves 
well  when  he  moves.     Travel ! 

*  "  A  man  who  sleeps  is  like  the 
Iron  Age.  A  man  who  awakes  is 
Hke  the  Bronze  Age.  A  man  who 
rises  up  is  like  the  Silver  Age.  A 
man  who  travels  is  like  the  uolden 
Age.     Travel ! 

'  "  A  traveller  finds  honey ;  a  tra- 
veller finds  sweet  figs.  Look  at  the 
happiness  of  the  sun,  who  travel- 
ling never  tires.     Travel ! " ' 

Before  parting  they  divided  the 
relics  of  the  beloved  one,  and  then 
they  went  their  way. 
-  Tribikram,  having  separated  and 
tied  up  the  burnt  bones,  became  a 
Yaisheshika,  in  those  days  a  power- 
ful sect.  He  solemnly  forswore  the 
eight  .great  crimes,  namely :  eating 


at  night ;  slaying  any  animal ;  eat- 
ing the  fruit  of  trees  that  give  milk, 
or  pumpkins  or  young  bamboos; 
tasting  honey  or  flesh  ;  plundering 
the  wealth  of  others ;  taking  by 
force  a  married  woman ;  eating 
flowers,  butter,  or  cheese  ;  and  wor- 
shipping the  gods  of  other  religions. 
He  learned  that  the  highest  act  of 
virtue  is  to  abstain  from  doing  in- 
jury to  sentient  creatures ;  that 
crime  does  not  justify  the  destruc- 
tion of  life ;  and  that  kings,  as  the 
administrators  of  criminal  jostice, 
are  the  matest  of  sinners.  He  pro- 
fessed the  five  vows  of  total  absti- 
nence from  falsehood,  eating  flesh 
or  fish,  theft,  drinking  spirits,  and 
marriage.  He  bound  himself  to 
possess  nothing  beyond  a  white 
loin-cloth,  a  towel  to  wipe  the 
mouth,  a  beggar's  dish,  and  a  brush 
of  woollen  threads  to  sweep  the 
ground  for  fear  of  treading  on  in- 
sects. And  he  was  ordered  to  fear 
secular  afiairs;  the  miseries  of  a 
future  state;  the  receiving  from 
others  more  than  the  food  of  a  day 
at  once ;  all  accidents ;  provisions, 
if  connected  with  the  destmctioii  of 
animal  life;  death  and  disgrace; 
also  to  please  all,  and  to  obtain 
compassion  from  all. 

He  attempted  to  banish  his  love. 
He  said  to  himself,  •  Surely  it  was 
owing  only  to  my  pride  and  selfish- 
ness that  I  ever  looked  upon  a 
woman  as  capable  of  affording  ha^ 
piness ;  and  I  thought,  **  Ah !  ah  ! 
thine  eyes  roll  about  like  the  tail  of 
the  water  wag-tail,  thy  lips  resem- 
ble the  ripe  frait,  thy  bosom  is  like 
the  lotus  beds,  thy  form  is  resplen- 
dent as  gold  melted  in  a  crucible, 
the  moon  wanes  through  desire  to 
imitate  the  shadow  of  thy  &oe, 
thou  resemblest  the  pleasure-house 
of  Cupid ;  the  happiness  of  all  time 
is  concentrated  in  thee ;  a  touch 
from  thee  would  surely  give  life  to 
a  dead  image ;  at  thy  approach  a 
living  admirer  would  be  changed 
by  joy  into  a  lifeless  stone  ;  obtain- 
ing thee  I  can  face  all  the  horrors 
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of  war ;  and  were  I  pieroed  by 
sbowers  of  arrows,  one  glance  of 
thee  wonld  lieal  all  my  wounds." 

*My  mind  is  now  averted  fix)m 
the  world.  Seeing  her  I  say,  '*  Is 
this  the  form  by  which  men  are 
bewitched?  This  is  a  basket  co- 
vered with  skin  ;  it  contains  bones, 
flesh,  blood,  and  impurities.  The 
stupid  creature  who  is  captivated 
by  this — ^is  there  a  cannibal  feeding 
in  Currim  a  greater  cannibal  than 
he?  These  persons  call  a  thing 
made  up  of  impure  matter  a  face, 
and  drink  its  charms  as  a  drunkard 
swallows  the  inebriating  liquor  from 
his  cup.  The  blind,  infatuated 
beings !  Why  should  I  be  pleased 
or  displeased  with  this  body,  com- 
posed of  flesh  and  blood?  It  is 
my  duty  to  seek  him  who  is  the 
Lord  of  this  body,  and  to  disr^ard 
everything  whidi  gives  rise  either 
to  pleasure  or  to  pain.' 

Baman,  the  second  suitor,  tied 
up  a  bundle  of  his  beloved  one's 
ashes,  and  followed — somewhat  pre- 
maturely— the  precepts  of  the  great 
lawgiver  Manu*  '  When  the  &ther 
of  a  fionily  perceives  his  musdes 
becoming  flaccid,  and  his  hair  grey, 
and  sees  the  child  of  his  child,  let 
him  then  take  refuge  in  a  forest. 
Let  him  take  up  lus  consecrated 
fire  and  all  his  domestic  implements 
of  making  oblations  to  it,  and,  de- 
parting m>m  the  town  to  the  lonely 
wood,  let  him  dwell  in  it  with  com- 
plete power  over  his  organs  of  sense 
and  of  action.  With  many  sorts  of 
pure  food,  such  as  holy  sages  used 
to  eat,  with  green  herbs,  roots  and 
fruit,  let  him  perform  the  five  great 
sacraments,  introducing  them  with 
due  ceremonies.  Let  him  wear  a 
thick  antelope  hide,  or  a  vesture  of 
baric ;  let  him  bathe  evening,  and 
morning ;  let  him  suffer  the  hair  of 
his  head,  his  beard  and  his  nails  to 
grow  continually.  Let  him  slide 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
ground ;  or  let  him  stand  a  whole 
day  on  tiptoe ;  or  let  him  continue 
in  motion,  rising  and  sitting  alter- 


nately ;  but  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  and 
at  sunset,  let  him  go  to  the  waters 
and  bathe.  In  the  hot  season  let 
him  sit  exposed  to  five  fires,  four 
blazing  around  him,  with  the  sun 
above ;  in  the  rains,  let  him  stand 
uncovered,  without  even  a  mantle, 
and  where  the  clouds  pour  the 
heaviest  showers ;  in  the  cold  sea- 
son let  him  wear  damp  clothes,  and 
let  him  increase  by  degrees  the 
austerity  of  his  devotions.  Then, 
having  reposited  his  holy  fires,  as 
the  law  directs,  in  his  mind,  let  him 
live  without  external  fire,  without 
a  mansion/whoUy  silent,  feeding  on 
roots  and  fruit.' 

Meanwhile  Madhusadan,  the  third, 
having  taken  a  wallet  and  neck- 
band, became  a  jogi  (Yogi),  and 
began  to  wander  hir  and  wide,  living 
on  nothing  but  chaff*,  and  practising 
hi^  devotions.  In  order  to  see 
Bramha  he  attended  to  the  follow- 
ing duties :  i .  Hearing ;  2.  Medi- 
tation ;  3.  Fixing  theMnd ;  4.  Ab- 
sorbing the  Mind.  He  combated 
the  three  evils,  restlessness,  injuri- 
ousness,  vc^uptuousness,  by  settling 
the  Deity  in  his  spirit,  by  subject- 
ing his  senses,  and  by  destroying 
desire.  Thus  he  would  do  away 
with  the  illusion  (Maya)  which  con- 
ceals all  true  knowledge.  He  re- 
peated the  name  of  the  Deity  till  it 
appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
dry  light  or  glory.  Though  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  l^e,  that 
is,  with  affairs  belonging  to  a  body 
containing  blood,  bones,  and  im- 
purities ;  to  organs  which  are  bHnd, 
palsied,  and  frll  of  weakness  and 
error;  to  a  inind  filled  with  thirst, 
hunger,  sorrow,  in&tuation ;  to  con-* 
firmed  habits,  and  to  the  triuis  of 
former  biri^s ;  still  he  strove  not  to 
view  these  things  as  realities.  He 
made  a  companion  of  a  dog,  honour- 
ing it  with  his  own  food,  so  as  the 
better  to  think  on  spirit.  He  prac* 
tised  all  the  five  operations  con- 
nected with  the  vital  air,  or  air 
collected  in  ttie  body.  He  attended 
much*  to  pranayama,  or  the  gradual 
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anppression  of  breathings  and  he 
secured  fixedness  of  mind  as  follows. 
By  placing  his  sight  and  thoughts 
on  tiie  tip  of  his  nose  he  perceived 
smell ;  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  he 
realised  taste,  on  the  root  of  his 
tongue  he  knew  sound,  and  so 
forth.  He  practised  the  84  pos- 
tures (Asana),  raising  his  hand  to 
the  wonders  of  the  heayens,  till  he 
felt  no  longer  the  inconveniences  of 
heat  or  cold,  hunger  or  thirst.  He 
particularly  preferred  the  padma, 
or  lotus-posture,  which  consists  of 
bringing  the  feet  to  the  sides,  hold- 
ing the  right  in  the  left  hand  and 
the  left  in  the  right.  In  the  work 
of  suppressing  his  breath  he  per- 
mitted its  respiration  to  reach  at 
furthest  12  fingers'  breadth,  and 
gradually  diminished  the  distance 
from  his  nostrils  till  he  could  con- 
fine it  to  the  length  of  12  fingers 
from  his  nose,  and  even  after  re- 
straining it  for  some  time  he  would 
draw  it  from  no  greater  distance 
from  his  heart.  As  respects  time, 
he  boffan  by  restraining  inspiration 
for  20  seconds,  and  he  enlai^ed  this 
period  gradually  till  he  became  per- 
fect. He  sat  cross-legged,  closing 
with  his  fingers  all  the  avenues  of 
respiration,  and  he  practised  pritya- 
hara,  or  the  power  of  restraining 
the  members  of  the  body  and  mind, 
with  meditation  and  concentration, 
to  which  there  are  four  enemies, 
viz.  a  sleepy  heart,  human  passions, 
a  confused  mind,  and  attachment 
to  anything  but  the  one  Bramha. 
He  also  cultivated  yama,  that  is  in- 
offensiveness,  truth,  honesty,  the 
forsaking  of  all  evil  in  the  world, 
and  the  refusal  of  gifts  except  for 
sacrifice,  and  nihama,  i.  e.  purity 
relative  to  the  use  of  water  after 
defilement,  pleasure  in  everything 
whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity, 
renouncing  food  when  hungry,  and 
keeping  down  the  body.  Thus  de- 
livered from  these  four  enemies  of 
the  flesh,  he  resembled  the  unruffled 
flame  of  the  lamp,  and  by  Bramha- 
gnina^  or  meditating  on  the  Deily, 


placing  his  mind  on  the  sun,  moon, 
fire,  or  any  other  luminous  body, 
or  within  lus  heart,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  his  throat,  or  in  the  centre  of  his 
skull,  he  was  enabled  to  ascend 
from  gross  images  of  omnipotence 
to  the  works  and  the  divine  wisdom 
of  the  glorious  original. 

One  day  Madhusadan,  the  jc^ 
went  to  a  certain  house  for  food, 
and  the  householder  having  seen 
him  began  to  say,  *  Be  so  good  as 
to  take  your  food  here  this  day !' 
The  visitor  sat  down,  and  when  the 
victuals  were  ready,  the  host  caused 
his  feet  and  hancls  to  be  washed, 
and  leading  him  to  the  chanka,  or 
square  place  upon  which  meals  are 
served,  seated  him  and  sat  by  him. 
And  he  quoted  the  scripture :  *  No 
guest  must  be  dismissed  in  the 
evening  by  a  housekeeper:  he  is 
sent  by  the  returning  sun,  and 
whether  he  come  in  fit  season  or 
unseasonably,  he  must  not  sojourn 
in  the  house  without  entertainment  : 
let  me  not  eat  any  delicate  food, 
without  asking  my  guest  to  partake 
of  it :  the  satisfaction  of  a  guest 
will  assuredly  bring  the  housekeeper 
wealth,  reputation,  long  life,  and  a 
place  in  heaven.' 

The  householder's  wife  then  came 
to  serve  up  the  food,  rice  and  split 
peas  (Oajanus  indicus),  oil,  and 
spices,  all  cooked  in  a  new  earthen 
pot  with  pine  firewood.  Part  of 
the  meal  was  served  and  the  rest 
remained  to  be  served,  when  the 
woman's  little  child  began  to  cry 
aloud  and  to  catch  hold  of  its  mo- 
ther's dress.  She  endeavoured  to 
release  herself,  but  the  boy  would 
not  let  go,  and  the  more  she  coaxed 
the  more  he  cried,  and  was  obsti- 
nate. On  this  the  mother  became 
angry,  took  up  the  boy  and  threw 
him  upon  the  fire,  which  instantly 
burnt  him  to  ashes. 

Madhusadan,  the  jogi,  seeing 
this,  rose  up  without  eating.  The 
master  of  the  house  said  to  him, 
'Why  eatest  thou  not?'  He  rs- 
plied,  '  I  am  *'  atithi,"  that  is  to  say, 
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to  be  entertained  at  yonr  house,  but 
how  can  one  eat  under  the  roof  of 
a  person  who  has  committed  such  a 
Bakshasa-likeTdeyilish)  deed  ?  Is 
it  not  said,  **  He  who  does  not  go- 
vern his  passions,  lives  in  vain  ?" 
"A  foolish  Iciiigy  ft  person  puffed 
up  with  riches,  and  a  weak  child, 
desire  that  which  cannot  be  pro- 
cured." Also,  "A  king  destroys 
his  enemies,  even  when  flying ;  and 
the  touch  of  an  elephant,  as  well 
as  the  breath  of  a  serpent,  are  fatal; 
but  the  vncked  destroy  even  while 
lathing." ' 

Hearing  this,  the  householder 
smiled ;  presently  he  arose  and  went 
to  another  part  of  the  tenement, 
and  brought  back  with  him  a  book, 
treating  on  the  science  of  restoring 
the  dead  to  life  (SanjivnividyA). 
This  he  had  taken  fix>m  its  hidden 
place,  two  beams  almost  touching 
one  another  with  the  ends  in  the 
opposite  wall.  The  precious  volume 
was  in  single  leaves,  some  six  inches 
broad  by  treble  that  length,  and  the 
paper  was  stained  with  yellow  orpi- 
mont  and  the  juice  of  tamarind 
seeds  to  keep  away  insects. 

The  householder  opened  the  cloth 
containing  the  book,  untied  the  flat 
boards  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and 
took  out  from  it  a  charm.  Having 
repeated  this  '  mantra,'  with  many 
ceremonies  he  at  once  restored  the 
cluld  to  life,  saying,  '  Of  all  precious 
things,  knowledge  is  the  most  va- 
luable ;  other  ricmes  may  be  stolen, 
or  diminished  hv  expenditure,  but 
knowledge  is  mmiortal,  and  the 
greater  uie  expenditure  the  greater 
the  increase ;  it  can  be  shar^  with 
none,  and  it  defies  the  power  of  the 
thief.' 

The  jogiy  seerng  this  marvel,  took 
thought  in  his  heart,  '  If  I  could 
obtain  that  book,  I  would  restore 
my  beloved  to  life,  and  give  up  this 
course  of  uncomfortable  postures  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.'  With  this 
resolution  he  sat  down  to  his  food, 
and  remained  in  the  house. 

At  length  night  came,  and  afler 


a  time,  all  having  had  supper,  and 
gone  to  their  sleeping  places,  lay 
down.  The  jogi  sJso  went  to  rest 
in  one  part  of  the  house,  but  did 
not  allow  sleep  to  close  his  eyes. 
When  he  thought  that  a  fair  part 
of  the  hours  of  darkness  had  sped, 
and  that  all  were  deep  in  slumber, 
then  he  got  up  yeiy  quietly,  and 
going  into  the  room  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  he  took  down  the  book 
from  the  b^un  ends  and  went  hiff 
ways.  • 

Madhusadan,  the  jogi,  went 
straight  to  the  place  where  the 
beautiful  Sweet  Jasmine  had  been 
burned.  There  he  found  his  two 
rivals  sitting  talking  together  and 
comparing  experiences.  They  re- 
cognised him  at  once,  and  cried 
aloud  to  him,  '  Brother !  thou  also 
hast  been  wandering  over  the  world ; 
tell  us  this — hast  thou  learned  any- 
thing which  can  profit  us  P'  He 
replied,  *  I  have  learned  the  science 
of  restoring  the  dead  to  life ;'  upon 
which  they  both  exclaimed, '  If  thou 
hast  really  learned  such  knowledge^ 
restore  our  beloved  to  Hfe.' 

Ma&usadan  proceeded  to  make 
his  incantations,  despite  terrible 
sights  in  the  air,  the  cries  of  jackals, 
owls,  crows,  cats,  asses,  vultures, 
dogs,  and  lizards,  and  the  wrath  of 
innumerable  invisible  beings,  such 
as  messen^rs  of  Yama  (Pluto)» 
ffhosts,  devils,  demons,  imps,  fiends, 
devas,  succubi,  and  others.  All  the 
three  lovers  drawing  blood  from 
their  own  bodies  offered  it  to  the 
goddess  Ghandi,  repeating  the  fol- 
lowing incantation,  *  Hail !  supreme 
delusion !  Hail !  goddess  of  the 
universe !  Hail !  thou  who  fulfillest 
the  desires  of  all.  May  I  presume 
to  offer  thee  the  blood  of  my  body  j 
and  wilt  thou  deign  to  accept  it, 
and  be  propitious  towards  me !' 

They  then  made  a  burnt-offering 
of  their  flesh,  and  each  one  prayed, 
'  Grant  me,  O  goddess  !  to  see  the 
maiden  alive  again,  in  proportion  to 
the  fervency  with  which  I  present 
thee  with  mine  ovm  flesh,  invoking 
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thee  to  be  propitioiiB  to  me.  Salur 
tation  to  tli^  again  and  again,  under 
l^e  mjsterions  syllable  ang !  ang !' 

Then  thej  made,  a  heap  of  the 
bones  and  the  ashes,  w^ich  had 
been  carefdUj  kept  by  Tribikraiqa 
and  Baman.  As  the  jogi  Madha- 
sadan  proceeded  with  his  incanta- 
tion, a  white  vapour  arose  from  the 
ground,  and,  gitulually  condensing, 
assumed  a  perispiritual  form — the 
fluid  envelope  of  the  soul.  The  three 
spectators  felt  their  blood  freeze  as- 
the  bones  and  the  ashes  were  gra- 
dually absorbed  into,  the  before 
shadowy  shape,  and  they  were  re- 
atored  to  themselves  only  when  the 
maiden  Madhuvati  begged  to  be 
taken  home  to  her  mother. 

Then  Kama,  god  of  love,  blinded 
them,  and  they  began  fiercely  to 
quarrel  about  who  should  have  the 
beautiful  maid.  Each  waited  to 
be  her  sole  master.  Tribikram  de- 
clared the  bones  to  be  the  great 
£Btct  of  the  incantation;  Baman 
swore  by  the  ashes;  and  Madhu- 
sadan  laughed  them  both  to  scorn. 
No  one  could  decide  the  dispute; 
the  wisest  doctors  were  all  non- 
plussed ;  and  as  for  the  raja — well ! 
we  do  not  go  for  wit  or  wisdom  to 
kings.  I  wonder  if  the  great  Raja 
Yikram  could  decide  which  person 
the  woman  belonged  to  ? 

*To  Baman,  the,  man  who  kept 
her  a^es,  fellow  1'  exclaimed  the 
hero,  not  a  little  offended  by  the 
free  remark^  of  the  fiend. 

'  Yet»'  rejoined  the  Baital  impu- 
dently, *  if  Tribikram  had  not  pre- 
served her  bones  how  could  she 
ha,ve  been  restored  to  life  F  And  if 
Madhusadan  had  not  learned  the 
science  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life 
how  could  she  have  been  revivified  ? 
At  least,  so  it  seems  to  me.  But 
perhaps  ypur  royal  wisdom  m^y 
explain.' 

*  Devil!'  said  the  king  angrily, 
*  Tribikram,  who  preserved  her 
bones,  by  that  act  placed  himself  in 
the  position  of  her  son;  therefore 
he  could  not  marry  her.     Madhu- 


sadan, who,  restoring ;  her  to  Hfe, 
gave  her  life,  was  evidentiy  a  Either 
to  her ;  he  could  not,  then,  become 
her  husband.  Therefore  she  waa 
the  wife  of  Baman,  whq'  had  ool* 
lected  her  ashes.' 

*  I  am  happy  to  see,  O  king,'  ex- 
claimed the  Vampire,  *  that,  in  spite 
of  my  presentiments,  we  are  not  to 
part  company  just  yet.  These  little 
trips  I  hold  to  be»  like  lovers' 
quarrels,  the  prelvde  to  oloser  union. 
With  your  leave  we  will  still  {Krac* 
tise  a  little  suspension.' 

And  so  saying,  the  Baital  again 
ascended  the  tree,  and  was  sus- 
pended there. 

*  Would  it  not  be  better,'  thought 
the  monarch,  alter  recApturing  and 
shouldering  the  fegitive,  *  for  me 
to  sit  down  this  time  and  listen  to 
tjie  fellow's  story?  Perhaps  the 
double  exercise  of  walking  and 
thinking  con^ises  me.' 

With  this  idea  Vikrtan  placed 
his  bundle  upon  the  grouiid,  well 
tied  up  with  turban  and  waistband ; 
then  ha  seat^ed  himself  orosa-legged 
before  it^  and  bade  his  son  do  the 
same. 

The  Vampire  strongly  objected 
to  this  measure,  as  it  was  contraiy, 
he  asserted,  to  the  covenant  be- 
tween him,  and  the .  n^a.  Vikram 
replied  by  citing  the  veiy  words 
of  the  agreement,  proving  that 
there  was  no  allusioi^  to  walking  or 
sitting. 

Then  the  Baital  b^oa^de  sulky, 
and  swore  that  he  ^ould  not  utter 
another  word.  But  he,  too,  was 
bound  by  the  chain  of  destiny. 
Presently  he  opened  his  lips,  witibi 
the  normal  prelude  that  he  was 
about  to  tell  a  true  tale. 


THE  VAMPIRB'S  SEVENTH  STORY. 

SHOWING  THE   EXCBBDINa  FOLLY  OF 

MANY  WISE   POOLS. 

The  Baital  resumed. 
Of  all  the.  learned  Brahmans  in 
the  lealmedest  university  of  OiU&r 
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(Bengal)  none  wais  bo  celebrated  as 
Vishnu  Swami  He  could  write, 
verse  as  well  as  prose  in  dead  Ian- 
goages,  not  very  correctly,  but  still, 
better  than  all  his  fellows — which 
oonstitated  him  a  distinguished 
writer.  He  had  history,  theosophy, 
and  the  four  Yedas  or  Scriptures  at 
his  fingers'  ends,  he  was  skilled  in 
the  argpite  science  of  Nyasa  or  Dis- 
putation, his  mind  was  a  mine  of 
Pauranic  or  cosmogonico-traditional , 
lore,  handed  down  from  the  ancient 
&thers  to  the  modem  fathers :  and 
he  had  written  bulky  commentaries, 
exhausting  all  that  tongue  of  man 
has  to  say,  upon  the  obscure  text  of 
some  old  philosopher  whose  works 
upon  eihios,  poetry  and  rhetoric 
were  supposed  by  tiie  sages  of  Gaur 
to  contain  the  germs  of  everything 
knowable.  His  fame  went  over  all 
the  country ;  yes,  from  country  to 
country.  He  was  a  sea  of  ezoellent 
qualities,  the  father  and  mother  of 
Brahmanfl,  cows  and  women,  and; 
the  horror  of  loose  persons,  cut- . 
throats,  courtiers  and  courtesans. 
As  a  bene&ctor  he  was  equal  to 
Kama,  most  liberal  of  heroes.  In 
r^^ard  to  truth  he  was  equal  to  the 
tenacious  king  Yudhishtira. 

True,  he  wa9  sometimes  at  a  loss 
to  spell  a  common  word  in  his 
noiother  tongue,  and  whilst  he  knew 
to  a  fingerbreadth  how  many  palms 
and  paces  the  sun,  the  moon  and 
fdl  the  stars  are  distant  from  the 
earthy  he  would  have  been  puszled 
to  tell  you  where  the  region  called 
Yavana^  lies.  Whilst  he  conld 
enumerate,  in  strict  chronological 
succession,  every  important  event 
that  happened  five  or  six  million 
years  belore  he  was  born,  he  was 
profoundly  ignorant  of  those  that 
occurred  in  his  own  day.  And 
once  he  asked  a  friend  seriooBly,  if 


a  eat  let  lo6se  in  the  jungle  would 
not  in  time  become  a  tigidv  ?        , .   . 

Yet  did  all  the  members  of  alma 
mater  Easi,  pundits^  as  well  as 
students,  look  with  awe  upon 
Yishnu  Swami's  livid  cheeks,  and 
laek-lusla^  eyes,  grimed  hands  and 
soiled  cottons. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  wise 
and  pious  Brahmanio  peer  had  four 
sons  whom  he  brought  up  in  the 
strictest  and  most  serious  way. . 
They  were  taught  to  repeat  their 
prayers  long  b^ore  they  understood 
a  word  of  them,  and  wlien  they 
reached  the  age  of  four^  they  had 
read  a  variety  of  hymns  and  spiri- 
tual songs.  Then  they  were  set  to 
learn  by  heart  precepts  that  incul- 
cate 3acred  duties,  and  arguments 
relating  to  theology,  abstract  and 
concrete. 

Their  fkther,  who  was  also  their: 
tutor,  sedulously  cnltiv^ted,  as  all 
the    best    works    upon    education 
advise,    their    implicit   obedience, 
humble  respect^  warm  attachmeut^ 
and    the    virtues    and    sentiments 
generally.   He  praised  them  secretly 
and  reprehended  them  openly,  to 
exercise  their  humility.    He  derided 
their    looks,    and    dressed    them 
coarsely, '  to  preserve   them    from  . 
vanity  and  conceit.    Whenever  iJaey . 
anticipated  a  *  treat, '  he  punctually . 
cHsappointed  them,  to  teach  them^ 
self-denial.      Often  when   he  had 
promised  them  a  present,  he  would 
revoke,:  not  break  his  word,  in  order 
that  discipline  might  have  a  name 
and  habitat  in  his  household.    And 
knowing  by  experience  how  much 
stronger  than  love  is  fear,  he  fre^ 
quently  threatened,   browbeat  and. 
overawed  them  with  the  rod  and 
the  tongue,  with  the  terrors  of  this 
world,  and  with  the  horrors  of  the 
next,;  that  the^.  might  be  kept  in 


>  The  Ia^d  of  Greece. 

'  SavBQs,  professors.  So  in  the  old  saying,  'Hanto,  Pundit  Sans&sa. — ^Alas!  the 
world  is  learned ! '    This  a  little  antedates  the  well  known  schoolmaster. 

s  Children, are. oommoqly  $ent  Ui  aehopl  a^  the-oge  of  .^ye...  Girls,  are  not  taught. to 
read,  under  the  common  idea  that  they  will  become  widows  if  they  do.  *     ^^ 
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the  right  way  by  dread  of  fiJling 
into  the  bottomlees  pits  that  boond 
it  on  both  aides. 

At  the  age  of  six  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ghatoshpatifi  or  school. 
Every  morning  the  teacher  and  his 
pnpiU  assembled  in  the  hnt  where 
the  different  classes  were  called  np 
by  tonis.  They  laboured  till  noon, 
and  were  allowed  only  two  honrs, 
half  the  usoal  time,  for  bathing, 
eating,  sleep  and  worship,  which 
took  np  half  the  period.  At  3  p.m. 
they  resumed  their  labours,  repeat- 
ing to  the  tutor  what  they  had 
learned  b^  heart,  and  listening  to 
the  meanmg  of  it :  this  lasted  till 
twilight.  They  tben  worshipped, 
ate  and  drank  for  an  hour :  after 
this  came  a  return  of  study,  re- 
peating the  day's  lessons,  till  i  o  p.m. 

In  their  rare  days  of  ease — for  the 
learned  priest,  mindful  of  the  words 
of  the  wise,  did  not  wish  to  dull 
them  by  everlasting  work — they 
were  enjoined  to  disport  themselves 
with  the  gravity  and  the  decorum 
that  befit  young  Samditats,  not  to 
engage  in  night  frolics,  not  to  use 
free  jests  or  light  expressions,  not 
to  draw  pictures  on  the  walls,  not 
to  eat  honey,  flesh,  and  sweet  sub- 
stances turned  acid,  not  to  talk  to 
little  girls  at  the  well-side,  on  no 
account  to  wear  sandals,  carry  an 
umbrella,  or  handle  a  die  even  for 
love,  and  by  no  means  to  steal  their 
neighbours'  mangos. 

Ajb  they  advanced  in  years  their 
attention  during  work  time  was 
unremittingly  directed  to  the  Yedas. 
Worldly  studies  were  almost  ex- 
cluded, or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
whenever  worldly  studies  were 
brought  upon  the  carpet^  they  were 
so  evil  entreated,  that  they  well 
nigh  lost  all  form  and  feature. 
Hutory  became  'The    Annals    of 


India  on  Brahminical  Principles,' 
opposed  to  the  Buddhistical ;  geo- 
graphy '  The  Lands  of  the  Yedu,' 
none  other  being  deemed  worthy  of 
notice ;  and  law,  *  The  Institutes  of 
Mann,'  then  ahnost  obsolete,  despite 
thoir  exceeding  sanctity. 

But  Jatu-harini*  had  evidently 
changed  these  children  before  they 
were  bom;  and  Shani  must  have 
been  in  the  ninth  mansion  when 
th^  came  to  light 

!Bach  youth  as  he  attained  the 
mature  age  of  twelve  was  formi^y 
entered  at  the  University  of  Kasi, 
where  without  loss  of  time,  the  first 
became  a  gambler,  the  second  a 
confirmed  libertine,  the  third  a 
thief,  and  the  fourth  a  high  Bud- 
dhist, or  in  other  words  an  utter 
atheist. 

Here  King  Vikram  frowned  at  his 
son,  a  hint  that  he  had  better  not 
behave  himself  as  the  children  of 
highly  moral  and  religious  parents 
usually  do.  The  young  prince 
understood  him,  and  briefly  re- 
marking that  such  things  were 
common  in  distinguished  Brahman 
families,  asked  the  Baital  what  he 
meant  by  the  word  '  Atheist  ? ' 

Of  a  truth  (answered  theVampire) 
it  is  most  difficult  to  explain.  The 
sages  assign  to  it  tluree  or  four 
several  meanings:  first,  one  who 
denies  that  the  gods  exist ;  second- 
ly, one  who  owns  that  the  gods 
exist  but  denies  that  they  busy 
themselves  with  human  affairs;  and 
thirdly,  one  who  believes  in  the 
gods  and  in  their  providence,  but 
also  believes  that  they  are  eaojlj 
to  be  set  aside.  Similarly  some 
atheists  derive  all  things  from  dead 
and  unintelligent  matter ;  others 
from  matter  living  and  energetic 
but  without  sense  or  will ;  oSiers 
from  matter  with  forms  and  quaH- 


>  HeaniDg  the  place  of  reading  the  four  Shastras. 

*  A  certain  goddess  who  plays  tricks  with  mankind.  If  a  son  when  grown  np  act 
differentlj  from  what  his  parents  did,  people  say  that  he  has  been  changed  in  the 
womb. 

Shani  is  the  planet  Satnm,  which  has  an  exceedingly  baleM  influence  in  India  as 
elsewhere. 
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ties  generable  and  conceptible ;  and 
others  from  a  plastic  and  methodical 
nature.  Thus  the  Vishnu  Syramis 
of  the  world  have  invested  the  sub- 
ject with  some  confusion.  The 
simple,  that  is  to  say,  the  mass  of 
mortality,  have  confounded  that 
coniusion  by  reproachfully  applying 
the  word  to  those  whose  opinions 
differ  materially  from  their  own. 

But  I  being  at  present,  perhaps 
happily  for  myself,  a  Vampire,  and 
having,  just  now,  none  of  these 
human  or  inhuman  ideas,  meant 
simply  to  say  that  the  pious  priest's 
fourth  son  being  great  at  second 
and  small  in  the  matter  of  first 
causes,  adopted  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent the  doctrines  of  the  philoso- 
phical Banddhas.  ^  Nothing  accord- 
ing to  him  exists  but  the  five  ele- 
ments, earth,  water,  fire,  air  (or 
wind),  and  vacuum,  and  from  the 
last  proceeded  the  penultimate  and 
so  forth.  With  the  sage  Patan- 
jali,  he  held  the  tmiverse  to  have 
the  power  of  perpetual  progression.^ 
He  called  matra  (matter),  which  is 
an  eternal  and  infinite  principle, 
beginningless  and  endless.  Orga- 
nisation, intelligence,  and  design, 
he  opined,  are  inherent  in  mat- 
ter as  growth  is  in  a  tree.  He 
did  not  believe  in  soul  or  spirit  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  detected  in 
the  body,  and  because  it  was  a  de- 
parture from  physiological  analogy. 
The  idea  *  I  am,'  according  to  him, 
was  not  the  identification  of  spirit 
with  matter,  but  a  product  of  the 
mutation  of  matter  in  this  cloud-like 
error-formed  world.  He  believed  in 
substance  (Sat)  and  scoffed  at  un- 
substance  (Asat).  He  asserted  the 
subtlety  and  globularity  of  atoms 
-which  are  uncreate.  He  made 
mind  and  intellect  a  mere  secretion 
of  the  brain,  or  rather  words  ex- 
pressing not  a  thing,  but  a  state  of 


things.  RfCason  was  to  him  deve- 
loped instinct,  and  life  an  element 
of  the  atmosphere  affecting  certain 
organisms.  He  held  good  and  evil 
to  be  merely  geographical  and  chro- 
nological expressions,  and  he  opined 
that  what  is  called  evil  is  mostly  an 
active  and  transitive  form  of  good. 
Law  was  his  great  Creator  of  all 
things,  but  he  refused  a  creator  of 
law  because  such  a  creator  would 
require  another  creator,  and  so  on 
in  a  quasi-interminable  series  up  to 
absuidity.  This  reduced  his  law  to 
a  manner  of  haphazard.  To  those 
who  arguing  against  it  asked  him 
their  favourite  question,  How  often 
might  a  man  after  he  had  jumbled 
a  set  of  letters  in  a  bag  fling  them 
out  upon  -the  ground  before  they 
would  fall  into  an  exact  poem  ?  he 
replied  that  the  calculation  was  be- 
yond his  arithmetic,  but  that  the 
man  had  only  to  jumble  and  fling 
long  enough  inevitably  to  arrive  at. 
that  end.  He  rejected  the  neces- 
sity as  well  as  the  existence  of  reve- 
lation, and  he  did  not  credit  the- 
miracles  of  Krishna,  because,  ac^ 
cording  to  him,  nature  never  sus- 
pends her  laws,  and,  moreover,  he 
had  never  seen  aught  supernatural. 
He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  maha« 
pralaya,  or  the  great  destruction, 
for  as  the  world  had  no  beginning, 
so  it  will  have  no  end.  He  objected 
to  absorption,  fecetiously  observing 
with  the  sage  Jamadagni,  that  it 
was  pleasant  to  eat  sweetmeats, 
but  that  for  his  part  he  did  not 
wish  to  become  the  sweetmeat 
itself.  He  would  not  believe  that 
Vishnu  had  formed  the  universe 
out  of  the  wax  in  his  ears.  He- 
positively  asserted  that  trees  are  not. 
bodies  in  which  the  consequences; 
of  merit  and  demerit  are  received. 
Nor  would  he  conclude  that  to  men 
were  attached  rewards  and  punish- 


1  The  Eleatic  or  Materialistic  school  of  Hindu  philosophy,  which  agrees  to  explode 
an  intelligent  separate  First  Cause. 

•  The  writings  of  this  school  give  an  excellent  view  of  the  *  progressive  system/ 
which  has  popularly  been  asserted  to  be  a  modem  idea.  But  Hindu  philosophy  seems 
to  have  exhausted  eveiy  fancy  that  can  spring  from  the  brain  of  man. 
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ments  from  all  eternity.  He  made 
Hght  of  the  sanskara,  or  sacrament. 
^Q  admitted  Sat^  Baja,  and 
Tama,^  bnt  only  as  properties  of 
matter.  He  acknowledged  gross 
matter  (sthnla-sharir),  and  atomic 
matter  (shn Vshma-sliarir) ,  but  not 
linga-sharir,  or  the  archetype  of 
bodies.  To  doubt  all  things  was 
the  foundation  of  his  theory,  and  to 
scoff  at  aU  who  would  not  doubt 
was  the  comer-stone  of  his  prac- 
tice. In  debate  he  preferred  logical 
and  mathematical  grounds,requiring 
a  categorical  '  because '  in  answer 
to  his  *  why  ?  *  He  was  full  of  mo- 
raliiy  and  natural  religion,  which 
some  say  ib  no  religion  at  eJL  He 
gained  the  name  of  atheist  by  de- 
claring  with  Gotama  that  there  are 
innumerable  worlds,  that  the  earth 
hasnothing  beneath  it  but  the  cir- 
cumambient air,  and  that  the  core 
of  the  globe  is  incandescent.  And 
he  was  called  a  practical  atheist — ^a 
worse  form,  i4)parently — ^for  sup- 
porting the  following  dogma :  *  that 
though  creatiou  may  attest  that  a 
creator  has  been,  it  suppHes  no 
eyidence  to  prove  that  a  creator 
still  exists.'  On  which  occasion, 
Shiromani,  a  nonploased  theolo- 
gian, asked  him,  '  By  whom  and  for 
what  purpose  wast  thou  sent  on 
earth?'  The  youth  scoffed  at  the 
word  *  sent, '  and  replied,  '  Not 
being  thy  Supreme  Intelligence^ 
or  Infinite  Nih^fy,  I  am  unable  to 
explain  the  phenom^ion.'  Upon 
which  he  quoted — 
How  sunk  in  darkneaa  Oaur  must  be 
Whose  guide  is  blind  Shiromaxd  I 

At  length  it  so  happened  that 
the  four  yonng  men,  having  fre- 
quently been  surprised  in  flagrant 
delict^  were  summoned  to  the 
dread  presenoe  of  the  university 
eurus,^  who  addressed  ^  them  as 
fellows : — 


^  There  are  four  different  cha- 
racters in  the  world :  he  who  per- 
fectly obeys  the  commands;  he 
who  practises  the  commands,  but 
follows  evil;  he  who  does  neither 
good  nor  evil ;  and  he  who  does 
nothing  but  evil.  The  third  cha- 
racter, it  is  observed,  is  also  an 
offender,  for  he  neglects  that  which 
he  ought  to  observe.  But  ye  all 
belong  to  the  fourth  category.* 

Then  turning  to  the  elder  they 
said: 

*  In  works  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  government  it  is  advised, 
''Cut  off  the  gambler's  nose  and 
ears,  hold  up  his  name  to  public 
contempt^  and  drive  him  out  of  the 
country,  that  he  may  thus  become 
an  example  to  others.  For  they 
who  play  must  more  often  lose  than 
win;  and  losing,  they  must  either 
not  pay  or  pay.  In  the  former 
case  they  forfeit  caste,  in  the  latter 
they  utterly  reduce  themselFes. 
And  though  a  gambler's  wife  and 
children  are  in  the  house,  do  not 
consider  them  to  be  so,  sinoe  it  is 
not  known  when  they  will  be  lost.' 
Thus  he  is  left  in  a  state  of  perfect 
not-twoness  (soHtude),  and  he  will 
be  reborn  in  hell."  0  young  man ! 
thou  hast  set  a  bad  example  to 
others,  therefore  shalt  thou  im- 
mediately exchange  tiiis  university 
for  a  country  life*' 

Then  they  spoke  to  the  second 
offender  thus : — 

'  The  wise  shun  woman,  who  can 
£Ei8cinate  a  man  in  .the  twinkling  of 
an  eye ;  but  the  fooHsh,  conoeiving 
an  affection  for  her,  forfeit  in.  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure/ their  truthful- 
ness, reputation,  and  good  disposi- 
tion, their  way  of  life  and  mode  of 
thought,  their  vows  and  their  re- 
ligion. And  to  such  the  advice  of 
their  spiritual  teachers  comes  amiss, 
whilst  they  make  others,  as  bad  as 


>  Tama  is  the  natural  state  of  matter,  Kc^'a  is  passion  acting  upon  nature,  and  Satira 
is  excellence.    These  are  the  three  qualities  (yunas)  of  matter. 

*  Spiritual  preceptors  and  learned  men. 

'  Under  certain  limitations,  gambling  is  allowed  by  Hindu  laW,  and  the  winner  has 
power  over  the  person  and  property  of  the  loser.    No  '  debts  of  honour'  in  Hindostan ! 
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themselves.  For  it  is  said,  **  He 
who  has  lost  all  sense  of  shame, 
fears  not  to  disgrace  another ; "  and 
there  is  the  proverb,  "A  wild  cat 
that  devours  its  own  young  is  not 
likely  to  let  a  rat  escape ; "  there- 
fore must  thou  too,  O  young  man  J 
quit  this  seat  of  learning  with  all 
possible  expedition.' 

The  young  man  proceeded  to 
justify  himself  by  quotatiofns  from 
the  lila-shaittra,  his  tezt^book,  by 
citing  snch  lines : 


Fortune  favours  folly  aQd  force,- 

and  by  advising  elderly  professors 
to  improve  their  skill  m  the  peace 
and  war  of  love.  But  they  drove 
him  out  With  exectations: 

As  sagely  and  as  solemnly  did 
the  pundits  axLd  the  gums  repr6ve 
the  thief  and  the  atheist,  but  they^ 
did  not  dispense  the  words  of  wis- 
dom in  equal  proportions. '  They 
warned  the  formerr  that'  p^tiy 
larceny  is  pilnishabld  with  fine, 
theft  on  a  larger  scale  with  mutila- 
tion of  tlie  hand,  and  i^obbery,  when 
detected  in  the  act;  with  loss  of 
Hfe;^  that  iov  cutting  purses,  or 
snatohing  them  out  xst  a  man's 
waistclo&,^  the  first  penalty  is 
chopping'  ojQT  the  fing^ers,  the  second 
is  the  loss  6f  the  hatid^  ahd  the 
third  is  death.  Then  they  called 
him  a  dishonour  to  the  college, 
and  they  said,  *Thou  art  as  a  wo- 
man, the  greatest  of  plunderers ; 
other  robbers  purloin  property 
which  is  worthless,  thou  stealest 
the  best;  they  plunder  in  the 
night,  thou  in  the  day,'  and  so 
forth.  They  told  him  tha/t  he  was 
I  a  fellow  who  had  reeid  his  Ohauriya 
^  Vidya  to  mon^  purpose  than  his 
ritual.*  And  they  drove  him  from 
the  door  as  he  in  his  shaitielessness 


began  to  quote  i^xta  about  the  four 
approved  ways  of  housebreaking, 
namely,  picking  out  burnt  briclM, 
cuttiiig  through  unbaked  bricks, 
throwing  vrater  on  a  mud  wall,  and 
boring  one  of  wood  witii  a  centre- 
bit. 

But  they  spent  six  mortal  hours 
in  convicting  the  atheidt,  whose 
abominatiolis  they  refhted  by  every 
possible  argumentation;  by  iiC'TT 
ence,  by  comparisoli,  and  by  sounP^^j 
by  Sruti  and  SinrilS,  i.e.  revcl^' 
tional  and  traditional,  rational 
evidential,  physical  and  metabhy- 
siccd;  analytical  and  synthetical, 
philosophical  and  philological,  his- 
torical, and  so  forth.  But  they 
found  aU  their  endeaVotirsp  vain: 
'For,'  it  is  said,  •  a  man  who 
has  lost  all  shame^'who  can  talk 
withotit  sense,  and  who  tries  to 
cheat  his  opponent,  will  never 
g6t  tired,  ftnd  will  never  be  ^ut 
down.'  He  declared  that  a  non-ad 
was  for  more  probable  than 'a 
monad  (the  active  principle),  or 
the  duad  (the  passive  principle  or 
matter).  He  compared  their  faith 
with  a  bubble  in  the  watel*,  of 
which  we  ©an  neter' predicate  that 
it  doeft  exist  or  it  doesubt.  It  is, 
he  said^  iimreal,  as  when  the  thirsiy 
mistakes  the  meadow  mist  ^r' a 
pool  of  Wateri  He  proved  the 
eternity  of  sound.*  '■  He  impttdently 
recounted  and  jnsi^ed  'aH  *the 
villanies  of  the  Vamachari  br  left- 
handed  sects.  He  told  them  that 
they  had  taken  an  ass'e  load  of 
religion,  and  had  better  apply  *  to 
honest  industry.  He  fell  foul  of 
the  gods ;  accused  Yama  of  kicking 
his  own  mother,  Indra  of  tempting 
the  wife  of  his  spirituid  guide,  and 
Shiva  of  associating  wilJb:  low  wo- 
men.   Thus,  he  said,  no  one  can 


*  Qacftations  from  standard  works  on  Hindu  criminal  law,  which  in  some  points  at 
least  is  abnost  as  absurd  as  our  civilised  codes. 

'  Hindus  cany  their  money  tied  up  in  a.  kind  of  edieet,  whioh  is  wound  round  the 
waist  and  thrown  over  the  shoulder. 

*  A  thieves'  manual  in  the  Sanskrit  tongue ;  it  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  a  '  Scripture.' 

*  All  sounds,  say  the  Hindus,  are  of  siimlar  origin,  and  they  do  not  die ;  if  they  did, 
they  could  not  be  remembered.  "  ,g.^,^^^  ^^  GoO^Ic 
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respect  them.  Do  not  we  say  when 
it  thunders  awftdly,  *the  rascally 
gods  are  dying ! '  And  when  it  is 
too  wet,  *  these  villain  gods  are 
sending  too  much  rain?'  Briefly 
the  yonng  Brahman  replied  to  and 
harangued  them  all  so  imperti- 
nently, if  not  pertinently,  that  they, 
waxing  angry,  fell  upon  him  with 
their  staves,  and  drove  him  out  of 
Mocmbly. 

wftthen  the  four  thriftless  youths 
ti^umed  home  to  their  father,  who 
i'^  his  just  indignation  had  urged 
their  oisgrace  upon  the  pandits 
and  gurus,  otherwise  these  digni- 
taries would  never  have  resorted  to 
such  extreme  measures  with  so  dis- 
tinguished a  house.  He  took  the 
opportunity  of  turning  them  out 
upon  the  world,  until  such  time  as 
they  might  be  able  to  show  sub- 
stantial signs  of  reform.  *  For,*  he 
said,  *  those  who  have  read  science 
in  their  boyhood,  and  who  in 
youth,  agitated  by  evil  passions, 
have  remained  in  the  insolence  of 
ignorance,  feel  regret  in  their  old 
age,  and  are  consumed  by  the  fire 
of  avarice.'  In  order  to  supply 
them  with  a  motive  for  the  task 
proposed,  he  stopped  their  monthly 
allowance.  But  he  added,  if  they 
would  repair  to  the  neighbouring 
university  of  Jayasthal,  and  there 
show  themselves  someihing  better 
than  a  disgrace  to  their  family,  he 
would  direct  their  maternal  uncle 
to  supply  them  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  food  and  raiment. 

In  vain  the  youths  attempted, 
with  sighs  and  tears  and  threats  of 
suicide,  to  soften  the  paternal  heart. 
He  was  inexorable  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  after  wondering 
away  the  wonder  with  which  he 
regarded  his  own  failure,  he  felt 
that  a  stigma  now  attached  to  the 
name  of  the  pious  and  learned 
Vishnu  Swami,  whose  lectures  upon 
'  Management  during  Teens '  and 
whose  *  Brahman  Young  Man's  Own 


Book  *  had  become  standard  works. 
Secondly,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  he 
determined  to  omit  nothing  that 
might  tend  to  reclaim  the  repro- 
bates. As  regards  the  monthly 
allowance  being  stopped,  the  reve- 
rend man  had  become  every  year  a 
little  fonder  of  his  purse :  he  had 
hoped  that  his  sons  would  have 
qualified  themselves  to  take  pupils, 
and  thus  achieve  for  themselves, 
as  he  phrased  it,  'a  genteel  inde- 
pendence ;  *  whilst  they  openly  de- 
rided the  career,  calling  it  'an 
admirable  provision  for  the  more 
indigent  members  of  the  middle 
classes.'  For  which  reason  he 
referred  them  to  their  maternal 
uncle,  a  man  of  known  and  remark- 
able penuriousness. 

The  four  ne*er-do-weels,  foresee- 
ing what  awaited  them  at  Jayasthal, 
deferred  it  as  a  last  resource ;  deter- 
mining  first  to  see  a  little  Hfe,  and 
to  push  their  way  in  the  world, 
before  condemning  themselves  to 
the  tribulations  of  reform. 

They  tried  to  live  without  a 
monthly  allowance,  and  notably  they 
failed;  it  was  squeezing,  as  men 
say,  oil  from  sand.  The  gambler, 
having  no  capital,  and,  worse  stiU, 
no  credit,  lost  Iwo  or  three  su- 
vemas  ^  at  play  and  could  not  pay 
them ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  soundly  beaten  with  iron-shod 
staves,  and  was  nearly  compelled 
by  the  keeper  of  the  hell  to  sell 
himself  into  slavery.  Thus  he  be- 
came disgusted ;  and  telling  his 
brethren  that  they  would  find  him 
at  Jayasthal,  he  departed  with  the 
intention  of  studying  wisdom. 

A  month  afterwards  came  ihe 
libertine's  turn  to  be  disappointed. 
He  could  no  longer  afford  fine  new 
clothes ;  even  a  well  washed  coat 
was  beyond  his  means.  He  had 
reckoned  upon  his  handsome  fiEtce, 
and  he  hsul  matured  a  plan  for 
laying  various  elderly  conquests 
under  contribution.     Judge,  there- 


*  Gold  pieces. 
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fore,  his  disgust  when  all  the 
women — high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  old  and  young,  ugly  and 
beautiful — seeing  the  end  of  his 
waistcloth  thrown  empiy  over  his 
shoulder,  passed  him  in  the  streets 
without  even  deigning  a  look.  The 
veiy  shopkeepers'  wives  who  once 
had  adored  his  moustachio  and  had 
never  ceased  talking  of  his  '  elegant* 
gait,  despised  him ;  and  the  wealthy 
old  person  who  formerly  supplied 
his  small  feet  with  the  choicest 
slippers,  left  him  to  starve.  Upon 
which  he  also,  in  a  state  of  repent- 
ance, followed  his  brother  to  acquire 
knowledge. 

*  At"  I  not,'  quoth  the  thief  to 
himself,  *  a  cat  in  climbing,  a  deer 
in  running,  a  snake  in  twisting,  a 
hawk  in  pouncing,  a  dog  in  scent- 
ing ? — ^keen  as  a  hare,  tenacious  as 
a  wolf,  strong  as  a  lion  ?— a  lamp 
in  the  night,  a  horse  on  a  plain,  a 
mule  on  a  stony  path,  a  boat  in  the 
water,  a  rock  on  land  ?  '  *  The 
reply  to  his  own  question  was  of 
course  affirmative.  But  despite  all 
these  fine  qualities,  and  notwith- 
standing his  scrupulous  strictness 
in  invocating  the  house-breaking 
tool  and  in  devoting  a  due  portion 
of  his  gains  to  the  gods  of  plunder,* 
he  was  caught  in  a  store-room 
by  the  proprietor,  who  inexorably 
handed  nim  over  to  justice.  As  he 
belonged  to  the  priestly  caste,^  the 
fine  imposed  upon  him  was  heavy. 
He  could  not  pay  it,  and  therefore 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time. 


But  at  last  he  escaped  from  jail, 
when  he  made  his  parting  bow  to 
Kartikeya,^  stole  a  blanket  from 
one  of  the  guards,  and  set  out  for 
Jayasthal,  cursing  his  old  profes- 
sion. 

The  atheist  also  found  himself  in 
a  position  that  deprived  him  of  all 
his  pleasures.  He  delighted  in 
after-dinner  controversies,  and  in 
bringing  the  light  troops  of  his  wit 
to  beistr  upon  the  unwieldy  masses 
of  lore  and  logic  opposed  to  him  by 
polemical  Brahmans,  who,  out  of 
respect  for  his  father,  did  not  lay 
an  action  against  him  for  over- 
powering them  in  theological  dis- 
putation.* In  the  strange  city  to 
which  he  had  removed  no  one  Imew 
the  son  of  Vishnu  Swami,  and  no 
one  cared  to  invite  him  to  the 
house.  Once  he  attempted  his 
usual  trick  upon  a  knot  of  sages 
who,  sitting  round  a  tank,  were 
recreating  ^emselves  with  quoting 
mystical  Sanskrit  shlokas*  of  abo- 
minable long-windedness.  The  re- 
sult was  his  being  obliged  to  ply 
his  heels  vigorously  in  flight  from 
the  justly  incensed  literati^  to  whom 
he  had  said  *  tush '  and  '  pish '  at 
least  a  dozen  times  in  as  many 
minutes.  He  therefore  also  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  brethren, 
and  started  for  Jayasthal  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

Arrived  at  the  house  of  their 
maternal  uncle,  the  young  men  as 
by  one  assent  began  to  attempt  the 
unloosening  of  his  purse-strings. 
Signally  failing  in  this  and  in  other 


'  These  are  the  qualifications  specified  by  Hindu  classical  authorities  as  necessary  to 
make  a  distinguished  thief. 

'  Every  Hindu  is  in  a  manner  bom  to  a  certain  line  of  life,  rirtuous  or  vicious, 
honest  or  dishonest ;  and  his  Dharma,  or  religious  duty,  consists  in  conforming  to  the 
practice  and  the  worship  of  his  profession.  The  *  Thug,*  for  instance,  worships  Bhawani, 
who  enables  him  to  murder  successfully;  and  his  remorse  would  arise  from  neglecting  to 
murder. 

*  Hindu  law  sensibly  punishes,  in  theory  at  least,  for  the  same  offence  the  priest 
mote  severely  than  the  layman  ;  a  hint  for  him  to  practise  what  he  preaches. 

*  The  Hindu  Mercury,  god  of  rascals. 

*  A  penal  offence  in  India.  How  is  it  that  the  English  hare  omitted  to  codify  it  ? 
The  laws  of  Hanu  also  punish  severely  all  disdainful  expressions,  such  as  *  tush '  or 
*  pish/  addressed*  during  areument  to  a  priest. 

*  Stanzas,  generally  spes&ing  on  serious  subjects.  ^-^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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notable  schemes,  thej  determined 
to  lay  in  that  stock  of  facts  and 
nsefiu  knowledge  which  might  re- 
concile thepi  with  their  father,  and 
restore  them  to  that  happy  Hfe  at 
Ganr  which  they  then  despised, 
and  which  now  brought  tears  into 
their  eyes. 

Then  they  debated  with  one 
another  what  they  should  study. 

That  branch  of  the  preternatural, 
popularly  called  'white  magic,'  found 
with  them  favour. 

They  chose  a  guru  or  teacher 
strictly  according  to  the  orders  of 
their  faith,  a  wise  man  of  honour- 
able &mily  and  affable  demeanour, 
who  was  not  a  glutton  nor  leprous, 
nor  blind  of  one  eye,  nor  blind  of 
bolii  eyes,  nor  very  short,  nor 
suffering  from  whitlows,^  asthma, 
or  other  disease,  nor  noisy  and 
talkative,  nor  with  any  defect  about 
the  filers  and  toes,  nor  subject  to 
his  wire. 

A  grand  discovery  had  been 
lately  made  by  a  certain  physiolo- 
gico-philosophico  -  psyehologico-ma- 
teria£u3t,  a  Jayasthalian.  Li  inves- 
tigating the  vestiges  of  creation, 
the  cause  of  causes,  the  effect  of 
effects,  and  the  original  origin  of 
that  mutra  (matter)  which  some 
regard  as  an  entity,  others  as  a 
non-entity,  others  self-existent, 
others  merely  specious  and  tiiere- 
fore  unexistent,  be  became  con- 
vinced that  the  fundamental  form 
of  organic  being  is  a  globule  having 
another  globule  withm  itself.  After 
inhabiting  a  garret  and  diving  into 
the  depths  of  his  self-consciousness 
for  a  few  score  of  years,  he  was 
able  to  produce  such  complex  glo- 
bule in  to'turated  and  roasted  stone 
by  means  of — I  will  not  say  what. 
Happily  for  creation  in  general,  the 
discovery  died  a  natural  death  some 


centuries  ago.  An  edifying  spec- 
tacle, indeed,  for  the  world  to  see : 
a  cross  old  man  sitting  amongst  his 
gallipots  and  crucibles,  creating 
animalculsB,  providing  the  corpses 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  with 
what  is  vulgarly  called  life,  and 
supplying  to  epigenesis  all  the 
latest  improvements ! 

In  those  days  the  invention, 
being  a  noveliy,  engrossed  the 
thoughts  of  the  universal  learned, 
who  were  in  a  fever  of  excit^nent 
about  it.  Some  believed  in  it  so 
implicitly  that  they  saw  in  every 
experiment  a  hundi^  things  whi(^ 
they  did  not  see.  Others  were  so 
sceptical  and  contradictory  that 
they  would  not  perceive  what  they 
did  see.  Those  blended  with  each 
&ct  their  own  deductions,  whilst 
these  span  round  every  reality  the 
web  of  their  own  prejudices.  Curious 
to  say,  the  Jayasthalians,  amongst 
whom  the  luminous  science  arose, 
hailed  it  with  delight,  whilst  the 
Gaurians  derided  its  claim  to  be 
considered  an  important  addition  to 
human  knowledge. 

Let  me  try  to  remember  a  few  of 
their  words. 

'  Unfortunate  human  nature,' 
wrote  the  wise  of  Gkbur  against  the 
wise  of  Jayasthal,  ^wanted  no 
crowning  indigniiy  but  this !  Yon 
had  already  proved  that  the  body  is 
made  of  the  basest  element — earth. 
You  h€ul  argued  away  the  immov- 
ability, the  ubiquity,  the  perma- 
nency, the  eternity,  and  the  divinity 
of  the  soul,  for  is  not  your  favooriie 
axiom,  ''  It  is  the  nature  of  limbs 
which  thinketh  in  man  ?"  The  im- 
mortal mind  is,  according  to  you, 
an  ignoble  viscus ;  the  god-like  gift 
of  reason  is  the  instinct  of  a  dog 
somewhat  highly  developed.  Still 
you  left  us  something  to  hope.  Still 
you  allowed  xis  one  boast.  Still 
life  was  a  thread  connecting  us  with 
the  Oiver  of  Life.     But  now,  with 


*  Wliitlows  on  the  nails  show  that  the  sufierer,  in  the  last  Uff ,  stole  gold  fix>in  a 
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an  impious  band,  in  blasphemous 
rage  ye  bave  rent  asnnder  that  last 
frail  tie.'     And  so  forth. 

*  Welcome  !  thrice  welcome  !  this 
latest  and  most  admirable  develop- 
ment of  human  wisdom,'  wrote  the 
sage  Jajastbalians  against  the  sage 
Ghkurians,  'which  has  assigned  to 
man  his  proper  state  and  status 
and  station  in  the  magnificent  scale 
of  being.  We  have  not  created 
the  &tcts  which  we  have  investi- 
gated, and  which  we  now  proudly 
publish.  We  have  proved  mate- 
rialism to  be  nature's  own  system. 
But  our  philosophy  of  matter  can- 
not overturn  any  truth,  because,  if 
erroneous,  it  will  necessarily  sink 
into  oblivion ;  if  real,  it  will  tend 
only  to  instruct  and  to  enlighten  the 
world.  Wise  are  ye  in  your  gene- 
ration, O  ye  sages  of  Gkrar,  yet 
withal  wondrous  illogical.'  And 
much  of  this  kind. 

Concerning  all  which,  mighty 
king !  I,  as  a  Vampire,  have  only 
to  remark  that  those  two  learned 
bodies,  like  your  rajasbip's  Nine 
Gbms  of  Science,  were  in  the  habit 
of  talking  most  about  what  they 
least  understood. 

The  four  young  men  applied  the 
whole  force  of  their  talents  to  mas- 
tering the  difficulties  of  the  life- 
giving  process ;  and,  in  due  time, 
flieir  industry  obtained  its  reward. 

Then  they  determined  to  return 
home.  As  with  beating  hearts  they 
approached  the  old  city,  their  birth- 
place, and  gazed  with  moistened 
6yes  upon  its  tail  spires  and  grim 
pagodas,  its  verdant  meads  and 
venerable  groves,  they  saw  a  Elan- 
jar,i  who,  having  tied  up  in  a 
bundle  the  skin  and  bones  of  a 
^  tiger  which  he  had  found  dead,  was 
^  about  to  go  on  his  way.  Then  said 
the  thief  to  the  gambler,  *  Take  we 
these  remains  with  us,  and  by  means 


of  them  prove  the  truth  of  our 
science  before  the  people  of  Gkbur,  to 
the  offence  of  their  noses.'^  Being 
now  possessed  of  knowledge,  they 
resolved  to  apply  it  to  its  proper 
purpose,  namely,  power  over  the 
property  of  others.  Accordingly, 
the  wencher,  the  gambler,  and  the 
atheist  kept  the  Kanjar  in  conversa- 
tion whilst  the  thief  vivified  a  shank 
bone ;  and  the  bone  thereupon  stood 
upright,  and  hopped  about  in  so 
grotesque  and  wondered  a  way  that 
the  man,  being  firightened,  fled  as 
if  I  had  been  close  behind  him. 

Vishnu  Swami  had  lately  written 
a  very  learned  commentary  on  the 
mystical  words  of  Lokakshi : 

'The  Scriptures  are  at  variance 
— the  tradition  is  at  variance.  He 
who  gives  a  meaning  of  his  own, 
quoting  the  Vedas,  is  no  philoso- 
pher. 

*  True  philosophy,  through  igno- 
rance, is  concealed  as  in  the  fissures 
of  a  rock. 

'  But  the  way  of  the  Great  One 
— that  is  to  be  followed.' 

And  the  success  of  his  book  had 
quite  effaced  from  the  Brahman 
ndnd  the  holy  man's  fiedlure  in  bring- 
ing up  his  children.  He  followed 
up  this  by  adding  to  his  essay  on 
education  a  twentieth  tome  contain- 
ing recipes  for  the  '  Reformation  of 
Prodigals.* 

The  learned  and  reverend  man 
received  his  sons  with  open  arms. 
He  had  heard  from  his  brother-in- 
law  that  the  youths  were  qualified 
to  support  themselves,  and  when 
informed  that  they  wished  to  make 
a  public  experiment  of  their  science, 
he  exerted  himself,  despite  his  dis- 
belief in  it,  to  forward  their  views. 

The  pundits  and  gurus  were  long 
before  they  would  consent  to  attend 
what  they  considered  dealings  with 
Yama  (the  Devil) .  In  consequence, 
however,  of  Vishnu  Swami's  name 


*  A  low  caste  Hindu,  who  catches  and  exhibits  snakes  and  performs  other  such  mean 

ices. 
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and  importunitj,  at  length,  on  a 
certain  day,  all  the  pious,  learned, 
and  reverend  tutors,  teachers,  pro- 
fessors, prolocutors,  pastors,  spiri- 
tual fauiers,  poets,  philosophers, 
mathematicians,  schoolmasters,  pe- 
dagogues, bear-leaders,  institutors, 
gerund-grinders,  preceptors,  do- 
minies, brushers,  coryphaei,  dry- 
nurses,  coaches,  mentors,  monitors, 
lecturers,  prelectors,  fellows,  and 
heads  of  houses  at  the  university 
of  Gkbur,  met  together  in  a  large 
garden,  where  they  usually  diverted 
themselves  out  of  hours  with  .ball- 
tossing,  pigeon-tumbling,  and  kite- 
flying. 

Presently  the  four  young  men, 
carrying  their  bundle  of  bones  and 
the  other  requisites,  stepped  for- 
ward, walking  slowly  with  eyes 
downcast,  like  shrinking  cattle :  for 
it  is  said,  the  Brahman  must  not 
run,  even  when  it  rains. 

After  pronouncing  an  impromptu 
speech,  composed  for  them  by  their 
father,  and  so  stuffed  with  erudition 
that  even  the  writer  hardly  under- 
stood it,  they  annoimced  their  wish 
to  prove  by  ocular  demonstration, 
the  truth  of  a  science  upon  which 
their  short-sighted  rivals  of  Jaya- 
sthal  had  cast  cold  water,  but  which, 
they  remarked  in  the  eloquent  pero- 
ration of  their  discourse,  the  sages  of 
QaiQT  had  welcomed  with  that  wise 
and  catholic  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
had  ever  characterised  tneir  distin- 
guished body. 

Huge  words,  involved  sentences, 
and  the  high-flown  compliment, 
exceedingly  undeserved,  obscured,  I 
suppose,  the  bright  wits  of  the  in- 
tellectual convocation,  which  really 
began  to  think  that  their  liberality 
of  opinion  deserved  all  praise. 

None  objected  to  what  was  being 
prepared,  except  one  of  the ^  heads 
of  houses ;  his  appeal  was  generally 
scouted,  because  his  Sanskrit  style 
was  vulgarly  intelligible,  and  he 
had  the  bad  name  of  being  a  prac- 


tical man.  The  metaphysician 
Eashik  Lall  sneered  to  Yaiswata 
the  poet,  who  passed  on  the  look  to 
the  theo-philosopher  Yardhaman. 
Haridatt  the  antiquarian  whispered 
the  metaphysician  Vasudeva,  who 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh;  whilst 
Narayan,  Jagasharma,  and  Deva- 
swami,  all  very  learned  in  the  Vedas, 
opened  their  eyes  and  stared  at  him 
with  well  simulated  astonishment. 
So  he,  being  offended,  said  nothing 
more,  but  arose  and  walked  home. 

A  great  crowd  gathered  round 
the  four  young  men  and  their  ^Either, 
as  opening  the  bundle  that  contained 
the  tiger's  remains,  they  prepared 
for  their  task. 

One  of  the  operators  spread  the 
bones  upon  the  ground  and  fixed 
each  one  into  its  proper  socket,  not 
fo^tting  even  the  teeth  and  tusks. 

The  second  connected  the  skeleton 
with  the  muscles  and  heart  of  an 
elephant,  which  he  had  procured 
for  the  purpose,  by  means  of  a  mar- 
vellous  unguent. 

The  third  drew  JBrom  his  pouch 
the  brain  and  eyes  of  a  large  tom- 
cat, which  he  carefully  fitted  into 
the  animal's  skull,  and  then  covered 
the  body  with  the  hide  of  a  young 
rhinoceros. 

Then  the  fourth — the  atheist — 
who  had  been  directing  the  opera- 
tion, produced  a  globule  having 
another  globule  within  itself.  And 
as  the  crowd  pressed  on  them,  cra- 
ning their  necks,  breathless  with 
anxiety,  he  placed  the  Principle  of 
Organic  Life  in  the  tiger's  body 
wi&  such  effect  that  the  monster  im- 
mediately heaved  its  chest,  breathed, 
agitated  its  limbs,  opened  its  eyes, 
jumped  to  its  feet, .  shook  itself, 
glared  around,  and  began  to  gnash 
its  teeth  and  lick  its  chops,  lashing 
the  while  its  ribs  with  its  tail. 

The  sages  sprang  back  and  the 
beast  sprang  forward.  With  a  roar 
like  thunder  during  Elephanta 
time,*  it  flew  at  the  nearest  of  the 


^  When  the  moon  is  in  a  certain  lunar  mansion,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wet  season. 
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spectators,  flung  Vishnu  Swami  to 
the  ground  and  clawed  his  four 
sons.  Then,  not  even  stopping  to 
drink  their  blood,  it  hurried  after 
the  fljing  herd  of  wise  men.  Jos- 
tling and  tumbling,  stumbling  and 
catching  at  one  another's  long  robes, 
they  rushed  in  hottest  haste  to- 
wards the  garden  gate.  But  the 
beast  haying  the  muscles  of  an  ele- 
phant as  well  as  the  bones  of  a  tiger, 
made  a  few  bounds  of  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  each,  easily  distanced 
them,  and  took  away  all  chance  of 
escape.  To  be  brief:  as  the  mon- 
ster was  frightfully  hungry  afber 
its  long  fBist,  and  as  the  imprudent 
young  men  had  furnished  it  with 
admirable  implements  of  destruc- 
tion, it  did  not  cease  its  work  till 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  learned 
and  highly  distinguished  pundits  and 
gurus  lay  upon  the  ground  chawed, 
clawed,  sucked-dry,  and  in  most 
cases  stone-dead.  Amongst  them, 
I  need  hardly  say,  were  the  sage 
Vishnu  Swami  and  his  four  sons. 

Having  told  this  story  the  Vam- 
pire hung  silent  for  a  time.  Pre- 
sently he  resumed — 

*  Now,  heed  my  words.  Raja  Vi- 
kram !  I  am  about  to  ask  thee. 
Which  of  all  those  learned  men 
was  the  most  finished  fool?  The 
answer  is  easily  found,  yet  it  must 
be  distasteful  to  thee.  Therefore 
mortify  thy  vanity,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, or  I  shall  be  talking  and  thou 
wilt  be  walking  through  this  live- 
long night,  to  scanty  purpose.  Re- 
member! science  without  under- 
standing  is  of  little  use ;  indeed, 


understanding  is  superior  to  s  except 
and  those  devoid  of  understted  that 
perish  as  did  the  persons  who  revivi- 
fied the  tiger.  Before  this,  I  warned 
thee  to  beware  of  thyself,  and  of 
thine  own  conceit.  Here,  then,  is 
an  opportunity  for  self-discipline — 
which  of  all  those  learned  men  was 
the  greatest  fool  ? ' 

The  warrior  king  mistook  the 
kind  of  mortification  imposed  upon 
him,  and  pondered  over  the  uncom- 
fortable nature  of  the  reply — ^in  the 
presence  of  his  son. 

Again  the  Baital  taunted  him. 

*  The  greatest  fool  of  all,'  at  last 
said  Vikram,  in  slow  and  by  no 
means  willing  accents,  '  was  the 
father.  Is  it  not  said,  "There  is 
no  fool  like  an  old  fool  "  ?  ' 

'  Gramercy ! '  cried  the  Vampire, 
bursting  out  into  a  discordant  laugh, 
'  I  now  return  to  my  tree.  By  iiis 
head !  I  never  before  heard  a  father 
so  readily  condenm  a  father.'  With 
these  words  he  disappeared,  slip- 
ping out  of  the  bundle. 

The  raja  scolded  his  son  a  little 
for  want  of  obedience,  and  said  that 
he  had  always  thought  more  highly 
of  his  acuteness — never  could  have 
believed  that  he  would  have  been 
taken  in  by  so  shsdlow  a  trick. 
Dharma  Dhwaj  answered  not  a 
word  to  this,  but  promised  to  be 
wiser  another  time. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  tree 
and  did  what  they  had  so  often 
done  before. 

And,  as  before,  the  Baital  held 
his  tongue  for  a  time.  Presently 
he  began  as  follows. 
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MY  first  school,  Ashwell,  was 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Payne,  and 
well  did  he  deserve  the  name  if  the 
infliction  of  pain  on  others  could 
justify  the  nomenclatnre, 

Severe  by  rule  nor  yet  by  nature  mild, 

He  never  spared  the  rod  and  spoiled  the 
child, 

But  spoiled  the  rod  and  never  spared  the 
child. 

And  so  with  holy  rule  deemed  he  was  re- 
conciled. 

I  was  flogged  continually;  I  re- 
member me  first  time  was  for 
jumping  out  of  the  window  of  the 
schck>lroom,  wherein  I  had  been 
accidentally  locked.  I  broke  a  fall 
of  full  sixteen  feet  by  catching  at  a 
projecting  course  of  bricks  and 
alighted  uninjured  on  my  feet. 
Now-a-days  I  should  have  been 
much  praised  as  a  promising  athlete, 
but  old  Payne,  who,  looking  out  of 
his  window,  chanced  to  see  me, 
looked  at  the  matter  in  a  difibrent 
light,  and  incontinently  flogged  me. 
It  was  a  painM  process  at  first,  but 
I  soon  got  used  to  it.  I  was  flogged 
for  breaking  bounds,  flogged  be- 
cause my  books  were  stolen,  flogged 
because  my  cap  was  lost,  or  my 
clothes  torn,  flogged  for  not  learn- 
ing lessons  beyond  my  powers, 
flogged  for  charging  Mother  Hardy 
with  stealing  my  money — a  whey- 
faced  old  cat !  I  say  that  she  appro- 
priated three-and-sixpence  out  of 
the  five  shillings  I  had  so  con- 
fidingly intrusted  to  her  keeping. 
Mother  Hardy  may  be  dead  now,  or 
she  may  be  alive,  but  dead  or  alive, 
she  stole  my  three-and-sixpence, 
though  I  were  to  be  flogged  again 
for  it  to-morrow!  I  was  starved 
too  ;  starvation  was  common 
enough    in    those    days,    even    in 


schools  of  high  character  and  good 
repute.  Schoolboys  of  the  present 
day  have  little  notion  what  their 
fathers  endured  before  them.  Trae, 
we  had  beef  and  mutton,  mutton 
and  beef,  boiled  rice-puddmgs  and 
suet  dumplings  ;  but  the  meat 
which  was  not  boiled  to  a  rag  was 
half  raw;  and  that  which  was 
neither  raw  nor  overboiled,  was 
baked  in  a  close,  dirty  oven,  and 
had  an  unpleasant  smeU  and  taste. 
I  could  not  eat  it,  and  I  was  flogged 
to  mend  my  appetite,  which  it 
entirely  ftdled  to  do.  I  volunteered 
as  assistant  to  Harry  Hase,  the 
pink  and  white  youth  who  cleaned 
(?)  our  knives  and  forks.  Poor 
lad,  he  was  in  a  galloping  con- 
sumption, and  his  appetite  com- 
pletely gone.  My  wages  were  liie 
roll  and  cheese  allowed  for  his 
supper,  and  which  he  could  not 
eat ;  I  could,  and  did,  btit  it  was 
found  out,  and  I  was  flogged,  and 
Harry  Hase  discharged. 

These  were  not  the  pleasantert 
days  of  my  life ;  still  I  ha ve  pleasant 
recollections  in  connection  witii 
them.  I  had  a  bosom  fiiend, 
Charles  Wilson,  a  lad  of  the  same 
age  and  like  tastes  with  myself. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  baronet,  and 
on  that  account  rather  ftivoured  l^ 
the  tuft-himting  old  Payne,  thon^ 
he  loved  flogging  too  well  to  let 
him  off  altogether.  We  had  a  joint 
purse,  and  distrustful  of  the  Hardy 
bank  of  deposit,  we  invested  our 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  a  pistol, 
and  when  we  could  muster  powder 
and  shot,  and  had  managed  to 
escape  through  the  waahhonse 
window,  or  over  the  play-ground 
wall,  we  roamed  forth  in  search  of 
small  birds,  at  which  we  constantly 
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fired;  but  so  far  as  I  remember, 
witbout     inflicting     anj     serious 
damage.    A  wild  bope  of  sbooting 
bigber  game  was  cberisbed  in  our 
bosoms,  and  we  wandered,  despite 
tbe    keepers,    tbrongb    tbe    well 
preserved  woods  of  the  Duke  of 
Cburcbland.     In  our  own  eyes  we 
were  elevated  to  all  tbe  dignity  of 
poacbers ;  and  doubtless  tbe  keepers, 
bad  tbey  caugbt  us,  would  bave  in- 
dulged the  fancy,  and  *  fooled  us  to 
tbe  top  of  our  bent,'  but  we  were 
b^rd  to  catch  in  those  days,  and 
/pt  a 'sharp  look-out.     The  woods 
ere  very  beautiful,  and  abounded 
tbe  spring-time  with  wild  snow- 
ops  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  the 
"""^Hj  a  flower  I  have  never  met 
^^d  elsewhere  in  England, 
in  parts  of  North  Wales  it 
men.     There  were  lakes  in 
.ke's  park,  with  small  islands 
jm,  on  which  t^e  swans  and 
i  nested.     I  have  swum  across 
in  fitter  cold  March  weather,  and 
robbed  either  nest.    Snakes,  slow- 
worms,  and  adders,  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  we  captured  them  with 
as  mudiL  adroitness  and  absence  of 
fear  as  any  Indian  snake-charmer 
could  have  shown.     The  snakes  I 
would  seize  wherever  I  saw  them, 
and,   regardless  of   their  twisting 
round  nay  arm,  transfer  them  to  the 
game-bag,  and  carry  them  home. 
A  harmless    beast  the  snake,   he 
possesses  but  one  weapon  of  defence, 
and  very  offensive  that  is :  he  has 
the  power  at  pleasure  of  emitting  a 
fetid  and  most  disgusting  odour, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
wai^  out  or  get  rid  of.     Luckily  he 
only  resorts  to  this  as  a  last  ex- 
tremity,   and  if   properly  treated, 
may  be   hfimdled  with  perfect  im- 
punity.    Slbwworms  we  generally 


killed;  why,  I  cannot  say,  except 
that  the  fact  being  ascertained  that 
a  blow  with  a  thin  stick  disin- 
tegrated the  creature,  and  having 
no  capacity  for  being  made  a  pet 
of,  such  blow  was  usually  adminis- 
tered for  the  sake  of  realising  that, 
to  him  and  to  us,  interesting  fact. 

With  vipers  more  caution  was 
used  :  we  recognised  the  venomous 
beast  by  the  flat  head  and  wicked 
eye.  A  forked  stick  was  cut  and 
thrust  suddenly  over  his  neck  into 
the  groxmd;  thus  secured  he  was 
teased  into  biting  a  bit  of  cloth,  or 
flannel,  which  was  snatched  away 
until  the  poison  was  exhausted  or 
tbe  fangs  extracted.  I  beHeve  both 
would  have  grown  again,  but  they 
never  had  the  chance.  Our  com- 
rades tolerated  the  snakes,  but 
there  were  weird  stories  of  the 
effects  of  viper  bites,  and  they  were 
invariably  slain.  The  snakes,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  much  petted ; 
they  were  kept  in  a  white  deal  box, 
wiii  plenty  of  moss,  and  fed  daily 
with  milk.^  Sometimes  a  frog  was 
given,  but  not  often,  for  the  frog 
must  be  alive,  or  the  creature 
would  not  touch  it.  On  such  occa- 
sions a  single  fr*og  was  shut  up  in  a 
box  with  a  single  snake,  which 
speedily  swallowed  tbe  helpless, 
staring,  squeaking,  struggling  ba- 
trachian.  The  disgusting  cruelty 
practised,  more  especially  on  Sun- 
days, at  tbe  Zoological  Gardens, 
principally  for  the  amusement  of 
ladies  (?)  and  children,  oi  dropping 
a  frog  amongst  a  colony  of  snakes, 
each  of  which  seizes  a  separate  por- 
tion of  tbe  writhing  victim,  pro- 
longing its  terror  and  torture  for  an 
indefinite  time,  was  abhorrent  to 
our  nature.^  The  snakes,  I  think, 
knew  us,  and  would  crawl  up  our 


'  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  they  drunk  it,  though  at  the  time  I  had  no  doubt 
about  it. 

^  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  another  instance  of 
horrible  and  useless  cruelty  constantly  practised  in  these  gardens,  and  which  requires 
only  to  be  known  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  by  the  humane  and  intelligent  managers  of  that 
popular  institution.  Pigeons  and  sparrows  with  their  quUl  fearers  plucked  out  and 
thereby  disabled  from  flying  are  introduced  to  the  dens  of  the  I^rthon  and  other  snakes. 
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jacket-sleeves,  and  poke  their  lithe 
necks  out  at  the  collars,  tvristing 
round  our  ears  with  great  apparent 
satisfaction  to  themselves. 

There    was    a   hornet's   nest,   I 
remember,  built  at  an  angle  formed 
by  the  wooden  roof  of  a  shed,  where 
it  rested  on  the  paling,  the  boun- 
dary of  our  playground.    The  other 
boys  were   somehow  afraid  of  it. 
One  who  had  carelessly  slammed 
the  door  and  shaken  the  fabric  had 
been  stung  on  the  head.     There 
was  a  tradition  that  five  hornets 
could  kill  a  horse,  and  with  laudable 
prudence  my  companions  gave  the 
nest  a  wide  berth.    I  had  no  fear  of 
the  hornets  ;  in  fact,  in  those  days, 
through  ignorance,  I  suppose,  I  did 
not  know  what  fear  meant — I  feared 
no  creature,  bird,  beast  or  insect,  at 
any  rate.      My  favourite  position 
was  on  one  of  the  posts  which  sup- 
ported the  palings,  with  my  head 
as  close  to  the  nest  as  it  well  could 
be,  listening  to  the  unintelligible 
but  continuous  hum  of  conversation 
kept  up  by  the  inhabitants  within, 
and  watching   with   deep  interest 
the  proceedings  of  those  who  went 
forth  on  foraging  or  predatory  ex- 
peditions.    I  don't  think  I  learnt 
much,  but  I  observed  a  good  deal, 
and  some  things  which  I  am  still 
unable  to  account  for.     How  did 
the  nest  increase,  as  it  did,  from 
the  size  of  a  turnip  to  that  of  the 
largest  pumpkin?     The  loose  out- 
side *  papier-mach^  *  shell  grew  like 
u  vegetable  daily,  but  I  never  saw 
a  hornet    at  work   outside.     The 
combs,  no  doubt,  were  added  to  and 
enlarged,  and  the  outer  covering 
grew  and  was  enlarged  proportion- 


ally ;  but  how  ?  Besides  the  main 
entrance  there  were  several  external 
covered  ways  by  which  the  insects 
took  their  departure,  but  I  never 
saw  one  that  flew  straight  away 
either  from  gate  or  postOTu:  they 
invariably  walked,  not  only  over 
the  surface  of  the  nest,  but  along 
some  two  feet  of  boarding,  until 
they  came  to  an  especial  wigle, 
whence,  with  a  solemn  twang,  that 
is  now  always  associated  in  my 
mind  with  the  departure  of  the 
spirits  through  the  mouths  of  the 
dead  companions  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  they  flew  away  far  and 
fast  in  ^  direct  and  undeviating 
career. 

And  every  soul  it  passed  me  by, 
Like  the  whirr  of  my  crossbow. 

When  they  returned,  they  brought 
with  them  food,  or  building  ma- 
terials, or  water ;  the  first  generally 
consisting  of  the  trunk  of  a  large 
fly  neatly  packed,  that  is,  with  1^ 
and  wings  bitten  off  close  to  the 
body;  the  second  of  a  pellet  of 
moistened  wood;  and  the  third,  a 
clearest  drop  of  dew  or  water,  re- 
tained between  the  proboscis  and 
mandibles.  Thirsty  souls,  those 
hornets  !  for  half,  at  least,  brought 
water.  In  October  I  witnessed  the 
operation  of  that  strange  instinct 
inverse  *  storg6,'  which  teaches  the 
Indian  squaw  in  purest  love  to 
destroy  her  female  offspring,  to  save 
the  child  from  the  miseries  of  a 
squaw  life,  and  the  wasp  and  hornet 
to  drag  forth  their  embiyo  young, 
rather  than  expose  them  to  the 
miserable  death  £rom  starvation  and 
cold,  their  assured  fate  if  permitted 


Frogs  may  op  may  not  feel  acutely.  I  think  they  do  not,  but  there  is  no  question  about  the 
sensitiveness  of  these  warm-blooded  creatures.  The  stupid  rabbit  is  ignorant  or  careless 
of  the  presence  of  its  deadly  enemy,  but  with  the  birds  it  is  different ;  their  agony  is 
intense,  and  the  cruel  mutilation  they  had  endured  renders  them  incapable  even  of  flight 
Morbid  sentimentality  is  not  at  all  in  my  line,  and  I  gladly  avoid  a  description  of  the 
Bufferings  of  the  victims,  sufferings  which  conduce  to  no  end  whatsoever,  scientific  or 
otherwise, 'for  what  is  learned  by  witnessing  a  Boa-constrictor  gorge  himself  with  a  half 
plucked  agonised  pigeon?  Surely  stuffed  specimens  of  foreign  snakes  would  ansver 
every  purpose  better  even  than  live  ones,  for  they  need  not  be  wrapt  in  blankets,  and  if 
by  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance  their  jaws  were  made  to  open  occasionally  not  one 
visitor  in  ten  thousand  would  ever  find  out  the  difference.  GoOQ 
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at  ihat  season  of  the  year  to  arriye 
at  wasp  or  hornet  estate. 

While  at  Ashwell,  I  had  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  perseverance  of 
that  despised  animal  the  rat.  He  is 
in  &ct  one  of  the  most  persistent 
and  inde&tigahle  heasts  in  creation. 
Whatever  he  undertakes,  be  it  for 
good  or  be  it  for  ill,  he  goes  through 
with  to  the  end.  The  one  I  am 
now  thinking  of  worked  regularly, 
day  by  day,  for  more  than  a  year, 
at  a  self-imposed  task,  and  even- 
tually completed  it,  but  little  to  his 
own  gain. 

The  hours  at  second  school  were 
from  ten  to  one,  and  for  an  hour 
after  that  the  first  class  remained 
'doing'  mathematics.  Of  course 
there  was  at  this  time  a  great 
silence,  the  more  observable  from 
the  cessation  of  the  previous  hum 
of  many  voices. 

In  the  first  quiet  hour  after 
Midsummer  holidays  a  rat  was 
heard  gnawing  at  the  oaken  floor 
beneath  our  feet.  Crake !  crake  ! 
In  vain  I  endeavoured  to  fix  my 
mind  on  the  problem  before  me  : 
*From  the  point  A ' — crake  !  crake  ! 
— ^my  soul  is  absorbed  in  the  well- 
understood  sound,  and  will  take  in 
nothing  else — ^describe  the  circle 
B  0  D:  Crake !  crake !  crake !  It 
is  of  no  use — the  first  problem  of 
Euclid,  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  is 
as  a  thin^  of  nought ;  the  problem 
working  m  my  mind  is,  When  will 
the  creature  appear?  How  long 
will  it  take  it  to  gnaw  through  the 
time-hardened  oa£:en  boards,  three 
inches,  thick,  that  form  the  floor  ? 
A  long  time  surely ;  but  it  proved 
far  longer  than  I  could  have 
imagined.  Crake !  crake  !  I  at- 
tribute my  subsequent  failure  in 
mathematics  at  Cambridge  to  that 
rat's  proceedings.  Euclid  had  no 
chance  against  the  absorbing  in- 
terest excited  in  my  mind  by  the 
monotonous  *  crake '  of  the  perse- 
vering rodent. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
second  half-year  that  a  portion  of 


the  long  yellow  teeth  appeared 
above  the  board,  shortly  followed 
by  the  pinky-white  tip  of  a  restless 
inquiring  nose ;  but  weeks  elapsed 
before  the  hole  was  sufficiently  en- 
larged to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
the  rest  of  the  body.  At  last  the 
day  came.  No  doubt  Mu8  Battue 
prided  himself  on  the  successM 
result  of  his  labours,  and  uttered 
some  common-places  on  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  perseverance.  'Now,* 
said  he,  'I  shall  have  what  I 
have  toiled  for — a  complete  ruh 
over  as  well  as  under  this  hard 
solid  floor.'  Alas  for  the  vanity  of 
rattish  wishes!  By  means  of  a 
dictionary  cover  I  had  long  since 
contrived  a  sort  of  sliding  door, 
which  worked  by  a  string  over  the 
increasing  aperture,  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  deluded  beast 
was  his  last  on  that  or  any  other 
stage.  Scarcely  had  he  set  foot  on 
this  new  territory  than  the  cover 
closed  over  the  hole,  and  he  found 
himself  a  prisoner  at  large  in  the 
long-coveted  domain.  The  hole  it 
had  taken  months  to  open  waa 
closed  in  a  moment — carefully 
stopped,  and  a  ferret,  the  property 
of  the  groom-gardener,  placed  upon 
the  floor. 

It  is  always  curious  and  interest* 
ing  to  observe  the  workings  of  in»* 
stinct  in  animals  naturally  antagon- 
istic to  each  other ;  in  none  more 
so  than  in  the  case  of  the  ferret  and 
the  rat. 

I  should  say  that  Bat,  after  a 
few  vain  attempts  to  regain  hia 
home  had  taken  matters  pretty 
easily.  Cantering  quietly  round 
the  room,  seeking  meanwhile  for 
some  outlet,  he  had  evidently  taken 
in  the  whole  situation,  and  prepared 
himself  for  an  emergency  by  re- 
tiring to  the  darkest  comer,  where 
he  sat  hunching  up  his  back,  occa- 
sionally washing  his  whiskers,  and 
moving  them  as  well  as  his  nose 
rapidly  and  nervously.  Although 
put  down  at  the  furthest  end  of  the 
room,  the  rat  was  evidently  awara 
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of  the  presence  of  his  deadly  enemy 
the  instant  the  ferret  touched  the 
floor,  and  at  once  altered  his  tactics, 
taking  up  a  fresh  position  with  his 
back  to  the  light,  where,  availing 
himself  of  a  slight  inequality  in 
the  skirttng-boai^  he  sat  firm  and 
fast. 

Come  one,  come  all !    This  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I ! 

The  ferret  meanwhile  had  com- 
menced runnings  ihe  Bcent;  inch  by 
inch,  foot  by  fbot,  turning  where 
the  rat  had  turned,  pausing  where 
the  rat  had  paused,  but  ever  with 
depressed  body  and  nose  close  to 
the  boards,  approaching  the  spot 
where,  ftill  in  view,  though  in 
deep  shadow,  uneasily  watching 
her  movements,  sat  ike  doomed 
intruder. 

The  ferret  approaches,  and  is 
now  within  fufl  view  of  her  quarry, 
which  hitherto  she  has  not  seen. 
The  rat,  springing  on  all-fours  six 
inches  off  the  ground,  utters  a  shrill 
ciy  of  mingled  terror  and  defiance, 
and  makes  a  feint  of  attack.  Now 
is  the  time  when,  certain  of  rt^ 
true  position,  the  ferret  should  rush 
in  and  slay  the  rat,  which,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  said,  is  no  match  for 
her — ^no,  not  even'  for  a  second  j  but 
few,  excepting  an  old  dog-ferret, 
will  do  a  *  deed  of  such  derring-do.' 
The  pretty  doe  now  on  the  floor 
deems  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valour ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see 
her  affected  air  of  ignorance  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  squeak  and  the 
whereabouts  of  the  utterer.  She 
looks  like  a  buHy  who,  having 
chased  a  small  boy  with  evil  intent, 
finds  himself  Btiddeniy  confronted 
by  his  big  brother.  After  a  move- 
ment or  two  of  itidecision  she  pre- 
tends to  look'  round,  and  snuffs 
about-  as  though'  to  recover  the 
scent,  and  then;  crossing  to  the 
comer  at  which  dh^  had  b^un  to 
hunt,  takes  up  the  old  scent  again 
with  affected  eagerness.  Her  owner, 
who  feels  for  her  disgrace,  catches 


her  up,  and  an  old  dog-ferret  being, 
despite  my  indignant  remonstrances, 
introduced,  speedily  puts  a  stop  to 
the  poor  rat's  vapouring.    ' 

I  stayed  at  Ashwell  some  three 
years,  and  then,  having  had  reaUy 
a  good  deal  of  Greek  and  Latin  ^ 
my  age  flogged  into  me,  and  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  ci  boot  and 
shoe  cleaning,  I  was  transferred  to 
Downham,  now  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  schools  in  England,  tiffin, 
although  richly  endowed,  a  veiy 
small  one  of  some  forty  boye,  of  whom 
two  or  three  went  to  Cambridge 
annually  and  enjoyed  the  schol^- 
ships  wiiich  f(^ll  -to  their  lot  without 
any  great?  exertion  on  thefr  own 
parts. 

Of  course  during  these  three 
years  I  had  been  at  home  4br  my 
holidays.  Thitogs  and  persons  re- 
mained from  half  to  half  very  nmch 
as  I  had  left  theto.  Mr.  Belt  had 
grown  somewhat '  older  and  trans- 
ferred  more  and  -more  <tf  hih  dnfe 
into  Sam'^  willing  hands.  Sem 
himself  was  the  pattern  o£  a  keeper, 
active,  steady,  sober,  but  of  an  un- 
social  disposition,  as  a  keeper  most 
be ;  he  was  not  a  popular  eharaolen 
and  feW  out  of  his  own  family  c»ed 
for  him  or  khew  his  good  qtialitaes. 
Sam  in  short  was  not  generallj 
liked,  but  he  was  a  fine,  strappii^ 
felloe,  and  found  favour  in  tie 
eyes  of  Jemima  the  cook,  to  whom 
he  paid  a  weekly  visit,  when  he 
generally 'sat  or  stood  by  her  a^ 
in  a  dreary  attitude  in  ihe  back 
kitchen  some  twenty  minutes  almost 
witiiout  speaking  a  word.  How- 
ever, though  they  spoke  little;  ikej 
understood  one  anbther.  The  rathff 
monotonous  proceeding  was*  re- 
lieved by  an  occasional  sque^e 
on  the  part  of  the  swain  and  a  coy 
*  don't '  ^n-ihat  of  the  damsel.  It 
was  perfectly  nnderstood  in  the 
village  that  Jerry  Cant,  who  had 
aspii^d  to  the  fair  hand  of  Jeniima, 
had  had  his  nose  put  out  of  joint 
by  Sam  Belt.  Baby  was  still  un- 
married, but  had  taianyadiusitSfa, 
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among  others  the  rejected  Jerry. 
Patty  after  many  inward  misgiying^ 
had  married  the  mysterioas  Charlie 
Bond,  who  it  appeared  was  turn- 
key, or  '  second  officer,'  bj^  he  styled 
himself,  at  the  county  gaol  at  Slow* 
ton.  Bill  was  going  on  capitally  at 
Mr.  Allonby's,  and  before  I  went  to 
Downham  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  paying  him  a  visit.  I  found  Bill 
with  a  black  fitoe,  and  still,  blacker 
hands,  sitting  in  a  little  detached 
hole  opening  out  of  the  shop,  filing 
away  at  a  large  ke^  of  apparently 
delicate  workmanship.  He  greeted 
me  warmly,  and  despite  the  colour 
of  his  our  hands  met  in  the  dosest 
squeeze.  He  told  me  he  was  work- 
ing at  the  key  of  the  condemned 
ceU  in  Slowton  Prison,  but  lie  had 
made  a  mistake  and  was  doing  it 
all  oyer  again.  >  '  You  see.  Master 
B.,'  he  said,  'I  have  cut  out  this 
little  bit  which  ought  to  touch  the 
tumbler.'  '  Then  it  would  noi  act 
on  the  lock?'  Isaid..  <Ohyes!  it 
would,'  replied  Bill,  ^ but  it  would 
be  a  skeleton  key,  you  see*  1 
wouldn't  like  to  show  Mr.  Allonby 
a  piece  of  work  like  that,'  and 
throwing  the  key  down  on  a  heap 
of  old  iron  by  his  side,  he  selected 
a  new  piece  and  commenced  pa- 
tiently filing  away  at  it 


CHAPTER  vn. 
BATCATCHING. 

Our  school  days  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the. happiest 
of  our  lives,  and  that  might  be  truly 
said  of  mine  at  Downham.  ,We  were 
allowed  much. liberty  ;  in  fact,  so 
long  as  we  answered  rdl-call  in  the 
course  of  the  afbemooni  we  wan^ 
dered  over  the  country  pretty  much 
at  our  own  sweet  wilL  My  early  ac- 
quaintance with  the  habits  of  birds 
and  beasts,  my  skill  in  the  manage- 
ments of  dogs  and  ferrets,  acquired 
under  Nat  Belt's  tuition,  and  a 
natural  aptitude  for  such  pursuits 
as  boys  chiefly  affect,  placed  me  at 


once  in  a  high  position  eaaong  my 
schoolfellows.  1  was  the  leader  in 
all  outdoor  sports  requiring  strength 
and  agOity,  the  fox  in  &e  paper- 
chase,  and  the  captain  in  the  snow- 
balling matches..  Above  all,  my 
taste  for  birds'- nesting  had  fuU 
scope.  I  think  that  I  knew  the  nest 
of  every  large  bird  vrithin  four. miles 
of  Downham.  Then  I  possessed  a 
wonderful  breed  of  feirets  and  a 
couple  '  of  rough-mouthed  terriers, 
mother  and  daughter,  rejoicing  in 
the  names  of  Old  Vio  and  Young 
Vic.  I  may  mention  a  sing^alar  cir- 
oumstanoe  relaiang  to  the  younger 
Yioy  who  from  a  propensity  to  seek 
me  out  in  school  or  diurch  or  other 
forbidden  places,  was  sentenced  to 
banishment*  1  gave  her  to  a  friend 
at  Slowton,  fully  five. miles  from 
our  abode.  On  my  way  home  each 
half-year,  I  passed  through  the 
town  and  that  was  aU,  and  yet  du- 
ring severid  years  that  I  remained  at 
school,  Yic  never  &iled'to  present 
hersdf  at  the  house  within  twelve 
hours  of  my  arrival  for  the  holidays. 
How  did  she  know  I  was  at  home  ? 
She  never)  so  &ur  as  1  could  learn, 
came  during  the  half  to  inquire*  I 
can  give  no  explanation,  but  sudb. 
was  thefaot^. 

There  was  a  long-legged^  wef^- 
eyed^  shambling  sort  of  a  fellow 
called  Erank  Beading,  who  kept 
our  dogs  and  aided  «nd  abetted  m 
our  forbidden  pursuits,  such  as  cat- 
catching,  rabbit^iuniang,  and  the 
like.  Frank  was,  I  suspect,  a 
poacher,  and  found  it  convenient  to 
have  the-  dogs,  which  were  as  much 
his  as  ours,  kept  without  ezp^ise 
to  himself^  and  no  doubt  they  were 
used  by  night  and  by  day  without 
our  knowledge;  at  any  rate  they 
were  often  very  stiff  and  iared  when 
wanted.  They  became  though,  one 
and  all,  ahnost  supematurally  know- 
ing. Well  do  I  remember  them 
each  one  and  their  peculiaraties : 
there  was  old  Busy,  an  ugly  mug- 
•'s  our,  a  cross  between  a  bull- 
>g  and  a  pointer,  tawny  in  colour. 
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Bulky  in  temper,  but  wondrouB  wise ; 
there  was  Old  Vic,  recorded  above, 
a  black  and  tan  terrier  with  a  grej 
muzzle  and,  excepting  that  she  was 
rather  long  in  the  leg,  really  hand- 
some; she  was  rather  hasty  and 
excitable,  but  a  capital  ratter  and 
fast  enough  to  run  a  rabbit  down. 
There  was  Nettle,  a  white  terrier, 
with  no  legs  to  speak  of,  showing 
a  stain  of  the  turnspit,  who  had 
the  remarkable  faculty  of  knowing 
the  footstep  of  every  boy  in  the 
school ;  she  boarded  at  a  saddler's, 
and,  though  ready  to  tear  the  house 
down  at  the  approach  of  a  strange 
footstep,  would  jump  from  her  seat 
and  hurry  to  the  door  to  meet  any 
one  of  the  dozen  lads  who  might 
chance  to  be  sent  for  her  and  ac- 
company him  to  the  trysting  place. 
There  was  old  Pincher  and  little 
Pincher,  valuable  curs,  but,  ex- 
cepting for  the  fete  which  befel  the 
former,  and  which  I  may  record 
hereafter,  there  was  little  of  interest 
attached  to  the  character  of  either. 
Such  was  our  ratting  establish- 
ment, but  before  I  left  Downham 
my  ideas  had  become  enlarged,  and 
I  had  set  up  the  prettiest  li^le  pack 
of  beagles  that  ever  ran  in  hopeless 
pursuit  of  a  hare.  Frank  Beading 
was  kennel  huntsman,  feeder,  and 
so  on,  but  Ihimted  my  own  hounds 
in  the  field ;  the  pack  consisted  of 
five.  Tippler  and  Tuneftil,  Lavish, 
Lasher,  and  little  Fiddler,  a  rough 
nondescript  animal,  with  a  hoarse 
voice  like  to  nothing  canine  or  hu- 
man that  has  ever  met  my  ears 
since.  A  capital  hoimd,  however, 
was  Fiddler,  and  always  led  the 
cry.  We  hunted  rabbits  in  the 
hedgerows,  and  sometimes  a  hare 
when  we  could  find  one,  but  the 
little  hounds  having  on  one  or  two 
occasions  run  clean  away  from  us, 
we  obtained  a  leveret,  which  was 
regularly  hunted  every  half-holiday, 
and  when  caught  replaced  in  her 
basket  and  carried  home.  The  little 
hounds  would  hunt  her  with  the 
greatest  eagerness,  but  coming  up 


to  the  place  where  she  had  lain 
down,  which  she  generally  did  afler 
five  or  ten  minutes,  they  would 
stretch  themselves  lazily  by  her  side^ 
and  except  perhaps  licking  her  for^ 
pay  no  attention  whatever  to  her, 
but  wait  quietly  till  we  came  up.  I 
do  not  think  the  hare  was  the  least 
afraid,  she  ran  away  to  be  sure  and 
crouched  down,  as  '  'tis  her  natore 
too,'  but  when  returned  to  tiie 
basket  she  instantly  began  to  feed, 
and  so,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed  her 
life  as  much  I  think  as  any  other 
hare.  By  degrees  she  grew  bigger 
and  stronger,  our  runs  were  longer, 
and  eventually  she  ran  us  clean  ont 
of  scent  and  time  and  escaped.  I 
took  the  pack  home  in  a  hamper,  and 
sold  them  to  the  best  sportsman  in 
England  for  the  first  five-pound  note 
it  was  ever  my  lot  to  possess. 

It  was  little  that  in  those  days 
was  thought  about  High  Church  and 
Low  Church.  Had  Sie  clergyman 
preached  in  a  red  coat  hardly  1^ 
astonishment  would  have  been  ex- 
cited than  if  he  had  preached  in  a 
white  surplice.  The  rubrics  were 
however  diligently  and  anxionslj 
consulted  by  us  to  find  out  the  saints' 
days,  on  each  of  which  by  ancient 
prescription  we  claimed  a  whole 
holiday.  One,  I  think  St.  Matthias, 
falls  early  in  the  year,  February  or 
March,  and  we  had  arranged  to 
celebrate  the  day  by  an  espec^J  rat- 
hunt.  No  little  strategic  science 
was  brought  into  play  on  such  occa- 
sions. Dogs  and  ferrets  were  for- 
bidden ware;  I  hardly  think  they 
were  even  knowingly  connived  at 
by  our  worthy  doctor,  a  capital 
classic  and  a  good  mathematician^ 
but  as  ignorant  of  boy-nature  as  he 
was  of  that  of  bird  or  beast.  If  he 
thought  at  all  about  a  hawk  and 
her  Q^^^  it  was  to  wonder  whetiier 
the  one  originally  came  from  the 
other,  or  the  other  from  the  one, 
whether  the  hawk  produced  the  egg 
or  the  egg  produced  the  hawk,  or 
which  or  either ;  there  was  a  Lord 
Dundrearyism   about   the    doctor, 
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which  prevented  his  ever  running 
a  scent  down,  or  arriving  at  any 
conclusion  out  of  Euclid,  from  given 
premises.  He  would  see  the  ferrets, 
for  instance,  in  the  bottom  study, 
in  which  they  were  kept,  and  de- 
duced from  seeing  them  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  boys  loved 
pets,  and  selected  very  strange 
ones.  Dogs  would  stray  into  the 
court  and  he  would  simply  wonder 
what  attraction  there  could  be  for 
dogs  there.  He  would  occasionally 
visit  the  home-made  nests  of  hawks 
or  crows,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  they  must  have  come  from 
the  preserved  woods  into  which  we 
were  warned  not  to  enter.  When 
Colonel  Crawley,  master  of  the 
hounds,  complained  of  our  yelping 
curs  disturbing  his  best  cgverts,  I 
suggested  to  the  doctor,  who  took 
sweet  counsel  with  me  on  the  occa- 
sion, that  he  must  refer  to  tho 
paper-chases,  and  the  doctor,  accept- 
ing the  explanation,  looked  upon 
the  colonel  as  a  harsh  disagreeable 
sort  of  a  person,  averse  to  boys* 
natural  and  healthful  amusements, 
and  answered  his  letter  in  a  style 
that  effectually  precluded  further 
correspondence.  I  have  seen  a  brace 
of  foxes  go  away  from  the  Hill 
Grorse  where  we  had  been  rabbiting 
the  morning  before  the  hounds  met 
there  and  drew  blank. 

On  the  morning  referred  to,  our 
arrangements  were  of  the  most  ela- 
borate kind.  Three  or  four  junior 
boys  met  us  with  the  dogs  at  the  toll, 
and  when  my  companion  and  myself 
joined  them  with  the  ferrets  in  a  bag, 
two  trotted  on  before  by  way  of 
advanced  guard.  If  they  came  upon 
a  master  as  they  rounded  a  comer, 
an  agreed  signal  was  to  be  given, 
which  sent  us  with  our  curs  scam- 
pering across  the  fields  at  too  great 
a  distance  to  be  recognised  ;  but 
no  such  misadventure  occurred,  and 
we  got  over  two  miles  of  road 
within  the  first  twenty  minutes. 
Warley  Wood  lay  between  us  and 
the  &rni  for  which  we  were  bound, 
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and  through  this  with  one  com- 
panion I  made  my  way,  the  other 
boys  taking  the  dogs  by  the  road. 
Scarcely  had  we  entered  when  a 
wild  wail  was  heard  overhead,  and 
looking  upwards  we  saw  a  pair  of 
buzzards  flapping  their  great  round 
wings,  and  settling  ever  and  again 
despondingly  on  an  oak  a  little  in 
advance.  Our  hearts  beat  high,  for 
we  knew  the  nature  and  habit  •of 
birds  when  their  nesting-place  is 
approached,  and  a  buzzard's  nest 
were  indeed  a  prize,  equal  almost 
to  the  well  remembered  heron's. 
Following  on  the  track  the  birds 
seemed  to  lead  us  we  arrived  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  wood,  and  there, 
on  the  fork  of  a  huge  oak  bough 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  bole  of 
one  of  the  largest  trees,  we  saw  the 
coveted  nest.  The  poor,  stupid 
birds  sat  with  drooping  wing  and 
dejected  eye  on  the  dead  branch  of 
a  neighbouring  pine,  ever  and  anon 
making  a  half  circle  in  the  air  and 
again  and  again  repeating  their 
waiHng  cry  of  remonstrance.  How 
to  reach  the  nest  was  the  question  ? 
The  trunk  was  twenty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  though  by  the  aid 
of  climbing  spurs  (iron  hooks  fas- 
tened by  straps  to  our  feet),  we 
could  readily  ascend  the  trunk,  to 
get  round  the  projecting  bole  was 
impossible.  We  were  not  to  be 
beaten  however  in  that  way.  A  thin 
sapling  ash  grew  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  mighty  oak,  and 
starved  and  stunted  in  *the  cold 
shade  of  aristocracy,'  turned  its 
head  as  much  away  from  the  great 
oppressor's  branches  as  possible,  stUl 
almost  touching  them.  Swarming 
lightly  up  this,  I  transferred  myself 
cautiously  to  the  thin  but  strong 
oak  bough,  and  creeping  carefully 
along  soon  arrived  at  the  nest;  it 
contained  three  eggs  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  more  or  less  blotched 
with  reddish  brown  spots  ;  the  nest 
was  large,  at  least  twice  as  big  as 
a  crow's,  constructed  of  great  sticks 
and    lined    principally  with   wool 
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mingled  with  moss  and  hair.  The 
eggs  had  not  yet  been  sat  upon,  so 
there  was  no  larder  provided  for 
the  hen  bird,  as  is  invariably  the 
case  witii  birds  of  the  order  Baptores 
when  she  is  sitting ;  no  rabint,  no 
rat,  no  leveret,  indeed  it  was  too 
early  in  the  year  for  this  last.  Low- 
ering the  eggs  down  by  means  of  a 
string  festened  to  my  cap,  I  de- 
scended myself  in  a  mode  which 
would  have  astonished  a  London 
acrobat ;  swinging  myself  in  fact 
from  the  lowest  branch  I  conld 
find,  and  dropping  harmlessly  from 
a  height  I  am  now  afraid  to  think 
of.  Very  prond  we  felt  as  we  re- 
joined onr  companions  and  speedily 
found  ourselves  at  the  scene  of  our 
intended  raid  upon  the  rats. 

Taking  in  at  a  rapid  glance  the 
prominent  features  of  the  yard, 
the  plan  of  campaign  was  instantly 
formed  and  as  speedily  carried  into 
execution.  The  stacks  stood  two 
or  three  deep  in  a  comer  of  an 
enclosure  formed  by  a  rough  hedge 
and  a  ragged  bank  on  two  sides, 
with  a  large  pond  from  which  the 
cattle  drunk  on  the  third ;  the 
fourth  facing  the  farmyard.  No- 
thing could  have  been  better  con- 
trived in  the  way  of  a  *  preserve  * 
for  that  noble  animal  the  rat.  The 
bank  to  breed  in,  the  pond  to  drink 
from,  the  wheat  stacks  to  flee  to 
for  food  and  shelter.  As  I  expected, 
the  bank  was  perforated  with  holes, 
and  the  runs  towards  the  pond  were 
numerous  and  well  trodden.  Eats 
cannot  live  without  water,  thirsty 
souls;  they  may  be  seen  in  the 
early  morning  drinking  the  dew 
which  hangs  upon  the  bam  thatch, 
or  the  blades  of  grass,  and  when 
there  is  no  dew  they  resort  to  the 
horsepond,  without  which  no  large 
colony  of  rats  will  ever  be  found  in 
a  stack  yard.  Stamping  in  some 
holes,  stopping  others  with  straw, 
and  placing  bundles  of  it  in  the 
most  frequented  runs,  the  boys  and 
dogs  were  stationed  principally  be- 
twixt the  stack  on  which  the  first 


attack  was  to  be  made  and  the 
fence  I  have  described.  Each  boy 
was  armed  with  a  sti(^  and  each 
dog  had  his  allotted  place,  from 
which  neither,  under  any  provoca- 
tion, was  permitted  to  move.  A 
natural  dread  of  the  ferret,  indeed 
of  every  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe, 
is  deeply  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
the  rat;  and  though  one  of  the 
boldest  and  fiercest  of  quadrupeds, 
he  flees  at  the  sight  or  even  smell 
of  a  ferret,  reckless  of  any  danger 
which  may  lie  before  him.  T^ds 
dread,  like  every  other  feeling  im- 
planted by  instinct,  wears  off  by 
degrees.  Instinct  i^  only  instinct 
so  long  as  experience  is  absent ;  a 
latent  power  of  reasoning  is  present 
in  the  higher  order  of  animals,  and 
speedily  modifies  or  supersedes  its 
promptings.  After  a  few  ferretings, 
rats  learn  that  in  avoiding  their 
natural  enemies  they  rush  into  more 
certain  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
boys  and  dogs.  They  argue  that 
*  a  rat's  a  rat  for  a*  that ;'  that 
they  are  many  and  the  ferret  one, 
and  eventually,  philosophising  with 
Hamlet — 

Rather  bear  the  ills  they  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of, 

they  stand  manfully  up  against 
their  enemies,  and  fight  *  pro  aris 
et  focis.'  From  a  defensive  they 
soon  proceed  to  wage  an  offensive 
war,  and  I  have  seen  ferrets  driven 
ignominiously  from  a  too  often 
hunted  stack,  the  triumphant  rat 
following  the  crest-fallen  invader  a 
yard  out  of  his  hole  or  more.  There 
was  no  fear  of  any  such  contretemps 
on  this  occasion;  the  farmer  was 
too  penny  wise  to  pay  a  ratcatcher, 
and  the  wasteful  beasts  had  made 
sad  havoc  with  the  com.  The 
fewer  ferrets  that  are  put  into  a 
stack  under  such  circumstances  the 
better;  there  was  a  possibility  of 
young  rats  even  at  this  early  time 
of  the  year,  and  if  a  ferret  find 
herself  in  a  rat  nurseiy,  she  mur- 
ders all  the  innocents,  sucks  their 
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bbod,  and  then  enjoys  an  indefinite 
sleep  in  the  soft  warm  nest  thej 
lately  occupied.  Too  many  ferrets, 
moreover,  are  apt  to  play  at  cross 
purposes,  heading  the  rat  occasion- 
ally. As  a  role,  the  ferret  is  not  so 
bold  as  the  rat :  it  is  an  understood 
thing  that  the  rat  is  to  run  away 
and  the  ferret  is  to  run  after  it ; 
but  when  by  accident  or  intention 
a  rat  is  driven  into  a  comer,  few 
ferrets,  as  1  have  before  shown, 
dare  fece  him.  Where  many  ferrets 
are  employed,  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  rat  escaping  from  one  runs 
straight  into  the  jaws  of  another. 
There  is  no  chance  or  hope  for  him 
then ;  a  rat  may  fight,  a  rat  may 
bite,  but  the  tremendous  strength 
of  the  ferret,  especially  in  the  neck 
and  jaw,  and  lus  numerous  teeth, 
sharp  as  needles,  give  him  an  in- 
stant and  undoubted  victory;  the 
rat  seized  close  behind  the  ear  ap- 
pears paralysed.  It  doubles  up  in 
a  sulky  mass,  and  dies  almost  with- 
out a  squeak ;  the  ferrets  join  in  a 
grumbling  meal,  and  as  a  general 
rule  lie  down  to  sleep  as  regardless 
of  their  waiting  owner  as  is  a 
fafihionable  lady  of  her  coachman 
and  horses  left  out  in  the  cold  at  a 
ball. 

Two  ferrets,  then,  are  put  into 
the  stack  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  bank  ;  all  is  hu^ed  and  still — 
Old  Vic  at  one  comer,  Busy  at  the 
other,  attendant  boys  immediately 
behind  them ;  young  Vic,  not  yet 
thoroughly  broken,  is  held  in  a 
Btring^  and  little  Prncher  sits  just 
behind,  and  out  of  sight  of  a  well 
used  side  run;  old  Pincher,  who 
understands  more  about  it  than  any 
other  there,  biped  or  quadruped, 
and  has  besides  a  will  of  his  own, 
takes  his  station  on  the  bank.  A 
solemn  pause  ensues.  What  ails 
old  Vic?  A  slight  tremor  passes 
through  her  fi^me,  her  hackles 
bristle,  and  she  seems  to  sit  as  it 
were  on  the  tip  of  her  toes,  her 
eyes  glisten,  her  head  is  turned 
slightly,  and  one  ear  is  bent  down- 


wards. A  half-grown  rat  rushes 
out,  and  in  a  succession  of  rapid 
jumps  makes  for  the  bank.  Vic 
moves  not  till  it  is  well  clear  of  the 
stack,  and  then  at  a  bound  she 
seizes  it ;  a  snap,  a  squeak,  and  all 
is  over ;  there  is  no  shaking — dogs 
shake  rats  because  they  are  afraid 
of  their  biting.  No  dog  of  ours, 
excepting  perhaps  little  Pincher, 
whose  small  size  excused  him,  or 
young  Vic,  whose  education  was 
not  yet  complete,  would  shake  a 
rat ;  a  snap,  a  crunch,  and  the  rat 
was  dead.  Vic  could  hardly  turn 
round  before  another  and  another 
had  bolted  ;  one  was  killed  with  a 
blow  of  the  stick,  the  other  Busy 
solemnly  chopped  and  dropped,  and 
then  half  a  dozen  of  all  ages  rushed 
towards  the  bank.  Pincher  was  in 
his  glory.  A  truculent  animal,  he 
accompanied  us  not  so  much  for 
love  of  sport  as  that  of  killing  ;  ho 
spared  the  ferrets  because  they 
ministered  to  his  slaying  propen- 
sities, but  he  killed  every  other 
Hving  thing.  He  scarcely  owned  us 
masters,  but  followed  to  share  in 
the  carnage  we  provided.  Pincher 
excelled  himself  that  day ;  he  had 
calculated,  as  we  had,  that  the  rats 
driven  from  the  stack  would  seek 
their  summer  residences  in  the 
bank,  and  seeing  their  holes  stufied 
with  straw  he  Imew  that  the  bewil- 
dered beasts  would  pause  at  the 
obstructed  entrance  before  seeking 
a  safer  place  of  refuge.  Nor  was 
he  disappointed ;  Pincher  had  the 
savage  luxury  of  killing  at  least  a 
dozen  rats  te  his  own  tooth.  Hear- 
ing a  rustling  above  my  head,  I 
looked  up  and  saw  a  rat  which  in 
its  haste  had  lost  ite  footing,  rolling 
down  the  steep  thateh.  The  crea- 
tures had  formed  zig-zag  covered 
ways  just  inside  the  rough  straw 
at  the  end  of  the  stack,  by  which 
they  had  reached  the  roof,  and  one 
of  the  ferrete  following,  was  driving 
them  pell-mell  from  their  lofty  but 
untenable  citadel. 

I  know  not  how  many  rate  fee 
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had  killed ;  I  think  forty,  but  the 
day  wore  on,  and  now  to  catch  onr 
ferrets,  and  home  before  roll-call. 
Luckily  there  were  no  young  rats ; 
the  season  had  been  miserably  cold 
and  backward;  our  ferrets  were 
singularly  tame  and  well-trained. 
One  rolled  down  the  thatch,  and 
fell  unharmed ;  the  other  came  out, 
and  being  presented  with  a  dead 
rat,  seized  hold,  and  allowed  itself 
to  be  caught  at  once.  Caution 
must  always  be  used  in  handling 
ferrets;  the  pretty,  playful  little 
animal,  fed  on  bread  and  milk, 
which  will  roll  and  dance  like  a 
kitten,  take  your  finger  innocently 
in  its  mouth  when  you  tickle  it, 
lick  your  hand  and  crouch  down 
for  a  caress,  is,  when  its  destroying 
instinct  is  awakened,  the  *amor 
dapis  atque  sanguinis  *  aroused,  a 
different  creature  altogether,  and 
must,  I  repeat,  be  handled  <jare- 
fully,  for  the  bite  of  a  ferret  is  no 
joke.  Wear  no  glove,  never  make 
a  snatch  at  him,  let  him  get  well 
out  of  the  hole,  then  seize  him 
quickly,  firmly,  and  tenderly  by  the 
neck  and  shoulder,  your  fore-finger 
between  the  head  and  the  right 
fore-leg,  your  thumb  behind  the 
left  fore-leg,  and  your  other  fingers 
opposite ;  keep  a  firm  but  gentle 
grasp;  if  you  are  not  rough,  the 
ferret  will  not  even  struggle,  but 
resign  herself  with  apparent  in- 
difference to  be  returned  to  the 
bag,  or  put  to  another  hole,  which, 
if  she  refuse  to  enter,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  does  not  contain  a  rat. 

Having  received  the  farmer's 
grateful  acknowledgments,  which, 
I  fear,  as  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  we  hardly  deserved,  we 
started,  highly  elated  with  our 
success,  on  our  return.  Our  pack 
melted  away  by  degrees  :  Pincher, 
the  misanthrope,  had  trotted  home 
without  leave,  asked  or  given,  the 
moment  the  ferrets  were  taken 
up ;  the  others,  with  more  or  less 
courtesy,  departed  to  their  several 
kennels,  as  they  were  taught  to  do 


on  approaching  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  We  marched  with  innocent 
faces  and  buoyant  hearts  to  our 
respective  studies,  where,  the  ferrets 
having  been  safely  stowed  away, 
with  two  or  three  young  rats  for  a 
treat,  I  sat  for  at  least  an  hour 
gloating  over  my  newly  acquired 
egg-treasures. 

CHAPTER  vm. 

THE   BADOEB. 

*  There's  a  precious  game  a-foot, 
Master  B.,  down  by  Warley  Wood, 
some  morning  early  when  you  can 
get  out,'  said  Frank  Beading  to  me 
one  day. 

'  What's  that,  Frank  ? ' 

*Why,  Master  B.,  there's  an  old 
brock  has  kennelled  there,  and 
we're  going  to  dig  him  out.  You 
shall  see  him  bolted,  if  you  like.' 

'  What  is  a  brock,  Frank  ? ' 

*  A  brock  !  why,  a  badger,  to  be 
sure.  You've  never  seen  a  badger- 
bait,  I  dare  say?'  I  never  had, 
but  I  have  since,  and  a  more  dis- 
gusting exhibition  of  brutality  I  can 
hardly  conceive.  The  wretched 
animal,  naturally  quiet,  harmless, 
and  inoffensive,  is  placed  in  an  arti- 
ficial box  or  burrow  of  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet ;  at  the  end  the  owner 
of  the  ill-used  beast  generally  con- 
structs a  chamber  at  right  angles, 
sitting  in  which  the  badger  has  an 
advantage  over  the  dogs  who  are 
sent  in  to  *  draw '  him,  that  is  to 
seize  him  by  the  scuff  of  his  neck, 
and  di*ag  him  out  into  the  open  air. 
A  strong,  determined  bull- terrier 
will  do  this  pretty  readily,  but 
while  the  quarry  is  fresh  and 
strong,  by  no  means  with  impunity ; 
the  badger's  teeth  are  of  the 
sharpest,  his  power  of  jaw  consider- 
able, the  looseness  of  the  skin  about 
the  neck  enables  him  to  turn  his 
head  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
activity,  and  his  usual  mode  of 
defence  is  to  tuck  his  nose  between 
his  fore-paws,  and,  when  seized  by 
the  only  projecting  part,  his  neck. 
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to  bite  right  and  left  at  the  legs 
aad  through  the  neck  of  the  attack- 
ing dog.  The  badger  is  a  plucky, 
enduring  beast,  too,  and  will  sustain 
the  attacks  of  many  dogs  before  he 
succumb  ;  but  the  cruelty  and 
absence  of  any  real  sporting  feeling 
amongst  his  persecutors  induces 
them  to  run  dog  afber  dog  at  him, 
until  his  spirit  is  cowed,  and  the 
veriest  cur  will  draw  him,  as  he 
might  an  old  sheep,  without  meet- 
ing with  anything  beyond  a  passive 
resistance. 

However,  I  was  charmed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  adventure,  and 
agreed  to  meet  Frank  at  five  o*clock 
the  next  morning,  at  the  old  sand- 
pits by  Warley  Wood.  Accordingly 
at  about  four  I  was  out  of  bed  and 
dressed  ;  slipping  between  the  bars 
of  our  bedroom  window, — I  think 
they  were  not  more  than  six  inches 
apsut, — I  dropped  fearlessly  to  the 
ground,  and  patting  the  head  of  old 
Don,  the  pointer- watch-dog,  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  on  which  fair 
Margaret  caressed 

the  shaggy  bloodhound 
Lest  his  baying  should  waken  the  castle 
round, 

I  stepped  lightly  on  his  huge 
kennel,  and,  springing  from  it, 
caught  the  coping  of  the  wall,  to 
the  top  of  which  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  raising  myself.  A  run  of  two 
miles  brought  me  to  the  sand-hills, 
and  there  I  found  Frank  Beading 
and  another  man,  whose  name  I 
afterwards  learnt  was  GKiy  Drake, 
covered  with  sand,  and  working 
with  all  their  might  at  a  huge  hole 
they  bad  excavated  in  the  bank. 

*  You're  just  in  time.  Master  B.,' 
said  Frank ;  *  we  stopped  him  in 
last  night,  and  Guy  and  I  have 
been  working  hard  at  it,  off  and  on, 
since  two  o'clock  this  morning. 
Guy  slept  over  the  hole,  he  did.' 
The  man  referred  to,  a  sulky-looking 
fellow,  with  an  unprepossessing 
countenance,  made  me  a  clumsy 
salute,  and  proceeded  with  his 
work.      Pincher   lay  coiled  up   on 


his  master's  coat,  which  with  Guy's 
and  a  large  sack,  lay  upon  the  bank. 
It  was  a  picturesque  spot  altogether. 
Some  tall  Scotch  firs  grew  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  bank  into  which 
the  men  were  boring,  and  which 
had  doubtless  been  formed  years 
before  by  the  removal  of  sand  for 
agricultural  or  other  purposes  ;  the 
ground  was  in  some  places  sloping 
and  clothed  with  brambles;  in 
others,  seamed  with  pits  and  holes, 
many  full  of  water  and  overhung 
by  alders,  sallows,  and  other  trees 
which  rejoice  in  wet,  undrained 
soil. 

'We  shall  have  him  directly, 
Master  B. ;  run  a  willow  stick 
round  the  mouth  of  the  sack  to 
keep  it  open,  and  we'll  try  and  get 
him  to  bolt  into  it.'  I  had  hardly 
done  this,  when  a  mass  of  sand  fell, 
half  burying  Guy  Drake,  and  as  he 
floundered  out,  the  object  of  our 
pursuit  appeared  too,  rushing  at 
full  speed  towards  the  rough  bank 
immediately  behind  us.  Excited 
beyond  measure  at  the  appearance 
of  the  beast,  and  utterly  regardless 
of  danger,  I  rushed  at  him,  and  as 
he  was  gaining  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  bushes,  seized  him  by  the 
hind-leg.  Fortunately  for  me  he 
was  half  through  the  meuse,  and 
before  he  could  turn,  Pincher  had 
dashed  forward,  and  seizing  the 
badger  by  his  throat,  effectually 
diverted  his  attention.  The  two 
rolled  over,  fighting  and  struggling 
in  deadly  hate  for  some  seconds 
before  the  men  could  separate  them, 
but  Guy,  seizing  the  badger  by  his 
tail,  and  Frank,  at  no  Httle  risk, 
pinching  the  dog's  throat,  this  was 
effected,  and  Guy  Drake  held  the 
clumsy,  writhing  animal,  unable  to 
turn  more  than  his  head  upwards, 
at  arm's  length  by  his  tail. 

*  Put  the  sack  down  in  the  run. 
Master  B. ! '  cried  Frank,  who  had 
enough  to  do  holding  the  dog, — 
*  put  the  sack  in  the  run,  sir  ! '  and 
I  did  so.  The  other  man,  then 
putting  the  badger  on  the  ground, 
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tlie  animal  rashed  blindly  forward 
into  tbe  sack,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  instantly  closed  and  securely 
fastened. 

'  Well  done,  Master  B. ! '  said 
Guy  Drake, — *that  was  about  the 
pluckiest  thing  I  ever  saw  done. 
He*d  have  got  away  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you!  Nat  Belt  would 
have  been  pleased  to  see  that,  sir, 
he  would.* 

'  Why,  what  do  you  know  about 
Nat  Belt,  or  me  either,  if  you  come 
to  that?' 

*  Bless  you.  Master  B.,  I  live  at 
Slowton  when  I'm  at  home,  and 
I've  been  about  your  father's  woods 
now  and  again.' 

*  Did  you  come  to  the  lodge, 
then  ?' 

*  Not  exactly  ;  it  might  not  have 
been  convenient,'  said  my  acquain- 
tance, rather  drily.  '  But  I  know 
Nat  Belt  and  Nat  Belt  knows  me. 
Good  morning,  sir.' 

*  Good  morning;  good  bye,  Frank, 
I'll  come  and  see  the  badger  to- 
morrow.' 

*  By  the  bye,'  said  Frank,  as  ho 
was  turning  away,  *  there's  a  kite's 
nest  in  Stockbrook  Wood.  I've 
seen  the  old  cock  bird  sailing  about 
for  some  time  past.' 

'  Whereabouts  is  it,  Frank  ?'  said 
I  eagerly. 

*Well,  I  can't  say  exactly,  but 
it's  sure  to  be  pretty  near  the 
middle  of  the  wood,  and  it's  not  so 
small  hut  you'll  see  it  without 
glasses.'  And  so  saying,  Frank 
and  his  companion  jumped  into  a 
small  tax- cart,  to  which  a  rough 
wiry  pony  was  attached,  and  rattled 
away  with  their  captive  at  a  good 
pace.  On  the  back  of  the  cart  was 
painted  *  Guy  Drake,  Slowton,  Li- 
censed Hawker  and  Dealer  in  Game.' 
It  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  there 
might  be  very  sufficient  reasons  for 
its  owner  declining  to  perform  the 
courtesy  of  a  personal  call  upon 
Nat  Belt,  and  I  could  not  but  fency 
that  his  absence  from  home  might 
have   something  to  do  with  some 


irregular  proceedings  with  respect 
to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  game. 
However,  that  was  a  passing 
thought,  and  my  mind  as  I  hurried 
home  was  folly  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  late  successful  cap- 
ture, the  doubt  whether  I  should 
get  home  undiscovered,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  crowning  glory  of 
birds'-nesting — the  acquisition  of  a 
kite's  egg. 

Two  days  afterwards,  I  may  here 
say  I  went  with  a  companion  to 
Stockbrook  Wood,  discovered  the 
nest  in  the  part  indicated,  and 
climbed  the  tree,  a  oak,  without 
difficulty.  The  nest  was  placed  in 
the  main  fork,  a  huge  structure,  as 
much  larger  than  the  buzzard's  as 
the  buzzard's  is  larger  than  the 
crow's.  It  must  have  been  nearly 
five  feet  in  diameter.  I  could  have 
lain  down  in  it  safely.  It  was 
almost  as  fiat  as  a  table,  and  I  think 
lined  principally  with  moss  and 
cow-hair,  but  I  am  not  sure ;  it  is  a 
long  time  ago,  and  I  wish  I  had 
taken  more  accurate  note.  '  Non 
cuivis  contingit.'  It  is  not  one 
man  in  a  million  who  has  taken  a 
kite's  nest,  and  very  few  have  even 
seen  the  bird.  The  nest  contained 
two  young  birds,  apparently  just 
hatched,  and  one  egg,  which  I  at 
first  thought  was  addled,  but  on 
examination  found  it  cracked  fi:t>m 
end  to  end,  with  a  hole  as  big  as 
my  Httle  finger  on  the  lower  part 
The  young  bird,  in  fact,  was  in  the 
act  of  liberating  itself  from  the 
shell.  I  gently  aided  its  efforts, 
and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I 
reared  this  as  well  as  its  eldw 
brothers  to  kite's  estate,  and  for  a 
long  time  they  were  to  me  a  source 
of  unceasing  interest.  The  egg  was 
almost  white,  a  dirty  white  with 
round  reddish  blotches  Hke  the  buz- 
zard's, but  larger.  On  the  side  of 
the  nest  lay  two  young  rabbits,  two 
rats,  and  some  bird,  I  forget  what, 
all  fresh  but  headless.  Besides 
these  substantial  tokens  of  his  affec- 
tion, the  old  cock  bird  had  brought 
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to  gladden  the  heart  of  his  sitting 
partner  a  long  tendril  of  early 
woodbine,  the  soft  green  leaf  of 
which  was  just  bursting  forth  under 
the  influence  of  the  early  spring 
sun.  Of  course,  this  may  have 
been  accidental,  but  the  tendril  was 
there,  and  in  the  only  other  kite's 
nest  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to 
take  (two  years  later),  I  found  the 
very  same  thing.  The  hen-bird 
was  sitting,  and  beside  her  were 
headless  rabbits  and  rats,  and  a 
long  weath  of  the  early  woodbine.^ 
While  I  was  taking  the  nest,  the 
old  birds  flew  wildly  above  me  in 
great  circles,  uttering  their  shrill 
whistling  cry,  but  never  approach- 
ing or  settling,  as  the  buzzards  did, 
on  the  neighbouring  trees  ;  their  cry 
was  one  more  of  remonstrance  and 
indignation  than  of  pitiful  wailing 
complaint  such  as  the  buzzards' 
under  similar  circumstances.  But 
I  have  never  seen  any  bird  fight  for 
its  effgs  or  young,^  except,  perhaps, 
the  little  blue- tit,  who  will  sit  in  his 
hole,  puff  himself  out,  hiss  like  a 
snake,  and  peck  at  the  intrusive 
flnger  in  the  most  spirited  manner, 
the  hen  partridge,  and  the  carrion- 
crow,  a  pair  of  whom  once  drove  me 
ignominiously  from  their  nursery. 
The  nest  was  situate,  as  the  crow's 
invariably  is,  on  the  fork  of  the 
bough,  but  the  fork  was  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bough,  and  it  was  a 
long  dangerous  climb  to  reach  it. 
Pour  half-fledged  younglings  were 
in  it.  They  had  just  arrived  at  an 
age  to  be  interesting  and  very  dear 
to  their  parents,  and  the  bold  birds 
determined  not  to  lose  them  with- 
out «  struggle.  As  I  crawled  along 
the  horizontal  bough  at  a  giddy 
height,  the  sharp-billed  creatures 
continually  dashed  at  me,  uttering, 
as  their  wings  almost  touched  my 
cheek,  a  hoarse  ominous  croak,  then 


settling  on  a  branch  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant, reiterated  the  tale  of  their 
wrongs,  and  encouraged  each  other 
to  renewed  resistance.  So  fierce 
were  they  and  so  precarious  my 
hold  on  the  unsteady  bough,  that 
my  humane  feelings  came  out  un- 
usually strong,  and,  like  the  public 
with  the  cabmen  when  the  latter 
had  given  evidence  of  their  power 
of  annoyance,  I  determined  that  the 
birds'  remonstrances  were  reason- 
able, and  that  it  would  be  unfair 
and  useless  to  take  their  young. 
*I  think,'  said  I  to  Fred  Haylock, 
who  waited  below, '  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  take  them;  they're  not  worth 
having  and  we've  plenty  of  birds.' 
Caroke !  caroke !  said  the  old  birds 
approvingly.  '  Never  mind,  throw 
'em  down,'  said  Fred.  *  I  think  I 
won't,'  said  I,  looking  at  the  old 
crows  and  half  turning  round,  *it 
would  be  so  cruel.'  And  the  old 
birds  again  unanimously  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  sentiment. 
Finally,  I  descended  the  tree,  leav- 
ing the  old  birds  to  rejoice  with 
their  rescued  little  ones,  and  to 
exult  over  the  great  moral  victory 
they  had  obtained.  But  I  am  for- 
getting my  kites.  I  took  them 
home,  kept  them  warm,  and  fed 
them  with  pieces  of  such  young 
birds  and  young  quadrupeds  as  I 
could  obtain.  There  are  no  birds, 
as  I  think  I  have  said,  so  easily 
reared  as  kites  and  hawks.  The 
food  presented  to  them  is,  in  fact, 
identicaUy  the  same  with  that  which 
would  be  supplied  by  the  parent 
birds ;  they  require  but  a  sufficiency 
of  it  and  warmth ;  with  those  requi- 
sites and  luck,  success  is  certain. 
While  young  they  are  covered  all 
over  with  white  down,  but  have  not 
a  feather ;  the  beak  and  eyes  are  of 
disproportionate  size,  and  the  thigh 
bone    elevated    above    the     back. 


*  I  cannot  bnt  think  it  was  a  delicate  attention  on  the  part  of  kite  pire.  He  had  *  found 
out  a  gift  for  his  love.* 

'  Yarrell  says, '  The  nest  (of  the  kite)  is  vigorously  defended.  A  boy  who  climbed  to 
one  had  a  hole  pecked  in  his  hat,  and  his  hand  severely  wounded  before  he  could  drive 
the  old  hird  away.*    Yarrell  never  took  a  kite's  nest — ^moreover  kites  don't '  podL* 
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Thej  are  nnable  to  stand  on  their 
feet  for  at  least  six  weeks,  but  squat 
upon  their  haunches,  and  altogether 
present  a  singular  and  most  un- 
couth appearance.  Their  natural 
instincts  are  developed  at  the  ear- 
liest stage  of  their  existence.  The 
bird  I  had  liberated  from  the  egg, 
the  very  next  day  would  open  its 
beak  to  receive  a  morsel  of  flesh, 
but  take  no  notice  of  a  proffered 
piece  of  bread,  and,  what  is  more 
strange,  while  a  dog  might  smell  at 
it,  and  in  fact  touch  it  with  his 
nose  without  causing  the  least 
alarm,  the  presence,  even  at  some 
distance,  of  a  cat  or  a  ferret  would 
excite  the  strongest  manifestations 
of  terror  and  hatred.  The  little 
creature,  unable  to  stand,  would 
throw  itself  on  its  side,  clutch  with 
its  impotent  claws,  and  open  its  soft 
beak  as  though  it  required  only  the 
power  to  tear  its  acknowledged 
enemy  to  pieces.  Why  this  in- 
stinctive hatred  should  exist  be- 
tween the  cat  and  weasel  tribes  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  hawk  tribe  on 
the  other,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have 
repeatedly  witnessed  it. 

On  visiting  Frank  Beading  the 
morning  after  the  badger  hunt,  I 
found  him  smoking  his  pipe  with  a 
very  lugubrious  expression  of  coun- 
tenance ;  his  httle  pug  nose  worked 
convulsively  and  his  watery  eyes 
were  unusually  suffused.  *  Pincher's 
dead  ! '  said  he  mournfully  in  reply 
to  my  inquiring  look.  *Poor  old 
Pincher's  dead  !*  *  Bless  me,  Frank  !' 
cried  I,  '  how  did  that  happen  ? ' 
*  Well,  sir !  he  was  killed,  murdered 
outright  by  that  owdacious  badger 
out  yonder,*  pointing  to  a  large  tub 
in  the  comer  of  the  yard.  *  What !  * 
said  I,  *  did  the  badger  get  out  of 
his  tub  and  worry  poor  Pincher  ?  * 
*No  sir,  not  that  exactly,  but 
Pincher  you  see  wasn't  altogether 
a  nice- tempered  dog.*  I  admitted 
that  sweet  temper  was  not  Pincher 's 
weak  point. 

*  He  wasn't  aforgiving  sort  of  dog, 
you   see.   Master  B.,   and  he  was 


badly  punished  down  in  the  sand- 
pits yonder.  Well  he  couldn't  for- 
get it  all  day.  He  was  oneasy  like, 
going  in  and  out,  growling  to  his- 
self.  I  couldn't  tell  what  was  up 
with  the  old  dog,  but  at  night  after 
he  was  chained  up,  he  managed  to 
slip  the  collar  over  his  ears,  jumped 
atop  of  the  barrel,  and  scratched 
and  bit  away  the  covering  and 
jumped  down  as  I  suppose  to  have 
it  out  with  the  badger.'  'That 
looks  hke  Pincher's  murdering  the 
badger,  doesn't  it,  Frank  ?  ' 

*  Yes  sir,  but  the  badger  mur- 
dered him.  I  found  him  in  the 
morning  terribly  bitten  about  the 
head  and  legs,  quite  dead  in  the 
barrel  and  that  nasty  varmint 
curled  up  asleep  or  shamming. 
Drat  him;  I  shall  never  see 
Pincher's  like  again  !  ' 

*He  was  a  sulky  bad-tempered 
dog  though,  Frank,'  said  I.  *  Ah ! 
Master  B.,  you  only  saw  him  out  of 
doors,  on  business  like.  Bless  you 
when  we  went  out  a  poa — ferreting 
I  mean,  he  wouldn't  follow  me 
nearer  than  a  hundred  yards,  and  it 
I  turned  back,  he  wouldn't  let  on 
to  know  me.  He  ran  home  by  hLs- 
self  too,  but  at  night  when  he  was 
let  indoors  you  should  just  have  seed 
how  he  jumped  about  and  on  to  my 
lap  or  Betsy's  there,  and  be  just  as 
kind -like  as  a  lap-dog.'  Betsy, 
Frank's  black-eyed  sister,  confirmed 
this  account  of  poor  Pincher's  do- 
mestic qualities,  and  T  was  bound 
to  throw  no  discredit  on  their 
statements ;  but  I  could  not  concur 
in  Frank's  notion  that  the  badger 
had  murdered  Pincher. 

I  could  run  on  for  pages  with  old 
recollections  of  my  Downham  pur- 
suits and  adventures,  but  interest- 
ing as  they  might  be  to  myself  or  an 
old  schoolifellow,  my  readers  might 
weary  of  them. 

With  our  school  days  we  part, 

I  was  to  return  home  and  have  a 
year's  private  coaching  before  en- 
tering   the   university,  and  in   due 
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time,  taking  with  me  a  menagerie 
of  dogs,  ferrets,  kites,  hawks  and 
owls,  I  arrived  at  the  paternal  man- 
sion, and  was  warmly  greeted  bj 
every  soul  in  it,  from  the  old  squire 
to  the  cowboy  who  filled  the  place 
of  my  early  friend  Bill  Belt. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
FEN-SHOOTINO. 

There  is  no  shooting  which  to  my 
mind  equals  fen-shooting,  and  that 
sport  we,  under  Belt's  able  guidance, 
enjoyed  to  perfection  in  the  holi- 
days. Our  home  lay  on  the  slope 
of  the  long  ridge  of  hills,  which, 
running  through  the  middle  of 
England,  bounds  the  vast  swamp 
that  under  the  name  of  fen-land 
stretches  fix)m  the  ocean  westward 
for  well  nigh  a  hundred  miles.  The 
fens  in  those  days  presented  a  very 
different  appearance  from  that  which 
they  present  now,  and  the  passenger 
by  a  Great  Northern  train  travers- 
ing fertile  fields  and  green  pastures 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour, 
can  hardly  picture  to  his  imagina- 
tion the  black  boundless  flat,  house- 
less and  treeless,  which  then  pre- 
sented itself  to  view.  Except  a  few 
dilapidated  wind-mills — I  mean 
mills  moved  by  the  wind  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  accumulated 
water  from  one  dead  level  to  an- 
other scarcely  more  elevated — and 
a  few  scattered  turf-stacks,  no  ob- 
ject higher  than  a  bulrush  rose 
between  the  eye  and  the  horizon. 
In  the  centre  of  this  dreaiy  expanse 
lay  a  stagnant  lake  or  mere  as  it 
was  called,  well  stocked  with  coarse 
fish,  the  haunt  of  unnumbered  wild- 
fowl. 

Of  the  real  extent  of  these  fens  I 
have  no  conception ;  in  my  boyish 
imagination  they  were  boundless. 
They  must  have  extended  over  very 
many  thousand  acres,  but  except 
on  tne  outskirts  there  were  literally 
no  inhabitants.  A  few  hard-work- 
ing self-denying  men,  fever-stricken 
one  half  the  year,  and  palsied  with 


ague  the  other  half,  waged  war 
with  nature  under  the  name  of  fen- 
farmers.  Ghings  of  labourers  in 
black  boots  and  red  shirts,  called 
'bankers,'  the  originals  of  that 
great  institution  the  *  navvies,' 
worked  in  them  by  day,  but  re- 
treated at  night  to  sleep  in  the 
villages  and  towns  nearest  to  their 
work.  like  the  backwoodsmen  of 
America  the  fen-farmers  were  the 
precursors  of  civilised  agriculturists. 
Instead  of  fences  their  lands  were 
divided  by  dikes,  eight,  twelve,  or 
sixteen  feet  in  width,  cut  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  for  the 
most  part  Aill  to  the  brim  of  stag- 
nant water.  The  rents  were  low, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
any  could  be  paid ;  here  and  there 
a  field — if  the  term  can  in  any  way 
be  applied  to  the  swampy,  ditch- 
divided  parallelogram — was  pared, 
and  during  the  hot  weather  burned, 
manured  and  planted  with  potatoes ; 
the  scanty  crop  was  followed  by 
one  of  rape,  after  which  came  oats ; 
a  slow  and  unremunerative  process, 
and  the  ultimate  result  always 
doubt^l.  Animal  life  as  distin- 
guished from  human,  and  vegetable 
hfe  as  distinct  from  cereals,  flou- 
rished luxuriantly;  wild  birds  c^ 
rarest  types,  strange  caterpillars, 
gorgeous  butterflies,  beetles  of 
many  colours,  especially  that  pest 
of  farmers  the  wire- worm.  Sedge, 
rush  and  reed,  and  sweet-smellmg 
aromatic  shrubs  abounded.  After 
three  years'  work  the  crop  was  con- 
stantly destroyed  by  the  insects 
above-named,  or  when  just  ready 
for  the  sickle  carried  awav  bodily, 
torn  up  by  a  hurricane  from  the 
light,  dry,  spongy  soil,  on  which  its 
hold  was  so  insecure.  The  burning 
had  a  singular  effect;  for  months 
after  it  had  been  lighted,  the  fire 
would  creep  along  the  ground, 
leaving  a  white  impalpable  ash 
like  snow  some  inches  deep  on  the 
surface,  a  red  coal  beneath  that 
burned  the  soles  fit>m  your  boots 
if  incautiously  you  trod  upon  it — 
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it  was  dangerous  work  traversing 
those  white  fields, 

Per  ignes 
Suppositoa  cineri  doloso. 

The  track  of  the  smallest  bird  or 
beast  was  plainly  visible ;  it  was 
comparatively  safe  to  follow  the 
latter. 

We  were  four  miles  from  these 
fens,  and  there  was  no  road.  Onr 
expeditions  thither  were  necessarily 
made  on  horseback.  The  stud, 
though  neither  extensive  nor  valu- 
able, was  generally  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  at  least  during  the 
hoKdays,  when  the  butcher's  spare 
pony  and  the  innkeeper's  rest  post- 
horse  were  pressed  into  the  service. 
Besides,  we  were  not  proud,  and  if, 
as  generally  happened,  there  were 
more  riders  than  horses,  the  long- 
backed  ones  among  the  latter  were 
accommodated  with  two  of  the 
former — an  arrangement  to  which 
the  unreasonable  brutes  generally 
offered  a  most  determined  resistance. 

Great  was  the  excitement  of 
starting.  When  two  men  ride  on 
one  horse  one  must  ride  behind,  and 
as  the  foremost  horseman  had  the 
advantage  of  a  saddle,  while  his 
companion  sat  on  the  hard  bare 
backbone  of  the  horse,  the  seat  of 
honour  was  warmly  contested.  That 
point  settled  between  the  bipeds, 
the  quadrupeds  took  up  their  share 
of  the  controversy,  and  by  a  series 
of  violent  kicks  frequently  deposited 
the  occupier  of  the  saddle  on  the 
earth,  and  seated  his  companion  in 
his  place,  which  he  of  course  re- 
tained. Kicking  with  a  double 
load  is  not  a  game  to  be  carried  on 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  a  few 
minutes  generally  sufficed  to  start 
the  whole  party  with  guns,  game- 
bags,  commissariat,  and  munitions, 
JBsdrly  on  their  way.  We  were  not 
first-class  horsemen  in  those  days, 
but  I  still  think  there  are  many 
crack  riders^  in  the  shires  whose 
nerves  wouM  have  been  shaken 
had   they    sat,    gun  in  hand,  on 


a  raw-boned  bare-backed  steed, 
driven  at  best  pace  through,  if  not 
over,  some  ugly  bullfinch  with 
perhaps  a  yawning  ditch  on  the 
other  side. 

Arrived  at  the  fens  a  fipiendly 
farmer,  one  Dale,  put  up  our  reeking 
steeds  in  his  ample  bam  and  sup- 
plied them  Kberally  with  the  dried 
sedge  and  rushes,  which  his  ferm 
horses  were  fain  to  consume  as  hay. 
Our  better  fed  brutes  turned  up 
their  noses  at  such  fare,  but  were 
glad  enough  of  it  before  the  long 
day  was  done. 

Passing  through  the  little  oasis 
which  constitutes  our  friend  Mr. 
Dale's  fenn-yard,  we  find  ourselves 
at  once  on  the  border,  the  brink  I 
should  say,  of  the  deep  fen,  '  the 
world  before  us,'  a  moist  eerie  un- 
finished looking  world,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Buckland  inured  forth  in 
the  frontispiece  to  his  pre* Adamite 
treatise. 

A  narrow  plank  laid  across  a 
twelve-foot  drain  is  cautiously  tara- 
versed  in  single  file. 

As  we  touch  the  opposite  bank  a 
jack-snipe,  rising  at  our  feet^  is 
hastily  fired  at  by  two  of  our  paurtjr, 
and  being  neither  injured  nop  ap- 
parently alarmed  drops  behind  a 
bunch  of  rushes  some  fifty  paces 
distant.  A  second  '  more  advised 
aim '  is  successftil,  and  picking  up 
the  puny  delicate  bird,  we  proceed 
on  our  way  rejoicing. 

I  should  have  said  that  our  leap- 
ing pole,  without  the  aid  of  which 
the  most  active  of  fen-shooters,  and 
we  were  of  them,  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded a  quarter  of  a  mile,  had  been 
sent  forward  on  the  back  of  an  an- 
cient donkey,  under  the  charge  of 
George  Kilderkin,  a  lank  active 
youth,  bom  with  an  intense  love  of 
sport  and  bred  a  turf-cuttei*. 

We  proceed  in  line;  Search,  a 
steady  old  water-pro6f  setter,  a 
capital  retriever,  trotting  slowly 
ahead;  stanch,  steady,  and  impas- 
sive, seldom  hunting,  never  hurry- 
ing, but  rarely  inifising  a  bird.' 
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Grame  properly  so  termed  is  scarce, 
but  we  find  plenty  to  shoot  or  shoot 
at,  and  the  uncertainty  of  what  may 
be  the  next  object  of  our  aim,  with 
the  wild  and  almost  dangerous 
character  of  the  ground  traversed, 
gives  additional  excitement  to  the 
sport.  There  is  water  everywhere, 
and  the  form  of  a  hare  which 
splashes  up  at  our  feet  is  instantly 
filled,  as  though  she  had  sat  in  a 
slipper-bath.  The  black  liquid  mud 
churned  up  fix)m  her  feet  is  spurned 
yards  behind  her  as  she  runs,  and 
she  presents  the  spectacle  of '  a  moist 
unpleasant  body'  as  George  Kil- 
derkin rushing  forward  picks  her 
out  of  the  puddle  into  which  I  had 
rolled  her.  A  brace  of  blue  rock- 
pigeons,  which  may  have  travelled 
forty  miles  that  morning  to  feed  in 
the  fens,  ofier  a  capital  right  and 
left  shot.  A  hen-hamer  beating  his 
hunting  ground  with  the  regularity 
of  a  well  trained  setter  is  fired  at 
and  missed. 

We  are  now  stopped  by  one  of 
the  larger  drains,  cut  originally  six- 
teen feet  wide,  requiring  with  its 
rotten  banks  a  clear  jump  of  at 
least  eighteen ;  it  is  ftdl  to  the  brim, 
*a  sluggish  water  black  as  ink.' 
My  gun  is  handed  to  Ealderkin, 
who  places  the  pole  in  my  hands. 
Sounding  with  the  shoe  at  its  foot, 
1  find  something  like  a  firm  bottom 
about  three  feet  from  the  bank,  and 
advancing  my  right  hand  to  within 
a  few  inches  from  the  top,  my  left 
firmly  grasping  the  pole  below,  with 
a  bounding  spring  1  pass  lightly 
through  the  air,  experiencing  as  I  do 
so  the  delightful  feeling  which  may 
be  supposed  to  accompany  the  act 
of  flying,  and  settle  like  a  bird  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Thrusting  the 
pole  back  I  am  ready  to  catch  the 
gun,  which  George  holds  poised  in 
readiness,  the  butt  resting  on  his 
right  hand  the  barrel  midway  on 
his  left.  It  is  defbly  thrown  and 
lightly  caught;  that  of  my  com- 
panion follows,  and  then  comes  his 
turn  to  jump.  He  is  rather  a  young 


hand  and  nervous,  his  spring  is 
insufficient,  and  for  a  moment  the 
pole  pauses  at  the  perpendicular; 
it  rights  however,  and  narrowly 
escaping  a  complete  ducking  he 
lands  with  a  splash  in  two  feet  of 
water,  out  of  which  he  is  instantly 
dragged. 

We  are  now  in  the  true  snipe 
ground;  the  fens  are  in  capital 
order,  wet,  not  too  wet,  and  there 
has  been  a  bright  moon  for  some 
nights  past.  We  are  full  of  hope  and 
anticipation.  The  wind,  which  is 
tolerably  high,  is  in  our  back,  and 
our  old  dog  though  it  gives  him 
extra  trouble  does  not  object,  for  he 
knows  that  snipe  will  lie  better  and, 
always  rising  up  vdnd,  present 
after  the  first  twist  a  fairer  mark. 
We  have  hardly  proceeded  twenty 
yards  when  a  harsh  squeak  with  a 
whirr  of  wings  disproportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  bird  is  heard,  and 
waiting  until  his  first  eccentric  and 
rapid  movements  are  over,  we  drop 
him  cleverly.  My  companion  does 
the  same  by  a  second — a  third,  a 
fourth  rises  as  we  proceed;  some 
are  missed,  some  killed,  but  we  have 
bagged  three  couple  before  we  leave 
that  splash,  and  face  another  ditch 
of  greater  width  and  still  more  im- 
practicable character  than  the  last. 
We  get  safely  to  the  other  side  at 
the  expense  of  a  slight  wetting,  and 
find  ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fowl  Mere,  a  noted  resort  of 
wild  birds  of  all  kinds.  It  is  too 
wet  for  snipe,  for  that  bird,  though 
it  loves  moist  ground,  must  have 
dry  places  to  rest  on  and  bog  to 
bore  in,  not  too  saturated  to  con- 
tain the  worms  which  constitute  its 
favourite  food. 

A  brace  of  wild  ducks  which  have 
been  put  up  by  a  turf-barge  on  the 
mere,  at  this  moment  pass  rapidly 
at  a  great  height  over  our  heads ;  we 
watch  their  flight  with  longing  eyes, 
and  are  rewajrded  by  seeing  them 
curl  round  and  drop  with  a  eplash 
on  to  a  little  tarn  ahead.  Mean- 
time Search  is  poking  afber  some- 
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thing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch — 
he  has  long  held  himself  absolved 
from  all  conventionalities — squat- 
tering  through  the  liquid  mud  and 
water,  and  at  times  dipping  his 
sagacious  old  nose  actually  into  it. 
We  think  he  smells  a  rat,  maybe  a 
moorhen,  or  possibly  a  jack-snipe, 
at  any  rate  we  know  that  the  wise 
dog  will  wait  for  us  if  there  is  any- 
thing worth  waiting  for,  and  leaving 
him  to  settle  to  his  point  we  pro- 
ceed with  rapid  but  stealthy  steps 
to  stalk  the  ducks.  ' 

Wild  ducks  are  by  no  means 
difficult  of  approach  if  you  keep  out 
of  their  sight ;  once  mark  ducks 
under  a  bank,  and  it  is  your  own 
fault  if  you  do  not  get  a  shot.  The 
mallard  rises  at  an  easy  distance, 
and  falls  to  my  companion's  gun. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
(for  a  duck  is  a  much  coveted 
prize)  I  miss  his  companion  with 
both  barrels,  but  she  is  not  destined 
to  escape.  At  this  moment  a  rush 
of  wings  is  heard  overhead,  and  a 
falcon,  probably  a  gos-hawk,  dashes 
at  her,  and  mthm  a  distance  of 
some  two  hundred  yards,  regardless 
of  our  presence,  strikes  his  quarry, 
which  falls  amid  a  shower  of  fea- 
thers  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The 
hawk,  like  a  skater  who  has  passed 
the  ball  at  hockey,  wheels  round  as 
speedily  as  his  rapid  course  admits 
of,  but  too  late  to  intercept  the 
dead  duck  before  it  touches  the 
earth,  and  rushing  in  with  wild 
shouts,  we  secure  the  prey  the  bold 
bird  had  so  gallantly  struck  down. 
We  find  a  streak  down  the  back  of 
the  duck  where  the  hinder  talons 
had  scraped  it  in  the  falcon's  swoop, 
showing  at  once  the  cause  of  death 
and  of  the  cloud  of  feathers  which 
accompanied  the  fall.  As  we  turn 
away  a  shrill  plaintive  squeak  is 
heard,  and  looking  into  the  ditch  a 
snake  is  seen  making  his  repast  in 
the  horrible  cruel  manner  peculiar 
to  those  creatures — gradually  suck- 
ing down  his  capacious  throat  a 
large  live  frog,  seized  by  one  of  its 


hind  legs.  Pausing  for  a  second  to 
rescue  the  wretched  creature,  we 
return  to  our  friend  Search,  and 
find  him  squatting  under  the  bank, 
half  in  half  out  of  the  water.  A 
dark  brovm  bird  which  had  been 
lying  close  under  his  nose  creeps  a 
yard  or  two  in  advance  as  we  ap- 
proach, and  flies  slowly  and  clumsily 
along  the  line  of  the  ditch.  It  is 
shot,  of  course,  for  all  birds  aj-e 
game  in  the  fens,  but  it  is  a  useless 
addition  to  the  bag — the  water-rail, 
a  distant  cousin  of  the  delicate  land- 
rail, well  shaped,  with  pretty  fea- 
thers, but  bad  to  eat  and  ofiensive 
to  smell. 

The  day  is  wearing  away,  and 
we  turn  our  faces  resolutely  to- 
waiHis  the  blue  hill  in  the  distant 
horizon.  The  bag  is  heavy,  and  we 
are  fain  to  relieve  its  bearer  by  put- 
ting some  of  its  contents  into  our 
capacious  pockets.  A  shooting-coat 
was  not  then  what  it  is  now  ;  it  was 
made  for  use,  not  ornament,  of 
strongest  material,  and  amply  pro- 
vided with  pockets.  I  could  put 
anything  snudler  than  a  calf  into 
the  inner  one  of  mine. 

We  pass  over  fresh  ground  as  we 
return,  and  our  bag  increases  in 
number  if  not  in  respectability.  A 
white  owl  flopping  out  of  a  ruined 
mill  is  thoughtlessly  shot,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  Kilderkin,  who  re- 
luctantly picks  up  the  ill-omened 
bird.  He  has  been  in  high  spirits 
all  day,  but  he  appears  at  once  to 
have  lost  all  heart,  and  strides  along 
in  silence  with  a  most  dejected  air. 
The  owl  is  a  mystic  bird  in  his 
eyes,  and  her  death  bodes  disaster. 
'  You  shouldn't  have  fired,  Master 
B. ;  the  other  gentleman  would  have 
missed  her.  There's  very  few  as 
can  shoot  a  howl.  I  remember  last 
year  Master  Willum,  he  shot  at  a 
howl ;  she  sat  on  a  dead  bough  of 
the  wild  pear-tree  in  Clay  Lane.  I 
never  see  a  real  howl  sit  on  a  dead 
bough.  Muster  Willum,  he  ups 
with  his  gun,  and  I  says,  "  For  any 
sake.  Muster  Willum,  "says  I,  "don't 
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fire,  sir.  You  doiiH  hunc  what  it  may 
he.**  But  he  did,  and  down  come 
the  bough,  and  away  flew  the  howl. 
But  bless  you,  Master  B.,'  he  added 
solemnly,  *  I  knowed  it  vjere  no  IwwV 
Kilderkin  afterwards  told  me  con- 
fidentially that  it  was  said,  though 
he  did  not  believe  it,  that  Mother 
Flanders,  who  was  as  we  all  knew 
a  witch,  commonly  assumed  the 
shape  and  feathers  of  an  owl. 

Whether  in  consequence  I  am 
in  doubt,  but  certainly  before  we 
reached  Dale's  lonely  dwelling  our 
pole  broke,  and  we  were  forced  to 
face  some  half-dozen  cold  ditches, 
twelve  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  as 
best  we  might,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
slaughtered  bird  having  been  ap- 
peased by  this  slight  contretemps, 
we  reached  Dale's  in  safety,  and 
eventually  arrived  at  home  very 
wet,  very  tired,  but  in  highest 
spirits  and  well  satisfied  with  our 
lig,  which  when  turned  out  ex- 
hibited a  goodly  show  of  varied 
game :  snipe  and  partridge,  duck 
and  teal,  peewits,  hare,  the  water- 
rail  before  mentioned,  a  hoodie- 
crow,  a  barn-owl,  a  magpie,  and, 
strange  inmate  of  a  game-bag,  a 
pike  of  about  two  pounds  weight. 
I  have  been  many  times  a  sharer  in 
battues  where  pheasants  were  killed 
by  the  score  and  hares  by  the  dozen, 
and  not  enjoyed  myself  one  tenth 
part  so  much  as  I  did  on  one  of 
these  wild  days  on  the  fens. 

By  the  wav,  I  must  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  pike  I  have  just  referred 
to,  and  I  entreat  my  readers  to  be- 
lieve it  on  my  testimony.  When  the 
surface  of  the  fens  is  covered  with 


water  these  fish  frequently  come  in 
with  the  flood  into  certain  narrow 
pits  or  dykes  out  of  which  the  turf 
has  been  cut,  are  left  as  it  recedes 
without  the  possibility  of  escape.  It 
is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  solitary 
jack  in  one  of  these  watery  graves, 
but  in  a  particular  pit  a  brace  had 
been  left  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  size  and  weight,  between  one 
and  two  pounds  each.  The  water, 
though  stained,  is  clear  as  wine,  and 
I  had  watched  these  fish  for  a  long 
time  previously.  We  always  shot 
fish  when  they  were  big  enough, 
but  these  hardly  appeared  worth 
powder ;  besides  they  lay  in  capital 
ground,  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  a 
fuU  snipe  rise  just  within  shot  as  you 
slay  a  worthless  pike.  On  this  day 
however  only  one  of  its  accustomed 
occupants  was  visible  in  the  pit, 
and  that  presented  a  singular  ap- 
pearance, floating  uneasily  near  the 
surface.  Aiming  well  beneath  the 
fish,  at  least  double  his  apparent 
distance  below  the  surface,  I  fired, 
and  on  getting  him  out  with  the 
pole,  found  that  so  far  as  in  him 
lay  he  had  swallowed  his  companion ; 
the  head  and  shoulders  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  body  were 
actually  digested,  whilst  the  tail 
stuck  out  at  one  comer  of  its  wicked 
mouth. 

As  they  lay  in  the  water  on  former 
occasions  I  could  not  have  said 
which  was  the  bigger  of  the  two,  so 
nearly  were  they  of  a  size,  but  as 
the  majus  continet  in  se  the  minus, 
we  may  assume  that  it  was  the 
larger  of  the  twain  that  I  shot. 
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TRANSLATIONS   OF  THE  ILIAD.^ 


TO  point  out  difficulties  in  trans- 
lating Homer  is  like  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle ;  so  much  has 
there  been  of  endeavour,  discussion 
and  criticism.  But  the  ground  is 
broken  a&esh  by  the  appearance  of 
a  good  translation  of  the  Iliad  into 
the  Spenserian  metre:  we  are  no 
longer  where  we  were  when  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  made  his  brilliant 
contribution  to  the  settlement  of 
the  matter.  J£  success  has  been  to 
any  extent  achieved  by  a  new 
method,  new  points  of  view  are 
opened  up,  and  new  possibilities 
hinted  or  exhibited. 

Probably  as  much  might  be  said 
for  a  good  prose  translation  of 
Homer  as  for  one  in  any  form  of 
verse  whatever.  Prose  could  be 
made  to  preserve  all  the  inner  qua- 
lities of  the  original — its  dignity,  life, 
simplicity,  movement :  with  perfect 
lit«ralness  it  could  save  alive  all  its 
peculiarities  without  running  into 
pedantry.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  lost 
with  the  loss  of  a  poetical  setting ; 
yet  a  good  prose  i^unslation  adds 
sometlung  where  it  has  taken  away : 
indeed,  the  effect  of  poetical  thought 
is  sometimes  silentiy  enhanced  by 
the  throwing  off  of  its  more  appro- 
priate form  ;  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  a  translation  of  an 
antique  work,  written  in  a  strange 
and  inimitable  metre.  Much  of  tibe 
grandeur  and  concentration  of 
Dante  aare  preserved  in  Mr.  J.  Car- 
lyle*s  prose.  Mr.  Munro  sometimes 
adds  piquancy  and  quaint  abrupt- 
ness to  the  solemnity  of  Lucretius. 
A  verse  translation,  however  literal, 
must  sacrifice  much  of  the  inner 
truth  of  the  original,  whose  form  it 
must  recast,  and  whose  proportions 
it  must  alter.  It  does  not,  like  a 
print  or  a  pianoforte  transcription, 


merely  diminish  the  outline  and 
blot  out  the  colour — it  must  modify 
essentially,  and  that  the  more,  the 
better  and  more  poetically  it  is  ex- 
ecuted. For  to  the  poet  his  metre 
is  the  sterling  expression  of  his 
mental  tone ;  and  the  translator  who 
employs  metre  must  thus,  unless  his 
work  is  to  be  a  mere  exercise,  be 
ipso  facto  brought  into  the  most  in- 
ward contact  with  the  spirit  of  the 
author  on  whom  he  is  Working. 
The  result  represents  the  eixibrsu;e 
and  the  wrestle  of  two  minds. 
Prose,  attempting  (comparatively) 
no  form,  saves  the  translator  &om 
this  effort. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
no  modem  measure  can  really  give 
the  effect  of  the  Ghreek  hexameter. 
Homer  is  eminently  a  poet  on  'whom 
the  experiment  of  a  prose  transla- 
tion might  be  made  with  success. 
Much  in  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  re- 
presents a  time  when  the  distinction 
between  prose  and  poetry,  as  we 
understand  it,  had  not  bogun  to 
exist.  In  this  region  the  modem 
reader  would  hardly  miss  a  metrical 
setting  which,  however  well  man- 
aged, must  always  be  more  or  less 
artificial :  the  real  poetry  of  the 
rest  is  plain  and  striking,  and  can 
be  well  suggested,  where  not  per- 
fectly reproduced,  without  verse. 
But  unfortunately  verse  translations 
of  Homer  have  long  had  all  the 
run  ;  and  a  prose  translation,  how- 
ever good,  could  hardly  be  looked 
at  by  the  general  reader,  who  woxild 
be  the  most  likely  to  profit  by  it. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  hardly 
a  practical  one,  and  we  are  reduced 
to  a  discussion  of  metres. 

There  are  serious  difiSculties  in 
the  way  of  the  use  of  any  unrhymed 
measure  in  the  translation  of  the 


*  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into  English  verse  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  by  Philip 
Stanhope  "Worsley,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Vol.  1.  books 
i.-xii. ;  yoL  ii.  books  xiii.-xxiv.,  translated  by  John  Conington,  M.A.|  Corpus  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford.  (^OOG 
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classical  epic.  Rhyme  fills  lip  a 
want  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
classical  languages,  but  which  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  English.  We 
can  read  to  the  end  of  the  Iliad  or 
^neid  without  finding  the  Homeric 
or  Virgilian  hexameter  monoto- 
nous. It  is  doubtful  whether  even 
Milton's  blank  verse  does  not  be- 
come monotonous  to  a  continuous 
reader  of  the  Pa/radise  Lost,  It 
would  appear  that  the  cause  of  this 
lies  deeper  than  the  surface.  A 
variously  inflected  language  like 
Greek  opened  to  the  poet  at  once  a 
whole  storehouse  of  means  for  vary- 
ing his  sound,  the  order  of  his 
words,  and  (by  consequence)  his 
rhythm.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  value,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  number  of  Greek 
conjugations  alone.  For  narrative, 
an  English  writer  has  only  three 
varieties  of  past  tense:  the  weak 
form  in  d  (JdUed)  ;  the  strong  form, 
altering  the  vowel  (slew)  ;  and  the 
auxiliary  verb  with  the  participle 
or  infinitiye  (did  kUly  has  killed), 
A  Gh:*eek  had  a  number  of  aorists 
and  perfects,  varying  with  the  va- 
riety of  five  conjugations,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  constaiit  employment 
of  deponent  or  middle  forms  for 
active.  In  the  same  way,  a  Greek 
had  for  his  nouns  several  genitive 
and  accusative  forms  :  an  English- 
man has  only  two  genitives,  and  no 
accusative.  And  what  has  been 
said  of  Greek  applies,  though  with 
less  force,  to  Latin. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  have  any 
chance  against  a  classical  poet,  in 
the  naatter  of  varying  his  sound,  an 
English  poet  must  have  recourse  to 
other  means  than  that  of  employing 
diflferent  forms.  Rhyme,  or  the 
ordered  succession  of  similarly 
sounding  words,  is  one  of  these 
modem  devices  for  enhancing  uni- 
formity by  difference.  The  trans- 
lator, then,  who  employs  rhyme 
has  a  great  advantage,  so  far,  over 
the  translator  who  does  not :  he 
can  represent  some  of  the  colour  of 


his  original,  though  by  a  different 
distribution.  If  he  loses,  as  he 
must,  in  inner  resemblance  and 
accuracy,  he  gains  in  general  har- 
mony of  effect.  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  stanza  of 
Worsley  with  the  Greek  : — 

(  Worsl^t  Book  ii.  Stanza  96.) 

Now  all  his  people  on  the  baorren  beach 
With  arrow,  disk,  and  javelin  pastime  heed ; 
"While  unyoked  horses  near  his  chariot  each 
On  fresh  green  lotus  and  marsh-parsley 

feed : 
But  in  the  huts  lie,  waiting  against  need, 
The  chariots  of  the  captains,  wrapt  with 

care — 
They  without  heart,  and  with  no  ranks  to 

lead, 
Mourn  their  still  tarrying  chi^,  to  Aree 

dear, 
And  loiter  about  the  army,  and  go  here  and 

there. 

E,  ii.  773-779- 

hicKOicnv  rdfnrovro  Kcd  aiyav4^(ny  UirrtSf 
rd^oifflv  &'  Tmroi  8^  irop'  &pfiouriv  otiriv  ^kcuptos 
Xojrhp  ipem-Sfifyoi  4\€60p€irT6p  t€  ffiKivov 
Ufrrcuraf'   &pfiwra  8*    c5  x^rmcuTfUpa  Ktiro 

iiydicTUp 
ip  ic\i<r%s*  ol  8*  &px^f  *Aprii<pi\op  xo04oprf5 
(l>olro9P   %v9a  koI   %vBa.  icori    arparhp,   ov8* 

ifjidxopro, 

Mr.  Worsley,  for  the  sake  of  his 
rhymes,  and  to  avoid  the  monotony 
of  saying  'were  heeding,'  *  were 
feeding,'  'were  lying,*  &c.,  uses  the 
present  tense  throughout;  the  Greek 
poet,  with  his  different  inflections, 
had  no  such  difficulty  to  get  over. 
But  the  inaccuracy  of  the  trans- 
lation is  compensated,  so  far  as 
general  effect  is  concerned,  by  the 
variety  in  continuity  which  the 
manifold  rhyme  of  the  Spenserian 
stanza  produces.  A  gifted  writer 
in  the  North  British  Review  of 
December  1 866,  has  applied  a  simi- 
lar method  to  Virgil.  Mutatis  mu» 
tandis,  the  same  kind  of  criticism 
might  suit  his  beautiful  and 
Dantesque  rendering  of  JSneid  vi. 
264,  foil. :  '  Di  quibus  imperium  est 
animarum,  Umbreeque  silentes,'  &c.: 

Gods  of  the  imder  world,  and  silent  Ghoste, 
And  Styx  and  Chaos,  where  wide  Night  is 
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I  tell  the  tale  I  heard  ;  vouchsafe  you  will 
That  I  may  bring  earth's  hiddeu  things  to 

day, 
And  what  is  sunken  under  the  dark  coasts. 
They  went  through  shadowy  solitary  night, 
And  Pluto's  blank  domains  and  empty  halls : 
As  travellers  whom  the  moon's  unkindly 

light 
Baffles  in  forests  on  a  darkling  way — 
When  heaven's  ^e  gathers  shade,  and  deep 

night  faUs, 
Turning  the  colour  of  the  world  to  grey. 
Hard  at  the  threshold,  on  the  skirts  of  Hell 
Woe  and  avenging  Care  sit  sentinel : 
And  pale  Diseases  dwell,  and  sad  Old  Age, 
And  shameful  Want,  and  Awe,  and  Famine 

feU, 
And  Toil  and  Death,  all  presences  of  fear. 
And  Slumber  kin  to  death,  and  Joys  of  sin 
Fronting  War's   deadly  house;   and   next 

within 
The  Furies'  iron  bower,  and  Strife  and  Rage, 
With  gory  fillets  twined  in  snaky  hair. 

The  occurrence  of  rhymes,  which  is 
very  rare  in  the  classical  epic,  is 
an  exception  which  proves  our  rule. 
Such  lines  as  Homer's 

otyov  tk  fitXlippoya  olyi{€<r$t 
<rir6y  r*    iK   firydpoty,    M    tk    ^iXa   xoAA^ 

or, 

avrUa  V  h^ww^itn  Kakvt^ofiipri  666wpa'if 

or  Virgil's 

Nusquam  amittebat,  oculosque  sub   astra 
tenebat — 

are  due  to  the  accidental  concur- 
rence of  two  similarly  sounding  in- 
flections. 

The  multiplicity  of  form  and 
sound,  aidsing  from  variety  of  con- 
jugation and  declension,  is  but  a 
sample,  though  a  very  typical  sam- 
ple, of  what  pervades  the  whole  of 
the  classical  languages  as  compared 
with  English.  What  has  been  said 
about  single  words  may  be  extended 
to  the  structure  of  sentences,  which 
in  any  language  depends  strictly 
upon  the  character  of  its  inflections. 
The  classical  poet  was  not  tied,  as 
a  modern  poet  is,  in  the  arrange- 


ment of  his  words.  He  might 
choose  an  order  either  plain  and 
direct,  like  the  modem  order,  or 
complex  and  involved,  such  as 
would  hold  the  mind  in  suspense, 
and  make  it  forget  the  metre  to 
fix  itself  upon  the  sense.  Here, 
again,  was  a  great  help  against 
monotonj  of  measure;*  and  here, 
again,  is  apparent  the  weakness  of 
an  unrhymed  metre  (like  blank 
verse)  in  the  English  language. 
Homer  and  Virgil,  by  varying  their 
structure  and  order  of  words,  could 
be  continuously  rapid  without  be- 
coming monotonous.  Milton,  per- 
haps to  relieve  the  uniformity  of 
English  structure,  which  tendig  to 
become  too  barely  evident  in  blank 
verse,  tries  ofben  to  imitate  the 
classical  order ;  but  the  result  is  an 
effect  ofben  of  artificiality,  at  best 
of  solemniiy.  Homer's  yifjyiy  &eth, 
Q£Uy  UfiXtfia^ew  'Ax'X^oc  OvXo/icKif^ 
and  Virgil's  *  Arma  virumque  cano, 
TrojaB  qui  primus  ab  oris,'  Ac.,  put 
the  right  words  in  the  right  place, 
without  any  loss  of  spirit.  Milton's 
opening — 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  ta8t« 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our 
woe,  &c 

is  like  an  organ  prelude :  no 
English  writer  of  a  secular  epic  in 
blank  verse  could  begin  thus  with 
success.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  how  tense  must  have  been  the 
struggle  of  that  toil  which  Milton 
had  to  bestow  on  the  stubborn 
material  of  his  native  language, 
before  the  gold  of  his  words  and 
verses  won  its  full  refinement.  Dic- 
tion so  magnificent  yet  so  severe 
cannot  carry  the  reader -along;  so 
far  from  being  the  mere  slave  of 
the  thought,  like  Homer's  Greek, 
it  is  itself  a  marvel  of  study  and 
meditation,  which  arrests  and 
amazes  him. 


Contrast  the  classical  order  of  words  with  that  of  a  rhymed  Latin  hymn  :  *  Hie  dies 
primus  leti  primusque  malorum  Caussa  fuit '  with  '  Dies  irse,  dies  ilia,  Sol  vet  siBclum  in 

/Cioogle 


faviUa,*  for  instance. 
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Cowper  was  a  poet,  and  his 
blank-verse  translation  of  Homer 
is  beautiful  and  readable,  in  spite  of 
tbe  stiffness  inherent  in  the  Miltonic 
style.  But  Cowper,  like  Words- 
worth, relieves  the  august  solemnity 
of  Milton  with  a  large  infusion  of 
eommonplaoe ;  and  English  com- 
monplace is  more  dingy  and  thread- 
bare than  Homer*8.  Mr.  Wright's 
translation  resembles  Cowper's,  but 
is  less  poetical.  Those  whose  vo- 
cation it  is  to  study  the  classics 
must  be  grateful  for  Lord  Derby's 
patronage,  which  has  done  much  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  Homer 
in  the  minds  of  the  English  middle 
class;  but  Lord  Derby's  version, 
though  full  of  simple  force  and 
effort,  lacks  passion.  There  is 
spirit,  but  no  passion,  in  this : 

Thick  as  the  snowflakes  that  from  Heaven 

descend 
Before  the  sky-bom  Boreas'  chilling  blast, 
So  thick,  outpouring  from  the  ships,  the 

stream 
Of   helmets    polished   bright,  and    bossy 

shields, 
And  breastplates  firmly  braced,  and  ashen 

spears. 
Their  brightness  flashed  to  Heaven,  and 

langhed  the  earth 
Beneath  the  brazen  glare.     Loud  rang  the 

tramp 
Of  armed  men :  Achilles  in  the  midst. 
The  godlike  chief,  in  dazzling  arms  ar- 
rayed. 
His  teeth  were  gnashing  audibly ;  his  eye 
Blazed  with  the  light  of  fire;  but  in  his 

heart 
Was  grief  unbearable :  with  furious  wrath 
He  burned  against  the  Trojans,  as  he  donned 
The  heavenly  gifts,  the  work  of  Vulcan's 

hand,  &c. 

Yet,  such  are  the  difficulties  of  the 
meb-e,  it  would  be  hard  for  a  trans- 
lator to  beat  either  Wright  or  Lord 
Derby  effectually  out  of  the  field,  to 
say  nothing  of  Cowper. 

The  only  other  unrhymed  metre 
which  has  much  claim  to  attention 
here  is  the  English  hexameter.  The 
adaptability  of  any  metre  for  pur- 
poBes  of  translation  depends  in  great 
measure,  if  not  altogether,  upon  its 
antecedents.  One  question  for  the 
translator  no  doubt  is,  '  Is  such  and 
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such  a  measure  inherently  suitable 
to  the  original  which  I  have  to  re- 
present ?  *  But  a  more  important 
one  perhaps  is,  *  How  has  the  metre 
been  employed,  by  whom,  in  what 
spirit,  and  to  what  end  ?'  '  Difficile 
est  proprie  communia  dicere :'  it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  old  subject  a 
new  setting.  To  create  a  new  metre 
or  a  new  modification  of  an  old  one  is 
not  for  the  scholar  or  critic,  but  for 
the  great  poet.  Great  poets  but 
seldom  translate ;  if  they  reproduce 
the  antique  or  foreign  at  all,  it  is 
generally  by  writing  original  poems 
in  the  antique  or  foreign  spirit,  not 
by  verbal  reproduction  of  existing 
masterpieces.  Milton's  Lycidas  is  a 
much  nearer  representation  of  Virgil 
than  his  translation  of  the  Pyrrha 
Ode  is  of  Horace ;  Gothe's  Iphigenvx 
and  Fromethevs  and  Helena  are 
more  lifelike  than  any  conceivable 
translation  of  ^schylus  or  Euri- 
pides, Thus  translation  is  left  to 
poets  of  the  second  rank,  and  to 
scholars  or  critics :  unfortunately, 
because  it  is  just  the  field  in  which 
the  success  of  a  powerful  hand  in 
wielding  a  new  metre  would  be 
most  conspicuous.  And  poets  of 
the  second  order  have  generally 
confined  themselves  to  the  known 
metres :  the  example  of  Mr.  M.  Ar- 
nold is  an  exception  that  proves  the 
rule. 

"We  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Worsley  that  considerations 
like  these  are  fatal  to  the  trial,  at 
present,  of  the  English  hexameter. 

*  K  the  EngUsh  hexameter  did  but 
exist,*  says  he    (preface,  p.  viii.), 

*  the  argument  in  favour  of  its  adop- 
tion by  a  translator  who  could  wield 
it  well  would,  I  think,  be  unanswer- 
able. Some  presentable  form  of  the 
metre  may  not  be  past  hoping  for. 
.  .  .  But  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  a  problem  so  intricate 
must  first  be  solved  in  the  field  of 
original  poetry.  When  the  English 
hexameter  is  discovered,  known, 
and  widely  appreciated,  without  re- 
ference to  any  foreign  rhythmical 
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standard,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  Homeric  ballads  ;  a  process  wbicb, 

use  it  in  translation.     Till  then  the  whatever  may  be  the  truth  about 

name  of  it  can  only  serve  to  adorn  the  unity  of  authorship,  would  be 

a  theory  against  which  there  seems  cruel  in  the  case  of  the  Iliadj  and 

nothing  whatever  to  be  said  in  the  wholly  unjustifiable  in  that  of  the 

abstract.'*  Odyssey,     The  antecedents   of  the 

Of  rhymed  metres  there  are  four  metre  are  against  it  here.     Neither 

between  which  the    choice   for  a  old  nor  modem  use  has  sanctioned 

translation  of  Homer  seems  prac-  its    application    to    long-sustained 

tically  to  lie :  the  ballad  metre  of  narrative.     A    lyrical    pathos   has 

eight  and  six,  the   ballad-epic   of  sometimes  been  thrown  into  it  by 

Scott,  the  rhymed  heroic  of  Pope,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge ;  but  it 

and  the   Spenserian   stanza.     The  remains  still  what  it  was,  the  setting 

ballad-metre  of  eight    and   six   is  of  a  single  picture,  or  of  a  passion 

only  suited  for  isolated  scenes  ;  it  is  suggested  by  a  single  picture.    Pro- 

for  a  song  or  a  story,  not  for  an  fessor  Blackie,  who   has  followed 

epic  poem.     It    would    only    suit  Chapman  in  applying  it,    in   the 

Homer  if,    like   Dr.  Maguire,   we  long  form,  to  Homer,  has  developed 

could  consent  to  split   Homer  up  instead  of  restraining  its  worse  ten- 

into  single  stories,  and  call  them  dencies: — 

Thus  Nestor :  him  the  monarch  heard,  and  bade  without  delay 

Each  clear- voiced  herald  call  the  folk  to  join  the  purple  fray : 

The  heralds  call  them,  and  the  troop  of  long-haired  Grreeks  obey. 

The  Jove-bom  kings  the  host  reviewed ;  from  rank  to  rank  they  went 

With  ordering  word.    With  them  Athene  of  the  flashing  eyne, 

Holding  the  aegis  priceless,  deathless,  of  her  sire  divine; 

A  huncu^d  tassels  round  its  borders  shook  all  golden  fair, 

Well  plaited :  worth  a  hundred  beeves  was  every  tassel  there. 

This  jegis  wide  she  spreads,  and  looks  around  with  gleaming  eyes, 

And  sweeps  apace  from  rank  to  rank,  and  kindles  as  she  flies 

The  lust  of  flgnt  in  every  wight,  and  warlike  strength  supplies. 

And  now  the  war  was  sweeter  far  to  each  well-peaved  Achsean, 

Than  to  seek  his  home  across  the  foam  of  the  billowy  broad  .£gean. 

As  when  destroying  fire  hath  caught  a  stretch  of  diy  old  pines 

High  on  a  hill-top,  and  afar  the  blazing  forest  shines ; 

So  shone  the  copper-coated  host  as  rank  on  rank  advances. 

While  flash  quick  brands  in  a  thousand  hands,  and  gleam  the  eager  lances. 

And  as  the  uncounted  tribes  that  scour  the  sky  with  mighty  vans 

Of  geese  or  vagrant-banded  cranes,  or  the  long-necked  race  of  swans, 

Where  far  the  Asian  lowland  spreads,  and  by  Cayster's  flow, 

Freely  on  joyful  pinions  sail,  and  wander  to  and  fro, 

And  with  their  clanging  wings  loud  rings  the  mead  where  they  alight — 

Thus  swarmed  the  Greeks  from  ship  and  tent,  to  flnd  the  fateful  fight. 

Professor  Blackie  spoils  his  child  seems  to  delight  in  these  qualities, 
by  indulgence.  The  fourteen-syl-  His  additions  to  Homer  ('  the  bil- 
lable is  by  nature  garrulous  and  lowy  broad  -^gean,'  *  flash  quick 
unclassical,  and  Professor  Blackie  brands  in.  a  thousand  hands,' *  scour 


*  Mr.  Dart,  who  translates  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad  into  hexameters,  is  a  prose-writer, 
and  Mr.  M.  Arnold  is  a  poet.     Mr.  Dart  can  write  such  lines  as  these — 

*  Fond  as  thou  art  of  me,  Helen,  yet  seek  not  now  to  detain  me, 
and 

If  'tis  a  sight  that  affects  you  at  all,  if  you  care  to  behold  it ; 

yet  on  reading  Mr.  Dart  continuously,  we  feel  that  the  difference  between  his  hexameters 
and  Mri  Arnold's  is  not  so  great  as  that  which  really  separates  the  two  men,  and  which 
would  be  at  once  apparent  in  any  tried  metre. 
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the  sky  with  mighty  vans,'  Ac.) 
are  tolerably  nnmerons,  and  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Greek. 

The  ballad-epic  of  Scott  is  a 
variation  npon  the  eigbt  and  six, 
made  to  adapt  it  to  continuous 
writing.  In  the  form  in  which 
Scott  employs  it,  it  attains  simpli- 
city, directness,  and  rapidity ;  and 
so  fkr  it  would  suit  Homer.  Pro- 
fessor Conington  had  much  to  say 
in  favour  of  using  it  for  a  readable 
translation  of  the  ^neid.  But  it 
would  hardly  now  be  worth  while 
to  translate  Homer  into  a  measure 
whose  chief  merits  are  simplicity, 
directness,  rapidity,  and  readabiliiy . 
The  form  in  which  this  metre 
would  be  best  fitted  for  the  Iliad 
would  be  not  tbe  lighter  form  given 
to  it  by  Scott,  but  the  heavier  one 
into  which  it  is  thrown  by  G5the 
and  Coleridge.  By  the  frequent 
introduction  of  anapadsts  these  poets 
have  abnost  altered  its  character, 
and  tinged  it  with  a  lyrical  and 
stormy  passion.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  Gothe's 

WilUt,  feiner  Knabe,  du  mit  mir  gehen  ? 
Heine  Tochter  soUen  dich  warten  schon  : 
Meine    Tochter    fuhren    die    nfichtlichen 

Reih'n, 
Und  wiegen  und  tanzen  and  singen  dich  ein ; 

or  Coleridge's 

'Tifl  the  middle  of  the  aigbt  by  the  castle 

dock, 
And  the  owls  have  awakened  the  crowing 

cock,  &C. 

and  Scott's 

Sorrow  it  were  and  shame  to  tell 
The  butchery  that  there  befel,'&c 

as  much  difference  as  between  the 
ordinary  ten-syllable  couplet  and 
Mr.  Tennyson's  anapaestic  modifi- 
»tion  of  it  in  Mamt : — 

C<6t  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down 

like  a  wind, 
^e  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause, 

we  are  noble  still,  &c 

A  rendering  of  the  Hiad  into  the 
lallad-epic  metre  with  the  anapaes- 


tic modification  might  be  a  splendid 
success :  the  measure  has,  however, 
hardly  been  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  great  masters  to  make  it  safe 
at  present  for  a  translator  to  try  it. 

The  capacities  of  the  Popian  ten- 
syllable  couplet  are  cramped  by  the 
shortness  of  its  periods.  As  em- 
ployed by  Pope,  who  always  makes 
the  sense  close  with  the  rhyme,  it  is 
essentially  a  rhetorical  measure, 
analogous  rather  to  the  hexameter 
of  Juvenal  than  to  that  of  Homer. 
Mr.  Browning  in  his  Bordello  has 
tried  to  modify  it,  for  purposes  of 
narrative,  by  making  the  sense  and 
the  rhyme  cross — ^whether  to  the 
advantage  of  the  metre  or  to  the 
gain  of  clearness  in  the  narrative 
may  be  questioned.  The  Popian 
style,  in  which  any  one  translating 
Homer  in  this  metre  would  have 
to  write,  is  foreign  to  the  modern 
habit,  and  Pope  is  unsurpassable 
in  it. 

The  terza  rima  of  Dante,  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  combination 
of  continuity  with  variety,  has  not 
been  naturalised  in  English ;  partly 
perhaps  because  much  of  its  success 
depends  upon  double  rhymes,  in  the 
use  of  which  the  poverty  of  our  ter- 
minations effectually  stints  us.  The 
Spenserian  stanza,  however,  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  answer,  to  some 
extent,  the  same  purpose  which  the 
terza  rima  does  in  Italian.  Built 
on  a  solid  foundation  of  manifold 
rhymes,  its  structure  involves  a 
complexity  in  the  arrangement  of 
clauses  which  the  suspense  produced 
by  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the 
repetition  of  the  cadences,  and  the 
prolonged  fall  of  the  close,  saves 
from  the  appearance  of  being  unna- 
tural. So  &r  it  is  perhs^s  better 
suited  than  blank  verse  for  pro- 
ducing a  readable  translation  of  a 
classical  epic :  continuity  of  struc- 
ture is  of  its  essence.  Besides  this, 
it  is  easily  capable  of  nobility,  dig- 
nity, and  tenderness.  Its  lengUi- 
iness,  as  well  as  the  antique  charac- 
ter whidi  it  bears  in  England  as  a 
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measure  for  narrative,  easily  adapt 
it  to  the  epic  commonplace,  so  diffi- 
cnlt  to  manage  in  any  of  the  more 
ordinary  metres ;  while  they  jus- 
tify, if  they  do  not  render  essential, 
that  employment  of  archaisms  which 
Mr.  F.  Newman  finds  it  so  easy  to 
defend  in  theory,  but  so  difficult  to 
make  palatable  in  practice.  Again 
(and  this  is  very  important)  the 
Spenserian  metre  is,  in  consequence 
of  its  weight,  eminently  the  metre 
for  a  long  poem ;  so  much  so  that, 
in  order  fairly  to  judge  of  its  effect, 
we  must  read  considerable  lengths 
of  it  at  a  time.  Yet,  when  all  is 
said,  we  feel  a  misgiving  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Worsley  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  really  Homeric  effect. 
The  merits  of  the  measure  are  coun- 
terbalanced by  defects  which  dog 
them  like  their  shadow.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  become  too  soft,  cum- 
brous, and  reflective.  Mr.  Worsley, 
after  dwelling  on  what  has  been 
already  noticed,  its  complexity  and 
continuity,  says,  in  favour  of  the 
metrical  analogy  between  his  trans- 
lation and  its  original,  *  what  I  hope 
and  believe  to  be  true  is  this,  that 
the  perusal  of  a  whole  book  of  my 
translation  will  leave  echoing  in  the 
ear  a  voice  accordant  in  its  main 
swell  to  the  voice  of  Homer.  If 
that  sea-like  rolling  effect  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  him  comes  out  in 
my  pages,  though  not  immediately 
by  the  succession  of  single  lines, 
yet  at  last  by  the  harmonious  accu- 
mulation of  stanzas,  I  have  made 
out  for  the  magnificent  measure  I 
have  chosen  a  claim  which  cannot 
indeed  be  tested  rapidly,  but  which, 
if  true,  will  gradually  recommend 
itself  to  favour.'  Critics  ought  to 
be  cautious  how  they  diflfer  with 
poets,  yet  we  venture  to  doubt 
whether  this  is  the  effect  that  would 
most  obviously  strike  the  ear.  Mr. 
Worsley  has  produced  a  poem  full 
of  a  grace  and  movement  of  its 
own — a  poem  as  continuously  read- 
able as  it  is  beautiful  and  sugges- 
tive in  detail ;  but  there  is  a  cer- 


tain deficiency  in  the  severity  of 
tone,  the  majesty,  and  the  swift 
fiery  passion  that  characterise  the 
Iliad.  Mr.  Worsley  is  full  of  ten- 
derness, pathos,  and  solemnity,  but 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  is  not 
about  us  as  we  read  him.  The 
spirit  of  his  own  poems  is  rather 
the  spirit  of  Wordsworth  than  of  a 
Greek ;  and  the  same  cast  of  thoi^ht 
appears  in  his  Horner^  though  the 
execution  occasionally  reminds  us  of 
Tennyson.  We  thiidc  Mr.  Worsley 
most  Homeric  when  Homer  is  at  his 
simplest — namely,  in  narrative  and 
description.  Take,  for  instance, 
Book  ii.  stanza  56,  foil. : — 

He  Bpake,  nor  Agamemnon,  king  of  men. 
Did  to  the  old  man's  counsel  not  obey ; 
But  to  the  shrill-voiced  heralds  there  and 

then 
Gave  his  commandment  to  proclaim  the 

fray. 
Soon   came  the  wide  host  flocking  erery 

way; 
And  the  divine  kings,  rushing  here  and  there. 
Order  the  long  ranks,  and  the  tmnult  sway. 
Came,  too,  Athene,  and  that  tegis  rare. 
Proof  against   years,   immortal,  in    their 
J     midst  did  wear. 

Tassels  a  hundred,  all  of  gold,  adorn 
That  glorious  segis :  each  is  twisted  well. 
Each  worth  a  hundred  kine,  sleek,  £ur  of 

horn. 
She,  clad  therein,  with  lightning  glances 

feU, 
Moves  in  the  midst,  each  loiterer  to  impel. 
Till  the  high  futy  in  all  breasts  doth  bum 
Ke*er  to  bate  fighting  till  the  foe  they  qa^ : 
And  war  seems  doubly  sweeter  thim  retms 
Home  to  the  far  dear  country  wherensto 

they  yearn. 

As  when  the  seed  of  fire,  uncertain  whesfe. 
Falls  on  a  forest  in  some  windy  height^ 
And  from  afar  is  seen  the  glare  immense. 
So  to  the  welkin,  as  they  marched  in  might. 
Burned  the  divine  brass  with  a  wondrocs 

light 
And  as  a  flush  of  birds,  swan,  goose,  or  crmiie. 
Wheeling  from  heaven  in  ^  the  joys  of 

flight 
By  stream  Cavster  in  the  Asian  plain. 
Clangs  o*er  the  meadowy  marge,  and   tb*- 

air  rings  again ; 

So  from  the  huts  a  flush  of  men  there  eamt'. 
And  from  the  black  ships.    In  a  flood  thc^ 

poxir 
Down  to  the  field  beside  Scamander's  str««a. 
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And  earth,  by  reason  of  the  tramp  she  bore, 
Shook  from  beneath  them  a  low  thunderous 

roar: 
Such  was  the  march  of  men  and  steeds  to 

hear. 
Anon  they  halt  on  the  Scamandrian  shore, 
That  plain  of  flowers,  and  thick  as  leaves 

appear, 
Or  stars  of  blossoming  buds  in  season  of 

the  year. 

There  is  little  in  this  that  is  not 
literal  and  Homeric.  'That  aegis 
rare '  for  alyida  IpiTifxov  is,  perhaps, 
weak ;  and  so  the  repetition,  *  that 
glorious  eegis,'  in  the  second  stanza 
quoted.  *  Sleek,  fair  of  horn,'  the 
epithet  of  the  cattle,  is  not  in  the 
text,  but  it  is  quite  in  the  right 
spirit,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
compensation  for  the  omission  of  the 
'hollow  ships'  (cF  vfivffl  yXaipvp^tri) 
in  the  last  line  of  the  stanza.  So 
of  *the  seed  of  fire,'  in  the  next 
stanza:  this  is  Homer's  own  ex- 
pression elsewhere,  though  not  here. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  modem- 
isms,  some  really  poetical,  some  less 
so.  To  the  last  belong  *  with 
lightning  glances  fell,*  '  with  a 
wondrous  light,'  *  a  low  thunderous 
roar ;'  to  the  first,  *  the  far  dear 
country  whereunto  they  yearn,'  the 
almost  Christian  tone  of  which  re- 
minds of  Keble,  and  *  stars  of  blos- 
soming buds,*  a  real  and  appro- 
priategrace,  but  Tennysonian  rather 
than  Homeric. 

Something  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  end  of  Book  viii. : — 

So  they  with  high  thoughts  on  the  bridge 

of  war 
Sat   through    the    night,  their   watchfires 

blazing  nigh : 
As  when  the  moon  and  every  shining  star 
Beam  loveliest,  when  the  winds  in  slumber 

lie, 
And  in  clear  outline  are  revealed  thereby 
Sharp  peak,  and  sunken  valley,  and  ri^ed 

hiU; 
Deep  beyond  deep  unutterable  the  sky 
Breaks  open,  and  the  night  spreads  calm 

and  still, 
All  the  stars  shine,  and  joy  the  shepherd's 

heart  doth  fill : 

Such  in    their   multitude   from  Xanthus' 

stream. 
Betwixt  the  rolling  river  and  the  main. 


In  front  of  Troy  the  Trojan  watchfires 
gleam 

Which  the  men  kindle  and  all  night  sus- 
tain. 

A  thousand  fires  were  burning  on  the  plain, 

And  beside  each  sat  fifty,  in  the  shine 

Of  burning  fire ;  and  champing  the  white 
grain 

Of  barley  and  spelt,  the  steeds  in  ordered 
line 

Hard  by  their  chariots  stood,  waiting  the 
Dawn  divine. 

Here  the  first  stanza  rises  to  the 
high  beat  of  the  original ;  the  line 
'  sharp  peak  and  sunken  valley  and 
rifted  hill,'  though  it  somewhat  de- 
parts from  the  Greek  Trao'ai  ffKoirial 
jcaf  irpiuoytc  aKpoi  Kai  vdirac,  adding 
a  beauty  of  its  own,  which,  perhaps, 
compensates  for  the  substitution  of 
*  Dawn  divine '  for  Ivdpoyoy  'Hw  at 
the  end. 

Mr.  Worsley,  or  his  metre,  is  less 
successful  in  the  more  heightened 
strain  of  Homeric  eloquence.  We 
quote  his  rendering  of  the  finest 
part  of  the  great  speech  of  Achilles 
in  the  ninth  book : — 

And  as  for  marriage,  I  will  not  come  near 
A  child  of  Agamemnon,  Atreus'  son ; 
Though  she  be  golden  Aphrodite's  peer 
In  beauty,  and  Athene's  art  outrun. 
Not  thus,  nor  ever,  shall  that  rite  be  done.    . 
Nay  let  him  rather,  as  he  lists,  provide 
Some  Argive  kingly  enough  to  be  his  son  ; 
For  if  the  gods  me  safely  homeward  guide, 
Peleus  himself  will  find  some  maiden  for 
my  bride. 

In  Hellas  there  are  maids  of  kingly  line, 
And  fit  wives  may  be  chosen  from  the 

same; 
Yea,  there  not  seldom  doth  my  soul  incline 
To  get  me  a  good  wife,  some  noble  dame, 
And  my  sire  s  wealth  enjoy — life's  worth 

may  claim 
More  than  men  say  Troy  held  in  days  of 

old, 
More  than  that  stony  barrier  can  enfold 
In  the  Apollonian  shrine,  on  Pytho's  rocky 

hold. 

For  oxen  and  fat  sheep  abide  their  price, 
And  lost  may  be  redeemed  in  spoil  again, 
And  tripods  may  be  had  not  once  nor  twice, 
And  high-bred  horses  with  their  golden 

mane  ; 
But  man's  life,  when  it  fiies,  no  power  can 

chain, 
And  in  the  spoils  of  war  'tis  nowhere  found, 
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Nor  hnnteni  in  the  field  that  prize  obtain. 
When  naked  to  the  night  that  hems  it  ronnd 
Once  from  the  teeth  it  slips,  and  is  be- 
yond the  bound. 

The  first  two  stanzas  are,  on  the 
whole,  hardly  adequate.  The  be- 
ginning, 'as  for  marriage,*  is  too 
commonplace  for  Homer ;  and  the 
lines, 

Thongh  she  be  golden  Aphrodite's  peer 
In  beauty,  and  Athene's  art  outrun, 

are  not  sofficient  for  the  broad 
sounding  effect  of 

""Rpya  8*  'ABfivmjt  yKoumtiviZi  uro^apl(ot. 
Again,  the  brilliant  irony  of — 

Ckrris  oT  r*   iwiouct,   not  tt  fioffiMdr^s 
iffrtp 

is  not  well  represented  by — 

Kay,  let  him  rather,  as  he  lists,  provide 
Some  Aigive  kingly  enough  to  be  his  son. 

In  the  next  stanza,  '  maids  of  kingly 
line  *  is  not  enough  for  icovpai 
ApKrHikfy  ot  re  trroXUBpa  ^voyrai^ 
'daughters  of  princes  who  save 
cities' — an  epithet  which,  in  the 
mouth  of  Aclulles,  has  a  real  point ; 
while  the  lim^Mng  Browning^like 
verse — 

And  my  sire's  wealth  ei^joy :  life's  worth 
may  claim,  &c. 

does  but  lame  justice  to  the  spirit 
and  flow  of 

oh  7&P  4iioi  4vx^s  haniJ^tovy  oW  Z<ra  ^curlp. 

But  in  the  next  stanza,  Mr.  Worsley 
has  it  all  his  own  way.  Out  of  the 
two  lines — 

hrdphs  8^  4^X^  vdKtp  M^w  olht  XtXar^f 
oW   kKrrht   ^*^    ^    '^^    ifA§b^ai    fyxos 
Mvrmv — 

he  has  taken  the  ftdl  thought,  and 


coloured  it  with  a  solemn  emotion 
which,  though  quite  kindred  to  it, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  lie  in  the 
Greek  itself.  The  passage  is  fine, 
but  it  is  successful  at  the  expense 
of  being  thoroughly  Homeric ;  the 
clear  ring  of  the  Greek  is  gone,  and 
supplanted  by  the  modem  tone  of 
reflection.  The  same  may  be  re- 
marked of  his  rendering  of  vi.  390, 
foU.  :— 

When  Hector  heard  that,  to  the  Scsbbji  gate, 
Meaning  that  way  to  pass  forth  to  the 

plain. 
He  sped  back  quickly,  Uirough  the  l<»ig  wide 

streets; 
And  lo,  his  dear  wife  ran  to  meet  him  £un. 
Child  of  Eetion,  who  held  high  reign 
Orer  Gilician  men  in  Thebes  afar, 
'Neath  woody  Placos :  she,  and  in  her  train 
A  young  nurse  and  a  babe,  as  babies  are. 
Hector's  one  child,  their  darling,  like  a 

lovely  star. 

Him  Hector  called  Scamandrius,  but  the 

rest 
Astyanaz,  thus  honouring  Hector^s  child: 
For  Hector  was  alone  Tro/s  stay  oonfMt; 
And  they  'the  Cit/s  King'  his  babe  had 

styled. 
He  men,  beholding  the  sweet  infant,  smiled 
In  silence ;  but  Andromache  there  shed 
Thick  tears  beside  him,  and  in  anguish  wild 
Clasped  Hector  by  the  hand,  and  ^ake^ 

and  said, 
^Dear  one,  thine  own  brave  temper  will  yet 

lay  thee  dead. 

*■  Thou  hast  no  pity  for  thy  child  or  me. 
Ere  lonjg^  thy  widow,  wh^i  the  Ariiaian  men 
Shall  IDce  a  flood  pour  round,  and  murder 

thee. 
I  tell  thee  it  were  better  for  me  then 
Dark  earth  to  enter,  if  that  day  come  when. 
Light  of  my  eyes,  I  lose  thee — ^for  no  cheer, 
No  comfort,  ever  can  I  find  again, 
But  wailings  in  the  night,  and  anguish 

drear. 
When  for  thy  arms  I  feel,  and  thou  azt 

nowhere  near/  &c 

This  is  mnch  better  than  Profes- 
sor Blackie,  whose  vigorous  move- 
ment is  seized  here  with  cold  and 
cramp : — 


'  Heetor,  thy  strength  unreined  and  wild  will  ruin  thee ;  for  me 
Thou  hast  no  pity,  and  this  child,  that  soon  will  orphaned  be. 
While  I  am  widowed :  for  the  Greeks,  in  the  hot  rush  of  war. 
Will  surely  kill  thee ;  and  for  me  'twere  better  fated  far 
Beneath  the  ground  to  go  than  live  without  thee :  stay  is  none 
On  earth  for  me,  nor  joy,  nor  hope,  when  I  have  lost  the  one 
Who  is  my  all,*  &c.  ^  . 
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Bnt  Mr.  Worsley's  method  has 
not  been  applied  here  quite  so 
happily  as  in  Achilles*  speech.  The 
five  lines,  beginning  '  I  tell  thee  it 
were  better,*  Ac.,  are  an  expansion 
of  three  in  the  Greek : — 

ilioi  Zi  ICC  Kif^uiv  ^tti 
9€v  h^afjMproinTTUi  x'^^^^  96fi€Pai'  06  yiip  It* 

AAA*  fix*** — 

verses  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
the  simple  classical  severity.  Mr. 
Worsley*s  expansion  of  them  is 
hardly  worthy :  except  in  the  lines, 
'But  wailings  in  iSie  night  and 
anguish  drear,*  &c,  (a  legitimate 
amplification,  suggested  by  Andro- 
mache's lament  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  book),  an  almost  nursery 
tone  weakens  the  feeling  of  the 
original. 

Professor  Conington's  method  of 
dei^ing  with  his  metre  and  with 
the  original  is  not  Mr;  Worsley*s  : 
it  is  more  rigid,  more  exact,  more 
Bcholarlike,  less  poetical;  but  his 
translation  is  not  for  these  reasons, 
on  the  whole,  a  worse  representation 
of  the  Greek.  Though  Professor 
Conington  puts  less  of  modem 
graces  upon  Homer,  though  there 
is  not  in  his  work  ihe  same  trace 
of  a  poetical  individuality  as  there 
ia  in  Mr.  Worsley's,  and  though 
for  these  reasons  there  is  more 
stiffhess  and  less  interest  at  first 
sight,  there  is  a  severity,  and  so  far 
an  element  of  classicality  which, 
as  we  before  ventured  to  hint,  is 
-wanting  in  Mr.  Worsley's  mind 
and  in  his  translation.  We  fear 
that  Mr.  Conington*s  Homer  will 
find  fewer  readers  than  his  late 
ballad-translation  of  Virgil,  yet  it 
seems  to  us  a  better  work.  It  is 
far  more  classical  ;  and  Homer 
could  bear  unclassical  treatment 
more  easily  than  Virgil. 

In  reading  Professor  Conington 
side  by  side  with  the  original,  we 
miss,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  full- 
limbed  nervous  movement  with 
which  the  Iliad  throbs ;  still,  though 


he  draws  rather  in  lines  than  in 
colours,  the  lines  of  his  picture 
are  bold,  and  the  features  heroic. 
His  style  is  too  statuesque  for  Ho- 
mer's rapidity,  but  it  does  not 
lack  nobleness.  Thus,  though  his 
treatment  is  so  far  like  Mr.  Wors- 
ley's as  to  make  the  last  twelve 
books  a  sufficiently  natural  con- 
tinuation of  the  first,  there  is  an  in- 
dependence of  handHng  which  is 
interesting  in  itself,  apart  from  the 
proof  which  it  adds  of  the  suitability 
of  the  Spenserian  stanza  to  Homeric 
translation.  We  will  take  an  in- 
stance or  two,  which  will  exactly 
illustrate  the  difference  between  the 
two  translators.  Compare  Coning- 
ton*s  version  of  Iliad  xvi.  297,  foil, 
with  Worsley*s  of  the  end  of  Book 
viii.  (the  Greek  is  nearly  iden- 
tical) : — 

Chnin^ton, 

As  when  from  off  the  top  of  mountain  high 
Clear  lightning  Zens  a  Toil  of  doudfl  has 

rent, 
And  headlands  all  and  points  are  shown 

thereby, 
And  glens,  and  from  deep  heaven  bursts 

out  the  measureless  sky. 

Worsley. 

As  when  the  moon  and  every  shining  star 
Beam  loveliest,  when  the  winds  in  uumber 

lie, 
And  in  clear  outline  are  revealed  thereby 
Sharp  peak,  and  simken  valley,  and  rifted 

Deep  beyond  deep  unutterable  the  sky 
Breaks  open,  and  the  night  spreads  calm 
and  still,  &c. 

There  is  less  beauty  in  Mr.  Coning- 
ton's  last  two  lines  than  in  !ft&. 
Worsley*s  four ;  but  he  gives  us 
exactly  what  Homer  says  :  €k  3* 
ei^avev  iraaai  atcoviai  Kal  Trputoveg 
aKpoiy  Ac.  Or  compare  Iliad  xii. 
278,  foil.  (Worsley)  with  xiii.  795, 
foil.  (Conington) : — 

Worsley. 

As  the  dense  snow-flakes  on  a  winter^s  day 
Fall,  when  the  Father  hath  risen  up  to  snow, 
Revealing  his  white  arrows,  and  doth  lay 
All  winds  in  sleep,  and,  pouring  fast  below 
On  mount   and  promontory,  his   mantle 
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0*er  the  wide  lotus-ftelds  and  chill  sea- 
sand, 

Farm,  and  grey  haven,  to  the  bordering 
flow: 

There  the  surf  melts  it ;  but  the  whole 
mainland 

Fades  in  the  storm,  when  Zeus  hath  launched 
it  &om  his  hand, 

Mixed  in  the  air,  men  hurling  to  destroy, 
Such  were  the  showering  stones  on  each 

side  flung : 
Troy  lashed  Aehaia  and  Achaia  Troy, 
And  a  dire  noise  about  the  rampart  hung, 
&c 

Coninffton. 

The  march  of  these  was  like  the  swift  de- 
scent 
Of  a  great  storm,  which  downward  to  earth's 

floor 
Sweeps,  driven  by  Zeus*  thunder,  and  is 

blent 
With  Ocean*8  mid  immeasurable  uproar, 
And  many  billows,  swoln  and  foaming  hoar. 
Bom  of  the  resonant  sea,  with  frowning 

crest, 
Gather  in  ranks,  these  after,  those  before  ; 
So  these  before,  those  after,  richly  dressed 
In  brass,  the  host  of  Troy  upon  their  leaders 
pressed. 

Professor  Conington  is  scmpnlouslj 
literal,  nor  does  he  here  lose  force 
or  become  commonplace  by  being 
so.  Mr.  Worsley's  flow  is  easier 
and  more  graceful,  and  there  is 
much  interest  in  the  *  chill  sea- 
sand,  farm  and  grey  haven ; '  but 
the  *  chill  sea-sand '  is  not  in  Homer 
at  all,  while  *  farm  and  grey  haven ' 
is  a  high  colouring  of  hvlpiat'  iriora 
Ipya.  Mr.  Worsley  sees  the  Ho- 
meric landscape  with  the  eyes  of 
Wordsworth  or  Tennyson. 

It  is,  we  think,  in  the  rendering 
of  similes,  where  force  and  exact- 
ness tell  the  most,  that  Profes- 
sor Conington  is  most  successful. 
Take,  for  instance,  Iliad  xvi.  155, 
foU.  :— 

Achilleus  striding  on  arrayed  for  fight 

His  myrmidons — and  they,  like  wolves  in 
mood 

Raw-feeding,  round  whose  breasts  is  quench- 
less might. 

Who,  having  slain  an  antlered  stag  for 
food, 

Qor^  him,  while  each  one's  jaw  drips  red 
with  blood; 


In  pack  they  rush,  to  lap  with  tongues 

so  thin 
From  a  dark  spring  the  surlace  of  the  flood, 
Out-belching    gore    and    carnage — strong 

within 
And  dauntless  is  their  heart,  and  stretched 

their  belly's  skin,  he. 

a  line   for    line    translation.      Or 
again,  lb.  384,  foil : — 

As  when  the  Earth  is  heaving  with  a  storm 
Some  day  in  autumn,  when  most  violent 

rain 
Zeus  pours,  what  time  his  wrath  with  men 

is  warm 
Who  in  the  court  the  rule  of  justice  strain, 
And  drive  out  rights  and  heaven's  regard 

disdain ; 
The  rivers  swell  redundant  as  they  flow. 
And  mountain-tops  wash  crumbling  to  the 

plain, 
As  groaning  deep  to  the  dark  ocean  go 
The  torrents,  and  men's  works  are  minisbed 

and  broiight  low : 
Such   dismal  groaning  Troy's  fleet  horses 

made,  &c. 

Or  again,  Uiad  xix.  357,  foil. : — 

From  the  swift  ships  the  host  came  pouring 

forth, 
As  when  from  Zeus  the  thickening  snow- 
flakes  flee 
'Neath  the  keen  blast  of  ether-gendered 

North, 
So  thickening  the   dense  helmets,   bright 

to  see, 
Flocked    from   the    ships,   and    spears  of 

ashen  tree, 
Many   an  arched  corslet,  many  a  bossy 

shield ; 
Up  shot  the  glitter,  and  Earth  laughed  for 

glee 
At  the  bright  brass,  and  loud  the  thunder 

pealed 
Of   footsteps:    and   'mid   these   Achillean 

armed  for  fleld. 

Loud  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  brightly  glared 

his  eyne 
Like   flashing  fire:   his   heart  with  grief 

was  stung. 
Maddening  he  clothed  him  in  the  arms 

divine, 
And  first  the  cuishes  donned,  which  doeelj 

clung 
Around  him,  clasped  with  buckler's  silver 

tongue ; 
Then  to  liis  bosom  made  the  cuirass  fast. 
The    sword,    bright  -  studded,    round    his 

shoulders  slung. 
All  brazen :  next  his  buckler,  strong  and 

vast. 
He  grappled ;  like  the  moon,  a  £Eir-off  beam 


it  cast. 
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As  when  on  seaman's  eye  a  light  doth  shine 
Of  fire,  enkindled  on  some  mountain  scaur 
In  a  lone  place,  them  o*er  the  fishy  brine 
The  fierce  storms  hurry  from  their  friends 

afar ; 
80  from  that  daedal  garniture  of  war 
A  light  came  forth  and  up  to  ether  shone : 
Then  donned  he  his  strong  helmet ;  like  a 

star 
The  horse-tail  flared,  and  all  about  were 

blown 
The  hairs  Hephaestus  set  so  thickly  on  tho 

cone. 

The  features  of  Homer  stand  out 
well  in  rendering  like  this,  though 
the  last  three  lines  are  a  failure. 
*  Flare '  is  more  than  is  wanted  for  a 
star,  and  *  horse-tail  *  is  not  enough 
for  ixvovpiQ  rpv^uXcia. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  last  twelve 
hooks  of  the  Iliad  is  their  passion  ; 
and  the  main  characteristic  of 
Homer*s  passion  is  that  its  sim- 
plicity often,  indeed  mostly,  finds 
its  complete  expression  in  the  mere 
rhythm  and  sound  of  his  verse.  An 
ideal  translation  (if  such  were  at- 
tainable) would  make  the  English 
words  and  rhythm  likewise  suflfi- 
cient  of  themselves  to  the  effect. 
Where  this  is  (as  often)  impossible 
or  extremely  difficult,  a  translator 
will  sometimes  (and  with  perfect 
right)  add  a  touch  of  his  own  to 
the  picture,  rather  than  wash  out 
all  the  colouring  by  a  too  literal 
rendering.  Thus,  when  Pope  trans- 
lates 'io/jtify  jji  r^  ivxoc  opiiontv^  iji 
TtQ  hy^^t  by 

The  life  that  otiiers  yield,  let  us  bestow, 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe, 

he  adds  a  feeling  of  his  own  rather 
than  let  that  of  Homer  starve  ;  and 
so  does  Mr.  Worsley,  when  he 
translates  iicti  ap  Ktv  &fi€i\p€Tai  ep- 
Kog  d^c^iTWK,  by 

When,  naked  to  the  night  that  hems  it  round, 
Once  from  the  teeth  it  slips,  and  is  bt  yond 
the  bound. 

Professor  Conington's  cautious- 
ness prevents  him,  at  times  unrea- 
sonably, from  having  recourse  to 
this    device ;    for  instance,  in   the 


grand  opening  of  the  twenty-second 
book : — 

Why,  Peleus*  son,  dost  chase  with  thy  swift 

feet, 
Thou  mortal,  me  a  god?    nor  hast  thou 

spied 
My  godhead  yet^  so  blind  thy  frantic  heat. 
Nought  reck'st  thou  of  the  Trojans,  who 

now  bide 
Safi'-hoiised  within,  while  thou  didst  turn 

aside. 
Slay  me  thou  canst  not,  Fate  forbids  my 

fall.' 
And  Peleus'  son,  in  hot  displeasure,  cried, 
'  Ay  sooth,  thou  god  most  pestilent  of  all, 
Woe  hast  thou  wrought  me   much,  thus 

turning  from  the  wall. 

'  Hadst  thou  not  done  it,  ere  they  reached 

the  town, 
Oasping  in  dust  had  lain  a  goodly  throng. 
Now  thou  hast  made  me   bare  of  gpreat 

rt»nown, 
And  rescued  them,  nought  fearing  meed 

of  wrong. 
Sure  thou  shouldst  rue  it  if  my  arm  were 

strong.' 
So  saying,  he  townward  rushed  in  high 

disdain, 
As  conquering  steed,  car-humessed,  pours 

along, 
Stretching  with  long  stride  easily  o'er  the 

plain ; 
So  his  swift  knees  and  feet  he  plied  with- 

outen  strain. 

The  simile  in  the  last  four  lines, 
like  most  of  the  similes,  is  well 
done,  though  the  archaism  *with- 
outen '  strikes  the  ear  a  little  stiffly 
in  such  a  context :  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  stanza  rather  fails 
from  excessive  closeness  to  the 
Greek.  Mr.  Worsley  would  hardly 
have  let  slip  such  words  as 

riwrt  juc,  UfiK4os  vl4,  xotrl  rax^fffai  Sicinccir, 
alnhs  Bnirhs  itiv,  B^v  Afifiporw ;  o{f94  vv  vd 

Ifyrms  ifS  996s  tl/JLi,  ah  9*  iffxtpx^s  fitPtal^ds ' 

in  three  lines  of  English.  It  would 
surely  have  been  better  here  to  have 
sacnliced  the  Greek  to  the  metre, 
and  made  the  speech  of  Apollo  fill 
the  whole  stanza.  We  feel  some- 
thing the  same  in  comparing  the 
translation  of  book  xvi^4  foil,  with 
the  original :— ,gitizedbyCoOgIe 
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No  moTB  in  Diomedes'  hand  the  spear 
Baves  like  a  fiend,  to  rid  the  ships  from 

thrall; 
Ko  longer  Agamemnon's  voice  I  hear 
From  his  curst  throat :   'tis   slaughtering 

Hector's  call, 
Heartening  his  men,  breaks  round  me. 

ou  ykp  TvSctSctf  Atofiii^tos  iy  ira\dfxri(riv 
ftaiirerai  iyx^^^y  LfiOfouv  &iro  \oirfhv  ifivycu  * 
ob94  nw  *ATp«t5f«  6irhs  (kKvov  oW^coi^os 
iX^pTJs  iic  KtipaXris '  iXX'^EiCTOpoj  itvBpop6yoiOf 

But  this  is  better  (xxi.  104,  foil.)  : — 

Die  thou  too,  friend,  why  make  such  moan 

to  die? 
Patroclus,  f5ar  thy  better,  he  too  died. 
Seest  thou  how  strong  and  beautiful  am  I — 
,  My  father  among  men  a  name  of  pride, 
A  god  my  mother,  and  to  gods  aUied  ? 
Yet  Fate  and  Death  sit  heavy  on  my  head, 
Be  it  at  mom,  or  noon,  or  eventide. 
When  me,   e'en  me^   some  warrior  shall 

lay  dead 
By  speai^throw  ftom  the  hand,  or  shaft 

from  bowstring  sped. 

There  is  much  beauty  in  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  following  (xvi.  786, 
foil.)  :— 

When  the  fourth  time  he  charged,  a  god  in 

show. 
Then  fell  Death's    shadow   on    Patrodus 

wight; 
For  Phoebus  met  him  there,  tremendous  foe, 
Walking  in  anger  through  the  ranks  of 

fight. 
He  knew  not  that  dread  presence :  hid  from 

sight 
It  moved,  in  covering  mist  enveloped  dim. 
Standing  behind,  his  shoulders  it  did  smite 
With  its  flat  hand,  and  made  his  eyes  to 

swim. 
And  from  his  brow  struck  off  the  helm  that 

frowned  so  grim. 

So,  too,  in  the  rendering  of  the  cele- 
brated passage  about  the  horses  of 
Achilles  weeping  for  Patroclus, 
though  the  last  four  lines  halt : — 

But  as  a  pillar  on  a  funeral  mound 
Stands  finn,  some  man's  or  woman's  death 

to  show. 
So  stood  they,  their  heads  drooping  to  the 

ground, 
Fast  by  the  chariot:  fh)m  their  eyes  did 

flow 
A  river  of  warm  tears,  for  very  woe 


To  lose  their  guide ;  escaping  from  the  yoke. 
In  the  black  dust  their  glossy  manes  lay  low. 
Thus  as  they  grieved,  Kronion's  pity  woke, 
And,  shaking  his  dark  brows,  to  his  own 
heart  he  spoke : 

*  Why  gave  we  you  to  Peleus,  hapless  pair : 
Ageless  and  deathless  you,  while  mortal  he  ? 
Was  it  that  man's  affliction  ye  might  share  ? 
For  of  all  things  that  crawl  the  ground  and 

see 
Than  wretched  man  nought  wretcheder  can 

be. 
Yet  never  drawn  by  you  to  field  shaJl  ride 
Hector  Priamides  :  my  firm  decree 
Forefends  that  chance ;  suffice  it  for  his 

pride 
That  with  the  immortal  arms  he  thus  is 

glorified.' 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  ezliibit 
the  capabilities  of  the  metre  for 
Homeric  translation,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment.  If  Mr. 
Worsley  and  Professor  Conington 
have  been  more  minutely  criticised 
than  Lord  Derby  and  Professor 
Blackie,  their  most  recent  competi- 
tors, it  is  because  the  work  of  the 
former  will  better  bear  examination. 
We  hope  that  it  will  become  as 
generally  popular  as  it  is,  compared 
with  the  others,  really  Homeric. 
The  book  is  a  sterling  specimen  of 
poetry  and  scholarship,  and  a  fine 
monument  of  friendship. 


The  following  extract  from  a 
*  freie  Uebersetzung '  of  the  second 
j^neid  by  Schiller,  into  a  loose 
stanza  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Spenserian,  is  subjoined  for  the 
interest  of  the  matter  : — 

Blick  auf  I  Der  Nebel  sei  zerstreut, 

Der  noch  mit  Finstemiss  dein   sterblich 

Aug^  umhiillet, 
Doch  werde  streng  von  dir  erfiillet, 
Was  deine  Mutter  dir  gebeut. 
Du  siehst,  wie  Qualm  und  Kauch  in  schwar- 

zen  Fluthen  steiget, 
Siehst  Schutt  auf  Schutt  und  Stein  auf 

Stein  gehauft : 
Das  ist  Neptun,  der  Troja*s  Feste  8chleif^ 
Und  mit  dem  Dreizack  ihre  Mauern  beuget. 

Am  Skaer-Thor  siehst  du  Satumia, 
Die    Unbarmherzige,    in    rauhem    Eisen 
blinken :  ^<^  t 
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Siehflt  yon  den  Schiffen  sie  gtets  nene  Feinde 

▼inken; 
Anf  Pexgom's  Thnrm  siehst  da  Tritonia, 
In  ibrer  Hand  der  Ootgo  Schreckniss  bli-  ^ 

tzen, 
Du  siehst — o  fliehe,  fliehe,  theurer  Sohn  : 
Des  HimmelB  Konig  selbet  auf  Idas  dosterm 

Thron 
Den  Feinden  Kriifte  leihen,  die  Hinun- 

lischen  erhitzen. 


Gieb  anf  die  eitle  Gegenwehr, 

O  B&nme  nicht,  noch  zeitig  zn  entrinnen, 

Noch  nnverletzt  wirst  dn  dein  Hans  ge- 

winnen, 
Icb  bin  mit  dir.    Sie  sprach's,  nnd  Nacht 

-war  nm  mich  her: 


Und  mir  erscheinen,  mit  des  Grimmes  Falten» 
Der  hohen  G-otter  feindliche  Gestalten, 
Verwiistang,  Einstuiz,  Grausen  nm  nnd  nm, 
In  Asche  sank  vor  mir  ganz  Ilinm. 

So,  wenn  der  Pfliiger  Schaar,  anf  hoher 

Bergesheide, 
Der  Aexte  morderishe  Scheide 
Anf  den  bejahrten  Stamm  der  wilden  Aesche 

ziickt, 
Sie  mnrrt  erznmt  herab,  die  schwanke  Krone 

nickt, 
Erschiittert    ranscht     der     dichtbelanbte 

Wipfel, 
Bis  TOn  der  Wnnden  Macht  besiegt, 
Sie  achzend  sich  heronter  wiegt, 
Und    sich    zermabnend    w^zt   yon    des 

Gebirges  Gipfel. 
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CHANSON  ON  THE  FORMATION  OF   THE  HOLY  CATHOLIC 
LEAGUE  IN  THE   YEAR  1585. 

FROM     A     MS.     IN     THE     STATE     PAPER     OFFICE. 

Yous  dont  la  saincte  frenaisie, 
L'ambition,  la  jalousie, 
Tient  un  grand  penple  revolts, 
Est  oe  la  vostre  sainctit^  ? 

Qui  contre  France  vostre  mere 
Armez  nne  race  estrangere, 
Par  on  faint  z^le  ensanglant^e, 
•  Est  ce  la  vostre  sainctit^? 

Qui,  bandez  contre  vostre  Prince, 
Empietez  en  chasque  Province 
Finement  son  autorit^, 
Est  ce  la  vostre  sainctit6  ? 

Qui,  nourris  de  sang  et  carnages, 
Faites  profit  de  nos  dommages, 
Autheurs  de  nostre  adversite. 
Est  ce  la  vostre  sainctit6  ? 

Qui,  pour  usurper  nostre  terre, 
Avez  en  Renards  fait  la  guerre, 
Et  au  sang  rojal  dispute. 
Est  ce  la  vostre  sainctite  ? 

Qui,  pousses  d*une  saincte  rage, 
Exposez  noz  biens  au  pillage, 
Del  Espanol  solicit^, 
Est  ce  la  vostre  sainctite  ? 

Qui,  soubz  nom  d'une  Ligue  saincte, 
Pretendez  rendre  par  contrainte 
Un  Boy  Ghresiien^  desherit^. 
Est  ce  la  vostre  sainctite  ? 

Qui,  mocqueurs  a  vostre  avantage, 
Eslisez  au  R07  jeune  d'eage 
Un  successeur  decrepit^,* 
Est  ce  la  vostre  sainctite  ? 


The  EiBg  of  Navarre.  *  The  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  then  70  years  old. 
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Qui  de  sang  remplissez  les  villes, 
Qui  yiolez  femmes  et  filles, 
Ezerceant  toate  cmatilt^, 
Est  ce  la  vostre  sainctit^  ? 

Qui  de  Martel  vieilles  reliqnes 
Avez  par  vos  fines  practiques 
Le  regne  dn  B07  limits, 
Est  ce  la  vostre  sainctit6  ? 

Qui,  Absolons,  Nerons,  Phalares, 
Brig^ez,  tnez,  braslez  barbares, 
L'estat,  le  penple,  la  cit6, 
Est  ce  la  yostre  sainctit^  ? 

Plustost  les  ames  infideles, 
A  Dieu  et  an  Prince  rebelles, 
S'arment  de  ce  tiltre  emprnnt^ 
D*nne  Hypocrite  sainctit^. 

Plostost  Satan,  qui  vons  manie, 
Ponr  redresser  sa  T jrannie, 
Yoos  appelle  de  son  cost^: 
G'est  d'ou  vient  vostre  sainctit^. 

Yiennent  done  de  Dien  les  tempestes 
Pondroyer  vos  rebelles  testes, 
Snpplice  par  trop  merits 
Pour  fin  de  vostre  sainctit^. 
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THE  KALEWIPOEG. 
By  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A. 


THK  interest  and  enthusiasm 
caused  among  the  Finns  by  the 
recovery  of  their  national  epic,  the 
'  Kalewala,'  was  not  likely  to  ex- 
haust itself  in  that  branch  of  the 
Tchudic  race  alone,  but  was  cal- 
culated to  arouse  emulation  in  pther 
kindred  families. 

The  Tchudi,  a  name  applied  by 
the  Russians  to  the  Finnic  races  in 
the  north-west  of  Russia,  hae  ac- 
quired a  more  general  application, 
and  is  now  used  to  designate  the 
group  of  peoples  of  which  the  Finns, 
the  Esthonians,  the  liyoniaDS,  ^nd 
the  Laplanders  are  members. 

As  tike  Scandinavians  are  instinc- 
tively saga-tellers,  so  are  the  Tchudi 
by  nature  rune-chanters.      Every 
house   is  a   sanctuary  where    the 
spirit  of  poetry  resides.     When  the 
day*s  work  is  over  the  part  of  the 
runoia  begins.    Generally  the  bards 
are  old  men.     Two  seat  themselves 
facing  one  another,   astride  on  a 
bench,  clasp  one  another's  haoids, 
sway  to  and  fro,  and  recite  in  turn 
strophes  of  some  ancient  poem,  to 
a  traditional  and  somewhat  mono- 
tonous melody.     The  women  also 
are  bards.    Before  the  introduction 
of  wind  and  water-mills,  they  ground 
their  com  in  querns,  the  lower  stone 
of  which  was  stationary,  whilst  the 
upper  one  was  made  to  revolve  by 
means   of  a  stick  inserted  at  the 
side.     Two  women  were   required 
for  the  work  of  grinding,  one  on 
each  side,  catching  the  handle  from 
one  another,  and  rapidly  whirling 
it  from  right  to  left.   To  relieve  the 
tedium  of  this  drudgery  they  sang, 
sometimes  improvising,  sometimes 
repeating  traditional  poems.     This 
species  of  song  is  called  by  the 
Finns  Jauho-nmot  In  the  venerable 
Icelandic  Edda,   allusion  is  made 
to   this  practice.     King    Frodi   of 
Denmark,  whom  Soemund  asserts 
to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 


Augustus,  brought  to  his  palace 
two  Finn  slave-women,  Fenja  and 
Meiya, 

To  the  mill  they  both  weie  led. 
And  the  grey  stone  to  set  agoing  were  or- 
dered, 
He  forbade  them  rest  and  solace, 
Till  he  had  heard  these  maidens*  voice. 
They  made  resound  the  clattering  quern, 
'With  their  arms  they  swung  the  l^ht  stones. 
He  commanded  the  maidens  to  grind  more. 
They  sung  and  swimg  the  whirlmg  stone. 
Until  Frodi's  thralls  nearly  all  slept. 
Then  sang  Menja,  &c. 

.  GfrdtUudnffTj  2,  3,  4. 

History,  tradition,  religion,  domes- 
tic topics,  all  are  enshrined  in  2*unas. 
Tchudic  prose  has  no  existence. 

In  1828,   Dr.  Lonnrot,  an  edu- 
cated Finn,  collected  orally  from 
his   countrymen  all  their  national 
songS)   and,   in    addition,   an   epic 
poem,  fragments  of  which  he  re- 
membered to  have  heard    in   his 
youth  in  the  smoky  cabins  of  Fin- 
land,    The  songs  he  published  in  a 
volume  under  l^e  name  of  Kante- 
letar,  and  to  the  great  epic  he  gave 
the  name  of  Kalewala.     The  latter 
has  been  since  added  to,  and  re- 
vised by,  the  eminent  Finn  ethno- 
logist, Castren.     Of  this  epic.  Pro- 
fessor Max  Miiller  wfites : — *  From 
the  mouths  of  the  aged   an   epic 
poem  has  been  collected  equallmg 
the  Iliad  in  length  and  complete- 
ness,  nay,  if  we  can  forget  for  a 
moment  all  that  we  in  our  youth 
learned  to  call  beautiful,  of  a  beauty 
essentially  similar.     A  Finn  is  not 
a  Gh'eek,  and  Wainamoinen  was  not 
a  Homer.  But  if  the  poet  may  take 
his   colours  from  that  nature  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may 
depict  the  men  with  whom  he  lives, 
Kalewala  possesses  merits  not  dis- 
similar from  the  niad,    and  will 
claim  its  place  as  the  fifth  national 
epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with 
the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  Maha- 
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bharata,  the  Sbahnameh,  and   the 
Nibelunge.' 

The  Esths,  neighbouriBg  npon 
the  Pinns,  speak  a  language  closely 
allied  to  the  Finnish,  as  may  be 
seen  at  once  hj  comparing  a  few 
lines  of  their  national  poem  with 
lines  of  identical  signification  in 
the  Kalewala : 

Esth. 

Waski  sarki  seljassa, 
Waski  kannuksed  saapassa, 
Waski  kirjad  kilpidela, 

Kalewi,  iv.  635-637. 

Finn. 

Yaski-saappabat  jalassa, 
Yaski-kintahat  kaessa, 
Yaski-kirjat  kintahissa. 

Kalev.  ii.  108- no. 

But  though  allied  in  speech  and 
origin,  the  Esth  differs  in  character 
radically  firom  the  Finn.  The  latter 
is  full  of  energy  and  spirit,  but  the 
sister  people  is  despondent  and  life- 
less. Esthonia  has  been  the  battle- 
field of  Russian,  Pole,  German  and 
Norseman,  and  the  sorrows  of  the 
poor  people,  ever  renewed,  have 
broken  iSie  national  heart.  The 
national  hero  of  the  Finn  dives  into 
the  gloomy  regions  of  Pohjola,  and 
defeats  the  princes  of  darkness,  and 
triumphs  in  every  difficuliy  to  which 
he  is  exposed.  The  hero  of  the 
Esth  labours  to  build,  ploughs  and 
sows,  to  find  his  farms  burnt,  and 
his  harvests  trampled  under  foot  of 
foes.  He  struggles  with  his  enemies 
with  desperate  courage,  but  with  a 
terrible  consciousness  hanging  over 
him,  and  robbing  him  of  hope, — 
that  extinction  is  his  doom.  These 
national  heroes  reflect  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  peoples. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Eialewala,  the  Dorpat  Society  of 
Esthonian  savants  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness that  poems  relating  to  a 
certain  Kalewa  were  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  traditionally  pre- 
served by  the  peasantry.  In  their 
own  library  were  fragments  of  these 
poems  collected  by  different  hands, 
but  bearing  a  sufiacient  relation  to 


one  another  to  indicate  their  having 
a  common  origin.  Bocks,  rivers 
and  lakes  bore  names  connecting 
them  with  the  personages  alluded 
to  in  these  poems,  and  few  Esths 
couJd  not  remember  incidents  in  the 
life  of  the  son  of  Kalew,  which  had 
been  repeated  to  them  by  their 
mothers,  and  sung  to  them  by  their 
nurses.  The  success  of  Dr.  Lonn- 
rot  in  Finland  had  been  so  decided, 
that  the  Society  determined  to  col- 
lect every  attainable  poem,  or  frag- 
ment of  a  poem,  relating  to  the  son 
of  Kalew,  and  examine  them  with 
the  object  of  arranging  them  into  a 
consecutive  whole. 

In  1838,  a  string  of  fragments, 
then  in  their  possession,  was  com- 
municated to  die  literary  world  by 
Dr.  Fahlmann,  and  excited  no  little 
interest,  not  only  among  the  Esths, 
but  also  in  Bussia  and  Germany. 
Dr.  Fahlmann,  assisted  by  Tfr. 
Hueck,  undertook  to  collect  orally 
what  remained  of  the  Kalew-epic 
among  the  peasanlay,  but  death  pre- 
vented his  completing  the  under- 
taking. The  Dorpat  Society  then 
placed  his  manuscripts  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Kreutzwald,  with  the  request 
that  he  would  prosecute  the  work. 
He  accordingly  travelled  through 
the  whole  of  Esthonia,  and  com- 
mitted to  writing  every  runa  that 
was  repeated  to  him.  He  thus  ob- 
tained an  inmiense  accumulation  of 
poems ;  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  he  found  the  same  pieces, 
with  slight  variations ;  by  this 
means  he  obtained  numerous  read- 
ings. Some  of  the  runas  were  mo- 
demised,  and  their  ancient  ring  lost, 
but  in  the  district  of  Pleskau  he 
found  them  singularly  pure.  Dr. 
Kreutzwald  was  assisted  by  several 
of  the  country  pastors.  From  Tar- 
wast  he  could  only  obtain  fragments, 
but  they  were  nearly  all  identical 
with  complete  runas  gathered  in 
Pleskau. 

BLaving  made  his  collection,  his 
next  task  was  to  sift  it.  Some 
fragmeiits    evidently    belonged    to 
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other  poems,  and  in  no  way  fitted 
into  the  story  of  Kalewa ;  these  he 
rejected.  Many  were  legends, 
Christian  or  German,  and  of  a  later 
date,  and  these  were  set  aside. 
Several  of  the  poems  relating  to 
Kalewa  had  suffered  localisation  in 
two,  three,  and  even  four  different 
places;  just  as  our  Arthur  is  said 
to  have  had  his  seat  in  Cornwall, 
in  Wales,  and  in  Scotland.  The 
Doctor  was  forced  to  retain  only 
one  of  these,  and  he  apologises  to 
the  neglected  places  for  omitting 
their  claims.  Sometimes  the  same 
incident  or  sentiment  occurred  in 
two  different  sets  of  verses,  and,  as 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them,  both  are 
published. 

But,  when  all  was  done,  gaps 
were  found,  not  wide,  sometimes  of 
only  a  few  lines,  but  sometimes 
affecting  the  whole  story.  In  such 
cases  restorations  have  been  at- 
tempted, but  with  judgment ;  where 
tradition  was  silent,  no  addition  has 
been  made.  But  the  editor  em- 
phatically denies  having  treated  the 
Kalewipoeg  as  Macpherson  tinkered 
Ossian.  He  says,  '  I  have  imposed 
on  myself  systematically  the  duty 
of  not  merely  taking  down  the 
fragments  in  so  many  words,  but  of 
rendering  as  exactly  as  possible  the 
very  grammatical  constructions,  so 
that  I  may  say  with  well  grounded 
right,  that  Kalewi-poeg,  as  he  is  in 
this  edition,  is  throughout,  in  form, 
in  contents,  in  feature,  bone,  flesh 
and  blood  one  with  the  Esthonian 
people,  and  not  a  mere  Esthonian 
production.*  The  original  is  care- 
fully distinguished  firom  what  has 
been  restored  by  Dr.  Ereutzwald 
by  the  use  of  asterisks. 

The  poem  was  published  in  Esth, 
with  a  translation  into  German 
begun  by  Carl  Reinthal,  and  finished 
byDr.Schultz  (Bertram)  in  1857-61. 
Its  original  title  is  *  Kalewi-Poeg, 
yks  ennemuistene  Eesti  jut. '  It  con- 
sists of  twenty  Laulus  (cantos),  and 
of  19,043  four-foot  trochaic  lines. 


Its  mythologic  indications  are 
scanty,  compared  with  those  in  the 
Ealewala,  but  such  as  there  are 
prove  that  the  Esths  and  the  Finns 
had  the  same  religion.  Ukko,  the 
supreme  god,  reigned  beliind  the 
blue  tent  curtains  of  the  sky,  for 
Suomi  and  Esth.  Nardus  haunted 
their  forests  alike,  and  the  copper- 
man  of  the  water,  Pikku  mies, 
reigned  over  the  Baltic  -which 
washed  the  Finn  and  EsthoniBQ 
shores. 

Its  hero,  Kalewi-Poeg,  is  known 
to  the  Finn  as  KuUervo,  but  whereas 
to  the  Esth  he  is  a  demigod  and  a 
king,  to  the  sister  people  he  is  a 
slave. 

The  hero  has  no  name ;  he  is  called 
the  son  of  Kalew,  the  Kalewi-Poeg, 
the  Kalewide,  or  sometimes  like  b^ 
father,  Kalew.  His  two  brothers 
are  likewise  nameless.  As  in  house- 
hold tales  the  youngest  son  is  the 
bravest  and  most  successfol,  so  in 
this  epic,  the  third  son  surpasses 
the  two  elder  sons  in  heroism,  and 
reigns  in  his  father's  room.  At 
what  time  he  Hved  is-  not  clear. 
Whether  there  be  an  historical  basis 
to  the  tradition  is  doubtfiiL  The 
colonisation  of  Scandinavia  by  the 
Norsemen  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  reign  of  Kalew  the 
father,  but  allusions  are  made  to 
the  invasions  of  the  ironmen,  which 
point  to  the  attacks  of  the  northern 
pirates  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries. 

In  the  Finnish  Kalewala  we  find 
all  the  freshness  of  the  Iliad,  bat 
the  Esthonian  poem  is  one  pro- 
longed wail  for  past  glories  and 
present  miseries.  The  Finn  was 
never  enslaved,  but  the  Esth  from 
the  time  of  the  German  invasicm 
lived  a  Ufe  of  bondage  under  foreign 
prelates  and  nobles,  and  the  iron  of 
liis  slavery  has  eaten  into  his  sou). 

In  the  bosom  of  the  forest, 
Where  the  bushes  fliog  their  shadows^ 
Where  the  alder  boughs  are  drippings 
Where  the  birches  sadly  waver, 
There  of  mossy  cairns  are  seren, 
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Not  adorned  by  loying  fingers, 
Nor  by  watchM  eyes  attended. 
One  contains  our  tears  of  augnish, 
One  entombs  our  chain  of  bondage, 
One  is  o'er  our  smitten  heroes, 
In  the  fourth  waits  gnawing  famine^ 
In  the  filth  humiliations, 
In  the  sixth  the  plague  is  lurking, 
In  the  seventh  utter  ruin. 

Stich  is  the  key-note  of  this 
monrpful  strain  wrung  from  a  hope- 
less people.  The  poet  can  scarcely 
refer  to  the  glories  of  the  past 
without  drawing  a  contrast  with 
the  present.  '  The  Esth,"  says  Wil- 
helm  Schott,  *  is  ever  lamenting 
over  his  past  youth,  whilst  the  Finn 
has  a  heart  which  is  ever  young. 
Kalevala  is  a  fresh  spring  morning, 
with  silver  cloudlets  floating  in  blue 
ether,  Kalewi-Poeg  is  a  gorgeous,  a 
fantastic,  intermingled  flood  of  au- 
tumn-evening hues.' 

The  poem  begins  with  a  prologue 
or  Sissejuhatuseks,  full  of  beauty 
but  dripping  with  tears,  calling  on 
all  hearers  to  gather  around  the 
singer  who,  with  a  strange  confu.- 
sion  of  Christian  and  heathen  ideas 
is  going  to  summon  up  ancient  lays 
*firom  Ukko's  breast  and  Mary's 
bosom,'  where  they  have  long  been 
stored. 

*  Hear  my  lay !'  he  exclaims,  *  as  I 
tell  tales  of  the  Kalewide,  deeds  of 
the  Alewide,  works  of  the  Olewide, 
fate  of  the  Sulewide.' 

The  opening  of  Uie  first  lugu,  or 
soujg,  illustrates  the  reckless  appli- 
cation of  epithet  and  exaggeration 
of  imagery  characteristic  of  Tchudic 
poetry,  and  rather  Oriental  than 
European. 

Loose  thy  vessel,  gallant  singer, 

Thrust  thy  slender  keel  from  shore, 
Spread  the  sail  of  pleasant  legend, 

Dip  the  sparkling  ballad  oar. 
Seek  the  golden  strains  of  eagles, 

Seek  the  raven*s  silver  tale, 
Seek  the  copper  songs  of  cygnets. 

Piping  where  they,  mirrored,  sail. 
Speak  aloud  hoarse  waves  of  ocean, 

Voices  of  the  draughty  mom  ! 
Sing  ye  tempest  tones  sonorous, 

Tell  me  when  was  Kalew  bom  ? 
Shall  I  chant, — poor  bird  of  sorrow, — 

Can  I,  with  a  broken  breast? 
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Whilst  youth's  drooping,  fiided  blossom 
On  the  heather  leans  distressed. 

With  a  belt  of  sable  spruces 
Watching  by  its  place  of  rest 

The  Esth  like  the  ilnn  addresses 
winds,  waves,  birds,  plants,  his 
song,  his  boat,  his  very  garments, 
as  though  they  were  instinct  with 
sympathy,  and  yet  sometimes  the 
consciousness  of  their  inability  to 
feel  for  him  forces  itself  painfully  on 
his  convictions. 

The  Great  Progenitor  had  three 
sons ;  one  sought  Russia  and  became 
a  merchant  nation,  the  second  went 
to  Norway  and  founded  the  Scan- 
dinavian races,  and  the  third,  E^alew, 
was  borne  upon  the  back  of  an  eagle 
over  the  sea  to  Esthonia.  In  this 
land  dwelt  a  widow,  who,  one  day 
as  she  was  driving  her  cattle  to 
pasture,  found  on  the  road  a  chicken, 
a  blackcock's  egg,  and  lastly  a 
young  crow.  She  took  them  home 
with  her,  and  put  egg  and  chicken 
into  a  basket  in  l£e  store-room, 
and  tossed  the  crow  into  a  comer. 

Four  months  after,  going  into  the 
chamber,  she  found  that  the  chicken 
had  grown  into  a  beautiful  maiden, 
whom  she  named  Salme,  that  from 
the  egg  had  hatched  an  equally 
lovely  damsel,  whom  she  called 
Linda,  and  that  the  crow  had  turned 
into  an  orphan  girl,  who  became  the 
cinder-slut  of  the  establishment. 

Salme  was  much  courted.  Wooers 
besieged  the  house.  Among  them 
came  the  white-^Ekced  Moon,  then 
the  Sun  with  glowing  cheeks,  and 
lastly  the  Star-lad,  whom  she 
accepted. 

Lmda  was  next  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  the  Moon,  by  the  Sun, 
by  Wind,  by  Water,  and  finally  by 
Kalew,  to  whom  she  at  once  gave 
her  hand ;  and  bidding  farewell  to 
the  widow,  mounted  his  sledge 
and  departed  with  him.  *  Sadly 
looked  down  the  Moon  with  lowered 
lids,  the  Sun  was  dull  in  face,  the 
Birches  looked  in  at  the  widow's 
window.  But  Linda's  heart  was  at 
rest  as  she  flew  in  her  lover's  arms 
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from  her  home,  forgetful  of  her 
foster-mother's  tears, — as  she  flew 
by  the  side  of  her  husband  over  the 
wide  snow  wastes,  through  the 
thick  firwoods,  by  day  lightened  by 
the  clear  sun,  by  night  illumined 
by  the  silver  moon.'  The  account 
of  the  courting  of  the  maidens,  the 
proposals,  their  answers,  the  feast- 
ing and  dancing,  occupies  nearly 
seven  hundred  lines. 

Linda  became  the  mother  of 
three  sons,  *  a  clover-leaf  of  sons,' 
as  the  poet  calls  them ;  the  youngest 
is  the  hero  of  the  poem.  After  the 
death  of  Kalew,  the  still  beautiful 
Linda  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
the  Wizard  of  Finland,  who,  when 
refused,  vowed  that  he  would  carry 
her  off,  will  she  nil  she  ;  and  he 
carried  his  purpose  into  execution 
whilst  the  three  young  men  were 
absent  at  the  chase.  Linda,  in 
despair,  cried  to  Ukko,  who,  in 
answer  to  her  prayer,  changed  her 
into  a  huge  rock  too  heavy  for  the 
wizard  to  carry,  and  too  obdurate 
and  rugged  to  make  him  desire  to 
take  the  trouble.  He  accordingly 
deserted  her  and  returned  to  his 
home. 

The  third  canto  closes  with  the 
despair  of  the  sons  at  their  mother's 
loss.  The  youngest  seeks  the  beach, 
and  gazes  on  the  setting  sun  with 
a  heart  overflowing  with  grief. 

Wares  are  waehing,  one  on  other, 

In  slow  rhythm  along  the  shore. 
Bursting  on  the  bluffs  of  iron 

In  white  surf,  with  muffled  roar. 
Bunning,  trampling  on  each  other, 

As  if  each  a  message  brings, 
Yet  no  tidings  of  the  mother 

In  its  foam  the  water  flings. 
Stars  are  glancing,  blithe  untiring, 

At  the  swaying  of  the  tide, 
Yet  not  one  flnds  words  to  whisper 

Where  his  prey  the  thief  does  hide. 
Thus  unflagging,  forward,  backward, 

O'er  the  surface  ripples  wreathe. 
Who  in  those  wet  arms  are  dandled, 

Who  on  those  blank  bosoms  heare, 
Never  recking : — forward  reeling, 
Never  heeding : — backward  stealing ; 

Waters  wiU  no  secrets  breathe. 
Though  they  mutter,  yet  the  wavelets, — 
Though  they  quiver,  yet  the  stars, — 


Are  not  touched  by  human  triuniphs. 

Do  not  ache  at  mortals*  scars. 
Waves  are  washing,  one  on  other, 

In  slow  riiythm  along  the  shore. 
Bursting  on  the  bloffs  of  iron 

In  white  surf,  with  muffled  roar, 
Flinginff  high  their  frothy  columns. 

Heedless,  reckless,  evermore. 
Thus,  the  lives  of  men  are  drifting 

Waves  that  stagger  to  one  beach^ 
Where  in  calm  of  evening  purple 

Pebbly  cairns  are  piled  oy  each. 
And  the  stars  of  heaven  twinkle, 

And  the  yellow  sun  doth  bum, 
And  the  moon  with  pallid  visage 

Gleams  upon  them,  each  in  turn. 
But  the  sun  stands  mutely  gazing. 

And  the  wan  white  moon  is  dumb 
And  the  winkinff  stars  are  voiceless. 

Watching  each  uprear  his  tomb. 

The  fourth  Ingn,  which  in  onr 
opinion  is  the  noblest  in  the  whole 
poem,  opens  with  an  invocation  to 
the  *  cuckoo,  golden  bird,'  to  nnclose 
'  its  silver  beak,  and  move  its  copper 
tongne,'  and  bring  news  of  the  son 
of  Kalew,  who  plunges  into  the  sea 
and  swims  away  from  land  in  quest 
of  his  mother.  The  description  of 
the  young  man  swimming  by  night 
with  his  hair  flowing  behind  him, 
and  the  waves  rushing  from  the 
stroke  of  his  hands,  whilst  the 
*  star- waggon '  wheels  in  the  vault 
above,  Orion  sets,  and  the  Pleiades 
dive  into  the  black  tumbling  water 
as  he  toils  along,  is  singularly  wild 
and  picturesque.  At  length  he 
reaches  a  little  island,  where  he 
lands,  and  stretches  himself  on  the 
turf.  Then  he  hears  a  clear  voice 
singing  a  beautiful  ballad.  *  It  was 
the  pure  strain  of  a  little  maiden, 
breathed  forth  in  all  the  glow  of 
youth,  sung  in  sweet  silvery  tones, 
artless  as  a  bird's  warble,  as  the 
call  of  a  cuckoo  in  a  coppice,  as  the 
chanting  of  a  nightu^ale  in  a 
grove.*  The  young  man  creeping 
nearer,  sees  a  beautiful  girl  with 
soft  brown  eyes  and  rich  locks 
flowing  over  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
sitting  weaving  by  a  red  fire  that 
splutters  under  an  oak. 

The  son  of  Kalew  answers  hep 
song,  and  then,  with  dastardlj 
cunning,  takes  advantage  of  the 
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poor  girl's  umocence  to  seduce  her. 
TJtteriiig  a  piercing  cry  which 
arouses  her  parents,  full  of  shame, 
the  girl  leaps  off  a  crag  into  the 
sea,  and  is  drowned* 

IsUnd-moUie/s  oviij  daughter, 
Island-father^s  little  pigeon, 

Lies  in  cold  bed  of  the  sea, 
And  the  waters  smooth  her  pillow. 
Bock  her  on  their  chilly  bosoms, 

Soothe  her  on  their  rolling  knee. 
Sought  the  father,  bowed  with  sorrow. 

Sought  the  mother,  dropping  tears. 
Sought  a  trace  of  little  maiden, 

Sought  their  dove  with  anxious  fears. 
'  Has  the  vulture,  or  the  easle, 
Bent  the  duck  that  floated  dreaming. 

Softly  plumed  upon  the  tarn  ? 
Has  a  rude  lad  nest  and  nestlings 
Maiden  and  her  quiet  chamber, 

Shattered  with  his  ruthless  arm  T 
To  the  beach  a  shoe  is  floated, 

To  a  tree  a  garland  dings. 
On  the  sands  blue  ribbons  stranded. 

On  the  rocks  some  little  rings. 

The  hero,  with  heartless  indiffe- 
rence, plunges  into  the  sea  and  con- 
tinues his  course,  calling  to  the 
aggrieved  parents,  *  God  be  with 
jou,  sad  father !  the  water  has 
robbed  you  of  a  daughter ;  the  net 
of  the  thief  has  bereaved  me  of  a 
mother ;  so  we  are  comrades  in  our 
desolation.' 

Arrived  in  Finland,  the  son  of 
Kalew  seeks  out,  and  having  found, 
kills  the  enchanter  who  had  carried 
off  his  mother.  Then  before  re- 
turning to  his  native  land,  he  visits 
a  famous  smith,  and  obtains  ^m 
him  a  sword  of  marvellous  sharpness 
and  flexibility.  The  smith  cele- 
brates the  completion  of  the  sword 
with  a  feast,  at  which  the  hero 
becomes  drunk  and  noisy,  and 
boasts  of  what  he  had  much  better 
have  been  ashamed  of— the  adven- 
ture with  the  little  girl  in  the  island. 
The  smith's  son  rebukes  him,  and 
the  tipsy  Esth  in  a  rage  cuts  off  his 
head  with  the  sword  which  the 
&ther  had  made  for  him.  The  old 
smith  curses  the  son  of  Kalew : 
^Bise  up,  iron,  against  the  death* 
dealer !  strengthen  thyself  against 


the  throat-cutter !  pay  the  debt  to 
the  murderer  in  like  measure,  where 
and  when  least  expected.' 

Ealewi-Po^  suddenly  becomes 
conscious  of  his  crime,  and  rushes 
from  the  house  to  a  lonely  spot 
where  he  may  sleep  off  his  drunken- 
ness and  forget  his  guilt.  His 
snoring  produces  an  earthquake. 
*  The  rocks  shake,  the  sand  whirls 
round,  birds  cease  from  singing, 
hares  forget  to  plav,  and  people  ask 
whether  a  host  of  war  chariots  is 
approaching ! ' 

The  hero  awaking  from  his  slum- 
ber, resolves  to  return  to  Esthonia, 
and,  having  mounted  the  boat  of 
the  slain  Finn  wizard,  he  sails  across 
the  gulf.  *  Lightly  the  wind  wafted 
the  little  boat  on  its  way,  and  the 
wavelets  rocked  it  gently  as  it  made 
for  Wierland.  With  the  rudder  in 
his  left  hand  he  sported  with  the 
bubbling  water,  whilst  he  skilfully 
guided  the  vessel  on  her  course.' 
At  midnight  the  vaporous  form  of 
the  drowned  maiden  rose  from  the 
waves,  and  reproached  him  for  his 
double  crime,  but  in  tones  of  such 
tender  sweetness  that  the  heart  of 
the  young  man  was  dissolved  into 
tears.  He  checked  the  course  of 
his  boat  to  listen,  and  heard  the 
following  song  floated  to  his  ears 
over  the  rolKng  waves.  In  the  ori- 
ginal there  are  eighty-seven  lines^ 
but  they  may  be  condensed : 

I  have  gone  to  rock  on  water 

On  the  waves  to  make  mj  swine, 
I  hare  gone  where  sands  are  shifting, 

Where  their  tresses  sea-weeds  fling. 
There  to  still  my  spirit's  sobbing, 

There  to  stop  the  bleeding  Tein 
Of  my  manglea  heart,  my  troubles 

There  to  choke,  there  quench  my  pain. 
O'er  the  water  one  is  paadlinff, 

And  his  white  sail  shines  cSong ; 
Whilst  a  fire-beam  from  his  weapon 

Down  the  oliye  deeps  is  flung. 
And  a  trail  of  crimson  dribbles 

In  his  wake  the  foam  among. 
Ah  !  that  blood-stream  dyes  his  sister^s 

Pallid  cheeks  that  wane  below. 
Paints  those  petals  of  dead  roses, 

As  if  life  in  them  did  glow. 
To  the  sea  I  stnyed,  poor  maiden ! 

Strayed  to  sport  upon  the  sands,     r^ 
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Stnmd  to  iiBg  among  the  breaken, 

Clink  the  tthiaglee  twixt  mr  hands. 
Then  I  sank,  a  wounded  swallow, 

There,  a  pierced  sparrow,  fell, 
There  a  brdLon  crocus  drifted, 

niere  I  lie,  an  empty  shell. 
Weep  for  me  no  more,  sweet  mother ; 

Wail  not  now,  my  father  dear ; 
In  the  sea  my  nest  is  moulded, 

With  no  violator  near. 
For  the  foam  is  sheeted  o*er  me. 

And  the  white  sand  lies  below, 
Kone  can  wake  me  to  fresh  sorrow, 

None  arouse  me  to  new  woe. 
Oh,  thou  poor  ill-fated  brother! 

Long  must  thou  thj  crimes  atone. 
Ere  the  brown  earth  doses  o*er  thee. 

And  thy  toil  and  guilt  are  done. 

On  reaching  home,  linda  s^peara 
in  vision  to  her  son  and  warns  him 
to  beware  of  his  sword,  which  will 
work  his  rain,  as  blood  cries  for 
blood  in  expiation.  Taara,  or  Ukko 
(the  god)  also  appears  to  the  young 
king  and  foretells  a  brief  reign  of 
prosperity,  and  then  death  through 
the  sword  which  had  slain  the  son 
of  the  man  who  had  fabricated  it. 

One  day  as  Kalewi-Poeg  was 
carrying  planks  over  a  marsh,  his 
sword  fell  into  a  stream  and  was 
lost.  He  had  lain  down  exhausted 
with  his  labour  when  an  enchanter 
stole  the  blade  from  his  side,  but  it 
slipped  from  his  fingers  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  stream.  A  curious 
colloquy  follows  between  the  hero 
and  tiie  sword,  in  which  l^e  former 
upbraids  his  weapon  for  deserting 
hmi,  and  the  sword  excuses  itself 
by  describing  the  solicitations  of 
the  water-spirit  who  called  it  to 
her  arms.  The  son  of  Kalew  then 
bids  his  beloved  weapon  a  touching 
farewell,  and  exhorts  it,  should  the 
man  who  carried  it  off  step  into  the 
stream,  to  rise  from  the  bottom, 
and  smite  him  on  the  heel — refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  the  enchanter. 

We  will  not  follow  the  king 
through  his  various  adventures,  his 
travels,  his  lal>ours  to  civilise  his 
people,  to  bring  the  land  into  culti- 
vation, or  to  defend  his  people  from 
their  enemies.  The  inroads  of  the 
*  iron  men  *  become  more  frequent, 


imd  aflier  long  conflict  Ejilewi-Poeg 
with  his  three  friends — ^the  son  of 
Sulew,  the  son  of  Alew,  and  the 
son  of  Olew — advanced  against 
them,  determined  to  risk  all  in  a 
final  campaign. 

But  before  entering  into  bottle, 
Kalewi-Poeg  buries  all  his  treasures 
in  a  swamp,  speaking  over  it  the 
following  uLcantation  : — ^  In  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  turf,  in  ihe  boH 
of  thick  gravel,  under  the  beds  of 
firm  clay,  I  hide  my  gold^i  helm, 
and  I  sink  the  booty  won  in  war, 
the  clasps  eotten  in  battle,  the  or- 
naments 01  my  mother,  and  tiie 
heavy  torques,  old  krentzers,  rubels, 
thalers,  and  all  the  gathered  trea- 
sure of  my  father.  Choose  three 
with  black  blood  and  not  marked 
with  a  white  hair.  Slay  three 
living  creatures  :  a  black  cock  with 
ruffled  comb,  a  black  cat  or  dog, 
and  lastly  a  black  grovelling  mole. 
When  the  fires  of  Midsummer-day 
are  lighted,  then  may  the  treasures 
of  the  Kalewide  shine  forth!  Should 
a  man  come  here  with  the  black 
things  to  pour  out  the  power  of  the 
blood  ;  should  the  cauldrons  on  two 
feet  be  raised,  and  a  handful  be 
above  it,  hearken  to  the  mutter  of 
words  behind  the  fastness  of  Taara. 
If  the  man's  mother  have  erred 
with  straugers  or  with  those  of  her 
kin,  then  let  not  this  which  is  here 
concealed  become  his  property. 
His  only  may  it  be  whose  mother 
has  been  pure.'  A  battle  is  fought 
at  Embach,  and  in  it  Kalewi-Poeg 
loses  his  horse,  and  Sulewi-Poeg  is 
wounded ;  in  a  second  battle  Sulewi- 
Poeg  is  killed,  and  Alewi-Po^  is 
lost  in  a  deep  mere,  from  which  at 
times  his  iron  casque  and  three- 
edged  sword  is  seen  to  gleam.  The 
son  of  Kalewi  is  so  distressed  at  the 
loss  of  his  friends,  that  he  retires 
into  the  forests  and  lives  a  hermit- 
life,  till  a  fresh  invasion  causes  him 
to  shake  off  his  inactivity.  But  in 
passing  through  a  stream,  the  long 
lost  and  forgotten  sword  rises  from 
the  bed  and  smites  off  the  h»t>'B 
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knees,  and  Ealewi-Poeg  einks  on 
the  bank  and  bleeds  to  death. 

There  are  two  different  versions 
of  the  condition  of  Kalewi's  son 
after  death.  One  relates  how  his 
spirit  is  admitted  to  the  realms  of 
the  gods  where — 

In  the  flicker  of  the  flre-flame, 

In  the  micUt  of  Taara's  band, 

Leaning  with  his  cheek  on  hand* 

Sits  the  Kalewide  lame ; 

Ever  listening  to  the  chanting 

Of  the  bards,  whose  rolling  strains 

Tell  of  battles  on  earth's  plains, 

Tell  of  roving  sunlit  sails. 

Thns,  with  reid  gleams  o'er  him  slanting, 

Sits  he  listening  to  their  tales. 

But  according  to  another  version, 
the  gods  decreed  that  he  shonld  be 
the  guardian  of  the  gates  of  Sar- 
wik,  or  Hell.  They  therefore  raised 
him  from  the  dmst,  bat  were  unable 
to  restore  his  amputated  leg,  so 
they  placed  him  on  a  white  horse 
and  bade  him  ride  to  the  gates  of 
Hell: 

When  the  mighty  son  of  Ealew 

Reached  the  portal  into  Hell, 
*    Gate  of  adamant  admitting 

To  the  shadow-realm,  there  fell 
From  the  skj  a  voice  of  thnnder — 

'  Clench  thy  fist  and  smite  the  stone  I ' 
Then  he  struck ;  and  at  the  stroke 
Deep  into  the  mountain  broke, 

Sarwik  answered  with  a  groan. 
Then,  recovering  from  the  shock, 
Closed  about  his  fist  the  rock. 

And  there  he  sits  on  his  white 
steed  fastened  to  the  mountain  side, 
waiting  the  time  of  his  delivery. 
Sometimes  he  struggles  to  escape, 
and  then  the  earth  quakes.  One 
day  he  will  free  his  right  hand,  and 
then  he  will  return  to  earth  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  the  Esths  and 
elevate  the  poor  crushed  people  into 
a  mighty  power. 

'  The  great  poem  contains  nume- 
rous episodes,  some  of  historical, 
others  of  mythological  interest. 
Kalew's  son  descends  into  Sarwik 
and  fights  with  the  devil  of  Estho- 
nian  mythology,  and  robs  him  of 
his  three  daughters.  He  has  his 
adventures  wiUi  giants  and  witches, 
%nd  overcomes  them  iA  the  way  we 


are  aootistomed  to  regard  as  de 
rigueur  with  national  heroes  of  ro- 
mance. One  of  the  legends  en- 
shrined in  ihe  Kalewi-Poeg  is  also 
found  in  the  Scandinavian  Edda, 
and  it  is  one  of  a  gross  nature  with 
snfiicient  coarse  humour  about  it  to 
have  facilitated  its  transmission 
fiN)m  people  to  another.  Whether 
it  be  an  original  invention  of  the 
Norse  or  the  Esth,  matters  little. 
It  is  of  no  interest,  and  is  rather 
of  the  nature  of  the  Schvank  than 
the  Makrohen.  Another  and  more 
important  incident  is  one  contained 
in  the  seventeenth  lugn« 

Ealewi-Poeg  wandered  with  his 
three  kinsman  through  a  fcM-est.  At 
night  they  reached  a  cave,  where  a 
h^  was  cooking  a  soup  in  a  caul- 
dron over  a  large  fire.  They  asked 
her  to  give  them  some  of  its  con- 
tents, and  she  promised  to  do  so  if 
they  would  keep  watch  over  the  caul- 
dron all  nighty  and  prevoit  any  one 
from  tasting  the  soup.  The  men 
readily  agreed,  and  the  old  womaa 
disappeared  among  the  bashes.  The 
night  was  portioneid  off  between  the 
four  Men<u,  and  the  son  of  Alew 
was  given  the  first  watch.  As  his 
time  of  release  neared,  a  tiny  imp 
with  a  bell  on  his  neck  and  horns 
growing  out  of  his  head,  tripped 
out  of  l^e  cave  and  asked  for  a 
taste  of  the  soup.  He  was  permitted 
to  take  one  drop ;  then  he  leaped  on 
to  the  edge  of  the  cauldron  and  at 
one  draught  drained  it.  The  vessel 
was  again  filled  and  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  son  of  Olew,  with  similar 
result.  The  third  time  the  son  of 
Sulew  kept  guard,  with  like  ill 
luck.  The  fourth  to  watch  was  the 
son  of  Kalew,  who  resisted  the 
dwarf^  and  found  him  suddenly  de- 
velop into  a  giant  armed  with  pro- 
digious force,  and  in  height  over- 
topping the  trees. 

Precisely  the  same  story  is  found 
in  the  Ealmuk  collection  of  tales-^ 
the  SiddhuKHr,  No.  III.,  «Massang.* 

One  of  the  episodes  of  the  poem 
probably  does  not  belong  to  it  at 
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all,  and  the  Dorpat  Society  has 
acted  without  sufficient  care  in  ad* 
mitting  it  into  theKalewi-Po^,with 
the  dramatic  course  of  which  it  has 
no  connection  whatever,  and  which 
is  certainly  an  entirely  distinct 
poem.  This  piece  is  a  fragment 
extending  over  two  hundred  lines,  . 
and  relates  the  adyentures  of  an 
orphan  shepherd  boy,  upon  whom  a 
wood-spirit,  moyed  with  eompaa- 
sion,  bestowed  an  egg^  which  the 
lad  cherished  in  his  bosom  till  from 
it  was  hatched  a  mouse,  which  in 
process  of  time  developed  into  a  cat. 
The  cat  turned  into  a  dog,  the  dog 
into  a  lamb,  and  the  lamb  became 
a  sheep  with  a  fleece  of  gold ; — evi- 
dently a  case  for  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Darwin. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
curious  historical  traditions  en- 
shrined in  the  Kalewi-Poeg  is  that 
of  a  great  expedition  fitted  out  by 
the  Esth  prince  for  the  exploration 
of  the  North  Pole.  There  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  much  that  is 
mythical  in  the  account  of  the 
voyage,  but  there  is  also  so  much 
which  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
parts  visited,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  conclude  otherwise  than 
that  some  such  expedition  really 
did  take  place,  though  when,  it  is 
impossible  to  d^ide.  According  to 
the  Esth  cosmogony,  the  gods,  in 
making  the  world,  spread  their  blue 
tent  over  it,  and  staked  it  down  at 
the  extreme  limits.  Behind  this 
azure  canopy  stood  the  upholders 
of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  dis- 
penser of  the  rains.  To  the  north 
was  Ukko's  door,  through  which 
gleamed  fitfully  the  light  as  it 
swung  on  its  hinges.  Behind  this 
door  were  hidden  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  heavenly  world,  and  the 
glories  of  Kungla. 

The  son  of  Kalew  seems  to- have 
been  only  partially  satisfied  with 
the  popular  account,  and  to  have 
been  desirous  of  examining  the  tex- 
ture of  the  tent  curtains,  and  of 
fingering  the  pegs  which  held  it  to 


the  earth.  He  is  represented  to  us 
at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
book  as  musing  on  this  very  theory: 

The  all-powerftil  son  of  Kalew, 

With  inbred  ambitioii  glowing, 

Had  airiTed  at  this  cosHslvsion — 

'  I  will  seek  ont  ways  nntiaversed. 

To  the  world's  end  I  will  travel. 

Where  in  Northern  resions,  distant, 

None  hath  jonmejed  heretofbre. 

Where  no  path  has  yet  been  trodden. 

Where  the  ranltinff  of  the  heaven 

On  the  solid  earth  is  weighing.' 

Then  he  shouted,  ftill  of  vigonr. 

Words  that  rang  out  shrill  and  dear  : 

'  Bear  me  eagle,  bird  resplendent ! 

Bear  me  northward  on  thy  pinions. 

Skimming  over  wastes  of  ocean. 

To  the  utmost^  hidden  limits 

Of  the  world,  that  I  may  fingw. 

Touch  and  grope,  where  heaven's  vaulting 

Meets  the  rafters  of  the  earth. 

When  I  start  upon  my  voyage 

I  must  row  to  finland's  coast. 

Turn  my  prow  towards  the  North  star. 

Where  the  wheeling  wa^on  tumeth. 

I  must  seek  the  wise  of  liirja, 

Kinsmen  old  who  may  direct  me, 

Point  the  course  that  I  must  steer. 

That  is  to  say,  he  will  seek  Finn- 
mark  to  the  north  of  Norway. 
Turia  is  the  Esth  name  for  Norway. 

Having  consulted  with  his  bro- 
thers and  nobles,  he  is  advised  to 
sail  in  an  iron  ship,  as  a  wooden 
vessel  may  catch  fire  in  the  northern 
lights.  He  demises  iron,  and  builds 
a  large  silver  vessel.  This  may 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
ship  was  very  good,  for  anything 
esteemed  by  the  Esth  is  termed 
silver  or  golden.  The  cuckoo  is 
repeatedly  called  a  silver  bird,  and 
Kalew  aadresses  the  hedgehog  as 
his  *  golden  brother.* 

Having  stocked  his  vessel  with 
food  and  mead,  and  having  obtained 
silver  armour  for  his  nobles,  and  a 
suit  of  gold  for  himself,  he  set  sail : 

As  the  ship  before  grey  dawning. 
As  the  ship  in  twilight  veiled, 
Lenok,  ere  the  sunbeam  glistened. 
Sprang  upon  her  watery  path, 
Rocked  upon  her  billow-cradle. 
Men  were  waving  caps  for  joy. 
Men  were  singing  songs  of  praise. 

Day  after  day  the  vessel  held 
northward,  and  the  son  of  Kalew 
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became  daily  more  sanguine  of  fin- 
gering the  edge  of  the  sky.  Storms 
nowever  rose,  and  for  a  whole  week 
the  ship  bore  the  brunt  of  the  gale, 
the  foam  drifting  over  the  deck,  so 
that  the  steerer  conld  not  see  the 
man  at  the  mast,  nor  could  the 
sailors  hear  the  orders  shouted  to 
them. 

On  the  serenth  day  the  weather 
cleared,  and  the  sun  shone  out  upon 
a  strange  coast,  along  which  the 
exhausted  waves  fretfully  tumbled. 
No  one  on  board  knowing  whither 
the  vessel  had  drifted,  a  man  who 
understood  the  language  of  birds 
questioned  a  seagull,  and  from  it 
ascertained  that  &e  coast  was  that 
of  Lapland. 

Kalewa  goes  on  shore,  and  the 
land  is  described  as  a  boundless 
tract  of  grey  moss-covered  moor— 
a  pretty  accurate  account  of  the 
country  about  the  North  Cape. 
Kalewa  searches  long  before  finding 
a  hut,  and  then  he  comes  precipi- 
tately on  a  Lap  maiden,  and  nearly 
scares  her  out  of  her  senses.  The 
girl  was  seated  at  the  door  of  the 
novel,  singing  how — 

*  Suitors  came  to  me,  fair  damsel » 
Lovers  thronged  round  me,  blithe  maid, 
Pive  or  six  with  foaming  pitchers, 
Seven  hundred  bringing  errands, 
lElrst  the  Moon,  the  Son  next  followed, 

Then  the  third * 

*  came  Kaliwidd 
Suitor  with  gigantic  shanks !' 
Thus  roared  out  the  son  of  Kalew  * 
Springing  sudden  on  the  threshold ; 
And  Uie  maiden,  screaming  loudly, 
Fled  from  him  in  wild  dismay. 

The  father,  an  aged  and  sagacious 
Lap,  runs  up  to  discover  what  is 
the  matter,  and  Ealew's  son  tells 
bim  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  the 
north  to  look  through  Ukko's  door. 
The  Lap  observes  that  the  Esth's 
ideas  of  the  north  are  far  from 
accurate,  that  space  is  unlimited, 
and  that  Kalewa  might  sail  for  ever 
v^ithout  reaching  the  limite  of  the 
world. 

The  son  of  Kalew,  however,  will 
not  be  persuaded,  but    hires  the 


Laplander  to  guide  liim  to  the  ex- 
treme north;  and  then,  forgetting 
his  offer  to  the  young  lady,  deserts 
her  in  his  ship,  ^ter  a  tedious 
voyage,  the  vessel  sighte  a  lar^e 
fire  island,  and  the  crew  land  on  it. 
They  find  a  volcano  in  eruption, 
castmg  up  red-hot  stones,  and  pour- 
ing forth  streams  of  molten  rock. 
From  another  mountain  rises  a  co- 
lumn of  dense  smoke,  and  hard  by 
they  discover  a  jet  of  boilii^  water. 
The  rest  of  the  island  is  covered 
with  pathless  tracto  of  snow  and 
ice.  One  ef  Kalewa's  nobles,  the 
son  of  Sulew,  ascends  the  active 
volcano,  and  the  hot  cinders  are 
described  as  pattering  incessantly 
on  his  armour.  After  having  had 
his  eyebrows  and  lashes  scorched, 
the  son  of  Sulew  curses  the  fiery 
mountain,  and  retreate. 

Leaving  this  island,  which  is 
certainly  Iceland,  the  vessel  Lenok 
reaches  a  land  still  more  waste, 
where  no  birds  are  heard  or  seen. 
Here  the  crew  meet  with  an  adven- 
ture which  is  simply  fabulous,  taken 
from  a  poptilar  household  tale. 

KaleVs  son  gave  then  commandment 
For  each  sail  to  be  outspread, 
For  he  fain  would  push  still  further 
And  explore  the  Northern  limits. 
Keen  and  biting  grew  the  cold, 
Ice  was  formed  upon  their  wake ; 
Though  ice-hummocks  huge,  uplifted. 
Slowly  drave  the  silver  vessel 
Ploughing  ever  to  the  North. 

They  now  lose  sight  of  the  sun, 
and  are  illumined  by  the  moon.  A 
magnificent  display  of  the  aurora 
frightens  all  the  crew  except 
Kalewi-Poeg,  who  shoute  to  the 
darting  rays  to  *•  shoot  their  silver 
spears  and  whirl  their  golden  tar- 
gete,'  and  declares  that  now  the  sun 
has  vanished  he  will  prosecute  his 
course  by  the  northern  light. 

The  i^p  at  last  drifts  to  a  coast 
which  is  apparently  that  of  Green- 
land. The  expedition  probably 
wintered  in  the  ice,  and  was  carried 
by  the  moving  pack  towards  the 
strange    shore    in    spring.      This 
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land  is  described  as  peopled  by 
inhabitants  who  were  half  dogs, 
their  faces  alone  having  a  human 
appearance.  Probably  these  were 
Esquimaux  in  their  fur  dresses, 
surrounded  by  their  dogs,  or  drawn 
over  the  ice  in  sledges  by  the  teams 
of  dogs,  a  proceeding  which  to  the 
Esth  poet  would  be  unintelligible, 
and  might  easily  lead  him  to  con- 
yert  the  people  into  a  semi-canine 
race. 

Kalew's  son  begins  to  slaughter 
the  helpless  little  people,  and  then, 
looking  on  the  devastation  he  has 
made,  he  is  filled  with  compunction 
and  prays  to  Ukko  to  make  amends 
for  lus  rash  act. 

Give  thin  land  abundant  fishing, 
Fill  the  Btreams  with  countless  broods, 
Grant  abundant  herds  of  seals, 
Biches  too,  in  winged  creatures. 
Here  may  logs  by  sea  be  drifted. 
May  wooid  litter  all  the  shore, 
So  that  future  folk  may  bless  me 
For  the  gifts  my  prayer  has  won. 

This  prayer  is  singular ;  it  points 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of 
living  in  high  latitudes  which  must 
have  been  acquired  by  experience, 
and  leads  us  to  the  conviction  that 
the  expedition  of  Kalew's  son  is 
not  wholly  fabulous,  but  is  probably 
the  earliest  Polar  expedition  on 
record. 

The  king  began  at  last  to  pine 
for  home.  He  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  reach  the 
North  Pole,  and  baffled  he  turned 


the  prow  of  his  sbip  homeward. 
One  consolation  remained  to  him — 
the  consideration  tiiat  he  had 
gained  experience  by  his  voyage : 

Though  we  found  not  what  we  wanted. 
Yet  we  learned  that  Taara's  wisdom 
Is  unbounded  as  earth's  regions. 
On  the  homeward  voyage,  wisdom 
Grows : — It  lacked  when  outward  bound, 
As  I  wandered  through  waste  waters 
Went  to  dance  on  distant  billows, 
Went  to  touch  the  veil  of  heaven. 
Oh,  may  never  other  people 
Do  what  I  in  vain  attempted ! 

Prom  the  specimens  given  of  this 
remarkable  poem,  some  idea  may 
be  gathered  of  its  great  power  and 
beauty. 

An  American  poet  has  recently 
translated  into  the  metre  of  Hia- 
watha, large  portions  of  the  Fin- 
nish Kalewala.  The  Kalewi-Poeg 
equally  deserves  an  English  ren- 
dering, for  it  is  in  no  way  inferior  in 
poetical  merit  to  the  Kalewala ;  and 
though  wanting  the  stem  grandeur 
of  the  other,  it  possesses  a  pathos 
wholly  deficient  in  the  great  Suomi 
epic.  Neither  the  Finnish  Waina- 
moinen,  nor  the  Esthonian  Son  of 
Kalew,  attracts  much  interest  to 
himself,  but  both  are  cast  into 
situations  of  weird  picturesqueness 
-v^hich  involuntarily  arrest  the 
imagination,  and  which  in  the 
Kalewi-Poeg  have  been  made  ihe 
most  of  by  a  poet  full  of  subjective 
feeling. 
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was  glaring  and  complete.  It  is 
snfficient  to  appeal  to  the  passing 
of  the  statnte  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  and  which  was  supported 
by  many  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  to  show  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  designation.  Oxford  is  full 
of  improving  zeal ;  and  it  is  the 
existence  of  this  spirit,  which  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  a  small  band 
of  extreme  men,  and  with  whose 
temper  and  objects  the  University 
must  by  no  means  be  identified, 
that  imparts  such  real  significance 
to  the  change  initiated  by  the  new 
statute.  It  is  no  small  matter,  that 
at  such  a  time,  when  all  kinds  of 
thought  are  seething  in  and  out  of 
Oxford,  such  a  measure  of  large 
practical  range  as  the  reappearance 
of  the  University  proper  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  colleges  should 
have  been  adopted  by  Oxford  her- 
self. That  measure  is  not  in  har- 
mony, in  real  organic  union,  with 
the  former  state  of  the  institution. 
It  must  be  inoperative  and  die  away, 
or  else  it  must  inevitably  transform 
many  of  the  regulations  which  now 
stand  by  its  side.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  Laud  placed  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  hands  of  the  colleges. 
It  was  equally  with  a  sense  of  in- 
troducing a  new  element  into  the 
academical  life  that  the  proposal  to 
abolish  the  condition  of  member- 
•ship  of  a  college  as  a  sine  qua  non 
of  admission  to  the  University,  has 
been  demanded  by  public  opinion 
-And  granted  by  Oxford. 

A  new  order  of  things,  then,  has 
tsommenced;  or  rather  a  seed  has 
been  planted.  Has  it  fallen  into 
good  ground,  and  will  it  grow  up 
into  a  great  tree?  The  answer 
which  the  future  will  give  to  this 
question  deeply  concerns  both  na- 
tion and  University.  We  have 
lived  fast  in  these  modem  days ; 
great  changes  have  befallen  many 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
England  is  not  the  same  nation  that 
sbe  was  forty  years  ago.  "We  should 
be  sorry  to  say — we  do  not  hold  the 


opinion — that  her  genuine  spirit, 
the  essential  qualities  of  her  people, 
their  fundamental  ideas  on  political 
and  social  matters,  have  been  essen- 
tially altered ;  but  it  is  very  certam 
nevertheless,  that  many  of  the  old 
methods  of  giving  utterance  to  those 
ideas,  to  those  national  feelings, 
have  become  worn  out,  and  are 
under  process  of  rapid  transforma- 
tion. What  happens  to  the  nation 
cannot  fisiil  to  afiect  Oxford  power- 
fully. Oxford  has  always  been  pre- 
eminently national ;  and  this  quality 
has  both  given  her  great  influence 
over  the  social  life  of  the  country, 
and  also  has  exposed  her  to  be 
largely  reacted  upon  by  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  movements  of 
the  nation.  This  is  a  gprand  dis- 
tinction, as  it  is  a  real  power,  for 
Oxford ;  and  thus,  whatever  hap- 
pens within  her,  the  thoughts  that 
stir,  and  the  tendencies  which  gnide 
her  sons,  is  of  high  public  concern, 
and  has  a  very  decisive  bearing 
on  the  course  which  the  country 
may  take  in  the  future  on  matters 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  human 
life.  Since  the  reform  which  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  the 
public  examinations  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  the  men  bred 
by  Oxford  have  exercised  a  con- 
spicuous and  a  very  weighty  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion.  She  has 
reared  a  long  succession  of  states- 
men, beginning  with  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  who  have  been  the  foremost 
men  in  the  politics  both  of  England 
and  of  the  world.  The  first  and 
second-class  men  of  Oxford  have 
manned  the  front  benches  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  remarkable 
numbers ;  sometimes  they  have 
formed  more  than  the  half  of  the 
ministers  in  office.  Their  power  in 
Parliament  has  been  always  felt; 
and  there  are  those  who  can  re- 
member the  outspoken  confidence  ' 
with  which  the  new  men  avowed 
the  design  to  sweep  away,  after  1 832, 
the  eflete  and  garrulous  talkers  of 
a  boroughmongering  age,  and  the 
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amusiiig  astonishment  with  which 
they  found  that  they  could  not  hold 
their  own  on  even  terms,  when  a 
reformed  Parliament  brought  them 
face  to  face  with  the  contemned  re- 
presentatives of  the  ancient  culture. 
And  up  to  this  period,  who  is  per- 
sonally so  popular  and  so  influential 
throughout   all    England    as    Mr. 
Gladstone  ? — and  who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  in  all  the  leading  features 
of  his  mind,   Mr.  Gladstone  is  an 
old  Oxford  man  ?     The  same  emi- 
nence and  the  same  power  of  in- 
fluencing,   Oxford    has    yet    more 
conspicuously  displayed  in  the  re- 
ligious world.      There  are  repre- 
sentatives still  left  amongst  us  of 
the  great  Oriel  school,  of  the  men 
who  brought  to  the  cause  of  religion 
the  learning,  the  intelligence,  the 
breadth  of  culture  and  knowledge, 
which  had  been  so  strikingly  want- 
ing in  the  Evangelical  body,  and 
was  discrediting  them  amongst  the 
most     educated     and     intelligent 
classes  of  society.     That  illustrious 
school  did  great  service  in  their 
day;  they  served  their  generation 
at  a  critical  period,  and  have  left 
marks  on  the  minds  of  our  own 
time  which  it  will  take  long  to 
efface.    And  if  to  some  extent  their 
precise  opinions  have  not  retained 
complete  possession  of  the  public 
thought — and  what  school  can  ac- 
complish such  a  result  in  days  like 
our  own  ? — they  have  nevertheless 
yielded  to  a  force  which  had  its 
origin    and    derived    its    opening 
energies  from  Oxford.     The  Trac- 
tarian  movement  was    a  genuine 
Oxford    product.      The    ideas    on 
-which  it  turned  were  not  new,  no 
one  professed  that  they  were ;  but 
their  systematic  adoption,  the  de- 
termination to  leaven  the  Church 
of  the  whole  nation  with  a  new 
spirit,  the  ambition  to  give  a  new 
tone  to  the  teaching  of  the  clergy, 
the    avowed    resolution    to    undo 
the    greatest    work    achieved    by 
the  nation — to   efface  its  Protes- 
tant character  and  to  extinguish 


the  glory  on  which  the  country  had 
hitherto  most  prided  itself — these 
were  Oxford  acts,  conceived  and 
carried  out  by  Oxford  men,  designed 
with  aims  which  far  exceeded  the 
limits  of  the  University,  and  dic- 
tated by  a  consciousness  of  the 
possession  of  a  power  capable  of 
moulding  the  religious  convictions 
of  all  England.  And  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  success  marvellously 
responded  to  the  loftiness  of  the 
design.  The  clergy  of  England  are 
not  the  same  as  they  were  thirty 
years  ago ;  and  whether  the  change 
has  been  for  the  better  or  the 
worse,  the  merit  or  the  demerit  is 
Oxford's.  The  religious  contro- 
versies which  most  strikingly  mark 
our  time,  the  ecclesiastical  questions 
which  most  fiercely  agitate  the 
pubhc  mind,  the  struggles  which 
fill  the  press,  public  meetings  and 
the  pulpits,  have  all  their  root  in 
Oxford.  What  more  needs  to  be 
said  to  point  out  the  extreme  im- 
portance which  Oxford,  her  condi- 
tion, her  intellectual  and  religious 
life,  her  thoughts  and  tendencies, 
possess  for  the  whole  people  ? 

But  if  Oxford  may  gather  from  a 
retrospect  of  the  past  a  proud  feel- 
ing of  strength,  she  may  learn 
humility,  and  a  wholesome  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  prudence,, 
from  other  events  which  are  oc- 
curring in  the  country.  The  hold 
of  the  University  on  the  public 
men  of  England  is  not  so  strong  as 
it  was  in  past  days.  From  the 
period  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  the 
House  of  Commons  has  gradually 
exhibited  a  progressive  diminution 
of  the  academical  element.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  that  University  men  com- 
pose still  the  strength  and  the 
numbers  of  Cabinets;  but  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  is  less 
under  the  influence  of  high  culture 
and  education.  Parliament  is  yearly 
becoming  more  filled  with  men 
whose  title  for  election  has  been 
the  acquisition  of  great  wealth  by 
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trade.     Tlie  minds  of  such  men  are 
not  easily  susceptible  of  University 
influence,  for  their  training  has  not 
rendered  them  familiar  with  the 
ideas  and  habits  of  thinking  preva- 
lent at  universities.     Their  weight 
in  the   country,   moreover,  is  not 
limited  to  Parliament ;  they  are  in- 
creasing in  strength  in  every  de- 
partment of  life ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  has  in  no  small  measure 
changed  its  relations  to  the  nation, 
and  follows  where  it  formerly  was 
accustomed  to  lead.    Oxford,  there- 
fore, is  in  danger  of  losing  its  hold 
over  society:   and   there  are  few 
thinking  persons,  we  conceive,  who 
would  not  regret  such  an  event  as 
a  national  loss.     But  there  is  never 
any  need  for  despairing  of  English- 
men.   The  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, who  have  acquired  wealth 
and  power  by  trade,  are  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  intellectual  culture, 
and  are  generally  anxions  that  their 
sons    should     possess     advantages 
which  they  have  not  themselves  en- 
joyed.     We  are  firmly   convinced 
that  the  desire  for  University  train- 
ing, in  spite  of  all  appearances  to 
the   contrary,   has   not  abated    in 
England.     It  cannot  be  denied,  we 
fireely  grant,  that  the  numbers  of 
the  students  who  go  to  college  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  nation's  prosperity.     The  fact 
is  incontestable;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  is  a  fact  which  creates 
dissatisfaction  on  all  sides.     Fault 
is  found  with  the  Universities,  real 
and  earnest  complaint  is  freely  ut- 
tered; find  this  is  a  very  healthy 
symptom.      University  reform,   of 
whatever  kind,  is  manifestly  a  very 
popular  topic.     There  is  no  sign  of 
public  indifference,  of  a  general  ac- 
quiescence   in    University    decay. 
Quite  the  contrary.     The  murmurs 
expressed  in  the  public  press,  the 
interest    attached    to     University 
questions  in  Parliament,  the  com- 
mittees appointed  to  investigate  the 
conditions  of  the  Universities,  all 
proclaim  that  the  nation  appreciates 


the  value  of  University  training; 
they  testify  to  a  universal  desire  to 
bring   the    benefits   of   academical 
culture  within  the  reach  of  a  larger 
number  of  persons.     On  the  other 
hand  it  is  an  equally  hopeful  symp- 
tom that  Oxford  shows  herself  to  be 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  satis- 
fying the  public  feeling,  by  origi- 
nating, herself,  by  her  own  init^ 
tive,  improvements  which  may  both 
attract  additional  students  to  Ox- 
ford, and  impart  to  them  an  edu- 
cation more  in  harmony  with   the 
wants   of  modem  times.      Instead 
of  Oxford  being  open  to  the  charge 
of  a  torpid  and  stagnant  Conserva- 
tism, it  may  be  afltoned  with  entire 
truth  that  a  genuine  zeal  for  im- 
provement animates,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions,  the  whole   body  of  the 
University.     Of  course  there  pre- 
vails a  very  wide   discrepancy   of 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  im- 
provements which  it  is  desirable  to 
promote ;  but  the  improving  spirit, 
its  reality  and  readiness  to  act,  aj*e 
far  more  important  than  the  precise 
character  of  the  changes  to  which 
opinion  may  at  first  incline. 

Such  being  the  general  position 
which  Oxford  now  occupies  towards 
the  country,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  those  points  on  which 
pubHc  opinion  feels  that  reform  is 
called  for,  in  the  interest  both  of 
the  University  and  the  nation.  The 
reform  which  Mr.  Gladstone  effected 
some  dozen  years  ago  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  reform  at  all ;  at 
any  rate,  it  was  but  skin-deep :  it 
touched  only  one  vital  point  in  the 
academical  life.  The  clamour  of 
the  public  at  that  day  was  levelled 
againstclose  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships :  it  was  a  greedy  cry  from  the 
general  public  to  obtain  those  en- 
dowments which  the  willsof  founders 
and  benefactors  had  appropriated 
to  particular  schools  and  districts. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  brought 
up  Oxford  to  the  level  of  Cambridge 
in  this  respect ;  and  he  must  indeed 
have  a  shallow  notion  of  what  is 
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meant  by  University  reform  who 
supposes  that  Cambridge  does  not 
stand  in  as  much  need  of  healthy 
and  reasonable  transformation  as 
Oxford.  In  one  respect  Mr.  Glad- 
stone introduced  a  new  element  of 
life  into  the  University :  he  substi- 
tuted an  elected  council,  with  a  de- 
bating congregation,  for  the  old 
machinery  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
of  Heads.  This  was  a  real  im- 
provement; and  if  at  Oxford  tte 
sense  of  the  expediency  of  making 
changes  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
will  to  give  it  effect  by  legislation 
has  been  kept  alive,  the  credit  is  in 
no  small  degree  due  to  the  discus- 
sions which  have  been  set  on  foot 
in  Congregation.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  best  conceivable  University 
parliament,  still  it  is  a  true  delibe- 
rative chamber,  in  which  opinions 
are  fireely  expressed,  and  the  mind 
of  the  residents  ascertained  ;  and 
this  in  an  academical  institution  is 
clearly  a  very  great  matter. 

At  this  moment,  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  the  country  is  that  the 
numbers  of  those  who  profit  by  the 
institution  of  the  University  fall 
below  the  real  demand  which  exists 
for  University  education,  and  that 
the  cause  of  this  deficiency  must  be 
sought  in  academical  regulations, 
which  oppose  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  natural  flow  of  English 
youths  to  Oxford.  One  great  im- 
pediment is  alleged  to  be  the  test 
which  requires  every  Master  of  Arts 
to  declare  himself  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
represented  that  a  large  number  of 
Dwsenters  would  send  their  sons  to 
Oxford,  if  they  could  stand  within 
the  University  on  the  same  level  of 
position  and  privilege  with  Church- 
men. To  the  help  of  this  pei'sonal 
feeling  comes  the  desire  for  religious 
equality  which  has  acquired  so 
sliong  a  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
The  exclusion  of  Nonconformists 
from  the  Master's  degree  and  the 
academical  franchise  offends  a  sen- 
timent which  is  very  powerful  in 


the  nation.  Nor  is  this  all.  There 
are  many  who  think,  and  think 
strongly,  that  the  ecclesiastical  ele- 
ment is  in  excess  at  Oxford,  and 
indeed  in  many  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  country.  They  conceive  that 
the  superior  education  of  England 
is  too  much  committed  to  the  hands 
of  the  clergy ;  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  free  thought  is  thereby 
injured ;  that  a  narrow  and  illiberal 
bias  is  thus  given  to  the  training 
which  the  best  youths  of  the  country 
receive ;  and  that,  with  a  larger 
admixture  of  lay  teachers,  the  stan- 
dard of  intellectual  and  literary 
culture  would  rise.  Hence  Mr. 
Coleridge's  motion  in  Parliament 
for  the  abolition  of  tests  on  admis- 
sion to  degrees  and  public  offices  in 
the  University  enjoys  wide  popular 
support ;  indeed,  may  be  said  at 
this  time  to  command  a  popularity 
in  the  Liberal  camp  second  only  to 
that  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  On  this  point  there 
is  no  need  for  lengthened  remarks. 
That  Mr.  Coleridge's  motion  is  sure 
to  be  passed  at  an  early  day  is 
doubtful  to  no  one ;  Dr.  Pusey's 
recent  letter  to  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference of  itself  alone  furnishes  a 
decisive  proof  that  this  contest  is 
universally  regarded  as  completed. 
On  this  point  Nonconformists  will 
obtain  complete  and  speedy  satis- 
faction; and  so  far  as  the  Uni- 
versity, in  contradistinction  to  the 
particular  societies  called  colleges, 
is  concerned,  Oxford  will  open  her 
gates  to  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
on  equal  terms.  That  obstacle  to 
the  swelling  of  her  numbers  will  be 
removed ;  and  if  only  a  sufficient 
supply  of  these  non-churchmen  pre- 
sent themselves  for  matriculation, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
effects  of  such  a  change  would  be 
immense.  Practically,  these  Dis- 
senting Masters,  even  if  mainly 
composed  of  Dissenting  clergymen, 
would  be  laymen ;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  University's  life  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  lay  than  it  is  at  present. 
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"We  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  less 
religious  or  less  Christian — that 
would  mainly  depend  on  the  state 
of  religious  feeling  throughout  the 
nation;  but  the  old  and  true  cha- 
racter of  the  University  as  a  lay 
institution  would  be  restored,  and 
many  parts  of  its  system  would  re- 
ceive a  corresponding  modification. 
But  for  the  attainment  of  this  re- 
sult the  Nonconformists— or,  if  this 
name  is  preferred,  the  laymen — 
must  present  themselves  in  conside- 
rable •  numbers.  But  will  those 
numbers  come  ?  In  our  judgment, 
Mr.  Coleridge's  bill,  by  itself  alone, 
will  add  but  a  very  insignificant 
number  of  additional  students  to 
Oxford.  The  Dissenting  clergy  will 
hesitate  to  insist  on  a  University 
training  for  their  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  amid  influences  and 
temptations  to  convert  them  into 
Churchmen  of  such  dangerous 
power ;  nor  will  they,  we  conceive, 
be  very  zealous  in  encouraging  the 
lay  members  of  their  congregations 
to  place  their  sons  withm  reach  of 
these  influences.  And  further,  we 
exceedingly  doubt  whether  these 
lay  Dissenters  themselves  are  kept 
back  from  Oxford  to  any  conside- 
rable extent  by  the  operation  of  a 
test  which  simply  excludes  from 
the  Master's  degree.  It  is  very 
natural  that  they  should  seek  to 
remove  a  distinction  which  to  them 
seems  oflensive,  and  that  the  sense 
of  their  altered  national  importance, 
relatively  to  the  Church  of  England, 
should  prompt  them  to  demand  a 
right  which  can  no  longer  be  with- 
held upon  any  justifiable  ground. 
But  there  is  a  wide  ffulf  between 
opening  so  limited  a  privilege  as  the 
Master's  degree  to  Nonconformists, 
and  their  actual  going  to  Oxford 
for  education.  That  education  is 
now  open  to  them  without  any  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  their  re- 
ligious principles ;  and  if  it  was  an 
object  ardently  desired  and  practi- 
cally obtained,  the  demand  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Master's  degree  must 


long  ago  have  been  conceded.  But  | 
Nonconformist  undergraduates  are 
exceedingly  few,  and  the  right  to 
proceed  to  the  Master's  degree  will 
make  but  little  difference.  If  Oxford 
is  to  be  brought  to  a  fulness  that 
shall  correspond  with  the  popula- 
tion  and  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
something  more  is  necessary  than 
Mr.  Coleridge's  bill. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  of  the  measures  which  it  may 
be  expedient  to  adopt  for  its  im- 
provement, had  best  be  considered 
without  any  reference  to  the  re- 
ligious teste  which  exclude  Non- 
conformiste  from  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arte  and  from  University 
offices,  both  because  it  is  morally 
certain  that  those  teste  will  speedily 
be  removed,  and  also  because  the 
condition  and  progress  of  Oxford 
can  be  fully  judged  upon  the  basis 
of  the  general  system  now  in  force 
in  the  University.  Few  though tfid 
persons  are  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things.  The  best  of 
Oxford's  sons,  we  might  have  said 
the  majority  of  them,  recognise  that 
the  University  is  not  what  it  ought, 
or  what  it  might  be  made  to  be. 
Evils  are  pressing  on  universal  at- 
tention which  call  for  remedies. 
The  nation  knows  the  value  of 
Oxford,  and  is  eager  te  increase  her 
usefulness.  The  public  school  sys* 
tem  of  this  country  has  been  long 
felt  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, and  the  Legislature  has 
already  begun  to  take  steps  for  ite  re- 
form. The  public  schools  are  clopely 
connected  vdth  the  Universities, 
both  forming  essential  and  mutually 
inter-dependent  parte  of  superior 
education  in  England.  Neither  can 
be  properly  constituted  without  re- 
ference to  the  other.  And  there 
always  remains  the  fact  that  we 
have  dwelt  upon  above,  that  the 
country  feels  that  Oxford  does  not 
attract  the  young  men  of  England 
in  numbers  proportionate  to  the 
splendour  of  her  endowmente,  the 
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ability  of  her  members,  the  ancient 
fsune  of  the  University,  and  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  nation.  No 
one  is  satisfied.  What,  then,  are 
the  evils  at  work,  and  how  are  they 
to  be  cnred? 

The  root  of  the  mischief,  we  are 
firmly  convinced,  is  the  excess  of 
the  collegiate  and  tutorial  system  ; 
and  we  shall  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  evils  which  exist 
and  the  corrections  they  require 
by  tracing  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent consequences  of  this  system. 
Foremost  we  place  one  of  which 
the  public  has  as  yet  but  a  dim 
and  inadequate  conception,  but 
which  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  most  carefully  studied 
this  great  problem,  and  is  daily 
excitmg  livelier  regret  to  the  best 
sons  of  the  University.  The  colle- 
giate system,  with  its  monopoly  of 
students,  its  distribution  of  them, 
by  means  of  the  law  which  compels 
undergraduates  to  lodge  within 
college  walls,  into  many  small  so- 
cieties, its  consignment  of  their  in- 
struction to  college  fellows,  for  the 
most  part  holding  their  fellowships 
on  the  tenure  of  celibacy,  its  want  of 
progressive  reward  for  increase  of 
attainment  and  success  in  teaching, 
its  deficiency  of  adequate  tests  for 
competency  in  the  tutors,  and  its 
fatal  tendency  to  create  the  feeling 
that  Oxford  is  no  permanent  home 
for  the  ablest  men — this  system, 
we  say,  wears  the  appearance  of  a 
contrivance,  studiously  and  elabo- 
rately devised,  to  repress  great 
literary  and  scientific  eminence  in 
the  University.  The  nation  has 
the  right  to  expect  the  produc- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  deep 
and  scientific  knowledge  from  its 
Universities.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ends  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  need  for  such  culture 
requires  additional  strength  daily. 
The  strain  which  the  prodigious 
development  of  commerce,  the 
government  of  so  many  dependen- 
cies,  and  the  rapid  movement  of 


modem  life,  put  upon  the  limited 
population  of  these  islands  is  so 
severe  as  to  allow  of  little  leisure 
for  the  calm  pursuit  of  learning. 
Even  the  clergy,  from  whom  in 
former  days  so  many  works,  not 
only  of  theological,  but  also  of  lite- 
rary inquiry  emanated,  have  been 
absorbed  into  practical  life,  and 
have  little  spare  time  for  other  than 
parochial  duties.  And  yet  the  im- 
portance of  sound  scientific  investi- 
gation is  more  urgent  than  ever; 
for  this  is  an  age  of  quick  intellect, 
and  it  is  vital  that  its  conclusions 
should  be  accurate  as  well  as  swift. 
That  the  Universities  should  com© 
to  the  help  of  the  country  under 
such  circumstances  is  obvious  to 
every  one  ;  and  yet  the  working  of 
their  arrangements  is  to  drive  away 
from  residence  every  man  whom 
natural  gifts  had  qualified  for  this 
service.  How  manv  residents  of 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  now 
rank  in  the  first  class  of  scientific 
investigators  ?  Noble  exceptiona 
are  to  be  found  in  both  of  these 
great  schools,  beyond  all  doubt,  but 
they  are  few,  and,  which  is  yei 
worse,  they  are  mostly  outsiders  to 
the  University's  primary  business,, 
and  very  loosely  incorporated  into- 
its  daily  life.  And  thus,  if  the  losa 
is  great  for  the  nation,  it  is  greater 
yet  for  the  University. 

There  is  no  principle  of  wider 
range  and  value  in  education,  than 
that  the  young  should  be  brought 
into  close'  contact  with  the  highest 
obtainable  ability  and  knowledge. 
Teachers  of  every  class  cannot  be 
too  richly  gifted.  No  field  ofiera 
such  opportunities  for  the  exercise- 
of  every  faculty,  either  intellectual 
or  moial,  as  teaching;  and  con- 
versely there  is  no  field  in  which 
excellence  of  mind  and  nature  pro- 
duces such  direct  and  such  benefi- 
cial efiects.  One  half  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  classics,  espe* 
cially  of  the  Greek  classics,  consists, 
in  the  companionship  of  great 
minds  which  they  secure  for  the 
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joung.  And  yet  the  administra- 
tiou  of  our  Universities  is  so  con- 
trived as  to  drive  away  into  the 
onter  world  men  of  great  natural 
faculties,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
deepening  and  ripening  their  know- 
ledge in  a  soil  peculiarly  fitted  for 
this  purpose.  Men  whom  it  is  the 
highest  interest  of  Oxford  to  enlist 
in  her  service,  are  stripped  by  her 
of  every  motive  for  residing.  The 
instruction  of  the  students — which 
the  country  regards  as  her  highest 
mission — is  perpetually  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of  young  men.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  settle  down 
into  their  work,  when  their  grasp 
on  their  respective  subjects  is  be- 
coming firmer,  when  richer  views 
are  opening  before  them,  and  their 
power  to  enter  into  a  broader  com- 
prehension of  their  science  is 
waxing  stronger,  they  are  carried 
off  by  the  eddying  stream  of  ordi- 
nary life  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Oxford  offers  them  no  home.  They 
cannot  marry;  and  yet  worse,  if 
they  advance  in  study  and  attain- 
ment, no  reward  of  influence  over 
the  student,  or  position,  or  money, 
attends  their  efforts.  As  heads  of 
public  schools,  or  in  other  posts 
over  the  country,  they  may  acquire 
fame  and  position  by  self-cultiva- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  improvement 
which  vigorous  minds  can  extract 
from  teaching  others ;  but  at  Ox- 
ford they  have  no  career,  and  they 
each  in  turn  leave  her  to  their 
youngers.  The  mischief  thus  strikes 
deep  root,  for  it  prevents  young 
men  of  high  natural  talent,  as  they 
emerge  from  the  Schools  with  first 
classes  at  the  end  of  their  under- 
graduate course,  from  selecting 
some  sphere  of  study  suited  to  their 
tastes,  and  settling  down  to  it  with 
something  of  the  feeling  of  a  pro- 
fession. No  country  in  the  world 
has  probably  such  a  perpetual  sup- 
ply of  young  men  as  England,  en- 
dowed with  the  richest  culture,  and 
practised  in  the  most  arduous  dis- 
cipline, who  might  be  applied  to 


the  pursuit  of  any  department  of 
knowledge;  and  yet,  by  the  per- 
verse institutions  of  our  Universi- 
ties, are  for  the  most  part  irrecover- 
ably lost  for  the  great  end,  both  to 
the  country  and  to  the  Universities. 
They  find  themselves  at  the  termi- 
nation of  their  training  set  to  tem- 
porary work  ;  nothing  at  Oxford 
invites  them  to  choose  a  definite 
object  of  literary  cultivation.  They 
are  placed  in  posts  in  which  mar- 
riage is  forbidden,  that  is,  in  which 
they  cannot  settle  down  with  the 
sense  of  having  homes;  each  day,  as 
it  passes  by,  perpetually  reminds 
them  that  they  must  be  on  the  look- 
out for  professions  outside  of  the 
University.  They  are  made  to  think 
of  the  bar,  of  official  life,  of  com- 
mercial positions,  of  masterships  at 
schools,  in  short,  of  every  station 
except  a  scientific  or  an  intellectual 
one.  Thus  the  process  of  teaching, 
which  can  so  easily,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  healthily  conducted,  undoubtedly 
ought  to  yield  as  much  progress 
and  improvement  to  the  teacher  as 
to  the  taught,  is  placed  at  an  un- 
worthy level,  and  the  first  class 
man  seldom  does  more  than  retail 
out  to  still  younger  men,  for  a  few 
years,  the  knowledge  which  he  ac- 
quired mainly  as  an  undergraduate. 
Oxford,  by  her  own  fault,  fails  to 
rear  and  to  retain  within  her  fold 
first-rate  authorities  on  the  very 
subjects  which  she  professes  to  cul- 
tivate ;  and  who  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  enormous  loss  thereby  in- 
curred, both  for  her  and  for  Eng- 
land ?  Is  it  right,  is  it  politically 
and  socially  expedient,  is  it  credit- 
able for  a  nation  that  can  point  to 
such  intellectual  achievements,  that 
at  a  University  endowed  with  such 
wealth  and  privilege  as  Oxford,  the 
student  should  gather  from  books, 
almost  always  written  out  of  the 
University,  and  very  ofben  indeed 
by  foreigners,  those  leading  prin- 
ciples on  all  the  great  questions  of 
human  inquiry  which  determine 
the  governing  doctrines  and  senti- 
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ments  of  each  succeeding  age  ? 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  Oxford  should  not  contain 
among  her  residents  authorities 
second  to  none  in  the  world  in  their 
respective  sciences.  Dr.  Pusey  in 
Hebrew,  Professor  Max  Miiller  in 
philology,  are  names  of  European 
fame,  yet  at  Oxford  they  teach 
small  classes  in  subjects  that  lie 
outside  the  great  business  of  the 
University ;  they  are  feebly  incor- 
porated with  her  system,  and  con- 
sidering their  great  eminence,  they 
are  placed  in  working  positions  that 
fall  vastly  short  of  their  intellectual 
strength,  and  of  the  services  they 
might  perform  for  the  young  men  of 
England.  The  perverseness  which 
brings  out  such  results,  and  has  so 
long  looked  on  in  indifference,  is  as 
amusing  as  it  is  deplorable. 

The  circumstances  of  our  time 
have  largely  aggravated  the  evil. 
The  demand  for  young  men  of 
ability  and  education  has  vastly 
increased  in  recent  years.  The 
general  life  of  the  nation  offers 
many  more  attractions  to  the  best 
Oxford  students  to  leave  the  Uni- 
versity. During  the  last  forty 
years,  masterships  of  schools  have 
greatly  multiplied  in  number  and 
value.  Trade  has  opened  a  hun- 
dred channels  in  which  ability  and 
enterprise  can  reap  immense  re- 
wards. The  effect  on  Oxford  has 
been  most  marked.  The  age  of 
flight  from  the  University  has  been 
advanced.  The  old  college  tutor, 
waiting  on  for  a  living  during  a 
lengthened  period,  and  gathering 
some  increase  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  the  subjects  he  taught, 
is  now  seen  more  rarely.  The  col- 
lege livings  come  round  more  fre- 
quently. Not  rarely  vacancies  in 
rectories  cannot  be  filled  up  from 
the  staffs  of  the  colleges.  Even  the 
glories  of  the  tutorship  are  waning. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  great 
days  when  to  be  Tutor  of  Oriel  was 
a  distinction  renowned  throughout 
the  whole   country?     Yet  we  be- 


lieve that  now  Oriel  cannot  man  its 
tuition  from  its  oyfn  fellows,  and  is 
compelled  to  call  in  aid  from 
other  colleges.  How  can  any  man 
who  loves  Oxford,  and  knows  the 
noble  ftinctions  she  is  capable  of  dis- 
charging, reconcile  himself  to  a 
decay  which  is  so  strange  amidst 
the  strength  and  the  ability  which 
are  so  profusely  scattered  about 
the  University  ? 

But  it  is  not  in  the  upper  strata 
of  the  University  only  that  the  ele- 
ments for  dissatisfaction  abound. 
Oxford  has  thrown  the  door  open 
to  all  comers  who  seek  for  educa- 
tion at  her  hands ;  the  fees  which 
she  will  henceforth  demand  are  but 
trifles.  The  people  of  this  country 
in  various  ways  display  a  marked 
desire  to  make  a  more  extended  use 
of  Oxford ;  but  will  the  new  stu- 
dents come?  Some  are  sanguine 
as  to  the  multitude  which  is  ap- 
proaching ;  we  confess  that  this  is 
far  from  being  our  feeling,  unless 
changes,  even  beyond  those  which 
would  be  natural  deductions  from 
the  preceding  remarks,  first  prepared 
the  way.  Who  are  they  who  wish 
to  send  their  sons  to  Oxford,  and 
what  is  it  that  they  seek  ?  A  cer- 
tain increase  may  be  expected  as 
likely  to  flow  in  from  the  lower 
portions  of  the  middle  class,  com- 
posed of  clever  boys  whose  parents 
might  be  tempted  to  obtain  for 
them,  through  a  comparatively  in- 
expensive residence  at  Oxford,  ac- 
cess into  holy  orders.  The  desire 
to  see  their  sons  associating  with 
gentlemen  at  the  University,  and 
then  becoming  clergymen,  will  no 
doubt  influence  some  parents  whose 
children  may  have  abilities  that 
promise  to  repay  the  sacrifice  neces- 
sarily involved  in  such  a  training. 
But  their  number  cannot  be  large. 
The  clever  boys  of  poor  parents  will 
naturally  be  found  winning  the 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  the 
colleges,  so  that  any  strong  rein- 
forcement of  number  through  non- 
college  students,  so  far  as  tbrns  cause 
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operates,  is  not  likely  to  take 
place.  And  who  is  to  say  at  this 
hour  what  are  the  prospects  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  what  esti- 
mate the  public  will  set  hereafter 
on  the  professional  value  of  the 
clerical  office?  However,  it  is  no 
part  of  our  province  to  discuss  the 
question  here,  but  that  it  has  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the 
future  of  Oxford,  must  be  obvious 
to  all. 

Leaving  the  Church  then  out  of 
consideration  in  this  place,  we  ask 
again,  if  the  University  is  to  be 
made  much  more  largely  available 
to  the  nation,  what  is  it  that  the 
parents  of  the  fresh  flood  of  students 
desire  to  obtain  for  their  sons  ?  Is 
it  a  vigorous  training  in  athletic 
sports,  skill  and  glory  in  cricketing 
and  boating,  summer  terms  devoted 
to  amusement,  vacations  covering 
half  the  year,  the  distinction  of  not 
being  plucked  at  *  smalls,'  three  or 
four  years  spent  on  preparation  for 
a  pass  at  'greats,'  a  gentlemanly 
and  expensive  life,  crowned  with 
the  attainments  of  which  a  pass- 
degree  guarantees  the  possession  ? 
If  these  are  the  things  which  are  to 
attract  new  crowds  of  undergra- 
duates to  Oxford,  we  fear  that  the 
expectation  will  prove  delusive ;  for 
those  who  are  in  search  of  such  ad- 
vantages for  their  sons,  and  who 
must  be  presumed  able  to  support 
the  cost  of  their  acquisition,  must 
be  amply  satisfied  with  Oxford  as  it 
now  is,  and  neither  Mr.  Coleridge's 
bill,  nor  the  permission  not  to  be- 
long to  a  college,  can  be  imagined 
to  be  capable  of  drawing  a  score 
more  into  the  bosom  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Not  that  we  undervalue  crick- 
eting and  boating,  and  other  forms 
of  manly  and  healthful  exercise. 
Games  have  always  proved  an  es- 
sential part  of  English  public  edu- 
cation, and  long  may  they  continue 
to  do  so.  The  French  are  becoming 
alive  to  their  value  in  the  life  of  the 
young.  We  cannot  stay  to  write  a 
theory  of  games  at  schools ;  we  will 


only  say  this  much,  that  they  form  ' 
one  of  the  most  excellent  schools 
for  training  young  men  in  the  use 
of  the  world,  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  a  right  social  bearing 
towards  their  fellows,  in  social  dis- 
cipline, self-command,  obedience, 
and  power  of  commanding,  in  » 
word,  in  the  formation  of  character. 
We  bear  them  no  ill-will ;  very  far 
from  it ;  nevertheless,  we  ask,  are 
the  new  national  classes,  whom  re- 
formers are  tempting  to  Oxford,  in 
want  of  the  quantity  and  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  the  games  now  in 
vogue  at  the  University?  Yet 
games  are  by  no  means  the  largest 
part  of  the  difficulty.  There  are 
other  matters  of  vastly  deeper  im- 
portance. The  new  classes  may  be 
glad  to  see  their  sons  mixing  in  the 
society  of  gentlemen,  making  Mends 
with  those  of  higher  station  than 
themselves,  living  side  by  side  wii^ 
the  best  youth  of  the  country,  with 
those  who  in  station,  wealth,  or 
talent  will  make  the  IcN^ers  of  the 
nation  in  the  future,  and  haply  ga- 
thering up  some  acquaintance  with 
the  great  departments  of  know- 
ledge, of  which  Oxford  possesses 
tutors  and  professors.  But  it  is 
quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
number  of  such  parents  in  any 
country  can  ever  be  large :  and  as  it 
is,  Oxford  contains  within  her  fold 
most  of  the  youths  thus  circum- 
stanced. The  majority  of  the  new 
parents  and  the  new  students  must 
have  other  advantages  held  out  to 
them,  if  they  are  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  make  use  of  Oxford.  The 
pass-men  and  the  pass-degree  must 
be  thought  of;  for  this  is  the  vital 
point,  and  unfortunately  it  is  the 
point  on  which  Oxford  is  deplo- 
rably and  undeniably  weak.  The 
brilliancy  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
examination  for  honours,  the  high 
quahty  so  clearly  to  be  discerned  in 
the  class-men,  and  the  hearty  recog- 
nition which  it  has  received  from 
the  country,  have,  we  think,  covered 
with  an    obscuring  mist  the    in- 
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credible  BhortcomiDgs  of  the  pass- 
degree.  But  the  instant  that  an 
enlarged  nse  of  the  University  is 
contemplated,  this  pass-degree  in- 
evitably comes  to  the  front,  and  no 
expansion  of  the  numbers  of  the 
ondergraduates  can  be  seriously 
tiiought  of  until  this  formidable  pro- 
blem has  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
The  bulk  of  the  students  must 
always  be  pass-men,  if  Oxford  is  to 
be  national  in  the  sense  of  educating 
large  numbers  of  the  young  men  of 
England.  And  what  does  Oxford  do 
for  the  pass-men,  in  return  for  the 
money  and  the  long  years,  both  at 
and  before  the  University,  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  attain- 
ment of  the  pass-degree  ?  What 
does  the  young  man  of  twenty-two 
bring  away  with  him  from  college  ? 
It  would  be  superfluous,  a  mere 
killing  of  the  slain,  to  speak  of  the 
titerary  and  intellectual  attainments 
which  the  pass  examination  really 
and  practically  enforces.  The  stan- 
dard of  the  pass-degree  was  never 
high;  but  all  witnesses  concur  in 
declaring  that  it  has  sunk  to  a 
lower  level  during  the  course  of 
this  generation.  It  was  more  es- 
teemed, it  meant  more,  it  exacted 
more  positive  attainments  from  or- 
dinary undergraduates  thirty  years 
back  than  it  does  now.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  such  a  result.  Oxford 
has  suffered  from  the  action  of  a 
general  cause,  which  has  weighed 
on  schools  as  well  as  on  universities. 
The  wealth  of  the  nation  has  in- 
creased with  enormous  rapidity; 
and  still  more,  it  has  been  acquired 
in  colossal  amounts,  and  in  unpre- 
cedented numbers  by  men  who  have 
sprung  from  the  uneducated  classes. 
They  have  been  eager,  first  and 
foremost,  that  their  sons  should  be- 
come gentlemen.  They  have  cared 
little  for  the  positive  learning  ob- 
tained, and  still  less  for  the  cost  of 
education ;  but  good  society,  gen- 
tlemanly habits,  the  qualities  indis- 
pensable for  mixing  freely  with  the 
upper  classes,  have  been  the  grand 


objects  of  their  desire  for  their 
sons.  Such  men  have  fed  the  schools 
and  the  Universities  with  ever  swell- 
ing numbers  of  pupils,  for  whom 
useful  learning  or  high  culture  pos- 
sessed no  importance ;  and  as  has 
been  the  demand,  such  has  been 
the  supply.  What  has  been  required 
has  been  furnished ;  what  was  not 
needed  was  not  produced.  The 
Universities  and  the  public  schools 
have  been  kept  full ;  but  a  Public 
Schools  Bill  has  passed  Parliament, 
and  Mr.  Ewart's  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  inquired 
into  the  Universities.  Dissatisfac- 
tion has  spread  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion have  promoted  educational  re- 
form. If  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
have  been  foil,  the  pass-degree  has 
acquired  notoriety,  and  the  scandal 
of  the  first  examination  has  come  to 
light.  For  a  highly  civilised  country 
and  an  age  distinguished  by  intel- 
lectual activity,  a  more  heinous 
scandal  than  this  examination  can- 
not be  conceived.  At  Oxford  and 
at  Cambridge  one  half  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  first  examination, 
are  regularly  plucked.  The  fact  is 
disgraceful— disgraceful  for  Eng- 
land and  the  Universities.  They 
cannot  escape  a  most  discreditable 
dilemma.  Either  the  examination 
is  pitched  at  a  standard  unreason- 
ably high — and  what  a  supposition! 
— or  the  Universities  are  willing  to 
let  these  examinations  be  shams. 
The  intellectual  tone  of  the  students 
must  inevitably  be  demoralised : 
plucking  can  confer  no  disgrace  in 
public  opinion,  when  one  man  out  of 
two  is  marked  with  this  distinction. 
The  plucked  men  are  ultimately 
pushed  through ;  for  we  do  not  hear 
of  large  departures  of  plucked  men 
from  Oxford ;  and  if  they  are  passed 
at  last,  what  can  it  signify  to  them 
to  belong  to  a  class  which  com- 
prises one  half  of  their  fellows? 
And  is  any  one  credulous  enough  to 
imagine  that  the  parents  of  the  new 
undergraduates  that  are  to  flow  in. 
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will  be  ready  to  send  up  their  sons 
to  fail,  one  out  of  two,  at  Buch  a 
paltry  test  of  attainment  as  the  first 
examination  ? 

Bnt  this  is  not  a  question  of 
literary  attainments  only;  it  is  in 
a  yet  deeper  sense  a  question  of 
habits.  Englishmen  would  not  be 
disposed  to  look  too  closely  into 
the  accuracy  of  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired, if  they  were  satisfied  that 
their  children  had  learnt  how  to 
use  their  minds  skilfully,  and  had 
had  their  characters  disciplined  for 
the  great  work  of  human  life.  K 
any  doubt  could  be  entertained  on 
this  point,  the  conspicuous  failure 
which  Mr.  Lowe  has  made  in  his 
attempt  to  excite  contempt  for  the 
ignorance  of  usefal  knowledge,  with 
which  he  has  charged  English  edu- 
cation, would  bear  ample  evidence 
as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling. 
There  is  no  man  living,  not  even  Mr. 
Lowe  himself,  who  is  not  ignorant 
of  a  thousand  things  of  great  im- 
portance, and  which,  taken  singly, 
may  be  fairly  represented  as  being 
disgraceful  not  to  know.  But  the 
English  people  have  a  right  instinct 
on  this  matter;  they  are  deeply 
conscious,  that  whilst  knowledge  is 
worth  much,  discipline,  and  self- 
command,  and  acquaintance  with  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  capacity  to  bear 
oneself  rightly  towards  the  human 
beings  with  which  his  existence  is 
combined,  are  worth  much  more. 
If  a  young  man  has  learnt  how  to 
use  his  faculties  rightly,  if  he  can 
set  to  work  on  a  new  subject  with 
an  intelligent  conception  of  the 
method  to  be  employed,  if  his  cha- 
racter has  been  trained  to  industry, 
system,  readiness  to  sacrifice  ease 
for  proper  objects,  superiority  to 
the  allurements  of  pleasure  and 
idleness,  he  has  realised  the  main 
ends  of  education;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  course  of  training  by 
which  these  essential  qualities  are 
acquired,  most  English  parents  will 
set  a  fitting  value  on  a  school  which 
will  give  adequate  guarantees  for 


their  acquisition.  Let  Oxford  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  these  great  quali- 
ties, and  she  will  find  a  keen  demand 
for  them  by  the  public.  That  the 
class-men  are  submitted  to  such  a 
training,  and  that  the  attainments 
which  win  the  first  class  not  only 
enrich  the  mind  with  much  know- 
ledge, but  also,  by  the  processes 
through  which  they  are  reached, 
impart  a  firm  and  admirable  dis- 
cipline to  the  character  and  intellect, 
we  most  cheerfully  admit.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  object  in  this  article  to 
disparage  the  honour-education  im- 
parted by  Oxford.  It  is  not  here 
that  Oxford  fails;  it  is  no  short- 
coming on  this  score  that  keeps 
away  the  young  men  of  England ; 
it  is  the  pass-degree,  the  pass-men, 
the  pass-training,  which  are  the  all 
in  all  for  the  expansion  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  athletics  and  the 
games,  as  we  have  said  above,  train 
the  character,  and  cultivate  some  of 
the  most  valuable  qualities  which 
distinguish  Englishmen.  Equally 
efficient  are  many  of  the  relations 
established  in  University  life,  such 
as  the  union  of  submission  to  autho- 
rity with  independence,  and  the 
world,  composed  of  equals,  in  which 
the  young  man  is  summoned  to  learn 
that  knowledge  both  of  himself  and 
others,  which  will  fit  him  to  bear 
himself  rightly  in  the  still  larger 
world  which  is  to  follow.  But  tiiis 
is  not  enough.  There  are  other 
features  in  the  picture  which  are 
more  calculated  to  repel  than  to 
attract.  The  idleness,  the  waste  of 
time  and  money,  the  want  of  aim 
and  purpose,  the  ignorance  of  pre- 
cise and  accurate  Imowledge  of  any 
kind,  the  habits  which  are  too  apt 
to  excite  distaste  afterwards  for  the 
counting-house,  the  factory,  or  the 
less  brilliant  commercial  pursuits, 
which  prevail  only  too  widely  in 
pass-circles,  the  absence  of  sys- 
tematic method  and  progress  in  any 
definite  line,  are  obstacles  which 
must  be  cleared  away,  or  else  the 
hoped  for  numbers  will  not  come 
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to  Oxford.  The  mass  of  the  middle- 
class  will  not  expose  their  sons  to 
such  dangers:  they  cannot  afford 
it,  and  that  is  decisive. 

Such  are  the  chief  evils  which 
now  afflict  the  University.  They 
vary  widely  in  nature ;  the  distance 
between  the  absence  of  a  life-long 
pursuit  of  pure  science  which  is 
discernible  amongst  the  senior  resi- 
dents, and  the  want  of  mental  dis- 
cipline and  advancing  culture  which 
presses  upon  the  pass-men  is  im- 
mense ;  it  might  seem  hopeless  to 
expect  a  cure  for  such  multifarious 
maladies.  Fortunately  these  pheno- 
mena are  not  so  unconnected  as  they 
appear  to  be.  They  react  on  each 
other ;  the  one  increases  the  inten- 
sity of  the  other ;  they  both  have  a 
common  root,  and  remedies  applied 
to  one  will  be  certain  to  produce 
effects  on  the  other.  In  many  re- 
spects, we  say,  they  have  a  com- 
mon source,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  we  hail  with  so  much  plea- 
sure, and  why  we  estimate  at  so 
high  a  value,  the  recent  statute 
for  the  admission  of  students  un- 
connected with  any  college.  It 
contains  the  germ  of  almost  every 
improvement  which,  can  be  desired 
for  Oxford,  for  it  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  mischief.  The  college 
system,  as  was  deliberately  intended 
by  Laud,  has  been  pushed  to  excess ; 
it  has  well  nigh  devoured  the  Uni- 
versity proper.  It  has  converted 
Oxford  into  a  group  of  colleges, 
each  administered  siter  its  own 
fashion,  and  pursxdng  its  own  in- 
terests ;  and  it  has  tlut>wn  national 
and  University  objects  into  the  back- 
ground. Each  college  admits  mem- 
bers to  matriculation  on  its  own 
terms;  it  connives  at  idleness  or 
enforces  diligence  at  its  own  plea- 
sure; it  assigns  the  office  of  in- 
struction to  some  of  itsown members, 
thus  limiting  its  range  and  quality 
to  the  attainments  which  it  may 
chance  to  find  among  its  own 
fellows ;  it  retains  undergraduates 
within  its  bosom,  till  pushed  out  by 


repeated  failures  at  the  public  exa- 
minations; and  by  the  necessary 
working  of  such  a  system  places 
the  interests  of  its  own  society 
above  those  of  the  University.  The 
University  then  becomes  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  colleges.  Their  mem- 
bers compose  the  boards  of  public 
examiners,  and  form  the  legislature 
which  regulates  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  University.  It  is  im- 
possible but  that  the  standard  of  the 
University's  examination  and  the 
character  of  its  teaching  should  not 
have  a  direct  connection  with  the 
attainments  of  the  college  tutors, 
and  still  more  with  the  great  col- 
lege interest  of  keeping  the  colleges 
fiill.  It  is  not  easy  under  such  cir- 
cumstances for  a  new  branch  of 
study,  although  reaUy  demanded 
by  the  public,  to  become  admitted 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  Oxford.  The  tutors 
are  but  a  few  men  in  each  college ; 
they  cannot  be  omniscient,  and  the 
college  may  not  have  the  means  of 
finding  a  tutor  capable  of  meeting 
the  new  requirements.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  how  the  tutors 
are  steadily  becoming  younger ; 
they  furnish  the  public  examiners, 
and  their  own  attainments  measure 
the  range  and  the  depth  of  the  teach- 
ing supplied  to  the  candidates  for 
the  highest  honours.  How  then 
can  Oxford  rear  up  within  herself 
and  bring  to  bear  upon  her  pupils 
that  ripeness  and  fiilness  of  know- 
ledge, that  independence  and  ori- 
ginality of  thought,  that  range 
and  depth  of  science,  which  belong 
to  men  who  have  made  the  study  of 
their  own  subjects  the  business  of 
their  lives  ?  The  college  monopoly 
cannot  escape  the  fate  of  all  mono- 
polies ;  it  narrows  and  deteriorates 
the  articles  supplied  ;  only  the  col- 
lege monopoly  is  aggravated  by 
the  additional  evil,  that  it  does  not 
even  secure  the  experience  and  the 
skill  of  a  veteran  monopolist,  of  a 
man  who  has  a  life-long  interest  in 
the  success  of  his  trade.  t 
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Bat  the  dawn  of  better  days  for 
Oxford  has  appeared  above  the 
honzon.  The  new  statate,  the  law 
which  invites  young  men  to  come  to 
the  University  without  enrohnenton 
the  books  of  a  college,  has  founded 
a  new  order  of  things.  It  will 
breathe  a  new  spirit  into  the  Uni- 
versity, for  it  has  restored  the 
University,  it  has  worked  out  its 
emancipation,  it  has  rendered  every 
kind  of  improvement  possible.  It 
contains  the  seed  of  a  whole  future. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  de- 
stroyed the  college  monopoly.  It 
has  not  extinguished  the  colleges, 
it  has  done  nothing  so  disastrous. 
It  will  give  them  anew  life  ;  it  will 
ultimately  enrich  the  college  staff 
with  names  that  will  be  honoured 
as  literary  chiefs  all  over  the  world. 
But  the  University  has  risen  again ; 
and  the  mischievous  limitations, 
which  are  inseparable  from  every 
monopoly,  will  assuredly  come  to 
an  end.  The  teaching  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  position  of  its  teachers, 
tbc  standard  of  the  examinations, 
and  the  opening  out  of  great  careers 
for.  the  best  of  its  sons,  will  now  be 
thought  of  without  a  suffocating 
sense  of  the  restrictions  which  the 
exclusively  collegiate  system  un- 
avoidably created.  What  the  na- 
tion requires  to  be  taught  will  be 
considered  without  reference  to  the 
capacity  of  each  college  to  ftuiiish 
the  necessary  tutor. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  new  law 
has  brought  into  existence  a  matri- 
culation examination  not  conducted 
by  college  officers.  This  is  an  insti- 
tution already  founded  ;  not  a  pos- 
sibility, but  an  actuality.  The  men 
who  have  been  appointed  to  test 
the  fitness  of  non-college  students 
for  admission  to  Oxford  are  in  very 
truth  University  examiners.  They 
^ro  removed  from  the  temptation  of 
desiring  to  fill  the  college's  rooms. 
They  have  no  motive  to  influence 
their  judgments  except  the  welfare 
of  the  University.  The  standard 
of  admission  rests  absolutely  with 


them.  It  is  quite  true,  no  doubt, 
that  they  must  pay  regard  to  the 
literary  state  of  tiie  University,  but 
they  contain  within  themselves  the 
true  principle  of  progress.  It  lies 
with  them  gradually  to  raise  the 
standard  of  admission,  and  they  will 
do  this  the  more  energetically  when 
hereafter  they  will  be  men  who 
came  into  Oxford  by  the  non-col- 
lege  door.  Their  power  to  act  on 
the  colleges  and  to  force. them  to 
keep  step  with  them  will  be  great 
and  effectual ;  for  if  the  colleges  re- 
fuse to  exclude  ill-trained  men, 
and  thereby  obtain  for  themselves 
a  virtual  monopoly  of  plucked  men, 
what  would  become  of  the  colleges 
under  the  action  of  public  opinion, 
nay,  under  the  influence  of  their 
own  self-respect  ? 

3.  In  the  third  place,  means  are 
now  provided  for  diminishing  the 
expense  of  a  University  education. 
The  alleviation  will  not  affect  chiefly 
the  fees  now  paid  to  colleges  for  in- 
struction. A  sum  varying  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  guineas  is  not  an 
excessive  payment  for  the  kind  of 
teaching  imparted  by  a  University. 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  in 
any  way  instruction  of  that  quality 
can  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  cost ; 
nay  more,  we  think  it  is  not  desi- 
rable, in  the  interest  of  the  country 
and  the  University,  that  this  charge 
should  be  reduced.  If  the  teaching 
to  be  supplied  is  to  be  of  really  first- 
rate  quality,  and  still  more,  if  it  is 
to  flow  from  first-rate  men,  meanness 
of  remuneration  will  defeat  the  very 
object  desired.  It  will  lead  to  in- 
feriormen,  and  to  say  that  is  to  say 
everything  that  is  most  objection- 
able in  education.  But  life  in  the 
town  need  not  be,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  will  not  be  for  many  students, 
as  expensive  as  life  in  college.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  all  the  under- 
graduates of  the  University  should 
Eve  in  the  same  style ;  they  do  not 
preserve  uniformity  now,  still  less 
need  they  do  so  in  the  future.  It 
does  not  follow  that  men  who  are 
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confessedly  poorer  should  be  slint 
out  from  their  wealthier  fellows; 
exclti8iyeness,at  least  when  carried 
to  the  extent  of  actual  separation, 
does  not  suit  the  temper  and  feel- 
ings of  oxir  age.  Merit  counts  for 
more  every  day ;  and  there  are  poor 
members  of  the  aristocracy  as  well 
as  of  other  classes,  and  these  would 
form  a  link  by  similarity  of  ex- 
penditure, possessing  considerable 
force  for  enabling  ouier  poor  scho- 
lars to  mix  with  those  that  are 
richer. 

There  is  another  more  serious 
source  of  expense — the  length  of  the 
University's  curriculum  and  its  va- 
cations. We  will  not  discuss  it  on  the 
present  occasion,  not  only  because 
our  limits  forbid  it,  but  also  because 
it  is  our  opinion  that  this  grave  pro- 
blem cannot  be  satisfactory  dealt 
with  until  the  numbers  of  the  non- 
college  students  shall  have  become 
strong   enough  to  give  weight  to 
considerations  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  its  solution. 
4.  Our  fourth  remark  brings  us  to 
one  of  the  grandest  gains  conferred 
by  the  new  statute.     Instruction  is 
firee.    A  student,  as  we  understand 
the  regulations  issued,  is  at  liberiy  to 
choose  any  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity that  he  pleases  for  his  teacher. 
He  is  required  to  attach  himself  to 
a  tutor;  but  the   tutor  is  not  a 
teacher,  ho  is  the  student's  friend 
and   guardian,    he   stands  to  him 
in  the  relation  of  adviser  and  coun- 
sellor ;    and    it    may    be   inferred 
that  some  authority  to  watch  and 
superintend  the  academical  life  of 
the  student  is  bestowed  upon  the 
tutor.       But    every    non- attached 
student  is  empowered  to  select  any 
Master  of  Arts,  of  any  or  of  no  col- 
lege, lay  or  clerical,  married  or  un- 
married, to  be  his  instructor ;  and 
this   is    the    true    revival    of   the 
University.      To  be  assigned  to  a 
college,  and  to  be  obliged  to  accept 
and  to  pay  the  tutor  of  the  college, 
constituted  the  college  monopoly ; 
the  restoration  of  the  old  right  of 
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every  graduate  to  teach  any  student 
in  Oxford  restores  the  University 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
consequences  of  this  change  may  be, 
nay,  will  most  certainly  be  enor- 
mous. It  carries  in  its  bosom  the 
reconstruction  of  the  academical 
system.  The  elastic  power  of  free 
trade  will  assert  its  irresistible 
superiority.  The  college  tutors 
must  be  the  equals  of  the  imat- 
tached  instructors  of  the  non-col- 
legiate class,  or  they  will  be  beaten 
in  the  race ;  and  if  will  not  be  easy 
for  the  few  fellows,  practically  avail- 
able in  any  coUege,  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  supplv  of  first-rate  men, 
able  to  cope  with  instructors  who 
stand  in  the  broad  field  of  the  non- 
collegiate  body,  and  derive  from  it 
incomes  both  permanent  and  large. 
Even  in  their  present  state  many  of 
the  colleges  cannot  maintain  their 
tutorial  staffs  out  of  their  own  re- 
venues ;  what  will  it  be  when  these 
staffs  will  have  to  compete  with 
teachers,  whose  lives  may  be,  and 
often  will  be,  devoted  to  teaching  ? 
College  tuition  then  is  doomed. 
It  may  be  that  some  tutors  may 
long  survive  in  scattered  isolation 
amongst  the  colleges ;  for  there 
always  will  be  students  who  care 
little  for  knowledge,  and  to  whom  it 
may  be  a  convenience  to  take  the 
teacher  provided  by  their  college. 
But  the  tutors  will  cease  to  be  the 
life  of  Oxford,  the  great  instrumental 
force  for  its  action  on  the  scholars, 
the  marrow  and  essence  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  only  methods  which 
would  offer  a  chance  of  postponing 
their  downfall,  would  be  an  amal- 
gamation of  several  colleges  for  the 
purpose  of  tuition,  so  as  to  render 
the  tutors  of  the  combined  societies 
joint  teachers  for  the  whole  group, 
or  else  a  great  extension  of  any  of 
the  existing  colleges,  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  scholars  residing  in  the 
town.  The  latter  system  would 
mean  the  adoption  by  Oxford  of 
the  practice  which  has  rendered 
Triniiy  and  St.  John's  great  and  dis- 
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tinguished  societies  at  Cambridge. 
But  neither  of  these  methods  can 
be  a  match  in  open  competition  for 
free  teaching.  The  instructors  of 
the  non-coUegiate  students  must  in 
the  long  run  be  the  better  men; 
for  they  will  be  drawn  from  the 
whole  University,  in  opposition  to 
tutors  selected  from  small  societies. 
They  will  have  the  liberty  of 
marrying,  and  thus  of  making  Ox- 
ford and  its  work  their  abiding 
home,  and  they  will  Hve  under  the 
bracing  influences  of  competition, 
relying  upon  merit,  and  stimulated 
to  acquire  merit  by  efficiency  and 
self-culture.  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  tutors  composed  of  fellows 
of  colleges  should  be  capable  of 
asserting  equality  with  such  rivals. 
Even  if  a  good  college  chose  the 
best  tutor  it  could  find  in  any 
quarter,  it  would  still  be  exposed 
to  the  serious  difficulty  that  his 
efficiency  might  not  keep  pace  with 
that  of  his  free  competitors  in  the 
University :  and  the  college  would 
be  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  retain- 
ing a  teacher  who  had  become  rela- 
tively inferior,  or  of  discharging 
him  from  an  office,  which  under  the 
supposed  circumstances  of  the  Uni- 
versity he  might  reasonably  hope 
to  be  permanent. 

These  considerations  induce  us 
to  believe  that  the  days  of  college 
tutors  as  the  distinctive  organ  of 
teaching  at  the  University  are 
numbered :  this  being  so,  the  very 
interesting  and  important  inquiry 
presents  itself,  On  what  plan  ought 
the  future  system  of  instruction  of 
Oidbrd  to  be  constructed?  The 
right  answer  to  this  question  will 
depend  on  a  true  conception  of  the 
ends  at  which  the  University  should 
aim.  They  should  be  kept  steadily 
in  view  in  the  determination  of 
every  detail:  and  this  constant 
contemplation  of  the  University's 
ideal  is  all  the  more  important  at 
the  present  moment,  because  Oxford 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  a  new 
career,  and  an  error  at  the  outset 


may  have  consequences  that  will 
work  mischief  through  a  long 
future.  What  then  are  these  ends  r 
To  us  it  is  evident  that  the  great 
aim  of  University  improvement  is 
the  founding  of  such  a  system  as 
shall  combine,  in  the  active  life  of 
the  University,  the  presence  of  the 
highest,  the  hes^.  and  most  progr^ 
sive  science  in  union  with  close, 
practical,  catechetical  instruction  of 
the  young.  These  two  objects,  in 
our  judgment,  ought  to  govern  every 
detail.  For  the  securing  of  these 
great  purposes  homes  and  careers 
ought  to  be  provided  for  men  of 
learning,  careers  which  shall  attract 
them  into  permanent  residence  in 
the  University,  and  shall  supply 
adequate  motives,  and  thereby  give 
sufficient  guarantees  to  the  nation, 
for  a  continuous  cultivation  of  Hte- 
rary  and  intellectual  excellence  by 
men  of  the  most  distinguished 
ability.  Oxford  ought  to  draw  to 
herself,  and  reward  such  men  by 
bestowing  on  them  fame,  weight  in 
the  University  course,  and  large 
incomes.  They  must  not,  as  too 
often  happens  at  present,  be  rele- 
gated to  the  outer  regions  of  i^e 
University,  however  ornamental 
they  may  be :  the  posts  assigned 
to  them  must  tell  on  the  very 
essence  of  the  University's  work, 
must  be  felt  by  every  young  man 
who  goes  to  Oxford  for  a  degree, 
must  act  on  every  subordinate 
teacher  engaged  in  the  common 
ftmction.  The  professors  at  the 
head  of  each  branch  of  instruction 
must  not  be  recluses  who  dwell  in 
closets;  for  then  their  value  wiD 
not  be  academical,  and  one  great 
object  of  their  existence  will  haTe 
failed  of  accomplishment :  they  mnst 
be  the  living,  working  chiefs  of  the 
intellectual  movements  of  the  whole 
society.  On  the  other  hand  the  busi- 
ness of  an  English  University  is  to 
teach  the  young,  and  experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated,  within 
the  limits  of  Oxford  itself  how  effi- 
cient for  this  purpose  is  vigorous 
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catechetical  instniction.  The  UdI- 
versity,  therefore,  needs  a  body  of 
subordinate  instmctors,  animated 
by  the  spirit,  and  guided  by  the 
science  of  their  chiefs,  labouring  in 
a  sustained  process  of  self-improve- 
ment in  the  respective  branches  of 
study  on  which  they  are  engaged, 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  rewards 
both  of  reputation  and  income  that 
shall  swell  with  their  efficiency,  and 
shall  be  contained  within  herself. 
In  other  words,  the  professor  in 
each  department  of  the  University's 
curriculum,  a  body  of  sub-professors 
associated  with  him,  both  with 
ample  and  expanding  remxmera- 
tions,  received  under  the  tenure  of 
efficiency,  and  both  so  co-ordinated 
as  to  constitute  a  regular,  progres- 
sive, and  life-long  profession,  are 
the  organisation  best  fitted  to  impart 
vitality  and  prosperity  to  Oxford. 
The  sub-professor  will  take  the 
place  of  the  present  tutor ;  he  will 
be  summoned  to  perform  the  same 
work,  but  he  will  be  a  different 
sort  of  man,  and  he  will  do  the 
work  in  a  different  spirit.  He  will 
not  be  the  nominee  of  a  small  so- 
ciety, nor  chosen  because  he  belongs 
to  it.  He  will  not  teach  in  many 
subjects ;  he  will  teach  in  one,  and 
will  himself  be  also  a  student  in 
that  one.  He  will  not  be  a  man 
driven  to  look  out  for  a  home  and 
a  sphere  of  life  external  to  Oidbrd ; 
his  eyes  will  be  turned  inwards,  he 
will  think  of  Oxford  as  offering  a 
vocation  for  life,  he  will  be  wilfing 
to  improve  his  knowledge,  and 
acquire  both  the  possession  and  the 
reputation  of  learning,  because  they 
will  bring  him  influence,  position, 
and  income  within  the  University. 
His  position  will  be  so  constructed 
as  to  submit  his  efficiency  to  the 
test  of  competition.  The  better 
the  man  the  larger  ought  to  be  the 
niunber  of  his  pupils ;  the  greater  his 
influence,  the  ampler  his  pecuniary 
remuneration.  Thus  it  fares  with 
the  barrister,  the  physician,  and  in 
a  general  sense  with  the  merchant 


and  the  trader;  why  should  not 
the  teaching  profession  enjoy  the 
same  advantages,  aud  fall  under  the 
same  rules  ?  Such  a  sub-professor, 
unlike  i^e  college  tutor,  will  not 
easily  be  superannuated,  for  his 
academical  life  will  contain  the  ne- 
cessary stimulus  and  guarantees  for 
the  continuance  of  his  own  studies, 
and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  he  should  not  be  as 
superior  to  younger  men  as  an  at- 
torney-general is  to  barristers  of  five 
years*  standing.  A  noble  object 
will  be  held  up  to  his  ambition,  to 
rise  in  due  course  of  time  to  the 
chief  place  of  his  profession,  and  as 
professor  in  his  own  branch  of  study, 
to  exercise  an  influence  at  Oxford 
and  to  enjoy  a  repute  throughout 
the  country  which  will  be  due  to 
recognised  merit,  to  eminence  fairly 
achieved  in  an  open  field,  and  to 
greatness  of  attainments  acquired 
by  long  culture.  Such  a  system, 
when  estabhshed  by  successful 
working,  would  people  Oxford  with 
a  body  of  zealous,  progressive,  and 
intellectual  teachers,  fall  of  energy 
in  the  improvement  of  their  own 
selves  and  their  pupils,  and  striving 
to  make  Oxford  valued  and  sup- 
ported by  the  nation. 

Various  methods  wiU  suggest 
themselves  for  carrying  these  prin- 
ciples into  execution.  The  plan 
which  seems  to  us  best  calcu- 
lated to  insure  successful  work- 
ing, would  be  this.  The  sub-pro- 
fessors are  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  tutors ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  as  numerous  as  the  latter 
body.  There  would  be  the  same 
work  to  be  done,  probably  more ; 
for  there  would  be  a  larger  mass  of 
students,  and  the  arrangements  we 
have  proposed  would  lead  to  greater 
zeal  and  efficiency,  both  in  t^hers 
and  in  students.  The  tutorial  body 
may  be  estimated  at  about  one 
hundred  strong,  and  they  would  be 
replaced  by  an  equal  number  of 
sub -professors.     Additional     sub- 
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professors  would  be  required  for 
those  branches  of  study  which  are 
not  comprised  within  college  tui- 
tion, but  at  present  the  augmen- 
tation would  not  be  larce.  The 
fiub-professors  would  be  teachers ; 
but  the  arrangement  made  bj  the 
new  statute,  which  assigns  to  each 
student  a  tutor  of  a  new  kind,  one 
who  is  his  friend  and  counsellor, 
ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  would 
be,  made  universal.  The  remune- 
ration of  the  sub-professors  is  a 
vital  point;  the  means  exist:  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  system  hangs 
upon  their  distribution.  The  great 
principle  of  payment  by  results,  or 
rather  payment  by  competition,  is 
indispensable,  if  the  ends  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  new  system  are  to  be 
realised.  Every  undergraduate  at 
Oxford  may  be  assumed  to  pay,  on 
an  average,  at  least  sixteen  guineas  a 
year  for  tuition.  Of  that  sum,  four 
might  be  allotted  to  the  new  tutor. 
There  remains  a  sum  of  twelve 
^guineas  available  for  the  purposes 
•of  the  professoriate.  Out  of  this 
-amount,  we  would  assign  two  guineas 
to  the  professor,  to  the  chief  of  the 
-department  to  which  the  sub-profes- 
sor belongs.  The  remainder  belongs, 
we  conceive,  to  the  sub-professor, 
but  subject  to  the  essential  condition 
that  every  undergraduate  shall  be 
perfectly  free  to  take  himself,  and 
his  fee  of  ten  guineas,  to  any  one  of 
the  sub-professors  whom  he  would 
prefer.  The  vitality  of  the  whole 
•affair  turns  on  this  critical  condition 
being  thoroughly  and  effectively 
carried  out.  It  creates  a  career 
for  the  sub-professor ;  it  stimulates 
his  industry  and  his  constant  self- 
improvement  by  a  direct  reward, 
which  is  capable  of  becoming  ex- 
tremely large.  It  encourages  him 
to  devote  himself  to  some  special 
subject,  most  suited  to  his  talents 
and  his  tastes,  for  that  will  be  the 
easiest  and  surest  road  for  acquiring 
deep  and  accurate  knowledge,  as 
well  as  the  reputation  which  it 
would  not  fail  to  create.     It  would 


also  be  an  excellent  training  for  the  ^ 
full  professorship.  The  mode  of 
appointing  the  sub-professors  is  a 
grave  matter,  one  on  which  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  will  probably 
be  found  to  exist.  The  whole 
question  of  the  appointment  of  the  ^ 
professorial  body  is  full  of  difficulty. 
For  our  part,  we  should  prefer 
examination  by  a  board  of  curators 
or  electors  to  any  other ;  though  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  curators  may  be  i 
yet  more  difficult  than  that  of  pro-  ] 
fessors  and  their  associates.  K  sucli  | 
a  board  were  founded,  the  selection 
of  the  sub-professors  would  natu- 
rally devolve  upon  it;  meanwhile 
we  should  be  content  to  leave  the 
nomination  of  these  officers  to  a 
board  of  three  professors,  composed 
in  each  case  of  the  professor  of  the 
department,  and  the  professors  of 
two  other  departments  most  cognate 
with  his  own.  But,  in  truth,  the 
likelihood  of  the  electors  going 
astray  in  the  designation  of  sub- 
professors  is  not  great.  Few,  if 
any,  graduates  would  be  candidates 
for  a  post  whose  remuneration 
depended  on  efficiency  and  success, 
unless  they  had  given  proof  both 
to  themselves  and  the  University 
of  the  possession  of  qualifications 
which  warrant  their  appointment; 
and  a  supply  of  candidates  much  in 
excess  of  the  demand  is  an  event 
not  very  likely  to  occur.  Graduates 
residing  in  Oxford,  who  were  not 
either  officials  in  the  University  or 
sub-professors,  would  obviously  be 
very  few. 

The  position  of  the  professor, 
amidst  a  subordinate  group  of  sub- 
professors,  would  be  one  of  great 
importance  and  great  distinction. 
But,  first  of  all,  he  must  be  the 
right  man  for  the  place ;  and  what 
guarantees  will  the  system  provide 
for  such  a  primary  condition  ?  They 
will  not  be  feeble  nor  few.  The 
system  itself  will  constitute  a  very 
great  guarantee.  The  professor 
will  be  the  head  of  a  body  of  men. 
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whose  position  will  be  determined 
by  efficiency.     The    spirit    which 
such  a  position  will    create,    the 
habits  it  will  engender,  the  relations 
in  which  it  will  place  the  teacher 
towards  the  taught,   will   be    in- 
compatible with  permanent  incom- 
petency and  insufficiency   in    the 
chief.      A  really  inefficient    Lord 
Chancellor,  even  though  the  spirit 
of  the  legal  profession  encounters  in 
his  appointment  a  cross  current  of 
political  motives,  has  rarely  been 
seen  in  England.     The  same  gene- 
ral influences  will  produce  the  same 
effect  at  Oxford.     Make  the   sub- 
professorship  a  real  and  practical 
institution,  fill  it  with  men  whose 
very  position  will  render  them  pro- 
gressive, let  its  teaching  be  earnest 
and  appreciated  by  its  pupils,  and 
let  the  knowledge  employed  in  that 
teaching  be  exactly  such   as  the 
professors  ought  to  supply,  and  no 
fear  need  be  entertained  in  England 
of  the  energy  and  competence  of 
the  professor.     The  pubHc  opinion 
of  his  order  will  be  quite  enough  to 
bring,  if  needed,  the  necessary  im- 
pulse to  bear  upon  him ;  and  that 
public   opinion  will  be    the  more 
keenly  felt  if  he  is  elected  by  the 
men  who  are  most  profoundly  stirred 
bythis  spirit — ^by  the  sub-professors. 
We  confess  that,  on  a  suiTey  of  the 
difficulties  attending  every    mode 
of  appointment,  we  incline  to  an 
election  by  the  sub-professors,  as 
most  likely  to  keep  in  view  the 
great  objects  for  which  the  pro- 
fessorship exists,  and  to  be  least 
influenced  by  foreign  or  improper 
motives.     And  now  comes  the  in- 
quiry— When  the  professor  is  ap- 
pointed, what  is  he  to  do?  what 
are  to  be  his  functions  ?  The  theory 
of  his  election  assumes  him  to  be 
the  man  most  distinguished  in  the 
branch  of  science  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  his  chair ;  and  is  it  idle  to 
express  something  stronger  than  a 
hope  that  Oxford  in  ftiture  days 
may  point  amongst  her  working 
professors,  men  practically  engaged 


in  the  education  she  bestows,  to 
names  as  eminent  as  the  Niebuhrs, 
the  Bunsens  of  Germany,  or  the 
Hamiltons  and  the  Adam  Smiths 
of  Scotland  ?  The  world  has  seen 
how  the  Faradays  and  Tyndalls 
can  teach  as  well  as  lead  investi- 
gation into  the  deepest  .recesses  of 
nature :  may  not  Oxford  scholars 
and  Oxford  men  of  science  instruct, 
at  the  same  time,  the  English 
world  and  the  Oxford  undergra- 
duates with  equal  success?  Offer 
fitting  position  for  such  men,  give 
them  the  motives  for  exertion- 
above  all,  that  greatest  of  mo* 
tives,  the  consciousness  that  their 
attainments  possess  practical  weight 
and  a  true  field  for  their  exercise 
in  the  life  of  the  University — and 
such  men  will  not  be  found  wanting. 
As  a  rule,  they  will  have  passed 
through  the  sub-professorship,  for 
the  election  of  strangers,  however 
illustrious,  would  be  very  injurious 
to  the  efficient  working  of  the  sub- 
professorship  ;  and  when  they  have 
reached  the  final  chair,  their  office 
will  be  twofold:  to  maintain  that 
progress  in  knowledge  which  has 
won  for  them  their  post,  and  to 
guide  and  animate  the  sub-pro- 
fessors. It  may  be  fairly  expected 
that  professors,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  sub-professors,  wilP 
feel  the  desire  to  exercise  a  legiti- 
mate influence  over  their  juniors ; 
and  as  the  system  will  of  itself 
foster  the  desire  of  progress  in  the 
sub-professors,  the  professors  are 
likely  to  be  anxious  to  gratify  the 
longings  of  a  superior  audience 
ready  prepared  to  their  hands.  They 
will  remember  the  example  of  Bishop 
Lloyd,  who,  as  Professor  of  Divinity,, 
gave  lectures  wnich  were  eagerly 
attended  by  tutors  of  the  highest 
eminence.  Compulsory  lectures  ta 
the  undergraduates  we  would  not 
make  a  necessary  duty  for  a  pro- 
fessor; occasional  lectures  will,  on 
the  contrary,  be  often  addressed  by 
him  with  advantage  to  the  wholo; 
University.  ,gitizedbyGoOgle 
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There  is  a  third  function  wliicli 
the  interest  of  progress  calls  upon 
the  professor  to  discharge  :  his  in- 
fluence must  be  felt,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  the  public  examina- 
tion of  the  University.  Such  an 
organic  connection  with  the  chief 
instrument  by  which  Oxford  pro- 
motes diligence  among  her  scholars 
and  Axes  the  standard  of  their 
attainments,  will  enable  the  pro- 
fessor to  place  those  examinations 
in  harmony  with  the  best  science  of 
the  age  :  it  will  give  him  authority 
with  both  sub-professors  and  under- 
graduates, and  direct  their  eyes  to 
him  for  the  light  which  his  riper 
years  and  experience  are  fitted  to 
shed  on  their  studies.  Whether 
that  connection  shall  be  effected  by 
nmking  the  professor  occasionaUy 
one  of  the  examiners,  or  more  regu- 
larly and  continuously,  by  giving 
him  a  voice  in  their  appointment, 
is  a  question  of  detail  which  the 
University  can  easily  settle  at  the 
fitting  time.  All  that  we  need  en- 
force here,  and  we  do  it  most  em- 
phatically, is  that  the  professor 
should  be  officially  recognised  and 
felt  in  the  public  examinations. 

But  what  is  to  be  his  remune- 
ration ?  what  the  salary  attached 
to  his  office?  A  large  one,  the 
largest  that  can  be  procured  in 
reason.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance,  for  the  pro- 
fessorship is  the  key-stone  of  the 
whole  University  edifice  which  pub- 
lic opinion  seeks  to  found  at  Oxford. 
Provided  that;  the  professor  is  effi- 
cient— and  let  the  securities  for  effi- 
ciency be  as  stringent  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them — ^it  will  not  be  easy  to 
give  him  an  excessive  salary.  Ox- 
ford's true  aim  is  to  attract  and 
retain  in  her  service  men  of  the 
first  order — ^men  who  in  other  pro- 
fessions would  be  bishops,  judges, 
or  great  physicians.  Oirfbrd  has  to 
compete  for  such  men  with  the 
great  professions:  if  she  desires 
the  end,  she  must  supply  the  means. 
The  day  is  fast  approaching  when 


college  fellowships  will  fall  under 
the  revision  of  Parliament,"  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  ftrnds 
will  be  appropriated  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Universiiy.  From 
this  source,  supplemented  by  the 
endowments  actually  allotted  to 
some  professorships,  a  fixed  salaiy 
of  i,oooZ.  a  year  at  least  should  be 
assigned  to  each  of  the  leading 
professorships.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  Two  guineas  per  student, 
out  of  the  fees  he  pays  for  instmc- 
tion,  would  be  an  accessory  remu- 
neration of  great  value ;  for  it  would 
be  dependent  on  the  number  of 
pupils  working  in  the  department, 
and  it  might  rise,  with  great  e& 
ciency  and  success,  to  a  la^e  figure. 
The  University  cannot  entertain 
too  much  misgiving  on  the  score 
of  the  energy  and  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  the  professors ;  but 
if  it  is  satisfied  on  this  head,  a 
grudging  parsimony  would  be  a 
most  suicidal  policy. 

But  it  must  not  be  concealed  ibat 
this  system  which  we  have  sketdied 
presents  a  side  on  which  some 
anxiety  is  justifiable.  That  it  would 
work  well  with  the  class-men,  witili 
those  who  seek  the  University  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  winning  its  distinctions, 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  pass-men, 
the  staple  and  the  torment  of  the 
University?  What  will  the  wib. 
professors  be  able  to  make  of  them? 
No  more  critical  question  can  be 
asked  of  new  Oxforid,  if  the  recent 
statute  has  created  a  new  Oxford. 
The  paes-men  are  the  disgrace  and 
the  incubus  of  Oxford  as  it  now  t&\ 
the  extension  of  the  Universiiy, « 
much  desired  by  the  nation,  is  simply 
impossible,  if  the  state  of  the  pass- 
men is  not  radically  altered;  will 
the  method  of  sub-professors  effect 
this  revolution  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  not  easy,  and — ^we 
frankly  admit  it — ^not  entirely  to  be 
relied  upon.  Nothing  but  actual 
trial  will  show  whether  the  experi- 
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ment  will  have  been  sncoessfiil.  It 
is  a  Yery  complicated  matter ;  the 
i^ttire  of  the  pass-men  cannot  de- 
pend on  the  simple  difference  be- 
tween tutors  and  snb-professors,  as 
teachers.  On  the  hopeful  side  it 
may  be  stated  with  confidence  that 
professorial  will  be  far  more  strict 
as  to  the  matriculation  examination 
than  collegiate  Oxford.  Better 
trained  men  will  come  up  to  Oxford, 
men  more  fitted  to  receive  superior 
instruction,  and  men  whose  already 
won  acquirements  furnish  some  se- 
ouriiy  for  foture  industry.  In  the 
next  place  the  University  is  likely 
to  feel  much  less  tenderness  in 
sending  away  men,  whose  incapa- 
city to  profit  by  Oxford  has  been 
made  evident,  than  the  colleges. 
In  the  third  place,  the  new  classes, 
if  they  come  up  to  Oxford  at  all, 
will  be  impelled  by  a  stronger  desire 
to  get  some  benefit  from  their  aca- 
demical career,  than  many  whom 
Oxford  now  possesses.  They  will 
contain  fewer  rich  and  idle  youths ; 
fewer,  who  care  only  for  the  social 
distinction  of  having  been  at  the 
University,  and  the  fashionable  so- 
cieiy  to  which  it  will  have  intro- 
duced them*  The  lower  middle 
class  cannot  afford  to  give  long  years 
to  athletics,  and  cricketing,  and 
boating ;  and  either  they  will  expect 
to  obtain  knowledge  at  Oxford,  or 
they  will  not  come  at  all.  There 
are  great  advantages  which  the  sub- 
professors  will  possess  at  starting : 
they  will  have  a  better  raw  material, 
more  highly  trained  at  entrance, 
accustomed  to  more  industrious 
habits,  and  more  honestly  in  search 
of  instruction.  We  rely  on  these 
advantages  ;  we  think  that  they 
will  suffice  for  effecting  the  end 
desired;  and  if  a  vigorous  use  is 
made  of  them,  we  shall  feel  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  result.  Still 
there  will  be  a  residuum,  mainly 
oompoeed  of  the  very  classes  who 
now  constitute  Oxford's  difficulty. 
It  is  possible  that  young  men  of  tins 
kind  may  at  the  bidding  of  the  Uni- 


versity attach  themselves  to  a  sub- 
professor,  pay  his  fee,  and  then  never, 
for  whole  terms  together,  come  near 
him  or  his  lectures.  That  is  pos- 
sible, but  that  it  is  to  any  great  ex- 
tent probable,  we  do  not  believe. 
Such  conduct  would  come  into 
direct  collision  with  the  whole  spirit 
which  we  have  the  right  to  suppose 
will  animafce  the  Umversity.  The 
University  may  do  much  to  check 
the  comfortable  indulgence  of  such 
idleness.  It  may  render  its  exami- 
nations peremptory,  and  insist  on 
removal  after  fidlure.  The  sub- 
professor  wiU  of  course  be  bound  to 
lecture;  and  if  the  invited  guest 
does  not  appear,  his  tutor  (the  new 
one)  will  be  called  in ;  and  if  his 
efforts  fail  to  procure  amendment, 
the  non-attendance  will  be  reported 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  or  other  ap- 
pointed authority,  and  summary 
redress  may  be  easily  enforced.  It 
is  our  conviction  that  such  deter- 
minately  idle  youths  will  cluster  in 
the  colleges,  and  will  be  much  rarer 
amongst  non-college  students  ;  and 
no  doubt  the  colleges  will  have  a 
larger  apparatus  for  watching  and 
controlling  them  at  their  disposal 
than  the  sub-professors.  In  any 
case  we  confide  in  the  altered  tone 
of  the  University  in  all  these  mat- 
ters; and  with  altered  feeling,  al- 
tered results  are  sure  to  foUow. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add  a 
very  few  words  on  a  point  of  great 
interest  to  the  nation,  the  nature  of 
the  education  which  Oxford  offers 
to  her  scholars.  Not  a  syllable 
shall  we  utter  against  the  intrinsio 
superiority  of  classical  studies  for 
the  purposes  of  general  culture  over 
all  rivals ;  and  any  such  weakening 
of  the  estimation  in  which  these 
studies  are  held  by  the  University 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  na- 
tional misfortune.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
classical  firsts  may  never  suffer  the 
slightest  obscuration  of  its  glory. 
But  there  is  a  truth,  and  there  are 
^Ebcts,  on  the  other  side  which  must 
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Dofc  be  overlooked.  A  classical 
edacation  is  not  tbo  only  training 
which  the  conntry  needs ;  and  Ox- 
ford can  never  become  the  great 
centre  to  which  the  yonng  men 
shall  resort,  unless  she  satisfies  some 
of  the  recognised  wants  of  our  age. 
There  are  vast  fields  of  knowledge, 
besides  the  classical,  which  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  modem  civilisation 
render  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  The  demand  exists : 
Oxford  can  furnish  the  supply  with- 
out injury  to  any  other  interest; 
and  with  enormous  benefit  to  those, 
who  otherwise,  would  not  come 
within  reach  of  her  general  culture. 
Let  Oxford  retain  a  classical  mini- 
mum ;  if  the  old  Universities  aban- 
doned classics  they  would  lose  their 
hold  on  the  country,  and  in  time 
England  would  have  to  repeat  the 
repentance  of  France,  which  swept 
away  Greek  from  her  schools,  and 
now  seeks  its  restoration  with  eager- 
ness. Let  the  matriculation  exa- 
miner require  a  competent  acquain- 
tance with  the  classics;  and  then 
let  moderations  be  fixed  for  the 
completion  of  one  year  of  residence. 
One  of  the  three  academical  years 
will  thus  have  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  classical  literature.  That 
over,  a  new  period  may  fitly  com- 
mence, in  which  separate  lines  of 
study,  with  separate  examinations, 
and  separate  lessons,  may  ofier  in- 
struction and  distinction  in  all  the 
most  important  branches  of  know- 
ledge which  are  needed  by  a  civi- 
lised nation.  We  shaU  be  told,  and 
with  perfect  truth,  that  this  di- 
versity of  schools  has  already  been 
founded  at  Oxford ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  conjoined  schools  are 
placed  into  direct,  and  consequently 
too  subordinate,  association  with 
the  classical  school.  The  impres- 
sion is  thus  conveyed  that  there  is 
only  one  course  really  established 
at  Oxford,  the  classical,  with  a 
number  of  little  extras  by  its  side. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  the  cause  of  this  feeling  lies  in 


the  manner  in  which  the  examina- 
tion of  these  additional  schools  is 
conducted,  or  in  the  collocation  of 
the  lists  of  honours.  The  main 
reason,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  the 
classical  structure  of  the  entire 
University ;  the  strength  and  dig- 
nity of  the  apparatus  for  classi(»l 
instruction ;  the  want  of  adequate 
organisation  for  teaching  in  these 
miscellaneous  subjects ;  and  the 
loose  and  irregular  way  in  which 
the  teachers  collect  together  their 
classes,  and  retain  the  command  of 
their  scholars.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, here,  as  so  often  elsewhere^ 
the  new  statute  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  other  subjects  will  stand  on 
the  same  level  with  classics  amongst 
the  non-coUege  students.  The  clas- 
sics then  will  have  no  endowed  and 
dignified  establishment  of  teachers, 
such  as  they  now  possess  in  the  col- 
lege tutors ;  the  career  of  teaching 
is  equally  free,  equally  unrestricted 
for  all;  and,  as  students  flock  in 
for  these  additional  branches,  the 
University  will  have  the  opporfca- 
nity  for  constructing  regular  and 
co-ordinate  systems  of  instruction 
for  the  other  departments  as  for 
the  classical.  The  great  object,  we 
conceive,  to  keep  in  view  is  the 
final  termination  of  classical  studies 
at  moderations  after  one  year's  re- 
sidence, for  those  who  are  not  going 
on  in  the  classical  school ;  and 
starting  from  that  period,  the  crea- 
tion of  distinct  lines  of  study  in 
many  departments,  with  paniM 
institutions  of  sub-professorships.' 
The  successful  culture  of  these  sub- 
jects by  men  who  come  to  Oxford 
for  the  very  purpose  of  acquiring 
such  knowledge,  coupled  with  the 
effect  on  public  opinion  in  and  out 
of  Oxford,  which  success  is  sure 
to  produce,  will  accomplish  all  that 
is  Airther  needful  for  rendering 
Oxford  both  in  fact  and  in  repute 
a  true  and  grand  University  of 
learning. 
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FACTS   AND  PHANTASMS  ON   THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
QUESTION. 


EVERY  one  can  see  that  the  elec- 
toral contest  now  going  on  is 
much  the  same  in  character,  and  is 
sure  to  be  much  the  same  in  result, 
as  the  electoral  contests  which,  for 
some  considerable  time,  have  pre- 
ceded it.  This  fact  derives  a  curious 
interest  for  philosophic  minds, 
irom  the  circumstance  that  these 
elections  were  the  subject  of 
strongly  contrasted  prophecies,  and 
that  they  thus  afford  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  true  prophecies  with 
false,  and  of  learning  wherein  the 
right  method  of  political  prophesy- 
ing differs  from  the  wrong.  The 
contrast  in  question  was  presented 
with  special  neatness  and  precision 
in  two  speeches,  delivered,  the*  one 
by  Lord  Stanley,  the  other  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill,  at  that  early  stage  of  the 
Reform  business  when  the  proposals 
of  the  Russell  cabinet  were  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  when 
Lord  Stanley  still  worked  with  Mr. 
Lowe  at  the  task  of  stemming  demo- 
cracy. Lord  Stanley  was  starangely 
fancifal  on  the  occasion;  yet  his 
fanciful  soarings  were  not  in  the 
least  suspected  by  him  to  be  fanci- 
ful ;  for  they  started  from  figures, 
and  appeared  to  his  lordship's 
mind  to  be,  in  their  wildest  gyra- 
tions, regulated  by  figures.  '  So 
many  voters,'  argued  Lord  Stanley, 
*  will  have  a  place  in  the  constitn- 
encies  which  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment wish  to  call  into  existence. 
In  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
cases  these  voters  will  be  working 
men.  Working  men  believe  in  so- 
cialism and  in  strikes.  Working 
men  will  return  the  members.  The 
House  will  be  filled  with  dema- 
gogues, trades'  unionists,  revolu- 
tionists. The  thing  is  arithmetically 
inevitable.'  Such  was  in  effect  Lord 
Stanley's  prophecy,  and  the  Tory 
press  hailed  it  as  if  it  came  from  the 
&ps  of  a  political  Ehjah.   The  other 


prophet  was  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  quiet,  concise,  and  definite  was 
the  speech  embodying  his  predic- 
tion. From  figures  he  turned  to 
facts,  from  arithmetical  ciphers  to- 
living  men.  In  the  existing  consti- 
tuencies, working  men  had  a  large 
majority;  the  working  men  to  be 
now  introduced  differed  in  no  serious 
respect  from  those  who  already 
had  votes ;  the  reliable  basis,  there- 
fore, for  a  calculation  as  to  the 
number  of  anarchists  likely  to  be 
elected  by  those  working  men, 
whose  enfranchisement  the  mini- 
stry proposed,  was  the  number  of 
that  particular  kind  of  representa- 
tive to  be  found  in  the  existing- 
House.  Where  were  the  Broad- 
heads,  Ledru  Rollins,  Prudhons,  with 
whom  the  working  men  already  in 
the  constituencies  had,  in  the  terms^ 
of  Lord  Stanley's  arithmetical  de- 
monstration, been  necessitated  to* 
swamp  the  second  chamber  of  the 
legislature?  Echo  answered  where ? 
Why,  then,  should  Prudhons,  Ledru 
Rollins,  and  Broadheads  be  re- 
turned by  the  augmented  consti- 
tuencies? The  elefbtoral  hatching- 
machine  had  produced  six  hundred 
and  fifty- eight  well- conditioned,, 
peaceable  chicks;  why  should  the 
addition  of  a  little  fuel  make  it  bring 
forth  adders  and  basilisks?  The 
acre  taken  in  thirty-five  years  be- 
fore had  borne  wholesome  crops ; 
why  should  the  ten  perches  to  be 
now  added  from  the  same  part  of 
the  common  yield  mere  henbane 
and  hemlock?  Mr.  Mill's  predic- 
tion, accordingly,  was  that  elec- 
tions by  the  extended  constituency 
would  in  essential  respects  be  what 
elections  had  been  when  the  con* 
stituency  continued  unaltered.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  present 
elections  are  taking  place  are  im- 
mensely more  favourable  to  Lord 
Stanley  in  capacity  of  prophet,  than 
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those  of  the  case  contemplated  by 
him  in  the  speech  to  which  Mr.  Mill 
replied;  yet  his  anticipations  are 
now  seen  to  have  been  baseless  as  a 
dream;  while  Mr.  Mill's  exhibit 
that  exact  coincidence  with  present 
fact  which  is  usually  exhibited  in 
the  predictions  of  the  astronomer 
alone. 

Mr.  Mill  has  achieved  many 
things  more  remarkable  than  this 
quiet  and  simple  speech;  but  it 
struck  us  at  the  time  as  in  its  way 
perfect;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
lucidly  instructive  as  a  lesson  in  the 
application  of  the  inductive  logic  to 
political  questions.  Once  more  it 
reminds  us,  that  the  art  of  arts  is 
the  art  of  seeing, — of  steadying  the 
optic  nerve  in  the  mind's  eye  so 
that  it  will  not  wander,  but  look, — 
of  apprehending  exactly  what  is 
known,  in  order  from  that,  with 
steady  step,  to  advance  into  the  un- 
known. How  easy  this  looks  1  And 
yet  is  it  not  supremely  difficult? 
Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
then  and  subsequently  agreed  with 
him  in  his  vaticinations,  are  men  not 
only  of  unquestioned  ability  but  of 
eminently  clear  and  unimpassioned 
intellects,  constitutionally  exempt 
from  the  influence  of  undefined 
alarms,  unproved  assumptions, 
vagne  impressions,  irrelevant  asso- 
ciations, and  whatever  eke  goes  to 
the  production  of  unreasoned  belief. 
Yet  both  these  men,  in  seeking  to 
arrive  at  a  conception  of  what 
would  under  certain  given  circum- 
stances take  place,  rose  upon  the 
^sail-broad  vans'  of  imagination, 
— ^no,  not  of  imagination,  for  ima- 
gination is  intellect  in  keenest  in- 
tensity of  gaze  into  the  burning 
heart  of  truth,  but  of  that  mocking 
spirit  of  phantasy  and  of  fiction 
which  constantly  apes  its  office, — 
and  beheld  a  landscape  with  no 
counterpart  in  reality,  engendered, 
like  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  by 
heated  vision  upon  empty  air. 

The  question  now  before  the  na- 
tion is  what  policy  ought  to  be 


adopted  in  relation  to  the  Irish 
Church ;  and  it  need  not  be  denied 
that  the  principles  by  which  that 
policy  is  determined  are  likely  to 
be  applied  to  the  settlement  of 
ecclesiastical  difficulties  in  other 
parts  ofthe  United  Kingdom.  Well, 
let  us  keep  cakn  upon  the  subject, 
and  endeavour  to  perform  in  con- 
nection with  it  this  apparently  so 
difficult  feat  of  seeing.  Original 
views,  striking  illustrations,  inge- 
nuities of  special  pleading  or  felici- 
ties of  rhetorical  appeal, — let  us  aim 
at  none  of  these  things  ;  let  us  un- 
affectedly put  them  on  one  side; 
let  us  ascertain  simply  and  quietly 
what  is  fact  and  what  is  not  &>ct  in 
this  matter. 

First  of  all,  then,  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Liberal  party  in  d^Hng 
witl\  the  Established  Church  of  Ire- 
land.  It  is  the  principle  of  imperial 
equaliiy,  of  treating  the  Irish  as 
men  having  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  with  their  fellow  subjects 
in  England  and  in  Scotland.  We 
have  to  ascertain  with  precision  and 
clearness  what  this  implies.  Does 
it  imply  that  we  shall  do  fbr  the 
Irish  what  a  majority  of  the  Irish 
may  choose  to  ask  ?  Certainly  not. 
The  majority  is  not  necessarily  om- 
nipotent either  in  Scotland  or  in 
England.  If  a  majority  ofthe  Scotch 
desired  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of 
property  in  Scotland,  the  British 
Parliament  would  not  gratify  them. 
If  a  majority  of  the  English  desired 
that  no  taxes  should  be  levied  south 
of  the  Tweed,  the  representatives 
of  Ireland  and  of  Scotkmd,  in  leagae 
with  the  English  minority,  would 
refrise  to  grant  their  prayer.  If  a 
majority  of  the  Irish  demanded  that 
the  landlords  should  be  expelled 
and  the  country  divided  among  the 
populace,  the  representatives  of 
England  and  of  Scotland,  in  agree^ 
ment  with  those  Irish  who  contmued 
sane,  would  reject  their  petition. 
The  principle  of  imperial  brothev 
hood  in  the  treatment  of  the  Irish 
involves  this,   and  only  this,  that 
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the  British  Parliament  will  do  for 
a  majority  of  the  Irish  what  has 
been  done,  or  what  would  be  done, 
for  a  majority  of  the  Scotch,  or  a 
majority  of  the  English.  It  so 
happens  that  the  question  of  eccle- 
siastical disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment  has  been  settled  by  im- 
perial precedent  both  in  the  case  of 
England  and  of  Scotland.  At  the 
Bestoration,  the  English  Parliament 
found  a  Church  in  possession  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  England, 
which,  whatever  its  merits  or  deme- 
rits, was  not  Episcopalian.  A  majo- 
rity of  the  English  people  wished  the 
Church  to  be  neither  Presbyterian 
nor  Independent,  but  Episcopalian. 
The  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists  accordingly  were  turned 
out.  That  is  to  say,  the  minority  waa 
disestablished  and  disendowed.  The 
arrangement  was  adopted  into  the 
settlement  of  1688,  which  has  been 
accepted  into  the  imperial  legisla- 
laon.  In  Scotland,  at  the  last-men- 
ticmed  date,  an  Episcopalian  Church 
was  in  possession;  but  a  majority  of 
the  Scotch  were  in  favour  of  Presby- 
terianism ;  and  the  Episcopalian 
minority  was  disestablished  and  dis- 
endowed. This  arrangement  also 
was  adopted  into  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

If,  therefore,  we  mean  what  we 
say,  the  deolaration  that,  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  we  are  to  treat  the 
Irish  afi  if  they  were  Englishmen  or 
Scotchmen,  must  imply  that  we 
are  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the 
Church  of  a  small  Irish  minority. 

Will  not  our  principle  also  involve 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
the  Church  of  the  Irish  majority  P 
The  precedents  of  imperial  legisla- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  Establishments  enforce,  we 
admit,  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question  on  two  conditions, — first, 
that  the  Irish  demand  that  their 
Church  shall  be  established  and  en- 
dowed ;  second,  that,  if  the  imperial 
parliament  now  found  the  Church 
of  the  majority  in  Scotland  or  in 


England  unendowed,  it  would  es- 
tablish and  endow  the  Church  in 
question.  All  difficulty  on  this 
point  is  happily  obviated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Eoman  Ca* 
tholics  of  Ireland  have  distinctly 
avowed  that  they  have  no  wish  for 
establishment  and  endowment.  The 
problem,  therefore,  of  doing  unto 
the  Irish,  in  things  ecclesiastical,  as 
we  do  unto  the  English  and  the 
Scotch,  is  encumbered  with  no  dif- 
ficulty, and  is  open  to  no  dubita- 
tion. 

Mark,  nevertheless,  how  irrele- 
vancies  will  steal  into,  obscure,  and 
confuse  the  thinking  even  of  clever 
men  upon  this  subject.  Your  wish, 
says  one,  in  proposing  to  disestablish 
and  disendow  the  Irish  Church,  is 
to  conciliate  the  Irish  people  and  to 
initiate  a  period  of  prosperity  in 
Ireland.  But  the  Irish  mil  not  be 
conciliated  by  this  measure.  The 
Irish  want  the  land.  They  care 
not  though  the  Protestant  clergy 
hold  the  tithes,  but  they  £ancy  it  a 
grievance  that  Protestant  landlords 
hold  the  soil.  The  object,  we  reply, 
of  the  Liberal  policy  toward  Ireland 
is  indeed  to  conciliate  the  Irish; 
but  not  at  all  hazards ;  only  in  con- 
sistence with  the  requirements  of 
justice  ;  only  on  principles  and  by 
methods  which,  mutatis  muta/ndis^ 
we  would  apply  in  England  and  in 
Scotland.  The  case  of  Scotland  fits 
into  the  argument  at  this  point,  like 
the  charge  into  a  Snider  ri^e.  In 
Scotland  you  have  an  Episcopalian 
Church  and  an  Episcopalian  landed 
proprietary.  The  Scottish  Epi- 
scopalian Church  is  disestablished 
and  disendowed ;  the  Scottish  land- 
lords retain  their  estates;  and  if 
petitions  from  every  county  and  town 
in  Scotland  came  up  to  Parliament 
for  the  confiscation  of  their  estates^ 
they  would  still  retain  them.  We 
take  leave  also  to  add,  in  juatice  to 
the  Irish,  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
they  wish  to  expel  the  proprietors 
and  seize  the  land.  What  their 
desire  in  relation  to  the  land  is,  we 
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are  not  now  called  upon  to  inquire. 
It  certainly  is  not  confiscation. 

There  is  a  phase  of  this  parti- 
cular irrelevancy  which  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  speeches  and  addresses 
of  some  genuine  Liberals.  They 
talk  as  if  they  really,  more  or  less, 
believed  that  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church  were  to  have  a  magical 
effect  in  Ireland,  putting  an  end  to 
every  grievance,  and  at  once  and 
universally  converting  sorrow  into 
joy.  This  is  a  vague  and  perilous 
dream,  perilous  because  it  tends  to 
create  expectations  which  a  Liberal 
Gt)vemment  may  find  it  impossible 
to  satisfy.  The  benefits  which  may 
be  confidently  calculated  on  as  re- 
sults of  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church 
are  very  great,  but  their  character 
is  strictly  defined.  The  Irish  will 
have  been  thereby  convinced,  if  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  possible 
to  convince  them,  that  uie  English 
are  not  their  enemies  but  their 
friends.  The  truth  that  they  are  not 
oppressed,  that  they  are  not  singled 
out  from  the  general  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  exercise 
of  injustice,  that  they  are  placed 
on  the  same  level  with  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen,  will  penetrate  the 
bosoms  of  all  intelligent  Irishmen. 
With  this  conviction  much  else  may 
enter  their  minds.  They  may  learn 
to  welcome  English  capital  and  to 
trust  English  honour.  They  may 
ask  themselves  seriously  whether, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  had 
asserted  their  independence  five 
centuries  ago,  they  could  at  this 
moment  have  conceived  for  Ireland 
a  more  honourable  or  a  more  favour- 
able arrangement  than  that  of  union, 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  with 
England  and  with  Scotland.  In 
one  word,  all  rational  Irishmen  wiD 
make  up  their  minds  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  root  of  Ireland's  woes, 
that  root  is  not  the  enmity  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  entire  civilised  world 
will  assent  to  the  proposition. 


It  is  no  extravagant  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church 
will  put  an  end  to  Irish  sedition. 
When  the  key  to  the  existence  of 
Irish  sedition  is  obtained,  the  phe- 
nomenon is  perceived  to  have  been 
neither  strange  nor  unnatural.  Eng- 
land professed  to  mean  well  to  the 
Irish,  to  extend  to  them  equal  rights 
with  Englishmen,  to  desire  only  their 
prosperity.  Bat  there  was  a  party 
in  Ireland,  respectable  for  its  energy 
and  talent,  respectable  for  its 
honesty  and  intrepidity,  which 
fiercely  disclaimed  sympathy  with 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  spumed  the  notion  of  conciliat- 
ing them ;  to  wit,  the  Orange  party. 
To  believe  that  Orangemen  wished 
him  well  was  impossible  for  a  native 
and  Celtic  Irishman.  Orangemen 
made  it  a  matter  of  pride  and  of 
patriotism  to  spurn  his  religion  and 
to  disown  his  kindred.  But  Eng- 
land until  this  hour  has  seemed  to 
the  Irish  and  to  the  whole  of  the 
world  to  adopt,  in  every  essential 
point,  the  Orange  view  of  Irish 
affairs.  She  did  not  indeed  approve 
of  Orange  processions  and  faction 
fights ;  but  she  governed  Ireland  as 
if  Ireland  were  a  Protestant  country ; 
and  the  Orangemen  and  their  op- 
ponents alike  beUeved  that  she  was 
a  partisan  of  the  Orange  faction* 
So  long  as  the  Church  of  a  Protes- 
tant minority  continues  established 
in  Ireland,  England  will  be  identi- 
fied with  the  policy  of  the  Pale, 
Once  disestablish  and  disendow  the 
Irish  Church,  and  this  identification 
ceases  for  ever.  The  veil  will  then 
at  last  be  taken  from  the  fiwse  of 
England  in  dealing  with  Ireland, 
and  the  brightness  of  her  smile  will 
be  disclosed.  This  having  been 
achieved,  prosperity  of  all  kinds 
may  be  hoped  for.  Economical  pro- 
sperity will  have  become  possible. 
But  to  make  economical  prosperity 
certain,  material  as  well  as  moral 
conditions  may  prove  indispensable. 
After  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
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endowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  it 
-will  stni  remain  to  be  inquired 
what  these  conditions  are,  and  in 
how  far  they  admit  of  being  dealt 
with  by  British  legislation.  The 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  unable  to  make  the  Irish 
happy  ;  legislation  cannot  give  fer- 
tility to  so2,  or  number  the  showers 
of  rain ;  but  the  Liberal  policy  in 
connection  with  the  Irish  Church 
will  be  a  pledge  to  the  Irish  that 
whatever  the  English  Parliament 
can,  consistently  with  sound  moral 
and  economical  principles,  do  for 
them,  will  be  done. 

Great  caution  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary in  discriminating  and  defining 
the  relation  of  the  Liberal  Irish 
policy  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  inepti- 
tudes of  those  who,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  elsewhere,  shout  ^No 
Popery  ! '  are  of  small  account. 
Whether  important  or  unimportant 
in  the  extent  of  their  influence,  they 
are  unquestionably  beyond  reach  of 
argument.  But  people  of  intelli- 
gence may  be  found  who  imagine 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  is  in- 
tended to  gratify  the  envy  or  ani- 
mosity of  i£e  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  who  back  their  protests 
against  so  unreasonable  a  proceed- 
ing, by  assertions  of  the  virulent 
disloyalty  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland.  They  tell  us 
that  Catholicism,  as  seen  in  Ireland, 
is  the  worst  foe  to  Irish  progress 
and  pacification  ;  that  the  hierarchy 
is  ultramontane ;  and  that  the 
priests  systematically  oppose  those 
measures  which  wise  men  deem 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Irish.  By  orders  from  Bome,  the 
government  of  Ireland,  as  part  of  a 
United  Kingdom  in  which  the  ma- 
jority is  Protestant,  is,  we  are  as- 
sured, rendered  of  set  purpose  im- 
possible, and  the  restoration  of 
Popish  ascendency  is  studiously 
aimed  at.  Why,  it  is  asked, 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Ireland's 
enemies  and  our  own,  without  in 


the  least  weakening  or  softening 
their  enmity  ? 

We  shall  not  stay  to  inquire 
whether  this  representation  of  the 
character,  feelings,  and  objects  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, is  in  all  points  correct.  If  it 
does  tl^em  injustice,  we  do  not  make 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  fact. 
We  assume,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  it  is  accurate, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  has 
some  considerable  correspondence 
with  reality.  But  the  motives  and 
the  object  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
relation  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland  are,  we  submit, 
completely  misconceived  by  these 
reasoners.  To  gratify  spite  or  ani- 
mosity is  no  motive  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone or  his  followers.  To  say,  even 
sneeringly,  that  this  is  an  object 
of  theirs,  is  to  do  them  cruel  injus- 
tice. They  desire  to  remove  from 
the  minds  of  Irish  priests,  as  well 
as  from  those  of  other  Irishmen, 
the  conviction  that  they  are  treated 
unjustly,  the  rankling  sense  of 
wrong  which  has  grown  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Irish  Establishment. 
This  motive  is  as  different  from  the 
other  as  light  is  fr*om 'darkness.  It 
is  a  motive  worthy  of  a  great  party, 
and  its  bold  avowal,  with  accep- 
tance of  all  its  consequences,  has 
already  done  more  to  conciliate  the 
Irish,  than  could  have  been  counted 
upon  from  the  charitable  relief  by 
England  of  ten  Irish  fsunines.  Not 
to  gratify  animosity,  but  to  remove 
animosity  by  removing  that  injus- 
tice which  nas  produced  it,  is  the 
aim  of  the  new  Liberal  policy  for 
Ireland ;  which,  indeed,  is  only  the 
old  Liberal  policy  converted  from 
profession  into  practice,  from  word 
into  deed.  And  the  direct,  the  natu- 
ral, we  venture  to  add  the  inevitable, 
result  of  giving  ftdl  effect  to  an 
Irish  policy  of  energetic  justice, 
will  be  not  to  encourage,  but  to 
counteract  the  Ultramontane  ten- 
dencies of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and 
to  change  their  opposition  to  mea- 
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sores  wifiely  conceived  by  Britisli 
statesmen  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Irish,  into  support.  There  is  in- 
tense illogicality  in  stating,  by  way 
of  premise,  that  the  Irish  priest- 
hood are  disloyal  and  nltramon- 
tane,  and  drawing,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion, the  inference  that  the 
causes  which  have  produced  this 
state  of  things  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued. The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes ;  the  teeth  of  the  chil- 
dren are  set  on  edge:  therefore, 
take  care  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
sour  grapes  firom  generation  to 
generation !  Remove  the  sour  grapes, 
say  the  Liberals,  and  then  see  what, 
after  a  decade  or  two,  will  be  the 
temper  of  the  Soman  Catholics  of 
Ireland. 

Happily,  we  do  not  require,  in 
arguing  tms  point,  to  proceed  upon 
hypothesis.  There  are  fiskcts  to 
wluch  we  can  appeal.  The  Eoman 
Catholics  of  England  were  long 
treated  with  grievous  injustice, 
but  a  different  spirit  entered  gra- 
dually into  their  Protestant  fellow 
countiymen,  and  they  were  at  last 
admitted  to  political  brotherhood. 
What  has  been  the  result?  Are 
the  English  Roman  Catholics  dis- 
loyal ?  Are  the  Howards,  the  Clif- 
fords, the  Talbots,  the  Arundels, 
the  Actons,  the  Jeminghams,  ultra- 
luontane  ?  *  In  this  country,*  said 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Liverpool  one  day  in  September, 
*I  do  not  think  there  are  truer 
friends  te  the  British  constitution, 
than  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church.'  The  words  are  true. 
With  a  largeness  of  heart  which 
many  Protestants  would  do  well  te 
emxdate,  Bishop  Goss  met  the  *  No 
Popery '  howl,  not  with  a  howl  of 
*No  Protestantism!*  but  with  a 
calm  and  earnest  expression  of  re- 
gret that  ill  blood  and  bad  feeling 
should  have  been  excited  among 
the  populace,  *  now  that  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  have  been 
living  together  for  a  length  of  time 
in  this  country  as  friends,  helping 


each  other,  striving  hand  in  band 
in  whatever  was  for  the  material 
advancement  and  progress  of  their 
native  country.*  With  unaffected 
satis&ction  and  cordiality  we  tbank 
Bishop  Goss  for  furnishing  us  with 
words  which  vividly  and  accurately 
describe  the  state  of  things  we  de- 
sire to  see  introduced  in  Ireland; 
the  state  of  things  which  the  Liberal 
policy  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish 
Church  is  intended  and  adapted  to 
inaugurate.  Contemplated  from 
the  point  of  view  taken  by  all 
statesmen  capable  of  forming  a  jnsi 
and  intelligent  opinion  on  the  pointy 
there  is  nothing  in  Roman  Catho- 
licism, regarded  as  a  system  of  re- 
ligion, to  which  the  British  Gk>vem- 
ment  can  relevantly  object.  Eveiy 
government — French,  Anstrian,  or 
English — ^will  be  jealous  of  inter- 
ference between  it  and  its  subjects, 
and  every  one  who  has  happened  to 
open  any  existing  history  of  Eng- 
land in  the  times  preceding  the 
Reformation,  must  be  aware  that 
this  jealousy  was  entertained  both 
by  monarch  and  by  people  in  oiur 
country  ages  before  Luther  was 
bom.  But  it  is  no  concern  of 
governments  that  their  subjects 
should  hold  Protestant  instead  of 
Roman  Catholic  dogma,  or  that 
they  should  deny  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church  is  vested  in  a 
pope  instead  of  in  bishops,  preebj- 
teries,  or  congregations.  Bishop 
Goss  could  allege  with  truth  that 
the  politics  of  Roman  CathoUcs, 
generally  speaking,  depend  upon 
the  constitution  under  which  tiey 
live ;  that  in  America  they  are  out 
and  out  Republicans,  and  in  Swit- 
zerland the  same.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  Protestants  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  regarding  their 
Roman  Catholic  countrymen  as 
equally  loyal,  equally  moral,  and, 
on  the  whole,  equally  intelligent 
with  themselves.  That  one  element 
in  the  religion  of  not  a  few  British 
Protestante  is  wicked  rancour  to- 
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wards  Roman  Catholics,  is  unfor- 
tunately  beyond  a  doubt.  The  plat- 
form annals  of  the  last  three  months 
furnish  incontestible  evidence  of 
the  fact.  Protestant  fanaticism, 
indeed,  like  small-pox,  now  attacks 
ten  where  it  formerly  attacked  fifty; 
bnt  the  hideoasness  of  its  ravages 
in  individnal  cases  can  hardly  have 
been  much  worse  at  any  period 
than  at  present.  The  triumph  of 
the  Liberal  policy  in  relation  to 
Ireland  will  be  the  proclamation  to 
every  Roman  Catholic  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  that  no  stigma  is 
attached  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  his  Church,  and  to  every 
Protestant,  that  blind  antipathy  to 
his  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  is 
a  disgrace  to  himself,  and  an  offence 
to  the  genius  of  the  constitution. 

Hitherto   we  have    treated   the 
question  of  the  Irish  policy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
reference  to  Ireland.     No  difficulty 
has  been  encountered  by  us  in  con- 
sidering the  subject ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible, if  once  the  principle  of  dealing 
with  Ireland  as  we  deal  with  England 
and  Scotland  is  conceded,  to  en- 
velope it  in  any  difficulty  which  is 
not  factitious  or  imaginary.     If  the 
principle   is  valid,  the  precedents 
are  exact.     The  Church  of  the  mi- 
nority was  disestablished  in  England 
and  in  Scotland ;  the  Church  of  the 
minority  must  be  disestablished  in 
Ireland  ;  and  disestablishment  has 
always  taken  disendowment  along 
with  it.     The  hardship  of  disestab- 
lishing and  disendowing  the  Presby- 
terians   and  CongregationaJists  of 
England  and  the  Episcopalians  of 
Scotland  in  the  seventeentti  century 
was    nnqnestionably  greater  than 
the  hardship  of  disestablishing  and 
disendowing  the  Episcopalians  of 
Ireland  can  be  in  iJie  nineteenth; 
yet,  in  every  respect  of  which  the 
statesman    legitimately  takes    ac- 
count, disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment were  in  those  instances 
successfdl ;  and  the  vigorous,  har- 
monious,    contented    Episcopalian 


Church  of  Scotland,  together  with 
the  thoroughly  respectable  and  in- 
fluential Nonconformist  communi- 
ties of  England,  attest  at  this  hour 
the  safe  and  salutary  nature  of  the 
experiment.  There  is  absolutely  no 
argument  left  to  the  defenders  of 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  if 
the  fatal  concession  that  justice  to 
Ireland  means  the  same  thing  as 
justice  to  England  and  justice  to 
Scotland  is  made.  Frankly,  boldly, 
logically,  our  fathers  erected  or 
maintained  the  Irish  Church,  as 
part  of  the  machinery  by  which  a 
subject  island  was  to  be  kept  down, 
and  the  religion  of  the  conquerors 
imposed  upon  the  vanquished .  Take 
this  ground,  and  the  Irish  CTiurch 
is  defensible ;  abandon  this  ground, 
and  the  case  falls  at  once.  K  any- 
thing was  wanting  to  make  the 
logical  collapse  of  the  Irish  Church 
defence  conspicuous,  it  has  been 
supplied  by  the  report  of  the  Irish 
Church  Commissioners.  What  the 
Conmiissioners  do  may  be  expressed 
in  two  words :  they  sweep  in  the 
flowing  skirts  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment,  and  confine  it,  whe- 
ther as  a  benefit  or  as  a  burden,  to 
the  Irish  Episcopalians.  But  to 
the  question  which,  by  so  doing, 
they  promptly  suggest — namely, 
why  the  Episcopalians,  being  in  a 
minority,  should  have  their  Church 
established  and  endowed  at  all  ? — 
no  answer  can  be  returned.  K  the 
grounds  of  right  and  of  State  ne- 
cessity vanish,  the  ground  of  com- 
pliment will  hardly  be  maintained. 
But  is  not  the  Church  of  Ireland 
an  outlying  branch  of  the  Church 
of  England  ?  Yes  ;  and  when 
branches  from  yoxir  trees  extend 
too  far  upon  your  neighbour's  pro- 
perty they  are  apt  to  be  cut  down. 
SHghtly  to  change  the  similitude, 
the  Church  of  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  an  athlete, 
who  delivered  two  blows,  right  and 
left ;  the  one  to  Scotland,  the  other 
to  Ireland.  Scotland  staggered  for 
a  moment,  but  swiftly  ralHed,  and 
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succeeded  in  pinning  down  the  arm 
of  the  assailant  to  his  side.  Upon 
Ireland  the  blow  took  effect;  and 
not  until  now,  when  the  cause  of 
Ireland  has  become  the  cause  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  could  that  be 
done  for  the  Irirfi  which  the  Scotch 
did  for  themselves. 

All  this,  we  say,  is  plain  sailing  ; 
but  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
is  practically  complicated  with  that 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  an 
extent  which  we  have  not  yet 
realised.  Though  the  logical  iso- 
lation of  the  Church  of  Ireland  can 
be  justly  represented  as  complete, 
and  though  the  Church  of  England 
has  unquestionably  weapons  in  her 
armoury  which  are  not  available  in 
defence  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
there  has  been  an  invincible  ten- 
dency in  many  quarters  to  view  the 
two  institutions  conjointly,  and 
tacitly  or  expressly  to  decide  that 
the  destiny  of  the  one  will,  in 
essential  respects,  be  the  destiny  of 
the  other.  In  the  Irish  Church 
debates  of  last  session  the  Church 
of  Ireland  played,  in  reality,  a 
secondary  part.  The  Liberals,  in- 
deed, brought  their  logical  artillery 
to  bear  pretty  steadily  upon  it ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
Irish  lawyers  and  one  or  two  Irish 
bishops,  the  Tories  handed  it  po- 
litely aside,  and  threw  their  force 
into  a  defence  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  *  that 
graceful  impudence '  which  he  has 
eulogised  in  his  books,  and  that 
eye  to  hedging  which  was  judicious 
in  a  statesman  who  has  said,  with 
masterly  precision  and  unanswer- 
able truth,  that  the  Irish  Church 
is  one  of  those  institutions  which, 
if  Ireland  were  independent,  would 
be  removed  by  revolution, — ^made 
hardly  a  serious  reference  to  the 
Irish  Church,  but  treated  the  House 
to  edifying  dissertations  on  the 
*  establishment  principle,'  and  the 
august  association  of  religion  with 
authority.  The  Tory  Lords  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Tory 
Commons,  and  the  motley  crowd 


out  of  doors,  which  took  up  the  ciy 
of  *  No  Popery  ! '  linked  it  instinc- 
tively  with   *  Church    in  danger.' 
We  cannot  be  mistaken  in  deemiog 
this  consensus  of  the  Tory  autho- 
rities, heads  and  tails  alike,  signifi- 
cant.    The    snuffing  of   the  deer 
proves  that  there  is  something  in 
the  wind.     Liberal  debaters,  intent 
on  victory,  naturally  confined  them- 
selves  to    the  Irish   Church,  and 
could    truthfully  allege    that  the 
Irish  Church  alone  constituted  the 
question  in  hand.     But  the  laws  of 
debate  and  the  tactics  of  partisan 
warfare    cannot    be  permitted  to 
prescribe  limits  to  discussion  in  the 
open  forum  of  public  opinion ;  and 
the    Liberal    party  in  Parliament 
ought  not  to  be  too  timid  in  facing 
those  conclusions  which  are  arrived 
at  by  earnest  thinkers  whose  vision 
is  not  obscured  by  the  dust  flying 
so  thickly    in    the    parliamentary 
arena.     If  we  consult  the  annals  of 
the  Liberal  party,  we  shall  find  that 
hesitation    has    been   more  detri- 
mental to  its  fortunes  than  haste. 
Free  Trade  chirruping  in  the  lap 
of  Peel,  Household  Suffrage  crow- 
ing in  the  arms  of  Disraeli,  might 
suggest  doubts  as  to  the  expediency 
of  hastening  so  very  slowly.  What- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  legis- 
lation, thought  c€mnot  be  conducted 
piecemeal ;   it  is  not  possible  for 
Liberals  to  avoid  contemplating  the 
ecclesiastical  question  in  its  com- 
pleteness ;  and  to  us,  we  confess,  it 
seems  fair  that  the  Conservative 
party  and  the  country  in  general 
shotdd  have  an  approximately  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  principles  which 
Liberals  are  prepared  to  apply  in 
the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs generally.     For  our  own  part, 
we  speak  not  to  the  brief  of  any 
political  section,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavour, with  the  same  unpreten- 
tious ambition  of  merely  using  our 
eyes  which  has  guided  us  hitherto, 
to  push  on  with  this  discussion,  at 
least  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  conditions  of 
the  general  ecclesiastical  problem, 
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and  to  show  wbat  would,  in  sober 
&ct,  be  implied  bj  accepting  a 
vigorous  solution  of  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained 
is  the  basis  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject common  to  all  parties.  That 
basis  is  happily  well  defined;  nor 
does  it  detract  from  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  that  individual 
writers  are  found  to  take  up  in 
relation  to  it  a  position  of  their 
own.  It  may  be  the  vehement  con- 
viction of  an  ideologist  here  and 
there  that  the  religion  of  England, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  is 
an  obstruction  to  the  national  pro- 
gress, and  that  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  of  all  sects,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  endowed  and  un- 
endowed, is  pernicious.  As  solitary 
thinkers  in  a  period  of  great  intel- 
lectual activify,  those  who  speak 
thus  have  a  place ;  it  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  impossible  that  they 
may  one  day  persuade  the  nation  to 
adopt  their  views ;  but  until  they 
do  so,  their^  sphere  is  not  that  of 
the  practical  statesman.  They  may 
reflect  in  scomftil  surprise  upon  the 
circumstance  that  constituencies  do 
not  return  them  to  Parliament ;  but 
the  simple  fact  is,  that  they  have 
not  brought  up,  or  brought  down, 
the  nation  to  their  level.  The 
statesman,  in  virtue  of  his  calling 
as  a  man  of  action,  does  not  attempt 
to  change  the  fundamental  opinions 
of  the  people,  but  makes  it  his 
object  to  modify,  as  times  and  cir- 
cumstances require,  those  institu- 
tions in  which  the  beliefs  and 
feelings  of  a  vast  majority  in  the 
nation  have  found  embodiment. 
Practically  there  is  but  one  opinion 
entertained  by  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives touching  the  Christian 
religion,  as  professed  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  sole  and 
entire  question  in  dispute  is,  how  far 
it  may  be  nationally  advantageous 
to  modify  certain  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  the  religious  life  of 
the  country  makes  its  presence 
known.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  so   strongly  do  the  EngUsh 
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people  retain  their  ancient  charac- 
ter for  religion,  and  so  profoundly 
convinced  are  the  great  body  of 
citizens  that  the  guardianship  of 
domestic  morality  by  religion  con- 
duces to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
that  the  demonstration  respecting 
any  proposal  brought  forward  in 
connection  with  ecclesiastical  affairs 
that  it  must  strike  a  blow  at  Eng- 
land's religion,  would  be  fatal  to  its 
acceptance  either  by  Parliament  or 
by  the  public.  Such,  we  believe, 
are  the  limits  to  be  observed  in  dis- 
cussing this  question,  if  the  discus- 
sion of  it  is  to  be  of  any  practical 
value.  On  the  present  occasion 
we  explicitly  accept  them.  In  one 
word,  we  write  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  rehgion. . 

What  agitates  the  religious 
community  in  England  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Irish  Church  is  not 
so  much  the  question  of  disesta- 
blishment and  disendowment,  as 
the  question  of  how  the  change  is 
to  be  effected,  and  what  is  to  come 
next  and  next.  Is  no  Church  in 
Ireland  to  be  estabhshed  and  en- 
dowed, or  are  all  Churches  in  Ire- 
land  to  be  in  some  fiaint  sense 
established  and  to  some  meagre 
extent  endowed  ? 

The  plan  of  more  or  less  esta- 
blishing and  endowing  all  deno- 
minations has  an  infinite  charm  for 
some  minds.  It  is  that  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  statesmen  of 
Prance,  who  boast  that  their  conn- 
try  is  in  the  van  of  civilisation, 
and  who  cannot  be  said  to  be 
swaved  by  superstitious  motives. 
A  few  fervently  religious  people, 
and  not  a  few  people  who  are 
philosophically  indifferent  to  all 
religion,  combine  to  favour  it.  The 
fervently  religious  few  beheve  that 
religion  derives  immense  reinforce- 
ment from  being  shielded  and  fed  by 
the  State;  the  philosophically  in- 
different many,  that  civil  coercion 
and  civil  pay  temper  the  fires  of  re- 
ligious zeal,  tone  down  enthusiasm, 
and  render  ecclesiastical  institutions 
as  tolerable  to  philosophically  in- 
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dififerent  persons  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  possible  for  such 
institutions  to  he.  They  hold  that 
the  minister  of  religion,  of  what- 
ever sect,  or  faith,  or  Church,  is  in 
virtue  of  his  calling,  and  by  the 
law  of  his  being,  a  mischief  and  a 
danger;  that  the  strong  curb  of 
government  is  required  to  change 
him  from  a  noxious  to  a  benefi- 
cent influence ;  and  that,  if  not 
subject  to  the  laity  and  the  law, 
he  vnll  assuredly  become  the  op- 
pressor of  both.  Our  own  blissful 
national  Church,  instead  of  pre- 
senting the  spectacle  of  a  happy 
family,  where  Mr.  Maconochie  and 
Dr.  Colenso  have  room  to  indulge 
their  natural  instincts,  would,  in 
the  dire  event  contemplated,  be  a 
dungeon  dark  in  which  an  iron- 
sceptred  ghoul  called  Convocation 
would  grin  upon  its  captives.  The 
Sabbatarians  would  triumph,  the 
sincere  philosopher,  the  true  Liberal, 
the  lover  of  liberty  and  inquiry, 
would  be  proscribed  within  the 
realm  of  England.  The  tyranny 
would  at  last  become  unendurable. 
The  national  Church  would  be  split 
into  a  host  of  sects.  Each  sect 
would  mercilessly  lyrannise  over 
the  conscience  and  the  actions  of 
its  adherents.  To  end  all,  the 
Church  of  Bome,  *  with  its  mighty 
organisation,  its  persistent  dog- 
matism, its  unflinching  pretensions, 
and  its  relentless  grasp,  would 
stand  forth  contrasting,  unique, 
and  dominant,  amid  the  circum- 
ambient conflict  and  confusion, 
offering  shelter  to  weary  and  be- 
wildered victims,*  who  would  of 
course  take  shelter  in  its  bosom. 
These  eloquent  words  may  have 
recalled  to  readers  that  grand  style 
of  political  vaticination  which,  in 
the  outset  of  this  article,  we  placed 
in  comparison,  as  exhibited  by 
Lord  Stanley,  with  the  more  quiet 
and  prosaic  description  of  political 
prophesying  practised  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill.  It  is  really  a  pi^  that  the 
common  eye  cannot  see  any  of  the 
splendidly    terrible    things    which 


reveal  themselves  to  the  imaginatiye 
vision  of  this  inspired  Whig.  One 
is  tempted  to  resign  on^elf  to  the 
illusion  which  lus  foncy  creates, 
and  to  view  the  surrounding  pro- 
spect through  the  glare  of  his  rheto- 
rical frenzy.  The  ministers  of  ihe  . 
free  Churches  are  seen  driving  thdr 
slave-gangs  before  them,  bringing 
down  the  scorpion  whip  of  excom- 
munication ever  and  anon  upon 
writhing  shoulders.  A  groan  of 
agony  is  heard,  arising  from  tibe 
laity  of  those  Churches,  in  parti- 
cular from  the  laity  of  the  free 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland. 
Crowds  of  ftigitives  are  observed, 
hurrying  from  these  'regions  of 
sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
and  rest  can  never  come,'  towards 
the  gates  of  Eome ;  while,  fix)m  the 
consecrated  peace  and  Eden-like 
contentment  of  the  Anglican  esta- 
blishment, no  solitary  pilgrim  is 
allured  by  the  smile  of  the  scarlet 
enchantress. 

This  of  course  is  not  the  reality; 
but  is  it  not  much  more  startling, 
*  unique,'  and  theatrically  imposing 
than  the  reality?  The  reality  is 
that,  with  millions  of  English  and 
Scottish  laymen  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  *  sects,'  there  has  never 
become  audible  in  this  country  a 
complaint  or  a  misgiving  on  the 
score  of  ecclesiaatical  tyranny ;  and 
that  the  gains  of  Bome  from  the 
free  Churches  are  in  comparison 
with  those  from  the  Established 
Church  absolutely  inappreciable. 
Will  our  imaginative  artist  aUege 
that  the  felici^  and  freedom  of  tie 
free  Churches  in  the  United  King- 
dom are  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
Church  which  has  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  being  governed  by  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  ?  So 
be  it.  Let  him  look  then — ^if  one 
whose  phantasy  evokes  such  visions 
will  deign  to  look — to  America, 
Do  the  free  Churches  of  America- 
does  the  Episcopalian  Church  in 
the  United  States — desire  establish- 
ment or  endowment?  Do  philo- 
sophers, men  of  science,  and  iruB 
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Liberals,  tremble  in  the  great  Re- 
public under  the  frown  of  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny  ?  Does  the  Church 
of  Rome,  so  invitingly  *  relentless,' 
so  tenderly  *  unflinching,'  draw  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  West  to  her 

*  sheltering '  arms  ?  The  unadorned 
feet  is  that  no  instance  has  yet 
occurred,  either  inEngland,  America, 
or  elsewhere,  of  a  sect,  faith,  or 
Church,  which  has  once  become 
free,  either  regretting  its  emancipa- 
tion, or  asking  to  be  re-established 
and  re-endowed.  After  all,  it  is  not 
wise  and  manly — ^it  is  foolish  and 
nnmanly — to  put  the  absurdities  of 
a  fevered  fancy  in  the  place  of  sta- 
tistical data. 

*  It  is  not  a  paradise  of  enlight- 
ened opinion,  and  harmonious  free- 
dom, and  blissful  and  beneficent 
activity,  which  we  see  in  the  exist- 
ing Church  of  England.  Chronicle 
with  the  calmness  of  Mr.  Babbage 
or  his  machine  a  few  of  the  facts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  situation,  and 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  fit  them 
into  a  picture  of  Eden.  The  clerical 
members  of  the  happy  family  hate 
each  other  with  conscientious  in- 
tensity. Evangelical  and  Anglo- 
Gatholic  fight  with  the  ancient  and 
inborn  ferocity  of  natural  enemies, 
hardly  suspending  their  feud  for  a 
moment  to  unite  in  a  shriek  of 
horror  at  the  spectre  of  Dr.  Colenso, 
and  in  an  invocation  to  the  powers 
that  be  to  smite  the  heresiarch  on 
the  mouth.  Ever  and  anon  we 
learn  that  policemen  have  to  be 
employed  to  prevent  the  public  or- 
dinances of  religion  from  being  in- 
terrupted by  the  uproar  of  a  mob. 
Reverend  gentlemen  whose  favour- 
ite doctrine  is  that  Protestantism 
is  thinly  disguised  infidelity,  that 
Luther  was  a  *  perjured  monk,*  that 
the    Reformers    in    general    were 

*  utterly  unredeemed  villains,'  and 
that  the  Reformation  was  a  grand 
mistake,  preach  unforbidden  in 
Anglican  pulpits,  while  a  reverend 
Anglican  entering  a  Nonconformist 
pulpit  is  instantly  put  under  disci- 
pline   by    his     bishop.      Evening 


journalists  of  unimpassioned  senti- 
ments on  all  subjects,  and  peculiarly 
unimpassioned  on   the    subject  of 
religion,  nowise  unfavourable  to  the 
Church  of  England,  murmur  audi- 
bly at  the  prospect  of  the  eccle- 
siastical    establishment    becoming 
a    Roman  Catholic   establishment, 
*  under  an  alias.'     Morning  journa- 
lists, not  perhaps  so  cool  in  their 
habits  of  observation  as  the  evening 
journalists,  but  representing  with 
infallible   correctness   the  state   of 
feeling  among  average  Englishmen, 
ask  in  smcere  bewilderment  whether 
the  Church  of  England  is  Protestant 
or   Roman  Catholic.      *  Harmless  ' 
enthusiasts   descend,   by   grace    of 
the  patron  and  under  the  benign 
protection  of   the   Privy   Council, 
into  pulpits,  in  quiet,  unsuspecting, 
old-fashioned,    devout    neighbour- 
hoods.    Suddenly  the  good    con- 
fiding folks  are    horrified  by  the 
apparition  of  crosses  and  candles, 
altars  and  albs,  votive  flowers  and 
emblematic  banners,   and  all  that 
paraphernalia  of  Catholicism  which, 
from  their  infisincy,  it  has  been  with 
them  an  eleventh  commandment  to 
detest.     They  stare  in  amazement ; 
they  protest ;  the  harmless  enthu- 
siast has  the  sweet  exalting  con- 
sciousness of  incipient  martyrdom, 
and  glows  with  pious  gratitude  for 
being  permitted  the  honour  of  testi- 
fying by  act  as  well  as  word  against 
the    apostasies    of   Protestantism. 
Two  thirds  of  the  congregation  take 
flight.     The  harmless  man  ^oes  on 
his  way  rejoicing.     But  the  rude 
villagers,  belonging  as  they  Jo  to  a 
race  which,  if  not  brightly  intellec- 
tual, has  been  considered  ^  brave, 
proud,  and  high-spirited,  unaccus- 
tomed to  defeat,   to  shame,  or  to 
servitude,'  rally  for  a  moment  around 
their    parish    church.      A    leader 
and  hero  for  the  occasion  is  found 
in  the  person  of  a  reluctant .  but 
valiant   churchwarden.      Solemnly 
advancing  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
he  storms  the  citadel  of  the  ritualist, 
dismantles  the  altar,   and  retires. 
Pitiable  innocence  !    Child-like  ef- 
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frontery  !  The  clerical  martyr  could 
scatter  the  congregation  with  per- 
fect impunity,  but  the  lay  attempt 
at  retaliation  shows  that  his  an- 
gelic meekness  is  not  left  un- 
guarded by  weapons  less  heavenly 
than  those  of  prayer  and  fasting. 
The  misguided  churchwarden  is 
prosecuted,  condemned,  punished ; 
the  martyr  turns  up  the  whites  of 
his  eyes  in  renewed  fervours  of 
gratitude ;  and  the  congregation 
are  left  to  reflect  at  leisure  on  the 
paradisaical  felicity  vouchsafed  to 
English  Protestants  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council.  These 
unadorned  facts,  with  the  like  of 
which  we  might  fill  a  number  of 
this  Magazine,  may  be  tints  of 
Eden*s  beauty  and  samples  of 
Eden's  joy ;  but  they  somehow  do 
not  produce  content  in  England. 
They  lead  to  misapprehensions  on 
the  part  of  the  vulgar.  English 
shopkeepers  and  that  sort  of  people 
are  so  inveterately  stupid,  so  apt  to 
cling  to  their  old  notions  about 
having  a  Protestant  Church,  so 
obtuse  in  the  perception  of  distinc- 
tions which  refined  minds  can  draw, 
so  rough  and  ready  in  their  ideas  as 
to  the  fair  scope  of  toleration! 
They  mean  well,  poor  blockheads. 
They  are  tolerant  to  all  lengths  if 
they  only  can  be  got  to  see  that 
their  tolerance  is  frankly  asked. 
*  At  this  moment,'  says  a  pamphleteer 
who,  we  fear,  sympathises  with 
the  multitude  on  this  point,  but 
who  certainly  speaks  truly, — *at 
this  moment  policemen  are  required 
to  maintain  order  in  ritualist 
churches,  but  the  rudest  English- 
man will  interfere  with  no  man  in 
worshipping  his  God,  if  there  is 
nothing. ambiguous  in  his  position, 
and  if  every  one  can  see  him  to  be 
the  thing  he  calls  himself.  The 
sturdy  John  Bull  who  hoots  down 
what  he  affirms  to  be  a  Papist 
taking  the  nation's  money  in  a 
Protestant  pulpit  will  cast  his  coat 
to  defend  a  Mormon  preacher  set 
upon  by  a  bully  ! '  Fact. 

Imaginative    tableaux   of    State 


Church  Edens,  and  free  Church  in- 
quisitions, are  fine  things  for  poets^ 
philosophers,  and  the  like  high  per- 
sonages ;  but  the  statesman  is  a 
much  more  commonplace  function- 
ary, and  will  probably,  or  at  least 
ought  to,  prefer  facts  to  ideals.  Dis- 
appointment, exasperation,  amaze- 
ment, diffused  throughout  large 
classes  of  the  community,  incurable 
rioting  in  places  of  worship,  these 
are  phenomena  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  take  account  of;  and  how- 
ever beautiful  they  may  be  fix)m 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  he  cannot 
regard  as  quite  successful  the  eccle^ 
siastical  arrangements  which  pro- 
duce them.  On  the  other  hand, 
however  objectionable,  in  the  view 
of  imaginative  artists  or  philoso- 
phical cynics,  may  be  ttie  free 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  it  is  quite  sure  that  the 
statesman  can  find  no  fault  in  them. 
The  statesman  in  these  times  has 
stooped  from  his  altitudes,  and  no 
longer  racks  his  brain  to  secure  for 
the  nation  which  he  governs  access 
to  the  celestial  regions  and  the 
best  possible  advice  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  souls.  He  would  be 
thought  to  be  drunk  or  mad  if  he 
informed  Parliament  that  the  Bap- 
tists are  ruining  souls  because  thej 
do  not  sprinkle  infants,  or  th^ 
the  Independents  will  of  a  sure^ 
descend  into  the  bottomless  pit  for 
the  sin  of  rejecting  bishops.  These 
propositions  may  be  infallibly  cer- 
tain, but  they  do  not,  as  the  scientific 
people  say,  admit  of  verificatioa 
No  *  goblin  damned '  of  a  Dissenter 
can  be  summoned  to  give  evidence 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee. 
The  statesman  always  requires 
verification,  and  what  does  admit 
of  proof  is  that  the  doctrine  re- 
lating to  things  of  this  world,  to 
things  with  which  nations  in  these 
prosaic  times  are  concerned,  held 
by  Baptists,  Independents,  Presby- 
terians and  the  other  Churches  of 
the  Gentiles,  is  entirely  admirable 
and  salutary.  They  tell  people  not 
to  steal,  not  to  lie,  igt  to  hreak 
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their  marriage  vows,  not  to  culti- 
vate sedition  or  disloyalty,  to  fear 
God,  honour  the  king,  and  love  each 
other.  The  statesman  cannot  have 
a  particle  of  objection  to  all  this, 
and, — what  to  Archdeacon  Denison 
must  be  very  surprising,  if  not  in- 
credible,— he  finds  that  the  teaching 
of  these  things  by  Nonconformist 
pastors  has  much  the  same  effect 
upon  mere  unregenerate  youngsters 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  as  the 
teaching  of  Anglican  priests  has 
upon  boys  and  girls  who  have  had 
sin  washed  out  of  them,  and  holi- 
aess  washed  in,  by  the  regenerating 
water  of  baptism.  Wo  have  fallen 
on  prosaic  times,  and  the  scientific 
people  have  infected  public  men 
generally  with  their  matter-of-fact 
motions.  Seeing  only  with  the  two 
eyes  which  nature  has  given  him, 
the  statesman  cannot  but  perceive 
that  the  free  Churches  of  Great 
Britain  are  inspired  with  the  most 
ardent  loyalty  towards  her  Majesty 
and  the  constitution  ;  and  he  knows 
that,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  free  Churches  of  the 
commonwealth  contributed  on  a 
recent  occasion,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  agency  whatever,  more 
even  than  the  press,  to  raise  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
to  white  heat,  and  to  bear  the 
nation  through  an  unparalleled 
crisis  of  national  existence. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
our  intention  than  to  indite  a  pa- 
negyric upon  the  Nonconformist 
Churches,  or  to  maintain  that  the 
Episcopalian  form  of  Church  go- 
vernment is  one  whit  inferior  to 
any  other.  We  take  note  merely 
of  the  fact — to  recognise  which  as 
incontrovertible  is  a  necessity  for 
every  man  of  candid  intelligence — 
that,  for  every  purpose  which  ra- 
tional statesmen  have  to  consider, 
the  religion  which  maintains  itself 
is  in  the  present  day  just  as  valuable 
as  the  religion  which  is  maintained 
by  the  State. 

Really,  if  we  will  consider  it,  this 
is  a  little  secret  which  politicians 


might  think  worth  possessing.  Sup- 
pose it  were  discovered,  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  with  an  obviousness 
of  demonstration  which  the  meanest 
capacity,  once  it  was  explained, 
could  not  fail  to  apprehend,  that 
the  fighting  of  the  country  could 
be  done  for  nothing,  that  our  armies 
could  perform  their  duties  to  admi- 
ration and  yet  find  themselves  in 
bed,  board,  and  washing !  A  secret 
hardly  less  valuable  than  this  it  is  to 
know  that  the  religion  of  England 
can  be  most  vigorously  maintained 
without  costing  the  nation  one 
penny.  If  any  one  still  disputes 
this,  we  beg  to  remonstrate  with 
courteous  firmness,  and  to  ask 
how  he  can  be  so  unfair  and  un- 
generous towards  his  Episcopalian 
countrymen.  Is  he  not  ashamed  to 
insinuate  that  Episcopalians  are 
more  niggardly  or  less  pious  than 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists  ? 
Can  he  imagine  that  the  Church 
which  vaunts  unbroken  Apostolic 
succession  has  lost  the  power  of 
providing  for  the  necessities  of  her 
ministers  in  the  way  in  which,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  those  necessities 
were  provided  for  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  that  the  virtue  of  Chris- 
tian liberality,  which  beams  like  a 
jewelled  coronet  on  the  fair  brow  of 
the  early  Church,  has  fallen  from 
the  regenerate  Church  of  England  ? 
With  persons  who  would  thus  in- 
sult Episcopalian  Christians,  we 
have  no  sympathy  whatever.  We 
may,  no  doubt,  be  reminded  that 
the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  em- 
bracing a  large  majority  of  the 
Scottish  aristocracy  and  landed 
proprietors,  support  their  clergy 
with  exceptional  and  conspicuous 
inadequacy.  The  fact  is,  we  believe, 
indisputable  ;  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  conclude  from  one  fact,  even 
though  striking,  that  the  rich  are 
less  liberal  than  the  poor,  and  that 
the  Episcopalian  Church  of  England, 
with  members  who  count  their  acres 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  their 
pounds  by  the  million,  is  likely  to  be 
worse  maintained  than  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Chnrch  of  Ireland  and  the 
Primitive  Methodist  communion  of 
Wales.  The  Scottish  aristocracy 
are  rather  a  poor  lot.  Since  the 
days  of  the  Ragman's  EoU  and  their 
desertion  of  Wallace  in  the  wood  of 
Falkirk,  they  have  been  worth  less 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Scottish 
nation ;  and  Scotland  would  have 
had  her  back  broken  many  a  day  if 
she  had  not  had  stiffer  vertebrae  to 
depend  on  in  the  persons  of  her 
peasants  and  burghers,  than  she  had 
in  her  aristocrats.  Wealthy,  be- 
sides, as  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
Scotland  may  be  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  they 
are  not  so  wealthy  as  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land who,  indeed,  stand  forth  in  un- 
disputed pre-eminence,  the  richest 
portion  of  the  human  race.  On  the 
whole  then,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  assertion,  by  whomsoever 
made,  that  the  Episcopalians  of 
England  would  not  maintain  their 
clergy,  if  no  longer  the  official  ser- 
vants of  the  State,  as  well  as  they 
are  maintained  at  present,  is  a  mere 
wanton  insult  to  excellent  people. 

That  the  EngHsh  reHgion  which 
is  not  established  and  not  endowed 
is,  in  all  essential  respects,  as 
viewed  by  the  statesman,  of  equal 
value  with  the  English  religion 
which  the  nation  pays  for,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  being  quite  as  much  in 
favour  of  loyalty  and  morality  as 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  that  the  re- 
ligion which  is  paid  for  by  the 
nation  could  be  paid  for  without 
any  serious  inconvenience  by  those 
who  prefer  it,  and  the  nation's 
money  lefb  to  be  put  into  the  na- 
tion's pockets  ;  —  these  are  facts 
whose  simplicity,  neatness,  and  ab- 
solute ceHainty  are  pleasing  to  the 
well  regulated  and  patriotic  mind. 
The  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  managed  by  com- 
missioners conversant  with  business, 
have  been  calculated  on  good 
grounds  to  be  able  to  yield  nine 
milHons  sterling  per  annum.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  men 


who  scream  and  shriek,  but  veiy  few 
men  who  now  deHberately  say,  that 
the  nation  cannot  do  >vith  this 
money  what  it  pleases.  We  honour 
the  dead  very  highly,  but  'the 
living,  the  living,  they  shall  praise 
Thee  ! '  was  the  cry  of  a  prophet  of 
the  true  God ;  and  it  is  the  Mth 
only  of  savages  that  the  eyes  of 
their  ancestors  look  down  with 
changeless  petrifying  gaze  upon  the 
present.  That  eternal  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  upon  a  people 
because  a  past  generation  was  not 
pretematurally  wise,  and  did  not 
anticipate  the  circumstances  of 
another  age,  is  not  a  thesis  which 
can  be  intelligently  defended. 

Of  the  sacrilege  of  applying 
money  intended  to  maintain  clergy- 
men to  national  purposes,  the  Lords 
said  a  great  deal  in  their  debate  on 
the  Irish  Church ;  and  they  were  the 
very  men  to  do  the  subject  justice, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  know  better 
than  any  of  us  the  consequences  of 
that  particular  sin  which  consists 
in  appropriating  to  secular  uses, 
funds  originally  intended  to  main- 
tain clergymen.  That  those  conse- 
quences have  not  been  deadly  in  a 
physical  sense,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  their  lordships  have  still 
the  enjoyment  of  their  estates,  and 
that  we  have  the  benefit  of  their 
lordships'  eloquence,  logic,  and  piety ; 
and  if  Mr.  Disraeli,  whose  autho- 
rity on  nice  points  of  theological 
casuistry  is,  we  should  hope,  unim- 
peachable, is  right  in  his  opinion 
that  a  good  digestion  is  the  fruit  of 
a  good  conscience,  we  may  oonolnde 
that  the  sacrilege,  which  unques- 
tionably lies  at  the  door  of  their 
lordships'  order,  does  not  excru- 
ciate their  minds. 

Of  course,  there  are  altitudes  of 
devout  reasoning  conneeted  with 
this  subject  to  which  we,  confessedly 
mere  pedestrians  and  dealers  wi<^ 
plain  fact,  cannot  pretend  to  rise. 
The  association  of  authority  wiA 
religion  is  a  superb  idea,  and  when 
done  justice  to  by  the  statesman- 
divine  who  wrote  Ixion^  PopafMh 
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and  the  Infernal  Marriage,  can 
hardly  fail  to  thrill  and  exalt  the 
sonl.  But  that  tendency  to  re- 
duce abstractions  to  realities,  and 
to  tranislate  ideal  CTandeurs  into 
actual  facts,  with  which  those  fin- 
gering knaves,  the  scientific  people, 
have  tainted  the  age,  will  steal  over 
us  ;  and  if  we  yield  to  it,  the  effect 
of  Mr.  DisraeU's  grandeurs  is  in  this 
instance  not  so  impressive.  The  as- 
sociation of  religion  with  authority 
in  England  means  the  regulation 
of  AngHcan  doctrine  by  Lord  West- 
bury,  or  the  appointment  of  Angli- 
can bishops  by  Mr.  DisraeU ;  the 
furious  contending  of  ecclesiastics 
in  the  law  courts,  with  interminable 
babblement  of  lawyers  in  order  to 
show  what  AngUcan  clergymen  have 
a  right  to  preach ;  the  dismantling 
of  churches  by  churchwardens ;  the 
irritation  almost  to  frenzy  of  the 
populace,  by  having  it  thrust  in 
their  teeth  and  eyes  by  *  harmless 
enthusiasts'  like  Mr.  Macouochie, 
acnd  volunteer  scare-crows  like  Mr. 
Lyne,  that  the  Established  Church 
is  Roman  Catholic;  pompous 
speechifying  of  the  peers  of  Eng- 
land on  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
Britain's  proud  senate  converted 
into  a  conclave  of  man  milliners,  to 
consider  what  tags  and  tippets, 
what  buttons  and  ribbons  clergy- 
men shAll  wear,  and  to  decide — or 
to  fidl  in  deciding,  for  hitherto  the 
mighty  problem  has  defied  their 
atrengil^ — ^whether  the  two  candles 
shall  or  shall  not  be  Ht.  This,  in 
literal  Teracity,  is  the  canvas  of 
which  Mr.  Disraeli's  sublime  pero- 
ration on  the  marriage  of  authority 
and  religion  was  the  paint.  To 
ic^rmiDSbief  this  association  is  what 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  trembling 
fit  of  most  respectable,  because 
quite  sincere  and  pious  alarm,  would 
call  national  apostasy.  What  apos- 
tate reasoners  propose  ta  substi^ 
tate  for  this  association,  is  a  uni- 
versal alliance  between  the  wor- 
shippers of  Ood  of  every  name  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  realm ;  an  alliance 


cemented,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
protection,  the  respect,  the  coun- 
tenance, which  the  worship  of  God 
ought  to  receive  from  authority  in 
all  rightly  constituted  States,  and 
expressed,  on  the  other,  in  unani- 
mous loyalty  to  the  throne,  cordial 
support  of  the  laws,  and  hearty 
maintenance  of  domestic  morals  and 
public  virtue.  A  company  of  free 
Churches  kneeling  round  the  throne, 
Ufting  hands  of  prayer  to  God  for 
the  welfare  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
kingdom,  as  the  free  Churches  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  do 
at  Qie  present  moment ;  this,  in  the 
view  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  would  be 
national  apostasy;  this  would  bring 
down  upon  us  the  wrath  of  God ; 
while  the  infinitude  of  confiisions 
and  disorders  at  which  we  have 
glanced,  the  spectacle  of  a  state  of 
ecclesiastical  anarchy  unexampled 
in  the  planet,  is  believed  by  his 
lordship  to  be,  in  comparison,  well 
pleasing  to  the  Creator !  Had 
Shakespeare  ever  dared  to  attribute 
to  an  imaginary  character  so  as- 
tounding a  contravention  of  all 
reason  and  all  truth,  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  would  have  been 
called  in  question. 

It  is  curiously  interesting  to  find, 
as  you  cannot  help  doing  if  you 
will  carefdlly  reflect,  that,  by  the 
simple  process  of  applying  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  every  evil  which 
now  afflicts  ecclesiastical  England 
would  be  removed,  and  that  not  one 
evil  appreciable  by  sober-minded 
men  would  be  occasioned.  A  free 
Episcopalian  Church,  or,  if  you  will, 
ten  free  Episcopalian  Churches, 
could  not  possibly  do  harm  in  Eng- 
land, any  more  than  fre^  Baptist 
or  Independent  Churches.  Not 
one  prayer  less  would  ascend  to 
heaven.  Not  one  sermon  less  would 
be  preached  on  earth.  Ritualists, 
Colensoites,  Evangelicals,  would  be 
as  unmolested  as  Roman  Catholics 
and  Unitarians  now  are,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  Church-rioting,  a  disgrace 
for  which  our  Parliament  and  Go- 
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vemment  deserve  the  scorn  of  the 
civilised  world,  would  be  for  ever  at 
an  end  in  England.  No  hardship 
would  be  endured.  The  change 
would  be  gradual ;  spread  over  the 
life-time  of  the  present  incumbents, 
easily  and  amply  prepared  for.  The 
machinery  of  a  sustentation  fund 
would  meet  every  emergency. 
Dukes  and  earls,  unless  the  effect 
of  the  regenerating  laver  is  quite 
dried  out  of  them,  could  spare  a 
few  hundreds  per  annum  from  their 
wine  account,  their  hunting  ac- 
count, their  cigar  account,  to  main- 
tain those  ministering  to  them  in 
spiritual  things.  The  practice  of 
Christian  liberality  in  tiie  precise 
way  in  which  it  was  practised  by 
those  Christians  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  New  Testament,  would  be  of 
unspeakable  benefit  to  their  lord- 
ships' morals. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  you  look 
.«t  the  ecclesiastical  difficulty  from 
ihe  point  of  view  of  positive  Parlia- 
mentary action,  you  perceive  its 
solution  to  be  utterly  hopeless. 
Parliament  consists  of  a  mixed  mul- 
titude of  men  of  all  creeds  and  no 
creed,  totally  incapable  of  dealing 
with  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  ecclesiastical 
dress,  or  any  other  ecclesiastical 
matter.  Can  such  a  multitude  put 
the  Church  of  England  right? 
Judging  by  the  analogy  of  the  past, 
the  most  enthusiastic  Erastian  can- 
not maintain  that  the  great  candle 
controversy  will  be  arranged  before 
the  lapse  of  a  century ;  and  the 
candle  controversy  is  nothing  to 
what  Parliament  has  to  do  before 
it  gets  to  Dr.  Colenso,  Mr.  Bennet 
of  Frome,  and  the  last  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  Time,  of  course,  is 
unlimited,  and  one  would  like  to 
have  faith  in  the  institutions  of 
one's  country ;  it  is  not  mathema- 
tically impossible  that  the  British 
Parliament  may,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  cure  the  disorders  of  the 
Church;  but  we  back  the  globi- 
germa  insect  engaged,  Mr. -Huxley 
tells  us,  in  filling  up  the  Atlantic 


at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  feet  in  a 
thousand  years,  to  build  a  fine, 
dry,  chalk  road  between  England 
and  America  first.  By  the  simple 
method  of  bidding  the  ecclesiastical 
gentlemen  manage  their  own  affairs, 
the  wars  of  the  Church  would,  in 
so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned, 
cease  to  exist.  The  giant  of  eccle- 
siastical anarchy  makes  a  fiightfnl 
hullabaloo,  and  is, an  infiinite  smd 
appalling  nuisance.  All  the  armies 
of  Israel  can  do  nothing  to  settle 
him;  but  adopt  the  right  method, 
and,  in  two  seconds,  he  will  lie 
prostrate,  beautiful  in  death.  *  Fling 
but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies.' 

Might  not  the  Church  go  free  and 
keep  the  money  also  ?  Hardly.  An 
immense  corporation  endowed  with 
millions  per  annum  by  the  State 
would  be  dangerous.  A  free  Church 
cannot  become  tyrannical  wh^ 
maintained  by  its  congregations;  but 
ecclesiastics  with  nine  millions  to 
make  them  superior  to  the  influences 
of  the  people,  might  erect  a  spiritoal 
despotism  which  would  be  no  meio 
phantasm.  The  Church  does  not 
want  the  money.  She  has  the 
richest  membership  in  the  world, 
and  the  experience  of  fifty  Churches 
proves,  that  there  is  no  conceivable 
Church  membership  so  poor  as  to 
be  unable,  or  so  l^e  as  to  be  un- 
willing, to  maintain  a  clergy.  The 
nation  does  want  the  money.  The 
amount  of  the  expenditure  is 
stupendous ;  the  weight  of  the  tax- 
ation is  crushing ;  all  conscientions 
statesmen,  all  intelligent  men,  are 
awaking  to  the  duty  of  lowering 
the  debt;  and  nothing  is  wanted 
except  cash  in  hand,  to  be  used  as 
financiers  know  how  to  use  it»  in 
order  to  inaugurate  a  process  by 
which  that  enormous  item  in  the 
budget  which  is  due  to  the  national 
debt  may  be  reduced  one  third  or 
one  half,  and  relief  thus  brought  to 
every  man  of  narrow  means  within 
the  United  Kin^om.  If  we  conld 
succeed  but  a  httle  in  clearing  our 
minds  of  cant,  we  would  discern  in 
this  an  application  of  ecclesiastical 
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revenues  as  proper  and  as  religious 
as  David's  appropriation  of  the 
sliew-bread  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  men.  When  a  State  gives 
money  to  an  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion, it  is  almost  sure  to  injure  in- 
stead of  promoting  the  cause  of 
religion;  but  the  State  which  lowers 
its  taxation  gives  an  impetus  to  in- 
dustry and  to  enterprise  throughout 
all  its  borders,  and  increases  the 
liappiness  of  myriads  of  famiHes. 

In  these  views  we  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  anticipated  the  tlunk- 
ing  of  resolute  and  devout  men  upon 
this  question.  On  the  whole,  it 
must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that 
the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
Church  of  England  in  relation  to 
the  approaching  crisis  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs  has  been  fitted  to 
inspire  observers  with  respect  and 
admiration.  There  has  no  doubt 
been  a  large  amount  of  inarticulate 
shouting  and  screaming ;  the  cry 
of  *  No  Popery  ! '  has  been  wildly 
absurd  and  wickedly  intolerant ; 
the  lucubrations  of  Evangelical  doc- 
tors of  divinity  on  canon  law  have 
been  pitiful.  But  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  feeling  of 
honour  on  the  part  of  the  Anglican 
communion  in  standing  by  a  little 
brother  in  his  hour  of  trial,  and  it 
is  ^e  nature  of  those  professionally 
connected  with  great  institutions 
to  dread  all  change.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  also,  there  has  been  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  those 
who  have  exclaimed  fiercely  against 
the  Irish  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  all  that  it  may  portend,  have 
represented  the  lower  section  of 
Anglican  intellect.  The  men  of  real 
power  in  the  Church,  the  men  who 
liaye  not  been  outstripped  in  the  in- 
tellectual advance  of  the  age,  the 
Poseys,  the  Vaughans,  the  Ellicotts, 
the'  Alfords — alas  that  we  cannot 
add  the  Dean  of  Westminster — ^have 
exhibited  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the 
Church  and  in  the  strength  of  her 
hold  on  the  people,  and  have  be- 
lieved that  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  will  not  bo  neces- 


sarily calamitous  either  in  Ireland 
or  in  England. 

The  immediate  business  of  the 
Liberal  party  is  with  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  The  main  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed  is  that  of 
not  doing  the  work  thoroughly 
and  of  preparing  complications  and 
difficulties  by  bungling  schemes  of 
compromise.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  party  will,  we  think, 
decide  absolutely  against  any  pro- 
ject of  general  endowment,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone, 
knowing  as  a  financier  and  as  a 
statesman  the  hedge  of  thorns 
which  continental  governments 
have  planted  in  their  own  way  by 
taking  upon  them  the  maintenance 
of  religious  denominations,  will  see  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  put  all  such  plans 
aside.  The  best  method  will,  we  be- 
lieve, be  to  avoid  for  the  present  any 
express  application  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Church,  but  to  commit 
the  management  of  them  to  com- 
missioners to  be  directed  in  their 
use  by  Parliament.  Were  the  bene- 
fices valued  at  their  average  amount 
for  the  last  ten  years,  incumbents 
might  be  paid  this  sum  annually  by 
the  commissioners  until  their  death, 
the  Church  might  at  once  become 
free  and  self-governing,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  revenues,  gradually 
falling  in,  might  be  determined, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Parliament. 
To  declare  absolutely  that  they  shall 
be  applied  in  Ireland,  if  the  step 
was  necessary  to  obviate  miscon- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  Irish, 
might  be  wise  for  the  Legislature ; 
but  as  the  principle  of  the  Liberal 
policy  towards  Ireland  in  this  whole 
matter  is  to  treat  her  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
perfectly  right  way  would  be  to 
throw  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues into  an  imperial  fund,  to  be 
expended,  with  possible  and  not 
inconsiderable  augmentations,  for 
the  benefit  alike  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  through  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  national  burdens.  I^ 
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TBDE  lady  Chandraprablia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Raja  Snbichar,  was 
a  particularly  beautiful  girl,  and 
marriageable  withal.  One  day  as 
Vasanta,  the  Spring,  began  to  assert 
its  reign  over  the  world,  animate 
and  inanimate,  she  went  accom- 
panied by  her  young  friends  and 
companions  to  stroll  about  her 
father's  pleasure  garden. 

The  fair  troop  wandered  through 
sombre  groves,  where  the  dark  ta- 
mala  tree  entwined  its  branches 
with  the  pale  green  foliage  of  the 
nim,  and  the  pippal's  domes  of 
quivering  leaves  contrasted  with 
the  colunmar  aisles  of  the  banyan 
fig.  They  admired  the  old  monarchs 
of  the  forest,  bearded  to  the  waist 
with  hangings  of  moss,  the  flowing 
creepers  delicately  climbing  from 
the  lower  branches  to  the  topmost 
shoots,  and  the  cordage  of  Uianas 
stretching  from  trunk  to  trunk  like 
bridges  for  the  monkeys  to  pass 
over.  Then  they  issued  into  a  clear 
space  dotted  with  asokas  bearing 
rich  crimson  flowers,  cliterias  of 
azure  blue,  madhavis  exhibiting 
petals  virgin  white  as  the  snows  on 
Himalaya,  and  jasmines  raining 
showers  of  perfumed  blossoms  upon 
the  grateful  earth.  They  could  not 
sufficiently  praise  the  tall  and  grace- 
ful sfcem  of  the  arrowy  areca,  con- 
trasting with  the  solid  pyramid  of 
the  cypress,  and  the  more  masculine 
statiure  of  the  palm.  Now  they 
lingered  in  the  trelHsed  walks 
closely  covered  over  with  vines  and 
creepers;  then  they  stopped  to 
gather  the  golden  bloom  weighing 


down  the  mango  boughs,  and  to 
smell  the  highly  scented  flowers 
that  hung  from  the  green  fretwork 
of  the  chambela. 

It  was  spring,  I  have  said.  The 
air  was  still  except  when  broken  by 
the  hum  of  the  large  black  bramra 
bee,  as  he  pHed  his  task  amidst  tk 
red  and  orange  flowers  of  the  dak, 
and  by  the  gushings  of  many  waters 
that  made  music  as  they  coursed 
down  their  stuccoed  channels  be- 
tween borders  of  many  coloured 
poppies  and  beds  of  various  flowers. 
From  time  to  time  the  dulcet  note 
of  the  kokila  bird,  and  the  hoarse 
plaint  of  the  turtle  dove  hid  deq> 
in  her  leafy  bower,  attracted  eveiy 
ear  and  thrilled  every  heart.  The 
south  wind,  *  breeze  of  the  south,^ 
the  friend  of  love  and  spring,'  blew 
with  a  voluptuous  warmth,  for  rain 
clouds  canopied  the  earth,  and  the 
breath  of  the  nardssus,  the  rose,  and 
the  citron,  teemed  with  a  languid 
fragrance. 

The  charms  of  the  season  affected 
all  the  damsels.  They  amused  them- 
selves in  their  privacy  with  prfting 
blossoms  at  one  another,  nmning^ 
races  down  the  smooth  broad  ifleys, 
mounting  the  silken  swings  M^ 
hung  between  the  orange  trees,  em- 
bracing one  another,  and  at  timtf 
trying  to  push  the  butt  of  the  p«riy 
into  the  fish  pond.  Perhaps  the 
liveliest  of  all  was  the  lady  Ohan- 
draprabha,  who  on  account  of  h«r 
rank  could  pelt  and  push  all  the 
others,  without  fear  of  being  pelted 
and  pushed  in  return. 

It  so  happened  before  the  at- 


*  In  Hindostan,  it  is  the  prevailing  wind  of  the  hot  weath^ 
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tendants  had  bad  time  to  secnre 
privacy  for  the  princess  and  her 
women,  that  Manaswi,  a  very  hand- 
some youth,  a  Brahman's  son,  had 
wandered  without  malicious  inten- 
tion into  the  garden.  Fatigued  with 
walking,  and  finding  a  cool  shady 
place  beneath  a  tree,  be  had  lain 
down  there,  and  bad  gone  to  sleep, 
and  had  not  been  observed  by  any 
of  the  king's  people.  He  was  still 
sleeping  when  the  princess  and  her 
companions  were  playing  together. 
Presently  Chandraprabha,  weary 
of  sport,  left  her  friends,  and  singing 
a  lively  air  tripped  up  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  sxmimer  house. 
Aroused  by  the  sound  of  her  ad- 
vancing footsteps  Manaswi  sat  up, 
and  the  princess  seeing  a  strange 
man  started.  But  their  eyes  had 
met  and  both  were  subdued  by  love, 
love  vulgarly  called  *love  at  first 
sight.' 

*  Nonsense!'  exclaimed  the  war- 
rior king,  testily,  *  I  can  never  be- 
hove in  that  freak  of  Kama  Deva.' 
He  spoke  feelingly,  for  the  thing 
bad  happened  to  lumself  more  than 
once,  and  on  no  occasion  had  it 
turned  out  well. 

^But  there  is  such  a  thing,  0 
raja,  as  love  at  first  sight,'  objected 
the  Baital,  speaking  dogmatically. 

*  Then  perhaps  thou  canst  account 
for  it,  dead  one,'  growled  the  mon- 
arch, surlily. 

'  I  have  no  reason  to  do  so,  O 
Vikram,'  retorted  the  Vampire, 
'  when  you  men  have  already  done 
it.  Listen,  then,  to  the  words  of 
the  wise.  In  the  olden  time,  one  of 
your  great  philosophers  invented  a 
fluid  pervading  all  matter,  strongly 
self-repulsive  like  the  steam  of  a 
brass  pot,  and  widely  spreading 
like  the  breath  of  scandal.  The  re- 
pnlsiveness,  however,  according  to 
that  wise  man,  is  greatly  modified 
by  its  second  property,  namely,  an 
energetic  attraction  or  adhesion  to 
all  material  bodies.      Thus  every 


substance  contains  a  part,  more  or 
less,  of  this  fluid,  pervading  it 
throughout,  and  strongly  bound  to 
each  component  atom.  He  called 
it  "  Ambericity,"  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  as  it  has  no  connection  with 
amber,  and  he  described  it  as  an 
imponderable,  which,  meaning  that 
it  could  not  be  weighed,  gives  a 
very  accurate  and  satisfactory  idea 
of  its  nature. 

*Now,  said  that  philosopher, 
whenever  two  bodies  containing 
that  unweighable  substance  in  un- 
equal proportions  happen  to  meet,  a 
current  of  imponderable  passes  from 
one  to  the  other  producing  a  kind 
of  attraction  and  tending  to  adhere. 
The  operation  takes  place  instanta- 
neously when  the  force  is  strong 
and  much  condensed.  Thus  the  * 
vulgar,  who  call  things  after  their 
effects  and  not  from  their  causes, 
term  the  action  of  this  imponderable 
love  at  first  sight :  the  wise  define 
it  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  ambericity. 
As  regards  my  own  opinion  about 
the  matter,  I  have  long  ago  told  it 
to  you,  0  Vikram  !     Silliness.' 

'  Either  hold  your  tongue,  fellow, 
or  go  on  with  your  story,'  cried  the 
raja,  wearied  out  by  so  many 
words  that  had  no  manner  of  sense. 

Well!  the  effect  of  the  first 
glance  was  that  Manaswi,  the 
Brahman's  son,  fell  back  in  a  swoon 
and  remained  senseless  upon  the 
ground  where  he  had  been  sitting ; 
and  the  raja's  daughter  began  to 
tremble  upon  her  feet,  and  presently 
dropped  unconscious  upon  the  floor 
of  the  summer  house.  Shortly 
after  this  she  was  found  by  her 
companions  and  attendants,  who, 
quickly  taking  her  up  in  their  arms 
and  supporting  her  into  a  litter, 
conveyed  her  home. 

Mauaswi,  the  Brahman's  son, 
was  so  completely  overcome,  that 
he  lay  there  dead  to  everything. 
Just  then  the  learned,  deeply  read, 
and  purblind  pandits  ^  Muldev  and 


'  Savants,  sages. 
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Shashi  by  name,  strayed  into  the 
^rden,  and  stumbled  upon  tho 
body. 

*  Friend,'  said  Muldev,  *  how 
came  this  youth  thus  to  fall  sense- 
less on  the  ground  ?  ' 

'  Man,'  replied  Shashi,  *  doubtless 
some  damsel  has  shot  forth  the 
arrows  of  her  glances  from  the  bow 
of  her  eyebrows,  and  thence  he  has 
become  insensible !  * 

*  We  must  lift  him  up  then,'  said 
Muldev  the  benevolent. 

'What  need  is  there  to  raise 
him  ? '  asked  Shashi  tho  misanthrope 
by  way  of  reply. 

Muldev,  however,  would  not 
listen  to  these  words.  He  ran  to 
the  pond  hard  by,  soaked  the  end 
of  his  waistcloth  in  water,  sprinkled 
it  over  the  young  Brahman,  raised 
him  from  tho  ground, and  placed  him 
sitting  against  the  wall.  And  per- 
ceiving, when  he  came  to  himself, 
that  his  sickness  was  rather  of  the 
soul  than  the  body,  the  old  men 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  in 
that  plight. 

'We  should  tell  our  griefs,' 
answered  Manaswi,  *  only  to  those 
who  will  relieve  us !  What  is  the 
use  of  communicating  them  to 
those  who,  when  they  have  heard, 
cannot  help  us?  What  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  empty  pity  or  by  the 
useless  condolence  of  men  in  ge- 
neral?' 

The  pandits,  however,  by  friendly 
looks  and  words,  presently  per- 
suaded him  to  break  silence,  when 
lie  said,  '  A  certain  princess  entered 
this  summer  house,  and  from  the 
sight  of  her,  I  have  fallen  into  this 
state.  If  I  can  obtain  her,  I  shall 
live :  if  not,  I  must  die.' 

*  Come  with  me,  young  man  ! ' 
said  Muldev  the  benevolent ;  *  I  will 
use  every  endeavour  to  obtain  her, 
and  if  I  do  not  succeed,  I  will  make 
thee  wealthy  and  independent  of 
the  world.' 

Manaswi  rejoined,  *  The  Deity,  in 
his  beneficence,  has  created  many 
jewels  in  this  world,  but  the  pearl, 


woman,  is  chiefest  of  all ;  and  for 
her  sake  only  does  man  desire 
wealth.  What  are  riches  to  one 
who  has  abandoned  his  wife? 
What  are  they  who  do  not  possess 
beautiful  wives  ?  they  are  but  beings 
inferior  to  the  beasts!  wealth  is 
the  fruit  of  virtue ;  ease  of  wealth ; 
a  wife  of  ease.  And  where  no  wife 
is,  how  can  there  be  happiness?' 
And  the  enamoured  youth  rambled 
on  in  this  way,  curious  to  us,  "Raja 
Vikram,  but  perhaps  natural  enough 
in  a  Brahman's  son  suffering  under 
that  endemic  malady — determina- 
tion to  marry. 

*  Whatever  thou  mayest  desire,' 
said  Muldev,  *  shall  by  the  blessing 
of  heaven  be  given  to  thee.' 

Manaswi  implored  him.  saying 
most  pathetically,  *  O  pandit,  be- 
stow then  that  damsel  upon  me ! ' 

Muldev  promised  to  do  so,  and 
having  comforted  the  youth  led  him 
to  his  own  house.  Then  he  wel- 
comed him  poHtely,  seated  him  upon 
the  carpet,  and  left  him  for  a  few 
minutes  promising  to  return.  When 
he  reappeared,  he  held  in  his  hand 
two  little  balls  or  pills,  and  showing 
them  to  Manaswi,  he  explained  their 
virtues  as  follows : 

*  There  is  in  our  house  an  here- 
ditaiy  secret,  by  means  of  which  I 
try  to  promote  the  weal  of  hu- 
manity. But  in  all  cases  my  success 
depends  mainly  upon  the  purity 
and  the  heartwholeness  of  those 
that  seek  my  aid.  If  thou  place 
this  in  thy  mouth,  thou  shalt  be 
changed  into  a  damsel  twelve  years 
old,  and  when  thou  withdrawest 
it  again,  thou  shalt  again  recover 
thine  original  form.  Beware,  how- 
ever, that  thou  use  the  power  for 
none  but  a  good  purpose ;  other- 
wise some  great  calamity  will  befall 
thee.  Therefore,  take  counsel  of 
thyself  before  undertaking  this 
trial ! ' 

What  lover,  O  warrior  king 
Vikram,  would  have  hesitated  under 
such  circumstances,  to  assure  Uie 
pandit  that  he  was  the  most  in- 
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nocent,  earnest  and  well-intentioned 
being  in  the  Three  Worlds  ? 

The  Brahman's  son,  at  least,  lost 
no  time  in  so  doing.  Hence  the 
simple-minded  philosopher  put  one 
of  the  pills  into  the  young  man's 
mouth,  warning  him  on  no  account 
to  swallow  it,  and  took  tlie  other 
into  his  own  mouth.  Upon  which 
Manaswi  became  a  sprightly  young 
maid,  and  Muldev  was  changed 
to  a  reverend  and  decrepid  senior, 
not  less  than  eighty  years  old. 

Thus  transformed,  the  twain 
walked  up  to  the  palace  of  the 
BAJa  Subichar,  and  stood  for  a  while 
to  admire  the  gate.  Then  passing 
through  seven  courts,  beautiful  as 
the  Paradise  of  Indra,  they  entered, 
unannounced,  as  became  the  priestly 
dignity,  a  haJl,  where  surrounded 
by  his  courtiers  sat  the  ruler.  The 
latter  seeing  the  holy  Brahman 
under  the  roof,  rose  up,  made  the 
customary  humble  salutation,  and 
taking  their  right  hands,  led  what 
appeared  to  be  the  father  and 
daughter  to  appropriate  seats. 
Upon  which  Muldev  having  recited 
a  verse,  bestowed  upon  the  raja  a 
blessing  whose  beauty  has  been  dif- 
fused over  the  Three  Worlds. 

*  May  that  Deity  ^  who  as  a  man- 
mkin  deceived  the  great  king  Bali, 
who  as  a  hero,  with  a  monkey-host, 
bridged  the  Salt  Sea,  who  as  a 
shepherd  lifted  up  the  mountain 
Gobarddhan  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  by  it  saved  the  cowherds 
and  cowhordesses  from  the  thunders 
of  heaven — may  that  Deity  be  thy 
protector ! ' 

Having  heard  and  marvelled  at 
this  display  of  eloquence,  the  raja 


inquired,  *  Whence  has  your  holinesa 
come  ?  * 

*My  country,'  replied  Mulder, 
*  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  great 
mother  Ganges,  and  there  too  my 
dwelling  is.  I  travelled  to  a  distant 
land,  and  having  found  in  thi» 
maiden  a  worthy  wife  for  my  son, 
I  straightway  returned  homewards. 
Meanwhile  a  famine  had  laid  waste 
our  village,  and  my  wife  and  my 
son  have  fled,  I  know  not  where. 
Encumbered  with  this  damsel  how 
can  I  wander  about  seeking  them  P 
Hearing  the  name  of  a  pious  and 
generous  ruler,  I  said  to  myself,  "  I 
will  leave  her  under  his  charge  until 
my  return."  Be  pleased  to  take 
great  care  of  her.' 

For  a  minute  the  i^'a  sat 
thoughtful  and  silent.  He  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  Brahman's 
perfect  compliment.  But  he  could 
not  hide  from  himself  that  he  was 
placed  between  two  difficulties :  one 
the  charge  of  a  beautiful  young 
girl,  with  pouting  lips  and  so^ 
speech,  roguish  eyes;  the  other  a 
priestly  curse  upon  himself  and  his 
kingdom.  He  thought,  however, 
refrisal  the  more  dangerous :  so  he 
raised  his  face  and  exclaimed,  'O 
produce  of  Brahma's  head,^  I  will 
do  what  your  highness  has  desired 
of  me.' 

Upon  which  the  Brahman,  afber 
delivering  a  benediction  of  adieu, 
almost  as  beautiful  and  spirit- 
stirring  as  that  with  which  he  had 
presented  himself,  took  the  betel- 
leaf'  and  went  his  ways. 

Then  the  raja  sent  for  hia 
daughter  Chandraprabha  and  said 
to    her,     'This     is    the    affianced 


'  Vishnu,  as  a  dwarf,  sank  down  into  and  secured  in  the  lower  regions  the  Raja  Bali^ 
who  by  his  piety  and  prayerfulness  was  subverting  the  reign  of  the  lesser  gods;  aa- 
Kamachandra  he  built  a  bridge  between  Lanka  (Ceylon)  and  the  main  land ;  and  a» 
Krishna  he  defended,  by  holding  up  a  hill  as  an  umbrella  for  them,  his  friends  the^ 
shepherds  and  shepheidesses  from  the  thunders  of  Indra,  whose  worship  they  had 
neglected. 

'  The  priestly  caste  sprang,  as  has  been  said,  from  the  noblest  part  of  the  Demi> 
nrgus ;  the  three  others  from  lower  members. 

'  A  chew  of  betel  leaf  and  spices  is  offered  by  the  master  of  the  house  when  dismissing 
a  visitor.  ^^  t 
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bride  of  a  young  Brahman,  and  she 
has  been  trusted  to  my  protection 
for  a  time  by  her  father-in-law. 
Take  her  therefore  into  the  inner 
rooms,  treat  her  with  the  utmost 
regard,  and  never  allow  her  to  be 
separated  from  thee,  day  or  night, 
asleep  or  awake,  eating  or  drinking, 
at  home  or  abroad.' 

Chandraprabha  took  the  hand  of 
Sita — as  Manas wi  had  pleased  to 
call  himself— and  led  the  way  to 
her  own  apartment.  Once  the  seat 
of  joy  and  pleasure,  the  rooms  now 
wore  a  desolate  and  melancholy 
look.  The  windows  were  darkened, 
the  attendants  moved  noiselessly 
over  the  carpets,  as  if  their  footsteps 
could  cause  headache,  and  there 
was  a  faint  scent  of  some  drug 
much  used  in  cases  of  deliquium. 
The  apartments  were  handsome, 
but  the  only  ornament  in  the  room 
where  they  sat  was  a  large  bunch 
of  withered  flowers  in  an  arched 
recess,  and  these,  though  possibly 
interesting  to  some  one,  were  not 
likely  to  find  fevour  as  a  decoration 
in  the  eyes  of  everybody. 

The  raja's  daughter  paid  the 
greatest  attention  and  talked  with 
unusual  vivacity  to  the  Brahman's 
daughter-in-law,  either  because  she 
had  roguish  eyes,  or  from  some  pre- 
sentiment of  what  was  to  occur, 
whichever  you  please,  Raja  Vikram, 
and  it  is  no  matter  which.  Still, 
Sita  could  not  help  perceiving  that 
there  was  a  shade  of  sorrow  upon 
the  forehead  of  her  fair  new  friend, 
and  so  when  they  retired  to  rest 
she  asked  the  cause  of  it. 

Then  Chandraprabha  related  to 
her  the  sad  tale :  *  One  day  in  the 
spring  season,  as  I  was  strolling  in 
the  garden  along  with  my  com- 
panions, I  beheld  a  very  handsome 
Brahman,  and  our  eyes  having  met, 
he  became  unconscious,  and  I  also 
was  insensible.  My  companions  see- 
ing my  condition,  brought  me  home, 
and  therefore  I  know  neither  his 


name  nor  his  abode.  His  beaatifrd 
form  is  impressed  upon  my  memory. 
I  have  now  no  desire  to  eat  or  to 
drink,  and  from  this  distress  my 
colour  has  become  pale  and  my 
body  is  thus  emaciated.'  And  the 
beautifrd  princess  sighed  a  sigh 
that  was  musical  and  melancholy, 
and  concluded  by  predicting-  for 
herself — as  persons  similarly  placed 
often  do — a  sudden  and  untimelj 
end  about  the  beginning  of  the  next 
month. 

*  What  wilt  thou  give  me,'  asked 
the  Brahman's  daughtei^in-law  de- 
murely, *  if  I  show  thee  thy  beloved 
at  this  very  moment  ?' 

The  raja's  daughter  answered, 
*  I  will  ever  be  the  lowest  of  thy 
slaves,  standing  before  thee  with 
joined  hands.' 

Upon  which  Sila  removed  the 
pill  from  his  mouth,  and  instantly 
having  become  Manaswi,  put  it 
carefaUy  away  in  a  little .  bag  hung 
round  her  neck.  At  this  sight 
Chandraprabha  felt  abashed  and 
hung  down  her  head  in  beautiful 
conftision.     To  describe 

*I  will  have  no  descriptions, 
Vampire !'  cried  the  great  Vikram, 
jerking  the  bag  up  and  down  as  if 
he  were  sweating  gold  in  it.  '  The 
fewer  of  thy  descriptions  the  better 
for  us  alL' 

Briefly  (resumed  the  demon),  Ma- 
naswi reflected  upon  the  eight 
forms  of  marriage — viz.  Bramha- 
lagan,  when  a  girl  is  given  to  a 
Brahman,  or  man  of  superior  caste, 
without  reward;  Daiva,  when  she 
is  presented  as  a  gift  or  fee  to  the 
officiating  priest  at  the  close  of  a 
sacrifice ;  Arsha,  when  two  cows 
are  received  by  the  girl's  father  in^ 
exchange  for  the  bride ;  Prajapatya, 
when  tne  girl  is  given  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Brahman,  and  the  father 
says  to  his  daughter  and  her  be- 
trothed, *Qt),  ftdfil  the  duties  of 
religion  ;'  Asura,  when  money  is 
received  by  the  father  in  exchange 


Respectable  Hindus  say  that  receiving  a  fee  for  a  daughter  is  like  selling  flesh. 
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for  a  bride ;  Enkshasa,  when  she  is 
captured  in  war,  or  when  her  bride- 
groom overcomes  his  rivals ;  Paisa- 
cha,  when  the  girl  is  taken  away 
from  her  father's  house  by  craft; 
and  eighthly,  Grandharva-lagan,  or 
the  marriage  that  takes  place  by 
mutual  consent.* 

Manasm  preferred  the  latter,  es- 
pecially as  by  her  rank  and  age  the 
princess  was  entitled  to  call  upon  her 
father  for  the  Lakshmi  Swayambara 
wedding,  in  which  she  would  have 
chosen  her  own  husband.  And  thus 
it  is  that  Bama,  Arjuna,  Krishna, 
Nala,  and  others  were  proposed  to 
by  the  princesses  whom  they  mar- 
ried. 

For  five  months  after  these  nup- 
tials, Manaswi  never  stirred  out  of 
the  palace,  but  remained  there  by 
day  a  woman,  and  a  man  by  night. 
The  consequence  was  that  he — I 
call  him  *  he,'  for  whether  Manaswi 
or  Sita,  his  mind  ever  remained 
masculine  —  presently  found  him- 
self in  a  fair  way  to  become  a 
father. 

Now,  one  would  imagine  that  a 
change  of  sex  every  twenty-four 
hours,  would  be  variety  enough 
to  satisfy  even  a  man.  Manaswi, 
however,  was  not  contented.  He 
began  to  pine  for  more  liberty,  and 
to  find  fault  with  his  wife  for  not 
taking  him  out  into  the  world.  And 
you  might  have  supposed  that  a 
young  person  who,  from  love  at 
first  sight,  had  fallen  senseless  upon 
the  steps  of  a  summer  house,  and 
who  had  devoted  herself  to  a  sud- 
den and  xmtimely  end  because  she 
was  separated  from  her  lover,  would 
have  repressed  her  yawns  and  little 
irritable  words  even  for  a  year 
after  having  converted  him  into  a 
husband.  But  no !  Chandraprabha 
soon  felt  as  tired  of  seeing  Manaswi 


and  nothing  but  Manaswi,  as  Ma- 
naswi was  weary  of  seeiug  Chan- 
draprabha and  nothing  but  Chan- 
draprabha. Often  she  had  been  on 
the  point  of  proposing  visits  and 
out  of  door  excursions.  But  when 
at  last  the  idea  was  first  suggested 
by  her  husband,  she  at  once  became 
an  injured  woman.  She  hinted 
how  foohsh  it  was  for  married 
people  to  imprison  themselves  and 
quarrel  all  day.  When  Manaswi 
remonstrated,  saying  that  he  wanted 
nothing  better  than  to  appear  be- 
fore the  world  with  her  as  his 
wife,  but  that  he  really  did  not 
know  what  her  father  might  do  to 
him,  she  threw  out  a  cutting  sar- 
casm upon  his  efieminate  appear- 
ance during  the  hours  of  light.  She 
then  told  him  of  an  unfortunate 
young  woman  in  an  old  nursery 
tale  who  had  unconsciously  married 
a  fiend  that  became  a  fiiie  hand- 
some man  at  night  when  no  eye 
could  see  him,  and  utter  ugliness 
by  day  when  good  looks  show  to 
advantage.  And  lastly,  when  in- 
veighing against  the  changeable- 
ness,  fickleness,  and  infidelity  of 
mankind,  she  quoted  the  words  of 
the  poet- 
Out  upon  change !  it  tires  the  heart 

And  weighs  the  noble  spirit  down ; 
A  vain  vain  world  indeed  thou  art 

That  can  such  vile  condition  own ; 
The  veil  hath  fallen  from  my  eyes, 
I  cannot  love  where  I  despise.  .  .  . 

You  can  easily,  0  King  Vikram, 
continue  for  yourself  and  conclude 
this  lecture,  which  I  leave  un- 
finished on  account  of  its  length. 

Chandraprabha  and  Sita,  who 
called  each  other  the  Zodiacal  Twins 
and  Laughter  Light,^  and  All-con- 
senters,  easily  persuaded  the  old 
raja  that  their  health  would  be 
further  improved  by  air,  exercise, 


*  A  modem  custom  amongst  the  low  caste  is  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  the 
presence  of  friends,  to  place  a  flower  garland  on  each  other's  necks,  and  thus  declare 
themselves  man  and  wife.  The  old  classical  Gandharva- lagan  has  been  before 
explained. 

'  Meaning  that  the  sight  of  each  other  will  cause  a  smile,  and  that  what  one  purposes 
the  other  wSl  consent  to  it.  (^  r\r\n\r> 
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and  distractions.  Snbichar,  being 
delighted  with  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  a  daughter  whom  he 
loved,  and  whom  he  had  feared  to 
lose,  told  them  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
They  began  a  new  life,  in  which 
short  excursions  and  visits,  baths 
and  dances,  music  parties,  drives  in 
bullock  chariots,  and  water  excur- 
sions succeeded  one  another. 

It  so  happened  that  one  day  the 
raja  went  with  his  whole  family  to 
a  wedding  feast  in  the  house  of  his 
grand  treasurer,  where  the  latter's 
son  saw  Manaswi  in  the  beautiM 
shape  of  Sita.  This  was  a  third 
case  of  love  at  first  sight,  for  the 
young  man  immediately  said  to  a 
particular  friend,  *  If  I  obtain  that 
girl,  I  shall  live ;  if  not,  I  shall 
abandon  life.' 

In  the  meantime  the  king,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  feast,  came  back  to 
his  palace  with  his  whole  family. 
The  condition  of  the  treasurer's  son 
however  became  very  distressing, 
and  through  separation  from  his 
beloved,  he  gave  up  eating  and 
drinking.  The  particular  friend 
had  kept  the  secret  for  some  days, 
though  burning  to  tell  it.  At 
length  he  found  an  excuse  for  him- 
self in  the  sad  state  of  his  friend, 
and  he  immediately  went  and  di- 
vulged all  that  he  knew  to  the 
treasurer.  After  this  he  felt  re- 
lieved. 

The  minister  repaired  to  the 
court  and  laid  his  case  before  the 
king,  sayinff,  *  Great  raja !  through 
the  love  of  that  Brahman'sdaughter- 
in-law,  my  son's  state  is  very  bad ; 
he  has  given  up  eating  and  drink- 
ing, in  fact  he  is  consumed  by  the 
fire  of  separation.  If  now  your 
majesty  could  show  compassion  and 
bestow  the  girl  upon  him,  his  life 
would  be  saved.     If  not ' 

*  Fool ! '  cried  the  raja,  who  hear- 
ing these  words  had  waxed  very 
wroth,  *  it  is  not  right  for  kings  to 
do  injustice.  Listen !  when  a  per- 
son puts  any  one  in  charge  of  a  pro- 
tector, how  can  the  latter  give  away 


his  trust  without  consnlting  the 
person  that  trusted  him  ?  And  yet 
this  is  what  you  wish  me  to  do.' 

The  treasurer  knew  that  the  raja 
oould  not  govern  his  realm  without 
him,  and  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  master's  character.  He 
said  to  himself,  *  This  will  not  last 
long,'  but  he  remained  dumb,  simu- 
lating hopelessness,  and  hanging 
down  his  head,  whilst  Subichar 
alternately  scolded  and  coaxed, 
abused  and  flattered  him,  in  order 
to  open  his  lips.  Then  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  he  muttered  a  request  to 
take  leave,  and  as  he  passed  through 
the  palace  gates,  he  said  aloud,  with 
a  resolute  air,  *  It  will  cost  me  but 
ten  days  of  fatsting !" 

The  treasurer  having  returned 
home  collected  all  his  attendants 
and  went  straightway  to  his  son's 
room.  Seeing  the  youth  still 
stretched  upon  his  sleeping  mat 
and  very  yellow  for  the  want  of 
food,  he  took  his  hand,  and  said  in 
a  whisper,  meant  to  be  audible, 
*  Alas !  poor  son,  I  can  do  nothing 
but  perish  with  thee.* 

The  servants  hearing  this  threat 
slipped  one  by  one  out  of  the  room, 
and  each  went  to  tell  his  friend 
that  the  grand  treasurer  had  re- 
solved to  live  no  longer.  After 
which  they  went  back  to  the  house 
to  see  if  their  master  intended  to 
keep  his  word,  and  curious  to  know 
if  he  did  intend  to  die,  how,  where, 
and  when  it  was  to  be.  And  they 
were  not  disappointed:  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  wished  their  lord 
to  die,  as  he  was  a  good  master  to 
them,  but  still  there  was  an  excite- 
uient  in  the  thing 

Kaja  Vikram  could  not  refrain 
from  showing  his  anger  at  the  in- 
sult thus  cast  by  the  Baital  upon 
human  nature;  the  wretch,  how- 
ever, pretending  not  to  notice  it, 
went  on  without  interrupting  him- 

— ^which  somehow  or  other  pleased 
them. 

When  the  treasurer   had  spent 
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three  days  without  touching  bread 
or  water,  all  the  cabinet  council 
met  and  determined  to  retire  from 
busineBS  unless  the  raja  yielded  to 
their  solicitations.  The  treasurer 
was  their  working  man.  *  Besides 
which,'  said  the  cabinet  council, 
*if  a  certain  person  gets  into  the 
habit  of  refusing  us,  what  is  to  be 
the  end  of  it,  and  what  is  the  use 
of  being  cabinet  councillors  any 
loi^r  ? ' 

'Earlj  on  the  next  morning,  the 
ministers  went  before  the  raja  in  a 
body,  and  humbly  represented  that 
'  the  treasurer's  son  is  at  the  point 
of  death,  the  effect  of  a  full  heart 
and  an  empty  stonubch.  Should  he 
die,  the  father,  who  has  not  eaten 
or  drunk  during  the  last  three  days' 
(the  raja  trembled  to  hear  the  in- 
telligence, though  he  knew  it),  '  his 
fiftther,  we  say,  cannot  be  saved.  K 
the  father  dies  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  come  to  ruin, — ^is  he  not 
the  grand  treasurer  ?  It  is  already 
said  that  half  the  accounts  have 
been  gnawed  by  white  ants  and 
that  some  pernicious  substance  in 
the  ink  has  eaten  jagged  holes 
through  the  pi^r,  so  that  the 
other  half  of  the  accounts  is  il- 
legible. It  were  best,  sire,  that  you 
agree  to  what  we  represent.' 

The  white  ants  and  corrosive  ink 
were  too  strong  for  the  raja's  de- 
termination. StiU,  wishing  to  save 
appearances,  he  replied  with  much 
firmness,  that  he  knew  the  value  of 
the  treasurer  and  his  son,  that  he 
would  do  much  to  save  them,  but 
that  he  had  passed  his  royal  word, 
and  had  undertaken  a  trust.  That 
he  would  rather  die  a  dozen  deaths 
than  break  his  promise,  or  not  dis- 
charge his  duty  faithfiilly.  That 
man's  condition  in  this  world  is  to 
depart  from  it,  none  remaining  in  it ; 
that  one  comes  and  that  one  goes, 
none  knowing  when  or  where ;  but 
that  eternity  is  eternity  for  happi- 
ness or  misery.  And  much  of  the 
same  nature,  not  very  novel,  and  not, 
perhaps,  quite  to  the  purpose,  but 
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edifying  to  those  who  knew  what 
lay  behind  the  speaker's  words. 

The  ministers  did  not  know  their 
lord's  character  so  well  as  the  grand 
treasurer,  and  they  were  more  im- 
pressed by  his  firm  demeanour  and 
the  number  of  his  words  than  he 
wished  them  to  be.  After  allowing 
his  speech  to  settle  in  their  minds,, 
he  did  away  with  a  great  part  of  its 
effect  by  declaring  that  such  wer^ 
the  sentiments  and  the  principles — 
when  a  man  talks  of  his  principles,. 
0  Yikram !  ask  thyself  the  reason 
why — instilled  into  his  youthful 
mind  by  the  most  honourable  of 
fathers,  and  the  most  virtuous  of 
mothers.  At  the  same  time  that  he- 
was  by  no  means  obstinate  or  proof 
against  conviction.  In  token  where* 
of  he  graciously  permitted  the  coun- 
cillors to  convince  him  that  it  was 
his  royal  duty  to  break  his  word  and 
betray  his  trust,  and  to  give  away 
another  man's  wife. 

Pray  do  not  lose  your  tomper,  O 
warrior  king!  Subichar,  altfiough 
a  raja,  was  a  weak  man ;  and  you 
know,  or  you  ought  to  Imow,  that 
the  wicked  may  be  wise  in  their 
generation,  but  the  weak  never  can. 

Well,  the  ministers  hearing  their 
lord's  last  words,  took  courage,  and 
proceeded  to  work  upon  his  mind 
by  the  figure  of  speech  popularly 
called  'rigmarole.'  They  saidr 
'Great  king!  that  old  Bralunan  has 
been  gone  many  days,  and  has  not 
returned ;  he  is  probably  dead  and 
burnt.  It  is  therefore  right  that 
by  giving  to  the  grand  tr^urer's. 
son  his  d[aughtor-in-law,  who  is  only^ 
affianced,  not  fairly  married,  you 
should  establish  your  government 
firmly.  And  even  if  he  should 
return,  bestow  villages  and  wealth 
upon  him;  and  if  he  be  not  then 
content,  provide  another  and  a  more 
beautifiil  wife  for  his  son,  and  dis» 
miss  him.  A  person  should  h& 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  family, 
a  family  for  a  city,  a  city  for  & 
country,  and  a  country  for  a  king !' 

Subichar,  having  heard  them,  £a- 
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missed  them,  with  the  remark  that 
as  so  much  was  to  be  said  on  both 
sides,  he  must  employ  the  night  in 
thinking  over  the  matter,  and  that 
he  would  on  the  next  day  favour 
them  with  his  decision.  The  cabinet 
councillors  knew  by  this  that  he 
meant  that  he  would  go  and  con- 
sult his  wives.  They  retired  con- 
tented, convinced  that  every  voice 
would  be  in  favour  of  a  wedding, 
and  that  the  young  girl,  with  so 
good  an  offer,  would  not  sacrifice 
the  present  to  the  future. 

That  evening  the  treasurer  and 
his  son  sapped  together. 

The  first  words  uttered  by  Baja 
Subichar,  when  he  entered  his 
daughter's  apartment,  was  an  order 
addressed  to  Sita,  *  Go  thou  at  once 
to  the  house  of  my  treasurer's  son.' 

Now,  as  Chandraprabha  and  Ma- 
naswi  were  generally  scolding  each 
other,  Chandraprabha  and  Sil^  were 
hardly  on  speaking  terms.  When 
they  heard  the  raja's  order  for  their 
separation  they  were— 

—  *  Delighted  ?  *  cried  Dharma 
Dhwaj,  who  for  some  reason  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  narra- 
tive. 

'Overwhelmed  with  gri^  thou 
most  guileless  Yuva  Raja  (young 
prince) ! '  ejaculated  the  Vampire. 

Raja  Vikram  reproved  his  son  for 
talking  about  thmgs  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  and  the  Baital  re- 
sumed. 

They  turned  pale  and  wept,  and 
wrung  their  hands,  and  begged  and 
argued  and  refused  obedience.  In 
fact  they  did  every  thing  to  make 
the  king  revoke  his  order.    . 

*  The  virtue  of  a  woman,'  quoth 
Sita,  *  is  destroyed  throudb  too  much 
beauty ;  the  religion  of  a  Brahman  is 
impaired  by  serving  kings ;  a  cow  is 
spoiled  by  distant  pasturage,  and 
wealth  is  lost  by  committing  injus- 
tice, and  prosperity  departs  from 
the  house  where  promises  are  not 
kept.' 

The  raja  highly  applauded  the 
sentimenl^  but  waa  firm  as  a  rock 


upon  the  subject  of  Sita  manying 
the  treasurer's  son. 

Chandraprabha  observed  that  her 
royal  father,  usually  so  consoien- 
cious,  must  now  be  acting  from 
interested  motives,  and  that  when 
selfishness  sways  a  maai  right  be- 
comes left,  and  left  becomes  right, 
as  in  the  reflection  of  a  minor. 

Subichar  approved  of  tiie  com- 
parison ;  he  was  not  quite  so  reeolved, 
but  he  showed  no  symptoms  of 
changing  his  mind. 

Then  the  Brahman's  daughter-in- 
law,  with  the  view  of  gaining  time^ 
a  famous  stratagem  amongst  femi- 
nines,  said  to  the  raja,  '  6h-eat  king, 
if  you  are  determined  upon  giving 
me  to  the  grand  treasurer's  son, 
exact  from  him  l^e  promise  that  he 
will  do  what  I  bid  him.  Only  on 
this  condition  will  I  ever  enter  his 
house!' 

'  Speak,  then,'  asked  the  king; 
*  what  will  he  have  to  do  ? ' 

She  replied,  *  I  am  of  the  Brah- 
man or  priestly  caste,  he  is  ih&  son 
of  a  EJshatrija  or  warrior :  Uie  law 
directs  that  before  we  twain  can 
wed,  he  should  perform  Yatara  (pil- 
grimage) to  all  the  holy  places.' 

'Thou  hast  spoken  veda-trayi, 
girl,'  answered  the  raja,  not  sorry 
to  have  found  so  good  a  pr^^xt  for 
temporising,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  his  character  for  firm- 
ness, resolution,  determination. 

That  night  Manaswi  and  Chan- 
draprabha, instead  of  scolding  each 
other,  congratulated  themselves 
upon  having  escaped  an  imminent 
danger — which  they  did  not  escape. 

In  the  morning,  Subichar  sent 
for  his  ministers,  including  the 
grand  treasurer  and  his  love-siek 
son,  and  told  them  how  well  and 
wisely  the  Brahman's  daughter-in- 
law  had  spoken  upon  the  subject 
of  the  marriage.  All  of  them  ap- 
proved of  the  condition;  but  the 
young  man  ventured  to  suggest^ 
that  whilst  he  was  a-pilgrimaging 
the  maiden  should  reside  under  his 
father's  roof.    As  he  and  his  fiither 
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showed  a  deposition  to  continue 
their  fitsts  in  case  of  the  small 
fkyonr  not  being  granted,  the  raja^ 
though  very  loath  to  separate  his 
belored  daaghter  and  her  dear 
Mend,  was  driven  to  do  it.  And 
Sita  was  carried  off,  weeping  bit- 
terly, to  the  treasurer's  palace. 
That  dignitary  solemnly  committed 
her  to  the  charge  of  his  third  and 
youngest  wife,  the  lady  Subhagya- 
Sundari,  who  was  about  her  own 
age,  and  said,  ^Tou  must  both  liye 
together,  without  any  kind  of 
wrangling  or  contention,  and  do 
not  go  into  other  people's  houses.' 
And  the  grand  treasurer's  son 
went  off  to  perform  his  pilgrimages. 

It  is  no  less  sad  than  true,  ]&ja 
Yikram,  that  in  less  than  six  days, 
the  disconsolate  Sita  waxed  weary 
of  being  Sita,  took  the  ball  out  of 
her  mouth,  and  became  Manaswi. 
Alas  for  the  infidelity  of  mankind  ! 
But  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
he  met  with  the  punishment  with 
which  the  Pandit  Mulder  had 
threatened  him.  One  night  the 
magic  pill  slipped  down  his  throat. 
When  morning  dawned,  being 
unable  to  change  himself  into  Sita, 
Manaswi  was  obliged  to  escape 
through  a  window  from  the  lady 
Snbhagya-Sundari's  room.  He 
sprained  his  ankle  with  the  leap, 
and  he  lay  for  a  time  upon  l^e 
ground — ^where  I  leave  him  whilst 
convenient  to  me. 

When  Mxddev  quitted  the  pre- 
sence of  Subichar,  he  resumed  his  old 
8lK^>e,  and  returning  to  his  brother 
Pandit  Shashi,  told  him  what  he 
had  done.  Whereupon  Shashi,  the 
noisanthrope,  looked  black,  and  used 
hard  words,  and  told  his  friend  that 
^ood  nature  and  sofb-heartedness 
had  caused  him  to  commit  a  very 
had  action — a  grievous  sin.  In- 
censed at  this  charge,  the  philan- 
thropic Muldev  became  angry,  and 
said,  'I  have  warned  the  yotLth 
ahout  his  purity,  what  harm  can 
Gome  of  it?' 

*Thou   hast,'    retorted    Shashi, 


with  irritating  coolness,  *  placed  a 
sharp  weapon  in  a  fool's  hand.' 

*  I  have  not,'  cried  Muldev,  in- 
dignantly. 

*  Therefore,*  drawled  the  malevo- 
lent, *you  are  answerable  for  all 
the  mischief  he  does  with  it,  and 
mischief  assuredly  he  will  do.' 

*He  will  not,  by  Brahma!'  ex- 
claimed Muldev. 

*  He  will,  by  Vishnu !  '  said 
Shashi,  with  an  amiability  produced 
by  having  completely  upset  his 
fnend's  temper ;  *  and  if  within  the 
coming  six  months  he  does  not  dis- 
grace himself,  thou  shalt  have  the 
whole  of  my  book-case ;  but  if  he 
does,  the  philanthropic  Muldev  will 
use  all  his  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
procuring  the  daughter  of  Raja 
Subichar  as  a  wife  for  his  faithftd 
friend  Shashi.' 

Having  made  this  covenant,  they 
both  agreed  not  to  speak  of  the 
matter  till  the  autumn. 

The  appointed  time  drawing 
near,  the  pandits  began  to  make 
inquiries  about  the  effect  of  the 
magic  pills.  Presently  they  found 
out  that  Sita,  alias  Manaswi,  had 
one  night  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  grand  treasurer's  house, 
and  had  not  been  heard  of  since 
that  time.  This,  together  with 
certain  other  things  that  transpired 
presently,  convinced  Muldev,  who 
had  cooled  down  in  six  months, 
that  his  friend  had  won  the  wager. 
He  prepared  to  make  honourable 
payment  by  handing  a  pill  to  old 
Sheuahi,  who  at  once  became  a  stout, 
handsome  young  Brahman,  some 
twenty  years  old.  Next  putting  a 
pill  into  his  own  mouth,  he  resumed 
the  shape  and  form  under  which  he 
had  first  appeared  before  Baja 
Subichar,  and  leaning  upon  his 
staff  he  led  the  way  to  the  palace. 

The  king,  in  great  confusion,  at 
once  recognised  the  old  priest,  and 
guessed  the  errand  upon  which 
he  and  the  youth  were  come.  How- 
ever, he  saluted  them,  and  offered 


them    seats,  and 


receiving    their 
ss^, 
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blessings,  he  began  to  make  in- 
quiries about  their  Health  and  wel- 
fare. At  last  he  mnstered  courage 
to  ask  the  old  Brahman  where 
he  had  been  living  for  so  long  a 
time. 

'  Great  king,'  replied  the  priest, 
'  I  went  to  seek  after  mj  son,  and 
having  fonnd  him,  I  bring  him  to 
yonr  majesty.  Give  him  his  wife 
and  I  will  take  them  both  home 
with  me.' 

Raja  Subichar  prevaricated  not 
a  little,  but  presently  being  hard 
pushed,  he  related  everything  that 
had  happened. 

*What  is  this  that  you  have 
done  ? '  cried  Muldev,  simulating 
excessive  anger  and  astonishment. 
*Why  have  you  given  my  son's 
wife  in  marriage  to  another  man  ? 
You  have  done  what  you  wished, 
and  now,  therefore,  receive  my 
shrap  (curse)  ! ' 

The  poor  raja,  in  great  trepida- 
tion, said,  *  0  Divinity !  be  not  thus 
angry!  I  will  do  whatever  you 
bid  me.' 

Said  Muldev,  *  If  through  dread 
of  my  excommunication  you  will 
freely  give  whatever  I  demand  of 
you,  then  marry  your  daughter, 
Chandraprabha,  to  this  my  son. 
On  this  condition  I  forgive  you. 
To  me,  now,  a  necklace  of  pearls 
and  a  venomous  krishna  (cobra 
capella)  ;  the  most  powerful  enemy 
and  the  kindest  friend;  the  most 
precious  gem  and  a  clod  of  earth  ; 
the  softest  bed  and  the  hardest 
stone;  a  blade  of  grass  and  the 
loveliest  woman — are  precisely  the 
same.  All  I  desire  is  that  in  some 
holy  place,  repeating  the  name  of 
God,  I  may  soon  end  my  days.' 

Subichar,  terrified  by  this  addi- 
tional show  of  sanctity,  at  once 
sunmioned  an  astrologer,  and  fixed 
upon  the  auspicious  moment  and 
lunar  influence.  He  did  not  con- 
sult the  princess,  and  had  he  done 
so  she  would  not  have  resisted  his 
wishes.  Chandraprabha  had  heard 
of  Sita's  escape  from  the  treasurer's 


house,  and  she  had  on  the  sttbject 
her  own  suspicions.  Besides  which 
she  looked  forward  to  a  certain 
event,  and  she  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  her  royal  father  approved 
of  the  Grandharba  form  of  marriage 
— at  least  for  his  daughter.  Tbos 
the  Brahman's  son  receiving  in  due 
time  the  princess  and  her  dowiy, 
took  leave  of  the  king  and  returned 
to  his  own  village. 

Hardly,  however,  had  Chandra- 
prabha been  married  to  Shashi  the 
pandit,  when  Manaswi  went  to  him, 
and  began  to  wrangle,  sjid  said, 
*  Give  me  my  wife ! '  He  had  reco- 
vered from  the  effects  of  his  fall^ 
and  having  lost  her  he  therefore 
loved  her — very  dearly. 

But  Shashi  proved  by  reference 
to  the  astrologers,  priests,  and  ten 
persons  as  witnesses,  that  be  had 
duly  wedded  her,  and  brought  her 
to  his  home;  'therefore,'  said  he, 
'  she  is  nrvy  spouse.' 

Manaswi  swore  by  all  holy  things 
that  he  had  been  legally  married  to 
her,  and  that  he  was  the  Cekther  of 
her  child  that  was  about  to  be. 
*How  then,'  continued  he,  *can 
she  be  thy  spouse  ? '  He  would  hare 
summoned  Muldev  as  a  witness, 
but  that  worthy,  after  remon- 
strating with  him,  disappeared. 
He  called  upon  Chandrs^rabha  to 
confirm  his  statement,  but  she 
put  on  an  innocent  face,  and  in- 
dignantly denied  ever  having  seea 
the  man. 

Still,  continued  the  Baital,  manj 
people  behoved  Muiaswi's  stoiy,  as 
it  was  marvellous  and  incredible. 
Even  to  the  present  day,  there  are 
many  who  decidedly  think  him 
legally  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Eaja  Subichar. 

*  Then  they  are  pestilent  fellows  1 ' 
cried  the  warrior  king,  Vikram, 
who  hated  nothing  more  than  clan- 
destine and  runaway  matches,— 
*No  one  knew  that  the  villain, 
Manaswi,  was  the  father  of  her 
child ;  whereas,  the  Pandit  Shashi 
married  her  lawfully,  before  wit- 
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nesses,  and  witli  all  tbe  ceremonies.^ 
She,  therefore,  remains  his  wife, 
and  the  child  will  perform  the  fu- 
neral obseqnies  for  him,  and  offer 
water  to  the  manes  of  his  pitris 
(ancestors).  At  least,  so  say  law 
and  justice.' 

'Which  justice  is  often  unjust 
enoueh !  *  cried  the  Vampire ;  *  and 
ply  thy  legs,  mighty  raja ;  let  me 
see  if  thou  canst  reach  the  siras 
tree  before  I  do.' 

*  The  next  story,  0  Raja  Vikram, 
is  remarkably  interesting.' 


THE  VAMPIRE'S  NINTH  STORY. 

SHOWING  THAT  A  MAN'S  WIFE  BELONGS 

NOT  TO  HIS  BODY  BUT  TO  HIS  HEAD. 

Far  and  wide  through  the  lovely 
land  overrun  by  the  Arya  from 
the  Western  Highlands  spread  the 
fame  of  Unmadini,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Haridas  the  Brahman. 
In  the  numberless  odes,  sonnets, 
and  acrostics  addressed  to  her  by 
a  hundred  pandits  and  poets  her 
charms  were  sung  with  prodigious 
triteness.  Her  presence  was  com- 
pared to  light  shining  in  a  dark 
house ;  her  face  to  the  full  moon ; 
her  complexion  to  the  yellow  cham- 
pall  flower;  her  curls  to  female 
snakes ;  her  eyes  to  those  of  the 
deer ;  her  eyebrows  to  bent  bows ; 
her  teeth  to  strings  of  little  opals; 
her  feet  to  rubies  and  red  gems,* 
and  her  gait  to  that  of  the  wild 
goose.  And  none  forgot  to  say  that 
her  voice  affected  the  author  like 
the  song  of  the  kokila  bird,  sound- 
ing from  the  shadowy  brake,  when 
the  breeze  blows  coolly,  or  that  the 
fairy  beings  of  Indra's  heaven  would 
have  shrmik  away  abashed  at  her 
liveliness. 

But,  Raja  Vikram !  all  the  poets 
failed  to  win  the   fair  Unmadini's 


love.  To  praise  the  beauty  of  a 
beauty  is  not  to  praise  her.  Extol 
her  wit  and  talents,  which  has 
the  zest  of  novelty,  then  you  may 
succeed.  For  the  same  reason, 
read  inversely,  the  plainer  and  cle- 
verer is  the  bosom  you  would  fire, 
the  more  personal  you  must  be 
upon  the  subject  of  its  grace  and 
loveliness.  Flattery  you  know  is 
ever  the  match  which  kindles  the 
flame  of  love.  True  it  is  that  some 
by  roughness  of  demeanour  and 
bluntness  in  speech,  contrasting 
with  those  whom  they  call  the 
•herd,'  have  the  art  to  succeed 
in  the  service  of  the  body  less  god.' 
But  even  they  must 

The  youne  prince  Dharma  Dhwaj 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
thought  of  how  this  must  sound  in 
his  father's  ear.  And  the  raja  hear- 
ing the  ill-timed  merriment  sternly 
ordered  the  Baital  to  cease  his  im- 
moralities and  to  continue  his  story. 

Thus  the  lovely  Unmadini,  con- 
ceiving an  extreme  contempt  for 
poets  and  literati,  one  day  told 
her  father,  who  greatly  loved  her, 
that  her  husband  must  be  a  fine 
young  man  who  never  wrote  verses. 
Withal  she  insisted  strongly  on 
mental  qualities  and  science,  being 
a  person  of  moderate  mind  and  an 
adorer  of  talent — when  not  per- 
verted to  poetry. 

As  you  may  imagine,  Raja  Vikram, 
all  the  beauty's  bosom  friends,  see- 
ing her  refuse  so  many  good  offers, 
confidently  predicted  that  she  would 
pass  through  the  jungle  and  con- 
tent herself  with  a  bad  stick,  or 
that  she  would  lead  ring-tailed  apes 
in  Patala. 

At  length  when  some  time  had 
elapsed,  four  suitors  appeared  from 
four  different  countries,  all  of  them 
claiming  equal  excellence  in  youth 
and  beauty,  strength  and  under- 
standing.    And  after  paying  their 


I  This  would  be  the  verdict  of  a  Hindu  jury. 

'  Because  stained  with  the  powtler  of  Mehndi,  or  the  Lawsonia  inermia  shrub. 
'  Kansa's  son ;  so  called  because  tlie  god  Shivu,  when  struck  by  his  shafts,  destroyed 
him  with  a  fiery  glance. 
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respects  to  Haridas,  and  telling  him 
their  wishes,  they  were  directed  to 
come  early  on  the  next  morning 
and  to  enter  npon  ^e  first  ordeal — 
an  intellectual  conversation. 

This  they  did. 

'Foohsh  the  man,'  qnoth  the 
young  Mahasani,  '  that  seeks  per- 
manence in  this  world — ^frail  as  the 
stem  of  the  plantain-tree,  transient 
as  the  ocean  foam. 

'  All  that  is  high  shall  presently 
fall;  all  that  is  low  must  finally 
perish. 

*  Unwillingly  do  the  manes  of  the 
dead  taste  the  tears  shed  by  their 
kinsmen:  then  wail  not,  but  per- 
form the  funeral  obsequies  with 
diligence.' 

*  What  ill-omened  fellow  is  this  ? ' 
quoth  the  fair  Unmadini,  who  was 
sitting  behind  her  curtain ;  *  besides, 
he  has  dared  to  quote  poetry ! '  There 
was  little  chance  of  success  for  that 
suitor. 

'  She  is  called  a  good  woman,  and 
a  woman  of  pure  descent,'  quoth 
the  second  suitor,  '  who  serves  him 
to  whom  her  father  and  mother 
have  given  her ;  and  it  is  written 
in  the  scriptures  that  a  woman  who 
in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband 
becoming  a  devotee,  engages  in 
fasting,  and  in  austere  devotion, 
shortens  his  days,  and  hereafter 
fjBdls  into  the  fire.     For  it  is  said, — 

'A  woman's  bliss  is  found,  not  in  the  smile 
Of  father^  mother,  friend,  nor  in  herself; 
Her  huslMind  is  her  only  portion  here, 
Her  heayen  hereafter* 

The  word  *  serve,*  which  might 
mean  *obey,'  was  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  fair  one's  ears,  and 
she  did  not  admire  the  chedc  so 
soon  placed  upon  her  devotion,  or 
the  decided  language  and  manner 
of  the  youth.  She  therefore  men- 
tally resolved  never  again  to  see 
that  person,  whom  she  determined 
to  be  stupid  as  an  elephant. 

'A  mother,'  said  Ghmakar,  the 
third  candidate,  'protects  her  son 
in  babyhood,  and  a  father  when  his 
ofispring  is  gprowing  up.     But  the 


man  of  wiurior  descent  defends  his 
brethren  at  all  times.  Such  is  the 
custom  of  the  world,  and  such  is 
my  state.  I  dwell  in  the  heads  of 
the  strong! ' 

Therefore  those  assembled  toge- 
ther looked  with  great  respect  upon 
the  man  of  valour. 

Devasharma,  the  fourth  suitor, 
contented  himself  with  listening  to 
the  others,  who  fancied  that  he  was 
overawed  by  their  cleverness.  And 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  he  simply 
remarked,  '  Silence  is  better  than 
speech.'  Being  Airther  pressed,  he 
said,  '  A  wise  man  will  not  proclaim 
his  age,  nor  a  deception  practised 
upon  himself^  nor  his  riches,  nor 
the  loss  of  riches,  nor  family  &ult8, 
nor  incantations,  nor  conjogal  love, 
nor  medicinal  prescriptions,  nor 
religious  duties,  nor  gifts,  nor  re- 
proach, nor  the  infidelity  of  his  wife.' 

Thus  ended  the  first  trial.  The 
master  of  the  house  dismissed  the 
two  former  speakers,  wiih  manj 
polite  expressions  and  some  trifling 
presents.  Then  having  given  betel 
to  them,  scented  their  garmentB 
with  attar,  and  sprinkled  rose  wator 
over  their  heads,  he  accompanied 
them  to  the  door  showing  much 
regret.  The  two  latter  speakers  he 
be^^ged  to  come  on  the  next  day. 

Gunakar  and  Devasharma  did 
not  fail.  Wl^en  they  entered  ^ 
assembly-room  and  took  ^ob  seate 
pointed  out  to  them,  the  &1^er 
said,  *  Be  ye  pleased  to  explain  and 
make  manifest  the  effects  of  your 
mental  qualities.  So  shall  I  judge 
of  them.' 

'  I  have  made,'  said  Onnakar,  'a 
four-wheeled  carriage,  in  which  the 
power  resides  to  carry  you  in  a 
moment  wherever  you  may  puzpoee 
to  go.' 

'  I  have  such  power  over  Ihe 
angel  of  death,'  said  Devasharma, 
'that  I.  can  at  all  limes  raise  a 
corpse,  and  enable  my  friends  to  do 
the  same.' 

Now  tell  me  }aj  thy  brains,  0 
warrior  King  Yikram,    whidi  of 
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tliese  two  youths  was  the  fitter 
husband  for  the  maid  ? 

Either  the  rf^'a  coxdd  not  answer 
the  question,  or  perhaps  he  would 
not,  being  determined  to  break  the 
spell  which  had  already  kept  him 
walking  to  and  fro  for  so  many 
hours.  Then  the  Baital,  who  had 
paused  to  let  his  royal  carrier  com- 
mit himself,  seeing  that  the  at- 
tempt had  failed,  proceeded  with- 
out making  any  further  comment. 

The  beautiful  Unmadini  was 
brought  out,  but  she  hung  down 
her  head  and  made  no  reply.  Yet 
she  took  care  to  move  both  her 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  Deva- 
Bharma.  Whereupon  Haridas,  quot- 
ing the  proverb  that  *  pearls  string 
with  pearls,'  formally  betrothed  to 
him  his  daughter. 

The  soldier  suitor  twisted  the 
ends  of  his  mustachios  into  his  eyes, 
■which  were  red  with  wrath,  and 
fumbled  with  his  fingers  about  the 
hilt  of  his  sword.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  noble  birfch,  and  presently 
his  anger  passed  away. 

Mahasani  the  poet,  however,  being 
a  shameless  person — and  when  can 
we  be  safe  from  such  ? — ^forced  him- 
self into  the  assembly  and  began  to 
rage  and  to  storm,  and  to  quote 
•proverbs  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice. 
He  remarked  that  in  this  world 
women  are  a  mine  of  grief,  a 
poisonous  root,  the  abode  of  solici- 
tude, the  destrc^ers  of  resolution, 
the  occasioners  of  fascination,  and 
the  plunderers  of  all  virtuous  quali- 
ties. From  the  daughter  he  passed 
to  the  fiftther,  and  after  saying  hard 
things  of  him  as  a  '  Maha-Brah- 
man/^  who  took  cows  and  gold  and 


worshipped  a  monkey,  he  fell  with 
a  sweeping  censure  upon  all  priests 
and  sons  of  priests,  more  especially 
Devasharma.  As  the  bystanders 
remonstrated  with  him,  he  became 
more  violent,  and  when  Haridas, 
who  was  a  weak  man,  appeared 
terrified  by  his  voice,  look,  and 
gesture,  he  swore  a  solemn  oath 
that  despite  all  the  betrothals  in 
the  world,  unless  Unmadini  became 
his  wife  he  would  commit  suicide, 
and  as  a  demon  haunt  the  house 
and  injure  the  inmates. 

Gunakar  the  soldier  exhorted  this 
shameless  poet  to  slay  himself  at 
once,  and  to  go  where  he  pleased. 
But  as  Haridas  reproved  the  war- 
rior for  inhumanity,  Mahasani 
nerved  by  spite,  love,  rage,  and 
perversity  to  an  heroic  death,  drew 
a  noose  from  his  bosom,  rushed  out 
of  the  house  and  suspended  himself 
to  the  nearest  tree. 

And,  true  enough,  as  the  mid- 
night gong  struck,  he  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  gigantic  and  malig- 
nant rakshasa  (fiend),  dreadfolly 
frightened  the  household  of  Hari- 
das, and  carried  off  the  lovely  Un- 
madini, leaving  word  that  she  was 
to  be  found  on  the  topmost  peak  of 
Himalaya. 

The  unhappy  father  hastened  to> 
the  house  where  Devasharma  lived. 
There,  weeping  bitterly  and  wring- 
ing his  hands  in  despair,  he  told 
the  terrible  tale,  and  besought  his^ 
intended  son-in-law  to  be  up  and 
doing. 

The  young  Brahman  at  once 
sought  his  late  rival  and  asked  his. 
aid.  This  the  soldier  granted  at 
once,  although  he  had  been  nettled 


*  <  Great  Brahman  ;*  used  contemptuously  to  priests  who  officiate  for  servile  men» 
Biahmans  lose  their  honour  by  the  following  things :  By  becoming  senrants  to  the  king; 
b^  pursuing  any  secolar  business  ;  by  becoming  priests  to  Shodn^  (serviles);  by  offi- 
ciating as  priests  for  a  whole  village ;  and  by  neglecting  any  part  of  the  three  daily 
servioes.  Many  violate  these  rules ;  yet  to  kill  a  Brahman  is  still  one  of  the  Ave  great 
Hindu  sins. 

In  the  present  age  of  the  world,  the  Brahman  may  not  accept  a  gift  of  cows  or  of  gold ; 
of  course,  he  despises  the  law. 

As  regards  monkey  worship,  a  certain  raja  of  Nadiya  is  said  to  have  expended 
10,000^.  in  manying  two  monkeys  with  all  the  parade  and  splendour  of  the  Hindu  rite. 
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»t  being  conquered  in  love  by  a 
priestling. 

The  carriage  was  at  once  made 
ready,  and  the  suitors  set  out,  bid- 
ding the  father  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  that  before  sunset  he  should 
embrace  his  daughter.  They  then 
-entered  the  vehicle ;  Gunakar  with 
cabalistic  words  caused  it  to  rise 
high  in  the  air,  and  Devasharma 
put  to  flight  the  demon  by  reciting 
the  sacred  verse,  ^  '  Let  us  meditate 
on  the  supreme  splendour  (or  ador- 
able light)  of  that  Divine  Ruler 
(the  sun)  who  may  illuminate  our 
understandings.  Venerable  men, 
guided. by  the  intelligence,  salute 
the  divine  sun  (Sarvitri)  with  ob- 
lations and  praise.     Om !' 

Then  they  returned  with  the  girl 
to  the  house,  and  Haridas  blessed 
them,  praising  the  sun  aloud  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart.  Lest  other  acci- 
dents might  happen,  he  chose  an 
auspicious  planetary  conjunction, 
and  at  a  foribunate  moment  rubbed 
turmeric  upon  his  daughter's  hands. 

The  wedding  was  splendid,  aod 
broke  the  hearts  of  twenty-four 
rivals.  In  due  time  Devasharma 
asked  leave  from  his  father-in-law 
to  revisit  his  home  and  carry  with 
him  his  bride.  This  request  being 
granted,  he  set  out  accompanied  by 
^Ounakar  the  soldier,  who  swore 
not  to  leave  the  couple  before  see- 
ing them  safe  under  their  own  roof- 
tree. 

It  so  happened  that  their  road  lay 
over  the  summits  of  the  wild  Vin- 
dhya  hills,  where  dangers  of  all  kinds 
are  thick  as  shells  upon  the  shore 
of  the  deep.  Here  were  rocks  and 
jagged  precipices  making  the  travel- 
ler's brain  whirl  when  he  looked  into 
them.  There  impetuous  torrents 
roared  and  flashed  down  their  beds 
of  black  stone,  threatening  destruc- 
tion to  those  who  would  cross  them. 
Now  the  path  was  lost  in  the 
matted  thorny  underwood  and  the 


pitchy  shades  of  the  jungle,  deep 
and  dark  as  the  valley  of  deatk 
Then  the  thunder-cloud  licked  the 
earth  with  its  fiery  tongue,  and  its 
voice  shook  the  crags  and  filled 
their  hollow  caves.  At  times,  the 
sun  was  so  hot  that  the  wild  birds 
fell  dead  from  the  air.  And  at 
every  moment  the  wayfarers  heard 
the  trumpeting  of  giant  elephants, 
the  fierce  howling  of  the  tiger,  the 
grisly  laugh  of  the  foul  hyaena,  and 
the  whimpering  of  the  wild  dogs  as 
they  coursed  by  on  the  tracks  of 
their  prey. 

Yet,  sustained  by  the  five-armed 
god,*  the  little  party  passed  saiely 
through  all  these  dangers.  They 
had  almost  emerged  from  the  damp 
glooms  of  the  forest  into  the  open 
plains  which  skirt  the  southern  base 
of  the  hills,  when  one  night  the  &ir 
Unmadini  saw  a  terrible  vision. 

She  beheld  herself  wading  throngh 
a  sluggish  pool  of  muddy  water, 
which  rippled,  curdling  as  she 
stepped  into  it,  and  which,  as  she 
advanced,  darkened  with  the  slime 
raised  by  her  feet.  She  was  bear- 
ing in  her  arms  the  semblance  of  a 
sick  child,  which  struggled  convul- 
sively and  filled  the  air  with  dismal 
wails.  These  cries  seemed  to  be 
answered  by  a  multitude  of  other 
children,  some  bloated  like  toads, 
others  mere  skeletons  lying  npon 
the  bank,  or  floating  upon  the  thick 
brown  waters  of  the  pond.  And 
all  seemed  to  address  their  cries  to 
her,  as  if  she  were  the  cause  of 
their  weeping;  nor  could  all  her 
efforts  quiet  or  console  them  for  a 
moment. 

When  the  bride  awoke,  she  re- 
lated all  the  particulars  of  her  ill- 
omened  vision  to  her  husband;  and 
the  latter,  after  a  short  pause,  in- 
formed her  and  his  Mend  that  a 
terrible  calamity  was  about  to  befall 
them.  He  then  drew  from  his  tra- 
velling wallet  a  skein  of  thread. 


*  The  celebrated  Gayatri,  the  Moslem  Ealmah.  '  Kama  again. 
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This  he  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  for  each,  and  told  his  com- 
panions that  in  case  of  grievous 
bodily  injury,  the  bit  of  thread 
wound  round  the  wounded  part 
would  instantly  make  it  whole. 
After  which  he  taught  them  the 
Mantra,^  or  mystical  word  by  which 
the  lives  of  men  are  restored  to 
their  bodies,  even  when  they  have 
taken  their  allotted  places  amongst 
the  stars,  and  which  for  evident 
reasons  I  do  not  want  to  repeat.  It 
concluded,  however,  with  the  three 
Vyahritis,  or  sacred  syllables — 
Bhnh,  Bhuvah,  Svar ! 

Baja  Yikram  was  perhaps  a  little 
disappointed  by  this  declaration. 
He  made  no  remark,  however,  and 
the  Baital  thus  pursued : 

As  Devasharma  foretold,  an 
accident  of  a  terrible  nature  did 
occur.  On  the  evening  of  that  day, 
as  they  emerged  upon  the  plain, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Kirdtas, 
or  savage  tribes  of  the  mountain.* 
A  small,  black,  wiry  figure,  armed 
with  a  bow  and  little  cane  arrows, 
stood  in  their  way,  signifying  by 
gestures  that  they  must  halt  and 
lay  down  their  arms.  As  they  con- 
tinued to  advance,  he  began  to 
epeak  with  a  shrill  chattering,  like 
the  note  of  an  affHghted  bird,  his 
restless  red  eyes  glared  with  rage, 
and  he  waved  his  weapon  furiously 
round  his  head.  Then  from  the 
rocks  and  thickets  on  both  sides  of 
the  path  poured  a  shower  of  shafts 
npon  the  three  strangers. 

The  unequal  combat  did  not  last 
long.  Gunakar,  the  soldier,  wielded 
his  strong  right  arm  with  fatal  effect 
€uid  struck  down  some  threescore 
of  the  foes.  But  new  swarms  came 
on  like  angry  hornets  buzzing  round 
the  destroyer  of  their  nests.  And 
when  he  fell,  Devasharma,  who  had 
left  him  for  a  moment  to  hide  his 
beautiful  wife  in  the  hollow  of  a 


tree,  returned,  and  stood  fighting 
over  the  body  of  his  friend  till  he 
also,  overpowered  by  numbers,  was 
thrown  to  the  ground.  Then  the 
wild  men,  drawing  their  knives, 
cut  off  the  heads  of  their  helpless 
enemies,  stripped  their  bodies  of 
all  their  ornaments,  and  departed, 
leaving  the  woman  unharmed  for 
good  luck. 

When  Unmadini,  who  had  been 
more  dead  than  alive  during  the 
affray,  found  silence  succeed  to  the 
horrid  din  of  shrieks  and  shouts, 
she  ventured  to  creep  out  of  her 
refuge  in  the  hollow  tree.  And 
what  does  she  behold  P  her  husband 
and  his  friend  are  lying  upon  the 
ground,  with  their  heads  at  a  short 
distance  from  their  bodies.  She  sat 
down  and  wept  bitterly. 

Presently,  remembering  the  lesson 
which  she  had  learned  that  very 
morning,  she  drew  forth  from  her 
bosom  the  bit  of  thread  and  pro- 
ceeded to  use  it.  She  approached 
the  heads  to  the  bodies,  and  tied 
some  of  the  magic  string  round 
each  neck.  But  the  shades  of 
evening  were  fast  deepening,  and  in 
her  agitation,  confusion  and  terror, 
she  made  a  curious  mistake  by  ap- 
plying the  heads  to  the  wrong 
trunks.  After  which,  she  again  sat 
down,  and  having  recited  her 
prayers,  she  pronounced,  as  her 
husband  had  taught  her,  the  life- 
giving  incantation. 

In  a  moment  the  dead  men  were 
made  alive.  They  opened  their 
eyes,  shook  themselves,  sat  up  and 
handled  their  limbs  as  if  to  feel  that 
all  was  right.  But  something  or 
other  appeared  to  them  all  wron^. 
They  placed  their  palms  upon  their 
foreheads,  and  looked  downwards, 
and  started  to  their  feet  and  began 
to  stare  at  their  hands  and  legs. 
Upon  which  they  scrutinised  the 
very  scaniy  articles  of  dress  which 


*  From  '  Man/  to  think ;  primarily  meaning,  what  makes  man  think. 

*  The  Cirrhadse  of  classical  writers. 
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the  wild  men  had  left  upon  them, 
and  lastly  one  began  to  eye  the 
other  with  curious  puzzled  looks. 

The  wife,  attributing  their  ges- 
tures to  the  confusion  which  one 
might  expect  to  find  in  the  brains 
of  men  who  have  just  undergone  so 
great  a  trial  as  amputation  of  the 
head  must  be,  stood  before  them  for 
a  moment  or  two.  She  then  with 
a  cry  of  gladness  flew  to  the  bosom 
of  the  individual  who  was  as  she 
supposed  her  husband.  He  re- 
pulsed her,  telling  her  that  she  was 
mistaken.  Then,  blushing  deeply 
in  spite  of  her  other  emotions,  she 
threw  both  her  beautiful  arms  round 
the  neck  of  the  person  who  must  be, 
she  naturally  concluded,  the  right 
man.  To  her  utter  confusion,  he 
also  shrank  back  from  her  em- 
brace. 

Then  a  horrid  thought  flashed 
across  her  mind:  she  perceived 
her  £Ektal  mistake,  and  her  heart 
almost  ceased  to  beat. 

*  This  is  thy  wife ! '  cried  the 
Brahman's  head  that  had  been 
fastened  to  the  soldier's  body. 

*  No  she  is  thy  wife  ! '  replied  the 
soldier's  head  which  had  been 
placed  upon  the  Brahman's  body. 

'  Then  she  is  my  wife ! '  rejoined 
the  first  compound  creature. 

*  By  no  means  !  she  is  my  wife,* 
cried  the  second. 

*  What  then  am  I  ?  '  asked  Deva- 
sharma-Gnnakar. 

'  What  do  you  think  I  am  ?  '  an- 
swered Guni^r-Devasharma,  with 
another  question. 

'  Unmadini  shall  be  mrne,^  quoth 
the  head. 

'You  lie,  she  shall  be  mms^ 
shouted  the  body. 

*  Holy  Yama,^  hear  the  villa       n 


exclaimed  both  of  them  at  the  same 
moment. 


In  short,  having  thus  begun,  thej 
continued  to  quarrel  violently,  eaeh 
one  declaring  that  the  b^MitifoI 
Unmadini  belonged  to  him  and  to 
him  only.  How  to  settle  their  dis- 
pute Brahma  the  Lord  of  cjreatares 
only  knows.  I  do  not,  except  faj 
cutting  off  their  heads  once  more, 
and  by  putting  them  in  their  proper 
places.  And  I  am  quite  sure,  0 
Baja  Yikram!  that  thy  wits  are 
quite  unfit  to  answer  the  question, 
To  which  of  these  two  is  the  beau- 
tiful Unmadini  wife  ?  It  is  even 
said — amongst  us  Baitals  —  that 
when  this  pair  of  half-husbands  i^ 
peared  in  tiie  presence  of  the  Jiui 
Eling,  a  terrible  confusion  arose, 
each  head  declaiming  all  the  sms 
and  peccadilloes  which  its  bodj 
had  committed,  and  that  Yama  tk 
holy  king  himself  bit  his  forefinger 
with  vexation.^ 

Here  the  young  prince  Dharma 
Dhwaj  burst  out  laughing  at  the 
ndioulous  idea  of  the  wrong  heads. 
And  the  warrior  king,  w^ho  like 
single-minded  fathers  in  general 
was  ever  in  the  idea  that  his  son 
had  a  velleity  for  deriding  and  other- 
wise vexing  him,  began  a  severe 
course  of  reproof.  He  reminded 
the  prince  of  the  common  eayisg 
that  merriment  without  cause  de- 
grades a  man  in  tiie  opinion  of  his 
fellows,  and  indulged  him  with  a 
quotation  extensively  used  by  grave 
&thers,  namely  that  the  loud  laugli 
bespeaks  a  vacant  mind.  After 
which  he  proceeded  with  muck 
pompousness  to  pronounce  the  fol- 
lowing opinion: 

*•  It  is  said  in  the  Shastras ' 


>  The  Hindu  Pluto ;  also  called  the  Just  King. 

*  Yama  judges  the  dead,  whose  souls  go  te  him  in  4  hours  and  40  minutec ;  there- 
fore a  corpse  cannot  be  burned  till  after  that  time.  His  residence  is  Yamalaya,  and  it  ii 
on  the  south  side  of  the  earth;  down  South,  as  we  say.  (i  Sam.  zzv.  i,  and  zzz.  15.) 
The  Hebrews,  like  the  Hindus,  held  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  to  be  higher  than 
the  southern.  Hindus  often  joke  a  man  who  is  seen  walking  in  that  direction,  and  ask 
him  where  he  is  going. 
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^  Your  majesty  need  liardl  j  dis« 
play  so  much  erudition !  Doubtless 
it  comes  from  the  lips  of  Jayudeva 
or  soihe  other  one  of  your  Nine  G«ms 
of  Science,  who  know  much  more 
about  their  songs  and  their  stanzas 
than  they  do  about  their  scriptures/ 
insolently  interrupted  the  Baital, 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
carping  at  those  reverend  men. 

*•  It  is  said  in  the  Shastras/  con- 
tinued Raja  Vikram  sternly,  after 
hesitating  whether  he  should  or 
should  not  administer  a  corporal 
correction  to  the  Vampire,  *that 
Mother  Ghmga  ^  is  the  queen 
amongst  rivers,  and  the  mountain 
Sumeru^  is  the  monarch  among 
mountains,  and  the  tree  Halpa- 
TTiksha'  is  the  king  of  all  trees, 
and  the  head  of  man  is  the  best  and 
most  excellent  of  limbs.  And  thus, 
according  to  this  reason,  the  wife 
belonged  to  him  whose  noblest 
X)08ition  claimed  her.' 

'The  next  thing  your  majesty 
will  do,  I  suppose,'  continued  the 
Baital,  with  a  sneer,  '  is  to  support 
the  opinions  of  the  Digambara  who 
maintains  that  the  soul  is  exceed- 
ingly rarefied,  confined  to  one  place, 
and  of  equal  dimensions  with  the 
body,  or  the  fancies  of  that  worthy 
philosopher  Jaimani,  who  conceiv- 
ing soul  and  mind  and  matter  to 
be  things  purely  synonymous,  as- 
serts outwardly  and  writes  in  his 
books  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind  which  is  acted  upon  by 
the  immortal  soul,  but  who  in- 
wardly and  verily  believes  that  the 
brain  is  the  mind,  and  consequently 
that  the  brain  is  the  soul  or  spirit 
or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it ;  in 
fact  that  soul  is  a  natural  faculty 


of  the  body.  A  pretty  doctrine  in- 
deed for  a  Brahman  to  hold.  You 
might  as  well  agree  with  me  at  once 
that  the  soul  of  man  resides,  when 
at  home,  either  in  a  vein  in  the 
breast  or  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
or  that  half  of  it  is  in  a  man's  brain 
and  the  other  or  reasoning  half 
is  in  his  heart,  an  organ  of  his 
body.' 

*  What  has  all  this  string  of  words 
to  do  with  the  matter,  Vampire  ? ' 
asked  Raja  Vikram,  angrily. 

*  Only,'  said  the  demon  laughing, 
*  that  in  my  opinion,  as  opposed  to 
the  Shastras  and  to  Baja  Vikram, 
that  the  beautiftil  Unmadini  be- 
longed, not  to  the  head  part  but  to 
the  body  part.  Because  the  latter 
has  an  immortal  soul  in  the  pit  of 
its  stomach,  whereas  the  former  is 
a  box  of  bone,  more  or  less  thick, 
and  contains  brains  which  are  of 
much  the  same  consistence  as  those 
of  a  calf.' 

*  Villain ! '  exclaimed  the  raja, 
'  does  not  the  soul  or  conscious  Ufe 
enter  the  body  through  the  sagittal 
suture  and  lodge  in  the  brain,  thence 
to  contemplate,  through  the  same 
opening,  the  divine  perfections  ?  ' 

*I  must  however  bid  you  fare- 
well for  the  moment,  O  warrior  king, 
Sakadhipati  -  Vikramaditya !  *  I 
feel  a  sudden  and  ardent  desire  to 
change  this  cramped  position  for 
one  more  natural  to  me.' 

The  warrior  monarch  had  so  fstr 
committed  himself  that  he  could  not 
prevent  the  Vampire  from  flitting. 
But  he  lost  no  more  time  in  follow- 
ing him  than  a  grain  of  mustard, 
in  its  fall,  stays  on  a  cow's  horn. 
And  when  he  had  thrown  him  over 
his  shoulder,  the  king  desired  him 


*  The  Ganges,  in  heaven  called  Mandakini.  I  have  no  idea  why  we  still  adhere  to  onr 
venerable  corruption  of  the  word. 

'  The  &bnlous  mountain  snpposed  by  Hindu  geographers  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
universe. 

*  The  all-bestowing  tree  in  Indra's  Paradise,  which  grants  everything  asked  of  it.     It 
is  the  Tnba  of  El  IsUm,  and  is  not  unknown  to  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament. 

*  *  Vikramaditya,  Lord  of  the  Saka.'    This  is  privoyance  on  the  part  of  the  Vampire ; 
the  king  had  not  acqxured  the  title. 
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of  his  own  accord  to  begin  a  new 
tale. 

*0  my  left  eyelid  flutters,'  ex- 
claimed the  Baital  in  despair,  *my 
heart  throbs,  my  sight  is  dim : 
surely  now  beginneth  the  end.     It 


is  as  Yidhata  hath  written  on  my 
forehead — how  can  it  be  other- 
wise ?  ^  Still  listen,  O  mighty 
raja,  whilst  I  recount  to  yon  a  true 
story,  and  Saraswati*  sit  on  my 
tongue.' 


*  On  the  sixth  day  aft«r  the  child's  birth,  the  god  Yidhata  writes  all  its  fate  upon  its 
forehead.    The  Moslems  have  a  similar  idea,  and  probably  it  passed  to  the  Hindus. 

'  Goddess  of  eloquence.  '  The  waters  of  the  Saraswati '  is  the  classicul  Hindu  phrase 
lor  the  mirage. 
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THE    MANCINIS: 
An  Italun  Episode  in  Fbench  History. 


MORE  than  once  in  their  history 
Frenchmen  have  seen,  with 
jealous  hatred,  an  Italian  invasion 
of  their  court,  and  dark  indeed  are 
the  colours  in  which  the  foreign 
favourites  are  invariably  depicted. 
Battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death 
follow  in  their  train;  poison  and 
witchcraft  are  their  constant  wea- 
pons of  offence  and  defence,  some- 
times employed  at  the  bidding  of 
their  royal  masters  and  mistresses, 
sometimes  treacherously  turned 
against  them ;  for  when  was  the 
Italian  supposed  to  be  other  than 
subtle,  wily,  fawning,  and  trea- 
cherous in  ihe  popular  belief  of 
nations  less  versatile  or  less  gifted 
with  the  art  of  pleasing?  This 
feeling  of  hatred  to  the  foreigner  it 
was  that,  in  the  wars  and  tumults 
of  the  Fronde,  made  hourgeois^ 
courtiers,  nobles,  and  princes  of 
the  blood  rally  alike  to  the  cry  of 
*  Point  de  Mazarin !  *  whom  Anne  of 
Austria  had  made  absolute  master 
of  France  and  of  herself.  The 
history  of  that  stormy  time,  is  it 
not  written  by  the  pen  of  one  who 
fought  and  intrigued  through  it  aU 
against  his  brother  cardinal  with 
every  malicious  wile  that  restless 
vanity  and  fierce  ambition  could 
suggest,  and  by  many  other  memoir 
writers  besides  Paul  de  Gondi  ?  Its 
main  features  and  its  results  are 
all  familiar ;  but  the  personal  bio- 
graphies of  that  family  which  the 
successful  churchman  sought  to 
found  and  endow  with  his  enor- 
mous wealth,  and  the  varied  and 
powerful  alliances  which  he  formed, 
are  less  well  known,  though  they 
make  a  truly  curious  chapter  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  siecle  Louis  XTV. 
The  obscure  birth  of  the  cardinal, 
we  find,  is  a  fertile  theme  for  the 
authors  of  the  Mazarinades,  as  the 
scurrilous  pamphlets  and  epigrams 
of  the  Frondeurs  were  called,  nor 


are  any  contemporary  notices  more 
flattermg.  Looking  down  from  the 
lofty  empyrean  of  his  own  £Ekr- 
descended  line,  St.  Simon  gravely 
but  contemptuously  remarks  :  '  Ja- 
mais on  n'a  pu  remonter  plus  haut 
que  le  pere  de  cette  trop  fameuse 
Eminence,  ni  savoir  o&  elle  est  n^e, 
ni  quoi  que  oe  soit  de  sa  premiere 
jeunesse.  On  sait  seulement  qu'ils 
^taient  de  Sicile.'  The  great  Condd 
speaks  of  his  enemy  as  '  ce  gredin 
de  Sicile,'  and  *  Sicilien '  becomea 
at  once  the  mot  d*ord/re  with  the 
rhymesters  of  the  party.  The  Val 
de  Mazare  in  Sicily  was  supposed 
to  have  given  a  name  to  the  name- 
less peasant  his  father,  of  whom 
Scarron  and  De  Retz  speak  as  a 
bankrupt  tradesman  in  Rome,  but 
who  nevertheless  we  know  rose 
high  enough  in  the  social  scale  ta 
marry  an  heiress  of  the  great  Orsini 
family.  In  modem  days,  M.  L6on 
Laborde  thinks  he  has  discovered 
proofs  of  the  great  stateman's  pa* 
trician  birth  and  aristocratic  traan- 
ing,  but  they  are  far  from  con- 
clusive ;  and  if  we  are  to  consider 
a  certain  manuscript  found  in  tha 
royal  library  at  Turin  in  1855  ^  ^ 
genuine  production  (of  which  there 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt),  we 
now  possess  an  authentic  history  of 
the  birth  and  parentage  of  Giolia 
Mazarino,  from  the  pen  of  an  early 
friend  and  schoolfellow.  This  ano- 
nymous writer,  whose  work  is  appa- 
rently addressed  to  some  member 
of  the  royal  house  of  Savoy,  about 
the  year  1657,  when,  in  the  person, 
of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy-Cari- 
gnan,  Conte  de  Soissons,  it  had 
allied  itself  with  the  cardinal'^ 
niece  Olympia,  tells  us  that  Pietro, 
father  of  Giulio,  was  bom  in  a 
Sicilian  village  called  Mazarino, 
and  thence  took  his  surname.  He 
came  to  seek  a  fortune  in  Rome,  on 
the  strength  of  the  proverb,  that 

^  oogle 
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to  no  one  does  the  mistress  of  tlie 
world  ever  prove  a  stepmother,  and 
there  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Constable  Colonna,  and  became 
his  chamberlain.  There  he  married 
Ortensia  Bnffalini,  with,  says  the 
biographer,  '  a  dot  more  than  suit- 
able to  the  birth  and  station  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  largely  dowered 
besides  with  beauty  and  virtue.' 
They  had  a  numerous  family,  but 
Pietro  became  intendant  of  the  ex- 
tensive domains  of  the  constable, 
and  did  not  lack  means  to  educate 
them  with  more  than  ordinary  care. 
In  Rome,  in  the  Rione  di  Trevi, 
in  the  year  1602,  Giulio,  his  famous 
son,  first  saw  the  light ;  and  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Jesuits  he 
developed  into  an  inflant  prodigy, 
reciting  short  sermons  in  public 
with  fluency  and  appropriate  ges- 
tures at  five  years  old.  The  Order 
of  Jesus  continued  to  superintend 
his  education  till,  at  seventeen,  he 
went  to  Spain  in  the  suite  of  the 
Abb6  Colonna,  when  even  his  ad- 
miring biographer  admits  that  he 
learnt  other  arts  and  sciences  than 
those  imparted  in  the  schools  of 
Alcala  and  Salamanca.  Love  and 
dice  had  charms  so  strong  that  his 
father,  in  great  uneasiness  about 
his  ftiture  career,  recalled  him  to 
Rome.  His  uniform  success  through 
life  at  all  games  of  hazard  was 
indeed  too  remarkable  to  escape 
invidious  comment,  and  ^  escroc^ 
was  a  word  too  often  applied  by  his 
ill-wishers  to  one  who  may  either 
have  been  bom  under  a  lucky  star, 
or  have  acquired  by  practice  and 
observation  skill  beyond  his  rivals  : 
so  at  least  pleads  his  anonymous 
apologist.  But  our  concern  at 
present  is  not  with  the  cardinal's 
road  to  wealth,  power,  and  fame- 
how  he  served  in  the  papal  army, 
and  won  the  patronage  of  the 
Barberini  Pope  by  his  diplomatic 
talents,  discarding  then  his  sword 
and  armour  for  a  nuncio's  hat  and 
robes.  Before  he  left  Rome  as  the 
pope's  vice-legate    to    France,    in 


1634,  ^®  established  his  two  sisters 
in  very  excellent  marriages.  The 
eldest  married  Girolamo  J^dQurtinozii, 
and  the  younger,  Lorenzo  Mancini, 
a  Roman  baron ;  while  their  Mher, 
for  some  time  jMist  a  widower, 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Portia 
Orsini,  whose  femily  were,  we  must 
suppose,  so  far  influenced  by  the 
position  achieved  by  his  distiii- 
guished  son,  that  they  did  not  rt- 
ject  the  alliance.  We  pass  on  now, 
over  some  fourteen  years  of  Maa- 
rin's  life  and  of  French  histoiy, 
till  we  find  him  cardinal  and  prime 
minister  of  France,  sole  confidant 
of  the  regent  Anne  of  Austrm— 
some  say  her  lover  (others  whisper 
her  husband  ) — enormously  wealtiiy, 
engaged  in  building  and  decorating 
the  magnificent  Palais  Mazarin,  and 
beginning  to  contemplate  the  ad- 
visability of  sending  for  some  of  his 
sisters' children.  Though  the  Palais 
Mazann  was  in  course  of  constnc- 
tion,  the  cardinal  lodged  in  ^ 
Palais  Royal,  where  he  had  greater 
fiu^ility  of  constant  access  to  his 
royal  mistress ;  and  here  were  snm- 
moned  the  eldest  of  Madame  Marti- 
nozzi's  daughters,  the  two  ^der 
Mancini  demoiselles,  and  their 
brother,  whose  i^s,  in  1 647,  ranged 
from  seven  to  thirteen :  here  ifiej 
were  brought  up  along  with  the 
royal  children.  Madame  de  Motte- 
viUe  describes  their  arrival  on  ^ 
nth  of  September,  and  their  ap- 
pearance. Mdlle.  Martinozzi  sm 
blonde,  with  fine  features  and 
gentle  eyes :  she  gave  promise  of 
real  beauty.  Laure,  the  eldest 
Mancini,  was  an  agreeable  brunette 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  ;  the  second, 
Olympia,  was  very  dark,  with  a 
long  pointed  chin  and  bright  though 
small  black  eyes.  Madame  deNogent 
was  sent  to  meet  them  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  The  queen  received  them 
the  same  evening,  thought  them 
pretty,  caressed  them  in  private, 
and  showed  them  next  day  to  the 
court,  where  the  curious  courtiers 
crowded  so  eagerly  reund  the  new 
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aniyals,  that  there  seemed  some 
danger  of  their  being  sufibcated  by 
the  press,  while  their  uncle  affected 
hardlj  to  notice  them.  There  is 
perhaps  no  stronger  proof  of  the 
queen's  entire  devotion  to  him  than 
the  manner  in  which  she  occnpied 
herself  with  these  girls.  Madame 
de  Sen4c6,  ex-gouyemante  to  the 
young  Idng,  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend their  education;  but  Ajine 
herseli^  true  Spaniard,  awajs  dSvote 
if  sometimes  gaUmtej  instmcted 
them  in  rehgion^  and  ^ated  them 
with  the  same  tenderness  as  her 
own  children.  The  courtly  Madame 
de  Motfceville,  who  never  believes 
tiiat  her  royal  mistress  can  do 
wrong,  makes  small  comment  on 
the  strangeness  of  these  proceed- 
ings, little  as  she  loved  the  cardinal. 
*  II  avait  le  don  de  plaire,  et  il 
6tait  impossible  de  ne  pas  se  laisser 
charmer  par  ses  douceurs,'  she 
says ;  but  not  from  her  do  we  hear 
of  the  whispers  against  the  fair 
fjBone  of  Anne,  however  much  she 
may  privately  have  shared  the 
fears  of  Madame  de  Sen^^  and 
Mdlle.  de  Hautefort,  who  were 
bold  enough  to  remonstrate  with 
the  queen  on  the  imprudence  of 
her  conduct  with  her  minister. 
Madame  de  Brienne,  too,  ventured 
to  repeat  to  her  majesty  some  of 
the  calumnies  to  which  she  exposed 
herself,  and  was  met  by  the  most 
solemn  assurances  from  the  queen 
that  her  preference  for  the  cardinal 
was  purely  intellectual,  and  that 
their  lengthened  conferences  were 
entirely  confined  to  'affaires  de 
rEtat.'  Unfortunately,  the  letters 
which  exist  on  both  sides  are  so 
&miliar  and  so  indiscreet,  that  it 
is  hard  even  for  the  dispassionate 
student  of  this  centuiy  to  believe 
the  queen's  assertion ;  though  per- 
hapis  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  a  private  marriage,  if 
— which  seems  an  unsettled  point 
— ^Mazarin  was  never  actually  in 
priest's  orders.  This  idea  is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with    in    the 


pamphlets  of  the  day ;  and  Madame 
la  Palatine  says  in  her  memoirs, 
speaking  of  the  queen  regent,  '  she 
did  worse  than  love  Mazarin:  she 
married  him.'  No  real  evidence  on 
l^e  subject,  however,  exists ;  and 
the  Palatine,  whose  gossip  is  always 
coarse  and  seldom  good-natured,  in 
this  instance  evidently  inclines  to 
take  what  she  considers  far  the 
darkest  view  of  the  case.  But  to 
return  to  the  Mancinis.  We  find 
that  the  nephew  Paid  was  placed 
at  the  college  at  Clermont,  along 
with  the  Prince  de  Conti,  while 
his  two  sisters  and  Anne  Marti- 
nozzi  shared  the  studies  and  the 
amusements  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of 
Monsieur,  till  the  Frondeurs  oWiged 
court  and  cardinal  to  retire  to  St. 
Germain's,  and  leave  them  in  charge 
of  the  nuns  of  Val  de  Gr^e ;  for 
Madame  de  Sen^  had  joined 
Madame  de  Jiongueville,  and  gone 
into  opposition.  The  peace  of  Ruel 
restored  the  court  and  its  ruling 
spirit  for  a  season  to  Paris,  though 
Cond6  was  little  disposed  to  sub- 
mission 4  for,  with  a  shrewd  pre- 
vision of  the  part  they  were  in 
foture  to  play,  he  made  it  then  a 
stipulation  that  his  eminence  must 
promise  on  no  account  to  arrange 
any  marriage  for  the  nieces  with- 
out his  consent.  The  hollow  truce 
could  not  last  long,  and  it  was 
broken  on  a  day  when  the  haughty 
soldier  addressed  to  the  cardinal  a 
letter  bearing  on  its  cover  the  in- 
sulting words,  'Air  Blustrissimo 
Signer  Facchino,'  &c.  The  regent 
ordered  the  prince  to  be  arrested ; 
but  seeing  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
the  parliconent  both  declared  against 
him,  Mazarin  judged  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  across  the  frontier  till 
the  storm  should  have  blown  over. 
His  nieces  joined  him  at  P^ronne. 
Their  flight  was  sudden  and  secret, 
for  they  already  shared  the  odium 
which  attached  to  the  favourite. 

Then  the  Frondeurs  sang  paeans 
of  triumph  over  his  discomfiture 
and  disappearance,  and  the  list  even 
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of  the  pieces  in  prose  and  verse 
tliat  flowed  from  the  pens  of  their 
scribes  and  rhymesters  in  the  spring 
of  1 6  5 1  would  All  pages.  No  abuse, 
no  insinuation,  no  accusation  was 
too  dark  to  heap  upon  le  Mazarin, 
and  on  every  member  known  or 
unknown  of  his  fftmily :  unprofit- 
able reading  now  as  then,  with 
hardly  any  precious  grain  of  truth 
to  be  found  in  it  worth  wading 
through  such  a  mire  of  filth  and 
scurr^ty,  pungent  though  the  wit 
thereof  may  sometimes  be,  and 
significant  too  of  an  entirely  new 
era  in  French  literature  and  French 
thought.  The  language  at  this  time 
takes  quite  a  new  form  in  the  bril- 
liant pages  of  De  Betz,  of  Scarron, 
and  of  Madame  de  S^vign^  :  it  is  a 
new  weapon,  keen,  subtle,  and 
ready-forged  for  the  hands  of  Vol- 
taire and  his  brethren,  to  be  used 
with  such  terrible  efiect  against  the 
ancien  regime  and  all  that  had  pre- 
vious to  tiie  Fronde  been  considered 
most  sacred.  Then  for  the  first 
time  thi*one  and  altar  were  both 
roughly  handled,  and  the  demon  of 
mockery  was  roused  in  men's 
breasts  at  the  spectacle  of  a  devout 
Spanish  queen,  regent  of  the  king« 
dom,  altogether  in  the  power  of  an 
upstart  ca^inal  minister,  a  foreigner 
who  robbed  the  nation  to  the  extent 
of  millions :  it  is  strange,  too,  that 
some  other  sights,  not  uncommon 
then,  should  elicit  such  slight  notice 
as  they  do  in  the  literature  of  the 
day ;  but  here  and  there,  instead  of 
comedy,  we  find  records  like  the 
following : 

1651.  AtRheims,  ChAlons,  Bethel,  &c., 
everyvrhere  famine,  death,  bodies  unburied. 
The  faces  of  the  survivors  are  black  with 
hxinger;  they  are  phantoms  scarcely  hu- 
man. They  eat  lizards,  dead  dogs  a  week 
old.  In  Lorraine  the  starring  nuns  leaye 
their  convents  to  beg.  In  Picardy  there 
are  five  hundred  orphan  children  under 
seven  years  old. 

But  Mazarin,  when  he  went  into 
exile,  was  rich  enough  to  raise  an 
army  from  his  private  fortune  to 
oppose  Cond^,  and  he  won  Turenne 


to  his  side;  so  the  fighting  and 
lampooning  go  on,  and  the  people 
perish  by  hunger  and  by  tiie  sword, 
and  there  seems  none  to  pity  them. 
Only  one  name  shines  out  from  ihe 
dark  record  with  the  lustre  of 
purest  charity — a  name  that  con- 
tinues to  succour  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted  of  our  0¥m  day — that  of 
Vincent  de  Paul,  who  then  fiRfc 
sent  out  his  emissaries  among  Uie 
starving  population  of  France.  The 
ex-minister,  who  was  still  Anne's 
minister  de  factOj  had  selectd 
Bruhl  as  his  residence  in  the  spiiiiig 
of  165 1 :  from  thence  lie  contmned 
to  direct  all  her  actions  and  to  cor- 
respond with  her  in  the  constant 
exchange  of  letters  filled  wiUi  ex- 
pressions of  the  most  ardent  devo- 
tion; here  too  he  managed  to  con- 
clude the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
niece,  Laore  Mancini.  Laore  wu 
the  first  to  marry,  the  first  also  to 
quit  the  scene  altogether ;  and  if  ii 
be  true,  that  whom  the  gods  love 
die  young,  we  feel  it  doubly  so 
when  a  nature  like  hers,  pure,  can- 
did, holy,  and  loving,  is  taken  away 
from  the  unutterable  corruptions  of 
such  a  socieiy.  Though  only  one 
of  the  pawns  in  the  game  then 
being  played,  she  was  fortmu^  in 
attracting  the  love  of  the  husband 
to  whom  she  was  destined.  When 
she  was  fifteen  overtures  for  her 
hand  had  been  made  by  the  Cardinal 
Barberini,  in  behalf  of  one  of  the 
Colonnas,  but  Mazarin  paused.  It 
was  thought  that  he  had  cast  bis 
eyes  on  the  gay  and  irresistible 
Due  de  Caudale,  the  heir  of  t^ 
d'flpemons,  who  would  probaWy 
have  made  a  very  indifferent  hus- 
band, and  whose  sudden  death 
quenched  so  many  bright  eyes  in 
tears,  though  Laure's  were  not 
among  them.  The  Due  de  Mercoenr, 
brother  of  *  le  roi  des  Halles,'  son  of 
M.  de  Venddme,  and  a  grandson  of 
Henri  IV.  and  la  belle  Gabrielle, 
would  be  an  invaluable  partisan  for 
the  cardinal ;  he  was  an  tmexcep- 
tionable  parti  for  Laure,  for,  unliko 
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bis  tarbnlent  race,  lie  was  gentle 
smd   pious,  and  having    been   be- 
trothed  to  Mademoiselle   Mancini 
before  the  flight  to  Brohl,  he  ex- 
hibited the  rare  spectacle  of  fideliiy 
to    his    engagements,   in   spite  of 
ridicide  and  threats  fix)m  the  Prince 
of  Gond4,  at  whose  hands  he  under- 
went a  rough  and  angiy  examina- 
tion on  the  subject  before  the  parlia- 
ment  of  Paris.     There  he  mildly 
but    firmly   declared    himself   the 
husband  of  Mademoiselle  Mancini, 
and  set  off  immediately  for  Bruhl 
to  claim  his  bride,  although  strictly 
forbidden   to  bring    her    into   the 
kingdom.     M.  de  Yend6me  did  not 
oppose  the  proceeding ;  possibly  he 
foresaw  the  speedy  return  to  power 
of  the  cardinal,  and  the  benefits  he 
might  reap  from  such  an  alliance. 
Some  months  later  they  came  in 
the  shape  of  places  and  govern- 
ments.    He  received  the  govern- 
ment of  Bretagne  and  the  admiralty, 
while  Jean  Doucet,  as  De  Betz  con- 
temptuously nicknamed  the  young 
husband,  was  entrusted  with  Pro- 
vence and  with  a  division  of  the 
cardinal's    army,  with   which    he 
subdued  some  of  the  towns  that 
Cond6  had  seduced  from  obedience. 
While  he  was  in  the  field,  Laure 
led  a  peaceful  life  at  An^t  with  the 
Duchesse  de  Vend6me,  her  mother- 
in-law,  a  saintly  lady,  who  prac- 
tised devotion  and  charity.     When 
she    appeared  at    court,  she  was 
beautiful  enough  to  be  admired,  too 
modest  and  retiring  to  excite  envy 
or  hatred.     Before  any  shadow  had 
fallen  on  her  happiness,  she  died 
suddenly  fi^m  the  consequences  of 
her  third  confinement :  her  power- 
ful uncle  is  said  to  have  wept  real 
tears  by  her  deathbed,  and  the  blow 
to  the  Due  de  Mercoeur  was  so 
severe,  that  after  a  period  of  entire 
seclusion,  he  took  orders.     Laure's 
two  elder  sons  are  known  in  history 
as  the  celebrated  Due  and  Gband 
Prieur  de  Yenddme,    names   that 
were  to  become  infiunous  even  in 
the  days  of  the  Regent  Orleans  and 
TOL.  Lxxvra. — ^NO.  CCCCLXVn. 


Dubois,  for  those  who  bore  them 
inherited  none  of  the  virtues  of 
their  parents.  The  military  suc- 
cesses of  the  eldest  brother,  how- 
ever, warranted  him  in  making  the 
boast  that  he  inherited  from  an 
earlier  and  a  royal  progenitor  his 
undoubtedly  brilliant  talents.  It  is 
curious  that  the  Due  de  Yenddme'a 
ffreat  opponent  in  the  field  should 
have  been  his  first  cousin,  for 
Prince  Eugene  was  the  son  of  his 
mother's  sister,  Olympia  Comtesse 
de  Soissons. 

On  his  return  from  his  second 
exile,  more  firmly  established  in 
power  than  ever,  and  incomparably 
the  richest  subject  in  Europe, 
Mazarin  found  suitors  in  plenty 
for  the  hands  of  his  nieces  as  they 
reached  marriageable  age.  Anne 
Martinozzi  and  Olympia  Mancini 
were  both  sixteen,  but  the  gentle 
blonde  attracted  more  admirers 
than  her  cousin,  who  had  little  pre- 
tension of  beauty,  and  who  saw 
with  the  bitterest  envy  the  marriage 
of  Anne  to  the  Prince  de  Gonti,  and 
a  little  later,  that  of  Laure  Marti- 
nozzi to  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Modena,  alliances  which  raised 
them  both  to  royal  rank.  Armand 
de  Gonti,  who  was  slightly  deformed 
and  originally  destined  by  his  war- 
rior brother  for  the  Ghurch,  had 
resisted  the  imposition  of  hands 
ecclesiastical,  though  he  received  as 
his  appanage  many  rich  abbacies. 
Always  under  the  influence  of  his 
sister,  Madame  de  Longueville,  he 
joined  the  Fronde  and  fought  and 
gambled  passionately  but  unsuccess- 
ftilly  through  the  first  years  of 
manhood,  tifl  her  conversion  brought 
about  his,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  passed  away  in  the  strangest 
alternations  between  fits  of  extrava- 
gant devotion  and  penitence  and 
ike  wildest  excesses.  His  position 
had  become  a  humiliating  one,  for 
his  fortune  was  nearly  all  gone 
when  Sarrazin,  his  secretary,  sug- 
gested to  him  the  expediency  of  at- 
taching himself  to  the  absolute  dis- 
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i)eiiser  of  place,  power  and  wealth, 
by  allying  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons 
with  that  of  the  Mazarin.  He  was 
not  perhaps  a  very  attractive  hns- 
band  for  Mademoiselle  Martinozzi, 
who  wonld  nndoubtedly  have  pre- 
ferred accepting  the  homage  of 
^  le  bean  Candale,'  and  perhaps  she 
had  the  ftirther  morfification  of 
knowing  that  the  prince  expressed 
the  most  entire  indifference  as  to 
which  of  the  nieces  it  was  who 
shonld  become  Princesse  de  Conti, 
since  it  was  the  cardinal  he  meant 
to  espouse.  Mazarin  signified  his 
wish  that  it  should  be  Anne,  and 
De  Candale  at  once  withdrew  his 
pretensions  with  equally  mortifying 
indifference.  The  betrothal  took 
place  on  February  21,  1654,  at 
Oompiegne :  on  the  following  day 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
royal  pomp,  and  the  Prince  de  Conti 
received  a  bride  whose  beauty  and 
goodness  gave  him  every  reason  to 
think  himself  a  fortunate  man  even 
ivithout  the  lavish  dowry,  the  go- 
vernment of  Ghiienne,  or  the  sump- 
tuous new  H6tel  Conti,  which  the 
cardinal,  in  a  generous  mood,  be- 
stowed along  with  her. 

Certainly  the  careers  and  cha- 
racters of  his  two  elder  nieces  were 
wonderfully  different  from  those  of 
the  younger,  whether  nature  or 
the  training  of  Val  de  Gr&ce  be  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Michelet  says 
the  others  were  led  astray  by  the 
evil  example  of  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  when  she  visited  the 
French  court,  and  fascinated  these 
young  ladies  with  her  coarse  wit 
and  her  damsel  errant  propensities ; 
a  suggestion  which  may  be  true  to 
a  certain  extent.  But  it  may  also 
be  conjectured  that  when  they  were 
summoned  to  Paris,  they  came,  not 
the  innocent  children  that  liture 
and  Anne  had  been,  but  prepared, 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  relative's 
great  power  and  influence,  to  play 
conspicuous  parts  in  a  court,  where 
the  age  of  the  young  king  and  his 
brother,  just  verging  on  manhood, 


hield  out  every  temptation  to  in- 
trigue, and  where  lovers  and  hus- 
bands, coronets  and  fauteuils,  dia- 
tnonds  end  equipages,  not  whips, 
hoops,  or  childish  toys,  were  the 
prizes  to  be  striven  for.  The  Conti 
marriage  proved  a  happy  one,  in 
spite  of  occasional  fits  of  jealousy 
on  his  part,  for  which  Anne,  whose 
piety  grew  year  by  year  more 
austere,  gave  him  not  tihie  shadow 
of  a  cause,  and  spite  of  relapses  of 
his  which  only  inade  her  redouble 
her  prayers.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Bussy,  it  was  after  his  nmrriage 
that  Conti  tried  ineffectually  to 
poser  as  the  adorer  of  Madame  de 
S6vign6,  that  charming  but  icy 
marquise,  who  had  so  long  ivith- 
steod  all  attempts  to  win  a  warmer 
regard  than  that  of  the  Rabutin  tie 
of  blood  from  Bussy  himself.  But 
in  the  retirement  of  Quienne  the 
prince  became  daily  more  under  the 
influence  of  wife  and  sister,  both 
devout  mystics;  one,  like  himself 
penitent  and  seeking  to  expiate  the 
sins  and  follies  of  a  stormy  past, 
the  other  stainless,  but  pressing  on 
ever  nearer  to  the  light.  He  left 
her  a  widow  at  twenty-nine,  and 
the  union  between  her  and  Madame 
de  LongueviUe  was  only  drawn  the 
closer.  Anne  was  Jansenist  in  her 
opinions,  and  became  the  protector 
and  patroness  of  Port  Royal,  using 
her  influence  with  the  king  in 
behalf  of  the  brethren,  as  well  as 
for  all  the  weak  and  oppressed 
whom  she  could  benefit.  She 
stripped  herself  of  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  wealth  with  which  her 
uncle  had  endowed  her ;  and  the 
inscription  on  her  tomb,  in  St- 
Andre-des-Arts,  sete  forth,  that  in 
the  famine  of  1662,  she  sold  all  h^ 
jewels  to  feed  the  starving  poor  of 
Bern,  of  Champagne  and  Picardy. 
Death,  when  it  came  ten  years 
later  (1672),  in  the  shape  of  a 
sudden  apoplectic  seizure,  could 
not  come  unawares  or  unwelcome 
to  one  who  had  so  communed  with 
the  Unseen.      Who  does  not  re- 
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member  Madame  de  S^vign^'s  de- 
scription of  that  death  chamber  P — 
the  moans  of  the  expiring  princess 
as  the  physicians  tried  to  torture 
lier  back  to  oonscionsness,  the  over- 
^v^hehning  grief  of  her  &unily,  the 
extravagant  and  feigned  sorrow  of 
ihe  ladies  who  screamed  and  fainted 
till  they  were  expelled,  *  qui  prouve 
trop,  ne  prouve  rien,*  the  eloge  pro- 
noimced  by  the  king,  all  vividly 
birought  before  us  by  the  pen  of  the 
lively  writer,  who  says  in  conclu- 
sion, '  II  y  a  de  belles  reflexions  k 
fedre  sur  cette  mort,'  but  leaves  it 
to  Madame  de  Grignan  and  to  us  to 
make  them.  The  two  sons  of  Anne 
MartinoEzi  were  left  to  the  charge 
of  Madsune  de  Longueville;  the 
eldest  died  in  youth,  the  other  sur- 
vived to  be  the  brightest  ornament 
of  his  house. 

A  second  detachment  of  the  car- 
dinal's fiunily  had  arrived  from 
Rome  in  March  1653.  Of  nieces  to 
marry  there  was  no  lack,  nor  stint 
of  dowers  to  give  them ;  the  cry 
-WBS  still  *  they  come.' 

Les  Mancinis,  les  MartinoBses, 
Blustree  matins  de  noces, 

sang  the  poets  of  the  Fronde,  who 
had  now  tuned  their  lyres  to 
notes  of  praise  of  these  Roman 
beauties. 

Paul  Manoini,  the  eldest  nephew, 
was  dead;  two  other  brothers  re- 
mained: Philippe,  afterwards  created 
Due  de  Nevers,  and  Alphonse,  who 
died  at  college,  where  his  fellow- 
papHs,  on  one  unlucky  day,  tossing 
him  in  a  blanket,  he  fell  to  the 
ground  on  his  head  and  broke  his 
neck.  The  Due  de  Nevers*  eccentric 
Hfe  is  associated  with  his  four  bril- 
liant sisters — Olympia,  Marie,  Hor- 
tense,  and  Marie- Anne ;  but  before 
proceeding  to  the  history  of  that 
group,  a  short  notice  of  the  remain- 
ing Martinozzi  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  She  was  but  a  bird  of 
passage  at  the  French  court.  Very 
soon  after  her  arrival  there,  pro- 
posals for  her  hand  w^e  made  by 


the  Duke  of  Modena,  through  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  Carignan  (after- 
warids  Comte  de  Soissons,  and  hus- 
band of  Olympia  Mancini),  and 
accepted.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated by  proxy  at  Gompi^gne, 
Prince  Eugene  representing  the 
Duke  of  Modena  in  the  gorgeous 
ceremonial,  which  was  precisely  the 
same  in  aU  respects  as  if  the  bride 
had  been  a  daughter  of  France. 
Immediately  after,  Laure  was  con- 
ducted by  her  mother  to  Modena, 
where  her  husband,  Alphonse  d'Este, 
and  a  home  under  her  native  Italian 
sky,  awaited  her.  Seven  years  of 
marriage,  during  which  her  husband 
fought  the  battles  of  France,  then 
we  find  her  regent  of  Modena,  go- 
verning that  littie  state  with  firm- 
ness (virile  donna,  her  biographer 
calk  her),  renowned  for  her  just 
dealings  and  her  piety ;  in  politics, 
always  fiikithfiil  to  France  and  to  the 
grand  monarque,  when  Mazarin  had 
passed  away.  In  1673  ^^^  made  a 
journey  to  Paris  to  marry  her 
daughter,  Marie  Beatrice,  te  James, 
Duke  of  York.  So  tiie  grand-niece 
of  the  cardinal  sat  for  a  time  on  the 
English  throne,  and  but  for  the 
Revolution  of  '88  his  blood  (unless 
we  credit  the  warming-pan  legend 
of  the  first  Pretender's  birth,  once 
an  article  of  Whig  and  Hanoverian 
faith)  might  have  continued  to  flow 
in  our  rulers'  veins. 

Some  one  has  remarked  of  the 
English  nation  that  we  are  the  only 
people  on  the  feice  of  the  globe  that 
uses  ite  sacred  writings  as  horn- 
books, and  we  have  often  been  in- 
clined to  wish  that  the  same  irre- 
verence did  not  characterise  our 
treatment  of  many  a  classic  besides. 
The  'Farewell  Horace  whom  I 
hated  so,  not  for  thy  fianQte  but 
mine,'  of  Lord  Byron,  finds  an  echo 
in  many  breasts;  just  now  our 
thoughts  revert  to  the  period  of 
our  youth,  when  our  preceptors 
used  to  give  us  lessons  in  French 
dictation  from  Madame  de  S^vign6's 
letters.  Our  knowledge  of  the  time 
T  T  2   ^ 
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and  of  the  society  being  limited  to 
the  rudiments  of  Mrs.  Markham's 
History,  imperfectly  acquired,  we 
remember  feeling  precisely  the  same 
bewilderment  about  the  marquise's 
friends,  her  anecdotes  of  ^Quanto^* 
and  all  manner  of  exalted,  and  to 
us  unknown,  personages,  as  some 
country  cousin  might  experience 
who  suddenly  found  herself  listen- 
ing to  the  talk  and  scandal  of  half 
a  dozen  fine  ladies.  It  was  tanta- 
lising not  to  know  who  all  this  good 
company  with  whom  she  is  so  fa- 
miliar might  be,  about  whom  there 
are  so  many  good  stories,  of  which, 
fit)m  our  ignorance,  we  lose  the 
point.  There  was  a  pleasure  in 
trying  to  guess,  which  occupied 
us  more  pemaps  than  orthography 
or  punctuation ;  and  as  to  making 
Madame's  style  a  model  for  our 
own,  which  we  were  told  was  the 
object  of  the  lesson,  we  mentally 
postponed  that  idea  till  we  too 
should  go  to  court  and  be  able  to 
relate  to  our  friends  how  we  fared 
there.  No  doubt  it  was  a  symptom 
of  incipient  worldliness,  that  in 
4ihose  days  we  much  preferred,  un- 
intelligible to  us  though  they  were, 
extracts  from  her  Paris  letters  to 
those  that  bore  the  dates  of  Livry 
or  les  Bochers,  where  her  reflections 
on  the  treatise  of  Me  bonhomme 
Nicole,'  preparatory  to  *  mes  P&ques, ' 
or  her  extravagant  expressions  of 
fond  anxiety  for  her  daughter,  used 
to  weary  us  profoundly.  So  the 
penalty  of  becoming  a  classic  letter 
writer  two  hundred  years  ago  is 
that  now,  listless  school  boys  and 
girls  yawn  over  greasv  slates, 
on  which  they  have  copied,  with 
equal  indifierence,  the  &iest  jests 
and  the  saddest  tragedies,  or  such 
passionate  words  fr^m  a  mother's 
heart  as  these :  '  Que  Dieu  me  ^Eisse 
la  gi4ce  de  I'aimer  un  jour,  comme 
je  vous  aime,  ma  fiUe.'  In  her  so- 
ciety we  often  find  a  M.  de  Nevers 
appearing;  always  charming— K)er- 
tainly  eccentric.  There  is  much 
excitement  at  court  in  1670  about 


his  marriage,  for  the  bride  is  no 
other  than '  cette  belle  Diane,'  Mdlle. 
de  Thianges,  niece  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  then  the  reigning  &- 
vourite;  and  *ce  M.  de  Nevers  si 
difficile  k  ferrer,  ce  M.  de  Nevers  si 
extraordinaire,  qui  glisse  des  mains 
aJors  qu'on  y  pense  le  moins,'  this 
M.  de  Nevers  is  Philippe  Majicini, 
the  only  surviving  nephew  of  the 
cardinal.  It  is  rather  significant  of 
the  fact  that  the  last  male  of  his 
family  was  no  favourite  with  him, 
that  when  he  created  a  Due  de 
Mazarin  to  carry  on  his  name,  that 
title  was  given  not  to  Philippe  bat 
to  Armand  de  la  Porte,  the  husband 
of  Hortense  Mancini,  a  selection 
where  for  once  his  sagacity  singu- 
larly failed.  He  was  probably  how- 
ever correct  enough  in  his  estimate 
of  his  nephew,  as  one  not  likely 
ever  to  concern  himself  with  policy 
or  ambition.  Brilliant,  fiauitastic, 
accomplished,  aU  things  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  nothing  long,  he  was 
the  delight  of  society,  bat  would 
apply  hunself  to  no  duty  and  no 
pursuit.  Fits  of  poetical  abstiac- 
tion  were  no  recommendation  in 
the  eyes  of  so  practical  a  genius  as 
his  unde,  whose  displeasure  he  also 
early  incurred  by  his  share  in  a 
scandal,  which  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville  and  Bussy  relate,  of  some 
young  courtiers  who  thought  fit  to 
keep  the  holy  week  at  Roissi  in  a 
series  of  profime  orgies  of  the  mad- 
dest kind.  For  a  time,  in  conse- 
quence, he  was  banished  trora  court, 
but  afterwards  received  a  commis- 
sion in  Louis  XlV.'s  own  regiment 
of  guards  and  the  title  of  Due  de 
Nevers.  At  the  cardinal's  death 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
great  estates  in  both  France  and 
Italy,  and  of  one  half  of  the  Palais 
Mazarin,  with  its  rich  contents  of 
pictures  and  statues,  &r  better 
bestowed  on  him  than  on  the  eccen- 
tric devotee  who,  in  his  zeal  for 
religion  and  decency,  traversed  his 
galleries,  hammer  in  hand,  and  is 
calculated  to  have  destroyed  pie- 
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tores  and  marbles  to  the  value  of 
four  hnndred  thonsand  francs.  To 
her  brother's  half  of  the  palace  the 
luckless  Hortense  often  fled  to  es- 
cape the  persecutions  of  her  Barhe 
hleuSy  and  his  satirical  muse  was 
employed  in  her  service  to  ridicule 
the  extravagances  of  the  Due  de 
Mazarin,  while  he  assisted  her  to 
escape  from  so  intolerable  a  com- 
panion. 

Marriage  made  no  difference  in 
the  restless  habits  of  M.  de  Nevers, 
who  spent  most  of  his  time  tra- 
velling between  Paris  and  Home, 
where,  on  Monte  Oavallo,  he  owned 
another  superb  palace.  He  was 
slightly  jealous  of  his  beautiful 
Diane,  and  carried  her  with  him, 
sometimes  so  unexpectedly  that 
Mdlle.  de  Montpensier  says,  'Ma- 
dame de  Nevers  has  known  what 
it  was  to  get  into  her  carriage  for 
a  short  drive  and  to  hear  Monsieur 
^ve  the  order  to  the  coachman,  '*  a 
Mome^**  from  which  there  was  no 
appeal  and  no  delay.  But  they 
seem  to  have  continued  excellent 
friends.  Tweniy  years  later  we  find 
their  names  constantly  appearing 
in  the  S6vign^,  Grignan,  and 
Coulanges  correspondence,  alwavs 
spoken  of  as  the  most  charming,  tne 
most  agreeable,  the  wittiest,  and 
the  most  eagerly  sought  guests. 
The  prScieuse  Madame  de  Ghrignan 
is  ever  keenly  anxious  to  possess 
the  last  satire  or  epigram  from  M. 
de  Nevers*  pen.  *  I  am  never  sur- 
prised that  you  should  be  loved  and 
welcomed,'  writes  Madame  de  S6- 
Tign6  to  De  Coulanges  at  Home, 
*  but  I  admire  your  good  fortune  in 
being  so  by  the  Nevers.'  He,  in 
retuni,  describes  the  delights  of 
their  socieiy,  in  which  he  found— 

To^jouTS  de  jolis  vers, 
TovQOxas  line  table 
De  pea  de  couverts. 

The  last  item  is  a  sign  that  they 
understood  the  first  essential  of 
social  enjoyment,  but  the  poetic 
vein  of  M.  de  Nevers,  though  then 
considered  by  the  best  judges  as 


*  d'un  gotlt  si  relev6  et  si  singulier,*^ 
strikes  us  as  meagre  enough;  nor 
have  we  any  intention  of  transcrib- 
ing specimens  of  it  here.     His  re- 
putation as  poet  and  satirist  led 
him  into  a  war  of  epigrams  with 
Baciue  and  Boileau,  when  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Dnchesse  de  Bouil- 
lon and  her  salon,  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  D^shouli^res  and  the 
Pradons  to  crush   the  FTMre  of 
Epacine.     On  whichever  side  at  the 
time,  the  victory  in  the  war  of  wits 
may  have  been  supposed  to  rest,, 
it  is  unfortunate  for  the  Due  de- 
Nevers  Ihat  his  name  should  ge» 
down  to  posterity  as  enlisted  on  ihe- 
side  of  the  mediocrities.     But  to- 
fame  of  any  kind  through  life  or 
beyond  it,   he  was  sincerely  and 
truly  indifferent ;  his  only  ambition 
was  to  please  for  the  moment,  and' 
nature  had  bestowed  on  him  just 
those  gifts  and  graces  which  made* 
it  impossible    he  should    ever  do 
otherwise. 

In  the  meantime  Olympia,  per*, 
haps  the  central  figure  of  the  whole 
group,  waits  for  us  to  ravel  out  the 
tangled  web  of  her  chequered  for- 
tunes. She  was  the  least  beautiful; 
of  the  sisters,  but  her  age,  which 
was' nearest  that  of  Louis,  gave  her- 
in  childhood  the  earliest  claims  as: 
his  favourite  playmate.  Her  quick- 
ness and  tact  were  remarkable  even 
then;  even  then  she  never  forgot 
that  her  playfellow  was  a  kmg 
whose  favour  was  to  be  won,  a  pos« 
sible  lover  whose  homage  was  to  be 
secured.  For  some  years  she  had 
no  rivid  in  his  boyish  preference-, 
till  as  manhood  approached,  fairer 
fJBices  attracted  him.  Courtiers,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  the  outspoken 
Queen  Christina,  who  told  the  car*- 
dinal  that  it  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  not  at  once  to  marry  twe» 
young  people  so  much  attached  to 
each  other  as  the  king  and  Olympia, 
had  paid  her  obsequious  attentions 
till  thev  observed  the  monarch's 
wandermg  glances.  She  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  either  that  as  the 
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highest  place  was  not  for  her,  her 
only  chance  of  power  lay  in  a  great 
establishment  and  the  most  d^tin- 
gnished  marriage  that  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  her  uncle  could 
obtain  for  her.  Here  we  know  she 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her 
cousins  preferred  by  the  Prince  of 
Gonti  and  the  Dake  of  Modena. 
The  cardinal  offered  her  to  Armand 
de  la  Meilleraye,  but  the  vision  of 
Hortense's  young  loveHness  had 
dazzled  him,  and  he  gravely  ob- 
jected that  he  wished  to  marry 
*'  pour  faire  son  salut,'  and  that  as 
he  felt  an  inconceivable  aversion  to 
Olympia  the  consequence  of  marry- 
ing her  would  be  *justement  le 
grand  chemin  de  la  damnation.' 
Not  flattering,  certainly  ;  but  conso- 
lation was  at  hand.  The  Princess  of 
Carignan-Savoie  had  a  son  to  marry: 
the  Prince  Eugene,  and  for  him  she 
made  pressing  offers  to  Mazarin  for 
his  niece's  hand.  There  was  a  little 
hesitation  ;  was  it  yet  possible  that 
a  king's  heart  might  be  caught  in 
the  rebound,  and  a  consort's  crown 
be  placed  on  that  ambitious  head  ? 
Such  ideas  were  not  unwelcome  to 
his  Eminence.  He  sought  the  as- 
trologers and  soothsayers  in  his 
doubts,  says  Madame  Lafayette;  but 
the  royal  diadem  was  not  to  be  found 
in  any  horoscope  drawn  for  Olym- 
pia, so  she  accepted  the  Prince  of 
Carignan,  in  recognition  of  whose 
Bourbon  blood,  the  title  of  Comte  de 
Soissons,  with  the  rank  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal,  was  revived  in 
February  •  1657.  The  experiment 
answered  in  afi  respects.  The  Comte 
de  Soissons  proved  an  indulgent 
husband ;  a  brave  soldiOT,  the  com- 
panion in  arms  of  Turenne,  his 
absences  from  the  court  were  long 
and  fi^quent.  When  there  he 
adored  his  wife,  and  enacted  prin- 
cipally the  part  of  j^ersonnage  muet 
on  that  brilliant  stage,  though 
Moli^re  is  supposed  to  Imve  once 
overheard  him  expr«sis  the  naif 
sentiment  of  astonishment  which 
the  great  eomedian  has  put  into 


the  mouth  of  M.  Jourdain,  that  he 
had  all  his  life  spoken  prose  without 
knowing  it.  The  king  took  her 
marriage  in  excellent  part.  His 
cheerful  looks  at  the  ceremony 
caused  the  queen  mother,  who  had 
had  some  pangs  of  uneasiness  on 
the  subject,  to  whisper  to  Madame 
de  Motteville,  *  You  see,  I  tdd  you 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  from,  this 
liaison,^  It  became  a  habit  with 
Louis  to  visit  the  H6tel  de  Soissons 
daily,  and  Olympia  smiling  and 
satisfied  with  the  prestige  of  royaJ 
favour,  rapidly  took  her  place  as 
the  brilliant  intriguing  great  lady 
that  nature  intended  her  to  be. 
We  are  very  feuniliar  with  a  full 
length  portrait  of  Olympia  Mandm 
that  now  adorns  the  collection  ol 
a  Scottish  noble,  a  wonderfdl  piece 
of  painting  by  ihe  hand  of  a  gr^ 
master,  Philippe  de  Champagne, 
which  evidently  dates  from  these 
prosperous  days.  And  as  we  look 
at  her  glowing  out  from  the  canvas, 
dressed  in  the  rich  colours  that  suit 
her  da^ k  Roman  tints,  covered  with 
magnificent  Venetian  point  lace,  a 
feather  fan  in  her  perfect  hand ;  her 
black  hair  worn  short,  and  curiing 
closely  round  the  olive  oval  flace 
whose  black  eyes  almost  dazzle  U6 
with  their  lustre,  we  feel  in  spite 
of  her  want  of  regular  beauty,  that 
the  mistress  of  the  H6tel  de  Sotssons 
must  have  possessed  charm  and 
ftuscination,  as  well  as  talent,  and 
as  restless  a  heart  as  ever  beat  m  a 
woman's  breaat.  Speaking  of  tiw 
loves  of  Louis  XIY.  for  the  Mf^^ym^i 
ladies,  Michelet  commits  the  error 
of  calling  Marie  the  elder,  whereas 
she  was  Olympiads  junior  by  two 
years,  and  came  to  Eranoe  six  yeas 
later.  The  astrologer  who  predicted 
to  the  dying  Mftdiwrift  Mancini  that 
her  daughter  Marie  would  be  the 
cause  of  great  sorrows  and  calami- 
ties to  mankind,  would  seem  too  to 
have  mistaken  the  sisters'  identify, 
for  that  prediction,  might  more 
safely  have  been  applied  to  the  un- 
scrupulous,   self-seeldng'  Olympia, 
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than  to  Marie,  whose  stars  had 
bestowed  on  her  those  gifts  of  head 
and  heart  which  just  enable  women 
offcenest  to  make  shipwreck  of  their 
own  lives.  It  was  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  marriage  of  Madame  de 
Soissons  that  the  young  king's 
desperate  illness  occurred,  when  his 
physicians  having  pronounced  the 
case  hopeless  and  his  end  very  near, 
all  the  courtiers  hastened  to  worship 
the  rising  sun  in  the  person  of 
Monsieur,  and  only  Marie  Mancini, 
fresh  from  her  convent,  wept  and 
watched  in  uncontrollable  grief  near 
his  chamber.  From  the  hour  of 
his  recovery  hers  was  the  influence 
that,  to  the  dismay  of  Olympia,  and 
in  truth  of  the  cardinal  also,  con- 
tinued to  hold  him  in  sway,  and 
that  not  through  the  worse,  but 
through  the  nobler  instincts  of  his 
nature.  Mazarin  always  felt  that 
Olympia  was  a  useful  ally  or  tool, 
but  something  in  the  disposition  of 
Marie  caused  him  to  dislike  and 
fear  her,  and  though  in  his  subse- 
quent opposition  to  her  marriage 
with  her  royal  lover  he  was  sus- 
pected of  double  dealing  and  of 
affected  humility  in  declining  such 
an  honour  for  one  of  his  family,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that,  besides 
the  impossibility  of  bringing  the 
queen  mother  to  consent,  he  was 
really  sincere  in  his  aversion  to  the 
project,  and  resolute  in  sending  her 
into  banishment  as  the  wife  of  the 
Constable  Golonna.  In  the  early 
days  of  their  passion  the  lovers  are 
described  by  Madame  de  Soissons 
in  a  curious  letter  to  her  uncle, 
preserved  by  the  Soci6t6  de  THis- 
toire  de  France,  which  is  very  little 
Imown.  In  it  the  jealous  displeasure 
of  the  elder  sister  shows  in  the 
contemptuous  terms  in  which  she 
speaks  of  her  younger  rival.  Wp 
transcribe  a  portion  of  it  here  : 

Ce  2^  aonst  [the  year  is  erideiitly  1658]. 

Je  Tiens  encore  de  recevoir  une  lettre  de 
Votife  j^mmenee.  .  .  .  Pour  oommencer 
4  loy  donner  des  noavelleB,  je  Ini  dirai  que 
Jay  est^  aaee  malheareuse  pourpeidre  la 


bonne  gr&ce  de  celuy  &  qui  yous  youlez  que 
je  fasse  un  compliment  ae  votre  part :  i  ne 
me  parle  plus  du  tout  depuis  un  jour  que 
je  demeure  k  danser  le  soir.  Je  ne  m^sy  ce 
qu'il  ayoit,  si  ce  n'est  ^u'ilboudait  ma  soeur 
et  luy  ensemble,  et  je  voulu  prendre  la 
liberie  de  luy  en  dire  quelque  choso ;  je 
commence  par  lui  demander  si  ma  soeur  ne 
boude  pas:  il  me  dit  que  ouy,  mais  que 
sestoit  son  ordinaire :  je  luy  dist  que  pour 
elle  i  n'importe  pas,  mais  pour  luy  n'estoit 
pas  bien  et  que  mesme  le  monde  en  faisoit 
cent  contes,  disant  qu'ils  sembloient  deux 
petits  enfants  qui  boudassent  k  tout  mo- 
ment, et  comme  de  fait  le  monde  diet  qu*il 
en  ait  amoureux,  et  comme  ce  ne  pent  eetie 
par  la  grande  beaut^  qu'elle  aye  ni  par  le 
grand  esprit,  i  dise  qu'il  faut  que  ce  soit 
parce  qull  la  croit  de  moilleur  naturel  que 
les  autres.  Vous  89avez  que  le  monde  est 
meschant,  mais  en  y^rit^  cela  est  tousjours 
fetschieux.  Tout  le  soir  apr^  que  ie  luy  en 
diet  cela  i  ne  me  parla  plus  et  m  a  trait^e 
depuis  comme  une  personne  qu'il  n'auroit 
jamais  ni  yeue  ni  connue:  je  yous  avoue 
la  y^rit^  que  cela  m*a  est^  fort  sensible : 
j'aimer^  mieux  qu'il  ne  m'eust  jamais  parU 
que  d'agir  de  la  mani^  qu'il  fait  k  cette 
heure. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that, 
though  these  lines  depict  the  situa- 
tion with  considerable  clearness,  the 
comtesse  is  no  S6vign6.  The  jealous 
Marie  had  exacted  from  the  king 
that  all  intimacy  with  her  sister 
should  cease,  nor  was  it  resumed 
till  Marie  had  vanished  altogether, 
and  he  had  become  the  husband  of 
the  Infanta  Marie-Th^r^.  In  the 
letters  of  Bartet,  one  of  the  car- 
dinal^s  confidential  agents,  we  see 
how  anxious  Mazarin  was  to  re- 
establish the  influence  of  the  H6tel 
de  Soissons.  Every  sign  of  return- 
ing favour  on  the  part  of  the  king 
is  chronicled  from  day  to  day: 
good  advice  is  given  to  Olympia, 
and  she  is  exhorted  to  give  more 
care  and  application  than  ever  to 
keep  his  majesiy  in  good  humour. 
These  counsels  were  successful,  and 
gained  for  her  the  post  of  surinten* 
dante  of  the  queen's  household. 
'Nothing,'  says  St.  Simon,  'could 
exceed  the  splendour  of  Madame 
de  Soissons :  she  was  the  mistress 
of  the  court  and  of  all  its  f^tes.' 
With  a  very  evil  eye  she  saw  thajb 
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the  attachment  of  Louis  to  the 
gentle  La  Valliere  was  becoming 
serious  and  likely  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  ballets,  the  masques,  the 
perpetual  carnival  of  her  salon,  and 
presently  we  find  her  mixed  up  in 
a  plot  with  her  lover,  the  notorious 
De  Vardes,  Madame  (Henriette), 
and  her  adorer  the  Gomte  de  Ghiiche, 
to  ruin  the  obnoxious  rival  by  be- 
traying her  to  the  queen.  A  letter 
in  Spanish  was  dropped  in  Marie 
Therese's  apartment  informing  her 
of  the  king's  infidelities,  but  it 
missed  its  destination  and  was 
carried  instead  to  the  king  himself, 
who  failed  at  the  moment  to  dis- 
cover the  real  culprits.  Before 
long,  De  Vardes,  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  treachery,  transferred  his  ho- 
mage to  Madame  and  obtained  the 
disgrace  of  De  (Juiche :  Olympia, 
jealous  and  outraged  beyond  mea- 
sure, ran  to  reproach  Henriette. 
Very  soon  the  latter  hears  that  De 
Yardes  has  been  speaking  lightly 
of  her,  and  she  complains  to  the 
king,  who  already  suspects  him  and 
orders  him  to  the  Bastille.  Then 
both  ladies  confront  one  another 
before  Louis,  and  their  violent  and 
mutual  recriminations  reveal  all  the 
secrets  of  the  double  intrigue.  De 
Vardes  is  exiled  for  life,  though  we 
know  that,  unlike  Lauzan,  he  did 
not  find  his  master  continue  im- 
placable, and  the  Soissons  are 
ordered  to  retire  to  his  government 
of  Champagne.  Li  a  few  months 
Olympia  returned  to  her  magnificent 
existence  at  court,  but  her  personal 
influence  over  Louis  was  at  an  end. 
De  Vardes  had  many  successors, 
and  though  the  mStier  of  femme 
galante  did  not  particularly  dis- 
credit anyone  in  those  days,  darker 
accusations,  especially  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  began  to 
circulate  about  Madame  de  Soissons. 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  a  creed 
of  astrologers  and  horoscopes,  and 
it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to 
frequent  the  houses  of  the  fortune 
tellers :  on  some  such  foolish  errand 


she  most  probably  had,  along  wtOi 
her  sister  the  Duchesse  de  Bouilkm, 
visited  the  too  celebrated  La  VoisiiL 
The  readiness  to  beUeve  in  poison- 
ing was  a  terrible  sign  either  of  the 
imperfection  of  medical  diagnosb 
then  or  of  the  character  of  ihe  age; 
yet  now  we  find  Michelet  acceptiiig 
it  in  the  case  of  Henriette  d' Orleans, 
and  not  altogether  disposed  to  den? 
it  in  the  early  death  of  the  young 
Queen  of  Spain.  Has  not  the  long 
contemplation  of  the  hoznan  tragedj 
of  past  centuries  coloured  hi 
thoughts  too  darkly  ?  Is  there  not 
trutii  in  the  saying  of  Voltaire, 
Hhat  mankind  would  indeed  be 
miserable  were  it  as  easy  or  as 
common  to  commit  horrid  crimes 
as  it  is  to  believe  in  them  ? '  That 
Olympiads  name  appeared  in  the 
trial  of  La  Voisin  proTed  perhaps 
not  much:  her  flight  condemned 
her,  and  she  had  two  powered  and 
implacable  enemies  in  Madame  de 
Montespan  and  Louvois.  The  for- 
mer coveted  and  obtained  her  post 
in  the  queen's  household,  the  o&er 
persecuted  her  even  in  exile  witi 
untiring  malignity.  But  the  mosi 
dangerous  of  all  was  doubtless  the 
highest  personage  in  the  realm. 
Had  she  appeared  before  any  tri- 
bunal, her  r^  offences,  the  having 
visited  and  consulted  the  wretches 
who  affected  to  practise  sorceries, 
if  they  did  not  sell  poisons,  and  ^ 
having  with  them  plotted  the  roiB 
of  La  Valliere  by  magic,  and  sought 
for  spells  with  which  to  regain  her 
own  lost  power  to  charm,  wonM 
have  entailed  the  public  discnssioB 
of  royal  frailties  that  would  not 
bear  tiie  light.  She  was  warned  to 
fly.  Let  us  hear  Madame  de 
SMga&  on  the  affair  which  ivas 
the  engrossing  topic  of  the  winter 
1680. 

*  II  ne  paroit  pas  que  jusqu'ici  il 
y  ait  rien  de  noir  aux  sottises  qn'on 
leur  impute ;  il  n'y  a  pas  m6me  da 
gris  brun.  Si  on  ne  trouve  rien  de 
plus,  voil^  de  grands  scandales 
qu'on    auroit  pu  ^pargner   i  des 
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personnes  de  lenr  quality.  Le 
Mar^chal  de  Yilleroj  dit  que  ces 
messieiirs  et  ces  dames  ne  croient 
pas  en  Dien  et  qa'ils  croient  an 
diable.  Yraiment  on  compte  des 
choses  ridicnles  de  ce  qni  se  passoit 
chez  ces  abominables  femmes. 
Madame  de  Soissons  demanda 
61  elle  ne  pouyoit  &are  revenir  un 
amant  qui  Tavoit  qnitt^.  Cet 
amant  6toit  an  grand  prince,  et  on 
assnre  qu'elle  dit  que  s'il  ne  reve- 
noit  pas,  il  B*en  repentiroit:  cela 
s'entend  dn  roi,  et  tout  est  consi- 
derable snr  nn  tel  sujet/  The  same 
incomparable  pen  gives  ns  tbe  scene 
of  Oljmpia's  last  evening  at  the 
H6tel  de  Soissons,  when  tbe  warn- 
ing being  given,  she  withdrew  from 
the  card  tables,  collected  her  jewels 
and  money  in  haste,  songht  her 
mother-in-law  the  Prhicesse  de  Ga- 
rignan,  to  whom  with  tears  she 
protested  her  innocence,  and  left 
Paris  before  daybreak,  with  two  of 
her  children  and  a  tolerably  nnme- 
rons  soite.  The  ftigitive  met  with 
a  terrible  reception  in  some  of  the 
towns  through  which  she  passed. 
Witch  and  poisoner  were  henceforth 
epithets  for  ever  associated  with 
her  name.  Louvois,  it  was  said, 
had  sent  on  orders  to  the  hotels  in 
the  large  towns  not  to  receive  her. 
She  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
finding  lodgings,  and  had  to  seek 
shelter  in  churches  and  convents 
firom  the  insults  of  the  vilest  of  the 
populace.  At  Brussels  she  found 
xeftige  and  even  presently  drew 
around  her  a  little  court  under  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  an  exile 
which  lasted  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  She  had  eight  children,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  were  lefb 
in  Prance  under  the  care  of  their 
grandmother.  Pavour  and  fortune 
had  deserted  them,  and  their 
mother's  disgrace  and  evil  reputa- 


tion fell  as  a  blight  on  their  lives. 
Louvois  too  was  their  enemy  for 
her  sake.  Only  one  of  them  sought 
and  found  a  glorious  career,  but  it 
was  not  in  the  service  of  France. 
Eugene  the  fourth  son  had  been 
destined  for  the  church,  but  he 
early  showed  a  preference  for  drums 
and  fifes  over  mass  books,  bell  and 
candle.  He  ventured  to  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  serve,  but  Louvois  re- 
fused him  and  the  king  laughed  at 
the  small  insignificant  figure  of  '  le 
petit  abb6.'  After  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  when  the  Contis  and 
some  other  warlike  spirits  went 
campaigning  on  the  Danube  against 
the  Turks,  Eugene  volunteered  with 
them,  and  when  orders  came  from 
the  court  at  home  insisting  on  their 
return,  he  alone  refused  to  obey,, 
replying  that  in  future  he  renounced 
France.  *  Ne  trouvez-vous  pas  que 
i'aie  &it  ]hune  grande  perte  ?  '  said 
Louis  smiUng  to  his  courtiers.  It 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  he  ever 
made :  witii  that  one  man  more  in 
his  armies,  the  close  of  his  reign 
might  have  seen  not  a  series  of 
hopeless  disasters  and  bloody  de- 
feats, but  one  of  strategic  triumphs 
and  brilliant  victories.  The  life  of 
Prince  Eugene  is  still  to  be  written 
in  our  language,^  and  the  archives  of 
Vienna  must  we  think  one  day 
furnish  a  military  historian  with 
the  materials  for  a  biography  that 
would  possess  great  interest  noi 
only  for  those  who  study  war,  but 
for  the  general  reader.  Like  Wel- 
lington and  Pitt,  it  is  true  that  the 
private  character  of  Eugene  seems 
almost  wholly  merged  in  his  life  of 
constant  public  service ;  but  in  an 
age  of  so  much  corruption  to  have 
left  a  name  untainted  by  any  scan- 
dal public  or  private,  to  have  won 
the  devoted  attachment  of  his 
troops,  the  friendship  and  admira- 
tion of  those  with  whom  he  served^ 
and  of  the  men  of  letters  and  science 
with  whom  his  later  years  were 
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passed,  all  argnes  that  * le  petit  abb^,' 
with  his  cold  grave  manner,  pos- 
sessed the  characteristics  of  a  true 
hero.  But  we  have  not  yet  done 
with  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons. 
Though  there  is  no  connected  his- 
tory of  her  proceedings  abroad,  we 
find  her  playing  a  prominent  part 
once  more  in  1688  in  the  Spanish 
court,  where  again  suspicion  of  the 
most  horrible  kind  attaches  to  her. 
Those  who  accept  St.  Simon  as  an 
authority  believe,  as  he  did  impli- 
citly, that  the  young  queen  died 
from  poison  administered  by  Ma- 
dame de  Soissons.  He  brought  the 
tale  from  Spain  thirty  years  after 
the  event,  and  it  was  circumstantial ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  though 
many  inclined  to  suspect  poison  in 
the  mysterious  death  of  Marie- 
Louise,  St.  Simon — whose  hatred  of 
le  Mazarin  and  all  his  race  is  un- 
dying— is  the  only  historian  of  any 
weight  who  attributes  it  to  Olympia. 
If  poison  it  were,  there  were  other 
parties  in  the  court  whose  interests 
the  queen's  death  might  have 
served.  Louise  d' Orleans  had  never 
lost  the  love  for  France,  which  had 
made  her  look  on  the  Spanish 
throne  as  a  cruel  banishment^  and 
this  predilection  made  her  eagerly 
seek  the  acquaintance  of  Madame 
de  Soissons  when  she  arrived  in 
Madrid  with  her  son  Prince  Eugene. 
It  was  said  she  sought  to  establish 
him  and  another  of  her  sons  in  mar- 
riage there.  Her  movements  were 
attentively  watched  by  the  French 
ambassador  and  reported  to  his 
master,  for  it  was  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  she  was  now  no  Mend 
to  French  interests,  and  her  influence 
and  intrigues  were  therefore  to  be 
feared.  The  picture  he  draws  of 
her  society  is  a  cruel  contrast  to 
the  salons  of  the  H6tel  de  Soissons 
of  other  days : 

La  vie  de  1*  Comtesae  de  Soiaions  confliste 
a  receyoir  chez  elle  tous  le  gens  qui  yeu,- 
lent  y  yenir  depuis  les  cinq  heures  du  soir 
jusques  i  deux  neures,  apr6s  minuit.  Elle 
sert  une  table  de  dix  k  douze  couyerts,  dont 
cinq  on  six  aont  ren^lis  par  autant  de 


gah^res  de  profession  qni  y  yiennent  toos 
les  soirs  sans  y  manquer,  ne  joaent  ni  ne 
parlent,  et  ne  font  que  de  remphr  deyiandee, 
n'ajant  de  nati<m  au  monde  si  sobre  que 
Tespagnole  ches  elle^  ni  si  gourmaiide  ail- 
leurs :  c'est  une  exp^rienoe  qu'onfiut  tousles 
jours  en  ce  pays-ci.  Le  reste  de  la  compagme 
est  form6  d'une  yingtaine  de  petites  geos 
qui  yiventayec  si  peu  de  respect  qtfilsy 
entrent  leurs  cheveux  attach^  derri^re,  sans 
gouiUe,  leurs  boucHers  aux  bras,  lean 
grandes  ^p^  et  poignaids.  CTest,  Siie, 
tout  ce  que  so  pent  axiporter  de  famHiarite 
et  d'air  do  mepris  pour  la  maison  d'uie 
femme  de  quality :  aussi  n'y  parolt-il  aucrm 
grand  seigneur,  ou  du  moins  fort  rarement 
.  .  .  n  est  certain  d'ailleurs,  qu'ayec  I'eipnt 
qu'a  Mme  de  Soissons  elle  pourroit  p&i^ 
trer  dans  beaucoup  de  choses  qu'on  ne 
dtouvriroit  pas  de  soi-m^me.  .  .  . 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  long  i^ 
OftSte  interviews  with  the  queen, 
then  of  the  umbrage  taken  hj 
Charles  H.,  into  whose  brain  had 
entered  the  idea  that  Madame  de 
Soissons,  once  accused  of  magic, 
might  have  thrown  over  him  and 
his  consort  a  malignant  spell  bj 
reason  of  which  their  union  was 
still,  and  in  spite  of  many  prayen, 
a  barren  one.  In  the  relation  of 
the  sad  death  of  the  queen  l^  ilie 
ambassador,  Madame  de  Soissons' 
name  does  not  appear  5  so  wh^te 
she  had  quitted  Madrid  before  or 
immediately  after  that  event,  we  do 
not  know.  She  resumed  her  life 
at  Brussels,  and  identified  hen^ 
with  the  interests  of  her  illustrious 
son.  K  her  heart  was  very  bitter 
against  the  country  to  which  d» 
was  never  permitted  to  return,  she 
lived  to  see  it  receive  from  him  tiie 
severest  humiliation.  Her  detA 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1708, 
just  after  he  had  won  his  laor^ 
on  the  fields  of  Oudenarde  and 
Malplaquet.  She  was  a  worthless 
woman,  if  judged  by  any  moral 
standard,  and  her  eole  claim  to  be 
remembered  consists  in  her  having 
been  the  mother  of  a  hero,  thoogi 
she  possessed,  it  is  true,  mu^  of 
the  peculiar  talent  of  her  unde, 
with  all  his  ambition  and  unscm- 
pulousness.  -  Whetiiier  it  is  that 
even    clever    and    artful    women 
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always  lack  the  coolness  and  the 
long  patience,  as  well  as  foresight, 
necessary  to  work  ont  their  combi- 
nations, she  was  a  &iilare  ;  perhaps 
she  would  have  said  the  fault  lay 
in  the  stars,  which  she  so  often  and 
fruitlessly  consulted. 

Marie  Mancini  was  a  woman  of 
another  stamp,  for  in  her,  generous 
emotions  and  a  certain  exaltation 
of  mind  and  intelligence,  redeemed 
an  otherwise  faulty  character.  She 
came  to  France  at  fifteen,  and  spent 
one  year  at  the  court  with  her 
sister  and  the  young  king ;  a  tall, 
awkward  silent  girl  theu,  her  &«e 
was  very  sallow,  her  features  ir- 
regular, almost  expressionless.  The 
next  two  years  she  passed  under 
the  care  of  the  nuns  at  Chaillot. 
Here  she  studied  with  great  appli- 
cation. She  passionately  loved  the 
works  of  the  poets  of  her  own 
country,  and  had  all  a  Eoman's 
natural  taste  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  fine  arts.  History,  politics, 
nothing  could  be  indifferent  to  a 
restless  intelligence  like  hers, 
eagerly  seeking  for  knowledge.  We 
have  seen  what  was  the  incident 
which,  on  her  return  to  court,  first 
attracted  Louis  to  the  shy  and 
retiring  demoiselle  whom  he  had 
hitherto  overlooked.  When  he 
looked,  he  found  that  those  two 
years  had  worked  wonders,  for  she 
was  no  longer  a  raw  unformed  girl, 
but  a  graceful  and  accomplished 
woman,  almost  a  beautiM  one,  and 
her  empire  over  him  soon  became 
absolute.  She  loved  him,  and  the 
task  she  set  herself  was  to  educate 
liim,  for  Marie  was  too  proud  a 
iroman  to  endure  that  the  man  she 
loved  should  jnake  her  blush,  as 
poor  Louis  at  twenty  ofben  did  by 
liis  ignorant  blunders.  Up  to  this 
moment^  whether  from  the  policy 
of  the  cardinal  or  his  own  disincli- 
nation to  learn,  his  mind  was  totally 
unoiUtivated.  He  had  learnt  to 
dance,  but  did  not  dream  of  any 
other  kingly  attainment.  On  coun- 
cil days  he  gave  his  bodily  presence 


yawning  piteously;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  more  passive  or  more  in- 
different, consequently  more  abso- 
lutely the  puppet  of  Mazarin.  But 
when  Marie  spoke  to  him  of  glory, 
of  the  power  he  had  over  men,  of 
the  place  he  might  gain  for  France 
among  the  nations ;  when  she  had 
taught  him  to  read  with  her  of 
what  other  kings  and  heroes  had 
been  and  done  in  the  world,  she 
woke  a  new  soul  within  him.  That 
Louis  XIV.  did  not  sink  altogether 
to  the  level  of  Louis  XV.,  is  per- 
haps owing  to  the  love  of  Marie 
Mancini  in  the  critical  years  of  his 
youth, — the  only  ennobling  female 
influence  that  ever  approached  him, 
for  we  are  unable  to  consider  the 
decorous  bigotry  and  prudent 
hypocrisies  of  her  who,  in  the  even- 
ing of  life,  urged  him  to  expiate 
his  pleasant  vioes  by  ihe  torture 
and  persecution  of  his  Huguenot 
subjects,  in  that  light.  That  Marie 
should  incite  him  to  govern  for 
himself  was,  however,  no  part  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin's  design.  Her 
influence  and  her  uncle's  became 
plainly  antagonistic,  and  very  soon 
the  queen  mother  and  her  counsel- 
lor decided  that  projects  for  a  royal 
marriage  must  be  set  on  foot,  and 
a  negociation  for  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Marguerite  of  Savoy  was 
commenced.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  two  courts  should  meet  at  Lyons 
to  discuss  the  alliance  and  permit 
the  king  to  see  his  intended  bride. 
The  journey  was  undertaken  near 
the  end  of  November.  Louis  treated 
it  as  a  party  of  pleasure,  showed 
xuiwonted  spirits  and  independence, 
rode  most  of  the  way  cm  horseback, 
and  Mdlle.  Mancini  rode  constantly 
beside  him.  At  first  he  expressed 
himself  much  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Princess  Marguerite, 
then  he  rapidly  cooled,  and  finally, 
to  the  anger  and  mortification  of 
the  royal  house  of  Savoy,  declined 
the  marriage.  It  was  not  wondeiv 
ful,  considering  who  was  his  com- 
panion ;  what  18  inexplicable  is,  that 
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nhe  Bbonld  have  been   allowed  to 
accompan  J  him .   The  queen  mother, 
however,  had  a  still  dearer  wish  for 
her  son,  and  fate  seemed  likely  to 
gratify  it ;  for  during  the  visit  to 
Lyons  she  received  a  proposal  from 
the  Spanish  court  offering  her  niece 
Marie-Th^rese  to  the  young  King 
of  Prance.     She  saw  the  rejection 
of  the  Princess  of  Savoy  with  some- 
thing more  than  indifference  under 
these  circumstances;  she  even  per- 
mitted herself  to  speak  very  slight- 
ingly of  her  and  of  her  moUier,  and 
to  say,  *  qu'elle  6toit  fort  aise  d'etre 
d^fE^ite  de   ce  monde-lii;'  but   for 
the  moment  she  kept  her  hopes  and 
designs  secret,  and  while  the  court 
lingered  on  at  Lyons  till  the  end  of 
January,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  felicity  of  Mdlle.  Mancini 
and  the  king,  who  had  become  more 
inseparable  than  ever.    The  appear- 
ance of  Don  John  of  Austria  in 
Paris,  with  proposals  of  peace  and 
marriage    from     Spain,    however, 
boded  the  separation  of  the  lovers, 
and  then  it  was  that  Louis  found 
courage  to  speak  openly  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin  of  his  wish  to  marry  his 
niece,  and  was  met  by  a  refusal.    It 
is  possible  that,  had  Marie  shown 
more  pliability  and  more  considera- 
tion 6)r  her  powerful  relative,  he 
might  have  taken  a  different  view 
of  the  king's  wishes,  but  with  the 
confident  rashness    of  youth,   she 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  make 
her  uncle  the  object  of  her  constant 
sarcasms.       Believing    herself    so 
secure  in  the  affection  of  her  royal 
lover  that  she  need  fear  no  one,  she 
had  yet  to  verify  the  experience  of 
him  who  said,  *  Put  not  your  trust 
in  princes,'  and  to  learn  how  inex- 
orable was  the  will  she  had  defied. 
Mazarin,  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  the  Pyrenees,  to  conclude  the 
treaty  with  Spain    which    should 
secure  peace  to  the  nation  and  a 
royal  Indde  for  Louis  XTV.,  gave 
oilers  that  his  niece  should  quit 
Paris  and  repair,  under  the  chape- 
ronage  of  Madame  de  Yenelle,  to 


Brouage,  near  St.  Jean  d'Angdy. 
Louis,  it  is  said,  went  on  his  Imees 
before  his  mother  and  the  cardinal 
in  vain.       When  the    moment  of 
separation  came,  Marie  uttered  the 
fismous  words,  *  Vousm'aimes,  voob 
6tes  roi,  et  je  pars,*  words  generally 
supposed  to  express  that,  because 
he  was  a  king  and  loved  her,  she 
was  leaving  mm  for  his  own  sake 
to  a  worthier  destiny.     Perhi^  she 
was    capable  of   such    proud  and 
loving  self-abnegation,  diough  we 
might  read  them,  too,  as  a  last  ap- 
peal :  *  You  love  me,  you  are  a  ki^ 
and  I  eo ;  since  you  love  me  and 
are  a  King,  why  permit  it?*  for 
when  she  saw  that  the  king  bad  no 
answer  but  tears,  she  passionately 
exclaimed,  *Ah!  je  suis  abandonn^' 
Absorbed  as  he  was  in  negotiafcian, 
Mazarin  did  not  fiail  to  learn  that, 
though    separated,  the    king  and 
Marie  were  carrying  on  a  constant 
correspondence,  and  to  the  former 
he   addressed  the   most  vehem^t 
remonstrances  on  the  follv  of  his 
conduct.       There  is  one  letter  of 
more  than  ten  pages,  in  which  he 
draws  a  most  unfavourable  pictnre 
of  his  nieoe's  real  character,  and 
protests  that  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  world  capable  of  killing  him 
with  vexation,  it  would  be  iha^  one 
of  his  blood  should  do  France  and 
the  king  such  an  injury,  by  pe^ 
suading  him  to  an  unworthy  mar- 
riage.    The  tone  of  the  whole  letter 
is  as  haughty  as  if  it  came  from  a 
Bichelieu,  and  it  succeeded  in  its 
object.     The  marriage  treaty  for 
the  infimta  too  advanced,  and  Mane 
saw  that  the  moment  for  her  to  re- 
tire was  come.     She  said  she  wonld 
correspond  no  more  with  her  waTe^ 
ing  lover,  and  this  resolution  drew 
from  her  uncle  an  approving  letter 
to  Madame  de  Yenelle,  in  which  he 
desired  his  niece  to  feel  confidence 
in  his  affection  for  her,  and  in  his 
intention  to  establish  her  weD  in 
marriage,    and   reoommended  the 
perusal  of  Seneca  to  console  her 
under  her  present  disappointaaeni 
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When  next  year  he  accepted  for 
her  the  propoiBalB  of  the  Uonstable 
Colonna,  the  greatest  of  Roman 
nobles,  neither  this  alliance,  nor,  we 
fear,  the  study  of  Seneca,  afforded 
any  bahn  to  a  prond  and  wounded 
spirit;  especially  when  the  king,  by 
acquiescing  in  the  cardinal's  pro- 
ject, condemned  her  to  honourable 
banishment.  So  violent  was  her 
grief,  that  it  was  almost  thought 
she  would  die  on  her  journey  to 
Italy.  The  memoirs  wnich  relate 
her  subsequent  career  are  mostly 
spurious ;  but  here  and  there  in  con- 
temporary writings  we  meet  with 
passing  notices  of  romantic  inci- 
dents enough — jealousies,  flights, 
threatenedincarceration in  convents,  . 
then  she  sinks  into  obscurity.  That 
her  marriage  was  unhappy  goes,  as 
the  Frencm  say,  without  saying. 
Madame  de  Grignan  writes  of  her 
landing  in  Provence,  when  with  the 
Duchesse  de  Mazarin  she  fled  from 
Home,  embarking  at  Civita  Yecchia 
in  an  open  boat  dressed  in  man's 
attire,  carrying  '  pen  de  linge  mais 
force  pierreries.'  They  were  ar- 
rested at  Ait  on  suspicion,  then  re- 
leased by  the  king's  orders.  Hor- 
tense  took  refu^  in  Savoy ;  Marie 
approached  Pans  and  wrote  suppli- 
cating letters  to  Louis  and  to  Col- 
bert, entreating  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  France ;  the  constable 
wrote  peremptory  ones  insisting  on 
his  wife  being  restored  to  him.  She, 
forbidden  by  the  king  to  come 
withiQ  fifty  leagues,  and  fearing 
some  cruel  Italian  vengeance  from 
her  angry  husband,  wandered  to 
Savoy,  thence  to  Spain.  She  was 
forty  years  old  now.  Madame  de 
Yillars  speaks  of  her  with  admira- 
tion and  pily.  Those  who  had 
known  her  m  France  at  twenty, 
found  her  now  not  less  but  more 
beautiful.  'Elle  est  toujours  dans 
son  convent,  dont  elle  s'ennuie  fort,' 
says  Madame  de  Yillars.  '  Cost 
vraiment  un  caract^re  original  qu'on 
ne  pent  assez  admirer  quand  on  le 
Foit  de  prfes  comme  je  le  vois.  C'est 


la  meilleure  femme  du  monde,  k  cela 
pr6s  qu'il  n'est  pas  an  pouvoir 
humain  de  lui  faire  prendre  les 
meilleurs  partis  ni  de  resister  k  tout 
ce  qui  lui  passe  dans  la  fantaisie. 
Si  je  n'avois  pas  autant  compati  i 
son  malheur,  je  n'aurois  pu  assez 
me  divertir  a  I'entendre  parler 
comme  elle  fait.  Elle  ade  I'esprit.' 
A  portrait  evidently  drawn  from 
the  life,  and  that  only  too  well  ex- 
plains the  fate  of  the  original  She 
survived  her  husband,  and  conse- 
quently, after  nearly  all  the  con- 
vents in  Spain  had  in  turn  been 
her  prison,  she  must  have  regained 
her  liberty ;  but  this  woman,  who 
was  once  so  near  a  throne,  has  left 
absolutely  no  trace  of  her  later 
days,  nor  of  how  nor  when  she 
finally  made  her  exit  from  the 
troubled  stage  of  life. 

Our  space  will  now  only  allow  us 
a  short  notice  of  the  two  remaining 
Mancini  ladies — ^Hortense  Duchesse 
de  Mazarin,  and  Marianne  Duchesse 
de  Bouillon. 

Hortense  ent  da  ciel  en  partage 
La  grice,  la  beauts,  Tesprit. 

So  sings  La  Fontaine  of  the  car- 
dinal's &vourite  niece,  the  heiress 
of  his  millions,  whom,  after  twice 
refusing  for  her  Charles  11.  of  Eng- 
land, the  heir  of  Portugal,  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  he  bestowed  with 
all  the  millions  and  his  name  on 
Armand  de  la  Porte,  Marquis  de  la 
Meilleraye,  then  yoimg,  handsome, 
well  spoken  of,  a  &vourite  with  the 
king,  grand  master  of  the  artiUery, 
and  governor  of  more  than  one  pro- 
vince. Fortune's  richest  gifts  were 
showered  upon  him,  but  some  fatal 
germ  of  insanity  there  must  have 
been  lurking  in  his  temperament 
which,  under  the  influence  of  con- 
jugal jealousy  and  religious  fer- 
vour, changed  him  before  long  into 
an  Orgon  and  a  Bluebeard,  a  seer 
of  visions,  only  not  mad  enough  to 
be  sequestered,  because  the  king 
found  his  inexhaustible  purse  too 
convenient  to  borrow  fix)m.     He 
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was  the  most  ridicnlons,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  tyramiical,  of  husbands  ; 
and  if  Hortense  was  no  blameless 
wife,  her  contemporary,  the  witty 
marquise  whom  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  was  not  inclined  to  be  very 
severe  on  her,  for  she  says,  '  Les 
regies  ordinaires  n'^toient  pas  faites 
pour  elle,  et  sa  justification  6toit 
6crite  sur  la  figure  de  M.  de  Maza- 
rin.'  She  has  left  to  the  world 
another  and  more  elaborate  one  in 
her  own  memoirs,  compiled  under 
her  direction,  if  not  absolutely 
from  her  dictation,  by  the  Abb6  St. 
E6al ;  while  in  St.  Evremond,  the 
friend  and  constant  companion  of 
her  later  years,  she  possesses  an 
ardent  admirer  and  apologist.  The 
eccentricities  of  M.  de  Mazarin  were 
soon  matter  of  pubKc  notoriety; 
the  mutilation  of  his  statues  as  an 
offering  to  decency,  his  refusal  to 
allow  his  people  to  interfere  with 
the  will  of  Gk)d  by  trying  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  that  had  broken  out 
in  his  palace,  his  method  of  drawing 
lots  for  his  servants,  celebrated  by 
Voltaire : 

Le  sort,  d'on  postilion  faisoit  un  secretaire; 
Son  cocher  ^tonn^  devint  homme  d'a£&ire ; 
Un  doctenr  hibemois,  son  tr&s-digne  au- 

m6nier, 
Bendit  grftce  an  destin  qui  le  fit  cnisinier. 

Notorious,  too,  were  the  persecutions 
and  the  scenes  of  jealous  rage  which 
often  sent  Hortense  weeping  and 
dishevelled  to  seek  protection  from 
her  brother,  till  at  last,  when  he 
had  taken  her  diamonds,  she  felt 
that  the  limit  of  wifely  endurance 
was  reached,  and  she  left  him,  re- 
frising  to  return.  M.  de  Mazarin, 
whom  Louis  never  seems  to  have 
been  willing  to  affi*ont,  obtained  an 
order  to  shut  his  duchess  up  in  the 
convent  of  the  Filles  de  Sainte- 
Marie,  where  she  found  a  com- 
panion in  misfortune  of  very  simi- 
lar disposition  in  Madame  de  Cour- 
celles.  These  two  giddy  offenders 
relieved  their  ernmi  by  playing  such 
pranks  on  the  nuns  tnat  they 
begged  the  king  to  have  the  peni- 


tents removed  ;  and  La  Chelles,  of 
which  M.  de  Mazarin's  aunt  was 
abbess,  next  received  them.  The 
abbess,  however,  became  the  par- 
tisan of  her  niece,  and  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  husband  when  be 
came  to  claim  her.  Foreseeing  that 
the  suit  which  he  had  conmienoed 
against  her  was  likely  to  be  decided 
in  his  favour,  and  perfectly  resolved 
never  again  to  endure  the  yoke, 
Hortense,  with  the  consent  of  her 
brother  and  the  assistance  of  t^ 
Chevalier  de  Eohan,  fled  to  Italy  to 
the  protection  of  the  Colonnas.  We 
have  seen  her  romantic  adventure 
in  Provence  with  her  sister;  bnt 
the  danger  of  arrest  was  too  grea^ 
for  her  to  remain  on  French  teiri- 
tory,  so  she  sought  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
pretender  to  her  hand.  Her  beaniy 
and  the  favour  she  found  in  bis 
eyes  caused  terrible  jealousy  to  bis 
duchess,  though  St.  £vremond  de- 
scribes the  three  years  she  spent 
there  as  passed  in  retirement  and 
study.  At  the  end  of  that  time  ber 
admirer  died,  and  Turin,  with  bis 
widow  as  sovereign,  was  no  longer 
a  pleasant  residence ;  so  she  tumed 
her  thoughts  towards  England, 
where  she  possessed  an  old  lover 
in  Charles  II.  and  a  cousin  in  Maiy 
of  Modena,  Duchess  of  York.  Her 
arrival  at  White^U  made  a  great 
sensation,  and  the  star  of  '  la  beQe 
Qu^rouailes  '  paled  before  her ;  bnt 
if  Charles  was  inconstant,  the  00- 
prices  of  Hortense  were  not  less  so, 
and  by  exhibiting  a  weakness  for 
the  Pnnce  of  Monaco  she  soon  lost 
her  ascendancy  over  the  monarcb, 
who,  however,  treated  her  gene- 
rously by  allowing  her  apartments 
in  St.  James's,  and,  in  return  for  ud 
formerly  received  from  the  cardinal, 
giving  her  a  pension.  The  pension 
was  very  insuf&cient  for  her  needs, 
since,  as  St.  fivremond  says  in  bis 
Sloge  of  her,  '  sa  mauvaise  fortune 
I'a  r^duite  k  n'avoir  rien,  et,  magni- 
fique  sans  biens^elle  a  v^cu  j^ns 
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lionorablement  que  les  plas  opnlents 
ne  s^avoient  faire ;'  that  is,  witli  a 
noble  disregard  of  debt.  Ghaning, 
too,  was  a  passion  that  increased 
with  years.  Up  to  ifce  time  of  the 
Eevolntion,  her  society  was  really 
a  brilliant  one ;  wits,  men  of  letters, 
as  well  as  conrtiers  both  French 
and  English,  smrounded  her.  St. 
Eyremond  basked  in  her  smiles, 
while  he  ate  Ixixnrions  dinners  at 
her  table ;  and  he  has  left  descrip- 
tions of  her  charms  at  fifby  that 
sonnd  almost  fabnlons.  The  events 
t^hich  droYO  Jcunes  U.  and  his 
consort  into  exile  were  a  sad  blow 
to  Madame  de  Mazarin,  for  Wil- 
Kam  of  Orange  was  not  likely  to 
prove  friendly ;  her  pension  ceased, 
and  her  debts  were  so  great  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to'  leave 
England.  Her  hnsband  replied  to 
the  representations  made  to  him  of 
her  destitute  condition,  while  he 
was  piously  squandering  her  for- 
tune, that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  her  to  pay  creditors  who  were 
heretics;  she  had  only  to  be  de- 
clared bankrupt,  and  then  return 
to  the  conjugal  happiness  which  he 
still  offered  her.  Hard  pressed  as 
she  was,  her  answer  was  always  the 
old  war  ciy  of  the  Fronde,  *  Point 
de  Mazarin ! ' 

She  died  at  Chelsea  in  1699,  and 
M.  de  Mazarin  went  to  law  with 
her  creditors  to  recover  her  bodj^. 
So  it  was  her  strange  fate  to  fall  m 
death  into  the  hands  of  the  man 
wrhose  pursuit  she  had  defied  and 
eluded  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
his  connection  with  the  family  of 
the  great  cardinal  cost  Louis  ilY. 
an  infiniiy  of  trouble  and  vexation 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
youngest  of  them,  Marianne,  Du- 
chesse  de  Bouillon,  a  very  proud 
great  lady,  was  only  an  offender  in 
a  minor  degree,  and  her  offence  was 
receiving  and  encouraging  in  her 
salon  poets  (it  must  be  admitted  of 
the  second  order)  who  conspired 
against  the  court  poets.    Marianne 


was  beautiful  and  witty,  and  of  a 
very  independent  spirit;  no  favourite 
with  the  king,  before  whom  she 
used  to  arrive  (says  St.  Simon) 
holding  her  head  high  and  talking 
so  loud  that  you  heard  her  voice 
two  rooms  off.  Her  audacity  and 
her  perfect  good  understanding  with 
her  husband,  who  himself  conducted 
her  before  the  judges  when  she  was 
examined  on  the  iarial  of  La  Voisin, 
as  to  whether  she  had  not  sought 
for  spells  or  poison  to  murder  him, 
carried  her  triumphantly  through 
so  odious  an  ordeal.  To  La  Rey- 
nie's  interrogatory  if  she  had  ever 
seen  the  devU,  she  answered,  *  I  see 
him  now ;  he  is  old,  ugly,  and  dis- 
guised as  a  Conseiller  d'Etat.'  On 
rising  to  leave,  she  said  aloud,  with 
a  charming  air  of  naxvete,  *  Really, 
I  never  could  have  believed  that 
wise  men  could  ask  so  many  silly 
questions.'  Her  friends  gave  her  a 
perfect  ovation.  She  had  her  share 
of  courtly  disgrace,  consequent  on 
these  and  other  adventures,  but 
bore  it  lightly.  Here  is  St.  Simon's 
account  of  her  on  her  death  in 
1714: 


Elle  ^toit  la  reine  de  Paris  et  de  tons  les 
lieux  oil  elle  ayoit  M  exil^.  Man,  enfants, 
tons  les  Bouillons,  le  prince  de  Conti,  le  dnc 
de  Bourbon  qui  ne  bougeoient  de  chez 
elle,  tous  ^toient  plus  petits  devant  elle 
que  llierbe.  EUe  n'alloit  chez  personne 
qu'auz  occasions,  et  elle  y  conservoit  un  air 
de  superiority  sur  tout  le  monde,  qu'elle 
saToit  mesurer  etassaisonneravec  beaucoup 
de  politesse  selon  les  rangs.  Sa  maison 
^toit  ouyerte  d^  le  matin ;  c'^toit  grande 
table  matin  et  soir,  ffrand  jeu,  et  toutes  les 
sortes  k  la  fois.  Elle  sayoit,  parloit  bien, 
disputoit  yolontiers.  L'esprit  et  la  beauts 
la  soutinrent  et  le  monde  s'accoutuma  k  en 
^tre  doming. 


Madame  de  Bouillon  had  several 
sons,  who  all  embraced  the  profes- 
sion of  arms ;  and  the  eldest,  the 
Prince  de  Turenne,  would  have 
been  celebrated,  were  not  the  me- 
mory of  his  smaller  achievements 
unfortunately  merged  in  that  of  the 
illustrious  soldier  whose  name  he 
bore.     But  the  line  died  out.    M. 
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Am6d6e  Ren6e,'  from  whose  enter- 
taining pages  we  have  gathered 
many  of  the  fietcts  related  above, 
remarks  how  little  good  fortune  the 
blood  of  the  cardinal  brought  to  the 
noble  houses  that  sought  his  alliance 
and  his  treasures.  After  the  second, 
or  at  most  the  third  generation,  his 
descendants  ceased  to  carry  on  the 
race  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Estes,  the 
Vend6mes,  the  Contis,  the  Bouil- 
lons, or  the  Soissons;  and  while 
the  sensib've  consciences  of  some  of 
his  heirs  caused  them  to  rid  them- 
selves of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  the 
extravagance  of  others  dissipated  it 
with  such  rapidily  thai  in  less  than 
half  a  century  after  his  death  the 
name  and  the  vast  fortune  of  Giulio 
Mazarino  had  alike  passed  away. 
His  palace,  the  great  block  of  build- 


ing between  the  Hue  Bicheliea  and 
the  Bue  Yivienne,  abutting  on  the 
Bue  Neuve  des  Petit  Champs,  te- 
nanted in  succession  by  the  Nevers, 
the  notorious  John  Law,  the  India 
Company,  and  the  Bourse,  received 
the  royal  library  of  Louis  XV.  and 
the  coUection  of  medals  and  antiques 
from  Versailles,  and  is  now  known 
as  '  La  Bibliotheque  Boyale.'  One 
monument,  however,  bearing  his 
name  he  has  left  to  men  of  letters 
in  the  library  collected  by  himself 
with  such  care  and  pains.  The 
Biblioth^ue  Mazarine,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
volumes  and  many  precious  mana- 
scripts,  is  lodged  in  the  College  des 
Quatre  Nations,  which  he  founded, 
and.  which  is  now  the  Institute  of 
France. 


Les  NUces  de  Mazarine  par  Am6d^  Ben6e.    Paris,  1858. 
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POETICAL  THEOLOGY  AND  THEOLOGICAL  TOETRY. 


MILTON'S  Paradise  Lost  was 
once  disparaged,  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  writer,  and  its  claim  to 
pre-eminence  among  its  author's 
works  disputed  in  fevour  of  his 
earlier  and  brighter  production, 
GomuSy  on  the  ground  that  the 
great  epic  poem  was  '  tainted  with 
theology.*  To  the  Puritan  bard 
himself,  in  his  latter  days,  at  least, 
the  charge  of  having  made  his  most 
important  work  subservient  to  the 
expression  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  religious  truth,  would  have  ap- 
peared as  the  most  honourable 
praise  that  he  could  have  received ; 
nor  have  there  been  wanting  thou- 
sands since  his  day  who  have  read 
the  poem,  as  a  scheme  of  divine 
cosmogony,  with  a  reverence  second 
only  to  that  with  which  they  have 
regarded  the  opening  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Genesis.  Yet,  whoever 
will  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  how 
universally  that  poetry  which  has 
proved  highest  and  most  enduring — 
ihat  which  has  withstood  the  wear 
of  Time,  and  received  the  suffrages 
of  generation  after  generation  of 
thinking  and  feeling  minds — has 
been  also  that  which  has  appealed 
most  forcibly  and  directly  to  those 
deeper  thoughts  and  desires  which 
form  the  permanent  basis  of  human 
character,  reappearing  perpetually 
in  defiance  of  the  varying  influences 
of  climate  or  of  changing  civilisa- 
tion and  polity  (insomuch  that  it 
has  become  proverbial  that  a  great 
poet  is  '  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 
time  ')  :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  much  that  is  necessarily  fleet- 
ing, or  bound  up  with  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  or  that  period 
or  country,  is  impUed  in  the  term 
'  theology,'  as  ordinarily  used  and 
understONod :  whoever  will  consider 
this  mnst  surely  perceive  that 
SQch  a  charge  against  a  poet  is  no 
idle    one ;    that  he  who  has  per- 
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mitted  his  verse  to  become  the 
vehicle  for  the  religious  dogmas  of 
his  sect,  or  of  his  own  time,  has  in 
effect  rendered  his  broad-winged 
Pegasus  but  a  beast  of  burden,  and 
is  carrying  with  him  a  load  which, 
sooner  or  later,  will  assuredly  drag 
him  down  from  the  lofty  regions  he 
aspires  after,  till 

On  the  Aleian  field  he  fal?, 
ErroneoiiB  there  to  wander,  and  forlorn. 

And  how,  indeed,  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  For  it  is  surely  of  the 
very  nature  and  essence  of  true 
poetry,  deahng  as  it  does  not  with 
the  succession  of  ideas  in  logical 
sequence,  but  with  their  association 
(often  involuntary  and  apparently 
unaccountable)  through  that  min- 
gled influence  of  feeling  and  remi- 
niscence which  we  call  Imagination, 
that  it  abhors  definitions ;  that  it  is 
perpetually  striving  after  a  glory 
dimly  seen  and  indefinable — an  in- 
finite beauty  of  which  all  things 
in  visible  nature  are  but  weak 
and  shadowy  symbols.  Hence  the 
poet  is  indeed  the  truest  metaphy- 
sician :  he,  above  all  others,  looks 
through  and  beyond  the  <j>v(riKa  to 
the  ficra  i^vtriKo.  :  he  sees,  amid 
a  universe  of  vanishing  forms — 
whether  it  be  in  the  rising  or  set- 
ting sun,  in  the  *  long  grey  fields  * 
or  '  in  waters  on  a  stwry  night,'  in 
the  *  lazy-pacing  clouds,*  or  the  un- 
broken, unfathomable  sky,  in  the 
wild  heath-clad  hills,  or  the  plains 
of  barren  sea  fringed  with  the 
curve  of  sounding  breakers,  in  a 
flower,  a  breeze,  the  hum  of  an 
insect  just  breaking  the  stillness  of 
a  summer  noon — ^in  all  these  he 
sees  and  feels  something  beyond  of 
which  they  speak;  that  to  which 
his  whole  Being  responds,  yet  which 
he  cannot  define,  whicl^  indeed, 
grows  more  indefinable  the  more 
keenly  it  is  felt : 
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He  can  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy  bloom, 

Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be ; 
Yet  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 

Nurslings  of  immortality.* 

And  as  these  subtle  affinities  are 
not  traceable  but  by  a  mind  refined 
and  cultivated  to  a  high  degree, — 
since  in  the  life  of  nations  as  of 
individuals  little  more  than  the 
outward  and  visible  beauty  of  na- 
ture is  at  an  early  period  discerned 
Q£  indeed  it  may  be  rightly  said  to 
be  discerned  at  all),  and  each  further 
insight  into  her  secret  harmonies  is 
the  result  of  and  attendant  upon 
the  advance  into  a  higher  grade  of 
intellectual  feeling  ;  so  it  inevitably 
comes  to  pass  that  a  genuine  poet 
is  always  in  advance  of  the  reigning 
thoughts  and  perceptions  of  the 
majority  in  his  day ;  his  very  office 
and  privilege  being  indeed  to 
awaken  broader  sympathies  and 
create  deeper  longings  than  hereto- 
fore, his  very  claim  to  the  title  of 
poet  resting  on  his  ability  to  lead 
to  new  and  unexplored  regions  of 
the  imagination,  to  throw  open  yet 
wider  the  passes,  and  to  scale  yet 
farther  the  heights  whence — 

Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  mar- 
gin fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  as  we  move. 

And  how  strangely  contrasted  with 
this  is  the  office  and  self-imposed 
duty  of  the  theologian,  as  ordi- 
narily understood.  His  whole  aim 
and  object  is  not  to  lead  through 
the  finite  and  visible  to  the  percep- 
tion of  the  infinite  and  invisible, 
but  to  reduce  the  latter,  as  it  were, 
to  terms  of  the  former;  to  bring 
the  spiritual  and  incomprehensible 
into  a  visible  and  tangible  shape. 
So  far  is  he  from  abhorring  defini- 
tions,  that  he   can   scarcely  have 


sufficient  of  them ;  and,  not  content 
with  defining  the  indefinable  and 
explaining  the  inexplicable  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  he  demands  also 
that  his  explanations  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory  by  evwy  one 
else,  and  is  prepared  to  make  mar- 
tyrs, either  at  the  stake  or  at  the 
printing-press,  of  all   who  shoald 
presume  to  prefer  their  definitions 
to  his  own.^     Instead   of  looking 
through  the  physical  to  the  meta- 
physical,   and    reaching    outward 
from  visible  to  spiritual  beauty,  he 
is  for  reasoning  inwards  from  the 
bounding  circle  of  his  own  precon- 
ceived   opinions,   and   will    admit 
nature  into  his  scheme  only  so  far 
as  she  can  be  made  to  furnish  orna- 
ments or  arbitrarily  selected  illus- 
trations thereto.      And    as    eveiy 
man  who  is  bom  into  this  world  is 
influenced  and  fettered  by  the  re- 
ceived opinions  and  creeds  in  which 
he  is  brought  up,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  only  the  most  ardent  and 
onward-lookmg  souls  can  make  head 
against  the  current,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  what  a  glance  at  theo- 
logical history  shows  to  be  the  case, 
that  the  heads  of  the  various  schools 
of  theological  thought  of  which  we 
have  any  historical   record,   were 
not  in  fact  the  heralds  and  pioneers 
alone  in   a   new  path,   but  acted 
rather  as  the  mouthpiece  for  opi- 
nions already  largely  but  vaguely 
adopted,  which  they  had  the  sags- 
city  to  lay  hold  of  and  crystallise 
into  a  definite  system  ynth.  a  recog- 
nisable title ;    and  that  while  the 
poet,   looking    always  beyond  his 
own  day,  is   the  leader   into  new 
fields  of  thought  and  the  inangn- 
rator  of  a  new  intellectual  era,  the 
theologian,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  tendency  always  to  look  back  to 
the  precedent  of  former  opinions, 
and,  appearing  at  the  close  of  an 


»  Shelley. 

'  As  Hallam  has  sarcastically  observed,  the  admission  by  theologians  of  all  periods, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  mystery  unfathomable  by  man,  has  in  no  wise 
deterred  each  of  them  from  fhiming  his  own  particular  dogma  with  regard  to  it,  and 
anathematising  all  who  should  differ  from  him.  ^  j 
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era  of  excitement,  reduces  to  a  sta- 
tionary position  and  a  fixed  form 
ideas  which  have  for  some  time 
previously  been  moving  over  and 
agitating  the  face  of  society.  And 
it  should  especially  be  noted  that 
while  the  productions  of  a  great 
poet,  appealing  to  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  and  tied 
down  to  no  definite  system  of 
opinions,  have  an  almost  unlimited 
expansive  power,  insomuch  that 
their  full  truth  and  beauty  seems 
to  grow  more  and  more  perceptible 
with  the  deepening  experience  of 
succeeding  generations ;  the  dog- 
matic system  of  the  most  subtle 
theologian,  on  the  contrary,  being 
in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  defi- 
nite and  concentrated  expression  of 
the  dominant  religious  opinions  of 
his  own  day,  contains  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  decay,  and  must  in- 
fallibly be  left  behind,  as  a  clog  and 
an  incumbrance,  so  soon  as  the  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  mankind 
demands  a  corresponding  expansion 
of  the  forms  of  religious  belief.' 
As  a  single  instance,  contrast  for  a 
moment  the  history  and  influence 
upon  mankind  of  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish poet  with  that  of  the  great 
German  reformer,  considered  as  a 
theologian.  It  is  conceded  on  all 
hands,  as  a  trite  truism,  that  there 
must  eventually  have  been  a  Refor- 
mation without  Luther;  that  he 
blew  into  a  flame  the  questionings 
and  discontents  which  had  smoul- 
dered for  a  long  time  previously. 
But,  admitting  all  the  value  of  his 
work  for  his  own  time  (and  it  can 
perhaps  scarcely  be  overrated),  and 
honouring  the  true  heroism  of  his 
noble  stand  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
the  memory  of  which  should  never 
die,  what  is  his  influence  or  authority 
on  the  detailed  opinions  of  the  pre- 


sent century?  Even  well  educated 
persons  are  scarcely  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  his  principal  works; 
his  commentaries  are  no  authority 
to  the  modem  bibUcal  student ;  his 
Be  Servo  Arhitrioy  which  he  declared 
was  the  only  one  of  his  writings  to 
which  he  recurred  with  satisfaction, 
is  almost  unknown,  and  contains 
opinions  which  would  now,  if  read, 
be  repudiated  by  the  narrowest  of 
modem  divines ;  and  even  that 
class  of  religionists  in  England  who 
make  most  of  his  memory,  and  con- 
tinually refer  to  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  our  Protestant  cause,  are 
ignorant  of  his  real  opinions  on 
many  subjects,  and  if  they  were 
better  informed  would,  in  many 
cases,  renounce  all  connection  wiili 
him.  And  how  strange,  compared 
with  this,  is  the  fate  of  him  who  in 
his  lifetime  was  known  as  *  Mr. 
Shakespeare  of  the  Globe  Theatre,* 
a  second-rate  actor  and  author  of 
some  successful  plays,  spending  his 
evenings  in  taverns  with  other  *poor 
players,*  vagabonds  by  law;  little 
known  in  Ins  own  country,  quite 
unknown  out  of  it ;  after  his  death 
very  gradually  recognised  as  a 
writer  with  something  great  in 
him,  though  inferior  in  finish  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  till  by 
degrees  the  conviction  of  what  he 
really  was  slowly  dawned  upon  the 
world,  and  it  was  perceived  that 
there  was  scarcely  any  hue  of  emo- 
tion in  the  human  mindbut  what  was 
reflected  in  his  illuminated  page, — 
that  not  only  were  there  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  wit  therein  appli- 
cable to  almost  all  contingencies  of 
human  life,  but  that — 

All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 
All  weakness  that  impairs,  all  griefs  that 

bow, 
Find  their  sole  voice  in  that  victorious  brow.' 


>  It  is  true  that  at  certain  periods  an  inclination  has  been  shown  to  return  voluntarily 
to  the  *old  cast  clouts  and  rotten  rags*  of  systems  formerly  discarded  as  worn  out ;  as  we 
have  seen  recently  in  the  ritualistic  movement,  and  in  other  singular  developments  of 
ecclesiastical  polity.  But  these  are  temporary  movements — periods  of  renewed  enthusiasm 
for  ideas  once  reverenced,  but  which  can  never  permanently  regain  their  sway 


>  3£atthew  Arnold. 
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Thns,  wliile  poetry  is  possessed  emi- 
nently  by  the  spirit  of  onward  move- 
ment;  while  it  is  its  glory  to  be 
continnally  tending  towards  the  in- 
finitely perfect  and  beautifdl,  which 
yet  it  can  never  hope  entirely  to 
comprehend;  while  it  avoids  all 
fixity  of  expression  and  speaks  to 
us  in  that  broad  and  nniversal  meta- 
phor which  can  be  expanded  so  as 
to  cover  and  include  under  its 
wings  the  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  future  and  more  enlightened 
generations :  dogmatic  theology,  on 
the  contrary,  is  constantly  busied  in 
setting  bounds  to  future  mental 
progress,  constantly  asserting  a 
final  haven  of  perfection  beyond 
which  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
aspire,  and  congealing  the  opinions 
of  its  own  day  into  a  hard  and 
restraining  barrier,  within  which 
for  the  fixture  the  course  of  human 
knowledge  and  feeling  is  to  be,  and 
is  in  fact,  bound ;  until  the  surging 
current  beneath  grows  too  strong 
to  be  longer  kept  down,  and  sud- 
denly,  at  the  call  of  some  energetic 
leader,  the  barriers  are  burst  and 
the  standard  advanced  to  a  new 
position,  only,  however,  to  mark 
the  era  of  a  new  precedent;  to 
l)ecome  the  rallying-point  for  the 
iresh  enunciation  of  the  ofb-repeated 
but  barren  and  impotent  decree, 
**Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
further.' 

Between  two  forces  working  in 
such  opposite  directions,  and  for 
«uch  different  ends,  what  harmony 
can  there  be  ?  And  when  the  one 
puts  on  the  livery  of  the  other,  and 
would  fain  persuade  us  that  they 
are  fellow-labourers,  how  singular 
are  the  anomalies,  how  shallow  the 
platitudes,  which  result.  Not  the 
least  so  when  in  the  hands  of  a 
really  gifled  poet  the  union  of  the 
two  is  attempted,  and  when,  in 
curious  accordance  with  the  parable 
that  a  new  piece  cannot  be  sewn  on 
"to  an  old  garment,  we  see  the  patch- 
work gradually  separating  with  the 
lapse  of  time — the  poetiy  growing 


and  flourishing ;  the  theology  hang- 
ing  upon  it  as  a  dead  weight  of 
decaying  material,  salt  that  has  lost 
his  savour.  Not  to  cite  minor  exam- 
ples, it  must  be  admitted  that  our 
great  English  epic  poem  fumishes 
a  notable  instance  of  this  kind  of 
incongruity.  Milton  set  out  with 
the  determination  to  make  his  poetic 
genius  the  handmaid  of  his  theo- 
logy ;  and  announced,  in  lines  peal- 
ing with  sound  and  energy,  his 
*  great  argument,*  to 

Assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

To  this  end  the  medieval  cosmo- 
gony was  carefully  rearrayod,  and 
made  to  serve  as  the  groundwork 
or  stage  for  the  action  of  the  poem; 
the  personal  characters  of  the  Good 
and  Evil  principle  (the  Ormuzd  and 
Ahriman  of  the  old  Persian  theo- 
logy) were  described  and  con- 
trasted;  the  lurid  hell  and  the 
blazing  and  flashing  heaven,  '  dark 
with  excessive  bright,'  of  the  early 
Christians,  with  the  accessories  of 
harps  and  amaranth  crowns,  were 
not  forgotten;  the  happy  garden 
and  the  serpent  tempter  played 
their  part ;  and  the  dogmas  of  Jus- 
tification and  Free  Will  found  their 
astonished  place  in  poetry ;  and  all 
this  not  as  mere  arbitrary  adorn- 
ment, but  as  things  to  be  most  cer- 
tainly received  and  believed.  But 
what  thinking  man  would  now 
accept  Milton's  theology,  or  admit 
that  he  had  'justified  the  ways*  of 
such  a  Deity  as  he  represents  ?  We 
still  indeed  are  under  the  sway  of 
the  magician;  we  still  feel  the 
chilling  of  the  blood  as  we  are 
borne  past '  fierce  Phlegethon  *  and 
Cocytus  to  where — 

Far  oflf  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  watery  labyrinth ; 

our  spirits  still  respond  to  the  noble 
apostrophe,  *  Hail  !  holy  Light ! ' 
which  ushers  us  into  *  an  ampler 
ether,  a  diviner  air;'  and  we  can 
yet  gaze  with  delight  at  the  stately 
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beauty  of  the  landscape  of  Eden ; 
these  and  many  other  passages  of 
*  immortal  verse  '  still  gladden  ns, 
appealing,  as  they  do,  to  onr  sym- 
pathy with  the  grand,  the  beautiful, 
the  mysterious ;  but  the  long  setting 
forth  of  the  means  of  grace  ana 
justification,  the  material  heaven 
with  its  luscious  banquets,  the  me- 
chanical six  days'  creation,  the  war 
in  heaven,  with  its  undignified  inci- 
dents, and  the  attribution  to  the 
Deity  of  the  feeling  and  language 
of  vulgar  human  passion  ;  all  these, 
once  believed  to  be  among  the  most 
serious  and  sacred  parts  of  the 
poem,  are  fedling  fast  into  the  Limbo 
appointed  for  such  things,  or  hold 
a  precarious  claim  on  our  attention 
only  on  account  of  the  majestic 
lines  to  be  found  here  and  there 
amongst  lihem — ^fossils  imbedded  in 
this 

Dust  of  systems  and  of  creeds : 

and  it  is  with  a  feeline  of  relief 
that  we  turn  to  a  poem  like  ComuSy 
where  all  the  illustration  and  ima- 
gery is  kept  within  the  just  limits 
of  poetic  fiction  ;  where  nothing  is 
exacted  from  us  as  matter  of  faith 
save  the  eternal  triumph  of  Good 
over  Evil,  and  where  the  only  direct 
appeal  to  our  religious  or  moral 
feelings  comes  to  us  now,  as  when 
it  was  first  written,  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  energy  sufficient  to  sweep 
away  before  it  a  whole  army  of 
dogmatisers  and  creed-makers — 

Mortals  who  would  follow  me, 
Love  Virtue,  she  alone  is  free, 
She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime ; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

Nor  is  the  contrast  less  marked 
if,  turning  from  the  works  of  one 
conspicuous  poet,  we  glance  at  the 
general  character  of  the  '  sacred ' 
and  *  secular '  poetry  of  England  ; 
a  comparison  which  has  been  rather 
forced  upon  us  of  late  by  the  pub- 
Hcation,  in  the  same  series  and  in 
close  succession,  of  two  small  books, 
the  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and 


LyricSy  and  the  Booh  of  Praise,  We 
confess  that  before  the  appearance 
of  the  former  delightful  little 
volume,  giving  us  in  a  compact 
form  the  masterpieces  of  the  salient 
names  in  the  roll  of  our  lyric  poets, 
we  had  scarcely  formed  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  richness  of  our  litera- 
ture in  this  particular  branch  of 
poetry.  Comparatively  limited  aa 
the  selection  is,  what  a  wide  range 
of  feeling,  what  a  varied  command 
of  the  many-sounding  tones  of 
lyrical  expression,  surprise  as  we 
turn  those  pages.  As  in  Prosperous 
island,  we  seem  to  wander  amid 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight 
and  hurt  not. 

We  contrast  the  stately,  though 
sometimes  rugged,  strength  of 
Milton's  sonnet  with  the  wilder  and 
more  romantic  notes  of  Shake> 
speare ;  we  have  the  concrete  view 
of  external  nature  displayed  in  the 
sober  yet  full  and  deep  painting  of 
Collins  and  Gray,  and  in  the  richer 
colours  of  Byron  and  Keats ;  and 
its  abstract  or  metaphysical  aspect 
in  Shelley  and  Wordsworth,  who 
seem  to  become  a  part  of  all  which 
they  behold,  and  to  whom  the 
whole  wide  landscape  of  nature  is 
but  the  reflex  of  still  wider  feelings  : 
and  we  trace,  in  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar sequence,  the  phases  of  the 
poetry  of  Love,  from  the  matter-of- 
fact  devotion  to  physical  beauty  in 
the  sweet  quaint  early  pastoral 
ballads,  to  the  manly  yet  tender 
and  chivalrous  feeling  which  shines 
with  steady  light  in  the  Elizabethan 
bards,  till  we  arrive  at  the  period 
when,  in  such  verses  as  Shelley's 
*  Love's  Philosophy,'  the  master 
passion  has  included  all  nature 
within  its  embrace,  and  all  thoughts,, 
all  passions,  all  delights,  are  become 
in  very  deed  *  but  ministers  of  love ;" 
and  aU  these  feelings  tuned  to  su(^ 
varied  music  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  charm  of  metrical  rhythm  but 
may  find  its  representation  in  thia 
entrancing  collection;  nor  could 
any  man,  whose  mind  and  heart 
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were  ever  so  little  tnned  to  such 
things,  wander  through  this  gallery 
of  art  without  finding  not  only  his 
ear  and  taste  refined  thereby,  but 
his  moral  aspirations  (considered 
as  distinct  from  mere  opinions) 
strengthened  and  refreshed  withal, 
and  his  whole  nature  braced  up 
and  rendered  more  ready,  as  Mill 
has  remarked,  for  *  anything  that 
comes  before  it  in  the  shape  of 
duty.'  And  now  let  the  reader, 
with  his  mind  steeped  in  these 
fresh  and  beautiful  thoughts,  turn 
from  this  unpretending  little  volume 
to  the  second  of  the  same  series, 
wherein  a  well-read  and  laborious 
editor  has  collected  together  so 
much  as  seemed  to  him  worth  pre- 
serving of  what  is  called  the  sacred 
poetry  of  England ;  those  lyrical 
writings  which  have  been  called 
forth  by,  and  dedicated  to  the  ex- 
pression of,  the  feelings  of  the  lead- 
ing religious  sections  of  our  country 
for  two  centuries  back.  The  volume 
bears  the  title  of  the  Booh  of  Praise ; 
in  it  then  we  shall  doubtless  find, 
crystallised  into  immortal  verse, 
the  thoughts  of  our  greatest  poets 
on  that  most  stirring  and  sublime 
of  all  subjects,  the  contemplation  of 
Infinite  Gfoodness — the  return  of  the 
human  soul  towards  the  fountain  of 
its  being.  But  what  catalogue  of 
names  is  this  ?  Shakespeare  we 
know,  and  Wordsworth  we  know ; 
but  who  are  these  ?  All  those 
names  with  which  we  are  used  to 
associate  poetical  greatness  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Here  is 
a  region  where  Chaucer  and  Spen- 
ser are  unknown;  where  not  only 
Byron  and  Shelley,  but  Gray,  Col- 
lins, and  Tennyson  have  received 
notice  to  quit.  We  meet,  indeed, 
once  the  name  of  Herbert,  through 
whose  perpetual  conceits  and  quaint- 
nesses  there  shines  the  quiet  light 
of  a  manly  yet  gentle  spirit;  we 
welcome  Heber,  who  is  seldom  com- 
monplace or  weak,  and  whose  unfi- 
nished works  indicate  what  he  might 
have  done  had  he  been  able  to  give 


more  of  his  mind  to  poetry;  we 
admit  Cowper  to  a  somewhat  pre- 
carious tenure  among  the  bards; 
and  we  cannot  refuse  our  testimony 
to  the  polished  verse  and  natural 
conmiand  of  epithet  displayed  in  the 
earnest  though  melancholy  effusions 
of  John  Keble,  of  whom  more  mioh. 
But  what  is  this  crowd  of  meaner 
names  ?  Who  are  these  who  are  to 
discourse  to  us  on  the  mysteries? 
What  have  Toplady,  Williams, 
Mant,  Edmeston,  Newton,  Gumev, 
and  their  compeers  to  give  us  on 
these  great  subjects,  better  than  we 
can  conceive  and  feel  and  express 
for  ourselves  ?  What  is  their  claim 
to  be  poets  ?  But  it  may  be  that 
we  sp^k  out  of  our  ignorance,  that 
these  artists,  though  unknown  with- 
out the  sanctuary,  have  done  great 
things  within  it ;  have  covered  the 
altar  with  fine  gold  and  the  walls 
with  precious  stones,  not  seen  of 
the  profane  who  stand  withoni 
Let  us  enter  then,  not  without  dae 
reverence,  this  temple  where  art  is 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion. 
The  simple  grandeur  of  Heber's 
hymn, '  Holy,  holy ! '  which  we  meet 
with  at  the  entrance,  augurs  well, 
though  nmch  of  its  effect  is  due  to 
the  train  of  association  connected 
with  the  opening  words.  But  in  the 
second  hymn,  on  the  same  subject^ 
the  commonplace  verses  of  Mant 
are  a  sad  and  sudden  descent  from 
the  dignified  style  of  Heber ;  and 
as  we  proceed  through  the  hook, 
while  we  light  on  scarcely  anything 
equal  to  the  opening  poem,  what 
depths  of  bathos  yawn  before  us  I 

Where  is  their  God  ?  the  heathen  ciy, 
And  bow  to  senseless  wood  and  stone; 

Our  Gt>d  we  tell  them  fills  the  sky. 
And  calls  ten  thousand  worlds  his  own. 

This  is  from  a  paraphrase  of  the 
1 1 5th  Psalm,  by  an  author  whose 
name  is  appended  to  some  of  the 
best  hymns  in  the  book,  and  who 
enjoys  great  reputation  as  a  hymn 
writer.  *  Bless  thee,  David,  thon 
art  translated ' !  Or  take  this  from 
Isaac  Watts,  the  best  of  the  hynui* 
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istfl  of  the  last  century,  of  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  with  a  sort  of  left- 
handed  compliment,  'that  he  had 
done  best  what  no  one  had  done 
well,*  i.  e.  sacred  poetry : 

I  sing  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
Who  filled  the  earth  with  food ; 

He  formed  the  creatures  with  his  word, 
And  then  pronounced  them  good. 

This  is  bnsiness-like,  certainly ; 
but  will  those  whose  minds  have 
been  penetrated  by  that  wonderful 
Tiew  of  the  slow  majestic  unfolding 
of  the  universe,  which  the  splendid 
generalisations  of  modem  science 
haye  revealed  to  us,  care  to  express 
their  awe  and  wonder  in  such 
childish  matter-of-fact  lines  ?  Yet 
it  is  thus  that  we  are  invited  to 
contemplate  *God  the  Creator.' 
Of  course  there  is  much  that  is 
better  than  this  in  the  book,  but 
even  the  best  scarcely  rises  above 
mediocrity.  Such  a  verse  as  this 
even  (firom  a  hymn  on  the  Nativity) 
is  an  oasis  in  the  desert : 

Art  thou,  0  wondrous  sight, 
Of  lights  the  very  Light, 
Who  holdest  in  thine  hand 
The  sky  and  sea  and  land, 
Who  than  the  elorious  heavens  art  more 
exceeding  bright  ? 

A  very  pleasing  little  poem  too  is 
that  by  G.  H.  Sears, 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  air, 
That  wondrous  song  of  old — 

embodying  in  simple  languaee  the 
true  meaning  and  feeling  of  that 
sweet  legend  of  the  angels  of  the 
Nativity,  which  shadows  forth  a 
truth  that  is  for  all  time,  however 
various  the  forms  of  expression  in 
which  it  is  clothed,  from  tiie  Oriental 
garb  of  a  vision  of  visible  mes- 
sengers from  a  higher  sphere,  down 
to  the  firmly  expressed  conviction 
of  the  modem  poet — 

that  good  shall  fall 
At  last,  far  off,  at  last  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

The  well  known  hymn  of  Lyte, 
^  Abide  with  me/  gives  in  some  of 
its  verseB  a  true  and  touching  ex- 


pression to  that  melancholy  feeling 
of  indefinite  longing  which  sprung 
up  with  medisBval  Christianity,  and 
which,  unhealthy  though  it  be, 
gives  some  of  the  richest  colouring 
to  modem  religious  life.  All  the 
hymns  of  Heber  shine  conspicuous 
in  this  collection,  and  are  in  fact 
too  good  for  their  company ;  what 
would  be  classed  as  mediocre  in  the 
great  world  of  poetry,  here  taking 
rank  bs  facile  jpriticeps.  These  are 
the  salient  points  of  the  collection, 
but  amid  what  a  deluge  of  common- 
plaices  they  float  those  only  can  be 
fully  aware  who  searched,  like  our- 
selves, through  the  book  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  with  that  which  would 
stir  and  upraise  them,  and  have 
found  '  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  the 
foot,'  but  rather  within  the  lowest 
deep  a  lower  deep ;  for  though  the 
very  worst  of  Newton's  and  Wes- 
ley's hymns  have  not  found  en- 
trance, we  meet  with  such  verses  as 
these,  gravely  offered  as  a  fit  ex- 
pression of  acquiescence  in  Al- 
mighty will ;  e.  g.  fi^m  a  hymn  of 
"Wesley's  commencing  *0h  for  a 
heart  to  praise  my  Grod  '; — 

A  heart  in  every  thought  renewed, 

And  full  of  love  divine ; 
Perfect  and  right  and  pure  and  good, 

^  ^^ojpy,  Lordf  of  Tmne, 

Or  Toplady— 

Lord,  I  feel  a  carnal  mind 

That  hangs  about  me  still, 
Vainly  though  I  strive  to  bind 

My  own  rebellious  will ; 
Is  not  haughtiness  of  heart 
The  gulf  between  my  God  and  me  ? 

OrBathurst  (1831  !)— 

Yes,  thou  wilt  speedily  appear. 
The  smitten  earth  adready  reels ; 

And  not  far  off  we  seem  to  hear 
The  thunder  of  thy  chariot  wheels. 

Or  Watts— 

Thence  he  arose  ascending  high, 
And  showed  our  feet  the  way ; 

Uf  to  the  Lord  our  flesh  ehaUfly 
At  the  great  rising  day. 

We  might  multiply  instances  of 
such     conunonplace    A^d    prosaio 
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•writing,  applied  to  what  the  writers 
would  require  us  to  accept  as  the 
most  important  and  overwhelming 
of  subjects ;  but  enough  has  been 
quoted  to  indicate  ih  what  trammels 
the  theological  muse  is  content  to 
move,  and  what  hopeless  doggrel 
has  been  and  is  accepted  as  religious 
poetry  with  those  to  whom  'reli- 
gion' is  only  another  name  for 
speculative  dogmatism,  and  with 
whom  'soundness'  of  theological 
views  will  atone  for  any  amount  of 
dulness  and  insipidity/ 

Not,  however,  that  we  would 
represent  the  poet  as  necessarily 
bound  to  appear  indifferent  to,  and 
ignore  entirely  in  his  verse,  the 
theories  and  creeds,  theologiced  or 
philosophical,  which  are  stirring 
the  men  of  his  own  day,  however 
transient  and  partial  we  may  deem 
them.  On  the  contrary,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  poet—taking 
a  wider  and  less  prejudiced  view  of 
the  things  contended  for,  and  of 
their  real  i-elation  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind,  than  can  be  expected 
of  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
to  look  only  at  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  to  see  everything 
through  the  highly  coloured  me- 
dium of  their  own  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling — may  'reach  the  law 
within  the  law,'  and  without  re- 
nouncing his  special  office,  may  yet 
be  the  means  of  throwing  a  far 
clearer  light  upon  a  vexed  question 
of  theology  than  all  the  colleges 
and  schools  can  do,  and  may  go 
down  to  the  root  and  reality  of  a 
matter,  when  those  who  profess 
specially  to  be  in  the  place  of 
teachers  have  been  merely  playing 


on  the  surface,  and  putiing  tber 
arbitrary  names  and  definitions  in 
the  place  of  living  realities.  Nor 
would  it  surprise  any  who  concir 
in  the  view  previously  put  forth  as 
to  the  relative  position  of  poet  and 
theologian  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  new  opinions  and  wider 
sympathies  among  mankind,  to  find 
the  former  moving  with  the  times 
and  entering  into  and  appreciating 
the  significance  of  the  leading  move- 
ments of  thought  in  his  day,  which 
the  latter  oft^  ignores  or  miscon- 
ceives ;  and  that  while  the  poet^  if 
he  touch  on  theology,  imparts  to  it 
something  of  the  largeness  of  view 
and  depth  of  feeling  which  are  es- 
sential to  his  art,  the  true  theolo- 
gian, when  he  endeavours  to  assume 
the  garb  of  poetry,  only  mimics  its 
outer  form  while  reducing  it  in  fiwrt 
to  the  dead  level  and  narrow  limits 
of  thought  which  his  education  has 
rendered  a  second  nature  to  him. 
Two  works  which  have  long  been 
before  the  public,  and  which  have 
perhaps  been  more  popular  and 
more  largely  read  and  quoted  than 
any  other  volumes  of  modem  poeby 
— ^Keble's  Christian  Year  and  Ten- 
nyson's In  Memoriam — present  in  a 
concentrated  form  so  striking  an 
instance  of  the  contrast  we  nave 
hinted  at,  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  look  at  them  a  little  in 
detail ;  the  more  so  as  we  hope  to 
show  not  only  that  the  first  men- 
tioned book  has  long  usurped,  with 
a  large  section  of  English  readers, 
a  higher  position  than  it  is  entitled 
to,  but  also  to  point  out  how  mnch 
there  is  in  the  latter  poem  of  tem- 
perate wisdom  and  of  intuitive  in- 


*  In  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Praise,  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  has  endftavoured  to  pany 
the  charge  of  monotony  of  subject  and  style  in  the  book,  by  insinnating  that  this  charge 
would  equally  apply  to  the  Italian  religions  painters  (Raffitelle  included),  whose  object, 
in  common  as  he  avers  with  that  of  the  modem  hymn  writers,  was  to  select  and  dvdl 
upon  the  leading  points  of  Christian  belief,  whicn  necessarily  resulted  in  a  perpetniil 
repetition  of  subject.  He  for|;ets,  however,  that  in  the  Italy  of  Baffaelle  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  power  was  combmed  in  one  Government,  from  which  all  the  best  art  com- 
missions came,  and  to  which  consequently  the  greatest  artists  gave  their  talents;  and 
that  though  the  said  artists  mi^ht  be  commissioned  to  paint  sa^ed  subjects  chiefly,  the 
painter  was  selected  for  his  genius,  not  for  his  orthodoxy.  Had  Raffinelle  had  nothing  but 
sanctity  and  orthodoxy  to  recommend  him,  ve  should  know  little  of  his  pictures  now. 
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sight  into  the  tendency  and  reality 
of  some  of  the  leading  subjects 
of  speculation  which  are  agitating 
the  present  generation,  which  has 
scarcely  been  duly  recognised  even 
by  those  who  are  more  unreserved 
admirers  of  the  Laureate's  poetry 
than  the  writer  can  profess  to  be. 

The  Christian  Year,  which  has 
been  so  long  a  household  book  with 
many  of  us,  is  not  to  ba  classed 
with  the  mass  of  what  is  called 
religious  poetry,  such  as  the  medi- 
ocre devotional  verses  which  form 
the  bulk  of  the  Book  of  Praise, 
Thtoughout  the  book  there  are  evi- 
dencies  of  a  strong  feeling  for  the 
beauty  of  natural  sceneiy,  and  of  a 
genuine  and  sometimes  very  refined 
power  of  poetical  expression,  within 
certain  limits.  We  can  scarcely 
refuse  the  title  of  poet  to  the  author 
of  such  verses  as  these,  touching 
with  such  delicacy  and  truthfulness 
the  various  aspects  of  nature  which 
they  allude  to,  and  bringing  the 
very  feeUng  of  the  scene  itself 
before  us : 

Bed  o'er  the  forest  peers  the  setting  sun, 
The  line  of  yellow  light  dies  fast  away 

That  crowned  the  eastern  copse,  and  chill 
and  dnn 
Falls  on  the  moor  the  brief  Noyember  day. 

The  bright-haired  mom  is  glowing 
0*er  emerald  meadows  gay, 

With  many  a  clear  gem  strowing 
The  early  shepherd*B  way. 

Why  blow'st  thou  not,  thou  wintiy  wind, 

Now  every  leaf  is  brown  and  sear. 
And  idly  droops,  to  thee  resign'd. 
The  fading  chaplet  of  the  year  ? 
Yet  wears  the  pure  aerial  sky 
Her  summer  veil,  half  drawn  on  high, 
Of  silvery  haze,  and  dark  and  still 
The  shadows  sleep  on  every  slanting  hill. 

But  scarcely  on  any  page  of  the 
book  can  we  read  far  without  dis- 
covering that  such  portrayal  of  the 
feelingandaspectsof  natural  scenery, 
happily  and  delicately  as  it  is  often 
expressed,  is  used  in  a  manner  and 
for  a  purpose  quite  distinct  from 


what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  poetry, — ^from  that  metaphysical 
reading  of  nature  so  exquisitely 
hinted  at  by  Shelley  in  a  stanza 
before  quoted.  With  Keble  all  the 
suggesiions  of  nature  are  coloured 
by  his  own  peculiar  form  of  religious 
belief;  we  look  at  the  landscape 
through  a  stained  glass  window, 
which  may  indeed  impart  to  it  a 
glow  of  colour  beyond  what  is  na- 
tural, but  which  deprives  it  of  all  its 
freshness  and  suggestiveness ;  we 
are  presented,  not  with  the  subtle 
associations  of  feeling  whereby  the 
beauty  of  a  sunset  landscape  wakes 
up  an  indefinable  corresponding 
emotion  in  our  minds,  but  with 
arbitrary  similes  and  types  tacked 
on  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  weave 
nature  into  one  texture  with  ortho- 
doxy. In  the  first  of  the  poem& 
quoted  above,*  for  instance,  how 
forced  is  the  simile  built  upon  the- 
lines  in  the  second  verse  : 

Yet  wait  awhile  and  see  the  calm  leaves  float 
Each  to  his  rest  beneath  their  parent  shade. 

which  are  thus  made  to  form  an 
apology  for  a  sermon : 

Man's  portion  is  to  die  and  rise  again, 
Yet  he  complains,  while  these  unmur- 
miiring  part 
With  their  sweet  lives,  as  pure  from  sin  and 
stain 
As  his  when  Eden  held  his  virgin  heart. 

Yet  more  arbitrary  and  far-fetched 
is  the  train  of  similes  in  the  poem 
for  Septuagesima  Sunday,  *  There  is 
a  book,  who  runs  may  read.'     That 

The  works  of  God,  above,  below. 

Within  us  and  around. 
Are  pages  in  that  book,  to  show 

How  God  himself  is  found — 

is  a  feeUng  often  entertained  and 
expressed  by  poetic  minds,  though 
in  more  dignified  and  glowing  lan- 
guage ;  but  what  are  wo  to  say  to 
this  childish  juxtaposition  of  ideas,, 
in  no  possible  respect  naturally  as- 
sociated with  one  another  ? — 


'  Twenty-third  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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The  moon  above,  the  church  below, 

A  wondrous  race  they  run. 
But  all  their  radiance,  all  their  glow, 

Each  borrows  of  its  sun. 

The  saints  above  are  stars  in  heaven — 

What  are  the  saints  on  earth  ? 
Like  trees  they  stand  whom  God  has  given, 

Our  Eden's  happy  birth. 

How  utterly  opposed  is  this  system 
of  pulling  Nature  to  bits,  like  a 
Chinese  puzzle,  and  assigning  to 
each  bit  its  appropriate  meaning,  to 
that  divine  second-sight  of  the  true 
poet,  which  *  lifts  the  veil  from  the 
hidden  beauty  of  the  world.*  HoW 
impoverishing  to  the  mind  is  the 
sense  of  bathos  which  we  feel  when 
at  the  close  of  one  of  the  best  poems 
in  the  volume,^  which  commences 
in  a  really  high  strain  : 

Where    is   Thy  fevoured   haxrnt,    Eternal 
Voice  ? 

we  are  brought  back  to  such  a 
matter-of-fact  arbitrary  simile  as 
that  embodied  in  the  closing  lines : 

And  as  this  landscape  broad— earth,  sea,  and 
sky, 

All  centres  in  thine  eye, 
80  all  God  does,  if  rightly  understood, 

Shall  work  thy  final  good. 

*  Goot  worts,'  certainly,  but  very 
bad  poetry. 

Nor  can  any  unprejudiced  reader 
but  be  struck,  in  reading  this 
volume  of  sacred  poetry,  by  the 
manner  in  which  all  the  wide  intel- 
lectual movements  of  the  writer's 
day,  of  such  interest  to  a  mind  like 
that  of  his  contemporary  and  friend 
Arnold,  are  totally  ignored  by  Keble, 
whose  verse  acknowledges  nothing 
but  the  orthodox  church  as  worthy 
a  serious  thought.  With  him  things 
are  waxing  old,  the  *  aged  world  * 
is  borne  to  its  funeral  pile,  and  the 
noblest  prospects  held  out  by  science 
and  social  and  national  intercourse 
are  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
ecclesiastical  rites  and  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
by  the  three-aisled   nave  and  the 


triple  verse.  It  is  instructive,  at 
the  same  time,  to  note  how  a  mind 
naturally  endowed  with  some  poetic 
fervour  will  ever  and  anon  bre^ 
through  the  trammels  of  ritnalisni 
by  which  it  has  been  overlaid  and 
borne  down,  and  speak  its  wider 
sympathies  and  aspirations  in  sacli 
lines  as — 

Open  OUT  eyes,  thou  Sun  of  Life  and  glad- 
ness. 

That  we  may  see  that  glorious  world  of 
thine; 

There  is  no  light  but  Thine,  with  Thee  all 
beauty  glows ; 

or  in  the  really  noble  sentiment 
which  breathes  in  the  concluding 
verses  of  the  poem  for  the  i^ 
Sunday  after  Christmas.  Nor  can 
we  but  regret  that  the  same  mind 
which  in  its  freer  moments  could 
give  utterance  to  such  sentdmenti, 
should  descend  to  the  sheer  idolatry 
(for  we  can  scarce  call  it  less)  whicii 
meets  us  constantly  throughout  the 
Lyra  InnocenHum,  more  particulwlr 
in  the  section  on  '  holy  places  and 
things. '  Of  Keble's  repulsive  man- 
ner — repulsive  whether  from  a  re- 
ligious or  poetical  point  of  view— of 
viewing  the  greatest  and  holiest  of 
passions,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  presently.  In  the  meantime 
let  us  turn  to  our  Poet  Laureate, 
and  notice  the  distinctdon  in  his 
method  of  viewing  the  subjects  al- 
ready alluded  to. 

In  Mernoriam  presents  greater 
facilities  for  contrast  and  compari- 
son on  such  points  than  a  work  more 
strictly  poetical  in  origin  and  cha- 
racter might  furnish.  Having  been 
vmtten  with  the  implied  motive  of 
embalming  the  memory  of  a  de- 
parted friend,  not  in  set  descriptions 
of  his  character  but  in  reflections  sug- 
gested by  reminiscences  connected 
with  him,  or  by  those  involuntarf 
melancholy  yet  tender  speculations 
which  hover  over  the  tomb  of  one 
who  has  been  loved,  it  is  ahnost 


'  Twentieth  Sunday  alter  Trinity. 
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entirely  snbjective  in  character 
from  end  to  end ;  while  the  circum- 
tances  under  which  a  great  part  at 
least  of  the  book  was  written  were 
such  as  we  might  expect  would 
naturally  lead  its  author  to  those 
considerations  of  our  relation  to  the 
spiritual  world  and  a  future  exist- 
ence which  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
theologian,  and  would  dispose  him 
to  take  refuge  from  his  sorrow  in 
those  religious  forms,  consecrated 
by  long  association,  which  are  so 
often  welcome  to  a  mind  weakened 
by  regret,  and  the  '  soothing  ten- 
dency *  of  which  Keble  declared  it 
to  be  his  main  object  to  shadow 
forth.  Yet,  in  going  from  Keble  to 
Tennyson,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark 
at  once  the  palpable  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  writers,  in  the  de- 
gree of  importance  they  attach  to 
religious  ritual  and  to  consecrated 
places  and  things.  If  the  poet  ac- 
knowledges indeed  that  to  us  it 
*  sweeter  seems '  to  rest  where — 

The  kneeling  hamlet  drains 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God — 

this  is  but  as  we  are  'the  fools  of 
habit;'  and  even  so  slight  a  conces- 
sion as  this  has  place  only  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  the  book;  at  a  later 
period  even  ceremonies  so  distantly 
connected  with  ritual  as  the  ortho- 
dox Christmas  festivities  and  de- 
corations, made  for  '  use  and  wont  * 
(No.  xxix.),  are  discarded  : 

For  who  wonld  keep  an  ancient  form 
Through  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  more? 
(No.  civ.) 

And  if  the  sound  of  church  bells  is  at 
first  only  connected  with  that  retro- 
spect of  '  sorrow  touched  with  joy,' 
which  runs  also  through  Keble's 
verses  on  the  subject  in  the  Lijra 
Innocentvum,  as  we  proceed  we  find 
the  same  sounds  speaking  only  of 
the  hope  and  progress  of  the  future, 
as  their  *  soul-animating  strains  ' — 

King  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Yet  as  a  protest  against  that  Radical 


spirit  which  would  suddenly  and 
ruthlessly  pull  down  the  old  tem- 
ples and  desecrate  the  time-hal- 
lowed shrines,  how  admirable  is  the 
feeling  expressed  in  No.  xxxiii.  ; 

0  thou  that  after  toil  and  storm, 
Mayst  seem  to  have  reached  a  purer  air, 
Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere. 

Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form — 

Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays 
Her  early  Heaven,  her  happy  views. 
Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

Her  faith  through  form  is  pure  as  thine, 
Her  hands  are  quicker  unto  good; 
0  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 

To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine ! 

The  whole  Pan -Anglican  Synod 
could  have  urged  nothing  more  for- 
cible and  genuine  in  favour  of  reli- 
gious forms  and  their  real  advantage 
to  a  certain  class  of  minds,  than  is 
contained  in  these  three  verses ;  and 
how  exceptional  is  the  impartiality 
of  mind  which  could  lead  one  con- 
fessedly moving  with  the  onward 
current,  to  look  so  tenderly  and 
truthfully  at  the  old  methods ;  an 
impartiality  nevertheless  which,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  has  implied  in  his 
striking  little  poem  Bacchanalia^  or 
The  New  Age,  is  peculiarly  charac- 
teristio  of  a  true  poet. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe 
that  we  find  in  Tennyson  none  of 
that  system  which  pervades  theo- 
logical poetry,  of  picking  nature  to 
pieces  to  manufacture  symbols  and 
similes  out  of  the  debris.  External 
nature  with  the  poet  is  not  a  simile- 
shop  to  be  selected  from  at  pleasure ; 
it  is  one  great  whole,  the  visible 
form  and  reflex  of  his  own  mind, 
with  which  it  often  becomes  almost 
identified, — the 
Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain — 

interwoven  with  and  coloured  by  his 
*  calmer  grief,*  and  the  spirit  of 
Nature  even  identified  with  that  of 
his  lost  friend : 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air; 

I  hear  thee  where  the  waters  ran ; 

Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair.        j 
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The  distmction  between  the  two 
writers  in  this  case  is  simplj  the 
distinction  between  genuine  and 
manufactured  poetry,  and  does  not 
bear,  therefore,  so  much  on  our 
present  subject.  But  when  we  turn 
to  find  what  either  writer  has  to 
say  upon  the  doubts,  the  question- 
ings, the  speculations,  which  have 
consumed  so  much  of  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  this  century,  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two  becomes 
so  great  that  comparison  is  barely 
possible.  To  Keble  '  the  fairy  tales 
of  science  and  the  long  result  of 
time '  are  as  if  they  were  not ;  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  many  noble  and 
free  spirits  to  be  tied  down  to  the 
letter  of  the  old  beliefs  is  quietly 
ignored,  or  referred  to  only  as  a 
motive  .for  a  more  decided  renun- 
ciation of  the  world,  a  more  rigid 
determination  to  shut  out  by  the 
stained-glass  windows  of  the  church 
the  fresh  light  and  air  of  the  open 
heaven  and  the  green  earth.  The 
poem  for  the  nth  Sunday  afler 
Trinity  may  be  taken  as  the  epitome 
of  the  theological  poet*s  feeling  on 
this  head.  He  can  indeed  promise 
us  a  calm  of  his  own — he  would 
hide  us  in  a  pavilion  from  the  strife 
of  tongues;  but  at  what  a  cost! 
Not  less  than  the  renunciation  of 
all  participation  in  the  battle  waging 
around  us  for  truth  and  freedom, 
as  well  as  of  all  that  brightens 
life-~of 

Moonlight  dreams 
Of  love  and  home  by  mazy  streams. 

Yes,  let  them  pass  without  a  sigh; 

And  if  the  world  seem  doll  and  dry, 

If  long  and  sad  thy  weary  hours, 

And  winds  have  rent  thy  sheltering  bowers; 

Bethink  thee  what  thou  art  and  where — 

A  sinner  in  a  life  of  care. 

Bather  than  this  melancholy  and 
aimless  calm — aimless  as  far  as 
this  life  is  concerned — who  would 
not  choose  to  be  a  pioneer  in  those 
great  movements  which — 


uplift  the  earth 
And  roll  it  in  another  course, 

even  though  such  change  be  not 
effected  but 

With  many  shocks  that  come  and  go. 
With  agonies,  with  eneigies. 
With  overthrowings  and  with  criet, 

And  undulations  to  and  fro?* 

And  when  we  turn  to  find  whal 
our  poet  has  to  say  with  reference 
to  some  of  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  subjects  of  specalatio&, 
we  are  constrained  to  admit,  tbt 
when  Tennyson  touches  upon  8ach 
subjects  in  his  poem,  however  lie 
may  occasionally  lose  sight  of  tbe 
demands  of  poetic  expression  in  his 
desire  to  emphasise  a  truth  (which 
is  in  itself  a  defect),  he  has  showi 
a  sympathy  with  the  onward  course 
of  science  and  of  free  thought,  com- 
bined in  an  unusual  degree  with  a 
refusal  to  be  bound  by  either  ex- 
treme of  dogmatism — the  religions 
or  the    scientific   (for    there  is  a 
scientific  dogmatism  almost  as  joi- 
row  and  bigoted  in  its  way  as  thai 
of  the  old-&shioned  evangehcal  re- 
ligion).    The  hints  and  metaplion 
borrowed    from    that    young  and 
suggestive  science,  G^eology,  which 
abound  in  the  book,  evidence  a  troe 
perception  of  the  importance  of  that 
science  in  its  bearing  upon  popular 
beliefs,  and  show  how  large  a  part 
it  has  borne  in  the  writer's  tnooghts. 
More  special  and  definite  are  the 
allusions  to  Psychology,  which  has 
been  of  late  such  a  battle-field  of 
intellectual  contention;    and  per- 
haps it  might  be  difficult  to  find 
the  principles  of  what  has  been 
called  the  d  posteriori    school  of 
psychologists  expressed  in  a  mor^ 
clear  and  concentrated  manner,  or 
a  more  distinct    relation  claimed 
and  indicated  for  them  with  re- 
ference to  the  course  of  life  here 
and  hereafter,   than    in  No.  zliv. 
of  In  Memoriam,  which,  however, 
we  have  scarcely  space  to  quote. 


*  In  Memoriam.  No.  czii. 
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The  same  subject  is  again  taken  np 
in  the  beautiful  No.  xlvi.,  where 
the  theory  of  reabsorption  into  the 
one  Divine  and  Universal  Soul — ^a 
doctrine  of  such  antiquity,  and 
which  has  had  such  sublime  attrac- 
tions for  some  of  the  greatest  minds 
that  have  lived  and  thought  upon 
earth — ^is  exquisitely  touched  upon, 
as  being,  with  all  its  subliinity, 
utterly  inadequate  to  satisfy  the 
majority  of  tender  and  loving 
human  souls.  Akin  to  the  spirit 
of  this  is  the  earnest  protest  in 
Nos.  cxvii.  and  cxix.,  against  the 
materialist  dogma;  and  though  it 
be  iUogical,  according  to  all  re- 
ceived definitions  of  logic,  to  urge 
against  the  truth  of  any  theory 
considerations  as  to  its  probable 
results  if  received  as  true,  yet  we 
cannot  but  be  moved  by  the  voice 
in  which  the  poet  calls  upon  us 
to  recognise  the  eternity  of  indi- 
vidual existence : 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth 
As  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime ; 

we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is 
**  much  reason  in  his  sayings,'  when 
he  appeals  to  our  feelings  in  evi- 
dence that  we  are — 

Not  merely  cunning  casts  in  clay; 
Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men  ? 
Strange,   indeed,   were    the    anti- 
climax,  could  it  be  that  all   the 
learning  and  research  and  experi- 
ment of  modem  science — all  her 
boasts  of  her  guiding  and  enlight- 
ening power,  were  to  culminate  in 
closing  to  our  mental  eye  the  vista 
of  future    and   eternal   existence, 
which  has  been  the  best  hope  and 
strongest  upholder  of  the  world's 
great  ones,  both  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, even  when  fallen  on  evil  days. 
It  is  probably  with  a  side-glance  at 
this  materiaHstic  tendency,  that  in 
the  prologue  to  In  Memoriam  we 
find    our  poet  claiming  an  equal 
place  for  Reverence  as  the  com- 
panion of  advancing  Science  : 
Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  Reverence  in  us  dwell — 


let  not  science  be  the  instrument 
for  narrowing  our  aspirations  rather 
than  extending  them ;  let  it  not  be 
allowed  that  a  slight  (comparatively, 
how  slight !)  increase  of  informa- 
tion on  physical  subjects  should 
blind  us  to  the  infinite  fields  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  Ijing  un- 
explored before  us,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Wordsworth, 

That  men  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  they 
pore. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  our 
theological  comparisons :  it  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  indications  of  the 
rise  of  a  higher  standard  of  faith  in 
the  present  day,  that  the  religion 
of  feavy  whose  chief  article  is  the 
belief  in  eternal  punishment — that 
lurid  background  of  flame  which 
was  kindled  during  the  long  me- 
disBval  night — ^is  everywhere  losing 
its  hold  even  on  minds  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  conservative  type,  and  is 
indeed  now  rarely  met  with  among 
educated  people  out  of  the  pulpit ; 
firom  which,  however,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  (who  have  always 
been  the  last  to  cling  to  a  falling 
creed)  still  hebdomadally  *  deal 
damnation  round  the  land,'  though 
these  denunciations  are  confined 
generally  to  the  least  learned  and 
liberal  of  the  body  clerical.  Did, 
then,  the  refined  and  cultivated 
mind  of  Keble  not  enter  any  protest 
against  this  soul-debasing  dogma, 
or  at  least  pass  it  over  with  as  little 
notice  as  possible?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  devoted  two  numbers 
in  his  book  (2nd  Sunday  after  Lent 
and  nth  after  Trinity — the  latter 
among  the  best  written  of  all  his 
pieces)  to  arguments  drawn  espe- 
cially from  this  belief,  wherein  he 
represents  the  Deity  under  the 
aspect  of  a  relentless  Judge,  mark- 
ing every  sin,  and  storing  up  his 
*  wrath'  till  a  day  of  vengeance, 
when — 

Full  many  a  soul,  the  price  of  blood, 
Marked  by  th'  Almighty's  hand  for  good, 
To  utter  death  that  hour  shall  sweep ; 
And  will  the  saints  in  heaven  dare  weepM^ 
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a  conceptioii  not  more  satisfactory 
to  our  highest  moral  sense  than 
the  idea  of  an  Omnipotent  Being, 
willing  the  good  of  all  his  creatures, 
yet  unable  to  avoid  consigning  a 
majority  of  them  to  eternal  misery, 
is  to  our  logical  faculties.  Nor  is 
the  writer  a&aid  to  argue,  in  behalf 
of  this  dogma,  that  its  obliteration 
would  cancel  also  the  futare  of 
blessedness  for  the  good : 

For  with  the  sinner's  fear  their  hope  departfi, 
Fast  linked  as  Thy  Great  Name  to  Thee,  O 
Lord. 


And  if  the  treasures  of  thy  wrath  could  waste, 
Thy  lovers  must  their  promised  heaVn  fore- 
go. 

Those  who  hold  by  the  validity  of 
such  reasoning,  would  probably  be 
shocked  to  be  told  that  no  really 
generous  and  unselfish  natures 
would  shrink  from  making  such  a 
sacrifice,  and  giving  up  their  eter- 
nity of  heaven  to  rescue  others 
from  an  opposite  doom,  were  it 
possible  that  they  could  be  placed 
in  a  position  to  make  the  choice. 
It  is  no  insignificant  example  of  the 
power  of  theological  prejudice,  that 
a  man  so  kind-hearted  and  benevo- 
lent in  nature  as  the  author  of  the 
Christian  Year  is  known  to  have 
been,  and  one  whose  education  and 
talents  were  certainly  above  the 
average  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the  ministry,  should  have  been 
drawn  into  accepting  and  urging 
upon  others  a  doctrine  so  opposed 
to  all  that  we  regard  as  the  first 
principles  of  justice.  But  the  fact 
that  he  was  so  drawn  is  of  itself  a 
proof  that  he  had  not  the  breadth 
and  independence  of  feeling  which 
belongs  to  a  true  poet ;  nor  can 
we  but  wonder  when  we  find  the 
author  of  such  sentin^ents  charac- 
terised in  high  quarters  as  ^our 
great  Christian  poet.'  Christianity 
has  a  better  poet  in  Tennyson ;  and 
it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  contrast 
his  manner  of  touching  on  the  sub- 
ject just  alluded  to  —  the  genuine 
reverence  for  the  highest  ideal  of 


Deity  which  prompts  the  questiaii 
(No.  Hv.)  : 

The  wish  that  of  the  Living  Vthole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grare, 
DerivJfe  it  not  from  that  we  have 

The  likest  God  within  the  soul? 

And  the  tenderness  of  feeling  which, 
without  ignoring  the  time-honoured 
belief  in  the  moral  responsibility  of 
man,  and  in  the  inevitable  recoil  of 
moral  aberrations  upon  the  life  that 
is  clouded  by  them,  yet  can  trust- 
That  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill ; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
"When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 

It  is  to  the  ascetic  only,  who  shuts 
himself  out  from  all  but  one  pbase 
of  life  and  thought,  who  genewdises 
only  from  one  class  of  facts,  who 
has  surrendered  the  freedom  of  his 
reason  to  a  restraining  and  narrow- 
ing authority — ^that  a  mantle  of 
gloom, 

Not  pierceablo  by  power  of  any  star. 

hangs  over  so  much  of  man  and  na- 
ture. To  the  wider  generalisations 
of  the  poet  a  fairer  prospect  is  un- 
rolled, and  while  he  would  *  prelude 
woe,'  while  he  feels  perhaps  far 
more  keenly  than  the  theologian 
the  partial  unhappiness  and  appa- 
rent failure  of  many  a  bright  scene 
or  fair  phase  of  existence,  and  would 
tune  his  harp  to  the  sorrows  of 
mankind — even  then 

The  glory  of  the  snm  of  things 
WiU  flash  along  the  chords  and  go ; 

and  like  the  prophet  on  Mount  Peer, 
he  finds  himself  but  the  messenger 
of  a  mightier  power,  and  when 
others  would  demand  curses  of  him, 
he  must  perforce  give  forth  the 
words  of  blessing  and  hope.  Some- 
thing of  this  the  reader  cannot  but 
see  in  No.  cxxv.  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing numbers  of  In  Memortam. 
But  if  earnest  minds — ^not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  *be  unto  them- 
selves a  guide,'  yet  clear-sighted 
enough  to  discern  the  vanity  of  the 
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orthodox  claim  to  fomisli  an  infal- 
lible rule — if  such  minds,  amid  the 
overtnming  of  old  idols  and  the 
decay  of  long-reverenced  forms, 
would  seek  some  firmer  ground  for 
a  faith  which  sees  its  former  foun- 
dations failing — ^here  too  their  poet 
will  not  be  found  wanting,  but  will 
prove  a  clearer  guide  than  their 
theological  custodian,  when,  with 
no  uncertain  sound,  he  calls  upon 
them  to  lift  their  voice — 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  tmst, 
With  Faith  that  comes  of  self-control^ 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proyed 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved, 
And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul.^ 

Surely  the  line  we  have  italicised 
is  in  itself  worth  more  than  all 
whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifice, 
has  more  of  genuine  religious  teach- 
ing than  libraries  of  sermons  and 
synodical  and  Pan- Anglican  meet- 
ings without  end  could  furnish. 
True  that  the  poet  speaks  of  truths 
that  *  never  can  be  proved,*  but  in 
fact  the  highest  order  of  truths  are 
not  susceptible  of  proof,  nor  is  that 
the  highest  order  of  mind  which 
will  accept  nothing  but  logical 
proof.  But  who  has  not  felt,  when 
successfully  struggling  against  the 
lower  impulses  of  his  nature,  when 
combating  and  restraining  passion, 
selfishness,  or  indolence  (that  rust 
of  the  soul,  which  cankers  all  its 
efforts  when  once  given  the  rein), 
when  firmly  preferring  the  path  of 
duty  to  that  of  gratification,  and 
making  for  himself  proof — 

That  tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed, 
Hay  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled, 

that  every  such  victory  gains  to 
him  fuller  assurance  of  a  higher 
and  holier  ideal,  the  embodiment  of 
all  to  which  such  self-sacrifices  tend 
— that  like  the  pilgrims  in  our  great 
allegory,  who  were  taken  by  the 
shepherds  to  the  top  of  the  Delect- 
able Mountains  (attained  not  indeed 
without  difficulty  and  toil),  he  has 


gained  skill  to  look  through  the 
perspective  glass  which  opens  up 
vistas  of  a  stronger  and  brighter 
existence  for  himself  and  all  man- 
kind, that  he  seems  to  disc^m  *  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the 
glory  of  the  place.' 

There  is  one  other  subject,  pre- 
viously hinted  at,  to  which  we  would 
refer  in  pursuing  our  comparison ; 
a  subject  not  generally  considered 
as  a  *  religious  *  one,  but  which  per- 
haps  above  all  others  forces  upon 
us  the  contrast  between  the  nar- 
rowing influence  of  the  theological 
spirit  as  compared  with  the  deeper 
and  freer  spirit  of  poetry.  Ever 
since  the  growth  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical tree  upon  the  soil  of  Christian 
teaching,  which  it  has  at  times  en- 
tirely overshadowed,  Christianity 
has  been  more  or  less  identified 
with  that  ascetic  tendency  which 
regards  the  mightiest  passion  of  our 
nature  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  some- 
thing to  be  placed  in  the  back- 
ground, to  be  kept  under  restraint, 
to  be  spoken  of  in  whispers,  at  times 
to  be  forbidden  altogether ;  at  the 
best  to  be  regarded  as  *on  sufferance 
only,'  as  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  as  incompatible  with  perfect 
holiness  of  Ufe.  Even  in  the  wri- 
tings of  St.  Paul,  in  most  respects 
such  a  noble  type  of  all  that  is 
manly  and  pure  in  human  nature, 
this  feeling  begins  to  manifest  itself, 
as  in  that  strange  exhortation  con- 
tained in  I  Cor.  vii. ;  not  unnatural 
perhaps  at  a  period  when  the  dis- 
solution of  all  things  was  yearly  ex- 
pected, but  which  it  is  truly  edifying 
to  hear  periodically  read,  with  per- 
fect gravity,  before  congregations 
many  of  whom  have  for  years 
realised  the  blessing  and  complete- 
ness of  wedded  life,  to  which  others 
perhaps  are  looking  forward  as  their 
brightest  and  most  elevating  pro- 
spect. We  know  how  that  spirit 
gathered  strength  in  its  march,  till 
it  culminated  in  its  great  formal 
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development  in  the  system  of  mon- 
asticism  which  hangs  over  the  field 
of  mediffival  history ;  and  it  is  to  the 
tendency,  remarked  npon  by  Goethe, 
of  ideas  and  systems  which  have  at 
any  one  time  been  generally  ac- 
cepted, to  reproduce  and  reassert 
themselves,  long  after  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  finally  defnnct, 
that  we  mnst  attribute  the  present 
ecclesiaatical  revival,  and  with  it  the 
reassertion  of  the  ascetic  spirit  which 
ascribes  to  celibacy  a  special  and 
peculiar  holiness.  That  this  latter 
belief  is  practically  acted  upon,  ex- 
cept  in  a  very  limited  nnmber  of 
ctwes,  no  one  would  undertake  to 
aflBrm ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  colouring  to  a  great  extent 
the  views  upon  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage of  many  young  persons  in  the 
present  day,  particularly  among  the 
sex  in  which  the  priesthood  has 
always  found  its  most  devoted  ad- 
lierents.  It  is  this  feeling  which  is 
^ving  such  renewed  dignity,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  to  the  antiquated 
marriage-service  of  the  Established 
Ohurch,  and  to  which  we  owe  the 
frequent  glowing  descriptions  in 
our  newspaper  columns  of  '  choral 
weddings,'  where  hymns  are  sung 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The 
keynote  of  these  hymns  was  struck 
by  Keble  in  the  Christian  Year,  and 
iiheir  general  object,  if  plainly  put, 
IS  to  ask  pardon  for  the  sin  of  com- 
mitting matrimony.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  that  is  healthful  and 
-natural  in  connection  with  the 
greatest  happiness  that  life  can 
afford,  that  we  would  protest  against 
this  unreal  and  forced  view  of  mar- 
riage, to  which  *the  Chnrch*  is  lead- 
ing her  sons  and  daughters,  and  to 
which  her  chosen  poet  has  lent  the 
aid  of  his  smooth  and  polished 
verse.  It  is  melancholy  indeed  to 
find  in  the  present  century  the  su- 
perstitious fancies  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
(who  on  this  subject  was  a  well- 
meaning  but  most  unhealthy  writer) 
quoted  as  a  pendant  to  modem 
religious    poetry    {Christian    Year, 


Wednesday  before  Easter).  There 
is  in  this  however,  somethmgopenlj 
repulsive  which  would  prevent  its 
attracting  any  but  the  most  bigoted 
medisBvalists.  But  in  the  hymn  for 
'  Holy  Matrimony  *  we  find  the  false 
notion  that  the  ties  of  love  are 
something  in  their  nature  evil, 
which  can  only  be  tolerated  under 
ecclesiastical  purification,  so  spe- 
ciously indicated  as  to  appear  to 
the  casual  reader  as  a  protest  in 
favour  of  a  higher  view  of  the  sub- 
ject: 

Ken  wedded  Love,  till  Thou  be  near, 

Bares  not  believe  her  gain ; 
Then  in  the  air  she  fearless  springs, 
The  breath  of  Hearen  beneatn  her  wings, 
And  leaves  her  wood-notes  wild,  and  sings 

A  tuned  and  measured  strain. 

Ill  fare  the  lay,  though  soft  as  dew 

And  free  as  air  it  fall, 
That  with  Thine  altar  full  in  view 

Thy  votaries  would  enthrall 
To  a  foul  dream,  of  heaven  night- 


Far  other  strains,  far  other  fires, 
Our  marriage  offering  grace. 

True  it  is  indeed  that  '&r  other 
strains '  ^race  the  marriage  feast  of 
those  who  follow  the  steps  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revivers  —  true  thai 
theirs  is.  a  ^  measured  strain  '  com- 
pared with  those  *  wood-notes  wild' 
in  which  the  tenderness  and  passi(»i 
of  Juhet  or  Miranda 

Bose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed; 

even  as  the  stiff  and  restricted  form 
of  a  church  chant  is  to  the  roXi- 
oXoiiTfiot  OaXaiTiTa  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies.  But  mnst  we  reftllj 
accept  the  theory  that  the  soul  is  to 
be  raised  and  liberated  by  putting 
into  shackles  its  most  stiiring  emo- 
tions? There  may  be  some  pure, 
but  certainly  no  powerful  minds 
who  would  accept  the  position,  even 
put  in  this  cautious  and  semi-at- 
tractive form.  But  the  same  feeling 
assumes  a  more  explicit  aspect  in 
the  Lyra  Innocentiuni,  where  in  the 
sonnet  entitled  *  Bridal  White  *  we 
are  cautioned  on  such  an  occasion 
of  ^  dangerous  bliss  '  to — 
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Ann  the  more 
Both  heart  and  limb  with  brightness  from 

above; 
So  may  we  scare  the  noisome  beasts  that  rove 
There  busiest,  where  earth's  rapture  most 

runso*er; 

a  sentimeiit  which  reappears  in  the 
popnlar  hymn,  'The  voice  that 
breathed  o'er  Eden'  (at  present 
the  stock  hymn  at  all  respectable 
Chnrch  weddings),  in  the  verse 

0  spread  thy  pure  wing  o*er  them, 
Let  no  HI  power  find  place, 

While  onward  to  God's  altar 
Their  hallowed  path  they  trace. 

It  is  on  the  highest  grounds  of 
morality  and  piirity  that  we  are 
bound  to  speak  plainly  on  this  sub- 
ject; for  this  unnatural  and  arti- 
ficial restraint  of  feeling  only  tends 
to  substitute  prurient  self-conscious- 
ness for  heiJthy  emotion;  and  at 
this  very  time,  to  the  writer's  know- 
ledge, these  principles,  carried  to 
their  greatest  length  by  some  of  the 
ultra-Ritualistic  party,  are  exhibit- 
ing their  natural  results  in  odious 
and  indecent  sermons  on  the  holi- 
ness of  virginity,  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  marriage,  and  other  re- 
commendations which  we  prefer 
not  to  mention — sermons  delivered 
to  mixed  congregations  of  both 
sexes,  the  majority  often  ladies  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  listen- 
ing to  this  disgusting  nonsense  in 
a  church,  though  no  possible  con- 
sideration would  reconcile  them  to 
being  present  at  a  similar  lecture 
in  any  other  place.  It  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  holy  men  who 
promulgate  these  opinions,  that  our 
genial  and  healthy  early  English 
poet  has  put  their  argument  into 
the  mouth  of  an  allegorical  person- 
age, in  whose  company  they  would 
scarcely  care  to  be  seen,  though  they 
are  perhaps  acting  as  his  ministers. 
Chaucer  relates  how  in  his  wander- 


ings through  the  *  Court  of  Love  * 
he  saw  where  within  a  bay  window — 

Stood  one  in  grene,  ful  laige  of  brede  and 

length, 
His  lizard  as  black  as  fethers  of  the  crow ; 
His  name  was  Lust,  of  wonder  might  and 

strength, 
And  wiUi  Delite  to  aigue  there  he  think'th, 
For  this  was  all  his  opinion 
That  love  was  sinne :  and  so  hath  he  begun 
To  reason  fiut,  and  'ledge  auctoritee : 
*  Nay,'  quod  Delite,  *  love  is  a  vertue  clere, 
And  from  the  soul  his  progress  holdeth  he : 
Blind  api>etito  of  lust  doth  often  stere, 
And  that  is  sinne,  for  reason  lacketh  there. 


But  verray  lore  is  vertue  as  I  fele. 
For  love  may  thy  fireill  desire  ^kele,* 
For  verray  love  is  love,  withouten  sinne  ;* 
'  Now  stint,'  quod  Lust,  *  thou  speketh  not 
worth  a  pinne.' 

And  to  step  (and  a  long  step  it  is) 
from  the  homely  simplicity  of  Chau- 
cer to  the  wilder  flights  of  modem 
poetry,  how  paltry  does  this  pre- 
tension to  purity  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  party  appear  by  fche  side 
of  the  really  sublime  imagery  and 
idea  with  which  Shelley  commences 
a  little  poem  called  a '  Bridal  Song ' : 

The  golden  gates  of  sleep  unbar, 
Where  Stren^  and  Beauty,  met  together, 
Kindle  their  image,  like  a  star 
Upon  the  sea,  in  glassy  weather : 

which  however  may,  we  suppose, 
be  stigmatised  as  'improper'  in 
these  days  of  Divorce  Courts,  and 
other  shrines  of  the  great  goddess 
Propriety,  whom  all  Englaad  and 
the  world  worshippeth.^  But  if, 
finally,  we  return  to  the  poem  which 
we  have  been  specially  contrasting 
with  Keble's,  we  find  that  on  this 
subject,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other,  its  author  appears  as  the  man 
of  nobler  and  purer  feelings  as  well 
as  the  better  poet.  Let  the  reader 
once  more  consider  the  tameness 
and  cold  ascetism  of  Keble*s  mar- 
riage hymns,  additionally  disfigured 


Cool. 


*  It  hoped  that  nothing  in  these  remarks  will  be  construed  into  any  plea  or  excuse  for 
the  sensuality,  which  Mr.  Swinburne  and  his  friends  appear  to  consider  as  the  highest 
fount  of  poetic  inspiration.  Compared  with  some  of  the  lyrical  effusions  of  this  gentle- 
man, Don  Jtum  may  be  s^led  a  healthy  and  elevatmg  production. 
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'by  reference  to  that  strange  myth 
of  the  creation  of  Woman,  which  is 
read  with  such  Indicrons  solemnity 
in  our  churches,  and  then  let  him 
contrast  with  this  the  marriage  lay 
at  the  close  of  In  Memoriam  : 

0  true  and  tried,  so  well  and  long — 

commencing  with  that  felicitous 
touching  of  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  an  English  wedding  day, 
which  must  have  vividly  recalled  to 
many  a  man  and  woman  some  *  un- 
dimmed  hour '  brightened  by  their 
own  or  others'  happiness,  and  rising 
at  the  close  to  so  high  and  serious 
a  tone,  as  the  poet  contemplates  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  *  happy  shores,' 

Bj  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sounds, 
And,  star  and  system  rolling  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 

And  strike  his  being  into  bounds. 

And  moved  through  life  of  lower  phase, 
Kesult  in  man,  be  bom  and  think 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 

Between  us  and  the  crowning  race 

Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  knowledge ; — 

let  him  mark  how  in  the  concluding 
verses  the  incidents  of  marriage  and 
birth  are  claimed  as  being  each  a 
step  towards  the  consummation  of 
that^ 

One  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  Creation  moves ; — 

and  he  must  surely  admit  that  the 
most  effective  celebration  of  the 
national  wedding  service,  with  its 
formal  catalogue  of  the  objects  of 
the  'institution,'  and  with  all  the 
concomitants  of  surplices  and  chant- 
ing, processions  and  crosses,  ascetic 
homilies  and  monkish  hymns,  has 
never  done  anything  to  dignify  and 
sanctify  the  fulfilment  of  sexual 
love,  comparable  in  effect  to  these 
few  verses  of  the  Poet  Laureate. 

Such  are  some  of  the  conside- 
rations— not,  we  venture  to  think, 
forced  or  far-fetched — suggested  by 
a  comparison  of  two  of  the  most 


popular  books  of  their  day,  dealing 
in  many  cases  with  similar  subjects, 
but  from  two  diverse  points  of 
view ;  the  one  being  specially  the 
property  of  the  religious  pubUc,  the 
other  of  the  poetical  world,  so  far 
as  the  latter  can  be  said  at  present 
to  live  and  have  a  being.  And  it 
is  perhaps  not  insignificantly  that 
our  comparison  between  the  two 
has  closed  with  a  reference  to  that 
passion  which  includes  all  others 
*  that  stir  this  mortal  frame,*  which 
has  the  widest  sympathies  and 
deepest  connection  with  all  nature. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  feelings 
and  expressions  of  the  poet  with  re- 
gard to  the  theology  of  his  day  as 
generally  characterised  by  wider 
and  more  liberal  views  than  those 
of  the  professed  theologian.  But  the 
highest  poetry  has  a  theology  of  its 
own,  which  has  been  it«  property 
through  all  ages,  varying  not  in 
kind  but  in  degree,  and  growing 
deeper  and  more  intense  with  the 
progress  of  intellectual  cultivation 
— *  still  opening  with  the  opening 
mind.'  Its  passive  principle  has 
been  to  recognise  in  all  that  is 
beautiixd  and  grand  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  inanimate  nature— in  all 
that  is  tender  and  brave  and  chi- 
valrouB  in  human  actions  and  feel- 
ings— the  living  signs  of  an  ^1- 
pervading  influence  of  life  and  love ; 
to  stand  as  a  continual  testimony 
against  that  common  and  mean 
conception  of  the  Deity  of  which 
Bunsen  spoke  so  strongly;*  tliat 
which  leads  ordinary  minds  to  re- 
gard the  Almighty  Giver  only  id 
the  light  of  a  quasi-human  per- 
sonality of  vast  power,  inhabiting 
some  vaguely  conceived  external 
position  in  the  universe,  from 
whence  he  superintends  and  regu- 
lates human  affairs.  Poetry  has 
indeed  used  the  theological  concep- 
tions of  its  age  incidentally  as 
machinery  and  ornament ;  but  all 
those  feelings  and  expressions  with 
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regard  to  the  relation  of  men  to  the 
Infinite,  which  have  come  from  the 
inmost  hearts  of  the  great  poets  of 
the  world,  are  as  true  for  this  day 
as  when  they  were  first  nttered ;  or 
if  they  wear  an  altered  aspect  now, 
it  is  only  that  their  meaning  has 
become  fuller  and  deeper  and  more 
evident  with  the  growing  light  of 
knowledge  and  of  a  higher  standard 
of  humanity.  And  to  those  minds 
that  happily  can  feel  the  all-em- 
bracing passion  of  poetry,  its  active 
effect  (following  naturally  upon  its 
passive  principle)  is  and  ever  has 
been  to  lead  the  mind  from  the 
bondage  of  passing  theories  and 
dogmas  and  formulae,  up  to  an 
Eternal  Source  of  strength  and  light; 
and  this  not  by  placing  before  the 
mind  higher  theories  and  dogmas, 
be  they  ever  so  noble,  or  by  appeal- 


ing to  our  logical  faculties  of  judg- 
ment, but  by  enlarging  the  circum- 
ference of  the  imagination,  and 
strengthening  the  soul  for  a  re- 
newed flight  to  those  regions  of 
perfect  beauty  to  which  all  high 
poetry  tends,  for  a  clearer  percep- 
tion of  those  indefinable  truths  of 
which  the  great  poets  have  been 
and  will  ever  be  the  highest  inter- 
preters. 

Whose  praise  are  they  singing? 

Of  what  is  it  told? 
What  will  be  for  ever, 

What  was  fix)m  old. 

First  hymn  they  the  Father 

Of  afi  things,  and  then 
The  rest  of  Immortals, 

The  action  of  men : 

The  Day  in  its  ^otness, 
The  strife  with  the  palm — 

The  Night  in  iU  coolness — 
The  Stars  in  their  calm.' 


*  Matthew  Arnold. 
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Part  I. — Captain  Ord's  Return. 
CHAPTER  XVn. 


SUFFIE  had  great  difficulty  in 
telling  ber  story  to  Eelen  and 
Jean.  If  it  had  not  been  that  there 
never  had  existed  a  secret  between 
the  sisters,  and  Snffie  literally  did 
not  know  how  to  keep  a  secret  from 
Eelen  and  Jean,  she  could  have 
found  it  in  her  heart  to  keep  this 
from  them.  Eelen  and  Jean  were 
struck,  and  Jean  was  loud  in  her 
comdemnation,  but  neither  was  dis- 
posed to  back  Suffie  in  affording 
the  smallest  countenance  to  the 
black  lady.  *  It  is  a  judgment  upon 
him,  but  you  maun  let  it  gang  its 
ain  gate,'  averred  Jean;  *it  is  no 
business  of  yours,  Suffie.  It  would 
have  made  a  fell  odds  if  you  had 
not  gien  each  other  up,  and  you 
gotten  his  sillar  to  do  it.  It  might 
have  been  your  part  then  to  meddle 
and  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair. 
But  as  it  is,  you  maun  leave  it  to 
the  Park  gentry,  it  is  their  matter 
now;  it  is  for  tibem  to  redd  it  up, 
and  a  fine  ravelled  hank  the  hachty 
madam  has  got  to  employ  her  hand 
on  for  throwing  awa'  her  young 
leddy  on  Tam  Ord.  I  would  not 
demean  myself  to  speer  whether 
he  were  married  half  a  dozen  of 
years  syne,  or  were  only  gaun  to 
be.  The  Wedderbums  may  find 
that  out  for  themselves  and  buy  the 
black  leddy  and  her  bairn  aff,  as 
he  bought  aff  you.  AtVeel  Tam 
Ord  had  need  to  be  rich  enough  to 
buy  the  whole  country  side,  let 
alsme  Dalgordon,  if  he  is  to  give 
hundreds  to  this  ane  and  thousands 
to  that  to  pay  for  his  false  lees. 
The  big  blackguard  deserves  to  be 
hanged  or  banished,  no  doubt,  but 
I  would  na  let  him  or  ither  folk  see 
I  thought  about  him.  It  is  no  your 
business,  Suffie.' 

*Na,    it    is    no    your  business, 
Suffie,'  echoed  Eelen ;  *  lass,  ye  may 


be  richt  glad  you're  quit  of  it  I 
hope  ye  hae  na  forgotten  the  ametty 
for  the  cheese  and  the  halters  for 
the  calves  ?' 

To  Suffie's  vexation  Mr.  and  Mr. 
Aikenhead  made  a  late  caU  after 
shop-shutting  that  night ;  and  be- 
fore Suffie  could  prefer  the  un- 
common request  to  her  sisters  noi 
to  communicate  the  story  oftiw 
stranger  to  the  pair,  they  were  told 
every  word  of  it,  and  they  joined 
authoritatively  in  the  chorus  tbt 
it  was  no  business  of  Suffie's.  They 
went  a  great  deal  farther  in  sconi- 
ing  at  Suffie's  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  black  lady.  '  WomaD, 
it  would  na  be  fisdr  afler  you've 
taken  Ord's  money,'  represented 
Aikenhead  strongly.  *I  would  not 
hear  of  sic  a  step,  and  I've  had 
trouble  enough  with  you,  Suffie. 
It  would  look  like  spite  and  vin- 
dictiveness,  feelings  with  which 
I've  no  trade ;  and  a  bargain's  a 
bargain,  lass.  Leave  Ord  to  sort 
the  woman  and  her  tale  when  he 
comes  hame ;  it's  like  he'll  sort  it 
sune,  and  pack  the  blackamore  and 
her  brat,  bag  and  baggage,  back 
where  she  came  from  in  double  quick 
time,  and  no  another  word  heard 
tell  of  them.  The  Wedderburns 
can  take  care  of  themselves,  but  it  is 
as  well  for  Ord  that  they  are  frae 
hame,  for  I  reckon  Mr.  Wedder- 
bum's  ane  of  the  real  gentry,  and 
if  he  got  word  of  the  claver,  he 
might  be  a  ticklish  customer  to  put 
aff  for  as  canny  as  he  is ;  as  for  her, 
she's  sma'  graith  compared  to  the 
laird  of  the  Park,  everybody  kens 
she's  just  a  London  browsters 
dachter,  and  I  daresay  she  would 
make  a  muckle  mouth  and  swallj  a 
camel.' 

'They're  a'  alike,  Aikenhead,' 
insisted  the  grocer's  irreverent  bet- 
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tcr  half,  *give  them  their  riding 
horses,  their  wine  and  wa'nuts, 
and  their  pouthered  flunkeys,  and 
they'll  no  stick  at  sin  and  misery, 
^n  it  dinna  be  of  the  sort  to  bring 
their  waste  to  untimely  want.  But 
Z  wonder  at  ye,  Snffie ;  I  dinna  be- 
lieve ae  woni  of  the  woman's  pre- 
tences— a  parcel  of  impudent  lees. 
I  never  heed  waff*  reports.  I  think 
jr©  forget  what  I  am — an  honourable 
married  woman — to  insult  me  by 
mentioning  sic  a  lit  tie- worth  gypsy 
in  my  presence,  afore  Aikenhead 
too !  but  you  auld  maids  have  no 
sense  or  feeling,'  and  Mrs.  Aiken- 
liead  tossed  her  head,  and  the  load 
of  pink  ribbons  on  her  second-best 
bonnet,  hitched  nearer  to  Aiken- 
iiead  to  indicate  her  right  to  him, 
and  looked  drawn  daggers  at  Suffie 
after  requiring  every  detail  of  the 
narrative  which  sbenow  condenmed 
8o  severely. 

*  I  canna  help  it,'  protested  Suffie, 
'with  symptoms  of  the  dourness 
vrliich  Jay  under  her  quietness.  '  I 
<iid  not  make  up  to  the  black  lady, 
I  would  never  have  thought  of  siccan 
a  thing.  She  spoke  to  me  first,  and 
it  looks  like  the  finger  of  the  Lord,' 
ehe  said  solemnly,  under  her  breath, 
to  herself,  and  again  aloud,  '  I  pro- 
mised to  go  back  and  look  in  upon 
her,  black  or  white ;  and  I  maun  do 
it,  if  it  were  only  to  tell  her  you'll 
no  let  me  have  anything  to  say  to 
her.' 

The  sisters  were  about  to  fly  out 
agttinst  such  an  obligation,  but 
Aikenhead's  unexpected  approval 
tmmed  the  scale.  *  Do  it,  Suffie 
then,  or  the  quean  will  be  following 
you  out  to  Sandycrofl  here,  since 
yon  were  so  dafb  as  to  listen  to  her, 
and  if  she  speer  about  you  and  hear 
yonr  case,  she'll  jalouse  she's  gotten 
two  strings  to  her  bow,  another' 
lichtlied  lass's  hate  to  add  to  her 
ain,  when,  hech !  Ord  would  be 
in  a  pickle.  Be  as  quick  about  it 
as  yon  can,  my  woman,  because  you 
would  need  to  let  Mrs.  Harley  better 
understand  that  you've  nothing  on 
earth  to  do  with  the  black  sorry. 


For  Mrs.  Harley  is  as  sharp  as 
a  needle,  she  but  to  be,  poor 
soul !  and  I  can  tell  you  she  might 
attempt  to  come  back  upon  you  for 
the  lawing  as  you  introduced  the 
forriner  to  her  house.  When  you 
are  about  the  matter  you  can  let 
Mrs.  Harley  ken  too,  Suffie,  there 
maun  be  no  taking  on  of  coffee  or 
tea,  or  ham  or  chiz  at  our  shop.  If 
there's  ready  money,  gude  and  weel, 
I've  no  call  to  stand  out  on  the 
character  of  my  customers.  Mr. 
Young  sets  us  a  fine  example  when 
he  lets  business  alane,  for  business 
is  business  and  religion  is  religion. 
But  when  there's  a  black  leddy 
without  a  name,  or  like  to  be  with- 
out a  name,  I  dinna  choose  that 
that  there  should  be  an  accotmt  run 
up — ^not  that  an  ill-paid  account  or 
twa  would  break  me,  I'm  happy  to 
say.  However,  there's  less  reason 
for  snatchin'  at  desperate  chances, 
like  Mrs.  Harley,  poor,  ill-matched 
wife.  For  anything  farther,  mind 
you,  woman,  the  least  said  is  soonest 
mended,  and  you'd  better  ca'  a  calm 
sough  with  your  tongues  about  this 
adventure.  I  repeat,  it  would  ill 
become  you  to  spread  it,  it  would 
be  taken  as  soor  grapes  from  this 
family,  and  if  it  were  traced  back  it 
might  draw  down  on  you  the  wrath 
of  Ord  and  the  Wedderbums,  which 
is  no  altogether  to  be  scorned.' 

Mrs.  Aikenhead  tossed  her  head 
again,  at  the  bare  proposal  of  calling 
a  calm  sough  out  of  fear  of  Tarn  Ord 
and  the  gentry's  retaliation  on  a 
story  which  she  had  classed  to  Suffie 
as  *  a  waff*  report,'  not  fit  to  be  al- 
luded to  in  her  righteous  hearing, 
but  the  outlines  of  which  she  was 
nevertheless  primed  to  fill  in  with 
dashing  suggestions  and  bold  con- 
clusions, and  to  buzz  and  gloat  over 
and  dispense  from  behind  her  counter 
for  weeks  to  come.  Aikenhead  knew 
what  was  in  her  mind  and  could  not 
padlock  her  lips  behind  his  back, 
though  he  could  exact  a  certain 
amount  of  obedience,  rendered  by 
her  with  a  rude  grace,  to  his  face. 
As  to  the  rest  he  trusted  to  its 
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being  bmshed  aside  as,  'women's 
tongues,  George,  women's  tongues.' 
Women's  and  men's  tongues  might 
alike  have  been  excluded  from  giv- 
ing evidence  at  Oatness,  the  abuse 
of  the  tongue  was  so  much  indulged 
in  there.  Dr.  Spottiswoode  did  oc- 
casionally preach  a  weighty  sermon 
against  bearing  false  witness,  and 
applied  it  not  only  to  courts  of  law, 
but  to  private  dwelling  houses,  but 
Mr.  Young,  a  not  ignoble,  shock- 
headed  Boanerges,  whose  faith  was 
mighty  as  his  diet  was  frugal,  heard 
none  of  the  speaking  and  meddled 
as  little  with  bsise  accusations  and 
cruel  condenmations  as  with  libe- 
rality and  generosity  in  the  conduct 
of  business. 

Suffie's  half  formless,  blurred 
conception  of  the  black  lady  as  an 
avenging  spirit,  if  avenging  spirits 
ever  came  in  yellow  shawls,  white 
veils,  and  crisp,  tangled  jetty  ring- 
lets, seemed  to  dissolve  in  mist 
under  the  practical  influence  of 
Aikenhead;  but  when  she  walked 
into  Oatness  the  next  afternoon  it 
was  to  keep  her  word,  which  was 
a  law  to  a  primitive  woman  like 
Suffie,  and  not  out  of  pure  anxiety 
to  remedy  the  risk — ^as  both  she  and 
Aikenhead  saw  it — incurred  by  a 
facile,  imprudent  action. 

The  enthralling  circus  was  still 
in  full  force  at  Oatness,  with  a 
morning  performance,  which  an- 
swered to  Suffie's  afternoon  in  point 
of  time,  and. kept  the  streets  de- 
serted as  on  the  previous  evening. 
The  gale  had  fallen,  leaving  its 
traces  only  in  light  wreaths  of  sand, 
like  the  scrapings  of  Aikenhead' s 
sugar  casks,  drifted  as  summer  snow 
in  the  narrow  rough  lanes  and  broad 
grassy  streets,  on  a  day  now  'lown,' 
tranquil,  and  benign  with  a  blue 
breadth  of  benignity  over  the  ruffled 
sea  like  the  landward  summer  days, 
which  were  next  to  mythical  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  at  Oat- 
ness. 

But  Suffle  did  not  find  the  Ship 
Inn  in  the  customary  repose  which 
had  reigned  there  when  she  quitted 


it,  nor  did  she  return  a  moment 
sooner  than  she  was  eagerly  watched 
and  waited  for.  The  weariness  of 
hope  deferred  in  Mrs.  Harley's  ex- 
perience had  been  very  agreeably 
diversified  that  day  by  the  arrival 
of  a  party  of  government  surveyors^ 
who  were  to  make  a  trigonometrical 
survey  from  all  the  heights  round 
Oatness  at  the  country's  expense, 
and  who  were  also  to  live  at  the 
country's  expense  for  the  next  three 
months  in  the  Ship  Inn.  The  hitch 
with  Mrs.  Harley  was  that  the  best 
parlour  was  wanted  immediately  for 
the  chief  man,  and  there  were  the 
black  lady  and  her  yellow  boy  occt- 
pying  it,  dawdling  over  their  dinner, 
demanding  steaks,  rice,  pickles,  and 
finding  great  fault  with  the  rice  and 
the  pickles.  Mrs.  Harley  was  not 
uncivil.  In  the  elation  of  the  great 
grist  which  had  suddenly  been 
dealt  to  her  mill,  she  had  thrown 
on  her  Sabbath-day  gown  (and 
been  immediately  obliged  to  kilt  it 
in  the  heat  of  her  service)  and  her 
cap  with  all  colours  of  primroses. 
But  she  was  not  unbecominglT 
elated.  For  a  consideration  she 
was  willing  to  put  off  as  well  as 
she  could,  even  a  solid  man  who 
wanted  the  best  parlour  for  three 
months  till  the  black  lady  could  sap- 
ply  herself  with  a  lodging.  Bat 
the  black  lady,  who  had  brought  no 
luggage  but  one  trunk,  a  sea  chest 
certainly,  not  only  looked  blue  at 
the  mention  of  consideration,  bnt 
began  to  scold  in  her  high  Englisbr 
— these  niggers  were  always  so  fine 
— and  to  clamour  for  Miss  Care,  as 
she  pronounced  Miss  Suffie's  name. 
Miss  Care  found  the  poles  for  the 
survey,  like  a  whaler's  harpoons, 
with  little  flags  appended  to  them 
in  the  fashion  of  a  ship's  colonrs, 
amidst  a  quantity  of  men's  traps 
and  travelling  bags  in  the  inn  loblrf. 
a  clatter  of  men's  voices  in  the  rooms, 
distressing  to  a  shy,  middle-aged, 
single  woman,  a  pervading  smdl  of 
ham  and  eggs,  with  which  Mrs. 
Harley  was  about  to  give  a  re&h 
to  her  cock  chickens,  that  she  was 
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wont  to  chase  down,  strangle  and 
stew,  when  the  wjiite  stone  of  the 
emergency  of  a  traveller  to  dinner 
turned  np,  and  the  stronger  flavour 
of  the  tobacco  and  beer  with  which 
the  surveyors  were  already  solacing 
themselves  and  treating  Mr.  Harley. 
And  the  great  eyes  were  looking  out 
for  Suffie  on  the  threshold  of  their 
owner's  apartment,  their  owner's 
arms  prepared  to  pull  Suffie  over 
the  threshold  as  their  property,  and 
their  owner's  voice  hailing  her 
in  impatient,  reproachful  accents: 
*0h!  Miss  Care,  how  long  you've 
have  been,  when  the  people  you 
brought  me  to  are  seeking  to  rob 
me  and  to  drive  me  and  the  child 
out  like  dogs,  and  they  call  this  a 
Christian  country !  Speak  to  them, 
they're  your  country  people.  Tell 
me  what  I'm  to  do.  Quick,  Miss 
Care.' 

She  who  had  put  in  a  claim  to  be 
Mrs.  Ord  of  Dalgordon  was  not 
more  attractive  to  Suffie's  taste  or 
composing  to  Suffie's  mind  in  her 
house  dress.  Suffie  had  never  be- 
held a  spectacle  Hke  the  black  lady 
or  seen  a  dress  more  unlike  a  house 
gown,  and  that  among  the  com- 
paratively familiar  surroundings  of 
Mrs,  Harley's  battered  mahogany 
ftimiture,  thread-bare,  dank-green 
carpet,  and  knife-boxes  and  tea- 
caddy  for  elegant  ornaments.  With 
the  infatuation  of  coloured  women 
for  the  total  absence  of  colour,  which 
is  most  trying  to  their  own  shade 
of  blackness,  Suffie's  mulatto  friend 
wore  a  white  muslin,  such  as  Suffie 
deemed  only  fit  for  a  wedding  or  a 
kirking.  She  wore  no  cap,  and 
,  caps  were  still  worn  in  Suffie's  day 
and  within  her  rank,  especially  by 
all  married  women  however  young, 
but  this  woman,  who  was  past 
her  youth,  had  her  glossy  frizzled 
hair  ringleted  in  front,  and  behind 
twisted  with  rows  of  beads — for  all 
her  headdress.  She  must  have  had 
a  great  fondness  for  beads,  as  they 
hung  from  her  and  rattled  round 
her  in  every  direction.  She  had 
bead  bracelets,  three  or  four  of  them. 


ear-drops  composed  of  beads,  and  a 
bead  chain  so  long  that  it  was  a 
negligee  and  knotted  at  her  throat. 
Some  of  the  beads  were  gold,  some 
coral,  some  ebony,  some  perforated 
berries,  and  one  of  the  rows,  if  Suffie 
had  been  cool  and  had  taken  time 
to  decipher  them,  was  of  shells.  But 
to  Suffie,  who  was  not  accustomed 
to  jewellery,  except  in  the  form  of 
framed  hair  brooches  and  solid  soli- 
tary rings,  put  on  for  state  occasions, 
the  rows  of  beads  represented  so 
many  circlets,  such  as  she  had  only 
seen,  she  recollected  with  another 
recoil,  garlanding  the  squat  Hindoo 
household  gods  which  sailors  and  tra- 
velled men  brought  home  sometimes 
to  Oatness.  The  black  lady  was  not 
unlike  one  of  these  Hindoo  gods  in 
feature,  flat,  coarse,  elongated,  and 
bony  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  the 
singular  contrast  afforded  by  the 
dusky  brown  of  face,  throat,  and 
hands,  displayed  against  the  pure 
white  muslin  dress  of  the  surround- 
ing drapery  had  a  startling  effect, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  produced 
by  the  uncouth  symbols  of  heathen 
idolatry  deposited  on  chimney  pieces 
and  door  sills,  and  made  to  front 
family  Bibles  and  engravings  of 
ministers  in  Geneva  gowns  and 
bands,  or  ministers  too  pure  to  don 
gowns,  and  limiting  their  insignia 
to  bands.  But  the  great  character- 
istic of  these  prominent  carved 
cross-legged  divinities  was  like  the 
normal  atmosphere  of  the  Ship  Inn, 
one  of  profound  stillness,  and  the 
black  lady  would  have  formed  a 
better  type  of  perpetual  motion. 
Her  long,  oily  ringlets  waved,  her 
claw-like  hands  gesticulated,  her 
dark  eyes  flashed,  her  white  teeth, 
like  a  mouthful  of  her  gown,  showed 
themselves  continually,  while  the 
small  washed-out  fao  dmile  of  her, 
the  sallow  child,  sat  mowing  and 
flinging  about  the  fragments  of  a 
plate  which  it  had  already  broken, 
on  the  faded  carpet. 

There  was  one  and  but  one  favour- 
able attribute  of  the  outlandish 
figure,  which  Suffie  was  enough  of 
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a  woman  to  notice  and  appreciate 
with  a  quick  thrilling  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  assumption. 
On  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand 
the  black  lady  wore  a  plain  gold 
ring. 

Su£Bo  tried  to  say  the  stranger 
must  settle  her  plans  on  her  own 
account,  even  while  she  advised  her 
to  give  Mrs.  Harley  additional  pay- 
ment for  the  room,  but  the  black 
lady  negatived  Suffie's  slow  renun- 
ciation of  interest  in  the  question 
with  voluble  bursts  of  eloquence. 
She  shook  before  Suffie  a  purse, 
wrought  also  of  brown  besids  or 
seeds,  and  which  was  ominously 
down  to  the  dregs  of  its  contents ; 
finally,  snatching  up  the  child  who 
wailed  in  concert,  she  executed  an 
impromptu  scene  of  rocking  and 
lamentation  with  the  constant  re- 
frain, Was  this  the  Christian  country 
of  which  the  missionaries  told  the 
natives  ?  She  had  been  in  England 
before,  at  school,  as  good  a  school 
as  any  at  Clapham,  she  could  tell 
Miss  Care  that,  but  these  were  very 
different  days.  Here  all  the  cold, 
cruel  beetles  and  donkeys  of  Scotch 
people  were  in  league  with  the  false 
Captain  Thomas  Ord.  No,  they 
told  her  lies,  to  keep  him  from  her 
for  their  own  purposes,  but  her 
Captain  would  come  and  she  would 
confront  them  with  him,  and  have 
them  all  exposed  and  punished,  and 
sent  up  to  some  of  the  hill  forts.  But 
that  would  be  after  she  had  leapt 
with  her  child  from  the  rocks  into 
the  deep,  gurgling,  drowning  water, 
or  after  she  had  been  driven  out, 
and  lain  down  and  died  of  the  biting 
cold  on  their  Christian  doorsteps 
in  their  Christian  country.  The 
mourning  and  the  abuse  died  out  in 
Hindustaiiee  either  to  soothe  or  to 
stir  up  still  farther  the  excited  child. 
Suffie  was  altogether  beaten  by  the 
very  irrationality  of  a  creature  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  herself,  by  the 
tempest  of  rage  and  pain,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  wild -sounding 
Hindustanee. 

Suffie  stumbled  to  the  window, 


and  cast  about  in  her  mind  what 
she  could  do  for  the  woman  who 
had  been  Suffie's  rival  in  the  days 
when  she  had  not  dreaded  a  rival, 
simply  because  she  had  Tarn  Ord's 
wonl.  As  she  gazed  out  in  her 
trouble,  Mrs.  Captain  Peter  Cle- 
phane  trotted  past,  aiding  her  steps 
by  her  huge  umbrella,  and  carry- 
ing her  dressed  cap  in  a  pocket 
hsmdkerchief,  going  along  the  High 
Street  beyond  the  inn  court,  to 
some  of  the  town's  tea  parties. 
Stimulated  as  it  was,  a  bright  idea 
struck  Suffie's  dull  brain.  Mrs. 
Captain  Peter  Clephane  had  a  cra- 
ving for  news;  she  was  fond  of  doing 
things  out  of  the  ordinary  routine, 
and  astonishing  her  friends  and  the 
public.  Occasionally  she  did  a 
generous  action,  which  was  an  ex- 
cuse  for  the  world's  enduring  her 
despotism  and  impertinence.  She 
was  a  great  friend  of  Captain  Ord's 
• — as  Suffie  supposed.  Saying  aloud, 
'  I  see  somebody  that  may  help  you, 
mem,'  or  she  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  break  off  so  easily  from 
the  heavy  charge  imposed  upon  her, 
Suffie  braced  herself  for  the  great 
effort  of  going  out,  stopping,  and 
appealing  to  Mrs.  Captain  Peter 
Clephane.  As  it  was,  the  black 
lady  candidly  informed  Suffie  that 
she  would  put  on  her  bonnet  and  be 
ready  to  run  after  Suffie,  if  she 
passed  out  of  sight,  but  instead  of 
doing  so,  threw  down  the  child, 
went  in  her  turn  to  the  window, 
and  jealously  scrutinised  the  inter- 
view. 

Suffie  had  descended  the  inn 
stair,  shuffled  across  the  court  and 
up  the  intervening  yards  of  street 
and  tremblingly  accosted  Mrs.  Ci^ 
tain  Peter  Clephane.  'Eh!  Mrs. 
Clephane,  mem,  sic  a  thing  has 
happened.' 

Mrs.  Captain  Peter  Clejdiane 
stood  motionless  for  a  second,  and 
then  faced  round  on  Suffie  with 
her  ugly,  clever  face,  *  What  is  't. 
Miss  Suffie  Quhair  ?  Have  you  got 
a  new  lad  and  let  him  slip  througli 
your  fingers  again  like  a  knotless 
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tliread,  and  has  Geordio  Aikenbead 
pulled  him  up,  and  made  him  pay 
for  his  fickle  fancy,  and  is  some 
other  Charlotte  Wedderbum  put- 
ting up  with  your  auld  shoon  ?  no 
that  I'm  finding  fault  with  Char- 
lotte, it's  the  cleverest  lass  puts  out 
her  neebour.  However  you  maun 
-walk  along  with  me  and  not  keep 
me  standing,  for  I've  gotten  the 
cauld  in  my  head  and  my  ears  are 
ringing.  Now,  Miss  Suff,  what 
mare's  nest  have  you  fand  ? ' 

Suffie  was  always  disturbed  by 
the  mocking  tone  of  the  old  woman, 
and  would  fain  have  retreated  from 
the  encounter  she  had  provoked. 
She  explained  herself  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty.  How  a  black  lady 
and  her  child  had  come  to  Oatness 
the  day  before  and  asked  for  Cap- 
tain Ord,  and  how  she  (the  black 
lady)  said — *  threepit,'  that  how  she 
had  a  right  to  ask  after  Captain 
Ord  for  years.  How  the  Captain 
was  absent,  gone  with  the  Park 
family  to  get  the  lave  of  the  Dal- 
^ordon  plenishing  and  Miss  Wed- 
derbum's  providing,  and  his  gude 
sister  was  from  home  forby.  And 
the  black  lady's  money  was  small, 
the  inn  was  unexpectedly  filled,  and 
Suffie  was  feared  with  reason  that 
na  Oatness  lady  would  take  in  such 
a  doubtfal  lodger  at  a  moment's 
notice,  more  by  token  when  she  could 
not  pay  above  a  small  hire  for  a 
lodging.  What  would  Mrs.  Cap- 
tain Peter  Clephane  please  to  re- 
recommend  to  tiie  black  lady  in  her 
extremity? 

Mrs.  Captain  Peter  Clephane  had 
stood  still  after  the  first  word,  in 
spite  of  the  cold  in  her  head,  and 
listened  in  silence,  cocldne  her  most 
available  ear  towards  Suffie,  and 
once  and  again  turning  full  upon 
her  an  expressive,  alert  face,  the 
ugliness  of  which  was  made  up  of  the 
queer  lines  and  puckers  in  a  comi- 
CBklly  carved  gurgoyle,  the  grizzled 
beard  of  a  man,  and  the  superhuman 
brightness  and  malice  of  a  flibber- 
tigibbet. *  What's  your  will,  Suffie 
Quhair?     What  have  you  to   do 


with  this  disclosure?'  she  asked 
abruptly,  directly  Suffie  paused. 
'Preserve  me!  it's  like  the  auld  bal- 
lant  of  Susie  Pye  and  the  woman 
who  travelled  land  and  sea,  no  able 
to  say  more  than  the  twa  words, 
"Gilbert"  and  "London."  Had 
Captain  Ord  lain  in  a  black  hole  of 
a  dungeon  before  he  got  so  big  and 
braw,  ye  ken,  and  this  black  lady, 
as  you  call  her,  let  him  out,  think 
ye  ?  Bat  what  I'm  keen  to  hear  is, 
do  ye  want  to  pay  him  back  for  his 
scant  kindness  in  his  own  coin  by 
scourging  him  with  his  own  vices, 
and  ruining  all  his  fine  schemes  ? ' 

*Na;  whisht,  whisht,  Mrs.  Cle- 
phane,' exclaimed  Suffie,  choking 
upon  her  words,  *  I  forgie  him,  I 
hope  I  forgie  him.  But  since  she 
forgathered  with  me,  of  all  the  people 
in  the  world,  her  "  first  foot  "  on 
the  shore  by  an  accident,  should  na 
he  be  prevented  from  doing  more 
wrang,  terrible  wrang  if  what  she 
mints  at  be  true  ?  And  blaick  or 
white,  good  or  bad,  she  cannot  be 
left  to  perish  hersell,  a  lone  woman 
and  a  bairn,  Mrs.  Clephane,  in  a 
strange  land.' 

*  Ye  can  save  them  yersell  then, 
Suffie  Quhair,'  declared  Mrs.  Cap- 
tain Peter  Clephane  discontentedly 
and  disdainfully,  and  beginning  to 
move  on,  'since  you're  so  mag- 
nanimous and  charitable,  and  all 
your  orders.  If  you  had  plucked 
up  a  proud  spirit,  and  wanted  to 
scourge  the  man,  I  might  have 
aided  and  abetted  you,  for  I  like  to 
see  justice  done.  What,  though 
his  siUar  has  crossed  your  loof  ? 
It's  no  lost  that  a  friend  gets,  and 
you  were,  or  should  have  been,  his 
nearest  friend.  But  you're  so  high- 
flown,  you're  clean  aboon  me,  and 
you  can  make  a  kirk  and  a  mill  of 
your  forgiveness — a  fell  like  for- 
giveness  he'll  think  it,  I'se  war- 
rant,' and  Mrs.  Captain  Peter  Cle- 
phane walked  off*,  giving  a  little 
preparatory  clank  with  her  um- 
brella, and  then  planting  it  deter- 
minedly on  the  ground. 

Suffie  remained  behind,^  ^ 
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involuntarily,  as  a  partiug  protest, 
*Poor  black  sheep,  I  doubt  it  is 
ower  true,  she  will  need  to  loup  into 
the  sea,  or  lie  down  in  the  street  in 
a  Christian  country/ 

Mrs.  Captain  Peter  Clephane 
halted  at  a  few  paces'  distance,  and 
looked  over  her  shoulder,  frowning 
with  all  her  might,  and  speaking  as 
if  under  great  provocation,  '  You're 
a  gowk,  Suffie  Quhair,  that's  what 
you  are,  a  saft,  silly  lump,  with 
your  hair  growing  grey.  What  do 
you  mean  by  making  up  to  me 
with  your  havers  ?  I've  no  call  to 
fash  my  thoomb  with  such  un- 
pleasant, improper  troke  about  a 
gentleman  who  is  my  friend  and 
entertains  me  at  Dalgordon.  If 
Mrs.  Harley  will  not  spare  you  a 
room  as  she's  bound  to  do,  and  it 
her  business  to  entertain  strangers, 
speak  to  the  minister  about  the 
heathen,  or  take  her  to  Jael  Cairns', 
she  has  a  room  and  her  son's  your 
man,  his  mother  will  not  refuse 
any  fnen*  of  yours  accommodation 
at  a  moderate  sum,  no,  though  it 
were  the  black  gentleman  and  not 
a  black  lady, — Jael's  ower  far  ben 
with  the  seceders  to  fear  the  like  of 
him.  And  if  the  black  lady's  ower 
nice  for  Jael  Cairns,  she's  a  hantle 
ower  nice  to  come  across  the  sea 
without  sillar,  seeking  a  recreant 
man  like  a  lass  in  a  rant  of  a  song, 
and  you  may  tell  her  I  said  so. 
Bide  a  wee.  Miss  Suffie,  and  tell 
me  if  yon's  no  my  lass's  glaiket 
head  at  my  gate,  trusting  to  my 
back's  being  turned.  Ay,  you're 
caught  the  now,  ye  idle  cutty,  and 
it's  an  ill  wind  that  blaws  naebody 
gude.* 

To  Jael  Cairns'  it  was  that  the 
black  lady  was  led,  with  Suffie's 
mazed  and  distraught  eyes  seeming 
to  see  the  finger  of  the  Lord  loom- 
ing  clearer  and  clearer  out  of  the 
darkness  and  pointing  to  an  inevit- 
able fate,  drawing  nearer  every 
moment,  gathering  Hke  thunder- 
clouds in  the  midsummer  sky  of 
Captain  Ord's  life,  and  casting  its 
shadow  behind  into  the  past  and 


before  into  the  future.  Jael  Cairns 
was  not  aware  that  her  proposed 
lodger  was  any  other  than  a  black 
lady  at  a  loss  for  an  apartment 
in  the  town,  whom  Miss  Suffie  Qu- 
hair had  happened  oddly  enough 
to  pick  up.  The  black  lady  herself 
w£is  bitterly  indignant  at  the  blow 
to  her  dignity  in  her  lines  having 
been  cast  into  such  mean  quarters 
as  a  working  man's  cottage,  and  a 
single  room  with  its  whitewashed 
walls,  its  box  bed,  its  strip  of  carpet 
She  was  utterly  ungrateful  to  Saffie 
for  her  pains  and  penalties,  but  not 
so  lost  to  sanity  as  to  refuse  the  only 
shelter,  however  miserable,  which 
she  could  hope  to  procure  while  she 
awaited  Captain  Ord's  return. 

Suffie  shrank  from  the  part  she 
was  playing  while  she  could  not 
choose  but  play  it,  and  was  in  tre- 
pidation with  regard  to  what  Eelen 
and  Jean  would  say,  and  how  any 
of  them  at  Sandy  croft  would  ever 
dare  own  to  the  Aikenheads  her  per- 
verse behaviour. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 
Suffie  could  not  have  reconciled 
Eelen  and  Jean  to  her  step  for- 
wards and  not  backwards,  but  for 
the  black  lady's  desperation.  Danger 
to  life  awed  the  quiet  women.  Jean 
was  the  first  to  propose  that  they 
should  keep  away  from  the  Aiken- 
heads' for  the  present,  and  not  say 
anything  farther  of  the  mischance. 
She  did  not  see  how  Suffie  could 
have  helped  herself,  but  Bell  always 
thought  nobody  knew  anything  save 
herself,  and  'lacked  up  a  stour'  if 
her  way  was  not  taken. 

Thus  Suffie  was  established,  so 
to  speak,  in  clandestine  correspon- 
dence with  the  black  lady.  Not 
that  Suffie  was  eager  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  privilege ;  she  kept  away 
from  Jael's  till  summoned  by  Jael 
herself  to  look  into  her  cottage  in 
the  passing,  a  message  with  which 
Suffie  could  not  refuse  to  comply. 

Suffie  found  Jael '  putting  out '  a 
bannock  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
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toasting  it  on  the  girdle  hong  by 
the  crook  over  her  little  snowy 
cheeked  fore-face,  and  diffusing  the 
peculiar  *  birsled  '  hot,  sweet  strong 
smell  of  peas  over  the  house.  At 
the  same  time  she  kept  a  vigilant 
eye  through  the  little  round  back 
window  on  'the  laddie,'  a  great 
hulking,  kindly,  morally  cowardly 
fellow  approaching  middle  age, 
stroUing  and  occasionally  sticking 
a  spade  or  a  fork  into  the  soil  and 
among  the  potatoes  of  the  yaird, 
'diverting  himself/  Jael's  rose- 
bush was  budding,  and  the  com- 
panion swine  were  fattening  bravely 
on  the  cabbage  leaves,  and  the 
critical  little  pastoral,  which  Jael 
had  improvised  and  studied  till  she 
was  perfect  in  every  part,  seemed 
more  imminent  than  ever.  There 
is  no  need^  say  that  it  was  a  poetic 
figment,  and  that  Jael  was  brimful 
of  poetry. 

'Ye'll  mind    it    was    you   who 
brought  the  black  leddy  here.  Miss 
Suffie,  ye*ll  tak  tent  and  mind  that,' 
she    said   meaningly    to   Suffie  in 
the  first  words  of  her  greeting,  and 
Suffie  was  rendered  suspicious  that 
tJael  had  become  cognisant  of  all  the 
relations  of  the  black  lady.     With 
great  delicacy  Jael  came  no  nearer 
the  truth,  leaving  Suffie  to  seek  and 
find  it  for  herself*,  but  proceeded  to 
discuss  generally  the  unsatisfactory 
habits  of  her  lodger  while  she  nipped 
the  edges  and  patted  the  backs  of 
her  bannocks  in  toasting  and  turn- 
ing them.    Black  folk  were  not  like 
other  folk.     The  lady  never  went 
oat,  as  lodgers  at  the  sea-side  were 
accustomed  to  go,  from  morning  to 
night  in  fine  weather,  and  allowBd 
Jael  the  ft^eedom  of  her  cleanings. 
The  black  lady  demanded  a  deal  of 
attendance.     She  had  the  grand  cut 
green  grate-paper,  which  Jael  had 
prigged  from  a  gangrel  to   adorn 
her  firont  room,  pulled  down  from 
her  grate,  and  the  lady  did  it  her- 
self so  rashly  that  it  was  torn  to 
tatters.     She  kept  a  fire  and  it  June 
that  would  roast  an  ox  beside  her, 
day  and  night.     Jael  lived  in  dread 


of  having  her  house  burnt  about 
her  ears.  The  black  lady  sent  Jael 
every  morning  to  see  if  who  but 
Captain  Ord  were  come  back  (Jael 
did  not  look  at  Suffie),  and  when 
she  heard  'no,'  she  just  lay  still  'low- 
thering '  in  her  bed.  She  was  not 
pleased  with  Jael's  cooking — gude 
wholesome  kail  would  not  content 
the  black  lady — she  would  give  Jael 
no  peace  till  she  went  to  the  baker's, 
pastry-cook's  the  black  lady  called 
him,  for  trash  of  pies  and  tarts  and 
buns — that  is  cookies  which  were 
her  and  the  bairn's  diet.  The  bairn 
was  like  nothing  Jael  had  ever  seen, 
but  a  puggie  riding  on  the  top  of 
an  organ ;  when  the  fire  was  let  low 
sure  enough  he  would  huddle  him- 
self together  and  sit  dragging  his 
mother's  shawl  round  him  for  all  the 
world  as  the  puggie  pulled  its  rag 
in  a  blast,  after  it  had  done  dancing 
to  a  tune.  The  black  lady's  kist,  as 
far  as  Jael  could  see,  held  nothing 
but  nonsense  of  gauzes  and  feathers, 
and  if  the  woman  continued  as  she 
was  doing,  what  with  the  fire,  the 
confinement,  the  pastry,  the  pining, 
she  would  lose  her  wits,  which 
were  far  enough  to  seek  at  any 
time;  and  if  Captain  Ord  refused 
to  stir  in  the  business,  and  it  was 
little  the  black  lady  kenned  of  the 
Captain's  doings,  it  would  not  be 
on  'deaf  nuts:'  that  the  object  would 
be  put  into  a  mad-house,  the  doctor's 
bill  paid,  the  bairn  taken  care  of. 

Suffie  tried  to  reassure  Jael  with 
a  quaking  heart  of  her  own,  and 
then  she  knocked  reluctantly  at  the 
lodger's  door. 

'Come  in,'  cried  the  indolent 
voice,  with  its  vehemence  sounding 
fretfully  through  its  languor. 

When  Suffie  obeyed  the  warrant 
she  was  ready  to  confirm  Jael's  re- 
port. The  heat,  the  closeness,  the 
scent  of  patchouli,  with  which 
Suffie's  nostrils  were  quite  unac- 
quainted, and  which  stank  in  them, 
making  the  homely  smell  of  Jael's 
birsled  peas  -  bannocks  the  most 
refreshing  odour  in  the  world  by 
comparison,  reduced  the  air  in  the 
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room  to  a  level  that,  in  Snffie's 
opinion,  might  have  made  the  stal- 
wart ploughman  in  the  garden  with- 
out, faint. 

The  black  lady  lay  in  the  blue  and 
white  check  curtained  bed,  as  Jael 
had  described  her  doii^g,  clad  in  an 
old  cashmere  dressing  gown,  the 
barbaric  splendour  in  hue  and  pat- 
tern of  which  did  duty  for  the  glories 
of  the  yellow  shawl  and  the  rattling 
beads,  while  the  long  ringlets  were 
straggling  and  sticking  everywhere 
to  the  carpet,  bed  cover,  and  check 
curtains.  Jael's  toilet  accommoda- 
tion was  in  the  French  style,  that  of 
a  looking  glass  a  few  inches  square 
hung  on  the  wall,  so  that  chairs  and 
chimney-ledge,  faute  de  mie^ix,  were 
littered  with  combs  and  brushes, 
and  flashy  crystal  and  porcelain 
bottles  and  pots.  The  black  lady's 
chest  not  only  encumbered  the  room, 
but  stood  open  with  its  contents  of 
flimsy  gauze  and  muslin,  lace  and 
ribbon,  drawn  half  out  either  to 
feast  weary,  frivolous  eyes,  or  in 
ostentatious  display.  The  tea-table, 
one  of  Jael's  treasures,  had  its  tray 
set  out,  but  instead  of  the  buttered 
toast  and  tea,  which  would  have 
been  Jael's  dainties,  it  held  a 
sickening,  half-full,  slopped-about 
cup  of  chocolate,  the  fotty  matter 
in  a  cake  at  the  top,  and  some 
morsels  of  sweet  biscuits.  Crum- 
bling more  of  such  morsels  and 
brandishing  a  huge  fan,  the  child 
sat  under  the  table. 

'  Oh  !  Miss  Care,  is  it  you  at  last, 
come  to  see  whether  I  am  alive  or 
dead,  in  the  den  into  which  you 
thrust  me  ?  *  the  black  lady  hailed 
SufBe  superciliously. 

It  was  evident  that  Jael's  lodger 
knew  Suffie  but  as  the  luckless 
wight,  whose  humanity  she  had  im- 
pressed for  her  own  use  within  the 
first  five  minutes  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  whom  she  despised  ac- 
cordingly. It  was  not  that  her  cun- 
ning had  not  prompted  inquiries, 
though  she  was  too  selfish  and 
stupid  for  honest  curiosity,  but 
they  were  foiled,  not  so  much  by 


the  unknown  tongne  of  the  dialect  in 
which  Jael  replied  to  them,  as  by 
the  black  lady's  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  friend  of  Suffie's,  who 
wa«  too  vigilant  for  Suffie's  honour 
to  vouchsafe  any  other  information 
regarding  her  than — ^Who  should 
Miss  Quhair  be  but  one  of  the  ladies 
of  Sandycrofb — ladies  of  a  dozen 
milk  kye? — and  Jael,  supercilious 
in  her  turn,  wondered  that  there 
was  anybody  in  the  world  who  had 
not  heard  of  Sandy  croft  and  the 
Misses  Quhair. 

But  the  want  of  a  listener,  the 
luxury  of  abusing  others  and  pity- 
ing herself,    conquered   the   black 
lady's   contempt    and  displeasure, 
and  induced  her  almost  immediately 
to  raise  herself  and  cry,  *  To  think 
that  I  should  come  to  this  !     Miss 
Care,  sit  down  there  and  listen  to 
my    melancholy    story,'    and    she 
rushed  into  it  with  theatrical   fer- 
vour.      *  My   name    is    Lily   Ann 
Martin — a  beautiful  name,  aint  it  ? 
All  our  family  had  beautiful  names. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  could  not 
think  of  calling  Onny,  Thomas  after 
his  fatlier,  and   I  chose  the  most 
imposing  name  I  could  find — Onise- 
phorus,  wasn't  I  successful  ?     But 
it  is  a  troublesome  name  to  say  to 
a  child,  so  he  is  Onny  till  he  grow 
up.       I    was   the   daughter    of   a 
wealthy  gentleman,  an  indigo  plan- 
ter in  Bengal,  and  brought  up  <m 
his  own  daughiei'.     I  was  sent  home 
to  complete  my  education  at  an 
English   school,    a    most    superior 
fashionable  boarding-school  at  Clap- 
ham,   Miss  Care,   where  I   was  a 
great  favourite,  for  no   other  giri 
had  so  much  pocket-money  or  such 
preserves  sent  home  to  her.     When  . 
I  returned  to  India,  I  expected  to 
go  up  and  keep  house  at  my  papa's 
plantation,  where  he  had  a  bunga- 
low like  a  palace,  and  such  grounds! 
with  pine-apples   as  big  as    your 
head.     Why  we  fed  our  pigs  out  in 
Bengal  on   pine-apples.      No,  you 
need  not  cry  for  them,  Onny,  pretty 
mamma  cannot  afford  to  buy  them 
for  you,  even  if  they  would  not  he 
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hard  and  sour,  grown  in  glass 
houses  in  this  cold,  miserable  Scot- 
land. 

•Where  was  T  ?  Oh !  I  went 
oat  thinking  I  was  going  to  my 
papa  to  be  petted  and  praised,  to 
wear  my  muslin  spotted  with  real 
beetles*  wings,  and  my  silver  and 
gold  net  tissues — I  assure  you  I  had 
such  dresses,  Miss  Care,  and  a 
duchess  would  have  given  her  ears 
for  ball  gowns  like  them.  Well,  my 
poor  indulgent  darling  papa — such 
a  gentleman,  so  particular  about 
his  curry  and  his  chutnee,  and 
never  drank  anything  but  port  and 
Madeira,  unless  it  was  the  finest 
pale  ale,  and  would  not  suffer  us  to 
be  crossed — ^was  dead  and  buried. 
They  said  his  affairs  were  left  in 
the  greatest  disorder,  or  rather,  I 
believe,  the  executors  pretended 
there  was  no  money,  and  defrauded 
me  and  my  sisters  of  the  planta- 
tion. Anyway,  they  insisted  we 
must  do  something  to  support  oar- 
selves,  and  they  did  nothing  better 
for  us  than  get  Georgine  and  Cla- 
rissa into  situations  in  Calcutta, 
while  they  sent  me  away  to  teach 
in  a  school  at  Singapore. 

*  You  may  guess  it  was  hard  for 
me  to  work  when  I  had  never  been 
used  to  it,  and  had  been  brought  up 
so  differently,*  continued  the  black 
lady  plaintively,  looking  down  at 
her  thin  dark  wrists  and  long  dusky 
fingers,  and  then  glancing  across  at 
Sufl&e*8  wrists — solid  and  red  in  their 
leanness,  and  at  her  work-worn 
hands.  '  The  schoolmistress  was  a 
cat  of  a  Scotchwoman,  who  twitted 
me  and  persecuted  me  on  account 
of  the  brutal  prejudice  against  the 
children  of  native  ladies  and  Euro- 
pean gentlemen.  Bat  I  know  a 
greater  offence  was  that  I  was 
young,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  ex- 
CQse  me  for  saying  it,  I  was  hand- 
some then,  before  I  was  knocked 
about  and  put  upon,  and  cruelly, 
cruelly  deserted.  More  than  one 
gentleman  has  told  me  that  there 
was  not  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  mine 
in  Europe.* 


Suffie  could  believe  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  ' thought  shame'  for 
the  possessor  of  the  eyes,  as  she 
languished  the  wondeHul  orbs  in 
an  access  of  vanity. 

'The  schoolmistress.  Miss  Clink- 
scales  (she  called  herself  of  a  good 
family,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very 
commercial  name),  tried  to  keep  me 
out  of  society,  alleging  it  would  nob 
receive  me,  but  I  had  friends  like 
myself,  and  at  their  houses  I  met 
Captain  Ord  when  his  ship  was  in 
port.  I  thought  him  a  fine  dashing* 
man  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  and 
I  believe  he  was  immensely  struck 
with  me — with  my  eyes  or  some- 
thing.* She  apologised  coquet- 
tishly,  lowering  her  eyelids  and 
shaking  btick  her  ringlets.  *0f 
course  we  met  frequently,  till  Miss 
Clinkscales  found  it  oat,  flew  on 
me,  called  me  names,  and  wanted 
to  shut  me  up  slaving  and  teaching 
horrid  plagues  of  children  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher.  I  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  told  her  a  bit  of  my 
mind ;  we  had  a  great  blow  up,  and 
I  resigned  my  situation  on  the  spot. 
I  assure  you  I  did,  Miss  Care,  for  I 
had  a  fine  spirit  before  it  was  broken 
by  my  unmerited  misfortunes. 

'  I  was  going  to  take  refage  with 
my  friends  the  Stangroves — con- 
sidering they  would  not  have  the 
face  to  refuse  to  admit  me  into  their 
house  till  I  saw  what  I  should  do, 
since  my  papa  was  the  only  Earo- 
pean  gentleman  who  had  received 
Mrs.  Stangrove,  a  lady  of  colour  like 
my  own  mamma,  at  his  bungalow — 
when  I  met  Captain  Ord.  I  re- 
member it  as  well  as  yesterday.  li 
was  a  burning  hot  day,  about  noon, 
when  everybody  should  have  been 
lying  down.  The  street  was  in  such 
a  glare  that  I  was  glad  to  creep 
along  in  the  shade  of  the  awnings 
at  the  bazaars,  and  in  the  track  of 
the  water-carriers.  He  was  amazed 
to  see  me.  He  was  abroad  because 
his  ship  was  under  sail,  and  he  was 
taking  leave  of  his  friends.  He 
walked  along  by  me,  and  I  confided 
to  him  my  wretched  plight.       I 
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confess  to  you,  Miss  Care,  be  swore 
dreadfdlly  over  Miss  Clinkscales, 
and  be  wisbed  witb  all  bis  beart 
tbat  be  could  bave  taken  me  along 
witb  bim.  We  were  near  tbe  bar- 
bour,  and  be  proposed  tbat  I  sbould 
•go  out  to  bis  sbip,  see  bis  cabin, 
rest  tbere,  and  bave  tiflBn  witb  bim. 
I  consented  for  a  frolic  after  my 
imprisonment  and  toil,  and  as  tbe 
beat  was  so  great — not  tbat  I  mind 
beat  mucb,  and  I  am  sure  I  would 
give  anything  to  feel  some  of  it 
wben  I  am  lying  witb  my  teetb 
cbattering  bere. 

*  After  we  were  on  board,  and  he 
bad  paid  me  every  attention,  and 
showed  off  the  style  he  lived  in, 
witb  salmon  cutlets,  mangoes,  and 
all  tbat  sort  of  thing  at  bis  i»ble, 
be  talked  again  of  bow  jolly  it  would 
be  for  me  to  go  on  a  cruise  witb 
bim ;  and  said,  tbat  if  we  bad  been  in 
Scotland,  it  would  bave  been  easy, 
for  tbere  were  no  ends  of  elope- 
ments tbere.  And  wben  I  asked  what 
came  of  elopements,  be  answered,  by 
Oeorge,  one  thing  was  apt  to  become 
of  them,  for  marriages  were  the 
easiest  things  in  tbe  world  in  bis 
country.  A  man  bad  only  to  stand 
up  and  call  a  woman  bis  wife,  be- 
fore witnesses,  and  if  she  did  not 
contradict  him,  she  was  married  to 
bim  as  fast  as  if  ever  a  parson  bad 
joined  their  bands,  and  said  a  prayer 
over  them.  It  was  a  profane  speech, 
you  know ;  but  men  are  wild  crea- 
tures, and  will  say  improper  things, 
as  I  dare  say  you  bave  experienced, 
Miss  Care. 

*  I  was  so  thoughtless,  that  I  con- 
sidered such  stories  good  fun  then, 
and  although  the  boarders  at  Clap- 
bam  had  often  spoken  of  runaway 
marriages  between  young  lords  and 
girls  like  us,  as  girls  will  speak, 
you  must  remember.  Miss  Care,  I 
bad  no  idea,  till  that  moment,  that 
they  could  be  performed  by  any- 
body but  a  blacksmith,  or  anywhere 
else  except  at  a  place  called  Gretna. 

'  He  left  me  to  give  orders  in  the 
ship  before  be  put  me  ashore.  I 
was  not  able  to  amuse  myself  witb 


peeping  about,  I  was  too  tired,  what 
with  walking  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
day,  and  quarrelling  witb  Miss 
Clinkscales.  I  am  always  very  tired 
after  a  quarrel,  and  feel  as  if  I 
were  falling  to  pieces,  and  as  if  all 
the  breath  had  gone  out  of  me;  I 
am  certain  I  shall  die  of  it  some 
day.  As  my  shocking  ill  luck  would 
bave  it,  I  fell  asleep  in  the  cuddy ; 
and  when  I  awoke — ^would  you  be- 
lieve it  ?  Captain  Ord  had  forgotten 
all  about  me,  be  bad  so  much  to  do 
before  sailing;  tbe  last  boat  bad 
lefb  the  ship,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
put  me  ashore,  if  I  could  bave  gone 
after  that  to  the  Stangroves.'  I 
thought  I  should  bave  gone  mad  at 
last,  I  was  so  monstrously  sorry. 
But  what  could  I  do,  Miss  Care, 
what  could  I  do  ?  And  he  promised 
me  solemnly  to  be  to  all  night,  and 
land  me  tbe  first  thing  in  tbe  morn- 
ing before  anybody  saw  me,  and 
nobody  would  know  I  had  been 
tbere,  for  he  would  shut  tbe  mouths 
of  tbe  sailors,  and  he  was  not  cany- 
ing  passengers,  only  a  cargo. 

*  But  Providence  was  against  me 
— ^you  must  not  contradict  me — 
Providence  has  bad  a  spite  at  me 
all  my  life,*  clamoured  the  black 
lady,  the  more  loudly  and  violently 
the  more  her  own  tale  told  against 
her.  'Why  did  my  papa  die  ]ust  after 
I  bad  left  school  ?  Why  did  I  go  to 
sleep  in  the  cuddy  ?  Why  did  Cap- 
tain Ord  come  to  me  early  next 
morning,  with  a  foce  like  ashes,  for 
as  bluff-complexioned  man  as  be  is, 
— and  I  think  you  have  seen  him. 
Miss  Care, — and  wiping  bis  fore- 
head with  his  handkerchief?  He 
had  to  tell  me  some  of  the  owners 
of  the  ship  were  coming  on  board, 
unexpectedly,  and  it  was  against 
his  orders,  it  was  as  mucb  as  his 
situation  was  worth,  if  they  found 
me  there.  He  could  not  hope  to 
get  me  off  in  time,  or  to  conceal 
me ;  and  he  could  not  say  that  I 
was  his  sister  on  account  of  my 
complexion.  He  wanted  me  to  let 
bim  say  I  was  his  wife,  and  be  added 
it  was  only  hurrying  matters,  as  I 
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must  have  seen  he  meant  to  many 
me  if  I  would  consent.  It  was  a 
Scotch  ship  and  would  be  a  Scotch 
marriage,  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  could  'not  break  if 
he  wished  to  do  it.  I  should  be 
saved  all  further  bad  usage  and 
labour.  It  was  foolish  and  wrong  in 
me  to  agree  to  it,  no  doubt,  Miss 
Care,  but  I  had  only  a  moment  to 
make  up  my  mind,  when  the  boat 
came  alongside,  and  the  captain 
brought  down  some  grumpy  fo- 
gies of  elderly  men,  and  introduced 
me  to  them  as  his  wife,  and  joked 
a  little  in  his  free  way  about  getting 
up  his  marriage  in  a  hurry  with  the 
weighing  of  the  anchor. 

'  Once  I  had  allowed  him  to  say 
that,  where  would  have  been  the 
use  in  going  back,  when  he  had  told 
me  already  that  I  could  no  more  un- 
marry  myself  then,  than  any  other 
married  woman  who  has  grown 
tired  of  her  wedding  ring  ?  Besides, 
he  might  not  have  been  able  to 
shut  the  sailors'  mouths ;  and  my 
frightfal  misfortune  in  having  been 
detained  with  him  might  have  got 
round  to  my  enemy  Miss  Clinkscales, 
and  reached  the  ears  of  my  friends 
the  Stangroves ;  and  you  can  sup- 
pose bow  both  enemies  and  friends 
talk  on  these  occasions.'  The  black 
lady  emphasised  her  last  words 
with  asperity,  but  she  rallied  and 
returned  to  a  happier  impression 
presently,  like  a  woman  whose  mer- 
curial temperament  was  liable  to 
swift  changes  from  one  extreme  to 
another.  '  After  all,  I've  sometimes 
had  a  suspicion.  Miss  Care,  that 
Captain  Ord  put  on  the  agitation 
and  the  situation  to  reconcile  me  to 
an  immediate  union,  for  there  was 
no  question  but  he  was  passionately 
attached  to  me.'  She  paused  to 
smile  faintly,  and  smell  at  a  scent 
bottle.  *  However  I  lost  a  great  deal 
by  it,  for  I  should  have  liked  my 
marriage  in  church,  with  a  wedding 
gown  and  the  bells,  and  the  service 
and  the  clergyman,'  summed  up 
Lily  Ann,  with  a  whimper,  *  as  well 
as  any  woman.    But  there  was  no 


help  for  it,  I  could  not  get  them  up 
in  an  instant.  And  it  was  all  right, 
for  I  had  heard  before,  and  I  have 
asked  other  people  since,  and  they 
have  confirmed  it,  about  Scotch  mar- 
riages, and  that  was  a  Scotch  ship. 
There  were  the  owners  to  whom  he 
mentioned  me,  and  they  are  all 
alive  still,  for  anything  I  know.  He 
told  the  crew  next  that  I  was  his 
wife,  and  I  was  quite  convinced  of 
it,  and  never  thought  of  anything 
but  of  the  inconvenience  of  not 
having  a  change  of  dress  with  me, 
and  we  remedied  that  at  the  first 
port  we  touched  at.  He  brought 
me  back  to  Singapore  as  Mrs.  Ord, 
and  bought  my  marriage  ring,  and 
provided  for  me,  I  knew  no  other 
title  or  position  save  that  of  his 
wife,  so  long  as  he  traded  there.' 

The  woman  had  warmed  with 
her  story,  heaped  the  last  proofia 
one  upon  another  with  feverish  ra- 
pidity, and  was  now  fanning  herself 
with  her  handkerchief,  and  listen- 
ing with  greedy  ears  for  SuflSe's 
opinion. 

Suffie,  giddy  with  the  loaded  air,' 
and  the  tale  of  her  old  lover's  infi- 
delity, knew  nothing  of  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  the  marriage.  She 
knew  that  such  marriages  could  be 
contracted  in  Scotland,  and  would 
stand  against  all  dispute;  but 
whether  they  could  take  place  in  a 
Scotch  ship, — ^if  it  removed  the  dis- 
liability  of '  furth  of  Scotland,'  Suffie 
was  perfectly  incompetent  to  pro- 
nounce. 

There  was  one  thing  the  honest 
woman  recognised.  This  flaunting 
foolish  woman  might  have  gone 
about  her  marriage  vnth  such  irre- 
gularity as  provokes  the  censure  of 
the  kirk  even  in  Scotland,  where 
the  irregularity  remains  the  civil 
law;  it  might  have  been  an  after- 
thought, following  on  gross  impru- 
dence ;  still  the  black  lady  believed 
herself— she  had  believed  herself 
from  the  beginning — a  married  wo- 
man ;  and  Suffie  condemning  the 
stranger's  lightness,  boldness  and 
strong  passions  with  every  instinct 
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of  revolted  modesty  and  purity, 
conld  not  rank  her  with  abandoned 
women. 

'  It  would  be  a  marriage  here ;  I 
dinna  ken  what  it  might  be  yonder/ 
Snffie  stammered ;  '  but  it  would  be 
a  scoundrers  trick  anywhere,'  she 
added  with  sudden  sternness,  *if 
Captain  Ord  thought  to  deceive 
you.* 

'  Miss  Care,  it  was  a  Scotch  ship,' 
remonstrated  the  black  lady  indig- 
nantly, *  there  must  be  Scotch  law 
in  a  Scotch  ship,  I  am  clear  of  it. 
I  never  dreamt  of  the  Captain's  in- 
tentions being  anything  else  but 
honourable,  how  should  I  ?  not 
though  he  changed  his  sailing 
port,  and  only  came  occasionally 
to  Singapore  to  visit  me.  He  fell 
away  in  his  regard  like  other 
married  men,  and  we  had  our  diffe- 
rences, but  nothing  to  speak  of,  for 
all  his  dreadful  obstinate  temper. 
But  he  could  be  a  selfish  brute 
at  times,'  she  reflected  vindic- 
tively, at  the  risk  of  contradicting 
herself,  '  would  you  credit  it,  Miss 
Care ;  once  after  we  had  had  words 
he  left  me  without  a  shilling,  and 
another  time  when  we  were  on  the 
qaay  together,  and  I  had  angered 
him,  he  gave  me  a  push,  and  I 
should  have  been  over  the  stones 
and  into  the  water,  and  a  drowned 
woman  as  sure  as  fate,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  poor  lascar  who  seized 
hold  of  me.  He  was  mortal  sorry 
for  that,  however,  for  I  kept  it  upon 
him,  and  maintained  he  did  it  on 
purpose,  and  that  I  could  hang  him 
whenever  I  liked  to  lodge  informa- 
tion, but  of  course,  that  was  a  con- 
siderable fib,  and  if  I  had  fallen 
into  the  water,  he  would  have  done 
ever  so  to  pick  me  up. 

*The  first  suspicion  I  ha^  was 
when  I  heard  from  Captain  Ord's 
agents  that  he  had  gone  back  to 
Scotland  without  sending  me  word, 
or  asking  me  to  go  with  him.  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
then  he  had  been  very  cool  and  had 
only  stayed  three  days.  Now  he  had 
directed  Hyam,  Mudge  and  Hurrel 


to  pay  me  and  Onny  a  qnarterij  j 
allowance,  not  more  than  enough 
to  keep  us  in  a  middling  way  I  can 
tell  you,  as  if  that  were  all  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  him,  as  if  he 
meant  to  disown  us,  and  brand  ns 
with  shame. 

I  took  the  alarm.  I  said  to  mj- 
self,  '  My  captain,  you'll  not  get  rid 
of  your  wife,  whom  you  made  your 
wife  to  screen  yourself  in  your  awfnl 
scrape,  and  your  child,  so  easily; 
you'll  not  impose  upon  anotlier 
woman,  if  I  can  open  her  eyes.'  I 
took  my  plans  quietly,  and  misled 
his  agents  who  thought  I  was  onlj 
carrying  away  Onny  for  a  trip  to 
the  Cape,  in  order  to  have  change 
of  air  for  the  sickly  fellow.  I  took 
out  my  passage  from  the  Ci^  to 
England,  and  I  followed  my  hus- 
band, and  I  will  follow  lum  to 
death. '  The  last  words  were  pantod 
with  clenched  hands  and  gleaming 
eyes,  while  the  speaker  gathered 
herself  up  in  the  bed,  till  she  looked 
like  a  sleek,  savage  beast  crouching 
before  it  springs.  The  facile,  empty, 
vain  half-Eastern  could  hate  is 
well  as  love  in  the  fibshion  in  which 
subtle  and  sensual  natures  love  and 
hate. 

At  this  moment  the  child,  who 
had  been  unusually  silent  as  he  con- 
templated the  phenomenon  of  still, 
staid,  sandy-haired,  freckled  Snffie 
in  her  dark  plain  scrimped  clothes, 
sitting  motionless,  with  her  fingers 
tightly  locked  on  her  knee,  arrived 
at  the  solution  that  it  was  a  woman 
from  the  outer  world,  a  woman  in 
a  walking-dress,  very  unlike  the 
flying  yellow  shawls,  and  floating 
white  veils  of  pretty  mamma.  For- 
getting his  paroxysms  of  cold  he 
cried  shrilly  to  be  taken  out  of  Ae 
dark  into  the  light,  and  to  be  shown 
the  ships  and  the  bazaars,  the  ele- 
phants and  the  howdahs. 

His  mother  scolded,  threatened 
him  in  vain,  and  at  last  put  her 
fingers  in  her  ears,  and  buried  her 
head  in  the  bed-clothes  to  shut  out 
the  noise  of  his  screams. 

'  I  daresay  the  bairn  is  wild  for 
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air  and  ligHt,'  said  Suffie  with  oom- 
miseration  in  her  own  longing  for 
a  breath  of  the  'caller'  air,  and 
her  own  caller  thongh  distressed 
thoughts,  *  Whoever  heard  tell  of  a 
bairn  keepit  in  a  hot,  dark  room 
for  days  on  days  ?     If  you  please, 
mem,  I'll  row  him  in  a  shawl  and 
carry  him  into  the  garden  for  fire 
minutes  and  send  him  back  to  you, 
sleepy  for  the  nicht.'    Yet  Suffie's 
arms  trembled  under  their  burden 
after  she  was  in  the  cool,  green 
garden,  for  this  was  his  bairn,  and 
if  it  was  not  the  child  of  sin,  it  was 
the  child  of  Tam  Ord's  falsehood  to 
her  and  fraud  to  another.     But  it 
was  a  bairn,   though  very  like  a 
monkey ;  it  was  a  biom,  and  it  crept 
to  Suffie's  maiden  breast  for  warmth ; 
clasped  her  neck  with  its  tiny  arms 
and  began  to  chafcter  of  the  birds, 
the  bees,  and  a  cat  upon  the  op- 
posite wall.     Suffie's  heart  melted 
anew,  and  in  that  melting,  and  in 
her  devout  thankfulness  that  she 
had  escaped  Tam  Ord,  she  took  a 
great  resolve.     '  I  will  gang  mysell 
and  tell  Miss  Wedderbum  the  mo- 
ment she  comes  hame.   I  may  have 
soiled  mjsell  to  Tam  Ord  and  the 
world ;  but  I  never  soiled  mysell  to 
the  deevil.' 

Suffie  had  the  kail* yard  to  her- 
self. Jael's  son  and  the  next  door 
neighbours  had  bidden  good-night 
to  Sieir  swine.  It  was  very  quiet 
except  for  the  child's  chatter.  All 
at  once  a  noise  arose  from  the 
house  and  Suffie  heard  no  more  of 
Onny's  clipped,  oddly  accented  and 
foreign  words,  or  the  affected  fan- 
tastic  sentences  about  pretty  mam- 
ma, pet  Onny  and  big  daptaon  papa 
tangnt  him  by  the  silly  woman 
within.  Suffie  held  her  breath,  and 
sweat  drops  broke  and  bathed  the 
velvet  band  above  her  forehead. 
She  knew  the  voice,  she  beheved 
she  knew  the  very  slam  of  the  door 
ind  the  loud  resounding  footstep. 
Z^aptain  Ord  had  returned ;  Captain 
Drd  w^as  meeting  his  shaken  off 
vife,  and  the  town  might  ring  with 
voi*.  jLXXvm. — KO.  ccccLxvn. 


that  meeting,  it  might  echo  like  a 
thunder-clap  to  the  Park  and  Dal- 
gordon  and  part  the  plighted  couple 
Qiere  for  ever. 

Suffie  must  get  out  of  reach  of 
the  meeting,  and  get  rid  of  the 
child  so  much  concerned  in  it,  so  un-  . 
conscious  of  the  concern,  no  longer 
diverted  with  the  open  air  and  the 
^trden,  or  soothed  by  the  canny 
Scotch  tongue,  but  setting  up  once- 
more  his  dismal  lamentation.  There 
was  but  one  way  of  exit,  by  passing- 
through  the  narrow  entrance  where- 
if  Suffie  encountered  the  swelling,, 
rampaging  Captain,  the  two  coulcL 
not  cross  each  other.  Suffie  was 
forced  to  risk  the  encounter,  and 
as  she  did  so,  and  was  stopped  by 
Jael  standing  aghast,  and  by  her 
son,  open-mouthed  and  petrified, 
arrested  within  the  half  open  door- 
of  the  kitchen,  Suffie  heard  through 
the  thin  boards  of  the  other  door 
madly  raised  voices;  she  caught  the 
furious  salutation  in  the  hoarse- 
growl  of  the  man  and  the  answering- 
taunt  in  the  vibrating  shriek  of  the- 
woman. 

*How  dare  you  travel  here  to> 
disgrace  me  and  yourself,  Lily  Ann? 
If  you  do  not  have  a  care,  I'U  be  the 
death  of  you,  woman.' 

*  Oh  !  yes,  you've  tried  that  trick 
before,  once  too  often.  Captain  Ord.. 
But  it  is  my  part  to  follow  you,  and 
I'll  dog  you  and  claim  you  before- 
the  whole  world,  though  you  should 
kill  me  in  the  end.' 

Suffie  had  fled  out  into  the  Oat- 
ness  suburbs,  out  on  the  greens^ 
which  led  to  peaceM  be^dmed 
Sandycrofb,  before  she  halted.  She^ 
had  never  traversed  the  sandy  road^ 
or  passed  through  the  browsing 
kye,  in  such  a  m(x>d.  All  dim  and 
strange  to  her  was  the  home  land- 
scape with  its  familiar  sights  and 
sounds — the  white  sails  on  the 
horizon,  the  rabbit  burrows  over 
which  she  stumbled,  the  rattle  of  a 
com-craik  in  a  distant  field,  the  low 
of  her  favourite  Hawkie  that  she- 
was  brushiDir  with  her  skirts,  and] 
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which  was  ridng  to  look  aft^  her 
with  its  faithful,  patient,  wondering 
eyes. 

It  was  like  passages  in  a  different 
life  to  Snffie,  that  an  age  ago,  in 
her  far  back  youth,  she  had  walked 
along  that  very  road  with  the  same 
evening  star  shining  over  her  head, 
the  same  '  bluarts  '  and  '  cockroses  * 
heavy  with  dew  blossoming  at  her 
feet,  a  happy,  light-footed  lass  con- 
voyed by  her  sweetheart ;  that  again 
she  had  trodden  the  path  walking 
alone,  a  weary,  lagging,  humbled 
but  dour  woman,  going  to  seek  her 
own,  to  recall  to  a  forsworn  man 
his  broken  vows. 

Su£Be  did  not  ponder  the  details 
of  Tam  Ord's  wickedness  and  ask 
how  much  or  how  little  he  had 
been  in  earnest  in  his  deeds ;  what 
inordinate  vanity,  what  lust,  what 
craven  panic  he  had  yielded  to; 
whether  the  ignorant  man  had  be- 
lieved that  he  was  accomplishing  a 
marriage  and  had  intended  at  the 
time  to  hold  it  good ;  whether  he 
could  not  now  with  all  his  assevera- 
tions and  oaths,  tell,  any  more  than 
Suffie,  whether  Scotch  ribs  of  oak 
and  a  Scotch  charter  constituted 
Scotland.  She  hardly  listened  to 
suggestions  of  grisly  horror  natural 
to  a  woman  of  her  temperament 
and  habits,  and  credible  after  the 
wickedness  which  had  been  dis- 
closed beforehand,  that  Captain 
Ord  Vould  fulfil  his  threat — awful 
sounding  from  the  savage  deter- 
mination with  which  it  had  been 
uttered,  and  strangle  the  black  lady, 
or  beat  her  brains  out.  It  would 
not  be  ill  to  do  when  the  poor, 
weak,  passionate  creature  lay  spent 
with  her  frenzy,  feebly  moaning, 
her  great  eyes  half  glazed,  her 
relaxed  hands  unable  to  clutch,  far 
less  to  strike  in  her  own  defence. 

Suffie  set  her  teeth  together  and 
said  to  herself,  *  I'll  not  tell  Eelen 
and  Jean  a  single  word  till  it  be 
all  done  and  past.  They  would  say 
I  had  nothii^  to  do  with  it,  they 
would  make  me  bide  till  I  had  con- 


sulted Aikenhead ;  but  I'll  consult 
nobody  any  mair.  I  dinna  care 
though  I've  to  give  him  back  his 
sillar ;  it's  ill  gotten  gear,  and  I've 
borne  it  a  sair,  sair  grudge  and 
him  for  boding  it,  and  me  for 
looking  at  it,  this  many  a  day.  I 
would  be  well  wanting  it,  although 
it  is  an  ill  year  for  selling  beasts, 
and  we  will  be  a  hantle  poorer 
than  his  sillar  would  come  to,  deed 
wiU  we,  if  we  have  to  part  with 
our  additional  kye,  at  a  loss,  to  pay 
him  back  his  wad.  Bnt  if  Eelen 
and  Jean  are  very  ill  pleased — and 
it  is  only  them  that  has  a  right  to 
complain,  I'll  go  out  into  service 
and  hain  my  wages,  and  pay  them 
up  the  odds,  by  times.  I  could  na 
rest  in  my  bed,  I  could  na  rest  in 
my  grave,  if  I  were  not  to  go  and 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  the 
innocent  young  lady.  She'll  suffer 
next,  but  she's  the  least  to  be  pitied 
Maybe  she'll  not  believe  me ;  may- 
be the  Park  family  will  put  me  to 
the  door  as  a  leear  and  a  slanderer, 
and  me  a  douce  woman  of  douce 
folk,  who  has  been  respected  all 
my  days.  Maybe  he'll  come  out 
and  slay  me  after  he  has  finish^ 
aff  the  black  lady.  Sandycrofb  is 
a  lone  house  at  the  turn  of  the 
night,  and  I'm  not  so  strong  as  1 
have  been,  I  think,  for  I've  shooken 
ever  since  I  heard  him.  Eelen  and 
Jean  could  not  ettle  at  mnckle  to 
resist  a  raging  murderer  though 
my  father's  auld  gun  is  to  the  fore, 
there's  naething  but  pouther  in  the 
house  for  Miles  taking  a  pap  at  the 
sparries.  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  Jean  could  load  and  fire  the 
gun,  so  as  to  give  hivi  a  fl^.  He 
might  be  the  death  of  the  whole 
three  of  us.  Well,  we  must  just 
dee,  and  he  maun  be  hanged  for  ihe 
treeple  crime,  for  as  sure  as  Tm 
Suffie  Quhair,  a  christened  woman, 
with  a  soul  to  be  saved,  I  maun 
glorify  Grod  by  speaking  the  truth 
at  the  Park,  doing  justice  to  the 
black  leddy  and  her  bairn,  and 
saving  Miss  Wedderbum.' 
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PRUSSIA  AND  MR.  CARLYLE. 

A   LETTER   FROM  A.  HERMITAGE. 


THE  October  leaves  are  falling 
80  fast,  and  the  October  days 
are  drawing  in  so  rapidly,  that  I 
cannot  during  this  month,  complete 
that  epistle  on  the  classical  realistic 
revival  which  was  to  wind  np  what 
I  proposed  to  say  of  our  poetical 
schools ;  but  in  the  meantime  here 
is  a  pleasant  little  story  extracted 
from  a  local  paper — a  story  honour- 
able to  all  concerned  therein,  and 
deserving  to  be  permanently  pre- 
served. 

Many  of  your  readers,  my  dear 
editor,  will  remember  the  famous 
Scotch  hero  who  appears  so  fre- 
quently in  Mr.  Carlyle's  history  of 
the  great  King  of  Prussia — Marshal 
Kei&.  Than  the  parting  tribute  to 
this  '  heroic  kind  of  man  who  had 
not  too  much  of  reward  in  the 
world '  in  the  fifth  volume,  I  know 
few  'farewells*  in  history  more 
simple  or  touching. 

Teboy  could  not  recover  Keith's  body: 
Croats  had  the  plundering  of  Keith ;  other 
Anstrians,  not  of  Croat  kind,  carried  the 
dead  General  into  Hochkirch  Church: 
Lacy's  emotion  on  recognising  him  there, 
like  a  tragic  gleam  of  his  own  youth  sud- 
denly brought  back  to  him,  as  in  starlight, 
piercing  and  sad,  j&om  twenty-years  dis- 
tance— is  well  known  in  Books.  On  the 
morrow,  Sunday  October^  15th,  Keith  had 
honourable  soldier's-bxirial  there, — twelve 
♦cannon*  salvoing  thrice,  and  *the  whole 
Corps  of  Colloredo'  with  their  muskets 
thrice ;  Lacy  as  chief  mourner,  not  without 
tears.  Four  months  after,  by  royal  order, 
Keith's  body  was  conveyed  to  Berlin ;  re- 
interred  in  ^rlin  in  a  still  more  solemn 
public  manner,  with  all  the  honours,  all  the 
regrets  ;  and  Keith  sleeps  now  in  the  6ar- 
nison-Kirche : — for  from  bonny  Inverugie ; 
the  hoarse  sea- winds  and  caverns  of  Dunot- 
tar  singing  vague  requiem  to  his  honourable 
line  and  him,  in  the  imaginations  of  some 
few.  *  My  Brother  leaves  me  a  noble  legacy,' 
said  the  old  Lord  Marischal :  '  last  year  he 
had  Bohemia  under  ransom ;  and  his  per- 
sonal estate  is  70  ducats '  (about  25/.). 

In  Hochkirch  Church  there  is  still,  not 
in  the  churchyard  as  formerly,  a  fine,  mo- 
destly   impressive    monument    to  Keith; 


modest  Urn  of  black  marble  on  a  Pedestal  of 
grey, — and,  in  gold  letters,  an  inscription 
not  easily  surpassable  in  the  lapidary  way. 
....  These  words  so  through  you  like  the 
dang  of  steel.  Frieaerich's  sorrow  over  him 
(*  tears,  high  eulogies/  loua  extrcmetneni)  is 
in  itself  a  monument.  Twenty  years  after, 
Keith  had  from  his  master  a  statue,  in 
Berlin.  One  of  Four;  to  the  Four  most 
deserving :  -Schwerin  (1771),  Winterfeld 
(1777),  Seidhtz  (1778),  Keith  (when?)— 
which  stiU  stana  in  the  Wilhelm  Platz 
there. 

Keith  was  the  younger  son  of  an 
old  Scotch  family — Earls  Marischal 
of  Scotland  for  many  generations. 
Dunottar  was  the  earliest,  Inyer- 
ugie,  near  Peterhead  in  Buchan, 
the  latest  seat  of  the  race.  The 
crag  and  the  castle  of  Inverugie 
belonged  to  the  united  families  of 
Cheyne  of  the  Crag  and  Keith  of 
Inyerugie,  and  were  at  length  ac- 
quired in  marriage  with  Mariot 
Keith,  by  her  cousin  the  Earl 
Marischal,  who  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  reckoned  the 
wealthiest  Earl  in  Scotland.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  im- 
mense property,  however,  had  been 
acquired  at  the  Reformation  out  of 
the  debris  of  the  monastic  estates ; 
and  the  doom  reserved  for  the 
spoileirs  of  the  Church  was  popu- 
larly supposed  to  hang  over  his 
house.  The  defiant  and  contemp- 
tuous words. 

They  haip  satd  : 

QuAT  SAYD  THEY  ? 

Lat  them  sat, 

scrawled  on  the  lintel  stones  of 
most  of  the  places  they  built  are 
supposed  to  have  had  reference  to 
the  priestly  anathema ;  an  unavail- 
ing defiance:  for  the  last  Earl 
Marischal  joined  the  Chevalier  in 
the  '15,  when  the  whole  of  his  vast 
estate  fell  to  the  Crown.  The  pre- 
diction of  the  Rhymer^jvas  thus 
Hterally  fulfilled :  .  GoO^Tc 
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Ugie,  Ugie,  by  the  sea, 
Lairdless  shall  thy  land  be ; 
And  underneath  thy  hearth-stane 
The  tod  shall  bring  her  bairns  hame. 

But,  thongh  exiled,  the  last  Earl 
Marischal  and  bis  brother  James 
made  a  great  name  in  the  conti- 
nental history  of  the  last  century, — 
one  in  diplomacy,  the  other  in  war. 

Not  long  since  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  municipality  of 
Peterhead,  that  the  statue  (spoken 
of  above)  erected  by  Frederick  the 
(>reat  to  his  tmsiy  general  was 
about  to  be  removed,  and  it  not 
unnaturally  occurred  to  them  that 
no  site  more  appropriate  for  it  could 
be  found  than  in  the  fi*ont  of  the 
town-hall  of  the  burgh  of  which  the 
Marischals  were  the  founders,  on 
the  banks  of  whose  river  the  Mar- 
shal was  bom,  and  where  his  boy- 
hood was  passed;  and  they  acted 
accordingly.     Thiis  is  the  sequel. 

First  King  Wilhelm  himself  re- 
sponded : 

Coblentz,  13rd  Angnst,  186S. 

I  receiyed,  with  particular  satisfaction, 
the  representation  of  the  Proyost^  Magis- 
rates,  and  Town  Council  of  the  worthy 
town  of  Peterhead,  that  the  memory  of 
Field-Marshal  J.  F.  E.  Keith,  and  his 
heroic  career  in  Prussia,  still  liye  in  his 
natiye  place.  I  therefore  willingly  be- 
stow upon  the  town  of  Peterh^  the 
wished-for  statue  of  the  Field-Marshal, 
after  the  model  of  the  monument  which  my 
ereat  ancestor  ordered  to  be  placed  to  his 
descrying  General  in  Berlin ;  and  hope  that 
this  statue  may  contribute  to  maintain  last- 
ing relationship  between  the  birth-land  of 
the  Field-Marshal  and  his  adopted  home, 
Prussia. 

With  the  execution  of  this  present  gift- 
order,  I  charge  you,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

(Signed)        Wilhblh. 

For  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

And  then  Count  Bismarck  (through 
the  Prussian  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don) explained  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  Prussia  to  meet  the 
request  with  such  speedy  and  gra- 
cious answer: 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Count  Bismarck 


to  inform  you  that  His  Excellency  xeceired 
your  letter  of  the  17th  February  last,  in 
which  you  priyately  expressed  the  wish  thai 
the  statue  m  marble  of  the  fiunoos  Beld- 
Marshal  Keith,  which  had  some  time  ago 
been  taken  down  at  Berlin  and  replaced  bj 
one  of  bronze,  might  be  giyen  oyertoPet^ 
head,  his  natiye  town, — as  a  statue  of  Keith, 
if  giyen  you  by  the  Prussian  nation,  iroold 
be  of  tenfold  yalue  to  one  which  the  city  of 
Peterhead  itself  could  set  up  of  him. 

Your  request  was  sure  to  meet  with  a 
sympathetic  reception  on  the  part  of  Hia 
Migesty's  Gt>yemmentt  as  the  lughly  gifted 
Scotch  historian  who  with  such  a  thofoogh 
appreciation  wrote  the  history  of  our  Gr^ 
^ing,  and  thereby  erected  to  his  Generals 
(and  amongst  these  to  Field -Hanhal 
Keith)  a  worthy  historical  monument,  has 
long  since  undertaken,  as  your  request 
proyes,  to  form  between  his  native  land 
and  I^ussia  a  spiritual  tie  to  which  His 
M^'esty's  Goyemment  would  willingly  give 
a  lasting  expression  by  the  erection  of  a 
statue  of  Keith  in  the  Scotch  seaport 

It  was,  therefore,  to  Count  Bismard:  an 
agreeable  duty  to  suggest  to  His  M^'estj  to 
comply  with  your  request ;  and,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  his  intercession  has  met  with  the 
roost  gracious  reception  on  the  part  of  the 
King. 

The  original  statue  of  Keith,  howero, 
which,  together  with  the  other  statues  ia 
marble  of  the  heroes  of  the  Seyen  Yean* 
War,  has  been  set  up  within  the  walls  d 
the  Military  School  at  Berlin,  cannot  he 
withdrawn  from  this  destination.  But  Wa 
M^'eety  has  ordered  the  casting  of  a  etatae 
of  the  Field-Marshal  for  Peterhead,  aftc 
the  still  existing  model  in  plaster  wfaidi 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  casting  the 
statue  in  bronze  now  standing  on  the  Vf^- 
helm  Plats  at  Berlin. 

Surely  all  this  is  very  pleasant, 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  shows, 
in  the  first  place,  in  an  official  waj, 
what  is  thought  of  Mr.  Carl jle  and 
his  great  work  in  Prussia, — the 
country  chiefly  concerned;  and  it 
shows,  in  the  second  place,  thai 
these  inhabitants  of  'the  granite 
countries'  still  keep  in  lively  re- 
membrance their  great  men, — a 
habit  elsewhere  growing  some- 
what out  of  date;  a  habit^  how- 
ever, which  one  acquainted  with 
them  would  be  apt  to  assume  as 
characteristic,  for  they  are,  upon 
the  whole,  a  strong,  firm,  persistent 
people,  not  easily  moved  to  admire, 
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but,  once  touched,  keeping  the  im-  will  stand — not  it  may  be,  without 

press  tenaciously.  a  line  underneath  from  that  mag- 

Of  the  statue  itself  Mr.  Carljle  nanimous  inscription  still  legible  in 

lias  elsewhere  said,  that  it  repre-  the  little  church  at  Hochkirch:— 
sents  *  a  fine,  bushy-browed,  eSec- 

tive-looking  Scottish  man,'  and  is  ^^  ^  P^"o  ^o»  ^«x^  ^^ 

ajidBticaUy^good  one    Let  us  hope  u'^T^^.'^Z^^^^^o 

that  for  many  generations  *  m  front  Rbstituebat 

of  the  town-hall,  on  a  slab  of  our  Puonams  ut  heboas  dkcet 

famous  local  granite'  (as  the  mu-  Oocubuit 

nicipal    imagination    pictures    it),  ^-  *^-  Octobbis. 

this  effigy  of  their  valiant  soldier  Shirley. 
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SPAIN. 


AN  article  beaded  'Politics  and 
Prospects  of  Spain,'  in  onr 
Nninber  for  December  1 865,  brought 
down  the  recent  history  of  go- 
YemmeDt,  or  misgovemment,  in 
that  extraordinary  country  to  the 
eve  of  the  first  and  abortive  insur- 
rectionary movement  of  Greneral 
Prim.  We  resume  the  subject  with 
the  view  of  continuing  that  history 
down  to  the  latest  period  which  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  include,  and  in 
the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  definite 
or  probable  conclusions  touching 
the  new  order  of  things.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  or  any  free,  popular,  re- 
presentative system  of  government, 
in  Spain  ? — ^meaning,  of  course,  a 
working  de  facto  one,  not  a  nominal 
one  such  as  we  have  seen  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  in  which  the  na- 
tion at  large  had  neither  part  nor 
interest.  Do  the  series  of  events 
which  the  civilised  world  has  been 
anxiously  watching  for  the  last  six 
weeks  constitute  a  revolution  in  the 
broad  acceptation  of  the  word,  or 
merely  one  of  the  normal  insurrec- 
tions which  are  regarded  in  much  the 
same  light  at  Seville  and  Madrid  as 
earthquakes  in  Chili  or  Peru  ?  The 
mere  change  of  dynasty,  although 
a  significant  feature,  may  make 
littie  difference  in  the  end ;  should 
it  turn  out  to  be  the  result  of  per- 
sonal and  exceptional  circumstances 
which  deterred  the  present  masters 
of  the  situation  fi*om  pursuing  the 
prescriptive  course  of  simply  dis- 
placing and  replacing  their  official 
predecessors. 

Treason  ne'er  prospers ;  what's  the  reason  ? 
Why,  when   it  prospers,   'tis    no    longer 
treason. 

This  trite  maxim  might  be  the 
motto  of  almost  every  Spanish  po- 
litician, civil  or  nulitary,  who  has 
played  a  prominent  pirt  within 
living  memory.    We  should  be  puz- 


zled to  name  a  man  of  them  who 
has  not  been  seen  heading  a  mutiny, 
or  hurrying  across  the  frontier  a 
proclaimed  rebel,  at  some  period  or 
other  of  his  career,  and  attaching 
no  more  importance  to  the  fietct  than 
an  English  statesman  would  attadi 
to  the  loss  of  his  seat  in  Parliament 
or  his  place.  In  fact,  a  mutiny  or 
^ronunciamienio  bore  a  marked  ana- 
logy to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
and  was  the  received  mode  of  test- 
ing the  strength  of  party.  The 
people  looked  on  indifferently  so 
long  as  the  executions  and  depor- 
tations were  confined  to  the  rival 
factions,  and  no  call  was  made  on 
their  pockets  or  their  time ;  for  the 
Spaniard  must  undergo  a  radical 
tntnsformation  before  he  can  be 
made  to  appreciate  either  the  ne- 
cessity of  increased  taxation  to  re- 
store credit,  or  the  reasonableness 
of  requiring  him  to  go  through  the 
troublesome  processes  of  self-go- 
vernment when  others  are  paid  to 
govern  for  him.  Public  opinion, 
properly  so  called,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  in  Spain ;  and  news- 
paper reading  is  limited  to  tiie 
capital  and  the  great  towns. 

The  interval  between  Prim's  pro- 
nunciamiento  in  January  1866,  and 
the  death  of  Narvaez,  has  been 
bridged  over  or  filled  up  by  an 
able  and  well-informed  writer,  M. 
de  Mazade,  in  the  Revue  des  Deva^ 
Mondes,  and  having  care^ly  veri- 
fied his  narration,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  it  in  its  principal 
details.  Prim's  escapade — for  it 
deserves  no  better  name  —  was 
premature,  ill-conceived  and  ill- 
executed.  His  declarations  and 
proclamations  raised  doubts  wheths' 
he  was  seeking  to  upset  a  nunistij 
or  a  throne.  He  made  no  head, 
and  without  venturing  to  measure 
his  strength  against  the  royal 
troops,  prudently  neared  the  fron- 
tier, retreated  into  Portugal,  and 
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fioon  afterwards  took  up  liis  tem- 
porary abode  in  England,  which  is 
now,  to  refugee  princes  and  pa- 
triots, pretty  much  what  Venice 
ivas  in  the  times  of  Gandide.  De- 
spite his  proved  courage  and 
acknowledged  merits  as  a  leader, 
his  failure  seriously  lowered  the 
popular  estimate  of  his  character ; 
his  hopes  and  chances  of  a  victo- 
rious return  from  exile  sank  to  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  the  Union- 
Liberal  party,  headed  by  O'Donnell, 
■bade  fair  to  be  in  the  ascendant 
for  some  time  to  come.  But  no 
Spanish  premier  is  ever  safe ;  he  is 
treading  on  volcanic  ground;  'in- 
cedit  per  ignes  Suppositos  cineri 
doloso;*  and  it  speedily  appeared 
that  the  power  of  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Tetuan,  retained  as  an  in- 
strument of  urgent  through  tem- 
porary need,  was  undermined  to  its 
foundation ;  that  he  was  losing  in- 
fluence with  the  army,  and  on  the 
eve  of  being  thrown  over  by  the 
court. 

We  pass  over  two  or  three  minor 
outbreaks  to  come  to  the  terrible 
and  critical  one  of  June  1866,  when 
a  large  part  of  the  troops  quartered 
in  and  about  Madrid,  including 
artillery  enough  to  command  thirty 
guns,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny, 
and  were  joined  or  aided  by  Pro- 
gresistas  fuid  Democrats,  as  well 
as  by  the  disorderly  population 
of  the  capitcd.  The  ensuing  con- 
flict, though  not  so  long  sustained, 
had  much  in  common  with  the 
•battle  of  the  barricades  at  Paris 
in  June  1848;  for  law,  order,  and 
•the  first  principles  of  society  were 
at  stake.  Fortunately,  no  party 
leader  or  military  man  of  note 
•showed  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
insurrectionists.  The  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  one  was  G^neitd 
Pierrard,  who  was  incapacitated  for 
effective  command  by  deafiiess. 
Prim,  generally  credited  with  the 
conception,  was  far  away,  whilst 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  caused 
aU  the  men  of  popular  and  military 


weight,  then  on  or  near  the  scene 
of  action,  to  hurry  to  the  rescue. 
In  the  morning,  according  to  M.  de 
Mazade,  the  cause  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  deemed  hopeless  by  many, 
so  rapidly  did  the  insurrection  gain 
ground,  and  so  complete  was 
deemed  the  defection  of  the  army. 

How,  then,  was  this  victorious 
commencement  so  soon  converted 
into  defeat  ?  Above  all,  by  the 
vigour  and  determination  of  O'Don- 
nell,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  seconded  by  rivals  and  oppo- 
nents, as  well  as  friends  and  col- 
leagues, on  that  day.  All  the 
generals  in  Madrid,  Moderado, 
Liberal,  and  even  Progresista, 
mingled  with  and  encouraged  the 
loyal  troops.  When  the  barracks 
that  constituted  the  citadel  of  the 
mutineers  had  been  carried  by  a 
desperate  and  well  combined  as- 
sault, the  worst  was  over,  and 
before  evening  closed  the  struggle 
was  at  an  end.  But  the  loss  of  fife 
was  great:  the  killed  were  com- 
puted at  more  than  six  hundred, 
and  an  extraordinary  number  of 
officers  of  rank  were  amongst  the 
wounded  or  the  slain.  General 
Narvaez  received  a  slight  wound, 
and  although  Serrano,  the  two 
Conchas,  Eohague,  Bos  de  Olano, 
Hovos,  &c.  were  unharmed,  their 
sell-sacrificing  and  generous  bravery 
was  beyond  dispute.  When  O'Don- 
nell  presented  himself  the  same 
evening  at  the  palace,  he  was  re- 
ceived as  the  man  who  had  done 
most  to  serve  the  sovereign  and  the 
dynasty.  But  another  month  was 
not  to  pass  away  before  he  was  to 
present  a  fresh  and  a  memorable 
example  of  the  adage,  *  Put  not  thy 
trust  in  princes. '  Before  the  middle 
of  July  he  was  given  to  tmderstand 
that  his  services  were  no  longer 
wanted,  and  Narvaez  was  installed 
in  his  place,  alone  with  Gonzalez 
Bravo,  whose  bare  adhesion  to 
Br  ministry  was  enough  to  indicate 
its  tendencies. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  the  change 
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was  a  proposal,  displeasing  to  the 
Qneen,  to  create  senators ;  but  the 
real  explanation  is,  thafc  O'Donnell 
had  done  his  allotted  work,  and  had 
done  it  with  a  completeness  which 
not  only  rendered  his  farther  aid 
«nperfluons,  but  incapacitated  him 
from  undoing  it  if  he  tried.  The  day 
After  the  insurrection  he,  the  head 
of  the  Liberal  party,  had  presented 
himself  before  the  Chambers  to  pro- 
pose the  temporary  establishment 
of  absolutism.  *  The  Government,' 
he  said,  '  deems  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  constitutional  guarantees, 
And  comes  to  demand  the  requisite 
authority  from  the  representatives 
of  the  country.  Deeply  seated  in 
iihe  conscience  of  all  is  this  idea — 
that,  after  what  has  just  occurred, 
it  is  impossible  to  leave  society 
without  protection.  I  desire  liberty, 
I  desire  it  to-day  as  I  desired  it 
yesterday,  as  I  have  always  desired 
it  since  I  defended  it  on  the  battle- 
£eld ;  but  that  there  may  be  liberty, 
there  must  be  society,  and  for  that 
we  must  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy 
produced  by  the  destructive  pas- 
sions which,  unhappily,  have  got 
possession  of  us.' 

The  manner  in  which  the  insur- 
rection had  been  suppressed  showed 
that  the  dominant  classes  were  as 
Able  and  willing  to  support  society 
as  the  corresponding  classes  in  Eng- 
land in  April  1 848  ;  and  it  is  melan- 
•choly  to  find  a  man  of  O'Donnell's 
4itamp  resorting  to  the  very  descrip- 
tion of  cant  that  was  and  is  em- 
f>loyed  by  those  who  plaimed  and 
profited  by  the  covp  d*Stat,  Verily, 
jbe  had  lus  rewaitl;  for  he  lived 
long  enough  to  see  his  doctrines 
expanded  and  perverted  till  they 
were  adduced  to  justify  the  depor- 
tation of  the  very  men  who  had 
fought  and  bled  by  his  side  for  law, 
order,  and  society. 

The  situation,  observes  M.  de 
^azade,  would  not  have  failed  to  be 
•curious  had  it  fiiiled  to  be  grave. 
It  was  O'Donnell  who  had  given 
Jbattle  to  the  revolution:    it  was 


Narvaez  who  reaped  the  fruits  of 
victory.  It  was  the  chief  of  the 
Union-Liberal  who  had  obtained 
from  the  Cortes  a  sort  of  temporary 
dictatorship  :  it  was  the  chief  of  ih& 
Conservative  party  who  inherited  it, 
free  to  interpret  it  as  he  liked,  with- 
out even  demanding  a  oonfirmif- 
tion  from  parliament.  'And  it  is 
thus  that  the  insurrection  of  ihe 
22nd  June  gave  birth  to  a  reaction 
which  only  rested  an  instant  witii 
the  Duke  of  Tetuan,  to  pass  on  im- 
mediately to  the  Duke  of  Valentia. 
The  first  act  of  the  new  ministry 
was  to  dismiss  the  Chunbers,  8a3ring 
merely  by  way  of  programme  thafc 
the  men  who  had  just  come  into 
power  were  sufficiently  well  known. 
They  were  so,  most  of  them.  It 
was  not  a  new  cabinet — it  was  al- 
ways the  Narvaez  ministry  of  1 858, 
of  1865,  revised,  corrected,  made 
perfect,  and  unhappily,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  little  conv^ted  to  liberaliij. 
Now,  what  was  it  about  to  do  ?' 

This  was  a  question  which  the 
master  spirit  or  spirits  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  answer,  except 
by  saying  (like  the  Disraelite  mi- 
nistry in  this  country)  that  c(mU 
que  coute  they  meant  to  keep  their 
places  as  long  as  they  could  ;  and 
they  could  hit  on  no  expedients  for 
the  purpose  except  measures  which 
(and  here  again  the  analogy  with 
our  present  rulers  holds  good)  led 
infallibly  to  the  downfall  of  ihor 
party — ^to  the  ruin  and  disfftace  (£ 
all  who  were  foolish  enough  to  put 
trust  in  them.  There  had  h&ea  a 
time  when  Narvaez  meditated  a 
better  use  of  his  opportonitiefi. 
'Yesterday,*  writes  M.  Bresson,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  to 
M.  Guizot,  on  the  2 1  st  January  1 846, 
*'  he  (Narvaez)  came  to  tell  me  thai 
he  was  resolved  to  resign.  *'  I  am 
discouraged,  disgusted,  fatigued,*' 
were  his  words.  "  Some  day  or  other 
I  shall  blow  my  brains  out.  I  see 
the  danger  and  cannot  remedy  it. 
Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  deceiving 
myself;   I  have  an  intellect  that 
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sees  as  clearly,  into  this  matter  as 
that  of  God.  If  you  had  time  to 
hear  the  fine  opera  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, — it  is  the  scene  of  the  second 
act:  there  is  nothing  wanting  but 
the  fire  from  heaven,  and  haply  we. 
shall  not  wait  long  for  that.'' '  In 
a  subsequent  letter,  March  21st, 
1 846,  M.  Bresson  represents  him  as 
generous  in  his  sentiments,  noble 
in  his  expressions,  master  of  his 
tiioughts,  developing  his  plans  ;  re- 
solved on  restoring  to  the  country, 
after  having  organised  and  disci- 
plined it,  its  liberty  and  constita- 
tion ;  abjuring  all  project  of  revenge, 
all  interest,  all  anger ;  demandmg 
only  six  months  to  get  the  Cortes 
elected  and  convoked;  exclusively 
preoccupied  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  salutary  work  which  will 
earn  him  the  approbation  of  the 
Queen  and  the  gratitude  of  Spain.  ^ 
The  longed-for  occasion,  if  it  did 
uot  come  before,  certainly  came  in 
1 866.  *'  Yolvenda  dies  ecce  attulit 
ultro.'  He  had  his  Cortes  ready  to 
his  hand.  He  had  no  need  of  his 
six  months  for  electing  and  con- 
voking them.  He  had  only  to 
convoke  them  in  compliance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  required  them  to  meet 
every  year;  and  he  would  neither 
convoke  nor  dissolve :  he  persevered 
in  i^oring  them  altogether — in 
treatmg  them  as  a  nullity,  until  a 
number  of  the  members  got  to- 
gether, and  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  president,  M.  Bios  Bosas,  drew 
up  a  petition  to  the  Queen  to  con- 
form to  the  constitution  in  this  par- 
ticular. It  had  been  signed  by  1 28 
deputies,  when  Pezuela,  the  Cap- 
tam-Oeneral  of  Madrid,  charged 
with  this  curious  parody  of  a  coup 
d^etaty  entered  the  chambers  with 
an  armed  force  and  closed  the  doors, 
proclaiming:  'It  has  came  to  my 
Knowledge  that  certain  individuaU^ 
enemies  of  public  order  and  their 
private  safefy,  were  preparing  and 


signing  an  address,  protesting  by 
force  of  a  false  and  malicious  inter- 
pretation of  constitutional  precepts 
against  the  non-convocation  of  the 
Cortes  in  this  current  year,  &c.' 

These  individuals  comprised  the 
president  and  vice-president,  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished 
members,  three  or  four  of  whom 
had  held  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state.  The  next  morning  they  were 
placed  under  arrest,  and  the  presi- 
dent was  sent  to  Carthagena,  and 
embarked  on  board  a  vessel  with 
twenty-eight  criminals  condemned 
to  the  galleys.  This  was  a  little  too 
strong  for  even  Spanish  apathy, 
and  the  (Government  felt  obliged  to 
express  regret  and  offer  some  sem- 
blance of  an  apology,  which  simply 
provoked  a  sarcastic  retort.  General 
Serrano,  the  same  who  next  or 
equal  to  Prim  has  done  most  to 
dethrone  the  Queen,  was  then  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate.  He  was  her 
first  favourite,  and  if  asked  to  define 
the  duties  or  privileges  of  the  post, 
the  best  reply  would  be  that  of  the 
fair  Venetian  who  was  asked  by  an 
Englishwoman  to  explain  those  of 
the  dcisbeo : 

The  dame,  press'd  to  disclose  them. 
Said,  Lady,  I  beseech  you  to  m^^ae  them. 

Though  no  longer  on  duty  in  this 
capacity,  Serrano  thought  he  might 
so  far  presume  on  former  intimacy 
and  present  rank  as  to  seek  an  in- 
terview with  his  august  mistress, 
and  speak  his  mind  freely  touching 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  her 
ministers.  All  he  got  by  his  inter- 
position  was  a  domiciliary  visit  from 
the  Captain-General  on  arriving  at 
his  own  house  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  audience.  He  was  arrested, 
replaced  in  his  carriage,  and  tem- 
porarily deposited  in  the  military 
prison,  to  be  finally  despatched, 
under  the  custody  of  a  commissary 
of  police,  to  the  Castle  of  Alicant. 

Things  went  on  in  nearly  the  same 


*  Minwireapour  servir,  &c    Par  M.  Guizot.    Vol.  viii  c,  45. 
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spirit  and  fashion  till  the  April 
following,  when  Narvaez  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  lieutenant,  M. 
Gonzalez  Bravo,  as  Lord  Derby  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  The 
reactionary  party  had  no  other 
plausible  candidate  for  the  premier- 
ship, and  were  obliged  to  put  up 
with  a  kind  of  Hobson*s  choice, 
although,  if  there  were  any  clear- 
sighted men  amongst  them,  they 
must  have  seen  that  the  lieutenant 
was  utterly  unequal  to  the  work : 
that  the  spear  of  Achilles  could  be 
wielded  by  no  inferior  hand :  that 
the  system  which  had  been  with  dif- 
ficulty upheld  by  the  energetic  and 
determined  soldier  would  speedily 
be  broken  or  crumble  to  pieces  in 
the  grasp  of  the  reckless,  though 
daring  and  clever,  civilian. 

Having  no  personal  influence 
with  the  troops  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  creating  presidents  of 
cabinets  as  the  Prsetorian  bands 
created  emperors,  his  wisest  policy 
would  have  been  to  temporise  and 
make  friends  of  such  of  the  military 
leaders  as  had  not  yet  definitively 
declared  themselves — at  aU  events 
not  to  drive  them,  nolentes  volentes, 
into  open  and  direct  hostility. 
There  was  no  doubt  a  widely-spread 
feeling  that  great  changes  were  at 
hand,  that  the  reactionary  policy 
had  been  carried  too  far,  and  that, 
if  the  people  were  not  ripe  for 
tempered  liberty,  they  were  equally 
unprepared  for  downright  avowed 
absolutism.  Communications  had 
consequently  been  opened  between 
the  leaders  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  Liberal  party ;  and  Prim, 
then  in  exile,  was  doubtless  kept 
duly  informed  of  their  intentions, 
upon  an  understanding  that  he 
was  to  co-operate  when  the  time 
arrived.  But  the  aspect  of  things 
•had  become  too  serious  for  sudden 
or  ill-considered  action.  The  next 
pronv/ndamiento  on  a  large  scale 
was  pretty  sure  to  end  in  something 
more  than  a  transfer  of  place  or 
power  frona^  .one  party  to  another. 


The  Queen  was  reported  to  have  de- 
clared that  no  member  of  the  Union- 
Liberal,  Progresista,  or  Democratic 
party  should  ever  again  enter  the 
Cabinet  except  over  her  dead  body; 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  bad 
used  up  and  then  flung  over  O'Don- 
nell  was  warning  sufficient,  inde- 
pendently of  the  threat.  They  must 
go  the  whole  length  of  upsetting  the 
dynasty  if  they  moved  at  all,  and 
there  were  many  who  did  not  wish 
to  go  that  length. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that, 
till  very  recently,  the  Queen  was  nn^ 
popular  with  the  numerical  majori^ 
of  her  subjects.  They  cared  nothing 
about  her  feminine  weaknesses,  tf 
they  heard  of  or  believed  in  them; 
and  her  form  of  religion,  which  we 
should  term  bigotry,  fell  in  com- 
pletely with  their  predilections  and 
their  faith.  The  clerical  party 
were  and  are  heart  and  soul  with 
her,  and  the  clerical  party  are  still 
a  tower  of  strength  in  Spain.  The 
supposed  conspirators,  therefore, 
might  well  have  hesitated  before 
the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  as 
well  as  from  reluctance  to  over- 
throw a  sovereign  who  had  founded 
most  of  their  fortunes  and  (her  vow 
apart)  might  be  again  used  as  a 
stepping-stone. 

To  suppose  that  the  Due  and  Du- 
chesse  de  Montpensier  were  partieB 
to  any  conspiracy,  if  there  was  one, 
is  preposterous.  If  admitted  to  the 
counsels  of  the  discontented  gene- 
rals, they  must  have  known  that 
these  were  inimical  to  their  fiunily 
and  destructive  to  their  own  hopes 
or  prospects  of  aggrandisement, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thfe 
only  plausible  excuse  for  the  treat- 
ment of  these  royal  personages— 
that  a  disloyal  use  had  been  made 
of  their  names — ^was  not  a  pnre 
fiction,  for  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  self-same  leaders,  who  at 
the  commencement  of  the  insurrec- 
tion proclaimed  *Down  with  tiie 
Bourbons,'  should  just  before  have 
been    rallying    acUierentB    in  the 
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name  of  a  prince  or  princess  of 
tiiat  bouse.  Yet  in  less  than  three 
months  after  his  accession  to  the 
premiership,  M.  Gonzalez  Bravo  ven- 
tured on  the  extraordin)Etry  step  of 
ordering  the  Queen's  sister  and  her 
husband  to  quit  Spain  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice ;  besides  arrest- 
ing, imprisoning,  and  deporting  to 
the  Canaries  or  Balearic  isles  almost 
every  Spanish  general  of  note  who 
was  not  already  in  exile  or  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  arbitrary  pro- 
jects of  the  priesthood  and  the  court. 
Amongst  them  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  Serrano,  Zavala,  Dulce, 
Cordova  (a  Moderado),  Echague, 
Bos  de  Olano,  Serrano  Bedoya,  with 
a  host  of  others  whose  arrest  was 
only  known  by  their  sudden  and 
unaccountable  disappearance. 

K  the  object,  like  that  of  the 
measures  pursued  in  France  after 
the  Orsini  plot,  was  to  strike  terror, 
M.  Gonzalez  Bravo  might  have 
congratulated  himself  on  his  suc- 
cess, but  the  desperate  character 
of  these  proceedings  was  speedily 
bought  home  to  him  and  his  co- 
adjutors. When,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Gagging  Acts,  some  unwill- 
ingness was  shown  by  the  troops  to 
act  against  the  people,  Canning 
pertinently  asked,  *  What  will  Cas- 
tlereagh  do  now  that  his  extin- 
guishers are  on  fire  ?'  This  was  the 
question  which  M.  Gonzalez  Bravo 
had  to  answer  when  he  discovered 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  troops 
were  discontented  at  the  unmerited 
tontumely  to  which  brave  and 
deservedly  popular  officers  had  been 
subjected.  The  navy  had  been  al- 
ready disgusted  by  being  made  the 
first,  if  not  only,  subject  of  reduc- 
tion and  economy ;  and  it  was  the 
navy  that,  while  the  military  leaders 
were  hesitating,  set  the  example 
of  revolt.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  insurrectionary  spirit  spread, . 
with  the  simultaneous  appearance 
of  the  exiled  generals  at  the  spots 
where  their  presence  was  most 
•needed,  shows  that  the  revolution 


was  the  result  of  a  concerted  plan, 
although  the  wide-spread  dissatis- 
faction with  the  ministry  and  the 
court  would  in  any  other  country 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  it.  Yet  so  habituated  were  the 
people  to  regard  insurrection  as  a 
game  in  which  they  might  be  losers 
but  could  hardly  rise  winners,  that 
the  fate  of  the  monarchy  hung  wa- 
vering in  the  balance  till  a  bloody 
conflict  had  taken  place.  Madrid 
remained  quiet  and  obedient  to 
authority  till  news  arrived  of  the 
defeat  of  the  royalists  at  Alcolea, 
and  many  still  attribute  the  Queen's 
faU  without  a  much  more  protracted 
struggle  to  the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  Bravo  ministry,  and  her  inop- 
portune absence  from  the  capital. 
It  has  been  said  that  a  monarch 
who  could  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  mount  his  horse  and  head  his 
troops,  might  three  times  over  have 
saved  monarchy  in  France.  It  is 
possible  that,  if  Isabella  IE.  had 
been  in  a  condition  and  could  have 
been  persuaded  to  enact  Elizabeth 
at  Tilbury  Fort  and  fling  foul 
scorn  at  her  enemies,  they  might 
have  been  crushed,  or  she  might  at 
least  have  obtained  a  short  respite 
or  breathing  time.  But  she  was 
abandoned  by  the  man  whose  evil 
counsels  had  produced  or  accelerated 
the  catastrophe ;  and  his  successor, 
hastily  chosen  as  a  j>w  aZZer,  clogged 
his  demand  for  her  return  to 
Madrid  with  a  condition  which 
womanly  pride  or  womanly  weak- 
ness compelled  her  to  reject.  G^ 
neral  Concha,  it  is  said,  insisted  on 
her  returning  without  her  inten- 
dant,  Marfori,  who  had  succeeded 
Serrano  much  as  (to  borrow  a 
well  known  mot)  she  herself  had 
succeeded  the  founder  of  her  throne ; 
and  she  positively  reftised,  on  the 
ground  that  her  compliance  would 
be  deemed  a  confirmation  or  admis- 
sion of  the  current  calnumy.  Where 
were  her  spiritual  advisers,  where 
was  her  confessor,  Monsignor 
-Claret,  when  this  delicate  question 
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was  discussed?  We  hove  always 
understood  that  absolution  could  no 
more  be  given  after  confession  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  than  after  the 
sacrament  in  the  Anglican,  without 
repentance  and  a  bond  fide  resolve 
to  begin  a  new  life.  How,  in  a 
case  like  Queen  Isabella's,  unless 
she  has  been  foully  calumniated 
since  she  was  fifteen,  did  her  con- 
fessor manage  matters  without  pal- 
tering with  her  conscience  and  his 
own  ?  But  not  to  press  this  remark, 
which  might  be  inconveniently 
generalised,  it  is  enough  that  she 
flung  up  her  remaining  cards  in  a 
pet,  and  reserved  her  *  foul  scorn'  till 
«he  was  safely  lodged  at  Pan,  with 
M.  Gk>nzalez  Bravo  in  a  comfortable 
villa  close  at  hand. 

When  she  quitted  the  kingdom, 
the  revolution  was  practicaUy  com^ 
plete,  and  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  Spain  a 
curious  and  instructive  spectacle 
was  presented  to  the  political  specu- 
lator. It  was  not  simply  the  mili- 
tary leaders  who  at  once  assumed 
the  full  powers  of  administrators 
and  forthwith  set  about  distributing 
places  and  honours,  but  every  dis* 
trict  and  town,  almost  every  com- 
munity, had  its  junta,  and  it  was 
computed  that  at  one  time  there 
were  more  than  500  independent 
governing  bodies  in  Spain.  Though 
professing  to  be  provisional,  and  to 
be  waiting  for  definitive  instruc- 
tions and  the  permanent  re-estab- 
lishment of  c^itral  authority  in 
Bome  shape,  many  of  them  lost  no 
time  in  remedying  their  local  and 
particular  grievances.  Thus  in  Bar- 
celona, besides  melting  down  the 
bells  of  their  steeple  into  coin,  they 
voted  the  instant  demolition  of  a 
fort  which  commanded  a  part  of  the 
town  ;  and  at  Malaga  (it  was  said) 
diey  voted  an  equalisation  of  pro- 
perty, there  being,  it  seems,  more 
Lords  Overstone  and  Westminster 
than  they  approved.  The  Junta  of 
Lugo  abolished  the  tax  on  horses 
with  the  exception  of  horses  kept 


for  pleasure,  and  declared  miUtarj 
conscription  at  an  end  '  for  ever.' 
In  other  places,  orders  were  issued 
strongly  resembling  Jack  Cade's; 
and  even  at  Madrid  there  was  an 
evident  eagerness  to  obtain  popu« 
larity  by  decrees  which  recall  Kng 
Arthur  in  Tom  Thumb : 

Open  the  prisons,  set  tie  wpetdied  free. 
And  bid  our  treasurer  disburse  six  pounds 
To  pay  their  debts. 

All  offenders  against  the  revenue 
laws  received  a  complete  amnesty: 
all  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
left  the  service  voluntarily  or  com- 
pulsorily  for  rebellion  or  mutiny 
since  1865  were  restored  and  in- 
demnified ;  and  any  one  who  chose 
to  apply  as  a  working  man  received 
seven  reals  and  a  half  per  diem  for 
pretending  to  work,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  doing  worse  than  no- 
thing. Through  folly  or  negligence 
in  some  quarter,  thirty  thousand 
muskets  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  dangerous  classes, 
who  show  no  alacrity  to  give  them 
back.  There  are  decrees  or  procla- 
mations for  the  suppression  of  ike 
Jesuits,  for  the  suppression  of  con- 
vents, for  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
for  freedom  of  worship,  for  freedom 
of  education,  and  every  other  firee- 
dom  that  the  most  inventive  and 
advanced  Liberal  can  suggest— all 
of  course  subject  to  a  constituent 
assembly  in  embryo,  to  be  elected 
by  universal  suffirage  when  the 
people  shall  be  properly  prepared, 
or  educated  by  some  Spanish  Dis- 
raeli, for  the  high  and  responsible 
duties  to  be  imposed  upon  them. 
But  perhaps  the  most  absurd  decree 
of  all  is  one  promoting  every  officer 
in  the  army  or  navy — ^whether  he 
fought  for  or  against  the  revolution 
— a  step,  and  releasing  each  private 
two  years  before  the  regular  expi- 
ration of  his  period  of  service. 
Those  who  fought  against  the  throne 
will  naturally  complain,  like  the 
labourers  who  bore  the  heat  and 
burthen  of  the    day:    those  who 
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fonght  for  it  will  see  that  thej  are 
objects  of  fear,  and  act  or  make 
terms  accordingly. 

Describing  me  rejoicings  at  the 
Restoration,  Lord  Macaulaj  says: 
'But  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
joy,  one  spot  presented  a  dark  and 
threatening  aspect.  On  Blackheath 
the  army  was  drawn  up  to  welcome 
the  sovereign.  He  smiled,  bowed, 
and  extended  his  hand  graciously  to 
the  lips  of  the  colonels  and  majors. 
Bat  all  his  courtesy  was  vain.  The 
countenances  of  the  soldiers  were 
sad  and  lowering;  and  had  they 
given  way  to  their  feelings,  the 
festive  pageant  of  which  they  reluc- 
tantly made  a  part  would  have  had 
a  mournful  and  bloody  end.  But 
there  was  no  concert  amongst  them. 
Discord  and  defection  had  left  them 
no  confidence  in  their  chiefs,  or  in 
each  other.* 

An  ominous  passage  in  La  Dis- 
custon  (the  Democratic  organ)  of 
October  i6  justifies  a  fear  that 
the  Spanish  army  is  by  no  means 
pleased  at  a  state  of  things  which 
might  lead  to  its  due  subordination 
to  the  civil  power :  *  Amongst 
the  great  obstacles  that  are  op- 
posed to  the  march  of  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  is  the  attitude  of  the 
army — ^not  of  the  army  of  Al- 
colea,  of  the  army  of  liberty,  but 
of  that  which  has  remained  in  an 
attitude  of  expectation,  responding 
with  the  silence  of  indifference  to 
the  glorious  movement  of  Sep- 
tember. This  attitude  is  most  grave, 
not  that  it  really  signifies  a  senti- 
ment of  hostility,  which  we  do  not 
believe,  but  on  account  of  the  dis- 
trust to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  be- 
cause it  indirectly  favours  the  exer- 
tions of  the  reaction.  People  ask 
how  much  longer  is  this  reserve, 
this  mutual  uncertainty,  this  sort 
of  latent  division,  to  last  ? ' 

Another  journal.  El  Biarvo  Es- 
2>anoly  having  indignantly  protested 


against  this  distrust  of  the  army, 
La  Disctmon  of  October  1 7  replies  : 

Can  onr  contemporary,  perchance,  be  ig- 
norant that  the  reaction  is  furbishing  its 
arms?  Was  there  not  a  talk  the  day 
before  yesterday  of  exciting  a  conflict  oip 
the  deepest  gravity  with  the  workmen  of 
the  canal  ?  Was  there  not  a  plan  for  en- 
listing them  in  the  senrice  of  toe  conquered 
cause?  .Is  he  ignorant,  perchance,  that 
the  same  intrigues  are  going  on  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain  ?  Well,  we  are  driven 
to  speak  out  Those  who  are  thus  engaged 
rely  principally  on  the  hope  that  the  atti- 
tude of  a  part  of  our  army  is  not  entirely 
favourable  to  the  revolutionary  idea.  The 
anny,  they  say,  has  adhered  to  this  move- 
ment in  the  same  manner  as  it  affirmed 
those  celebrated  monarchical  declarations 
in  the  time  of  Nairaez.*  Bo  you  not  know, 
they  add,  that  in  several  corps  a  pressure 
has  been  put  upon  the  officera  to  prevent 
them  from  accepting  the  promotion  and 
favoun  concedecl  by  the  ministry?  And 
what  else  can  this  mean  than  that  they  are 
not  with  us  ? 

It  was  the  mortification  of  the 
French  army  at  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  at  Paris  in  February  1848, 
who  at  once  fraternised  with  the 
people  in  a  way  to  set  discipline  at 
defiance,  that  made  them  willing 
instruments  of  the  cov^  d'Stat  in 
December  1851.  Firing  on  the 
people  was  their  mode  of  recovering 
their  relative  importance  and  self- 
respect.  A  friend  of  ours  writes 
from  Madrid :  '  The  people  here  are 
such  raving  fools ;  their  warmth  of 
reception  is  in  an  exactly  inverse 
ratio  to  the  performances  of  the 
heroes  they  have  been  receiving 
with  ovations.  For  Prim,  hymns, 
bands,  arches,  serenades,  and  frantic 
cheers.  For  Serrano,  bands  and 
cheers,  and  a  few  wreaths.  For 
the  troops,  comparative  silence  and 
a  few  trumpery  wreaths :  they 
might  have  been  the  vanquished 
instead  of  the  victors.' 

Unless  the  army  can  be  reorgan- 
ised or  placed  on  an  entirely  new 
footing,  all  that  has  been  done  will 
be  speedily  undone,    and  the  old 


>  This  alludes  to  the  military  addresses  which  poured  in,  in  1866,  to  declare  the 
adherence  of  the  anny  to  Narvaez,  the  Queen,  and  the  dynasty.        igitized  by  GoOqIc 
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system  of  militaiy  primtmciwinientos 
will  recommence.  The  most  valu- 
able boon  Prim  could  now  confer 
on  bis  applauding  countrymen 
would  be  a  self-denying  ordinance 
to  the  effect  that  no  general  officer 
should  be  deemed  qualified  for  the 
presidency  of  the  council  or  any 
other  of  the  highest  offices  of  the 
State.  But  far  from  meditating 
such  a  sacrifice,  he  has  just  pro- 
moted himself  to  the  rank  of 
marshal  by  way  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  premiership,  which  is 
understood  to  be  his  aim,  be  the 
future  form  of  government  what  it 
may.  A  dukedom  has  been  simul- 
taneously conferred  on  General 
Dulce  for  (it  is  said)  furnishing 
the  money,  the  sinews  of  war, 
which  was  foolishly  supposed  to 
come  from  Prussia,  and  on  another 
grandee  with  a  long  and  odd  name, 
who,  notwithstanding  that  title  to 
notoriety,  has  been  hitherto  so 
obscure  that  the  well  informed 
correspondent  of  the  TtTnes  never  so 
much  as  heard  of  him.  Surely  for 
a  provisional  government  so  situ- 
ated to  be  conferring  rank  or  title 
is  the  ne  ;plu8  ultra  of  absurdiiy  and 
inconsistency,  considering  that, 
whether  the  present  duumvirate  or 
triumvirate  is  to  give  place  to  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic  is  con- 
fessedly an  open  question.  Besides, 
how  were  they  to  deal  with  the 
claims  or  demands  of  their  partisans 
afler  thus  recognising  their  own  ? 

Prudent  people,  placed  in  a  deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  position, 
would  consider  what  bBfell  others 
in  a  similar  or  analogous  one.  The 
provisional  government  of  Paris  in 
1848,  elected  or  self-elected  much 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  existing 
one  of  Madrid,  was  much  better 
obeyed  and  could  give  better  proofs 
of  national  acceptance.  All  the 
established  authorities,  all  the  great 
towns  with  their  municipalities,  all 
the  corporate  or  representative 
bodies,  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Mediterranean,  hurried  to  give  in 
their  adhesion  and  offer  their  con- 


gratulations. Lamartine,  who  held 
the  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs,  was 
exercising  a  marked  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  Ledru- 
RoUin  (Minister  of  the  Interior), 
with  his  commissaries,  was  appa- 
rently crushing  out  or  silencing 
all  semblance  of  resistance  to  Iiis 
sway.  The  National  Assemblj 
met:  the  ancient  parties,  as  tbej 
were  called,  reappeared  as  by  the 
wave  of  a  magician's  wand;  a 
clean  sweep  was  made  of  Messrs. 
Lamartine,  Ledru-Rollin,  Louis 
Blanc  &  Co. ;  and  the  reacidonary 
spirit,  then  set  in  motion,  soon 
hurried  the  people,  who  were  sup- 
posed ripe  for  a  red  republic,  over 
the  flowery  path  of  universal  suf- 
frage to  despotism. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  Spanish 
people,  especially  the  landed  pro- 
prietors and  the  peasantry,  will  be 
more  enlightened,  more  awake  to 
the  blessings  of  political  Uberty, 
than  the  French?  They  haye 
personal  liberty  already,  at  all 
events  as  much  of  it  as  th^ 
want.  They  like  absolute  monarchs, 
who  do  not  tax  them  or  interfere 
with  their  local  privileges;  they 
like  priests,  who  favour  their  beset- 
ting sins ;  they  do  not  like  agitators 
who  trouble  them  about  govern- 
ment, and  they  do  not  like  school- 
masters. Such  is  the  main  body  of 
voters  who  are  expected  to  adopt  or 
confirm  all  the  wild  decrees  or 
wilder  schemes  of  the  competing 
bidders  for  popularity  at  Madrid; 
a  capital,  by  the  way,  which,  unlike 
Paris,  has  no  bonds  of  sympathy, 
and  no  common  interest  beyond  the 
vague  one  in  good  government, 
with  the  provinces.  An  nn«fcsy 
consciousness  of  coming  disappoint- 
ment or  danger  clearly  led  to  the 
declaration  of  the  central  jnnta 
which  was  promulgated  on  Octo- 
ber 18: 

Whereas,  the  form  of  goveniment  is  one 
of  the  questions  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  good  organisation  of  the  State,  which 
is  all  the  more  solid  and  respected  the 
more  completely  it  is  the  expregsion  of  the 
national  will :  o 
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Wheieas,  the  decision  as  to  the  form  of 
government  should  be  amply  discussed,  and 
a  pUhiscitum  without  previous  ripe  delibe- 
ration would  not  be  the  expression  of  the 
reasoning  will  of  the  nation : 

Whereas,  the  vote  of  a  plebi$citum,  before 
^e  judgment  of  the  electors  has  been  en- 
lightened by  numerous  discussions  in  public 
and  by  the  journals,  would  not  be  the  con- 
scientious expression  of  the  national  sove- 
reignty: 

Whereas,  considering  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  the  revolution,  the  people 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  enlighten- 
inff  their  conscience  as  to  the  most  appro- 
priate form  of  government,  or  judging 
exactly  what  person  should  be  proposed  to 
fill  the  highest  post  in  the  State : 

And  whereas,  important  as  it  is  to  hasten 
the  meeting  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  in 
order  to  escape  from  a  provisional  state  of 
things,  full  of  peril  for  the  revolution,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  other  interests  of  the 
country,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  the 
suf&agcs  of  the  people  should  be  en- 
lightened in  order  to  be  free — a  thing  im- 
possible if  the  electors  are  called  upon  at  a 
brief  notice  to  decide  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  designate  the  future  head  of  the 
State,  inasmuch  as  they  would  give  way  to 
unreflecting  sympathies,  or  obey  pressure 
from  abroad,  instead  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment. 

The  Junta  proposes  to  the  Provisional 
Oovemment  to  declare  that,  in  conformity 
with  the  progranmie  agreed  to  at  Cadiz, 
and  proclaimed  throughout  the  provinces, 
it  belongs  solely  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly to  decide  the  question  of  the  future 
form  of  government ;  not  that,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  any  intention  of  ignoring  the 
right  of  eveiT  Spaniard,  even  including  the 
public  functionary,  to  express  his  opinion, 
or  manifest  his  personal  sympathies. 

But  how  is  a  people  not  mncli  in 
the  habit  of  reading  newspapers, 
and  indeed  for  the  most  part  not 
able  to  read  at  all,  to  be  rendered 
<»pable  of  giving  a  sonnd  opinion 
on  the  form  of  government  best 
adapted  to  Spain  ?  When  the  Saltan 
returned  to  Turkey  after  his  memo- 
rable visit  to  England,  he  called 
together  his  trusted  counsellors,  and 
intimated  his  sovereign  will  that 
they  should  forthwith  produce  du- 
plicates of  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions that  had  most  impressed  him 
■mth  a  sense  of  utility  on  his  tour. 
He  especially  insisted  on  a  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  a  chamber  of  beys 
and  pachas  with  a  bench  of  mufUs, 


and  he  was  understood  to  intimate 
a  wish  for  a  Bright,  a  Lowe,  a 
Gladstone,  a  Disraeli,  and  a  Times, 
Ho  was  hardly  more  unreason- 
able in  his  impatience  than  the 
advanced  Liberals,  the  aspiring 
youth  of  Madrid,  when,  in  the  early 
turmoil  of  the  revolution,  they  pro- 
posed to  set  about  educating  the 
people,  who,  for  want  of  knowing 
better,  were  then  clamouring  in  the 
streets.  A  leading  article  in  the 
Democratic  organ  of  October  14th 
runs  thus : 

We  have  learnt  and  make  public  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  that  several  young 
men  of  this  capital,  amongst  whom  are 
students  of  all  the  faculties,  have  under- 
taken with  the  most  laudable  enthusiasm 
to  communicate  instruction  to  the  people 
proportioned  to  its  capacity.  With  tnis 
object  they  have  applied  to  the  Signor 
Bector  of  the  university,  D.  Fernando 
Castro,  who,  with  the  greatest  amiability, 
has  placed  a  hall  of  the  institute  of  San 
Isidit)  at  their  disposition,  promising  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  procure  fitting  localities 
in  the  public  edifices,  so  that  in  a  few  davs 
the  people  may  ei\joy  the  greatest  of  we 
advantages  that  it  is  entitled  to  hope  from 
the  revolution.  This  protection  from  a 
person  so  respectable  as  the  new  rector  of 
the  university  has  animated  to  such  a  pitch 
the  young  men  to  whom  we  refer  that, 
overleaping  all  obstacles  to  the  realisation 
of  their  project,  thei/  think  of  beginning 
their  lectures  on  the  twentieth  of  this  month 
at  night,  being  the  hour  most  convenient  to 
the  workmen,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
compose  the  majority  of  the  audience. 

We,  with  whom  the  people  is  everything 
and  who  hope  everything  from  the  people ; 
we,  who  are  covered  with  blushes  on  con- 
templating annually  in  the  statistical  re- 
turns, demonstrated  with  the  cold  gravity 
of  figures,  this  bitter  truth :  '  The  Spanish 
people  is  one  of  the  most  ignorant  in  Europe ;' 
— ^we  find  immense  joy  at  seeing  how  the 
revolution  is  bearing  the  best  fruits  that 
we  expected  from  it,  and  how  this  brilliant 
youth,  that  in  the  days  of  tyranny  wasted 
its  time  in  frivolity,  in  these  glorious  days 
of  liberty  devotes  itself  to  its  duty  and 
attends  with  noble  disinterestedness  to  the 
paramount  necessity  of  instructing  our 
people.  Let  the  youths  to  whom  we  refer 
accept  our  most  cordial  felicitations ;  let 
Signor  Castro  also  accept  them  for  the 
patronage  that  he  vouchsafes  to  so  elevated 
a  project,  and  be  it  known  to  all  that  the 
country  will  greatfully  acknowledge  the 
immense  benefit  which  the  opening  of  public 
and  gratuitous  classes  will  confer  on  the 
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people  from  which  it  may  deriye  the  in- 
structaon  it  needs  so  much. 

The  simplicity  of  mind  and  honesty 
of  intention  manifested  by  this 
article  are  beyond  all  praise.  We 
do  not  know  what  extraordinary 
excitement  might  effect,  or  what 
nnmber  of  workpeople  might  be 
suddenly  struck  with  the  paramount 
obligation  of  qualifying  for  their 
high  function.  But  the  lower-class 
Spaniard  in  his  normal  state,  if 
invited  to  take  lessons,  would  feel 
like  the  English  coachman  who,  on 
being  told  that  he  would  be  expected 
to  attend  prayers,  hoped  iiiat  it 
would  be  considered  in  the  wages ; 
and  these  noble-minded  youths 
might  be  taken  aback  like  the  well- 
known  Irish  landlord  who,  on  pro- 
posing to  his  servants  and  labourers 
to  play  cricket,  for  which  he  had 
marked  out  a  ground,  was  asked 
how  much  they  were  to  be  paid  per 
hour. 

Olozaga,  who  refused  to  join  the 
Provisional  Government  to  which 
a  civilian  of  his  calibre  would  have 
added  confidence  and  strength,  and 
who  lingered  at  Paris  till  all  un- 
certainty was  at  an  end,  arriyed  at 
Madrid  on  the  i8th  October.  He 
would  have  had  a  triumphant  entry 
but  for  the  rain.  He  had  already 
met  Serrano  and  Topete  at  Zara- 
gossa,  and  their  speeches  on  the 
occasion  (as  described  by  the  ac- 
tive and  able  correspondent  of  the 
Times)  accurately  represent  the 
shades  of  opinion  prevalent  in  influ- 
ential quarters  touching  the  future 
form  of  government.  *  He  (Olozaga) 
said  that  he  was  at  heart  a  Bepulv- 
lican,  that  a  Republic  seemed  to  him 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  government ;  but 
that  he  looked  to  the  experiment 
twice  made  in  France,  where  that 
system  of  government  broke  down 
in  consequence  of  popular  excesses, 
and  where  it  invariably  led  to  the 
establishment  of  Imperial  despotism. 
He  was  afraid  that  Spain  was  now 
as  little  ripe  for  a  Bepublican 
Government  as  France  was  in 
1789  or  1848.    He  was,  therefore, 


in  favour  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, though  based  on  the  most 
advanced  Democratic  institutions, 
under  which  the  nation  might  be 
fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  Be- 
pubhcan  Gt)vemment  which  was  to 
be  the  aim  of  all  his  endeavours. 
Admiral  Topete  spoke  in  the  same 
sense;  he  was  himself  a  Republican, 
he  said,  and  although,  for  the  pre- 
sent, he  would  put  up  with  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  ne  took  good 
care  to  bring  up  his  son  the  waj  he 
should  go,  by  instilling  the  moat  un- 
compromising Democratic  Tna.-rifng 
into  his  young  head.  Marshal  Ser- 
rano, a  "  Liberal  of  the  eve,"  could 
not  go  BO  far  as  his  maritime  col- 
league; he  limited  himself  to  an 
expression  of  his  willingness  to 
accept  the  result  of  the  popular 
sufirage,  whatever  it  might  be.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gallant 
admiral  will  not  form  one  of  the 
deputation  commissioned  to  offer 
the  crown  to  the  future  monarch — 
at  all  events,  not  accompanied  by 
the  young  Hannibal  who  is  pledged 
to  destroy  the  monarchy;  for  his 
presence  might  suggest  uncomfort- 
able reflections  or  embarrassing  in- 
quiries. It  might  naturally  be  asked 
whether  the  Spaniards  wanted  a 
king  for  five,  ten,  or  twenty  jeeas ; 
what  sort  of  pension  would  be  settled 
on  him  when  they  had  done  with 
him ;  or  what  form  of  notice  to  quit 
he  was  to  receive. 

The  Central  Junta  insist  that  the 
question  of  monarchy  or  republie 
shall  be  put  and  decided  irrespectiye 
of  persons,  thereby  presupposing 
a  capacity  for  abstract  reasoning 
which,  we  fear,  does  not  abound  in 
countries  more  advanced  than  Spain. 
Few  Spaniards  will  vote  in  €be 
plebiscite  for  either  form  without 
a  thought  or  speculation  as  to  who, 
in  the  given  alternative,  is  to  be  the 
first  president  or  king.  This  ques- 
tion is  discussed  in  sdl  its  bearings 
by  Signor  R.  Molina,  in  La  Nadmr 
and  his  article  has  been  reprinted 
by  La  Discusion.  He  is  opposed  to 
a  republic,  mainly  on  two  grounds: 
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that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with 
Spanish  institutions,  castoms,  or 
modes  of  thought;  and  that  it 
would  be  the  fertile  source  of  dis- 
trust abroad.  But  there  is  a  third 
ground — ^the  number  of  qualified 
competitors  for  the  presidency : 

We  have  seTeral  who  by  their  fbnner 
merits,  and  by  the  services  they  have  ren- 
dered in  initiating  and  guiding  the  revolu- 
tion, unite  undeniable  titles,  and  possibly  the 
evil  is  in  there  being  so  many  of  them.  Es- 
partero,  by  his  wide  tradition,  his  honoured 
fame,  his  respectability  in  the  estimate 
of  all  parties  and  foreign  governments; 
Olozaga,  as  the  intelligence  Siat  has  con- 
ceived, propagated,  and  prepared  the  advent 
of  the  revolution ;  Serrano,  as  the  victorious 
military  chief  that  has  decided  it,  and  the 
gallant  man  who  commands  the  sympathy 
of  all  the  cultivated  classes ;  Prim  as  the 
popular  hero,  the  commander  whose  ilan 
and  whose  great  sacrifices  have  made  him 
adored  by  the  people ;  Bivero,  as  the  re- 
cognised chief  of  the  acting  republican 
party ;  and  Topete  as  hope,  as  the  new  man 
who  has  surged  up  from  this  revolution 
giving  a  great  idea  of  his  valour  and  his 
character.  All  these  men  could  worthily 
fill  the  presidency  of  the  republic.  If  their 
different  qualities  were  united  in  one,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  doubt ;  if  out  of  these 
six  there  remained  but  one,  the  question 
would  be  settled ;  but  there  are  six.  Will 
they  all  have  the  abnegation,  patriotism, 
and  public  virtue  to  be  completely  subor- 
dinate to  one,  when,  be  the  result  of  the 
election  what  it  may,  the  estimate  formed 
by  each  of  his  own  daims  will  be  the  same? 

Will  not  a  similar  difficulty  arise 
when  the  new  monarch  shall  be 
required  to  name  his  President  of 
the  Council  and  his  cabinet  ?  Will 
the  Duke- General  or  the  bran  new 
Marshal  submit  to  be  set  aside  for 
a  civilian  ?  Will  the  wholesome 
constitutional  rule,  '  Cedant  arma 
togsB,'  be  carried  out  ?  But  let  us 
see  what  the  same  writer,  a  repre- 
sentative pen,  has  to  say  on  the 
respective  merits  or  qualifications 
of  the  foreign  candidates  for  the 
throne,  who  without  their  consent 
and  possibly  much  to  their  annoy- 
ance, have  been  so  liberally  discussed. 
He  rather  gives  the  preference  to 
King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  but 
ioreseeing  obstacles  which  are  likely 
to  prove   insurmountable,  he  pro- 
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ceeds  to  discuss  another  candidate 
in  terms  which  we  translate  as  a 
specimen  of  the  familiarity  with 
English  matters  in  which  Spanish 
journalists  rejoice : 

Kexttothis  candidature  another  presents 
itself,  also  highly  acceptable  amongst  the 
princes  of  Europe,  which  has  made  manv 

5roselytes  from  the  moment  it  was  started, 
'his  candidature  is  tliat  of  the  Buke  of 
Edinburgh,  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  to 
the  British  Crown.  On  this  prince's  beine 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  we  should 
naturally  recover  Gibraltar,  which  is  no 
small  point  of  honour  and  interest,  and 
haply  Malta  into  the  bargain.  Our  war- 
marine  would  be  signally  augmented  on 
the  entry  into  the  port  of  Csdiz  to  take 
possession  of  the  Crown  of  Spain;  and 
English  money  would  circulate  abundantly 
throughout  our  country  in  every  form  to 
fructify  the  different  veins  of  production. 
So  that  Spain  and  England  would  be  the 
two  first  maritime  powers  in  the  world; 
they  would  be  united  in  the  closest  and 
most  cordial  alliance.  We  should  assume 
the  first  place  amongst  European  powers, 
and,  as  no  one  can  gainsay,  to  the  great 
advancement  of  our  influence  and  our  in- 
terests. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  amongst 
the  advantages  of  this  candidature  that  of 
having  on  the  throne  a  prince  of  the  most 
virtuous  family ;  no  despicable  advantage, 
since  in  Spain  we  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  adage :  Ad  exempla  regum 
[sic]  oomponiiur  orbis.  The  inconveniences 
of  this  candidature  are  those  common  to  all 
the  other  foreign  ones,  and  especially  those 
of  religion,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  being, 
as  may  be  supposed,  Protestant. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain 
degree  of  awkwardness  or  incon- 
venience in  asking  a  monarch  elect 
to  begin  by  an  interested  and  cal- 
culated act  of  apostasy,  though  the 
example  was  set  by  that  pattern  of 
popular  sovereigns,  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
most  young  princes,  subjected  to 
such  a  test,  would  exclaim  with  the 
heroine  in  Lalla  Boohh : 

Thou  for  my  sake  at  Alla's  shrine, 
And  I  at  any  God's  for  thine. 

*  On  revient  toujours  k  ses  pre- 
miers amours.'  What  if  they  should 
be  compelled  to  take  a  Bourbon 
after  all?    K  they  cannot  put  up 
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with  the  Montpensiers,  as  too  much 
committed  to  a  party,  there  is  the 
most  accomplished  scion  of  any 
royal  honse  in  Eorope,  the  Duo 
d' Aumale.  K  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  devote  himself  to  what  might 
turn  out  a  bootless  and  thank- 
less task,  there  is  no  candidate 
that  would  bear  a  momentary  com- 
parison with  him  for  all  the  qua- 
lities, civil  and  mihtary,  mental 
and  bodily,  which  would  best  be- 
come a  constitutional  king.  We 
learn  from  M.  Guizot  that,  when 
the  famous  Spanish  marriages  were 
first  mooted,  the  Due  d*Aumale 
was  the  intended  husband  of  Queen 
Isabella.  Is  he  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  escape  ?  or  was  it  on  the 
cards  that  a  worthy  partner  of  her 
throne  might  have  prevented  all 
the  misery  and  inmioraUty,  public 
and  private,  that  have  resulted 
from  her  being  mated,  for  the  most 
mistaken  and  unjustifiable  of  politi- 
cal ends,  with  an  unworthy  one  ? 

Until  we  see  what  has  come,  or 
is  likely  to  come,  of  the  plebiscite, 
we  must  be  pardoned  for  not  back- 
ing the  self-laudations  of  which  the 
Spaniards  are  so  lavish  through  their 
orators  and  their  press,  or  the  con- 
gratulations with  which  they  are 
hailed  abroad.  The  likelihood  of 
getting  the  nation  at  large  to  move 
legally  and  formally,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Juntet,  in  a  capi- 
tal numbering  nearly  300,000  in- 
habitants, had  more  than  2,000 
votes.  In  our  former  article,  we  in- 
stanced a  district  containing  eighty- 
three  electors,  of  whom  only  three 
(the  priest  and  two  employes)  could 
be  induced  to  vote  at  the  (then)  last 
election  for  a  deputy.  Their  ab- 
sence was  caused  by  pure  indiffer- 
ence, and  this  instance  was  less  the 
exception  than  the  rule.  Unless  it 
is  supposed  that  decrees  against  re- 
ligious orders  and  Jesuits  can  at 
once  eradicate  the  ingrained  faith 
and  stereotyped  habits  of  the  people, 
+hey  will  vote  in  the  provinces  as 
priests  tell  them — ^i.e.  for  abso- 


lute monarchy  and  the  Church.  And 
who,  again,  tiiat  knows  anything  of 
Spain,  can  suppose  that  any  scheme 
of  secular  education  can  be  prac- 
tically carried  out  ?  The  bulk  of 
the  population  will  be  taught  bj 
their  spiritual  masters  or  refiue  to 
be  taught  at  all.  The  snake  has 
been  scotched,  not  killed ;  and  this 
is  not  the  first  time  that  it  has 
been  scotched  without  destroying  its 
vitality.  The  very  Jesuits  may  re- 
turn  when  the  storm  has  blown 
over,  as  they  have  returned  again 
and  again  after  being  banished  and 
proscribed. 

The  tone  and  language  of  the 
improvised  rulers  and  their  organs 
have  hitherto  been  unimpeachable. 
Their  views  are  broad,  indeed  much 
too  broad,  and  they  are  so  generous 
that  they  have  unluckily  forgotten  to 
be  just.  The  permanent  staff  of  the 
public  offices,  down  to  the  derb 
whose  duties  are  purely  mechanical, 
have  been  displaced,  with  the  most 
indecent  haste,  to  make  room  for 
partisans,  who,  of  course,  are  utterlf 
inefficient  for  the  work.  Following 
the  bad  example  of  the  French  AV 
Uonal  in  the  Revolution  of  July,  the 
first  care  of  the  conductors  of  the 
IberiOy  the  Progresista  organ,  was 
to  provide  places  for  almost  evciy 
one  connected  with  that  print,  by 
way  of  instant  reward  for  the  ser- 
vices they  claimed  to  have  rendered 
to  the  cause. 

The  waiters  on  providence  will 
always  constitute  the  majority  of 
any  given  community ;  and  on  the 
morrow  of  a  revolution  it  can 
seldom  be  wise  to  institute  a  nice 
scrutiny  into  the  motives  or  ser- 
vices of  those  who,  whether  fisivoor- 
able  to  it  or  not,  are  ready  to  accept 
it  as  an  accomplished  fact  Yet 
the  moment  some  lukewarm  ad- 
herents or  converts  of  yesterday 
ventured  to  raise  their  heads  at 
Madrid,  they  were  hooted  down. 
A  leading  article  in  Las  Novedadef 
of  October  19,  is  headed  Akat  fo 
Farsa  (Back,  or  Down  with,  the 
Farce),  in  which  the  new-comers, 
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who  (it  was  feared)  might  claim  a 
share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  were 
treated  as  comedians  of  the  lowest 
orders: 

The  completion  of  the  reTolution,  the 
preeeryatioii  of  our  conqueets,  imperatiTelj 
requires  that  we  should  not  treat  with  these 
mean-spirited   and    low-souled   men   who 
never  thought  of  preferring  the  integrity  of 
the  principles  of  a  party  to  the  least  of 
their  personal  interests,   to  the  smallest 
satisfaction  of  their  vanity — 
The  Black  Flag  for  Them ! 
The  Flag  of  Justice  for  All  I 
The  Flag  of  Equity  for  Ourselves. 

The  marked  distinction  here 
drawn  between  justice  and  equity 
is  significant  and  will  hardly  be 
understood  out  of  Spain. 

This  selfish  system,  by  creating  a 
strong  reactionary  interest,  destroys 
all  hope  of  permanence.  With  what 
face  can  men  who  are  providing  for 
their  &ction  and  proscribing  all 
others  in  this  &shion,  appeal  to 
public  principles  ?  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  amidst  high-sounding 
appeals  to  patriotism,  philanthropy, 
and  Spanish  honour,  not  one  syllable 
has  been  whispered  about  the  only 
method  by  which  Spanish  honour 
can  be  upheld  beyond  the  fix)ntier, 
namely,  by  national  faith,  by  the 
honest  fulfilment  of  Spanish  obli- 
gations. Instead  of  measures  to 
restore  credit,  its  restoration  has 
been  indefinitely  postponed,  if  not 
rendered  wholly  impracticable,  by 
the  repeal  of  taxes  which  no  popu- 
larity-seeking government  will  ever 
venture  to  restore  or  productively 
replace. 

Few,  we  repeat,  can  speculate 
hopefully  on  any  change  of  dynasty 
or  ministry,  men  or  measures,  in  a 
country  where  bigotry  has  lost 
nothing  by  the  dismantling  of  |its 
strongholds,  and  liberty  has  gained 
nothing  by  the  full  and  frequent  re- 
cognition of  its  rights.  The  oldest, 
tritest,  and  truest  of  adages  is 
eternally  recurring  when  we  speak 
of  Spain  :  '  Quid  leges  sine  moribus 
vansB  proficiunt  ?  *  Will  any  fresh 
ban  against  the  religous  orders  or 
tho  priesthood,  or  any  new-fangled 


restrictions  on  arbitrary  power, 
prove  more  effective  than  the  old  ? 
Spain  is  a  hundred  years  behind 
Italy  in  toleration.  When  a  burying 
ground  was  grudgingly  conceded  to 
the  English  at  Madrid,  it  was  in  the 
spirit  which  animated  a  Pope  of  the 
last  century  who,  on  being  told  that 
the  Protestant  residents  of  Rome 
wished  to  repose  in  consecrated 
ground,  made  answer  that  the  ut- 
most he  could  do  for  them  was  to 
curse  an  allotment  so  that  they 
might  lie  in  desecrated  ground.  The 
Pyrenees  once  passed,  all  dissidents 
from  the  In^ftUible  Church  are  con- 
temptuously confounded  in  one  term 
of  reproach,  Judios;  and  should  any 
of  them  get  leave  to  open  a  public 
place  of  worship,  protected  or  not 
protected  by  treaties,  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  hear  mut- 
tered as  they  repair  to  it  remarks 
like  that  of  the  French  sentinel 
when  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
stream  of  persons  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  English 
chapel  at  Paris:  'Ce  sont  ces  co- 
quins  d' Anglais  qui  vont  k  leur 
sacr^e  messe.' 

It  is  the  daily  discomfort  and 
annoyance  of  living  amongst  a 
priest-ridden  race,  rather  than  posi- 
tive persecation,  that  has  hitherto 
prevented  English  commerce  and 
enterprise  from  penetrating  fiur  or 
taking  root  in  Spain,  and  this  is 
an  obstacle  which  no  decree  of  a 
Madrid  Junta,  a  Provisional  Go- 
vernment, or  even  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  can  remove.  In  the  Cir- 
cular addressed  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Signer  de  Loren- 
zana,  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of 
Spain,  the  subject  of  religion  is 
handled  with  extreme  caution,  and 
Europe  is  simply  assured,  with  an 
abundance  of  limitations  and  quali- 
fications, that  Spain  does  not  wish 
to  lag  behind  the  religious  move- 
ment of  the  world.  Beyond  a 
limited  circle,  Spanish  bigotry 
overspreads  and  blights  all  be- 
neath its  shade,  like  the  upas 
tree ;  but  even  if  it  could  be  shaken 
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off  by  a  strong  effort,  we  shonld 
hesitate  to  proolaim  with  the  lead- 
ing journals  of  Madrid,  that  an  en- 
ti^ly  new  order  of  things  has  been 
inaugurated ;  that  Spain  is  about  to 
assume  her  former  and  rightful 
rank  amongst  nations ;  to  be  as 
prosperous  at  home,  and  honoured 
or  feared  abroad,  as  when  she  sent 
forth  her  invincible  Armada^  or 
when,  as  Spain  with  the  Indies,  she 
gave  utterance  to  the  proud  boast 
since  appropriated  bj  Ghreat  Britain, 
that  the  sun  never  set  upon  her 
flag. 

Does  a  magmflcent  past  involve 
or  portend  an  equally  magnificent 
future?  Greece  and  Eome,  the 
Venetian  and  Dutch  republics,  are 
the  reply.  If  the  men  who  made 
Spain  great  could  be  suddenly  re* 
called  to  life  in  this  emergency, 
the  times  would  be  found  out  of 
joint  for  a  repetition  of  their 
achievements.  There  are  no  New 
Worlds  to  conquer  or  plunder  when 
they  are  conquered.  Her  wealth, 
when  she  was  wealthy,  was  im- 
ported, not  home-made  or  home- 
grown. Her  fame,  when  she  be- 
came famous,  rested  on  a  union  of 
faith,  genius,  and  heroism,  for 
which  she  is  no  longer  a  congenial 
soil,  and  which  no  effort  of  legisla- 
tion can  reproduce.  Her  revival, 
if  she  revives,  must  be  by  the  arts  of 
peace,  which  she  has  never  culti- 
vated with  success;  by  industry, 
regularity,  and  scrupulous  honesty 
in  matters  of  business.  The  old 
Castilian  virtues,  linked  with  pride 
and  poverty,  are  out  of  date.  'The 
age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of 
economists  and  calculators  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  glory  of  Europe  is 
extinguished  for  ever.'  For  Europe 
read  Spain,  and  this  famous  burst  of 


Burke's  may  be  accepted  like  an  nn- 
adomed  truth.  Economy  and  cal- 
culation are  not  h)9r  forte,  and  it  is  - 
precisely  because  we  live  in  an  age 
of  economists  and  calculators,  when 
the  characters  of  nations  areweighed 
and  settled  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  Bourse,  that  her  gloiy  has 
declined  with  her  declining  credit. 
There  is  a  story,  which  the 
Spaniards  themselves  are  fond  of 
telling,  that  when  Ferdinand  IIL, 
after  his  death  at  Seville,  which  he 
had  conquered  from  the  Moore, 
was  brought  into  commnnion  witii 
St.  Jago,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain, 
he  proceeded  to  ask  boons  for  her. 
*  Fme  climate.'  Granted.  *  Fertik 
soil,  com,  wine,  oil,  Ac.'  Qrantei 
'Brave  sons  and  beautifnl  daugh- 
ters.* Granted.  '  Gk>od  govern- 
ment.' '  No,  no,  no !  three  times, 
nine  times,  No!'  exclaimed  the 
saint,  losing  all  patience  (as  saints 
are  apt  to  do)  at  the  monstrosity  of 
the  demand:  'Give  Spain  good 
government,  and  every  one  of  the 
angels  would  leave  heaven  to  live 
in  it ! '  The  curious  and  depressing 
circumstance  is  that  the  Spanii^ds 
should  dwell  complacently  npon  this 
feature  of  their  national  character, 
as  if  good  government  was  not  the 
best,  file  sole,  security  for  every  other 
good.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  vis  inerUm  can  be  overcome  hy 
any  amount  of  pressure  or  stimu- 
lant that  the  leaders  of  the  present 
movement  can  bring  to  bear.  They 
are  working  well  together  so  &r. 
Their  personal  ambition  has  been 
kept  under.  Their  intentions  seem 
good ;  and  it  will  be  their  mi8fo^ 
tune  not  their  £%ult,  should  the 
State  machine  run  back  into  the  old 
groove  despite  of  them. 
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THE  IRISH  CHURCH  JN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY, 


THE  works  we  have  prefixed  to 
this  article  differ  widely  in  com- 
parative importance,  bnt  we  shall 
notice  them  together,  as  they  have 
mnch  in  common.  Dr.  Biudy,  as 
onr  readers  may  be  aware,  is  a 
clergyman  of  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment, who,  being  fond  of  historical 
studies,  applied  himself,  a  short  time 
ago,  to  examining  the  grounds  of 
the  well-known  position  —  consi- 
dered by  most  Irish  divines  as  pla- 
cing their  Church  beyond  the  reach 
of  attack — ^that  the  Irish  episcopate, 
in  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth,  don- 
formed  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  and  consequently,  in 
accordance  with  a  theory  less  ra- 
tional possibly  than  theological, 
that  the  whole  Church  of  Ireland, 
including  the  laity,  became,  in  con- 
struction of  law,  Protestant  before 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  result  of  Dr.  Brady's  enquiry 
was  to  scatter  to  the  winds  the 
flimsy  fallacies  by  which  this  para- 
dox was  long  upheld ;  and  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1866  he 
proved  conclusively  that  the  infer- 


ences drawn  from  the  alleged  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Irish  bishops  of  the 
royal  supremacy,  and  their  supposed 
presence  in  the  House  of  Peers  on 
different  occasions,  are  not  only 
utterly  illogical,  but  have  a  very 
unstable  basis  in  fact ;  that  a  great 
number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the 
bishops  remained  in  communion 
with  Rome,  and  actually  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope,  down  to  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  that 
there  is  not  a  pretence  for  the  con- 
venient fiction  by  which  the  Irish 
Establishment  is  made  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  people  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Truth  in  Ireland  being  usually 
sacrificed  to  party,  this  discovery 
brought  down  upon  Dr.  Brady  a 
vast  amount  of  ecclesiastical  cla- 
mour ;  and  through  this,  probably, 
he  has  been  led  to  investigate  the 
subject  in  a  wider  field,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  from  authentic 
sources  what  was  the  character  of 
the  Irish  Church  in  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  what 
its  relations  with  the  State  and  the 


*  State  Papers  concerning  the  Irish  Church  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Edited  by 
W.  Maziere  Brady,  D.D.     London,  1868. 

Calendar  of  the  Carew  M 88.^  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  1515- 
1588.     Edited  by  J.  G.  Brewer  and  Wm.  BuUen,  Esqrs.    London,  1868. 
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nation.  For  this  purpose  he  has 
had  recourse  to  some  of  the  original 
and  contemporaneous  documents  on 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  now  being 
disinterred  from  our  public  archives 
in  immense  profusion ;  and  we  see 
the  collected  fruit  of  his  researches 
in  the  unpretending  yolume  before 
us.  Composed  wholly  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  statesmen  in  Eng- 
land during  the  period,  of  minutes 
from  the  council  in  Dublin,  and  of 
letters  and  memoranda  of  deputies 
and  of  Irish  bishops  and  their  de- 
pendents, it  forms  a  perfectly  genuine 
record ;  and  It  thiows  a  clear  and 
undistorted  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  Establishment,  on  its 
nature,  tendencies,  and  general  in- 
fluence, and  on  the  esteem  in  which 
it  was  held,  at  the  most  critical 
point  in  its  history.  This  volume, 
therefore,  vdll  repay  perusal  at  the 
present  juncture,  when  the  Irish 
Church  is  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tion of  the  time  ;  and  we  can  only 
regret  that  it  is  so  small  in  size, 
that,  necessarily,  it  is  altogether  im- 
perfect. We  may  add  here  that  it 
corroborates  incidentally  what  its 
compiler  had  laid  down  before  as  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Irish  episco- 
pate ;  but  happily  it  discloses  what 
is  more  valuable  than  this  anti- 
quated case  of  spiritual  technicality. 
The  second  publication  we  have 
referred  to  is  the  Calendar  of  the 
Careio  Papers^  abstracted  from  the 
original  documents  by  the  direction 
cf  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
edited  by  Messrs.  Brewer  andBullen. 
Sir  George  Carew,  as  our  readers 
may  know,  was  one  of  those  daring 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  subjugation  and 
government  of  Ireland  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth  ;  and  having  been  one 
of  the  lieutenants  of  Mountjoy,  and 
president  of  Munster  in  difficult 
times,  became  head  of  the  celebrated 
commission  for  the  settlement  and 
plantation  of  Ulster,  and  lived  into 
the   reign   of   Charles    I.,   having 


served  three  sovereigns  with  high 
distinction.  This  r^narkabk  man 
made  a  large  collection  of  papen 
relating  to  Irish  affairs  ;  and  these 
MSS.,  which  fill  forty-three  vohunes 
in  the  library  at  liimbeth  and  the 
Bodleian,  are  among  the  most  im^ 
portant  materials  of  Irish  history  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  (^ 
lendar  the  greater  pajrt  of  this  mass 
has  been  condensed  into  twovolmnes 
resembling  the  usual  State -piper 
calendars;  and  an  attentive  reader 
can  gather  fr^m  it  a  full,  and  oftes 
a  graphic,  account  of  most  of  ^ 
events  that  occurred  in  Ireland  be- 
tween 1 51 5  and  1588,  and  of  ihf 
opinions,  firom  an  English  pointed 
view,  of  contemporary  soldiers  ari 
statesmen  upon  them.  This  work, 
in  short,  gives  us  the  main  featam 
of  that  long  drama  of  pohcy  »d 
conquest  which,  with  many  stnoge 
vicissitudes  and  revolutions,  id 
with  numberless  deeds  of  Ytikm 
and  crime,  ended  in  the  overtkot 
of  the  Celt  by  the  Saxon,  and  tk 
ascendency  of  the  English  monsickj 
over  barbarous  feudaliBm  and  sept 
anarchy ;  at  least,  as  all  this  ap- 
peared to  the  eyes  of  some  of  tfc 
actors  on  the  winning  side,  of  soik 
who  directed  the  councils  of  the 
Pale,  or  followed  the  standards  <^ 
Bellingham  or  Sussex.  Our  limits, 
however,  forbid  us  to  attempt  to 
enter  upon  the  whole  of  this  sob- 
ject ;  so  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  those  parts  of  the  Cale^idar  whiris 
relate  merely  to  ecclesiastical  mat^ 
ters — to  the  Church  in  Ireland  id 
kindred  topics;  and  in  fiact,  shal 
treat  the  more  important  work  t& 
a  supplement  only  of  Dr.  Brady  j 
volume. 

In  considering  this  subject  we 
should  bear  in  mind  what  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland  was  at  tie 
period  just  before  the  Reformatiot 
Dr.  Brady's  volume  tells  us  nothiiii' 
of  this — an  omission,  we  think,  to  bt 
regretted,  for  it  is  hard  to  compre- 
hend the  historical  position  and  real 
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character  of  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment, without  having  a  distinct  no- 
tion of  the  order  of  things  out  of 
ivhich  it  arose.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Church 
in  Ireland  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
an  image  of  the  divisions  of  race  in- 
veterately  rooted  in  the  nation ;  and 
it  reflected  faithfully  the  disordered 
condition  and  barbarism  of  the  so- 
ciety around  it.  Although  associ- 
ated by  a  common  creed,  and  nomi- 
nally, and  in  law  one,  two  Churches 
practically  existed  in  Ireland — ^the 
one,  that  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Pale, 
representing  the  ascendency  of  the 
old  colonists  who  had  overrun  and 
subdued  the  island,  the  other  that 
of  the  Celtic  clans,  embodying 
the  traditions  and  sentiments  of 
a  half-conquered  and  half-savage 
people.  The  Church  of  the  Pale, 
like  the  colonists  themselves,  had 
settlements  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try; but  it  was  in  no  sense  a  na- 
tional growth ;  sustained  by  England 
and  the  EngUsh  interest,  it  was  the 
ecclesiastical  counterpart  of  foreign 
domination.  The  prelates  of  tMs 
Church  were  always  Enghshmen ; 
they  were  the  spiritual  warders  of 
the  Pale  and  of  a  large  undefinable 
territory  beyond  it;  they  usually 
had  a  seat  at  the  council  in  Dubhn; 
they  often  mustered  their  depend- 
ants  and  tenants  in  hostings  against 
the  Irish  enemy.  The  clergy,  too, 
of  the  Church  of  the  Pale  were  for 
the  most  part  of  English  descent, 
and  one  in  mind  with  their  ecclesias- 
tical heads ;  and  spread  over  many 
parts  of  the  coun,t^,  and  generally 
monopolising  dignities  and  bene- 
fices, they  were  a  visible  expression 
of  the  supremacy  of  race,  and  of  the 
continuing  effects  of  conquest.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Church  of  the 
clans  was  the  descendant  of  the 
old  Church  of  Ireland,  supplanted 
by  the  Norman  invasion ;  it  main- 
tained a  hold  over  the  vast  region 
still  occupied  by  the  Celtic  c&efs 
and  by  many   of  the  'degenerate 


English '  nobles ;  it  claimed  the  al- 
legiance of  all  within  these  limits ; 
and,  as  far  as  such  an  idea  was  pos- 
sible, it  represented,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  declining  cause  of  Irish 
nationality.  The  bishops  of  this 
Church  were,  as  a  rule.  Irishmen  ; 
they  were  despised  by  their  lordly 
brethren  of  the  Pale ;  they  formed 
an  episcopate  really  distinct ;  their 
sympathies  were  always  hostile  to 
the  Saxon;  and  they  sometimes 
joined  in  the  wild  rebellions  or  con- 
spiracies of  the  chiefs  of  the  Irishry. 
The  clergy  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter; they  participated  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  native  race  from  which 
they,  to  a  man,  sprang ;  and,  always 
poor  and  contemned  as  Irishmen, 
they  had  little  in  common  with  the 
priests  of  the  Pale,  known  to  them 
by  the  name  of  *  the  English  synod.' 
This  state  of  things  was  ill  calcu- 
lated to  promote  religion  or  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church.  The  Church 
of  the  Pale,  cut  off  from  the  people, 
became  the  creature  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  colonists;  it  was  a 
harsh  and  intolerant  spiritual  gar- 
rison ;  it  was  overrun  with  flagrant 
abuses,  and  disgraced  by  simony, 
vice,  and  covetousness.  The  arro- 
gance of  its  prelates,  the  ignorance 
of  its  ecclesiastics,  its  conquering 
spirit,  its  coarse  Erastianism,  its 
dependence  upon  the  ereat  lords  of 
the  Pale,  its  want  of  charity  and  of 
Christian  virtues,  had  been  de- 
scribed by  more  than  one  writer; 
and  its  moral  weakness  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  its  high  es- 
tate and  temporal  grandeur.  As  for 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  the  Church  of 
the  Celts  was  barbarous  and  illite- 
rate in  the  highest  degree ;  its  clergy 
resembled  their  congregations,  and 
if  it  was  devoted  to  Rome,  it  sanc- 
tioned the  lawlessness,  violence,  and 
anarchy  of  the  wild  races  that  com- 
posed its  flocks.  If  we  may  believe 
a  contemporary  witness,  it  was  not 
by  the  priesthood  of  either  Church, 
but  by  poor  friars  and  other  regu- 
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lars,  that  Christianity  was,  to  any  ex- 
tent, maintained  in  Ireland  during 
this  period : 

Some  sayeth  that  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  and  clergy  is  much  cause  of  all  the 
misorder  of  the  laiid ;  for  there  is  no  arch- 
bishop ne  bishop,  abbot  ne  firiar,  parson  ne 
vicar,  nor  any  other  person  of  the  Church, 
high  OP  low,  great  or  small,  English  or 
Irish,  that  useth  to  preach  the  Word  of  God, 
saving  the  poor  friar  beggars ;  and  when 
the  Word  of  God  do  cease  there  can  be  no 
grace;  and  without  the  special  grace  of 
God  this  land  may  never  be  formed.  And 
by  preaching  and  teaching  of  prelates  of 
the  Church,  and  by  prayer  and  orison  of 
devout  persons  of  the  same,  God  useth 
alway  to  grant  his  abundant  ^ace ;  ergo, 
the  Church  not  using  the  premises  is  much 
cause  of  all  the  said  misorder  of  this  land. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
Holy  See  had  not  been  a  beneficent 
influence,  at  least  within  the  Church 
of  the  Pale.  In  contempt  of  the 
Statutes  of  Provisors,  incompetent, 
worthless,  and  profligate  men  had 
been  raised  by  the  Pope,  in  many 
instances,  to  high  places  in  the  Irish 
Church,  and  the  Church  buildings 
were  often  neglected  and  ruinous. 
This  report  of  Ossory,  in  1534,  is 
probably  in  some  degree  exagge- 
rated ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
is  true  in  the  main: 

The  Bishop  of  Home's  permissions  and 
usurped  jurisdiction  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  desolation  and  decay  of  Ire- 
land. By  the  abominable  abuse  whereof 
the  cathedral  churches  in  monasteries, 
parish  churches,  and  aU  other,  regular  and 
secular,  for  the  most  part  in  effect  through 
the  land,  have  been  in  utter  ruin  and  de- 
stroyed :  for  the  said  Bishop  of  Home  com- 
monly hath  preferred  by  his  permissions  to 
the  administration  and  governance  of  them ; 
not  only  vile  and  vicious  persons,  unlearned, 
being  murderers,  thieves,  and  of  other  de- 
testable disposition,  as  light  men  of  war, 
who,  for  their  unjust  maintenance  therein, 
for  some  time  expel  the  rightful  incumbents, 
and  other  seasons  by  force  of  secular  power 
put  the  true  patrons  from  their  patronage. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  the  Irish 
dersy  were  as  deeply  tainted  as  the 
English  were  with  gross  sensuality. 


Nor  is  it  clear  what  ihe  average 
state  of  morality  in  Ireland  was  1^ 
this  time ;  though,  if  we  may  credit 
some  reports,  the  sottishness  and 
unchastity  of  the  Celtic  septs  were 
viewed  with  disgust  by  the  settlers 
of  the  Pale,  whose  Hves  were  pro- 
bably not  a  whit  better.  At  this 
period  the  crying  evils  of  Ireland, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  were  vio- 
lence and  disorder,  the  spirit  of  law- 
lessness, of  the  hatred  of  race,  and 
continual  feuds,  rather  than  profli- 
gacy and  animal  vices.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  well  known,  but  we 
quote  it  for  its  graphic  significanoe: 

The  holy  woman  Brigitta  used  to  enquire 
of  her  good  angel  many  questions  of  secret 
divine,  and  among  all  others  she  enquired 
*  of  what  Christian  land  was  most  souls 
damned?'  The  angel  showed  her  a  land 
in  the  west  part  of  the  world.  She  enquired 
the  cause  why.  The  angel  said,  *  For  there 
the  Christian  folk  dieth  most  out  of  charity.' 
She  enquired  the  cause  why.  The  angd 
said,  '  For  there  is  most  oontinoal  war,  root 
of  hate  and  envv,  and  of  vices  oontraiy  to 
charity ;  and  without  charity  the  souls  can- 
not be  cured.*  And  the  angel  did  show  to 
her  the  lapse  of  the  souls  of  Christian  folk 
of  that  land ;  how  they  fell  down  into  hell 
as  thick  as  very  hail  showers.  And  pity 
thereof  moved  the  pandar  to  conceive  his 
said  book,  as  in  the  said  chapter  pliunlj 
doth  appear ;  for,  after  his  opinion,  this  is 
the  land  that  the  angel  understood;  for 
there  is  no'  land  in  this  world  of  so  long 
continual  war  within  itself,  or  of  so  great 
shedding  of  Christian  blood,  or  of  so  grett 
robbing,  spoiling,  preying,  and  burning,  or 
of  so  great  wrongful  extortion  continu^y, 
as  Ireland. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  spiri- 
tual influence  of  Catholicism  in 
Ireland  at  this  period.  The  rains 
of  many  abbeys  and  churches  attest 
the  munificence  of  lords  and  chief- 
tains ;  but  the  gifbs  of  superstitions 
fear  and  reyerence  are  no  proofe  of 
a  living  religion,  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  there  wtts  much  pieiy 
among  the  grasping  colonists  of  tJie 
Pale,  the  wild  Irish  clans,  or  the 
degenerate  Englishry.  There  was 
no  pilgrimage  of  graoe  in  Ireland, 
though  Holy  Church  was  the  rally- 
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ing  cry  of  one  or  two  abortive  Celtic 
risings ;  and  Henry  Vill.  found  it 
easy  enough  to  substitute  his  su- 
premacy for  that  of  the  Pope,  and 
to  silence  the  scruples  of  the  great 
men  of  Ireland  by  distributing 
among  them  monastic  spoils. 

During  this  time  there  was  hardly 
a  trace  of  the  fierce  zeal  that  was 
to  make  the  island  the  battle-field 
of  a  war  of  creeds  ;  and  .the  hostility 
of  race  had  not  yet  been  aggravated 
by  sectarian  discord.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  however,  made 
scarcely  any  way  in  the  country ; 
unfitted  to  comprehend  or  receive 
them,  the  people  continued  almost 
wholly  Catholic ;  they  went  on  in 
the  paths  of  their  fathers,  if  not  ad- 
hering to  the  ancient  faith  with 
peculiar  devotion,  at  least  consider- 
ing any  attempts  to  change  it  a 
device  of  the  Saxon,  the  policy  of  a 
relentless  enemy.  Browne,  one  of 
the  more  reforming  prelates,  who 
always  endeavoured  to  make  things 
pleasant,  gave  this  account  of  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  where,  if  any- 
where, Protestantism  would  have 
taken  root : 

Since  my  comiDg  over  I  have  been  un- 
able,, even  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  to  in- 
duce any,  either  religious  or  secijJar,  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  King's 
just  title  as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 
They  that  there  could  and  would  Tery 
often,  even  till  the  right  Christians  were 
weary  of  them,  preach  after  the  old  sort 
and  fashion,  will  not  now  open  even  their 
lips  in  any  pulpit  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  same,  but  in  comers  and  such  company 
as  them  liketh,  they  can  full  earnestly  utter 
their  opinions.  The  observants  are  worse 
than  all  others,  for  I  can  make  them 
neither  swear  nor  preach  amongst  us. 

After  several  changes,  the  Church 
in  Ireland  was  declared  Protestant 
at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  But 
the  nature  of  things  and  the  hearts 
of  a  people  are  not  altered  by  an 
Act  of  Parhament ;  this  declaration 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries 
falls  now  on  the  ear  like  a  sorry 
mockery.   In  actual  feet  the  Church 


of  the  Pale  was  transformed  into 
the  modem  Establishment,  so  far  as 
regards  its  higher  dignitaries,  a 
large  part  of  the  subordinate  clergy 
and  of  the  laity,  however,  remaining 
Catholics ;  while,  for  a  long  time,  the 
old  native  Church  continued  un- 
chailged  and  was  hardly  disturbed. 
By  degrees,  indeed,  the  Establish- 
ment encroached  on  its  rival  with 
the  advance  of  conquest,  and  ulti- 
mately was  planted  in  all  the  island ; 
but  this  was  the  work  of  many 
years :  and  it  is  simply  untrue  that 
in  any  sense  the  Church  of  Ireland 
outside  the  Pale  was  reformed  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Even  if  we  examine  the  figment  by 
which  the  whole  Church  is  made 
out  to  have  become  Protestant— 
the  alleged  conversion  of  the  Marian 
bishops — we  find  that  it  has  no 
ba.sis  in  fiewt.  Dr.  Brady's  volume 
shows  that  long  after  EUzabeth  had 
been  seated  on  the  throne,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  episcopate  of 
Ireland  was  visibly  in  communion 
with  Borne,  and  had  no  relation 
with  the  new  establishment.  Miles 
Magrath,  a  converted  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  wrote  as  late  as  1582  that 

*  many  prelates  of  the  Church  were 
appointed  without  having  taken 
the  oath  of  supremacy,'  that  is,  owed 
allegiance  to  the   Pope,  and  that 

*  bishops  in  general  were  Romish.* 
We  find  repeated  instances  of  the 
nomination  and  translation  of 
bishops  in  Ireland  from  Borne ; 
and  we  see  that  it  was  only  as  the 
process  of  subjugating  the  island 
went  on,  that  tiie  Pa^  episcopate 
was  extruded  from  their  sees,  and 

*  bishops  of  the  Queen  '  put  in  their 
stead.  From  the  following  letter 
of  Sir  John  Perrott,  it  is  evident 
that,  as  late  as  1586,  this  change 
had  not  been  yet  accomplished  : 

Mr.  Garrie  was  content  to  accept  the 
bishopric  of  Kilmore  at  my  request,  as 
well  to  displace  one  substituted  into  it  bj 
the  Pope's  authority,  as  also  to  do  some 
good  to  that  mde  ignorant  people.  .  .  « 
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I  have  heretofore  written  to  hare  other  men 
preferred  to  other  bishoprics  that  lie  hx 
remote,  and  some  of  them  such  as  her 
Migesty  or  any  of  her  progenitors  have  not 
in  a  number  of  cases  presented  any  man 
nnto.  .  .  .  My  desire  was  the  ratoer  to 
prefer  these  men,  for  the  more  strengthening 
of  the  Yoices  for  her  Migesty  in  the  Upper 
House. 

Passing  over,  however,  this  theo- 
logical subtlety,  it  is  a  matter  of 
more  importance  to  note,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  name  of  the 
Cbnrcb,  the  great  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  remained  Ca- 
tholic through  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  timied  a  dei^  ear  to  the 
Reformed  doctrines.  Even  within 
the  Pale  a  large  majority  of  the  old 
settlers  was  not  converted,  outside  it 
the  nation  continued  sunk  in  its 
former  state  of  superstitious  igno- 
rance. Dr.  Brady  has  brought  this 
out  very  clearly,  the  only  point  of 
the  least  concern  to  those  who  think 
that  a  Church  is  more  than  a  legal 
phrase  or  an  episcopal  caste.  For 
example,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
wrote  thus  in  1585  : 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  refuse  to  be  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  pretending  their  dis- 
ability, but  indeed  refusing  the  oath  of  her 
Majesly^s  supremacy.  ...  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  be  thought  of  that  the  land  is  not 
able  to  aflford  of  the  birth  of  the  land  forty 
Christians  which  have  the  taste  of  the  true 
seryice  of  God,  and  how,  then,  can  they  be 
true-hearted  to  her  Mtyesty  ? 

The  lawyers  in  Dublin,  the  seat 
of  the  Government,  were,  nearly  to 
a  man,  of  the  old  faith : 

The  Baion  Cusack  is  the  only  man  of 
his  profession  that  favoureth  religion  in 
this  land,  and  therefore,  in  my  opimon,  the 
fitter  for  that  room.  The  number  of  the 
lawyers  is  great,  and  beareth  no  less  sway. 
So  are  they  for  the  most  part,  nay,  I  should 
say,  all  thwarters  and  ninderers  of  mat- 
ters that  should  tend  to  the  reformation  of 
religion. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  were 
almost  as  bad  in  the  estimation  of 
a  zealous  prelate : 

For  preachers,  God  be  thanked,  my  ca- 


thedral church  and  these  civil  diooases 
hereabouts  are  indiffereDtly  furnished,  but 
it  is  almost  a  bootless  labour  for  any  man 
to  preach  in  the  country  oat  of  Bubiis 
for  want  of  hearers.  .  .  .  When  it  w 
bruited  throughout  the  Pale  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure  was  that  they  should  not 
be  touched  for  their  reb'gion,  they  took 
heart,  and  grew  to  such  obstinacy,  that  zujv 
they  can  hardly  be  reclaimed.  The  rather 
because  these  noblemen  and  prindpsl 
sentlemen,  by  their  bad  examples,  do  daOj 
draw  them  backwards  from  tne  serrice  <k 
GK>d  established  by  her  Majesty. 

This  was  the  religious  state  of 
Waterford,  where,  owing  to  frequent 
intercourse  with  England,  we  might 
have  supposed  that  Protestantism 
would  have  found  room : 

Such  is  the  miserable  state  of  this 
wretched  city,  that  all  things  are  dona  eon- 

nto  the  sacred  Word  and  blessed  will 
e  Lord,  and  also  her  Majesty's  most 
godly  proceedings  in  causes  spirituaL  lie 
Ck>spel  of  God  utterly  abhorred,  the  Choidi 
in  time  of  divine  service  of  all  hands  es- 
chewed (nisi  a  paucis  et  id  forma  tantoml 
The  sacraments  contemtfed  and  refnaed. 
Massing  in  every  comer.  No  bnzialof 
the  dead  according  to  the  Book  of  CommoD 
Prayer,  but  buried  in  their  hooses  wit^ 
diriges,  and  often  cast  into  the  ground  1^ 
dogs.  Bome  runners  and  friars  maintained 
among  them.  Public  wearing  of  beads  and 
praying  upon  the  same.  Worshipping  of 
images,  and  setting  them  openly  in  their 
street  doors  with  ornaments  and  deckings. 
Ringing  of  bells  and  praying  for  the  deed, 
and  dressing  their  graves  divers  times  in 
the  year  wim  flower-pots  and  wax  candles. 
No  marriage  agreeing  with  Ood's  law  and 
her  Mfljest/s  proce^ings ;  for  either  they 
marry  in  houses  with  masses,  or  else  befiare 
two  or  three  laymen,  without  any  minister, 
taking  of  hands,  and  so  they  liye  as  man 
and  wife.  No  punishment  for  this  or  any 
other  sin.  The  windows  and  ^sles  of  the 
churches  full  of  images.  They  will  not  de- 
£EU!e  them,  and  I  &re  not  for  fear  of  a 
tumult.  None  of  the  women  do  come  either 
to  service  or  sermons.  And  to  4yynchid€>. 
virtue  is  rejected  and  all  vice  embraced. 

As  regards  the  mass  of  the  ^  mexe 
Irish,'  Uieir  spiritual  condition  is 
thus  described  by  a  reformer  of 
an  uncompromising  kind : 

They  have  no  knowledge  of  Gkxl  or  his 
Word,  or  any  kind  of  religion,  but  in  all 
things  show   themselves  more  barbaiavxs 
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and  beastlike  than  any  other  infidels, 
without  any  regard  or  mind  of  salvation. 
...  If  heU  were  open  and  all  the  evil 
spirits  abroad,  they  could  never  be  worse 
than  these  Irish  rogues — rather  does  or 
worse  than  dogs,  for  dogs  do  but  their  kind, 
and  they  degenerate  from  all  humanity. 

In  fact,  the  Beformation  was  a 
plant  that  conld  not  take  root  in 
the  Irish  soil.  The  settlers  of  the 
Pale  had  little  in  common  with 
Protestantism  in  a  true  sense;  to 
the  rest  of  the  people  Protestantism 
seemed  identified  with  foreign  inva- 
sion and  wrong ;  and  in  any  case 
they  were  not  prepared  for  any 
active  spiritual  change.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  Irish  is  nn- 
jnst ;  it  betrays  the  scorn  and  hate 
of  the  conqnerors ;  bnt  it  shows 
how  improbable  it  was  that  the 
Irish  would  sympathise  with  a  re- 
volution in  faith,  associated  every- 
where with  the  advance  of  civili- 
sation, with  increased  knowledge, 
with  national  improvement : 

At  this  instant  the  Irish  men,  except  in 
the  walled  towns,  are  not  Christian,  civil, 
or  human  creatures ;  but  heathen,  or  rather 
savages  and  brute  beasts.  For  many  of 
them,  as  well  women  as  men,  go  commonly 
All  naked,  saving  only  a  loose  mantle  hang- 
ing about  them.  .  .  .  And  at  night  the 
master,  mistress,  or  dame,  men-servants, 
maid-servants  (women-servants,  I  should 
have  said,  for  I  think  there  be  no  maids), 
guests,  strangers,  and  all,  lye  in  one  little 
room,  not  so  good  or  handsome  as  many  a 
hogscote  in  England.  And  when  they  rise 
in  the  morning,  they  shake  their  ears  and 
go  their  ways  without  any  serving  of  God, 
or  other  making  of  them  a-ready.  And 
their  exercises  all  day,  and  many  times 
throughout  the  night,  are  murder,  burning 
of  houses,  theft,  and  mischiefl  .  .  .  Inmost 
parts  of  the  country  they  have  neither 
ministers  nor  churches,  or  those  which  are 
be  decayed  and  never  used.  They  never 
many  nor  christen,  but  howl  over  the 
corpse  like  dogs. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  these 
the  Church  of  the  Pale  became  the 
fiStablished  Church  of  Ireland, 
though  as  yet  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  and  the  old  Celtic 
Church  was  hardly  changed,  though 


encroached  upon  gradually  by  a 
rival  more  than  ever  vexatious, 
arrogant,  and  hostile,  the  great  body 
of  the  Irish  people  of  both  races 
continuing  Catholic.  The  character 
of  the  new  Establishment  comes 
out  distinctly  in  Dr.  Brady's  volume. 
That  Establishment,  in  its  general 
spirit,  was  simply  the  Church  of  the 
Pale  agaiu,  but  with  a  fresh  element 
of  bitterness  infused,  so  far  as  re- 
gards nearly  the  whole  nation,  in 
consequence  of  its  religious  change. 
Its  prelates,  as  in  the  old  days, 
were  active  spies  against  the  Celtic 
enemy ;  thus  the  Bishop  of  Meath, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Pale,  was  con- 
stantly giving  information  to  the 
council  concerning  the  movements 
of  the  O'Neills;  and  in  1572  he 
took  the  field  against  them : 

Qe  saith  assuredly  that  Sir  Leynaghe 
O'Neill,  with  a  great  force,  is  in  readiness 
to  invade  us  this  night.  The  place  we 
should  repair  to  is  Moynalty.  I  have 
written  to  the  sheriff,  so  have  I  to  the 
portriff  of  the  baron.  I  have  sent  for 
Michael  Cusack  and  his  son.  God  grant 
they  be  to  be  found.  I  will  make  what 
number  I  can  ready.  I  pray  you  send 
what  number  you  can  out  of  Trim  or  else- 
where, that  they  maybe  with  the  rest  before 
day. 

In  fact,  it  was  considered  all  the 
better  that  an  Elizabethan  prelate 
should  have  experience  in  war : 

Whensoever  any  alteration  shall  happen 
[so  wrote  an  official  in  Dublin  to  Wal- 
singham]  let  all  offices  be  given  to  soldiers 
of  experience,  and  to  none  others.  I  woiQd 
the  Queen  would  also  so  bestow  her  bishop- 
ricks,  for  here  is  scarce  any  sign  of  religion, 
nor  no  room  for  justice  till  the  sword  hath 
made  a  way  for  the  law. 

The  prelates  of  the  Establishment 
exaggerated  the  intolerance  and 
arrogance  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Pale.  Divided,  even  in  their  own 
dioceses,  ^m  the  body  of  the 
people  by  a  difference  in  creed,  they 
were  almost  officially  made  perse- 
cutors ;  and  they  hated  the  Inshry, 
not  only  as  aliens,  but  as  addicted 
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to  a  hostile  faith  which  they  had 
been  commissioned  to  extirpate. 
Like  genuine  high  priests,  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  advocating 
measures  of  coercion  and  harshness ; 
and  with  characteristic  folly,  they 
urged  the  Government  to  prosecute 
Catholicism  in  the  Pale,  forgetting 
that  the  hold  of  England  on  Ireland 
depended  mainly  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  settlers.  The  following  letter 
£roTa  Archbishop  Loftus  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  their  ordi- 
nary sentiments : 

When  we,  the  Bishops  of  Dublin,  Meath, 
and  a  few  others  well  affected,  perceived 
this  declination,  being  authorised  by  her 
Majesty's  High  Commission  for  Ecclesi- 
astical Causes,  we  convented  before  us  the 
principal  gentlemen  and  such  as  we  knew 
to  be  ringleaders  in  the  cause,  seeking  to 
draw  them  to  better  conformity.  But  we 
were  restrained  from  proceeding  any  farther. 
.  .  .  The  people  are  grown  to  a  general 
revolt,  which  thing,  notwithstanding,  is  not 
80  far  gone  but  in  my  opinion  it  may  be 
easily  remedied  without  any  danger,  and 
with  great  gain  to  her  ]imje8ty,  if  the 
Ecclesifiwtical  Commissioners  be  restored 
and  put  in  use,  for  this  people  are  but 
poor,  and  fear  to  be  fined.  If  liberty  be 
left  to  myself  and  to  such  commissioners 
as  are  well  affected  in  religion  to  imprison 
and  fine  all  such  as  are  obstinate  and  dis- 
obedient; and  if  they  persist — being  men 
of  ability  to  bear  their  own  charges — to 
send  them  into  England  for  example  sake, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  within  a  short  time 
they  will  be  reduced  to  good  conformity. 
If  it  be  objected  that  this  severe  course  may 
perhaps  breed  some  stirs,  I  assure  your 
lordship  there  is  no  doubt  of  any  such 
matter,  for  they  are  but  beggars,  and  if 
once  they  perceive  a  thorough  resolution  to 
deal  roundly  with  them,  they  will  both 
yield  and  conform  themselves. 

This  report  also  is  curiously  sig- 
nificant : 

Sir  Nicholas  White,  at  the  Privy  Council, 
moved  the  deputy.  Sir  John  Perrott,  to  use 
tolerance  in  the  matter  of  oath  and  religion, 
for  which  many  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  were 
then  called  before  his  lordship.  .  .  .  Which 
motion  the  bishop  of  Meath  impugned,  as 
he  saith  then,  but  not  contented  with  this, 
he  in  open  pulpit  took  occasion  to  stir 
this  controversy — whether  magistrates  may 
tolerate  with  Papists — for  he  thinketh  of 


them,  as  af^peareth  by  his  wordg^  as  ido- 
laters, Papists,  and  infidels.  In  which  oj»- 
nion  he  (the  bishop)  flatly  aflSrmeth  they 
cannot  but  rather  root  them,  out,  for  th^ 
they  will  be  pricks  in  their  eyes,  thorns  in 
their  sides,  and  whips  to  their  backs.  .  .  . 
The  doctrine  delivered  by  the  bishop  was 
that  Christian  princes  must  root  out  ido- 
latry, and  not  join  in  an  unequal  yoke  with 
infidels.  This  is  true  divinity,  confirmed 
by  aU  men. 

The  Reforming  prelates,  and 
many  of  their  clergy,  treated  the 
native  Irish,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  foes  both  for  this  and  the  next 
■world.  The  Protestant  bishops  often 
attended  the  deputies  in  their  pro- 
cessions through  the  country,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  zeal  for 
severity  and  in  denouncing  Popery 
and  Irish  Papists.  There  was  no- 
thing particularly  atrocious  in  this; 
it  was  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  men  in  whom  the  effects  of 
the  ascendancy  of  race  had  been 
aggravated  by  religious  animosities, 
by  pride,  fear,  and  the  habit  of 
domination.  The  following  shows 
how  an  episcopal  lord  justice  dealt 
with  an  unlucky  CathoHc  prelate 
who  had  fallen  into  his  evangelical 
hands : 

He  retaining  his  former  obstinacy  and 
evasions,  we  found  ourselves  far  off  from  that 
truth  which  we  expected,  and  are  not  igno- 
rant that  he  can  declare  if  he  list.  ...  So 
as  not  finding  that  easy  manner  of  exa- 
mination to  do  any  good,  we  made  com- 
missions to  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Fenton  to  put  him  to  the  tortun?, 
such  as  your  honour  advised  us,  which 
was  to  toast  his  feet  against  the  fire 
with  hot  boots.  .  .  .  Having  had  confer- 
ence with  some  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the 
land,  we  find  that  they  make  a  scruple  to 
arraign  him  here,  for  that  his  treasons  were 
committed  in  foreign  parts,  the  statute  in 
that  behalf  being  not  here  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land. And  therefore  we  think  it  not  amiss, 
if  it  be  allowed  there,  to  have  him  executed 
by  martial  law. 

In  ordinary  times,  as  we  have 
hinted,  the  Government  in  Dublin 
discountenanced  the  violence  and 
spiritual  ferocity  of  the  heads  of 
the    Establishment.       Elizabethan 
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statesmen  were  not  often  cruel; 
being  men  of  tlie  world  and  not 
carried  away  by  professional  re- 
ligious excitement,  they  were  not 
unaware  tbat  a  policy  of  persecu- 
tion might  cause  England  to  lose  Ire- 
land,  and  even  mar  the  prospects  of 
the  Reformation.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions the  letters  of  the  deputies 
contrast  agreeably  with  those  of  the 
prelates  in  point  of  clemency  and 
common  sense.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  Sir  John  Perrott : 

First:  for  religion,  how  much  I  am  to 
ask  God  forgiveness  for  being  therein  more 

?^liticall7  slack  than  religiously  forward. 
OUT  loiniship  may  understand  by  that  I 
have  written  to  her  Majesty  in  that  point ; 
being  one  of  the  three  wherein  her  Majesty 
doth  sharply  note  in  me  a  want  of  discre- 
tion. Next,  for  tendering  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  I  have  therein  also  answered 
her  Majesty  at  large.  It  hath  not  been 
universally  tendered,  as  it  seemeth  hath 
been  there  informed,  but  only  to  justices  of 
the  peace  and  other  officers. 

The  English  Grovemment  usually 
concurred ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Irish  people  would  not 
nnreasonably  lay  to  its  charge  the 
intolerance  of  the  Reforming  pre- 
lates. Burleigh  wrote  thus  in  reply 
to  Perrott : 

Touching  the  refusal  of  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Pale,  which 
your  lordship  thinketh  it  meet  to  be  pun- 
ished with  severity,  the  matter  hath  been 
considered  here.  And  in  respect  of  their 
zawness  in  religion,  making  the  said  oath 
a  matter  of  conscience,  it  is  not  thought 
convenient  they  should  be  brought  unto  it 
by  compulsion  against  their  consciences, 
but  even  with  time,  by  instruction  and  la- 
bour, of  those  to  whose  charge  it  doth  be- 
long. And  indeed,  considering  our  manner 
of  proceeding  here,  the  time  is  not  fit  for 
severity. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  Gro- 
vemment in  Dublin,  beset  with  dif- 
ficulties, and  in  serious  danger, 
would  identify  Popery  with  rebel- 
lion, and  proscribe  the  creed  of 
the  mass  of  the  nation,  in  the  hope 
of  coercing  them  into  submission. 
The  following  was  written  by  Lord 


Grey,  but  it  was  just  after  the 
Desmond  war,  which  in  a  great 
measure  was  a  Catholic  rising : 

The  fault  is  certainly  this.  The  wrong 
end  is  begun  at.  Bebellion  and  disobe- 
dience to  the  prince's  word  are  chiefly  re- 
garded and  reformation  sought  of.  But 
God's  cause  is  made  a  second  or  none  at  all. 
And  be  itself  the  witness.  For  the  many 
challenges  and  instructions  that  I  have  re- 
ceived for  the  civil  and  political  government 
and  care- taking  to  the  husbandry  of  worldly 
treasure,  where  is  there  one  article  that 
concerns  the  looking  to  G-od's  due  service, 
saving  of  his  Church,  fed  with  true  food, 
and  repressing  of  superstition  and  idolatry, 
wherewith  the  Jews  of  Canaan  were  surely 
no  more  filled  and  infected  than  this  lament- 
able Ireland  is  ? 

But  what  was  the  internal  state 
of  the  Church  thus  aggravating  the 
disorders  of  Ireland,  and  provoking 
disturbance  and  bitter  animosities? 
So  far  as  regards  the  inferior  clergy, 
the  Reformation  had  not  wrought 
much  spiritual  change  in  the  Church 
of  the  Pale ;  it  had  not  improved  the 
discipline  of  the  Establishment ;  it 
had  not  purified  its  moral  condition. 
The  Establishment  professed  a  new 
creed,  but  it  had  Httle  of  the  real 
essence  of  Protestantism,  and,  after 
a  period  of  spoliation  and  revolu- 
tion, it  was,  as  a  religious  institu- 
tion, in  a  worse  plight  than  its  pre- 
decessor had  been.  Many  years 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  parochial 
clergy  were  only  in  name  of  the 
Reformed  fia-ith ;  those,  for  instance, 
of  the  diocese  of  Meath,  a  centre 
and  stronghold  of  the  Establish- 
ment, were  thus  described  by  Sir 
H.  Sydney: 

Among  which  number  of  curates  only 
eighteen  were  found  able  to  speak  English, 
the  rest,  Irish  priests,  or  rather  Irish  rogues, 
having  very  little  Latin,  less  learning  and 
civility.  All  these  live  upon  the  bare  al- 
tarages, as  they  term  them,  which,  God 
knoweth,  are  very  small,  and  were  wont 
to  live  upon  the  gain  of  masses,  dirges^ 
shrivings,  and  such  like  trumperies,  godly 
abolished  by  your  Mi^jesty.  ...  If  this  be 
the  estate  of  the  Churches  in  the  best 
peopled  diocese  and  best  governed  country 
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of  this  your  realm,  as  in  trnth  it  is,  easy  it 
is  for  your  Migesty  to  conjecture  in  what 
case  the  rest  is,  where  little  or  no  reforma- 
tion, either  of  religion  or  manners,  hath 
yet  been  planted  or  continued  among  them. 

The  prebendaries  of  St.  Patrick's 
wrote  tJius  as  late  as  1 584 : 

There  is  not  one  in  that  land  to  be  found 
which  can  or  will  preach  the  Gospel,  four 
bishops  and  the  prebendaries  of  St  JPatrick's 
only  excepted.  This  is  lamentable  with 
€K)d's  people.  There  is  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  impropriate  churches  in  Ireland,  all 
being  in  her  Majesty's  hands  and  her 
&rmer8.  There  is  not  in  any  one  impro- 
priation a  preacher.  There  is  scarce  a 
minister  to  be  found  among  them,  but 
rather  a  company  of  Irish  rogues  and 
Bomish  priests,  teaching  nothing  but 
traitorous  practices  —  all  in  a  manner 
enemies  by  profession  to  God's  true  re- 
ligion. 

This  is  a  report  of  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam  in  1 587  : 

It  is  most  true  and  lamentable  that  be- 
tween Dublin  and  the  Airthest  end  of 
Munster  there  is  not  one  church  standing 
convenient  to  repair  unto,  except  it  be  to 
the  Haven  towns.  And  although,  for  the 
most  part,  the  incumbents  are  unlearned, 
yet  might  they  be  inforced  to  read  the 
Ix)rd's  Prayer  and  the  Belief  in  English, 
and  teach  the  same  to  his  parish. 

The  Establishment,  in  fact,  as  a 
spiritusd  agency,  as  a  means  of 
teaching  and  extending  Protestant- 
ism, was  completely  neglected,  and 
made  powerless.  The  possessions  of 
the  Church  had  been  largely  alien- 
ated; and  vast  tracts  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  lay  impropriators  in- 
different to  religion.  Sydney  wrote 
(thus  of  the  diocese  of  Meath : 

I  could  not  have  believed,  had  I  not  for 
a  great  part  viewed  the  same  throughout 
the  whole  realm,  and  was  advertised  of 
the  particular  estate  of  the  Church  in  the 
bishopric  of  Meath,  being  the  best  in- 
habited countiy  of  all  this  realm  by  the 
honest,  sealous,  and  learned  bishop  of  the 
same,  Mr.  Hugh  Bradye,  a  godly  minister 
of  the  Gospel  and  a  good  servant  to  your 
highness,  who  went  from  church  to  church 
himself  and  found  that  there  are  within  his 
dioce.se  224  parish  churches,  of  which  num- 
ber 105  are  impropriated  to  sundry  posses- 
sories  and  of  your  highness,  and  all  leased 


out  for  years,  or  in  for  iarm  to  sevoal 
furmers,  and  great  gain  reaped  out  of  then, 
above  the  rent  which 'your  Majesty  r&- 
ceiveth.  No  parson  or  vicar  residient  upon 
any  of  them,  and  a  very  simple  or  sorrj 
curate,  for  the  most  part  appointed  to  serre 
therein. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  effects 
produced  by  lay  impropriation 
throughout  Ireland : 

There  is  not  in  one  impropriation  a 
preacher.  This  cometh  chiefly  by  the  wan- 
tonness of  her  Majesty's  farmers,  who,,  for 
the  most  part,  allow  not  the  minister  above 
409.  or  3/.  the  year,  and  therefore  seekedi 
a  priest  that  will  serve  his  core  cheapest, 
without  regard  to  the  peraon  or  qnalitjr, 
and  then  this  curate,  to  make  his  stipe&d 
as  he  may  live  upon,  travelleth  like  a  lackej 
to  three  or  four  churches  in  a  morning— 
every  church  a  mile  or  two  miles  asuodtf— 
and  then  once  a  week  readeth  them  only  a 
gospel  in  Latin,  and  so  away. 

The  natural  results  of  this  gro6S 
neglect  and  coarse  simony  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  been  gorged 
with  ecclesiastical  wealth,  were  wt 
the  churches  were  deserted  and  in 
ruins,  and  that  congregations  did 
not  exist.  Andrew  Trollope,  an 
English  lawyer,  wrote  thus  in  1 587: 

There  is  no  divine  service  in  the  oountzy, 
that  all  the  churches  in  the  countrr  are 
clean  down,  ruinous,  and  in  great  decay, 
and  in  those  in  cities  and  in  walled  cgwdb 
is  over-seldom  any  service  said;  and  yet 
that  negligently  repaired  unto.  ...  A 
man  told  me  that  on  the  ajth  of  August, 
being  Sunday,  he  was  at  Dundalk,  one  of 
the  largest  countiy  towns  in  Ireland,  and 
hearing  the  bell  ring,  went  to  church,  and 
stareing  there  long  could  see  nobody  bnt 
the  clerk,  and  at  length  asked  him  when 
the  people  would  come  to  church,  and  he 
told  them  they  should  have  no  service  there 
that  day,  for  their  minister  had  other  bene- 
fices, and  he  used  to  say  service  there  but 
seldom. 

The  bishops,  however,  and  high 
dignitaries  were  not  at  all  back- 
ward in  the  race  of  selfishness.  Full 
of  zeal  to  persecute  in  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  they  did  not  scruple 
to  waste  her  property,  and  to  enrich 
themselves  on  revenues  intended  to 
be  applied  to  religious  uses : 
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Our  bishops  [says  a'report  of  15S6],  ca- 
thedral chuKhes,  and  clergy,  make  uncon- 
scionable long  leases  for  290  years,  receiv- 
ing small  rents,  which  tendeth  greatly  to 
endanger  the  religion  of  onr  successors, 
when  God  shall  call  the  country  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  Word,  and  to  the  rule  of 
civility.  And,  therefore,  they  should  on 
their  installations  be  enjoined  not  to  lease 
above  twenty  years. 

It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  this 
disregard  of  duty  that  we  find  the 
bishops  in  1586  objecting  to  pay 
their  contributions  of  the  first 
froits: 

The  bishops  and  clergy  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  the  Exchequer,  and  there  im- 
peached, for  nonpayment  of  first  fruita  this 
term.  They  have,  instead  of  payment,  all 
demurred  in  law,  and  not  one  of  them. 
Bishop  Walsh  excepted,  who  is  now  dead, 
that  have  paid  or  compounded  according  to 
the  law  and  statute,  saving  such  as  have 
been  pardoned ;  as  my  Lord-Chancellor 
lioftus  for  divers  livings,  and  the  Primate 
of  Armagh  for  his  bishopric,  have  been. 

The  Establishment,  moreover,  was 
full  of  the  abuses  inseparable  h*om 
a  secular  institution,  devoid  of  real 
spiritual  life,  and  not  a  Church  in 
any  national  sense.  Its  dignitaries 
carved  out  pluralities  for  them- 
selves ;  its  bishops  indulged  in  ne- 
potism at  will ;  the  moraJity  of  its 
clergy  was  in  bad  repute,  and  had 
declined,  probably,  since  the  Refor- 
mation had  relieved  them  from  the 
discipline  of  Home,  without  inspir- 
ing them  with  self-control  or  piety. 
We  find,  indeed,  in  the  Irish  Esta- 
blishment, from  its  very  beginning, 
the  characteristics  which  disgraced 
it  almost  down  to  this  century.  In 
1 581  benefices  were  filled  up  in  this 
way  in  the  Church : 

I  know  not  the  ten  thousandth  thing 
that  is  amiss  in  Ireland,  but  among  them  I 
do  know,  I  cannot  forget  the  Commission  of 
Faculties,  which  gives  licences  to  some  one 
to  have  three,  perhaps  four,  benefices— not 
onlv  to  spiritual  but  to  some  temporal  men ; 
and  by  reason  thereof,  though  there  be  not 
many  churches,  and  fewer  bells,  in  Ireland, 
some  of  them  ring,  but  they  neither  call  nor 
bring  ministers  or  parishioners  to  serve 
God.   I  know  but  few  ministers  in  Ireland, 


yet  one  of  them,  which  is  an  Irishman — a 
common  table  player  and  ale-house  hauntec 
— which  can  scarce  read  the  service,  hath 
three  benefices.  ...  I  was  certified,  and 
think  it  very  likelv  to  be  true,  that  my 
Lord  Bishop  of  Dublin  is  a  partaker  in  th» 
profits  of  the  Commission  of  Faculties,, 
and  anything  almost  will  be  suffered  in. 
Ireland  for  gain  and  friendship. 

We  quote  from  a  report  of  1 579  r 

The  bishops  have  admitted  to  livings 
boys,  keams,  laymen,  and  other  incapable^ 
persons.  Some  of  them  were  deprived  by 
the  Commissioners,  as,  for  instance,  Geoiger 
Cusack,  a  lay  serving -man,  usurper  of 
Kentstown  in  Meath ;  and  Lucas  Plunket, 
prentice  to  a  rintner  in  Dublin,  who  had 
Killany,  a  parish  of  which  the  Baron  of 
Slane  was  a  patron,  and  Bobert  Nugent,  a 
horseman  of  the  Baron  of  Delvin*8  retinue, 
who  held  (Hltrim,  and  John  Bamewall,  a 
young  boy  of  Dublin,  who  had  Kilmessan. 

Spenser  thus  described  the  Church 
generally ;  his  account  probably 
may  be  over-coloured,  but  it  is,  wo 
doubt  not,  in  part  correct : 

Whatever  disorders  you  see  in  the  Church 
of  England,  ye  may  find  in  Ireland  many 
more,  usually  gross  simony,  greedy  covetous- 
ness,  fleshly  incontinency,  careless  sloth, 
and  generally  ill-disordered  life  in  the 
common  clergyman.  And  besides  all  these 
thev  have  their  particular  enormities ;  for 
all  Irish  priests  which  now  ei\joy  the  Church 
hvings,  they  are  in  a  manner  mere  laymen^ 
saving  that  they  have  taken  holy  orders, 
but  otherwise  they  do  go  and  live  like 
laymen,  follow  all  kinds  of  husbandry  and 
other  worldly  affairs  as  other  Irishmen  do. 
They  neither  read  the  Scriptures  nor  preach 
to  the  people,  nor  administer  the  Com- 
munion. 

He  lays  much  of  the  blame  of 
this  on  tne  bishops : 

Yea,  and  some  of  them  whose  dioceses 
are  in  remote  parts,  somewhat  out  of  the 
world's  eye,  do  not  at  aU  bestow  the  bene- 
fices, which  are  in  their  own  donation,  upon 
any,  but  keep  them  in  their  own  hands,  and 
let  their  own  servants  and  horseboys  to 
take  up  the  tithes  and  fruits  of  them,  with 
which  some  of  them  purchase  great  lands 
and  build  fair  castles  upon  the  same.  For 
the  clergy,  excepting  the  grave  fathers 
which  are  in  high  places  about  the  State, 
and  some  few  others  which  are  lately 
planted  in  their  new  college  (1593)1  ar» 
generally  bad,  licentious,  and  most  dis- 
ordered. 
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To  complete  the  picture,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  by  tlie  heads  of 
the  Establishment  to  procure  clergy 
capable  of  teaching  the  natives  in 
their  own  tongue — the  only  chance 
of  winning  the  Irish  to  Protestan- 
tism. The  bishops  would  have 
scorned  such  expedients  as  deroga- 
tory to  themselyes,  and  even  reac- 
tionary— suppressing  Irish  nation- 
ality and  the  language  was  their 
notion  of  the  way  to  *  promote  the 
"Word ' ;  and  it  was  left  to  Sydney 
to  point  out  the  wisdom  of  a  policy 
unhappily  never  tried,  and  now 
more  than  three  centuries  too  late : 

In  choice  of  ministers  for  the  remote 
places  where  the  English  tongue  is  not 
understood,  it  is  most  necessary  that  such 
be  chosen  as  can  speak  Irish.  For  which 
search  would  be  made  first  and  speedily  in 
your  own  imiversities.  If  there  be  no  such 
there,  or  not  enough,  then  I  do  wish,  but 
this  most  humbly,  under  your  Highness's 
correction,  that  you  would  write  to  the 
Regent  of  Scotland,  where,  as  I  learn,  there 
are  many  of  the  Reformed  Church  that 
are  of  this  language,  that  he  would  prefer 
to  your  Highness  so  many  as  shall  seem 
gocfd  to  you  to  demand. 

A  Church  such  as  this,  with  its 
evil  associations  of  foreign  conquest 
and  alien  rule,  with  its  persecuting 
prelates  and  its  moral  worthless- 
ness,  was  hardly  likely  to  succeed 
in  its  mission  of  evangelising  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people.  Mean- 
while a  new  spirit  was  by  degrees 
being  infused  into  the  old  Celtic 
Church,  which  if  it  did  not  quicken 
it  into  a  better  faith,  brought  it 
into  closer  communion  with  Rome, 
and  made  it  more  hostUe  than  ever 
to  England.  The  discipline  of  this, 
as  of  other  Churches  that  had  re- 
mained obedient  to  the  Papal  See, 
had  been  improved  after  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  it  was  soon  discovered 
by  the  enemies  of  England  that  this 
Church  could  be  made  a  card  in 
their  hands  in  the  game  they  were 
playing  against  Eli^beth.  Jesuits, 
seminary  priests,  and  emissaries  of 
the  Pope  invaded  Ireland  and  made 


the  Church  more  Bomanist  ijian  it 
had  ever  been ;  and  a  religious  cry 
was  aroused  to  embitter  the  animo- 
sities of  the  Irish  against  the  Saxon. 
We  see  what  the  effects  were  of  this 
kind  of  teaching  in  such  passages 
as  these : 

The  students  of  Ireland  that  aie  ii 
Louvain,  and  come  from  thence,  are  the 
merest  traitors  and  breeders  of  treadieiy 
that  liveth,  by  whose  means  I  doubt  sot 
James  Fitzmaurice  hath  much  fayour  in 
Borne.  Whereof  there  are  in  these  paits 
about  Waterford  four  principal  preLitML 
The  first  is  called  John  White,  who  is  mn^ 
shipped  like  a  god  between  Kilkenny  and 
Waterford  and  Clonmel.  He  sulxinetli 
all  the  dwellers  of  these  parts  to  detest  the 
true  religion  stablished  by  her  Maje^. 
He  is  a  chief  preacher  to  the  contrary,  an 
arrogant  enemy  to  the  gospel,  and  one  that 
denieth  all  duties  to  her  Majesty.  If  he 
were  not,  and  his  auricular  teaching  were 
not,  one  nobleman,  to  the  comfort  of  a 
great  number,  should  be  converted  from 
this  popery.  He  said  once  in  Bristol,  that 
he  would  he  were  inquisitor  in  England  to 
bum  a  thousand  in  England  for  religion. 
The  second  is  James  Archer,  of  Kilkeiuij,a 
detestable  enemy  to  the  Word  of  God.  He 
did  swear  against  her  Majesty's  jurisdiction 
in  Louyain,  and  to  read  not  in  no  En^i^ 
book.  He  arrived  the  last  March,  and 
came  then  out  of  Louvain.  The  third  is 
Doctor  Quemeford,  of  Waterford,  also  of 
late  come  out  of  Louvain.  He  and  all  tha 
rest  taught  all  the  way  betwixt  Rye  and 
Bristol  against  the  religion,  and  caused 
numbers  to  despair.  The  fourUi  is  chauntet 
Walsh,  of  Waterford,  one  that  hath  pro- 
cured dispensation  of  the  Pope  to  use  the 
English  service,  to  receive  benefits  from 
the  same,  and  to  abjure  himself  withont 
hurting  his  conscience.  He  came  over  last 
March.  He  preached  praying  to  saints  and 
going  on  pilgrimages.  Belike,  they  all 
come  over  as  reformators  of  living  before 
the  coming  of  that  wicked  limb  James 
[Fitzmaurice]. 

The  ordinary  clergy  doubtless 
remained  as  superstitious  and  igno- 
rant as  before ;  but  the  iofluence 
of  Catholicism  increased  rapidly,  as 
it  became  more  and  more  assocmted 
with  the  cause  of  resistance  to  the 
Saxon,  and  was  subjected  more  and 
more  to  persecution.  If,  however, 
we  can  believe  such  reports  as  the 
following,  the  Irish  priests  were  not 
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examples  of  purity  and  the  Christian 
graces: 

They  will  not  be  accounted  ministers, 
but  priests.  They  will  have  no  wives.  If 
thej  would  stHj  thus,  it  were  well,  but 
they  will  have  harlots,  which  they  make 
believe  that  it  is  no  sin  to  live  and  lie  with 
them  and  bear  them  children.  But  if  they 
marry  them  they  are  damned.  And  with 
long  eiperience  and  some  extraordinary 
trial  of  tiiese  fellowB,  I  cannot  find  whether 
the  most  of  them  love  lewd  women,  cards. 
.  dice,  or  drink  best.  .  .  .  They  tell  the 
people  a  tale  of  our  Lady,  or  St.  Patrick, 
or  some  other  saint,  horrible  to  be  spoken 
or  heard,  and  intolerable  to  be  suffered, 
and  do  all  that  they  may  to  dissuade  and 
allure  the  people  from  God  and  their 
prince,  and  their  due  obedience  to  both, 
and  persuade  them  to  the  Devil  the  Pope. 

The  general  influence  of  the 
Chnrch  on  the  nation  is  shown  sig- 
nificantly in  passages  such  as  these  : 

And  how  the  people  so  much  hear  them, 
believe  them,  and  are  led  by  them,  and 
have  80  little  instruction  to  the  contrary, 
as  here  is  in  effect  a  general  revolt  from 
God  and  true  religion,  our  prince,  and  her 
Highnesses  laws.  .  .  .  Tne  state  is  so 
far  altered  from  former  times,  the  hearts  of 
the  people  are  so  much  alienated  from  the 
Queen  and  our  nation,  and  so  greatly 
affected  to  foreign  notions  and  papistry,  as 
I  fear  she  will  lose  even  the  Pale  itself  in 
a  very  short  time. 

The  antagonism  of  the  Churches 
in  Ireland  increased  wofully  the 
disorders  of  the  country  and  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  it  into  sub- 
jection to  England.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  accurately  to  what 
extent  reHgion  was  the  cause  of  the 
terrible  civil  wars  and  rebellions 
which  convulsed  the  island  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Undoubtedly, 
even  if  there  had  been  no  Reforma- 
tion, the  sixteenth  century  would 
have  witnessed  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland  by  England;  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  state  of  each  nation, 
and  the  relations  long  subsisting 
between  them,  this  consummation 
must  have  been  attended  with  much 
oppression,  calamity,  and  wrong. 
Whether  England  had  continued 
Catholic  or  not,  her  rulers  would 


have  endeavoured  with  success  to 
annex  an  island,  inferior  in  strength, 
and  necessary  to  the  greatness  of 
the  monarchy;  they  would  have 
put  down  barbarous  Irish  feudalism 
and  reduced  the  Celtic  tribes  to 
submission;  and  this  result  could 
not  have  been  obtained  without 
considerable  violence  and  suffering. 
But  religious  dissension  protracted 
and  aggravated  the  evils  inseparable 
from  this  change ;  it  introduced  a 
new  element  of  discord  which  exas- 
perated the  hostility  of  race  already 
dividing  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt; 
it  made  England  and  Ireland  ene- 
mies in  the  great  struggle  that  spUt 
Europe  in  sunder.  The  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  of  the  Pale,  and 
the  attempt  to  extend  its  influence 
by  persecution,  made  many  even  of 
the  old  settlers  disloyal,  and  pro- 
voked the  great  feudal  lords  and 
chiefs  ;  it  promoted  widespread  bit- 
terness and  ill-will,  and  quickened 
the  general  spirit  of  disaffection. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing 
power  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland 
gave  a  new  point  of  union  to  all 
foes  of  the  English  name ;  it  turned 
the  mass  of  the  nation  and  its 
leaders  to  look  to  the  Catholic 
Powers  for  aid  ;  it  rallied  under  the 
banner  of  religion  the  broken  forces 
of  Irish  nationaHty.  The  threads 
of  most  of  the  conspiracies  in  Ire- 
land that  marked  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  were  held  and 
directed  by  hands  in  Rome.  The 
following  letter  from  the  famous 
Dr.  Sanders  shows  how  the  great 
Desmond  war  of  1580  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  name  of  the  Church : 

Nowadays  the  heretics,  violently  opposing 
God's  honour  in  this  world,  abandon  his 
vicar,  and  by  false  pretence  of  God's  Word, 
cut  off  and  wipe  away  whole  books  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.  We  fight  against  them  by 
the  authority  of  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
If  it  please  you  to  join  with  us  in  this  holy 
quarrel,  you  shall  be  under  the  protection  of 
that  prince  whom  God  shall  set  upon  the 
place  of  the  usurper,  and  of  God^  vicar, 
who  will  see  every  man  rewarded  for  his 
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servke  to  the  Ghnreh ;  yoa  shall  deserve 
also  well  of  your  country. 

This  was  the  manifesto  of  the 
rebel  earl : 

We  desire  yoa  take  part  with  ns»  as  yoa 
are  boond  hy  conscieaoe  and  by  natare.  We 
took  this  matter  in  hand  with  great  autho- 
rity, both  from  the  Pope's  Hdiness  and 
from  Kin^  Philip,  who  do  nndertake  to 
forther  ns  m  our  affiurs  as  we  shall  need. 

The  fanaticism  of  Sanders  was 
necessary  to  stir  up  the  retainers 
of  the  earl  to  revolt;  and  when 
beaten,  they  blamed  the  champion 
of  the  Church.  Sir  William  Pel- 
ham  wrote  to  the  council  thus : 

The  earVs  followers  would  gladly  forsake 
him  if  they  might  be  reoeiTed.  I  do  not 
reoeiye  any  but  such  as  come  in  with  bloody 
huids,  or  execution  of  some  better  person 
than  themselves.  One  that  this  day  brake 
frx>m  them  has  declared  the  miserable  estate 
of  the  earrs  followers,  and  that  lately  he  saw 
the  people  ready  to  kill  Dr.  Saunders  with 
stones,  reviling  him  before  the  earl,  as  the 
ruin  of  them  and  all  Munster ;  and  hardly 
could  the  earl  appease  them  from  killing 
of  him. 

There  was  a  rising  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  the  Pale,  and  another  of 
the  De  Burghs  in  the  west,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Desmond  re- 
bellion. Catholicism  was,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  bond 
that  united  the  confederates;  and 
the  insurrection  grew  to  the  most 
formidable  proportions.  Lord  Bal- 
tinglass,  the  leader  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  Pale,  put  religion  forward 
as  the  cause  of  revolt : 

Questionless  it  is  great  want  of  know- 
ledge, and  more  of  grace,  to  think  and  be- 
lieve that  a  woman,  incapax  of  all  holy 
orders,  should  be  the  supreme  governor  of 
Christ's  Church — a  thing  that  Christ  did 
not  grant  to  his  own  mother.  If  the  Queen's 
{pleasure  be,  as  jou  allege,  to  minister  jus- 
tice, it  were  time  to  begin;  for  in  this 
twenty  years  past  of  her  reign,  we  have  seen 
more  damnable  doctrines  maintained,  more 
oppressing  of  poor  subjects,  under  pretence 
of  justice  within  this  land,  than  ever  we 
read  or  heard,  since  England  first  received 
the  faith,  done  by  Christian  princes. 

This  extract,  from  an  examina- 


tion, shows  that  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
the  head  of  the  (^eraldinea,  al- 
though a  courtier  of  Elizabeth,  was 
deep  in  the  councils  of  this  re- 
bellion, and  that  its  real  centre  wm 
Bome: 

The  azdibishop  said,  that  he  thought  the 
earl  never  promised  that  he  would  tde 
arms.  Then  the  fiaHinal  chaled,  and  aid, 
'  Wilt  thou  tell  me?'  and  then  he  went  into 
his  study,  and  fetched  out  two  writing  tin 
one  a  ffreat  writing,  whereunto  the  bishop 
said,  *  me  most  part  of  the  lords  and  gea* 
tlemen  of  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connangfat 
had  subscribed ;'  the  other  was  a  letter  fa 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  alone,  which  the  C■^ 
dinal  showed  the  archbishop  as  rebvkiig 
him  for  not  believing  him.  All  this,  the 
examinate  said,  was  expounded  to  him  both 
by  the  said  bishoo  and  Richard  EostMe; 
and  he  saith  fbrtner,  that  the  cardinil,  it 
the  end  of  the  conference,  said,  *  Do  joe 
think  that  he  would  have  trusted  to  Jamei 
iltzmaurice  and  to  Stewkeley,  or  to  all  those 
lords  which  subscribed  the  great  letter,  na- 
less  he  had  received  this  letter  from  tht 
Earl  of  Kildare? 

This  insurrection,  which  shoc^ 
the  power  of  the  queen  in  Ireland 
to  the  centre,  was  attributed  by  the 
Government  to  Catholicism.  Sir 
Nicholas  Malby  wrote  thus  to  ^ 
council: 

This  late  rebellion,  sprung  up  so  near 
the  English  Pale,  is  veiy  p^ous.  This 
realm  was  never  so  dismembered,  owing  to 
the  quarrel  upon  religion.  Heretofore  m«h 
dissension  has  arisen  upon  private  quarrels, 
but  now  they  have  converted  all  their  pri- 
vate quarrels  to  a  general  quarrel  of  religioi. 
This  rebellion  is  so  general  that  the  beet 
cannot  be  made  do  anything  against  the 
rebellious  Papists. 

After  causing  frightful  bloodshed 
and  confiscation,  Sie  rebellion  of 
1580  was  suppressed;  but  there 
was  no  end  to  the  religious  war  in 
Ireland,  and  *Holy  Church'  was 
inscribed  on  the  standards  of 
Tyrone  in  the  desperate  stroggle 
he  maintained  long  with  the  p9^ 
of  Elizabeth.  It  is  unnecessarj  to 
pursue  the  melancholy  tale,  or  to 
point  out  how  Ireland  has  ever 
since  been  rent  asunder  by  religions 
animosities,   and    is    still    a  weak 
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point  at  the  heart  of  the  empire.  Establishment ;  and  that  the  ^  asso* 

An  impartial  person  who  dwells  on  oiation  of  religion  with  authority ' 

the  history  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  which,  it  is  now  pretended,  is  the 

in  the  sixteenth  century  will,  per-  first  condition  of   the    unity  and 

haps,  incline  to  these  two  conclu-  prosperity  of  these  kingdoms,  has 

sions — ^that  it  is  worse  than  foolish  been  a  fruitful  source  of  calamiW 

to  make  a  comparison  between  the  to  Ireland  and  of  difficulty  and  peril 

iChuBch  of  England  and  the  Irish  to  Great  Britain. 


YOL.  LXXVni. — ^NO.  CCCCLXVIIT. 
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Part  I. — Captain  Ord*s  Return. 
CHAPTER  XIX. 


CAPTAIN  ORD  was  dining  that 
very  evening  with  the  Wedder- 
bums,  who  had  returned  at  the  same 
time  with  himself,  not  only  alone  as 
a  guest,  but  almost  as  a  member  of 
the  family  in  the  near  prospect  of 
his  marriage.  But  he  was  still  kept 
in  order,  prevented  from  asserting 
himself  in  his  height  and  breadth, 
from  speaking  unpalatable,  rude  bits 
of  his  mind,  being  domineering, 
quarrelsome,  insolent,  as  it  was  on 
the  cards  he  might  be,  by  Mrs.  Wed- 
derbum's  strong  will.  If  Captain 
Ord  was  domineering  Mrs.  Wed- 
derburn  was  haughty,  aud  she  had 
all  the  advantages  of  the  finer-edged 
weapons  which  her  superiority  in 
education,  and  long  familiarity  with 
and  perfect  ease  in  her  position, 
supplied,  against  the  comparatively 
brute  force  of  hard  cash,  that  he 
was,  as  yet,  at  least,  restrained  from 
using  in  its  full  power,  in  the  face 
of  her  sex  and  nurture. 

Mrs.  Wedderbum  could  put  down 
her  intended  son-in-law  when  he 
waxed  rampant,  and  keep  him  in 
his  proper  place.  But  the  press- 
ing sense  of  a  continual  obligation 
showed  that  there  was  a  change 
in  the  minds  of  the  lady  and  the 
gentlemen  with  reference  to  each 
other.  There  was  an  alteration 
of  opinion  to  the  extent  that  Cap- 
tain Ord — who  had  begun  by  judg- 
ing Mrs.  Wedderbum  correctly  as 
his  friend  in  the  house — had  grown 
restive  under  her  curb  and  turned 
upon  her  in  ingratitude  for  her 
services ;  while  Mrs.  Wedderbum 
feared  that  Captain  Ord  was  not 
going  to  improve  as  she  had  hoped. 
It  went  no  farther  at  present  than 
that  Captain  Ord,  in  private,  dealt 
less  flattering  adjuncts  to  Mrs. 
Wedderbum's    name,   and    vowed 


vengeance  due  upon  her  when  he 
got  the  cards  into  his  own  hands; 
and  that  Mrs.  Wedderbum  like 
many  another  schemer  found  that 
a  goal  attained  was  sometimes  sur- 
mounted by  the  apples  of  Sodom. 
Captain  Ord  now  turned  for  his 
satisfaction  more  to  Charlotte, 
whom  he  had  come  to  look  upon  as 
a  harmless,  spiritless,  good  sort  of 
well  bom,  well  bred  lassie,  for 
whom  he  had  a  tolerable  amount  of 
regard,  whom  he  might  hector  and 
bully,  but  whom — ^so  that  she  gave 
him  no  provocation — ^it  was  not  in 
him  wantonly  to  maltreat. 

Another  change  in  the  social  at- 
mosphere was  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  Louisa  and  Laon 
Wedderbum,  too  much  of  an  age 
to  be  separated,  at  the  dinner-table, 
in  the  earliest  announcement  of 
their  taking  their  places  as  tiie 
young  ladies  of  the  house  in  the 
room  of  Charlotte  promoted  and 
transferred  to  Dalgordon.  Miss 
Murdoch  was  left  behind  in  the  dull 
peace  of  the  school-room  which  that 
lady  so  little  appreciated,  that  bat 
for  the  approaching  gay  interhde 
of  the  marriage,  she  would  hate 
moped  herself  so  far  as  a  summer 
sore  throat,  or  an  autumn  influenza. 

As  if  to  warrant  Charlotte's  re- 
moval from  the  stage  of  yonng- 
ladyhood  and  transplantation  to 
that  of  matronhood,  it  was  remark- 
able how  old  she  began  to  look  at 
this  epoch  of  her  life,  so  that  com- 
mon acquaintances  had  alreadj 
come  to  the  surprised  but  comfort- 
able conclusion  that  there  wonld 
not  look  the  disparity  of  years 
which  really  existed  between  Cap- 
tain Ord  of  Dalgordon  and  Char- 
lotte Wedderbum ;  the  Captain  was 
such  a  fine  haJg^man  in  his  primfi, 
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and  Charlotte  already  appeared  quite 
staid  and  matronly.  It  was  parti- 
cularly noticeable  because  one  of 
the  charms  of  Charlotte's  face,  on 
first  growing  up,  had  been  the  ex- 
ceedmg  youthfulness  almost  child- 
likeness  which  lingers  in  some 
girls'  faces,  bright,  intelligent  faces 
otherwise,  and  recalls  the  guileless, 
unconscious  beauty  of  a  baby's  face. 
The  transformation  was  not  an  ef- 
fect of  ominous  wanness  and  hag- 
gardness;  it  was  more  a  rapid, 
premature  development  into  such 
maturity,  that  overleaping  summer 
it  touched  upon  early  autunm. 
Charlotte  was  hardly  past  girlhood 
in  years;  Bos  well  Erskine,  who  was 
two  years  older  and  a  married  wo- 
man now,  retained  a  great  deal, 
not  only  of  the  fawn  and  pheasant- 
like slendemess  of  proportion,  but 
of  the  elasticity,  buoyancy,  and 
vehement  mobility  in  expression,  of 
a  girl.  Charlotte  Wedderbum,  with 
her  softly  rounded  face  in  its  fair 
and  delicate  tinting  which  coming 
pain  and  perplexity  might  waste 
and  drag,  and  distress  and  despair 
dim  and  darken,  but  which  was  at 
this  moment  placid  and  serene,  had 
a  quiet  settled  look,  a  look  from 
which  ^1  excitability,  light  of  ex- 
pectation, desire  for  progress,  had 
departed:  a  look  which  many  a 
woman's  fece,  however  feded  and 
lined,  does  not  wear  at  thirty  or 
forty.  Charlotte's  face  was  not 
faded  or  lined,  but  it  wore  that 
look  altogether  womanly,  which 
might  have  been — ^not  only  wifely, 
motherly,  but  that  of  a  widow  who 
had  undergone  and  outHved  the 
first  shock  of  her  loss,  and  grown 
resigned,  almost  reconciled,  to  the 
inevitable  will.  Charlotte's  jasmine 
face  might  have  been  surrounded  by 
a  widow's  cap,  instead  of  crowned 
by  a  bridal  wreath,  sadly,  but  not 
altogether  inappropriately  with  re- 
gard to  its  expression.  Charlotte's 
dress  was  far  enough  removed 
fipom  widow's  weeds.  Girls  in  a 
lower  rank  are  given  to  the  thrifty 


practice  of  wearing  up  their  old 
clothes  just  before  marriage,  but 
Mrs.  Wedderbum — herself  a  per- 
petual triumph  of  native  dignity 
over  turned  silk  and  washed  blonde, 
stooped  to  nothing  so  low  for  her 
bride  elect,  who  had  dearly  bought 
every  grace.  Mrs.  Wedderbum 
distingfuished  Charlotte,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  glories  of  Mrs.  Ord  of 
Dalgordon,  with  lace  capes  over, 
and  silk  dips  under  her  cloud  of 
muslin,  with  elegant  little  touches 
of  pearl  combs  in  her  hair,  a  little 
watch  set  with  pearls  hung  out  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day  by  her  side, 
the  freshest  and  daintiest  of  shoes 
and  gloves,  all  of  which  set  oflT  and 
enhanced  the  girl's  refinement  and 
undiminished  beauty.  It  might 
have  been  in  self-defence  that  Mrs. 
Wedderbum  thus  decked  her  lamb 
with  ribbons  and  garlands  to  af- 
ford herself  some  counter-balancing 
pleasure  in  looking  at  Charlotte, 
while  it  irked  Mrs.  Wedderbum  to 
listen  to  Captain  Ord. 

The  conversation  fell  flat  at  the 
Park  table,  when  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum, who  was  its  life  and  spirit, 
was  preoccupied.  But  there  was 
no  more  fear  of  a  deluge  or  an  earth- 
quake there,  than  there  was  on  that 
breezy  autumn  morning  when  all 
things  were  so  different,  so  different 
to  Charlotte — ^when  Tommy  Spens' 
letter  arrived  announcing  his  at- 
tainment of  his  d^taincy,  and  his 
immediate  arrival  to  receive  the 
family's  congratulations  and  to 
unfold  his  simple  proposal. 

Louisa  Wedderbum,  falsely  con- 
ceiving that  she  was  responsible  for 
the  pause  in  the  conversation,  took 
it  upon  her  to  show  her  fitness  lor 
society  by  starting  a  new  subject. 
As  if  to  show  the  opposite  results 
produced  by  what  was  red-tapeism 
in  Mrs.  Wedderbum's  training  of 
youth,  Louisa  and  Laura  Wedder- 
bum were  as  unlike  as  possible  to 
the  elder  sister  of  whom  they  were 
so  fond.  They  were  two  dauntiess, 
decided  girls  who  only  stopped 
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short  of  being  fast  young  ladies,  be- 
cause that  modem  genns  was  yet  in 
its  in&kncy  at  Oatness  so  many  years 
ago;  but  who  did  not  hesitate  at 
starting  topics  in  the  silence  of  a 
dinner- table,  or  at  doing  much  else 
which  came  in  a  well  brought  up 
young  lady's  way.  They  agreed 
very  well,  or  very  ill,  as  it  happened, 
with  their  future  brother-in-law. 
Sometimes  the  representatives  of 
two  totally  different  orders  played 
with,  sometimes  they  plagued  each 
other.  Louisa  and  Laura  were  the 
only  people  in  the  universe  who 
thought  of  calling,  and  called  when 
the  &ncy  struck  them,  Captain  Ord 
—Tom. 

On  the  whole  the  girls  amused 
the  great  man,  but  it  was  an  amuse- 
ment not  unmixed  with  irritation, 
and  combined  with  a  firm  promise 
to  himself  to  clip  their  wings  should 
ihey  ever  come  under  his  control. 
They  ought  to  take  an  example  by 
^eir  sister  if  they  wished  to  secure 
husbands.  Mrs.  Ord  of  Dalgordon 
'Would  prove  an  obedient  complacent 
wife. 

*  Captain  Ord,'  Louisa  addressed 
vthe  gentleman,  who  was  knitting 
his  brows  a  little  over  an  innocent 
custard,  *  what  sort  of  curiosity  is 
the  queer  demented  Lidian  woman, 
who  has  come  with  her  child  to 
'lodge  at  Jael  Cairns*  ?  You  must 
know  her,  for  she  is  always  asking 
for  you,  and  says  she  has  come  aU 
'the  way  on  purpose  to  see  you. 
What  service  have  you  rendered 
her  to  make  her  so  attentive  ?  Why 
have  you  not  spoken  of  her  to  us  ? 
Laura  and  I  are  wild  to  make  her 
acquaintance,  and  hope  that  you  are 
not  keeping  her  up  for  Chatty's 
benefit.  Now  that  you  have  all 
come  back,  you  must  introduce  us, 
after  I  took  the  trouble  to  get  Miss 
Murdoch  to  walk  into  Oatness 
several  times,  and  when  I  made  half 
a  dozen  turns  before  Jael's  door,  on 
my  own  account,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  lady — 1  am  sorry  to  say  in 
rain.' 


^You  might  have  been  betto^ 
employed,  Louisa,  the  woman  is  a 
vile  impostor.' 

It  was  strong  language. 

If  the  Indian  woman  was  not  & 
vile  impostor,  Captain  Ord  was  not 
an  accomplished  hypocrite.  It 
might  be  that  he  was  composed  of 
too  coarse  material  to  form  the  fine 
point  of  a  hypocrite,  but  his  big  red 
face  was  purple  with  confusion, 
hatred  and  malice,  as  be  was  at- 
tacked a  second  time  that  daj, 
without  wamine,  on  a  far  (^ 
crushed,  half  forgotten  danger, 
which  had  risen  Uke  an  armed  man 
and  confronted  him  the  moment  he 
had  put  his  foot  in  Oatness  again. 
His  face  presented  such  a  spectack 
that  even  Louisa  was  disoomfitei 
though  she  was  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  harm  she  bad  done, 
or  of  drawing  any  condnsions  ap- 
proaching to  the  truth,  from  tte 
inferences  before  her. 

Charlotte,  the  soul  of  generosity 
and  charity,  could  put  no  more  for- 
bearing construction  on  the  look 
and  the  tone,  than  that  Captain 
Ord  must  have  some  very  pwnfiil 
association  with  the  person  of  whom 
he  had  spoken. 

Mr.  Wedderbum's  white  fore- 
head flushed  a  painful  crimson ;  the 
blue  veins  stood  out  like  cords  on 
his  temples,  and  he  spilt  his  wine 
with  a  shaking  hand,  as  a  ghastlj 
dread  of  dishonour  near  him,  cros^ 
his  mind. 

Mrs.  Wedderbum  kept  an  un- 
altered, front,  and  watched  and 
waited  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind  and  self-control,  but  with  a 
creeping  feeling  of  intense  disgust 
and  the  quaking,  through  her  cou- 
rage, of  an  infinite  dismay. 

*Dear!  why  don't  you  have  her 
arrested  ?  *  demanded  Louisa,  re- 
covering herself,  and  speaking  with 
all  the  coolness  in  the  world,  *  whj 
do  you  let  her  live  on  wiUi  Jael 
Cairns  ?  We  all  know  Jael,  even 
mamma  knows  her,  and  takes  an 
interest  in  her — a  picturesque  old 
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woman — ^because  she  comes  about 
the  place  with  cream  and  butter 
from  the  Misses  Quhair  of  Sandy- 
croft.  Jael  will  not  lose  the  money 
for  her  lodging,  will  she  ? ' 

*  My  dear  Louisa,'  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum  called  her  daughter  to  order 
with  elaborate,  artificial  smoothness 
and  blandness  for  a  quick,  lively 
woman,  and  with  only  a  breath  of 
ice  cuttmg  through  her  manner,  and 
chilling  the  audience  to  the  back- 
bone. *  I  have  no  doubt  that  Cap- 
tain Ord  has  done  everything  that 
he  ought  to  have  done  with  regard 
to  this  troublesome  beggar  or  peti- 
tioner,— a  troublesome  business  alto- 
gether, I  have  no  question,  but  one 
with  which  you  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  concern.  I  may  add,  my 
dear  Louisa,  since  we  are  sufficiently 
mfamUle  for  me  to  be  at  liberty  to 
take  you  to  task,  that  you  will  force 
me  to  regret  having  to  bring  you 
out  in  the  world,  if  you  will  per- 
sist in  chattering  like  a  child  in  the 
nurseiy.' 

*What  mischief  have  I  been 
about?*  protested  Louisa  in  the 
height  of  injured  feelings  as  she 
"walked  out  of  the  dining-room  arm 
in  arm  with  her  sympathetic  sister 
Laura,  in  the  train  of  Mrs.  Wed- 
derbum  and  Charlotte.  *  And  what 
18  the  good  of  being  come  out,  if 
one  is  not  to  open  one's  mouth  ?  I 
had  rather  be  with  Miss  Murdoch. 
I  am  sure  they  want  us  badly  to 
make  conversation  for  them,  too. 
Has  Tom  robbed  the  woman,  and 
has  she  pursued  him  to  recover 
the  plunder?  What  do  you  say, 
Laura?' 

Charlotte,  who  was  most  deeply 
interested,  interested  to  life  and 
death,  in  the  news,  small  as  it  was, 
sat  down  and  phkyed  the  classic 
sonatas  which  came  into  this  por- 
tion of  the  daily  routine  she  fol- 
lowed still — to  the  last,  a  mechani- 
cal refuge,  a  set  fettered  movement 
of  the  fettered  being.  She  had  a 
puzzled,  slightly  disturbed  air  and 
no  more,  like  an  ignorant  dove  not 


recking  of,  not  guessing  the  pro- 
fanation that  had  defiled  the  altar 
on  which  its  virgin  purity  was  to 
be  laid. 

Mrs.  Wedderbum  groaned  in- 
wardly as  she  stood  at  one  of  the 
windows  looking  out  on  the  summer 
terrace  and  tasted  the  fruit  of  her 
devices,  which  she  had  little  dreamt 
would  have  been  so  bitter  between 
her  teeth.  Here  was  part  of  lier 
wages  for  which  she  had  worked 
hard,  in  the  page  which  she  had 
been  compelled  to  read  clearly,  the 
legible  page  of  Captain  Ord's  low- 
ering agitated  face  with  ite  tale  of 
guilt  and  haunting  retribution.  It 
was  too  late  to  save  her  cherished 
child,  the  gentle  darling  of  the 
family  who  had  sold  herself  for 
them,  though  the  Indian  woman 
should  prove  no  impostor,  and  mise* 
rable  consequences,  blasting  expo-^ 
sure  be  apprehended  from  her  ap- 
pearance. Too  late  after  Charlotte 
had  been  brought  down  to  Captaiib 
Ord's  level,  laid  out  for  him,  granted 
to  him,  to  think  that  her  prospects- 
would  not  be  haplessly  compromised, 
hopelessly  ruined  by  the  marriage, 
which  had  been  unequal  in  the  be- 
ginning, being  broken  off  at  the 
last  moment  by  a  disgracefril  scan-^ 
dal.  Too  late  when  the  additional 
mortgage  over  the  Park  was  effected 
in  Captain  Ord's  name,  and  ite  re- 
call without  mercy  would  be  in- 
stantaneous, irretrievable  destruc- 
tion ;  when  for  the  sum  spent  on 
Charlotte's  wedding  clothes,  on 
some  of  the  very  accessories  of  her 
dress  to-night,  Mrs.  Wedderbum 
might  ciy  like  the  son  of  the 
prophet  in  respect  to  his  sunk  axe, 
'Alas,  master,  for  it  was  borrowed.^ 

Mrs.  Wedderbum  did  not  groan 
aloud,  but  her  Roman-nosed,  fine, 
scarlet-lipped  face  grew  grey  in  ite 
unwavering,  petrified  smile,  and 
her  shapely  hands  sharpened  as  she 
pressed  them  together  in  bootless 
penance  and  atonement. 

*  I  have  a  piece  of  news,  better 
worth  your  attention  than  a  con- 
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temptiblestapid  oid  scaadal,  Louisa,* 
asserted  Caprtain  Ord,  Bwag^ering 
into  the  drawing-room,  'and  you 
see  I  am  a  good-natured  sinner.  I 
am  not  going  to  punish  you  by 
keeping  it  all  to  myself'  he  went 
cm,  not  perceiving  that  every  word 
betrayed  tliat  he  had  cause  of  ofience 
against  Louisa,  and  drawing  a  letter 
out  of  his  letter-case.  *  A  fellow  in 
Calcutta  writes  me  of  an  event  with 
which  an  Oatneas  man  had  some- 
thing to  do,  at  least  he  is  a  man  con- 
nected with  Oatness,  whom  you  all 
know  very  well,  and  who  must  have 
had  some  pluck  for  a  land-lubber 
(forgive  me,  Mrs.  Wedderbum),and 
he  has  not  lost  all  by  his  pluck.* 

*  Oh  !  if  it  is  none  of  our  boys,  it 
is  Tommy  Spena,  yes,  it  is  Tommy 
Spens/  cried  Louisa  and  Laura  en- 
thusiastically, hurrying  up  to  Cap- 
tain Ord,  pressing  upon  him,  almost 
putting  the  climax  upon  their  enor- 
mities by  taking  him  by  the  cuff 
And  the  collar.  ^  Read  it  out  to  us, 
pray  do,  Captain  Ord,  like  a  good 
aoul,  like  a  gallant  gentleman.' 

*  Hands  off,  girls ;  so  I  suppose 
you  can  trust  me  now  ? ' 

*  Ah !  what  of  my  young  cousin 
Tommy  Spens  ?  Let  me  know  if 
there  has  anything  good  come  to 
Tommy — but  what  save  good  should 
come  to  him  ?  There  was  always 
something  nice  about  that  lad,  and 
it  was  nice  to  have  to  do  with  him,' 
reflected  Mr.  Wedderbum,  with  the 
solitary  gleam  of  pleased,  proud  ex- 
•citement  which  had  flashed  out  of 
his  downcast  eyes,  for  a  long  time. 

*  Of  course,  we  shall  all  be  glad 
to  hear  of  anything  to  Tommy 
Spens'  credit  or  advantage,'  con- 
firmed Mrs.  Wedderbum  formally, 
smothering  a  sigh. 

Miss  Murdoch,  who  had  joined 
the  family  with  Matilda  and  tea, 
was  not  so  lost  to  recollection  of 
ihe  past,  that  she  did  not  think  she 
would  faint  while  she  watched  Miss 
Wedderbum  narrowly.  The  ac- 
count which  that  fall  and  accurate 
reporter  gave  afterwards,  was,  that 


Miss  Wedderbum  said 
She  raised  herself  sligiitiy  ui 
opened  her  lips  sHghthr.  as  if  tt 
drink  in  the  news.  Her  eres  bd 
the  eager  covetous  expreasioa  oC  \ 
thirsty  soul,  while  her  fiur,  faeahyr 
pale  complexion  becaaie  so  bn^ 
liantly  vivid,  it  was  as  ardeot  as  fire. 
Captain  Ord  coughed,  deaied  b 
throat,  began  to  read,  stopped,  ifii 
began  again,  with  aU  tkne  airs  of  in 
amateur  singer.  He  read  at  Isst  b 
a  rattling  bluster  the  brief  cam- 
tive  which  his  correspondenc  a 
indigo  and  opium  had  voochealed  (>• 
tack  on  to  the  busineas  part  of  b 
epistle,  with  the  hankering  tba: 
the  most  prosaic  man  has,  rooreo? 
less  latent,  after  the  wondeifd 
and  tbe  sympathy  the  most  self- 
ish man  feels  in  a  degree,  with  tk 
heroic.  In  addition,  the  wrke 
had  the  happy  conviction  tbt, 
though  the  public  might  be  ac- 
qoainted  with  similar  adventeps, 
the  incident  which  he  recorded  tt 
the  end  of  his  ordinary  catidog^ 
of  ordinary  sales  and  prices,  wis 
news,  and  would  create  a  fine  &r' 
ment  in  the  native  place  of  tlie 
hero. 

A  detachment  of  a  regimes 
stationed  in  Burmah  under  a  JSAfs^ 
a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  four 
non-commissioned  officers,  &c.,  with 
a  surgeon  attached  to  it,  had  bees 
injudiciously  sent  on  a  march  np 
the  country  through  an  unhejJtiy 
locality  at  a  bad  season  of  the  year. 
On  the  third  day's  march  chol^ 
broke  out  in  the  party,  and  by  the 
sixth  day  the  major,  one  of  the 
lieutenants,  and  nineteen  of  the 
men,  were  dead  and  buried  by  their 
comrades.  On  the  eighth  day  the 
mortality  had  reached  to  thirty, 
and  included  the  remaining  lien- 
tenant  and  the  surgeon.  A  panic 
seized  the  company ;  they  had  no 
hope  that  every  man  would  not 
perish  in  the  valley  of  death ;  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  suocumbang 
without  an  effort,  of  stopping  the 
march  and  lying  down  to  die,  in 
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mov^  pasgSy  by  scores.  The  single 
captam,  a  young  untried  m^,  had 
stood  between,  them  and  destroo- 
tion.  He  had  exerted  iiis  authority 
and  eonamanded.the  oontinuance  of 
the  march  out  of  the  pestilential 
district.  He  had  stepped  into  the 
dead  surgeon's  shoes  and,  doctored 
the  men,. supplying  them  with  medi- 
cine and  stores,  and.  soda-water 
and  brandy  from  his  own  tent,  till 
eyery.drop  was  exhausted.  He  had 
represented  the  chaplain  without 
his  gown,  and  read  the  service  over 
the  men's  graves  to  calm  the  sorrow 
and  the  fears,  and  raise  the  faith  of 
4he  survivors,  and  to  call  down  the 
mercy  of  Heaven.  He  had  taken 
a  baby  from  the  arms  of  the  dying 
wife  of  a  dead  sergeant,  and,  heavy 
laden  and  in  a.  sore  strait  as  the 
young  noan  was,  he  bad  cambered 
himself  with  the. strange,  helpless 
burden  in  his  tent,  in  the  most  de- 
sperate attempt  of  all  to  preserve 
the  orphan  mite  and  fraction  of 
human  life.  Thus  he  had  braced 
his  companions  with  the  magnani- 
mity and  the  courage  of  his  own 
unselfish  undying  duty  and  charity, 
until  he  sent  new  fire  into  their 
freezing  veins  and  the  plague  was 
stayed ;  he  had  rescued  the  renmant 
of  his  men  and  aiTived  with  them 
"—the  wonderful  baby,, fed  on  a  diet 
of  soaked  biscuits^  sugar  and  water, 
and  all^— in  solenm  grave  triumph 
at  their  place  of  destination. 

It  seemed  a  small  matter  after- 
wards that  the  captain  had  been 
gazetted  major  within  the  space  of 
time  -which  it .  took  the  news  to 
reach  head-quarters^  and  that  he 
was  to  rejoice  in  a  paragraph  in  the 
JSmea  all  to  himself  and  his  glory. 

It  was  hardly  right  to  rejoice  in  a 
calamity  which  must  have  darkened 
many  a  hearth  and  left  many  a 
mourner,  but  all  his  friends  in  the 
Park  drawing-room  were  glad  with 
glistening  eyes  for  Tommy  Spens, 
tibough  Louisa  and  Laura  turned 
ofif  their  emotion  with  the  affected 
hard-heartedness    of  a   particular 


order  of  young  girls,  and  woi^ld 
own  to  nothing  but  the  absurdity 
of  Tommy  Spens  dandling  a  baby, 
and  dabbling  in  an  impromptu  pap- 
boat.  But  Mrs,  Wedderburn,  an 
older  and  a  wiser  woman,  while  she 
writhed  with  rue  and  envy,  cried 
openly  over  the  brave,  thoughtful, 
fellow  who  had  been  saved  and  had 
saved  others,  by  his ,  presence  of 
mind  and  dauntlessnes^,  out  of  the 
jaws  of  death ;  who  had  no  father 
or  brother  to  boast  of  his  achieve- 
ment, no  mother  or  sister  to  exult 
over  and  thank  God  for  himself. 

Even  Captain  Ord  warmed, 
brightened,  and  forgot  himself  as  he 
described  what  he  knew  had  been 
every  turn  of  the  trial.  For  he 
himself  had  been  a  leader  in  peril, 
not  only  when  all  hands  were  or- 
dered aJoft  to  reef,  and  the  sea  was 
dashing  over  the  bulwarks  and  into 
the  lee-scuppers,  but  when  yellow 
fever  was  down  on  the  ship,,  and 
shotted  hammocks  were  cast  into 
the  sea  in  every  -^atch.  Oaptain 
Ord  had  then  dropped  his  vulga- 
rity, his  arrogance,  his  selfishness 
even,  and  stood  a  brave  man  among 
his  fellow  men,  a  faithful  captain  at 
the  head  of  a  loyal  crew. 

But,  if  Tommy  Spens  had  neither 
father  nor  mother,  brother  nor  sis- 
ter, to  delight  to  honour  him  in  his 
noble  deed,  was  not  Charlotte  Wed- 
derburn there  to  honour  him  before^ 
all? — not  shrinking  from  it,  not 
frightened  to  do  it ;  in  her  innocence 
with  no  heart  to  spare  for, her  mp-> 
ther's  rue  and  envy,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  with  Hpe  wreathed  in  smiles. 
In  the  secret  chamber  of  her  heart 
she  was  falling  down  and  worship- 
ping Gt)d  there  for  His  goodness  in 
the  outer  world  of  men  and  women. 
Quiet  Charlotte  was  speaking  faster 
than  Louisa  or  Laura,  joining  in  their 
merriment  at '  Tommy  Spens'  baby,' 
wisihing  desperately  at  the  same 
time  that  she  could  do  something 
for  that  baby  (perhaps  Captain 
Ord's  obliging  correspondent  could 
get  at  it),  to  belp  to  provide  fbr  it, 
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make  a  man  of  it^  if  it  was  a  boy, 
that  he  might  enter  Tommy  Spens* 
regiment,  be  Tommy's  own  man  in 
time,  stand  by  Tommy  Spens  and 
pay  him  back  in  a  day  of  danger 
for  a  ransomed  life.  Charlotte  was 
putting  her  shy  hand  on  Captain 
Ord's  arm,  clasping  it,  patting  it, 
because  he  had  bronght  her  that 
letter,  read  that  letter  to  her;  he 
had  even  given  the  letter  into  her 
hands,  so  hungry  and  tiiirsty  had 
she  looked  for  it.  It  was  only 
then  that  she  felt  pitifnl,  not  for 
herself,  but  for  Captain  Ord,  re- 
tomed  the  letter,  stopped  in  her 
eager  ti^  and  grew  still  at  his 
side  with  a  long,  wistfnl,  quivering 
sigh. 

*  Charlotte  dearest,' — ^her  mother, 
rallying,  took  an  opportunity  to 
remind  her  daughter  aside, — ^  how 
this  catastrophe  vindicates  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  judgment !  Whai  a 
scene  that  would  have  been  for  you 
if  you  had  accompanied  Tommy 
Spens!  You  must  have  given 
way,  without  resistance,  probably 
the  first  stricken.  How  we  would 
have  been  lamenting  this  day,  if  we 
had  yielded  to  tiiat  fine  lad — I  grant 
he  was  a  fine  wilful  lad,  and  his 
reckless  suggestion !' 

*'  Mamma,  do  you  think  he  would 
have  let  me  die  ? '  asked  Charlotte 
incredulously,  almost  giddily;  'or 
else  he  would  have  died  with  me, 
we  should  both  have  died  together ; 
or  if  he  could  not  die  because  of  his 
duiy  to  Gk>d  and  his  men,  do  you 
think  I  could  not  have  died  for  him 
easier  than  lived  for  another  P  And 
he  is  a  major  already,  mamma,  as 
young  as  Major  Edwards,  only 
think  of  that!' 

*  Do  vou  reproach  me,  Charlotte? ' 
asked  her  mother  in  a  low  tone  of 
constraint  and  pain. 

*  Reproach  you  P — no,  I  could 
not  reproach  anybody  to-day ;  and 
how  could  I  reproach  you,  mamma, 
who  did  everything  for  the  best, 
and  always  loved  me  better  than 
any  body  else  ever  loved  me,  unless 


—unless  he  did  ?  For  you  know, 
mamma,  though  you  treated  bis 
love  as  a  boy's  £uicy,  he  must  have 
been  able  to  love  like  a  man  and  & 
hero,'  finished  Charlotte  with  sodi 
pride  that  at  that  moment  it  ww 
her  triumph. 

*  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
that  he  would  have  gained  his 
majority  so  soon  P  '  murmnred  Mn. 
Wedderbum. 

'  Bb  thought  his  captaincy  was  & 
little  thing,  of  itself^  the  night  when 
we  first  heard  of  it.  Oh  !  mamTniL, 
mamma,  why  have  you  put  tha^ 
into  my  head,  and  made  me  wonder 
whether  it  is  even  a  small  thing  fir 
him  to  have  acted  like  a  Hero— as  1 
always  knew  he  would  act,  one  day 
— ^to  be  called  a  hero  becaauae  one 
thing  is  denied  him  P'  When  Char- 
lotte glided  away  like  a  swift,  soared 
ghost  after  the  last  speech,  Mn. 
Wedderbum  felt  that  Charlotke  was 
crying  heart-broken)^  in  her  own 
room,  because  Tommy  Spens  was 
denied  the  one  thing  on  "which  he 
had  set  his  heart — and  with  which, 
poor  as  his  treasure  was,  and  alto- 
gether his  as  it  had  been,  she  would 
never,  never  now  cont^t  and  re- 
ward him. 

Mrs.  Wedderbum  followed  Char- 
lotte to  witness  the  complete  reac- 
tion, to  receive  the  despairing  com- 
mission, *'  Mamma^  when  there  will 
come  a  letter  soon  to  papa  and  yon, 
if  there  be  another  to  me,  interoqit 
it,  mamma^  whether  it  be  enclosed 
in  yours  or  not»  and  destroy  it ;  yon 
have  my  consent  to  do  so.  I  oonld 
not  read  it,  dear,  not  now;  save 
me  from  that.  And  write  to  him 
kindly,  mamma,  very  kindly,  and 
say  from  me — it  is  my  only  request, 
and  you  will  not  refrise  to  grant  it— 
that  I  was  not  worth  the  waiting 
for,  when  I  could  not  vrait,  ano 
allowed  myself  to  be  over-borne  (I 
am  not  bkuning  you  there,  mamma, 
he  did  not  love  yot*),  but  I  was  very 
sorry — that  I  could  have  broken 
my  heart  for  his  sorrow.' 

Mrs,    Wedderbum,    proud   and 
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stem  as  she  conld  be,  groaned  aloud 
when  nobody  could  hear,  that  her 
punishment  was  more  than  she  de- 
served, more  than  she  could  bear. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Suffie  Quhair  did  not  sleep  that 
night,  laid  in  her  own  quiet  bed  by- 
unquestioning  Eelen,  who  was  never 
disturbed  at  night  except  by  the 
restlessness  of  the  kye.  Suffie  never 
closed  her  eyes,  but  thought  all 
night  of  the  morrow  and  its  infamy 
to  Captain  Ord,  little  knowing  what 
the  morrow  would  bring  forth. 

Suffie  laboured  industriously  to 
dispose  of  her  share  of  the  day's 
iT^ork,  to  enable  her  to  ftilfil  her 
secret  mission  to  the  Park,  not 
"wavering  in  it  or  blenching  from  it, 
full  of  it,  though  she  followed  the 
Scripture  injunction  not  to  think 
beforehand  what  she  should  say, 
only  concerned  to  speak  the  truth 
to  tiie  Wedderbums. 

It  was  a  good  day  for  a  vralk,  fair 
and  fine,  and  with  a  mottling  of 
high  flecks  of  fleecy  cloud  in  the 
blue  sky,  which  served  as  a  veil  be-  ^ 
tween  the  wayfarer  and  the  beating 
sunbeams,  and  afforded  a  welcome 
light  shade. 

Suffie  was  at  the  open  door  of 
Sandycrofb  washing  the  chum  while 
Eelen  made  up  the  butter,  and  Jean 
csooked  the  dinner  within  the  house. 
Jael  t)aims  came  up  the  road,  breath- 
less and  white  for  Jael — ^though  Jael 
had  always  a  cut  ivory  face  within 
the  setting  of  her  unbordered  linen 
cap— in  spite  of  the  cool  babniness 
of  the  morning. 

'  Miss  Suffie,  afore  he  gaed  aff  the 
£EU)e  of  the  earth,  I  said  it  would  be 
seen  on  him;  I  telled  you,  and  I 
have  come  out  express  to  call  it 
back  to  your  mind,  and  bid  ye  ac- 
knowledge the  righteousness  of  the 
Lord,  and  praise  Him,  praise  Him,' 
announced  the  visitor  in  a  succes- 
sion of  gasps;  and  Jael,  with  her 
white  ivory  face,  her  straight  back 


and  hollowed  out  front,  was  now  like 
an  ancient  prophet  in  his  hairy  gar- 
ment, as  Suffie  looked  at  her,  now 
like  a  raven  as  Suffie  listened  to  her. 
Suffie  had  no  thought  but  that 
there  had  been  a  grand,  sudden  ex- 
posure of  Captain  Ord's  treachery,, 
that  as  triumphantly  as  he  had 
reigned  so  he  was  ignominiously 
deposed,  that  it  was  the  talk  of  the 
town,  and  every  ear  was  ringing 
with  it,  and  Jael,  feeling  no  farther 
obligation  to  be  silent,  had  come 
out  to  speak  of  it  to  Suffie,  and 
absolve  her  from  the  hard  task  of 
going  to  the  Park  to  bear  witness 
against  Captain  Ord.  For  if,  on 
the  other  hand.  Captain  Ord  had 
murdered  the  black  lady,  Jael  would 
have  had  other  authorities  to  apply^ 
to,  would  have  been  otherwise  en* 
gaged  than  walking  out  to  Sandy* 
croft  to  call  on  Miss  Suffie  to  praise 
the  Lord.  Suffie  permitted  a  sen- 
sation of  relief  to  relax  the  tension 
of  her  spirit. 

*  What  is  it,  Jael?  Has  the  black 
leddy  gone  out  to  D^gordon  and 
established  her  footing  there  ?  I've 
looked  for  her  ettling  at  that,  but  I 
thought  she  didna  daur,'  and  Suffix 
paused  in  her  washing. 

'What  for  suld  she  gang  out 
to  Dalgordon,  and  him  lying  at 
Mrs.  John's?' 

'Who's  lying,  Jael?'  Suffie  laid 
down  the  chum  and  dried  her 
hands. 

*  Captain  Tammas  Ord.  He  wha 
rode  a  big  camsteerie  brute  of  a 
horse  that  he  kenned  nae  mair  about, 
may  be  a  hantle  less,  than  he  kenned 
about  a  camel,  and  wm  flung  mony 
a  time,  and  came  to  no  harm,  to 
whom  the  inconstant  water  was  the 
natural  element,  he  out  with  the 
flory-boat  this  morning  to  go  up 
with  the  boat  and  come  down  again 
at  night,  though  he  only  came  back 
yesterday.  The  flory-boat  that  never 
met  with  a  misfortune  since  it  began 
to  row,  now  that  it  had  a  Joney  for 
a  passenger,  ran  into  the  trough  of 
the  big  boat»  and  was  sookit  in  and. 
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down  before  they  could  pull  lier 
out.  Ilka  auld  flory-man  was  gotten 
up  and  none  a  hair  the  waur,  but 
swearing  like  a  Sawtan  before  the 
water  was  out  of  his  throat;  but 
the  man  who  had  been  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  and  won  hame 
without  a  clour,  was  dashed  against 
the  side  of  the  boat  and  smashed  by 
the  paddle-wheel.  He  was  carried 
ashore  and  up  to  Mrs.  John's,  and 
the  doctor  has  seen  him,  and  says 
he's  as  gude  as  a  dead  man.  There, 
Miss  Suffie,  you're  no  minding  that 
he's  gotten  his  deserts.  Eh !  what's 
this,  o't  ? '  for  Suffie  was  sick  to 
'  swarfing  '  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  and  was  not  better  till  water 
was  thrown  in  her  face,  and  burnt 
feathers  held  under  her  nose,  and 
Jean  had  flyted  on  her  for  making 
a  rout  about  the  hurt  of  a  man  who 
had  '  lichtlied  her  twa  years  syne,' 
and  was  all  but  married  to  another 
woman.  But  Suffie  did  not  care 
for  Jean  at  this  moment,  or  for  Bell 
or  Aikenhead,  had  either  of  them 
come  on  the  carpet. 

*  Has  the  black  lady  gotten 
word?'  was  the  first  thing  Suffie 
asked,  faintly. 

*Ay,  has  she.  I  tried  to  break 
it  to  her  mysell,  but  what's  the 
use  of  breaking  a  blow  to  a  fule 
like  her  ?  She  burst  off  from  me, 
and  flew  through  the  streets  with 
her  bairn,  but  her  bonnet,  skirling 
as  if  she  wanted  the  very  birds  of 
the  air  to  ken  what  had  been  her 
connection  with  him.  The  whole 
town  has  it  now  to  divide  with  his 
disaster,  and  is  like  to  rise  in  an 
uproar.  He  may  as  well  dee,  for 
the  Park  family  canna  pass  it  ower 
now,  though  they  would.  Mrs. 
John  was  frichted  out  of  her  seven 
senses — ^first  at  the  black  lady,  and 
syne  at  the  captain,  for  it  seems 
he  maun  have  the  gift  of  the  gab  to 
the  fore  yet,  and  he  ordered  the 
black  lady  out  of  his  sicht  and  to  his 
chamber  door,  the  minute  his  een 
lichted  on  her.' 

*I  maun  gang  untill  the  town, 


Jael,  and  see  till't,'  declared  Saffie, 
rising. 

'  Hooly !  Miss  Suffie,  Miss  Wed- 
derbum's  sent  for.  The  doctor  did 
that  the  first  thing,  without  telling 
Captain  Ord.  The  doctor  despatched 
a  messenger  to  the  Park  with  tidings 
of  the  accident  on  his  own  acconnt, 
so  sune  as  he  saw  there  was  8<mie- 
thing  far  wrang.  Miss  Wedderbuni 
had  gone  awa  early,  on  a  long  drire 
with  her  mamma,  to  make  a  &re- 
weel  call,  but  the  laird  himsell  had 
ridded  after  them,  and  thought  he 
would  overtake  them.' 

*  I'll  no  be  in  Miss  Wedderboin's 
way.  I'll  no  take  a  bite  of  her,  or 
her  of  me,'  protested  Suffie,  ahnost 
fractiously.  *  We  need  not  be  so 
blate  now.  And  it's  no  Miss  Wed- 
derbum  but  the  black  leddy  that 
should  keep  me  out,  and  I  trow  I 
suld  be  as  glad  u  sicht  as  she  ever 
saw.  But  I'm  thinking,  the  <ky, 
there's  neither  of  them  had  so 
muckle  wark  with  Tarn  Ord  as  I've 
had  mysell.  Ye  forget,  kimmer, 
that  we  were  promised  to  ilk  other 
for  nigh  a  score  of  years,  and  thai, 
but  twa  simmer  gane,  I  was  lookiBg 
for  his  coming  hame  my  bride- 
groom.' 

*  Weel,  a  weel,'  Jael  gave  in  re- 
luctantly; *  but.  Miss  Suflie,  did  I  ii(^ 
tell  ye  it  would  be  seen  on  him 
afore  he  gaed  off  the  face  of  tbe 
earth  ?'  she  returned  to  her  chacge, 
not  without  an  awed  expression  qd 
her  keen  face. 

'  Awa'  with  you,  woman,'  cried 
Suffie  angrily ;  *  what  was  Tarn  Ord's 
lie  to  her  that  he  should  pay  for  it 
with  his  life  ?  She  bad  not  deffli«d 
such  a  forfeit,  and  was  she  moie 
merciful  than  God  ?' 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Jean 
maintained  Suffie  should  not  stir 
a  step,  and  Eelen  shook  her  head- 
Suffie  had  mastered  them  now,  and 
pleased  herself  in  her  acta,  as  Jean 
said,  but  not  f rowardly  or  defiantij» 
not  thinking  of  them  at  all,  indeed, 
but  obeying  the  law  of  her  higher 
nature,  awakened  late,  asserting  its 
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prerogative,  dominant  over  all  tbat 
was  met  and  conquered  by  a  higher 
law  ;  and  though  Jean  and  Eelen  ob- 
jected, somehow  they  could  not  op- 
pose violently. 

Suffie  had  been  parted  for  many 
month?  from  Tarn  Ord,  far  wider 
than  when  seas  first  rolled  between 
them.  But  she  felt  a  strong  bond 
of  union  drawing  her  towards  him 
again.  It  was  not  love — love  to 
the  black  lady's  man,  or  to  Miss 
Wedderburn's  promised  husband. 
Suffie  would  have  spumed  and 
shuddered  at  the  idea.  It  was  not 
love,  it  was  death.  Death,  like 
the  Lord  of  death,  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  while  it  sunders  all 
ties,  it  breaks  down  ail  barriers.  If 
life  in  that  great  strong  body  were 
to  go  out  before  sundown,  Suffie 
could  no  more  help  going  in  to  Oat- 
ness  and  asking  after  the  sufferer, 
than  if  he  had  been  the  young  Tant 
Ord  who  had  called  her  has  ain  lassie, 
and  had  hesitated  whether  to  in- 
duce her  to  marry  him  and  begin 
life  with  him  in  a  single  room — he 
sailing  with  his  brother,  the  skipper 
of  the  Baltic  sloop — or  to  part  from 
her  for  a  season,  in  order  to  bring 
her  gold  and  gear  from  beyond  the 


But  Suffie  did  it  decently.  She 
did  not  run  about  it  like  a  demented 
woman,  greeting  and  wringing  her 
hands  as  she  had  seen  poor  women 
do — as  Lily  Ann  had  done.  Suffie 
did  not  mean  to  dispute  for  places 
with  Lily  Ann  or  Miss  Wedderbum, 
if  the  young  lady  came  in  time,  at 
the  call  of  the  doctor,  to  the  lover 
to  whom  she  was  condescending  in 
thinking  of  marrying  him.  Siiffie 
put  on  her  boimet  and  shawl  almost 
as  primly  as  usual,  and  prepared  to 
walk  into  Oatness,  before  the  noon 
milking,  and  the  leeven  hours  at 
Sandycroft.  She  meant  to  do  more 
if  she  were  permitted — she  prayed 
to  be  permitted — but  were  she  only 
able  to  ask  for  herself  how  he  was 
doing,  if  he  was  suffering,  if  he  knew 
anybody,  or  wanted  anything,  and 


to  send  in  a  brief  word  t^at  Suffie 
Quhair  was  speering  for  him,  and 
was  grieved  for  his  misfortune,  she 
thought  even  that  would  be  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  in  the  years 
to  come. 

When  Suffie  walked  along  the 
Greens  which  she  had  crossed  in 
yesterday's  gloaming  with  thoughts 
thronging  upon  her,  memories 
coming  back  upon  her  like  dissolv- 
ing views,  her  mind  made  up  as 
she  had  held  in  her  human  conceit 
and  short-sightedness  beyond  the 
power  of  alteration,  it  was  with  an 
altogether  different  experience  from 
all  that  had  gone  before  it,  as  the 
period  of  the  day  was  difl'erent. 
Then  the  time  had  been  that  of  the 
subdued  low  light  and  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows,  when  a  working  wo- 
man like  Suffie,  her  household  work 
accomplished,  was  most  accustomed 
to  do  her  errands  abroad.  Now  it 
was  a  fr^sh  morning  walk  which 
Suffie  associated  with  the  rest. and 
the  worship  of  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
sun  still  rising  in  the  horizon,  and 
only  drying  up  the  glittering  sward 
and  dissolving  the  mist — silver  yet, 
not  golden  on  the  sea,  lent  to  the 
mottled  mother-of-pearl  cloudlets 
and  the  sea-birds'  wings  snowy 
edges,  and  promised  fulness  and 
gladness  of  1^  to  the  long  summer, 
day.  The  very  kye  coxdd  hardly 
settle  to  the  serious  business  of 
feeding  on  tender  rye  grass  and 
clover,  for  which  there  were  so 
many  hours  before  them,  but  butted 
each  other  with  their  heads  and 
horns  like  halflin  calves,  and 
reached  up  to  pull  sapless  wreaths 
of  purple  vetch  and  white  convol- 
vulus from  the  film-hung  hedges. 
Only  the  birds  were  warbling, 
warbling  in  the  tempered  glory  of 
the  sky,  like  a  reverent  rejoicing 
choir  that  could  not  give  up  their 
music. 

The  world  was  so  pleasant,  so 
sweet,  so  young  this  morning,  that 
Death  the  destroyer — a  skeleton 
with  a  scythe  such  as  Suffie  had 
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seen  liim  on  tombstones — not  Death 
the  renovator,  a  solemn,  beautifal 
aDgel — seemed  more  remote  and 
discordant  than  in  the  weary  re- 
signed close  and  fall  of  the  day. 

When  Snfl&e  had  walked  there 
the  evening  before,  not  twelve 
hours  earUer  in  her  history,  her 
whole  life  had  presented  itself  to 
her  in  fitful  broken  lights,  difficult 
to  realise  and  piece  together.  Now 
all  was  being  rounded  and  com- 
pleted by  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  suddenly  come  to 
pass  and  about  to  be  put  into  her 
hands.  Now  Suffie  saw  scene  after 
scene  clearly  and  as  if  of  yesterday 
— ^fix>mTam  Ord's  courtship  to  what 
she  had  alluded  in  her  conversation 
with  Jael,  its  promised  culmina- 
tion in  her  douce  middle-aged 
self  of  two  summers  gone,  sha<£ng 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  look- 
ing out  undoubtingly  for  her  bride- 
groom— down  to  a  few  hours  back, 
when  she  was  bent  on  denouncing 
him  as  a  traitor  and  villain.  Suffie 
saw  the  scenes  and  lived  them  over 
again  with  intelligence  and  appre- 
ciation like  a  person  who  has  had 
to  do  with  a  troublesome  puzzle,  to 
which  he  is  privileged  all  at  once 
and  for  ever  to  apply  the  key. 

Never  did  such  a  day  broaden 
over  Oatness  as  the  June  day,  just 
two  years  and  two  weeks  afber  the 
gala  day  of  Captain  Ord's  return. 
The  town  was,  as  Jael  had  hinted, 
in  a  wild  state  of  commotion  and 
clamour.  «  The  claim  of  the  black 
lady  and  the  child  lodging  at  Jael 
Cairns',  the  possibility  of  the  crime 
of  bigamy  being  yet  brought  against 
the  new  laird  of  Dalgordon,  had 
only  filtered  out,  and  shaken  the 
town's  nerves  and  raised  its  hair 
from  Miss  Henny  Wood's  ample 
crop  low  down  on  her  forehead,  to 
the  stray  locks  at  the  nape  of  Dr. 
Spottiswoode's  neck,  when  the 
town's  levity  and  grossness  in  hero 
worship  were  in  a  fashion  atoned 
for  by  the  swift,  sharp  atonement  of 
their  hero  for  his  sins,  and  the  veil 


thrown  over  them  by  his  miserable 
end.  The  rapid  turns  of  fortune's 
wheel,  the  sledge-hammer  blowupoft 
blow  of  destiny,  were  more  than  Oat- 
ness could  stand  with  equanimity. 
It  was  as  if  an  abduction  had  been 
fast  followed  by  a  murder,  or  a 
forgery  by  a  committal  of  suicide. 
Oatness  was  to  be  pitied,  with  its 
plethora  of  wonder,  horror,  and  a 
little  shame,  speeding  its  flying 
callers  from  house  to  house,  canB- 
ing  every  listener  to  hold  up  his  or 
her  hands  and  groan  as  if  it  were 
his  or  her  private  calamity. 

The  town  was  for  too  mucb 
appalled  to  relish  the  scandal, 
although  there  were  groups  ga- 
thered before  noon,  in  the  very 
busiest  season  of  the  day,  as  if  the 
day  itself  were  something  abnormal, 
and  there  were  no  need  for  anybody 
in  Oatness  keeping  up  his  or  ber 
ordinary  occupation  —  groups  at 
doors  and  comers,  groups  both  of 
gentlemen  and  men,  ladies  and 
women,  groups  deserting  the  post- 
office,  Prentice  the  stationer's,  and 
for  once  in  a  century  the  sea-wall, 
so  that  the  ships  might  sail  by  nn- 
noted  and  unwatched  (and  truly 
telescopes  were  of  no  B,YBil  to  scan 
this  mystery  and  misery).  They 
were  comparatively  quiet,  respect- 
able groups  through  which  SnflSe 
Quhair  threaded  her  way  unmo- 
lested. Familiar  as  her  homely  6c& 
was,  and  easily  penetrated  her  busi- 
ness, in  the  rude  town  of  Oatness 
which  had  held  her  up  to  open  de- 
rision, there  were  enough  manliness 
and  womanliness  to  shield  Suffie 
as  sacred  that  day.  Even  BeD 
Aikenhead  turned  back  into  her 
shop  with  no  more  severe  comment 
than  *  There's  Suffie  gaun  with  the 
lave.  She  was  aye  a  saft  fule ;'  and 
Aikenhead  confirmed  the  leniency. 
*  It  was  no  in  the  bargain  that  Ae 
should  wait  upon  him,  but  death 
breaks  bargains.' 

Suffie  arrived  at  Mrs.  John  Ord's 
cottage,  with  its  sweet-briar  hedges 
between  which  Suffie  had  entered 
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ihe  day  that  Captain  Ord  would  not 
see  her,  bat  bade  Mrs.  John  tell 
lier  she  was  not  for  hipi  now.  But 
it  was  not  that  lend,  scomfnl,  pro- 
perons  Captain  Ord  who  lay  there 
i>his  afternoon,  bat  young  Tarn  Ord 
mrho  might  have  got  a  stroke  from 
.an  oar,  or  a  &11  from  the  craigs, 
and  who  was  surely  sighing  for  a 
4nght  of  quiet  Suffie  Quhair.  The 
little  gate  wsis  wrenched  wide  open, 
the  sweet-briar  was  torn,  broken  by 
-the  agitated  men  who  had  pushed 
in  with  their  burden.  The  blind 
^f  the  parlour  window  at  which 
Oaptain  Ord  had  sat,  basked  in  the 
sunshine  and  studied  his  plans,  was 
^Lrawn  down,  though  the  window 
-was  open. 

Mrs.  John  herself  answered 
Suffie's  tremulous  tap;  Mrs.  John 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  walking  as  if 
on  e^^  shells,  her  light  grey  eyes 
dilated,  and  her  widow's  cap,  too 
large  to  begin  with,  drawn  as  if  for 
-comfort  far  over  her  thin,  pock- 
pitted,  wide-mouthed  face.  She  did 
not  dismiss  Suffie  to-day,  or  marvel 
at  her  appearance,  or  take  her  off 
demurely.  She  said  the  captain 
was  very  bad,  but  not  in  pain ;  the 
doctor  said  he  was  past  pain  ;  and 
the  poor  woman's  voice  died  away 
at  the  statement.  It  was  his  back 
that  was  hurt,  and  he  could  not 
•stir  hand  or  foot,  though  he  could 
speak  mostly  as  well  as  ever.  And 
oh !  she  wished  the  Wedderbums 
were  come,  for  she  might  say  she 
was  her  lane.  There  were  just  the 
doctor,  and  Dr.  Spottiswoode,  and 
Tib  Deuchar,  waiting  in  the  kitchen 
in  case  of  a  change  (Suffie  knew 
well  what  change  was  implied,  and 
shivered  a  little  at  the  thought), 
.and  the  black  lady,  who  behoved  to 
be  an  old  friend — and  Mrs.  John  in 
the  middle  of  her  distress  darted  a 
glance  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eyes 
at  Suffie — and  was  very  huffy  at 
being  kept  out  of  the  gate  with 
Tib  ;  but  what  could  Mrs.  John  do, 
when  the  captain  would  not  hear 


of  her  stopping  in  the  room  with 
him  ?  Mrs.  John's  own  bairns  were 
sent  out  of  the  house,  and  it  was 
most  awful  lonesome. 

'That's  Suffie  Quhair's  tongue: 
bid  her  come  in  and  speak  to  me,' 
a  scarcely  subdued  voice  ordered 
within  the  darkened  room ;  and  the 
two  women  fell  apart  and  shook 
like  aspens,  proving  that  in  broad 
day  and  in  company  there  was 
something  of  awful  lonesomeness 
in  the  situation,  though  the  lone- 
someness was  neither  with  Mrs. 
John  nor  Suffie. 

When  Suffie  obeyed  Captain 
Ord's  bidding,  Mrs.  John  retreated 
into  the  kitchen  to  bear  the  re- 
proaches which  the  black  lady  was 
able  to  heap  upon  her,  and  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  ebb  of  nervous- 
ness and  superstition  by  the  callous 
official  minutes  of '  straikings  '  with 
which  Tib  Deuchar  thought  fit  to 
lighten  the  tedium  of  her  attend- 
ance. 

Dr.  Dudgeon  and  Dr.  Spottis- 
woode quitted  the  parlour  at  the 
same  time  and  went,  till  they  were 
wanted,  out  of  ear  shot,  to  the 
farthest  off  comer  of  the  hedge. 
Dr.  Dudgeon  had  laid  aside  the 
buckishness  which  had  offended 
Boswell  Erskine  and  pleased  Miss 
Margaret  Rogers,  and  showed  him- 
self a  sensible,  skilful,  active  young 
man,  sober  and  sad  because  he  could 
do  no  good  here.  Dr.  Spottiswoode 
stood  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back  and  his  head  bent  forward, 
very  thoughtful  and  as  subdued  in 
his  way  as  Dr.  Dudgeon.  On  the 
first  blush  of  the  accident,  Mrs. 
John  in  her  distraction  had  sent  for 
Mr.  Young  also,  as  more  to  the 
point,  more  strictly  evangelical  than 
her  parish  minister.  But  the  Cap- 
tain had  found  strength  to  resent 
the  liberty  and  to  express  very 
forcibly  that  he  had '  no  trade '  with 
dissenters,  to  the  degree  that  Dr. 
Spottiswoode  had  been  compelled 
to  stand  up  for  his  reverend  brother 
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and  to  remind  the  unmanageable 
patient  that  Mr.  Young  too  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman. 
*  Though  I  wonder  I  found  the 
heart  to  do  it,  Jamie  Proudfoot,' 
Dr.  Spottiswoode  confided  after- 
wards to  his  crony, '  for  I  had  cleaa 
forgotten  the  blustering  nabob  cap- 
tain, and  convicted  sinner,  and 
could  see  only  the  bauld  curly 
headed  lad,  who  ran  at  my  knee 
with  my  bait,  as  I  went  a-fishing 
when  I  was  young  myself,  and  Oat- 
ness  was  all  summer  and  sunshine, 
lying  there  in  his  prime  to  die,  and 
me  to  the  fore — bald-headed  and 
widowed,  but  like  to  live  my  three- 
score and  ten.' 

Saffie  went  in  alone,  where  on  a 
bed  made  up  on  the  floor  Captain 
Ord  had  been  laid  never  to  rise 
again.  There  was  no  outward  in- 
jury, but  the  massive  figure  was 
utterly  still,  and  like  a  tree  that 
had  been  felled.  Over  the  great 
brown  face,  with  the  strong  thick 
curls  swept  from  the  narrow  brow, 
such  a  wanness  was  stealing,  there 
was  such  a  falling  in  of  the  firame- 
work  of  the  features,  such  a  clam- 
miness of  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
that  without  stain  of  blood,  or  sign 
of  agony,  Suffie  had  a  distinct  per- 
ception that  she  was  in  the  presence 
of  swift,  victorious,  relentless  death. 
The  eyes  of  the  man  looked  at 
Suffie  with  tiie  old  depreoating,  so- 
licitous glance  of  Tam  Ord  when 
he  needed  Suffie,  and  not  with  i^e 
self-sufficing  autocracy  of  Captain 
Ord. 

*I*m  done  for,  Suffie,*  he  said 
with  bitterness ;  '  this  is  all  that  it 
has  come  to,  dying  in  Jock's  house, 
like  Jock,  in  my  manhood.  I  might 
as  well  have  been  content  with  a 
berth  in  his  sloop  as  I  once  intended;' 
and  if  that  had  been,  he  and  Suffie 
Quhair  would  have  been  man  and 
wife,  it  might  have  been  with  sons 
and  daughters  growing  up  around 
them  these  many  years. 

'You'll  may  be  get  over  this  hurt,' 


hesitated  Suffie,  too  sincere  a  womao 
to  speak  the  subterfuge  steadily. 

'  It's  not  possible,  woman,'  he  re- 
plied,  with  his  natural  promptoes 
and  hardihood.  '  My  back  -wbs 
crushed  between  the  boats  Hke  & 
whaler  between  icebergs.  To  think 
that  the  sea  whidi  I  sailed  on  » 
long  and  so  far,  should  have  timed 
a  false  jade  and  finished  me  at  1^ 
door!  I  tell  you  I'm  done  for, 
Suffie.  You've  got  the  better  of  me, 
lass,  at  last.  I)alp>rdon  and  the 
world  may  be  nothing  to  me  now.' 

'  Oh  !  if  it  be  sae,  lad,'  exclaimed 
Suffie,  not  without  a  fear  that  he 
would  even  then  mock  her  for 
sanctimoniousness  or  taunt  her  with 
hypocrisy,  '  put  this  world  behind 
you,  and  think  of  the  next.' 

But  he  did  not  mock  or  taunt  her 
— ^he  only  answered,  with  a  hw^  me* 
tallic  ring  in  his  voice,  *That^s 
easier  said  than  done.  It's  a  light 
thing  for  you  to  speak  of  putting 
the  world  behind  yon,  you  who 
have  no  scores  to  wipe  out.' 

'Wipe  them  out  then,  Tam,' 
pleaded  Suffie.  *  If  you've  been  a 
great  sinner,  make  the  mair  am^^ 
and  syne  turn  to  a  Saviour.' 

'  I  mean  to  make  amends,'  he  Bti^ 
with  some  remains  of  his  energy) 
'  I  meant  it  from  the  moment  I  saw 
it  was  all  up  with  me  and  my  hops^ 
Help  me,  Suffie.'  He  clwmedher 
services,  not  so  much  because  tiie^ 
two  were  quits,  but  as  Lily  Ann 
had  seized  them  on  no  preteii 
whatever,  unleBS  in  such  as  lay  m 
that  Bible  text  on  which  Mr.  Oal- 
lender  had  preached  that  it  should 
not    be  interpreted  too    liter^y: 

*  Whosoever  iJath  taken  your  cloak, 
let  him  have  your  coat  also.' 

Suffie  did  not  resist  him,  butjMW- 
mised  to  do  her  best. 

'Jock's  widow  is  a  cluckflD- 
hearted  creature,'   he  told  Suffie; 

*  she  would  not  harm  a  fly ;  bnt  d» 
must  provide  for  her  bairns,  and  it 
belongs  to  her  kind  to  provide  for 
them  by  wiles.     I've  watched  her 
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this  morning  keeking  out  behind 
the  apron  at  her  een  at  whoever 
comes  near  me.  I  see  she  thinks 
there's  a  chance  I  may  have  made 
my  will  years  syne  in  Jock's  family's 
£Biyoar.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
me  who  told  her  to  send  away  that 
other  woman,  because  I  cannot 
bear  the  sight  of  her,  Saffie,  and  I 
made  the  doctor  forbid  her  being 
here ' — he  broke  off,  exhausted  by 
the  passion  which  he  was  no  longer 
fit  either  to  contain  or  pour  forth. 

'But  if  she  thinks  she's  your 
wife,'  Suffie  urged  timidly,  and  then 
went  on  incoherently — *  oh  !  man, 
she's  hameless  and  friendless,  a 
stranger  among  strangers,  and  the 
poor  weeny  bami  is  yours.' 

'  I  ken  that,  Saffie.  Quhair,'  he 
acknowledged  hastily,  '1  ken  that 
to  my  cost,  though  how  you  came 
to  ken't  it  I  cannot  £EiUiom,  and 
I've  neither  the  time  nor  the  breath 
to  waste  on  fathoming  it.  I  take 
you  to  witness,  I  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  do  justice  before  I 
depart.  Yet  I  quitted  my  own 
place  of  Dalgordon  this  morning 
to  go  in  private  with  the  boat  to 
the  next  town  and  consult  a  man 
of  business  there,  for  I  would  not 
hare  that  piet  George  to  pry  into 
this  story,  ajid  find  whether  I  oould 
not  dare  the  woman  who  had  dis- 
obeyed me,  (what  made  her  come 
here  with  her  claiks  ?)  and  throw 
her  over  and  have  done  with  her. 
It  has  been  otherwise  ordered,  and 
I've  sent  for  (xeorge  to  make  my 
will,  only  I  fear  it  is  too  late  for 
that  to  serve ' — ^he  finished  with  an 
impatient  sigh. 

'  Own  your  marriage,  Tarn  Ord. 
The  minister's  here ;  let  him  buckle 
you  ower  again,  beyond  dispute  ! ' 
Suffie  advis^  bravely. 

Saffie  knew  that  the  minister 
was  (not  indispenaal^  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  A  marriagQ,  bat  in  her 
eyes  he  ga7»  the  sanction  of  the 
kirk  and  its  grace  to  the  reluctant 
atonement  of  the  repentant  sjiin^ii 


Captain  Ord  lay  breathing  hard. 
'  You  do  not  mind,  woman,'  he  said 
at  last  with  anguish  in  his  eye, 
'  that  Spottiswoode's  services  were 
bespoken  for  a  different  concern  : ' 
and  there  flashed  before  the  unhappy 
man  the  last  fleeting  vision  of  his 
ambitious  dreams.  He  saw  his  place 
of  Dalgordon  in  its  summer  pride, 
with  the  triumphal  arches  for  the 
laird  and  his  bride,  the  proud 
prestige  of  the  Park,  the  troops  of 
the  Wedderbums'  friends — m£^- 
nates  of  the  district,  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  the  old  sailor  lad  and  his 
choice,  Charlotte  Wedderbum,  in 
what  was  more  esteemed  by  Cap- 
tain Ord  than  her  sweetness  and 
goodness,  what  appeared  to  him 
her  aristocratic  beauty  and  elegance 
— all  blotted  out  at  a  stroke. 

*  Besides,  I  tell  you  I  cannot  bear 
the  sight  of  that  woman.  What  made 
her  follow  me  hame  to  bring  dis- 
grace on  me  here  ?  and  it  was  her 
sent  me  out  to  the  boat  this  morn- 
ing to  get  my  death  untimely  '—he 
declared  sullenly,  with  a  spasm  of 
hate  and  rage  convulsing  his  face* 

'  Whisht,  whisht ! '  besought  Suffie ; 
'you  had  a  main  hand  iu  making 
her  what  she  is.  Make  her  an 
honest  woman  again,  and  your 
bairn  a  lawful  son,  before  you  go  to 
meet  your  Maker  and  Father  in 
Heaven.' 

Captain  Ord  lay  silent  aagia  a 
long  time,  with  the  life  and  strength 
in  him  ebbing  like  the  tide,  the  sand 
running  fast  out  in  the  glass  while 
there  was  so  much  for  him  to  do  and 
to  undo^  before  the  last  grain  fell. 

'  You're  a  gude  lass,'  he  said  at 
last,  feebly  enough,  for  the  struggle 
was  sore  upon  hjm ;  '  you  were  aye  a 
gude  lasp,  and  I  think  I'll  do  yomr 
will,  partly  because  I  see  no  other 
way  left — I  tell  you  that  plainly — 
but  partly  because  I  think  it  must 
.be  ihe  right  thing  to  do  in  the 
.  end,  and  I  want  to  do  right  in.  the 
end.  I  called  Lily  Ann  Martin  my 
.wife  to    save  a  deal  of   trouble, 
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though  I  had  better  have  borne 
the  double,  and  the  silly  quean  be- 
lieved it  was  a  Scotch  marriage. 
But  my  wife  she  shall  be,  if  I'm 
spared  long  enough  to  make  her  so. 
For  all  that,  it's  a  terrible  affront  to 
me ;  and  if  I  consulted  my  own  feel- 
ings, by  George !  I  would  rather  die 
hard.  Yet  I  have  been  wondering 
if  I  had  married  you,  SufiSe,  when 
we  were  young  things  together,  if  I 
would  have  been  another  man,  and 
wanted  to  do  right  in  the  beginning? 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there 
to-day.  You  may  tell  Spottiswoode, 
SuflBe,  and  fetch  that  woman.'  He 
roused  himself  at  this,  and  added 
more  in  his  old  tones,  *  And  you'll 
make  her  behave  herself.  You'll 
tell  her  she's  to  have  none  of  her 
hysterics  and  antics  here.  She's 
neither  to  greet  ower  me,  or  to  flyte 
-ower  me,  or  I'll  not  have  a  gift  of 
her  yet — I'll  refuse  her  to  the  minis- 
ter's face;  and,  Suffie,  if  you.  ever 
think  of  your  own  wrong,  that  I  paid 
for,  but  I  misdoubt  me — ^not  quite ; 
think,  too,  what  it  must  be  for  a 
man  like  me  to  make  up  his  mind 
on  his  death-bed  to  marry  a  woman 
he  laughed  at  in  his  licht  love,  when 
he  forgathered  with  her  first,  and 
had  a  mortal  scunner  at  when  he 
•saw  her  last.' 

Dr.  Spottiswoode,  like  many 
Scotch  clergymen,  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  such  mournful  righ- 
teous marriages,  where  all  the  at- 
tributes of  joy  and  honour  are  re- 
versed into  those  of  sorrow  and 
shame — ^where  the  bridegroom  lies 
a  man  stricken  alike  in  body  and 
conscience,  unable  to  do  more  than 
give  his  right  hand  and  say  the 
conclusive  *I  will,'  and  the  bride 
crouches  a  fallen  woman,  whether 
betrayed  or  betrayer,  and  the  cere- 
mony is  not  to  link  together  two 
lives  in  love  and  hope,  but  in  rue 
and  regret,  to  secure  to  sinless,  suf- 
fering children  the  name,  the  in- 
heritance, the  place  in  society,  of 
which  they  woidd  otherwise  be  de- 


prived. Dr.  Spottiswoode  acqmeaoed 
in  and  approved  of  CaptaiB  Ord's 
intention  the  moment  it  wbs  ex- 
pressed to  him.  Indeed,  he  reflected 
upon  himself  strongly  afterwards 
in  the  ear  of  Jamie  Proudfooi  for 
not  suggesting  the  poor  reparation. 
'An  ordained  priest  like  me  toleaye 
that  to  a  common  woman,  who  had 
spent  the  most  feck  of  her  life  (end- 
ing kye,  and  took  damages  off  a  nm 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage; 
but  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jamie,  mj 
man,  for  as  sair  as  we  laughed  at 
her,  I'm  thinking  there's  more  of 
the  righteousness  and  the  meekness 
of  the  saints  in  Suffie  Quhair  tiian 
in  Robin  Spottiswoode  and  Jamie 
Proudfoot,  as  they'll  find  some  day 
to  their  loss.' 

Before  any  step  could  be  takoi 
Dr.  Dudgeon  tapped  at  the  parlour 
door,  and  announced^  not  without 
flurry  and  trepidation,  doctor  as  he 
was,  that  the  Wedderbnms  were 
come. 

Captain  Ord  was  not  over- 
whelmed :  perhaps  he  was  in  some 
respects  past  feeling  as  well  as  past 
past  pain.  He  looked  doubtful^  at 
Suffie.  *  I  suppose  I  must  see  them 
with  the  rest.  I  suppose  I  must 
make  amends  to  them  too.  I'll  do 
what  you  think  best,  Suffie,'  he 
concluded,  to  Suffie's  marvel,  and 
sending  a  pathetic  thrill  through 
her  heart,  *  and  you'll  bide  and  see 
me  do  it.* 

But  it  was  significant  that  it  was 
only  Mr.  Wedderbum  whom  C^ 
tain  Ord  thought  of  or  saw,  though 
Charlotte  Wedderbum  entered  with 
her  father. 

Captain  Ord's  liking  for  Char- 
lotte Wedderbum  was  a  thing  of 
thistle-down,  born  of  pride  and 
vanity,  despotism  and  arrogance, 
and  had  been  clean  blown  away  by 
the  first  breath  of  adversity,  bo  that 
he  did  not  even  notice  her  standing 
in  the  background  for  a  few  minutes 
on  the  day  and  in  the  scene  of  his 
death. 
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Dr.  Spottiswoode  bad  felt  himself 
bound  to  go  out  to  the  Park  phaeton 
so  soon  as  it  drove  np,  and  inform 
Mrs.  Wedderbum  of  the  complica- 
tion of  matters  and  the  altered  aspect 
of  affairs ;  and  Mrs.  Wedderbum 
had  very  properly  decided,  in  wrath 
•wiiich  echpsed  her  horror,  that  there 
was  no  call  for  Charlotte's  alighting 
and  entering  where  she  was  not 
ivtuited,  when  it  had  become  an  in- 
sult to  her  to  remember  that  there 
had  ever  been  an  obligation  on  her 
to  appear.  But  Charlotte's  days  of 
passive  obedience,  like  those  of 
Suffie  Quhair's,  were  gone,  never 
to  return.  ^  Mamma,  I  must  see 
the  man  who  was  to  have  been  my 
husband  in  a  little  month,  for  a 
single  moment,  to  assure  him  of  my 
forgiveness,  else  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself,'  Charlotte  had  insisted, 
'with  her  cheeks  on  fire  and  all  the 
tears  there  scorched  up. 

When  Charlotte  described  the 
interview  to  the  only  person  to 
-whom  she  ever  spoke  of  it,  it  was 
to  tell  of  going  in — ^fuU  of  herself 
and  her  forgiveness — to  find  herself 
one  too  many,  and  her  forgiveness 
not  even  asked  for — to  sink  into  the 
cipher  which  she  deserved  to  be. 
She  had  stood  there  shrinking  and 
incapable — she  who  had  been  the 
right  hand  of  her  family,  and  Cap- 
tain Ord  in  the  simple  dread  reality 
of  these  moments  had  never  looked 
at  her,  never  spoken  to  her  or  men- 
tioned her  name.  She  was  removed 
from  him  not  by  his  sin  but  by  the 
slight  and  artificial  nature  of  the  tie 
which  had  bound  them  together. 
For  he  was  not  so  much  the  Indian 
woman's,  though  he  was  going  to 
wed  her  with  his  last  breath,  as  he 
was  poor  despised  Suffie  Quhair's. 
Charlotte  recognised  how  utterly 
apart  she  would  have  stood  from  the 
nmn  she  had  been  about  to  marry, 
in  life — ^in  its  length,  by  standing 
utterly  apart  from  him  in  the  short- 
ness of  death.  She  realised  with 
sharp  sudden  conviction  what  would 
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have  been  the  falseness  of  the  union, 
and  the  baseness  of  the  barter  into 
which  she  had  consented  to  enter, 
and  recoiled  shame  -  stricken  and 
sorrow-smitteil  from  the  wickedness 
of  her  wesbkness. 

Captain  Ord  tried  to  expiate  his 
great  offence  to  Mr.  Wedderbum. 
'  Mr.  Wedderbum,  sir,'  he  strove  to 
say  in  a  formal  speech,  '  I  confess  I 
have  sinned  deeply  against  you  and 
yours,  but  I  did  not  wilfully  deceive 
you,  at  least  not  so  badly  as  you  may 
think.  I  did  not  know  how  far  I 
was  bound — faith !  I  do  not  know 
rightly  to  this  hour,  though  I  must 
tie  myself  hand  and  foot  before  I 
depart,  because  it  is  all  that  is  left 
me  to  do  in  order  to  make  up.* 

Mr.  Wedderbum,  not  merely  with 
the  blue  blood  of  hundreds  of  years 
boiling  in  his  veins,  but  with  all 
the  feelings  of  a  father  outraged, 
rose  to  some  dignity  and  firmness. 
*Say  no  more,  Captain  Ord,'  he 
negatived  gravely.  '  Thank  God,  it 
has  not  come  to  the  worst.  You 
have  been  arrested,  by  God's  won- 
derful mercy,  on  the  verge  of  com- 
mitting a  great  crime — that  of 
breaking  the  heart  of  an  innocent 
woman  and  bringing  her  to  ruin, 
and  casting  dishonour  on  an  honour- 
able family.  God  has  been  very 
merciful  to  you  already ;  I  hope  He 
may  be  merciful  to  you  in  the  time 
to  come.  It  is  to  Him  that  you 
have  to  account,  and  not  to  me.  I 
forgive  you  freely.  We  are  glad 
that  you  purpose  to  make  what 
atonement  you  can.  Come,  Char- 
lotte.' 

*  That  was  spoken  like  a  gentle- 
man,' observed  Captain  Ord,  when 
Mr.  Wedderbum  was  gone :  *  who 
would  have  thought  there  was  so 
much  spunk  in  the  Laird  of  the 
Park?  I  am  sorry  I  galled  him. 
K  George  can  manage  it,  that 
bonded  sillar  shall  lie  on  the  Park 
and  never  fash  the  family  till  my 
heir's  a  man.  I  owe  them  that  re- 
paration, at  least,  but  I  dared  not 
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have  evened  him  to  it  to-day.  I 
wonder,  Suffie,  if  it  be  true  that 
dying  men  see  clearer  than  other 
folk,  for  I  see  some  things  that  I 
never  saw  before/ 

The  black  lady  conld  not  under- 
stand why  a  Scotch  marriage 
shoold  be  ratified  by  a  second  cele- 
bration, more  than  half  a  dozen 
years  aJ^r  the  first ;  but  she  had  a 
greedy  grasp  on  all  that  concerned 
her  own  interest,  so  far  as  she 
conld  see  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  her 
headstrong  folly  would  make  any 
submission  to  secure  it.  Afber  all, 
the  most  prominent  affi*ont  to  her 
was  still  that  she  was  no  better 
provided  with  a  wedding  costume 
than  on  the  first  occasion,  and  that 
she  was  not  even  suffered  to  go  or 
send  to  Jael  Cairns  to  procure  what 
trinkets  she  had  in  beads  and 
bangles  to  set  herself  out  with.  She 
was  disposed  to  accuse  Providence 
of  continuing  to  persecute  her  on 
this  account  but  she  wsis  under 
wholesome  restraint.  For  the  naan 
whose  violence  and  doggedness  she 
had  defied  in  his  high  health,  terri- 
fied and  scared  her  when  he  lay  at 
the  point  of  death.  To  act  on  a 
woman  of  Lily  Ann  Martin's  tem- 
perament^ a  dead  dog  was  of  more 
avail  than  a  living  lion.  With  an 
antipathy  to  and  apprehension  of 
all  chill  and  gloom,  of  sickness  and 
distress,  akin  to  the  shrinking  and 
shrivelling  of  tropical  beasts  and 
birds  in  cold  and  cloudy  regions, 
she  was  not  only  helpless  and  useless 
where  care  and  pain  reigned,  she 
quailed  and  shuddered  before  them, 
and  longed  to  flee  from  them. 

Captain  Ord  could  not  turn  to 
the  wall  when  Idly  Ann  Martin 
came  to  his  side,  but  he  looked 
away  firom  her,  and  she  did  not 
create  any  disturbance  to  provoke 
him  to  livelier  demonstration. 

Then  the  ceremony  began,  where 
there  were  no  approving  parents, 
no  sympathising  kindred,  no  at- 
tendant   maids     and    grooms,    no 


bridal  banquet,  no  wedding  atiiie, 
no  gifts  of  good  will,  no  wishes  of 
joy,  no  merry  jests  when  men  do 
well  to  be  merry,  any  more  than  at 
the  mock  Scotch  marriage  in  tlie 
Captain's  cabin  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe.  And  here  there  was 
no  rocking  ship  straining  at  its 
anchor  as  if  it  responded  to  the 
couple's  necessity,  and  was  eager  to 
bear  them  away  from  the  pumsh- 
ment  of  their  wanton  recklessness 
— ^no  passion,  no  fool's  mirth,  bo 
riotous,  animal  strength  of  life,  no 
hope,  nothing  but  ghastly  retribn- 
tion  and  the  dark  shadow  of  death. 
The  bridegroom  lay  a  grim,  stony 
giant,  with  the  stifihess  and  rigidi^- 
of  each  limb  rising  with  every  beat 
of  the  wave  upon  the  shore  to  his 
failing  heart.  And  the  bride  was  a 
craven  woman  of  a  craven  race,  the 
more  abased  that  she  was  unabashed. 
The  friends  were  the  middle-aged, 
work-worn  woman  whom.  Thomas 
Ord  had  forsaken  and  scorned  ;  and 
Mrs.  John  feeling,  as  she  describe 
it,  that  the  ground  was  a  second 
time  knocked  out  beneath  her  and 
her  Johnnie's  feet,  and  an  ettercap 
of  a  natural  bairn,  the  son  of  a  slave 
woman  (Mrs.  John  was  not  parti- 
cular in  her  classification),  elected 
the  heir  of  Dalgordon  in  her  bonnie^ 
decent  laddie's  room.  But  in  dve 
attendance  certainly  were  the  re- 
presentatives of  divinity,  phjmc, 
and  law,  who  wait  ahke  on  so  mndi 
of  human  good  and  ill.  Dr.  Spottas- 
woode  to  unite  the  pair,  nominally ; 
Dr.  Dudgeon  to  watch  and  replenish 
the  sinkrng  man's  forces ;  and  Mr. 
George,  brushing  his  mouth  with  Ins 
hand,  pulling  up  his  jagged  shirt 
collar  still  further  to  excruciate  his 
ears,  arrived  in  time  to  make  the 
dying  man's  will.  Captain  Ord  was 
sensible  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  not  the  poorest  of  his 
townspeople  who  had  called  him 
so  lucky,  wondered  at  and  ap- 
plauded him,  and  covered  him  witii 
coarse,  careless  acclamation,  would 
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liave  changed  places  with  him,  and 
stood  in  his  stead  that  day. 

Dr.  Spottiswoode  left  out  the 
xLnptial  benediction  to  pray  for  a 
sinner's  pardon,  and  commit  a  de- 
parting spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it; 
and  the  rite  was  concluded. 

Captain  Ord  did  not  seek  to  em- 
brace his  wife,  but  he  asked  for  his 
son :  *  Now  let's  see  the  bairn ; '  and 
there  was  a  manifest  softening  to 
his  own  flesh  and  blood,  though  the 
child  could  not  recognise  him,  and 
only  pointed  a  skinny  finger  at  him 
before  it  began  to  wail  a  peevish 
protest  at  the  spectacle  which  he 
presented. 

*  Onny,  you  sprite,  will  you  ever 
erow  up  into  a  statkpping  man  P '  his 
father  questioned.  'If  you  live, 
you'll  be  the  Laird  of  Dalgordon 
after  all.  Your  father  worked  many 
a  day's  darg  for  that  lairdship: 
you'll  have  him  to  thank  for  it  at 
last,'  with  a  mixture  of  compunction 
and  congratulation. 

Mr.  George  was  left  alone  with 
Captain  Ord  in  spite  of  the  feeble 
resistance  of  Lily  Ann.  '  La !  Cap- 
tain Ord,  nobody  can  deny  my  title 
now  to  sit  by  your  pillow '  (pillor 
she  called  it  when  off  her  guard). 
'  I'll  be  as  still  as  a  mouse.' 

'  You'll  be  as  still  as  a  mouse  at 
the  back  of  the  door,  madam,  till  I 
give  you  leave,  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you,'  suggested  Captain 
Ord  pointedly,  the  piping  treble  of 
age  making  itself  audible  in  ihe 
voice  where  the  deep  bass  of  man- 
hood had  prevaQed  yesterday ;  and 
with  a  nervous  start,  a  'Good 
gracious,  Captain,  don't  agitate 
yourself,'  and  a  handkerchief  applied 
to  her  eyes,  the  woman  hastened  to 
obey  him. 

'We'll  no  say  fare-ye-weel  yet, 
Suffie  my  joe,'  Captain  Ord  ad- 
dressed Suffie  as  die  quitted  the 
room ;  '  you  mind  you  gaed  with  me 
to  the  pier  head  ance,  when  I  sailed 
before.' 
Captain  Ord  was  in  his  sound 


mind  when  he  dictated  his  will,  and 
continued  conscious  to  the  last. 
After  he  had  dismissed  George,  and 
summoned  back  Suffie  Quhair  and 
Dr.  Spottiswoode — 

'I've  minded  them  all  but  you, 
Suffie,'  he  told  her  in  a  whisper; 
'but  your  name's  there.  I  had 
minded  you  already,  and  I've  con- 
firmed that  with  a  last  word.' 

'Thanks  to  you,  Tam,'  she  ac- 
quiesced quietly. 

He  had  caused  Mr.  George  to 
insert  in  lawyer  phrase,  '  and  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  Suffie  Quhair  the 
four  hundred  pounds  which  were 
paid  down  to  her,  with  my  dying 
blessing.' 

'That  was  the  best  bequest  of 
all,'  Suffie  said  when  she  heard  the 
words,  feeling  a  load  Kfled  firomher 
heart,  and  letting  BeU  Aikenhead 
clamour  to  the  winds. 

'  Suffie,'  said  Tam  Ord  to  Suffie 
once  more  when  she  had  to  put  her 
ear  to  his  mouth  and  wait  for  his 
labouring  breath  to  complete  the 
sentence,  'I've  nothing  left  to  do 
now  save  to  heave  up  the  anchor ; 
but  ere  I'm  aff  on  that  long,  dark 
voyage — ^it  looks  long  and  dark  from 
here— instead  of  abiding  at  Dalgor- 
don, do  you  think  that  the  being 
cut  down  in  a  moment,  at  the  height 
of  my  prosperity,  as  I  have  b^n, 
and  the  submitting  to  it  manfully, 
as  I  have  done,  and  the  striving  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job  at  tiie 
eleventh  hour,  is  anything  of  an 
atonement  ? ' 

'  I  dinna  ken,  Tam.  There's  Ane 
has  made  an  atonement  for  us  all : 
trust  to  Sum. 

'  So  I  do,  lass.  I'm  no  a  heathen, 
though  it  might  have  been  better 
for  me  that  I  had  been.  But  will 
the  t'ane  not  help  the  t'other  P  It 
was  all  I  coidd  do  at  last.' 

'  I  dinna  ken,  lad ;  "  she  did  what 
she  could ;  "  that's  written  in  Scrip- 
ture. I'll  speer  at  the  minister,' 
proposed  Suffie,  deeply  exercised  in 
her  mind. 

3  c  2 
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*  Hout,  no !  *  he  forbade  her ;  *  what 
can  he  ken  more  than  70a  ? ' 

Notwithstanding,  Dr.  Spottis- 
woode  watched  with  Snffie,  like 
divine  grace  keeping  company  with 
woman  8  pity;  and  the  sign  that 
all  was  over  in  this  world  for  Cap- 
tain Ord  was  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Spottiswoode  walking  home  with 
Miss  Snffie  Quhair  to  Sandycrofb  in 
the  last  rays  of  the  sunset.  '  Eh ! 
Gnde  guide  us  that  I  should  swear 
at  sic  a  time  as  this ! '  cried  the 
quietest  gossip;  Hhere*s  Dr.  Spot- 
tiswoode arming  out  Miss  Suffie 
Quhair!  The  Captain  maun  be 
gone  sure  enough  for  the  minister 
to  do  that.*  But  nobody  envied 
SuflBe  her  promotion,  and  not  even 
Miss  Henny  Wood  ventured  for 
many  a  day  to  raise  the  old  hollow 
objection  and  excuse — that  if  poor 
Captain  Ord  had  not  entered  into 
an  early  engagement  with  a  common 
woman  whose  life  was  taken  up 
with  tending  kye,  he  might  not, 
when  he  was  beginning  to  rise  in 
the  world,  have  been  tempted  to 
forget  himself  and  driven  to  sin. 

Suffie's  strength  was  so  spent 
that  she  took  the  arm  which  Dr. 
Spottiswoode  offered  her  without 
being  conscious  of  what  she  did, 
and  without  making  any  demur. 
Thinking  of  the  Jast  gloaming  and 
of  gloamings  of  other  days,  and  of 
lang  syne,  she  could  not  tell 
sometimes  whether  she  had  not  one 
foot  in  the  other  world  following 
Tam  Ord  in  his  voyage.  Dr.  Spot- 
tiswoode walked  beside  her  defe- 
rentially and  tenderly,  saying  a 
reverent,  gentle  word  now  and 
then,  in  keeping  with  the  cir- 
cumstances; and  when  the  two 
reached  Sandycrofb  he  took  off  his 
hat,  and  bent  his  high  bald  head  to 
Suffie  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

*We  must  brave   out  and  live 
down  that  wretched  man's  story,' 


Mrs.   Wedderbum   was    observing 
before  Charlotte. 

*  Mamma,  ,he  is  dead,'  said  Char- 
lotte. 

*  Yes,  my  dear,  and  I  would  not 
reflect  on  him,  but  his  shameful  con- 
duct to  you ' 

'  Mamnm>  I  did  what  was  so  far 
wrong  myself,  that  I  cannot  judge 
him  or  any  man.' 

'  At  least,  my  love,  you  will  do 
what  you  can  to  forget  this  miser- 
able business,  and  be  our  own  good, 
happy  darling  again.' 

'  Mamma,  I  hope  I  shall  be  good, 
and  then  I  dare  say  I  may  be  happy 
again,  some  day;  but  I  shall  not 
forget— do  not  think  of  it;  *  and 
looking  into  her  daughter's  £ace, 
whence  all  the  tender  immaturity, 
the  clinging  weakness  had  passed 
prematurely  away,  and  the  soft  fresh 
face  was  no  longer  a  girl's,  but  a 
woman's  steadfast,  enduring  &ce 
for  all  time  to  come,  Mrs.  Wedder- 
bum could  not  choose  but  believe 
Charlotte. 

Mr.  Wedderbum  constantly  fill- 
ing back  in  the  world,  never  making 
hits  by  which  to  mend  his  shattered 
fortunes,  wanting  all  the  elements 
of  success,  with  the  times  and 
seasons  against  him,  had  yet  good 
stuff  in  him.  He  coxild  not  come 
prominently  forward,  but  he  moved 
behind  back,  and  helped  Dr.  Spot- 
tiswoode to  get  Onny  served  heir 
to  Dalgordon,  and  to  provide  for 
him,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  guar- 
dianship in  its  chief  court,  which 
was  better  qualified  to  ti^ain  up  a 
young  laird  in  the  way  he  should 
go  than  was  the  black  lady. 

This  court  allowed  Mrs.  Thomas 
Ord  a  suitable  provision  and  the 
keeping  of  her  son  in  his  infancy. 
She  took  up  her  residence  at  Dal- 
gordon immediately,  and  was  very 
demonstrative  (to  make  up  for  for- 
mer omissions)  in  crape,  jet,  and  co- 
pious tears  on  her  churching  after 
her  '  shocking  bereavement.'  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ord  remained  at  Dalgordon 
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about  twelve  months,  partly  spent 
in  lying  in  bed,  partly  in  rattiing 
about  in  her  carriage  and  flaunting 
her  other  splendours.  Mrs.  Ord*s 
visitors  might  have  been  counted  on 
her  fingers — Drs.  Dudgeon  and  Spot- 
tiswoode  officially  for  the  care  of 
her  body  and  soxil ;  Suffie  Quhair, 
Mr.  Greoree,  Mrs.  John,  once,  for 
the  sake  or  peace ;  and  Mrs.  Captain 
Peter  Clephane,  once,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  unscrupulous  curiosity. 
Mrs.  Ord  professed  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  the  aboriginal  lodging- 
letting  ladies,  whose  morals  were 
without  reproach,  but  she  was  not 
the  less  enraged  by  their  cutting 
her.  There  was  some  report  of  a 
marriage  between  Mrs.  Ord  and 
Mr.  George.  But  either  Mrs.  Ord 
thought  she  could  do  better  in  the 
land  of  merchants  and  military, 
though  black  blood  is  at  its  lowest 
discount  there,  and  it  might  be  true, 
as  she  gave  out  barefacedly,  that  she 
bad  done  to  Mr.  George  what  she 
had  done  to  so  many  other  gentle- 
men, administered  to  the  poor  man's 
bashful  advances  an  absolute,  un- 
conditional refusal.  Or,  Mr.  Gorge's 
statement  was  correct, — ^he  had  dis- 
covered in  time,  that  though  it  would 
be  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  the  step- 
fiEtther  of  the  voung  Laird  of  Dal- 
gordon,  and  ij^ough  he  had  easily 
acquired  a  taste  for  currjr  and 
chutnee,  Mrs.  Ord's  own  mcome 
was  hardly  so  great  as  to  render 
marriage  with  such  a  very  fine 
lady,  who  made  away  with  such 
quantities  of  pale  ale,  pickles,  and 
preserves,  altogether  a  desirable 
step.  Either  way  the  marriage 
came  to  nothing,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  year  Mrs.  Thomas  Ord  was  very 
weary  of  Dalgordon,  Oatness,  and 
Scotland,  and  longing  to  return  to 
the  old  Eastern  lite  with  its  savaee 
laziness  and  barbaric  show,  only 
broken  by  demoniac  fits  of  passion 
and  demoniac  tragedies.  She  was 
persuaded  that  her  health  was 
affected  by  the  cold,  and  was  de- 


termined to  go  back  to  her  luxu- 
rious, gorgeous  India.  She  wanted 
to  carry  Onny  with  her,  and  she 
might  have  carried  Onny  to  the 
world's  end  for  aught  that  the 
world  would  have  cared;  but  the 
young  Laird  of  Dalgordon  and  the 
Court  of  Session  were  of  another  opi- 
nion. When  she  was  maliciously 
and  monstrously,  as  she  considered 
it,  prevented  from  bearing  her  own 
child  beyond  the  seas,  she  gave 
him  up,  and  Dr.  Spottiswoode  was 
appointed  his  custodian  in  one  of  the 
manses  which  used  to  be,  not  inju- 
diciously, selected  as  safe  refuges  for 
orphan  lairds.  On  holiday  after- 
noons the  younglaird,  or  'the lairdie  * 
in  Oatness  parlance,  was  fond  of 
visiting  Sandycroft,  Miss  Suffie 
Quhair,  her  kye  and  calves — an  in- 
clination in  which  he  was  not  dis- 
countenanced by  his  guardian.  As 
the  boy  outorew  under  the  combined 
influence  of  the  minister  and  the  do- 
minie of  Oatness  the  evil  effects  of 
his  first  up-bringing,  he  passed  into 
a  not  unlovable  or  unloving  urchin 
in  whose  dark  eyes  there  was  not 
more  mischief  than  in  those  of  other 
children  of  his  age;  and  Tam  Ord's 
orphan  boy  became  intertwined 
with  Suffie  Quhair's  heart-strings, 
without  provoking  a  protest  from 
Aikenhead  or  her  two  more  active- 
minded  sisters ;  for  was  not  the  loon, 
besides  being  the  lad  of  the  man 
who  had  slighted  her,  the  future 
laird  of  Dalgordon  ? 

On  a  summer  holiday  afternoon, 
when  years  had  deadened  and 
dimmed  the  impressions  of  the 
events  here  recorded,  but  Oatness 
had  not  quite  forgotten  the  day  of 
Captain  Ord's  return  and  the  day 
of  his  death,  Suffie  was  pressing 
her  cheese  in  the  unshaded  sunshine 
at  Sandycroft  door,  with  the  boy, 
in  his  little  gentleman's  blouse 
and  cap,  flvii^g  his  kite  and  chat- 
tering on  the  door  step  beside  her, 
Eelen  and  Jean  at  their  seams  in 
the  window,  and  the  kye  feeding  in 
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tlie  backgronnd.  Charlotte  Wed- 
derbum  came  along  the  Greens 
bringing  Tommy  Spens  to  see  Suffie 
Qnbair.  The  slight  lieutenant  had 
filled  np  like  Onny  into  a  sufficiently 
broad-shouldered  young  major  ;  but 
he  was  very  young-looking  still,  in 
spite  of  his  bronze ;  and  although 
there  was  no  longer  an  exaggerated 
juvenile  gravity  and  cynicism  in 
his  blue  eyes  and  bearded  lip,  he 
was  younger-looking  than  Charlotte, 
whose  face  had  never  lost  the  set 
and  staid  matronliness  into  which 
its  beauty  bad  ripened  in  one  brief 
season,  and  which  had  always  a 
wistful,  thoughtful,  humble  expres- 
sion when  it  was  in  company  with 
that  of  Snffie  Quhair,  as  if  Charlotte 
weighed  herself  in  the  balance  with 
Suffie  and  found  herself  wanting. 

*  I  am  going  to  follow  his  regi- 
ment. Miss  Suffie,  but  I  am  not  a 
bit  frightened,'  the  younger  woman 
told  the  elder,  while  Major  Spens 
spoke  to  the  boy,  '  not  because  he 
can  take  care  of  me,  for  I  rather 


feel  as  if  I  might  take  care  of  him. 
Is  that  little  Onesiphoms  Ord  ?  I 
am  glad  that  I  have  seen  him  here 
with  you  before  I  go.' 

When  the  couple  were  gone  Chmy 
was  full  of  ambition  to  become  a 
man  like  the  young  mtgor,  and  of 
admiration  for  the  lady,  '  who  was  a 
stunner  of  a  beauty.  Miss  Suffie.' 

*  Ay,  laddie,  he  deserves  what  he 
has  won,  folk  say,  and  so  he  weais 
it  with  grace,'  Suffie  ansTvered  in 
order ;  '  and  I  do  not  wonder  thai 
you  are  fond  to  praise  Miss  Wed- 
derbum.  To  my  mind  she  is  the 
flower  of  the  flock  at  the  Park 
But  oh!  so  composed  slie  is,  as 
douce  as  an  auld  maid  like  me — ane 
would  think  she  had  been  married 
a  dozen  of  years.  She  is  no  more 
like  the  blushing,  trembling  lassie 
who  was  wont  to  come  here  wiA 
her  mamma,  than  I  am.  I  wonder 
how  the  captain,  or  whatever  he  is, 
tholes  the  change.  I  fancy,  laddie, 
that  he  is  one  of  that  kind — ^if  it  is 
but  she,  he  is  content.' 
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WHATEVER  may  be  found  to 
be  the  relative  values  of  iron- 
clad ships  and  forts  in  a  determined 
contest  between  them,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  introduction 
of  steam  as  a  motive  power  enables 
ships  to  pass  forts  with  great  facility, 
and  thus,  in  certain  cases,  to  nullify 
to  a  considerable  extent  their  defen- 
sive utility.     Given  a  clear  channel, 
a  position  of  impunity  beyond,  with 
a  sufficient  object  to  be  attained, 
and   no   British    officer  would    be 
justified  in   hesitating  to  take  his 
ship  past  the  strongest  fortress.     It 
was  shown  by  recent  experiments 
at     Shoeburyness    that,    whilst   a 
target,  placed  on  wheels  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1,000  yards  fix)m  a  battery, 
is  being  drawn  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  across  the  interval 
intercepted  by  the   70**    angle   of 
training  included  within  the  embra- 
sure, six  2501b.  shot  propelled  by 
jolb.  charges  can  be  ^red  at  it  with 
tolerable  accuracy  &om  a  9-inch 
rifle  gun  of  12  tons  weight;  and 
that,  under  similar  conditions,  three 
6oolb.    shots    propelled    by    5olb. 
charges  can  be  projected  from  an 
1 1 -inch  rifle  gun  of  22  tons  weight. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that 
such  experiments  bear  a  somewhat 
faint  resemblance  to  what  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  take  place  on 
actual  service.     At   Shoeburyness 
the  distance,  which  was  unvarying, 
was  accurately  ascertained  before- 
hand, and  the  artillerists,  who  were 
familiar   with    their    ground    and 
their  weapon,  had  also  a  special 
training  in  aiming  at  moving  ob- 
jects.    As  a  rule,  the  means  for 
rapidly  determining  an  ever- varying 
distance  .are  not  frimished  to  coast 
batteries,  nor  are  the  artillerymen 


practised  in  firing  at  targets  in 
motion.  A  ship  endeavouring  to 
pass  a  fort  would  naturally  en- 
deavour to  baffle  the  aim  of  the 
hostile  guns  by  varying  the  distance 
and  bearing  as  much  as  the  channel 
woxild  permit,  and  the  probabilities 
of  being  hit  would  be  proportion- 
ately reduced.  It  is  miprobable 
that  each  gun  would,  under  such 
conditions,  succeed  in  hitting  the 
ship  more  than  once;  those  hits 
which  were  of  a  glancing  character 
would  have  their  penetration  mate- 
rially reduced,  and  the  force  of  the 
more  direct  shot  being  expended 
on  the  topsides,  no  injury  of  a  vital 
character  would  be  sustained,  unless 
a  chance  shot  should  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  motive  or  steering 
powers. 

The  Royal  Defence  Commis- 
sioners appear  to  have  had  these 
probabiUties  before  them,  when,  on 
October  26,  1859,  they  asked  Rear- 
Admiral  R.  S.  Hewlett,  C.B.,  a  dis- 
tinguished artillerist, — *  Do  you 
consider  that  forts  of  any  size  or 
description  would  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  iron-plated  ships  through  a 
clear  channel?'  To  which  that 
officer  replied, —  *  Most  certainly 
not.'  A  somewhat  similar  question 
being  put,  on  November  16,  1859,  ^ 
Rear-Admiral  B.  J.  Sullivan,  C.B., 
an  officer  of  some  special  .experience 
in  this  matter,  he  replied :  '  I  am 
convinced  that  any  system  of  forti- 
fication at  the  entrance  of  a  port 
which,  if  passed,  allows  ships  to 
bring-up  out  of  range  insiae,  is 
useless,  unless  combined  with  a 
strong  boom  or  barrier  closing  the 
passage.  ...  I  doubt  whether  a 
single  vessel,  although  a  wooden 
ship,  could  be  stoppeo^  even  in  the 


*  The  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy'  to  the  President  qf  the  United  States,  for 
1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865. 
A  Treatise  on  Coast  Defence,    By  Lieutenant-CJolonel  Von  Scheliha.     x868. 
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daytime,  by  the  heaviest  batteries 
which  could  be  built  there '  (i.e.  at 
the  eastern  entrance  to  Spithead). 

The    Royal    Commissioners    ac- 
cordingly reported  in  1 860 : 

We  are,  howeyer,  convinced  that  no  prac- 
ticable amount  of  fire  from  batteries  can  be 
depended  upon  to  stop  the  passage  of  steam- 
ships, if  the  channel  be  si^QKciently  clear  to 
allow  of  their  proceeding  at  great  speed. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reasonable 
probability  of  a  fleet  attempting  such  a 
passage,  unless  it  can,  by  continuing  its 
course,  arrive  at  a  space  where  it  would  be , 
comparatively  unmolested,  and  be  free  to 
cany  out  some  object  of  importance,  such 
as  the  destruction  of  a  fleet  or  dockyard. 

Wherever,  then,  an  anchorage 
ground  uncovered  by  an  efficient 
gun-fire  exists  within  the  line  of 
batteries,  it  is  an  essential  to 
their  utility  that  the  channel  should 
be  obstructed  by  either  natural  or 
artificial  obstacles.  The  most  ob- 
vious obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
an  enemy's  ship  is  the  formation  of 
artificial  shoals,  either  bv  the  sink- 
ing of  stones  enclosed  m  cribs  of 
timber,  as  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Neva,  on  the  north  side  of  Cron- 
stadt  in  1855,  or  the  scuttling  of 
'ships,  as  at  Sebastopol.  These 
expedients  can  only  be  resorted  to, 
however,  in  comparatively  shallow 
waters,  ajid,being  inimical  to  the  pas- 
sage of  friendly  ships,  are  objection- 
able. They  are  likely,  also,  to  lead  to 
an  accumulation  of  silt  which  might 
permanently  destroy  the  channel,  and 
are  difficult  of  removal  when  their 
defensive*  object  is  no  longer  re- 
quired. For  these  reasons,  obstruo- 
uons  with  strong  buoyancy  floating 
upon  the  surface  have  been  fre- 
quently employed.  If  these  latter 
obstacles  be  of  arigid  character,  their 
construction  and  mooring  must  be 
enormously  expensive  if  they  are  to 
be  made  capable  of  resisting  the 
impact  of  large  ships.  Hence  resi- 
lient structures  formed  of  chain  and 
other  cables,  floated  across  the  chan- 
nel upon  pontoons,  masses  of  timber, 
or  small  ships,  have  been  amongst 
the  most  eflfective  obstructions  em- 


ployed. It  was  to  an  obstacle  of 
this  kind  that  the  ships  of  the 
allied  squadrons  at  Obligado,  in 
1845,  owed  the  heavy  losses  sus- 
tained by  their  detention  under 
batteries  which  could  not  be  tamed 
until  Admiral  Sir  James  .Hope 
sawed  through  the  cables  and 
opened  the  passage.  A  similar 
obstacle  in  the  Peiho,  in  China,  in 
1859,  led  to  severe  losses  in  men 
and  ships,  and  our  ultimate  defeat 
by  the  Chinese  defences. 

The  North  American  Continent 
is  intersected  by  many  large  navi- 
gable streams  which,  if  undefended, 
lay  open  the  heart  of  the  country 
to  hostile  ships-of-war.  The  ad- 
vantage thus  open  to  a  nayal  x>ow«* 
did  not  escape  the  observation  <^ 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  during  the  civil  war  of 
1 86 1 -5.  They  consequent! j  made 
large  use  of  ships,  not  only  to 
blockade  the  Confederate  harbours 
on  the  sea-board,  but  also  to  con- 
duct warlike  operations  in  the  in- 
land  waters.  These  naval  cam- 
paigns were  frequently  of  consider- 
able importance  in  determining  the 
results,  by  rendering  assistance  to 
the  army  in  maintaining  its  own 
communications,  and  in  intercepting 
those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  conrse 
of  these  operations  it  fr^uently 
became  necessary  to  pass  and  to 
repass  the  enemy's  batteries,  or  eren 
his  ships  at  anchor;  and  when  no 
obstacles  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  channel  existed,  the  passage 
was  generally  accomplished  without 
material  loss.  On  two  such  occa- 
sions— ^viz.,  in  passing  the  Confede- 
rate batteries  at  Port  Hudson  on 
March  14th  1863,  and  the  forts  at 
the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay  on  Au- 
gust 6th  1 864,  a  ship  ran  aground 
under  fire  and  was  destroyed;  whilst 
in  passing  the  latter  forts  on  the 
previous  day,  an  iron-clad  ship  was 
destroyed  by  a  torpedo.  SUghtly- 
built  blockade-runners  passed  and 
repassed  the  blockading  squadrons 
without  serious  injury,  and  abont 
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7  a.m.  on  July  i6tli  1862,  the  Con- 
federate iron-clad  Arkansas,  surpris- 
ing Admiral  Farragut's  squadron  at 
anchor  above  Vicksburg,  with  low 
fires  but  no  steam  up,  passed  very 
slowly  through  their  midst,  taking 
the  broadsides  of  the  whole  fleet 
without  sustaining  material  injury, 
and  escaped. 

In  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi  river 
near  New  Madrid,  below  Columbus, 
is  Island  No.  10,  then  a  Confederate 
strategical  post  of  some  importance, 
the  strength  of  which  may  be 
understood  when  it  is  stated  that 
it  successfully  resisted  a  bombard- 
ment of  twenty-three  days,  begin- 
ning March  i6th  1862,  by  the 
squadron  of  gunboats  and  mortar- 
boats  under  flag-officer  A.  H.  Foote. 
For  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
yards  along  the  embankment  heavy 
batteries  defended  the  channeL  It 
was  essential  that  Federal  vessels 
should  pass  these  batteries  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
communication  from  below,  and  of 
covering  the  passage  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  army  under  General 
Pope,  One  g^unboat  passed  the  bat- 
teries at  1 1  p.m.  on  April  4th  1 862, 
being  a  dark  tempestuous  night, 
and  though  forty-seven  heavy  guns 
were  firing  at  her,  not  a  shot  hit. 
Another  gunboat  passed  in  similar 
weather  at  2  a.m.  on  April  8th, 
fifty -four  guns  firing  at  her,  but 
not  making  a  sin^e  hit.  The 
Confederate  communications  were 
thus  cut  off,  and  General  Pope's 
army  having  been  escorted  across 
the  Mississippi,  attacked  Island 
Wo.  10  ID  the  rear,  and  captured 
the  place.  Five  Federal  batteries 
scattered  over  five  miles  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  below 
Tiptonville,  near  Island  No.  10, 
were  passed  successfully  by  Con- 
federate steam-vessels  thirtv  times 
in  twenty-one  nights,  the  breadth 
of  the  river  being  about  one  mile. 

New  Orleans  was  defended  sea- 
wards by  Forts  St.  Philip  and 
Jackson  on  either  bank  of  the  Mis- 


sissippi, with  a  boom  extended 
across  the  river  below  them,  con- 
sisting of  a  chain  cable  supported 
by  a  raft  of  logs,  and  eight 
hulks  moored  abreast,  from  50  to 
80  yards  apart.  Two  Confederate 
iron-clads  and  thirteen  gunboats 
also  assisted  in  the  defence.  Both 
forts  were  bombarded,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  2,850  to  3,680  yards,  by 
mortar-boats,  and  by  some  ships 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  D. 
G.  Farragut,  from  the  i8th  April 
1862  for  six  days  and  nights.  At 
4  a.m.  on  the  24th  April  the 
Federal  squadron  passed  the  de^ 
fences  under  a  heavy  fire  both  from 
the  forts  and  ships,  a  party  having 
boarded  one  of  the  hulks,  cast  off 
the  chains,  and  opened  a  passage 
in  the  boom.  Eleven  of  the  Con- 
federate vessels  were  destroyed  in 
the  fight,  whilst  the  Fedend  flag- 
ship Hartford  (a  wooden  frigate) 
received  thirty-two  shot.  These  in- 
juries did  not,  however,  deter  the 
admiral  from  pursuing  his  advan- 
tage, for  at  noon  on  the  following 
day  his  squadron  attacked,  silenced,, 
and  passed  two  batteries  which 
they  found  between  Fort  Jackson 
and  New  Orleans.  In  consequence 
of  the  passage  of  the  forts,  the  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  Confederate 
army,  and  the  communications  of 
Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  being 
cut  off,  they  were  surrendered  on 
the  28th9  four  days  after  they  were 
turned. 

Vicksburg,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  was  defended  river- 
wards  by  guns  spread  about  in 
earthworks,  which,  being  difficult 
to  distinguish  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  hit,  were  regarded  as  im- 
pregnable to  the  fire  of  ships,  yet 
this  fortress  was  repeatedly  passed 
by  Federal  vessels.  On  the  28th 
June  1 862,  Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut's 
squadron  passed  the  batteries  at 
4  a.m.,  at  the  slowest  speed,  sustain- 
ing a  loss  of  7  killed  and  30 
wounded.  A  mortar  flotilla  of  16 
vessels    which    were    engaged    in 
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bombarding  tbe  forts  at  the  same 
time,  had  in  addition  8  men  killed 
and  lo  woonded.  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  writes : 

The  department  will  perceive  firom  my 
report  that  the  forts  can  be  passed,  and  we 
have  done  it,  and  can  do  it  again  as  often 
as  may  be  required  of  us.  It  will  not,  how- 
eyer,  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  do  more 
than  silence  the  batteries  for  a  time,  so  long 
as  the  enemy  has  a  laige  force  behind  the 
hills  to  prevent  our  landing  and  holding 
the  place. 

£[is  flag-captain  reports : 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  passed 
the  batteries  under  full  steam  and  speed 
with  much  less  risk  from  the  enemy's  fire ; 
but  then  our  object  would  not  have  been 
gained  in  driving  them  away  from  their 
guns. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i6th  July 

1 862,  Admiral  Farragat*s  squadron 
re-passed  Vicksburg  to  defend  his 
transports,  &c.  below,  from  the 
Confederate  iron-clad  Arkansas, 
which  had  passed  through  his  fleet 
the  same  morning.  A  single  ship, 
the  small  ram  Queen  of  the  West^ 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  Vicksburg 
batteries  early  in  February  1863. 

Port  Hudson  is  a  fortified  place 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
below  Vicksburg,  defended  by  bat- 
teries and  other  works,  much 
superior  to  those  at  Vicksburg. 
The  river  here  is  about  a  mile  wide, 
but  there  is  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
channel,  and  a  strong  current,  and 
as  the  ships  received  directions  to 
fire  grape  when  within  400  or  500 
yards  of  the  batteries,  the  navigable 
portion  of  the  channel  probably 
took  the  ships  within  that  distance 
of  the  Confederate  guns.  Between 
II  and  12  p.m.  on  the  14th  March 

1863,  Admu^  D.  G.  Farragut  led 
the  way  in  the  wooden  frigate 
Hartford  past  the  forts ;  the  mortar- 
boats,  &c.  firing  on  the  batteries 
when  they,  at  11 .20  p.m.,  opened  fire 
on  the  ships.  The  squadron  which 
should  have  followed  the  admi- 
ral appear  to  have  succeeded  in 
passing  the  batteries,  but  they  then 
got  into  confusion  at  the  bend  of 
the  river.     Two  vessels  having  had 


their  rudders  rendered  unservice- 
able by  shot,  grounded,  but  were 
again  floated  and,  drifting  with  tiie 
current,  re-passed  the  batteries.  A 
third  vessel,  having  successfnllj 
reached  the  bend  of  the  river,  also 
grounded,  and  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  enemy's  shell ;  being  got  afloit 
again,  the  current  drifted  her  past 
the  batteries,  when  she  finally  blew 
up.  The  remaining  vessels  re- 
turned to  their  anchorage  below 
Port  Hudson;  the  cause  of  thdr 
failure  to  follow  the  admiral  is  noi 
given  in  the  published  despatches. 
This  is  the  only  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  pass  through  an  unobstructed 
channel  recorded  during  the  civil 
war,  but  the  want  of  success  maj 
be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  navigation. 

It  was,  then,  stem  necessi^ 
arising  from  the  bitter  experience 
of  adverse  war,  which  sharpaied 
the  natural  acuteness  of  the  Confe- 
derate officials,  and  led  to  the  appli- 
cation of  manifold  novel  expedients, 
such  as  their  very  limited  resonices 
could  supply,  to  prevent  the  Fedenl 
navy  from  setting  their  fortresaes 
at  defiance  and  from  usine  their 
magnificent  rivers  as  undispated 
highways  for  the  invasion  of  their 
territory.  The  Confederate  navy 
being  inconsiderable  in  number,  and 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  power- 
ful fleet  opposed  to  them,  the  pff- 
manent  obstruction  of  the  channeb 
was  not  fraught  with  much  incon- 
venience to  themselves,  thoogli 
there  were  some  positions  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  open  chan- 
nels of  approach  for  the  use  of 
blockade-runners  and  other  friendly 
vessels.  So  effoctually  was  this  mode 
of  defence  resorted  to,  that  the  Fe- 
deral navy  were  unable  to  effect  the 
passage  of  the  batteries  at  Charles- 
ton, Mobile,  Wilmington,  Savan- 
nah and  the  James  River  below 
Richmond,  until,  on  the  captore 
of  these  places  by  the  mihtey 
forces,  the  obstructions  could  be 
searched  for  and  removed.  Bnt 
for  the  obstruction  to  navigation  in 
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the  James  River  nothing  could  have 
prevented  the  squadron  under  Fe- 
cLeral  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee  penetrating 
to  Bicbmond  and  taking  Confederate 
Oeneral  Lee's  position  in  reverse. 
The  same  cause   induced   General 
Butler  to  undertake  the  laborious 
but  fruitless  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  at  Dutch  Grap.     The  formid- 
able character  of  tiie  obstructions 
at  Charleston  added  considerably  to 
the  defensive  powers  of  the  nest  of 
batteries   which    surrounded    that 
harbour,  and   which   would  alone 
have  made  it  difficult  for  ships  to 
reach  a  safe  anchorage  out  of  gun- 
shot on  the  inner  side.     Rear- Ad- 
miral S.  F.  Dupont,  in  reporting  his 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Fort  Sumter, 
Charleston,  with  9  iron-clads  and  a 
reserve  squadron  of  5  wooden  ves- 
sels, on  7th  April  1 863,  states  that 
the  obstructions  prevented  his  ships 
taking    the   fort    in    reverse,   and 
adds: 

Any  attempt  to  pass  through  the  ob- 
stmctions  I  have  referred  to  would  have 
entangled  the  vessels,  and  held  them  under 
the  most  severe  fire  of  heaTj  ordnance  that 
has  eyer  been  delivered;  and,  while  it  is 
barely  possible  that  some  vessels  might 
have  forced  their  way  through,  it  would 
only  have  been  to  be  again  impeded  by 
fresh  and  more  formidable  obstructions,  and 
to  encounter  other  powerful  batteries,  with 
which  the  whole  harbour  of  Charleston  has 
been  lined. 

The  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay  is 
3-^  miles  wide,  and  was  defended  by 
Forts  Morgan  and  Ghdnes  on  either 
side.  Between  these,  a  row  of  piles, 
driven  into  the  chajmel,  extended 
firom  Port  Graines  to  within  a  mile 
of  Fort  Morgan;  a  natural  shoal 
then  formed  a  substantial  obstruc- 
tion, leaving  a  navigable  channel, 
1,300  yards  wide,  between  it  and 
Fort  Morgan.  This  latter  space  was 
defended  by  torpedoes  until  within 
500  yards  of  Fort  Morgan,  where  a 
gap  was  lefb  open  for  the  use  of 
blockade-runners.  The  defence  was 
further  assisted  by  the  iron-clad 
Tetmessee^  and  some  gun-boats,  un- 
der the  command  of  Confederate 
Admiral  Buchanan.    Admiral  D.  G. 


Farragut  led  his  squadron  of  four 
iron-clads  and  fourteen  steam-ships 
through  the  gap  in  the  obstructions, 
within  5 00  yards  of  Fort  Morgan, 
at  7  a.m.  on  the  5  th  of  August  1 864, 
and  fought  Admiral  Buchanan's 
squadron  for  three  hours,  capturing 
or  destroying  them  all.  No  ship 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  action,  nor 
was  any  vessel  totally  damaged,  ex- 
cept the  iron-clad.  Tecvmiseh,  which 
was  destroyed  by  a  torpedo !  The 
Federal  squadron  lost  many  more 
men  in  the  subsequent  contest  with 
the  ships  than  from  the  fire  of  the 
batteries.  Fort  Morgan,  thus  turned, 
did  not  fall  until  eighteen  days 
afterwards,  under  a  combined  bom- 
bardment from  both  land  and  sea, 
which  lasted  twenty-four  hours. 
The  further  progress  of  the  squad- 
ron was  stopped  by  obstacles  in 
Spanish  River  channel  and  Choctaw 
Pass,  in  the  Upper  Bay  of  Mobile, 
about  three  miles  below  the  city,  of 
which  the  Admiral  reports : 

We  discovered  that  the  rebels  had  sunk 
the  NashvUle — the  vessel  intended  for  an 
iron-clad — across  the  channel,  completely 
obstructing  it,  with  the  addition  of  a  row 
of  piles  guarded  by  forts.  Until  these  ob- 
structions can  be  removed,  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  our  reaching  Mobile  with  any 
of  our  light-draught  vessels. 

Doubtless  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter 
stated  the  general  opinion  of  the 
American  officers  when  he  wrote 
on  February  i,  1865,  as  the  result 
of  his  own  experience,  that  : 

The  running  past  a  battery  is  a  very  easy 
thing  where  there  is  a  straight  channel  and 
sufficient  depth  of  water ;  and  there  is  no 
fort  in  any  of  the  waters  of  the  North  that 
cannot  be  safely  passed  and  the  position 
turned;  and  no  forts  now  built  can  keep 
out  a  large  fleet  unless  the  channel  is  ob- 
structed. ...  I  doubt  if  any  work  could  be 
erected  that  would  prevent  vessels,  wooden 
or  iron,  from  running  by,  without  obstruc- 
tions in  the  channel. 

The  use  of  torpedoes,  as  a  means 
of  obstructing  a  channel,  and  de- 
terring ships  from  making  a  dash 
past  tetteries,  recommended  itself 
to  the  Confederates,  not  only  on  the 
score  of  economy  and  of  easy  appli- 
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cation,  but  also  of  combining  with 
the  character  of  an  obstruction 
that  of  an  active  destructive  agent. 
They  could  also  be  employed  not 
only  as  an  important  outwork  to 
sea-coast  batteries,  but  also,  though 
to  a  less  successful  degree,  for  the 
defence  of  channels  unprovided  with 
artillery  protection. 

The  employment  of  gunpowder 
in  water-tight  cases  capable  of  ex- 
plosion when  submerged,  for  the 
destruction  of  floating  and  other 
bodies,  is  almost  as  old  as  gun- 
powder itself.  Great  difficulties  had, 
however,  been  experienced  in  de- 
vising means  by  which  the  explo- 
sion could  be  brought  about  at  the 
desired  moment.  Many  projects  for 
effecting  this  purpose  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  proposed,  and 
various  methods  actually  adopted 
on  service  at  different  periods.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  centuiy  an 
Anglo-American  gentleman,  Mr. 
Fulton,  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  British  Gk>vemment  an  orga- 
nised system  of  warfare,  with  sub- 
merged charges,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  'Torpedo,'  in  which 
ignition  was  effected  by  the  agency 
of  clock-work.  Several  successful 
experiments  were  tried,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Pitt  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Gk)vemment ;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  whole  thing  was  dis- 
countenanced by  the  then  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  Earl  of  St. 
Vincent,  who  thought  the  invention 
calculated,  if  successful,  to  enhance 
the  power  of  other  states  at  sea, 
without  contributing  proportion- 
ately to  the  already  undisputed 
sway  of  this  country  upon  that  ele- 
ment. During  the  war  of  1854-6, 
the  Russians  employed  torpedoes, 
in  which  ignition  was  effected  by 
the  collision  of  a  passing  ship,  either 
by  the  liberation  of  a  well-known  ig- 
niting acid,  or  by  an  ingenious  self- 
acting  electric  contact-maker.  The 
amount  of  gunpowder  employed  in 
the  Russian  torpedoes  (8  to  I2lb.) 
was  much  too  small  to  be  effective, 
80  that  though  two  of  our   ships 


were  much  shaken  by  their  explo- 
sion, no  serious  damage  was  sos- 
tained,  and,  being  planted  in  im- 
defended  positions,  many  <rf  tiie 
others  were  picked  up  by  the  boat? 
of  the  Allied  Fleet.  To  the  Amen 
cans  belong  the  credit  of  first  em- 
ploying this  destmctive  weape 
with  marked  success.  Twenty-fiv? 
Federal  vessels  aa«  known  to  br^ 
been  sunk  or  destroyed,  and  hIk 
others  more  or  less  injured  bj  tor- 
pedoes, 'which,'  the  Secretary  of  tk 
United  States  Navy,  in  his  report  for 
1 865,  remarks,  *  have  been  more  de- 
structive to  our  naval  vessels  tks 
all  other  means  combined.*  Tk 
Confederate  navy  had  also  one  sliip 
destroyed  by  Federal  torpedo^  and 
three,  accidentally,  by  their  cm 
weapons.  The  success  which  tbos 
resulted  firom  their  employment  Id- 
duced  all  the  leading  powers  d 
Europe  to  investigate  the  best  mode 
of  igniting  and  applying  torpedoes 
to  the  purposes  of  war,  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  in- 
troduce the  new  arm  not  onlyfff 
defensive  but  offensive  purposes. 

Whateyer  mystery  may  attacb 
to  torpedoes  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  name,  ike  novelty  of 
which  has  led  many  to  form  veiy 
erroneous  conceptions  of  their  (ff- 
ganisation.  A  torpedo  is  simply  a 
charge  of  gunpowder,  guncotton, 
or  other  explosive  a^ent,  enclosed 
in  a  water-t%ht  envelope,  eitlier  of 
glass,  india-rubber,  wood,  or  metsi 
tiie  latter  beine  generally  pre^ 
able.  The  igniting  arrangemenis 
employed  by  the  Confederates  cod- 
sisted  in  some  cases  of  common 
guntubes  enclosed  in  the  clmrge 
and  attached  to  long  trigger  lines, 
to  be  pulled  by  an  operator  on 
shore,  or  by  the  interception  of& 
passing  ship.  In  a  more  adranoea 
stage  of  their  experience  a  me^ 
fuse  enclosing  a  small  glass  vessd 
imbedded  in  chlorate  of  pomi 
and  filled  with  sulphuric  add,  ^ 
inserted  in  the  case  containing  the 
powder  charge,  in  such  a  mamier 
that  the  collision  of  a  passing  dup 
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oight  break  tlie  glass  vessel,  thus 
{ombining  tbe  acid  with  the  chlorate 
bnd  producing  ignition.  This  again 
7as  superseded  by  fuses  charged  with 
k  sensitive  fulminate,  which  ignited 
nth  a  veiy  gentle  blow,  or  even  with 
I  predetermined  pressure.  Various 
>tner  modes  of  effecting  ignition  by 
ihemical  means  were  employed,  but 
hey  all  had  the  character  of  being 
qiudly  dangerous  to  friend  and 
oe,  and  could  only  be  applied  in 
waters  which  were  not  likely  to  be 
ised  by  their  own  ships.  Great 
are  was  necessary  to  prevent  acci- 
lent  when  placing  them  in  posi- 
ion;  and  their  removal  was  like- 
wise a  somewhat  dangerous  opera- 
ion.  Nevertheless,  many  hundreds 
)f  these  charges  were  successfrilly 
ubmerged,  a  great  many  of  which, 
)eing  planted  in  undefended  posi- 
ions,  were  carefully  removed  or 
txploded  by  the  enemy,  whilst 
nany  others  were  rendered  in- 
jperative  by  the  injurious  effect  on 
heir  ftises  of  long- continued  im- 
Qersion  ;  the  residue,  however,  did 
food  service,  either  in  destroying 
hostile  ships,  in  impeding  their 
Qovements,  or  in  deterring  their 
dvance  altogether. 

The  difficulties  which  attended 
he  application  of  chemically  ex- 
tloded  torpedoes  in  waters  occa- 
ionally  required  for  the  use  of 
heir  own  vessels,  and  the  likeli- 
lood  of  the  enemy  turning  to  ad- 
antage  any  passage  left  between 
hem  for  the  u^e  of  friendly  ships, 
s  Admiral  Earragut  did  at  the 
ntrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  led  to  the 
mployment  of  electricity  as  the 
^iting  agent.  One  vessel,  the 
^/omTnodore  Jones,  is  certainly 
:nown  to  have  been  destroyed  in 
he  James  River,  on  May  6,  1 864, 
y  a  torpedo  so  ignited.  The  elec- 
rical  arrangements  were  of  the 
lomsiest  kind,  the  resources  of  the 
/onfederacy  being  at  that  time 
ery  limited,  and  their  electrical 
oformation  equally  so.  The  tor- 
pedo which  injured  the  Commodore 
3amey  in  the  previous  year  is  sup- 


posed to  have  been  exploded  by 
similar  agency.  Later  in  the  war, 
more  suitable  electrical  frises  and 
apparatus  were  procured  from  this 
country,  but  though  placed  in  posi- 
tion, no  opportuniiy  was  afforded 
for  their  destructive  action. 

The     chemically    exploded    tor- 
pedoes   contained    frx>m    501b.    to 
1501b.  of  powder,  and,  being  self- 
acting,   were    necessarily  buoyant 
vessels    moored    at    such    depths 
beneath  the  surface  as  would  ensure 
the  collision  of  passing  ships.     The 
ignition  of  the  electric  torpedoes 
being  effected  at  the  will  of  opera- 
tors on  shore,  when  the  enemy's 
ship  was  judged  to  be  immediately 
over  one  of  fliem,  these  latter  were 
placed    on    the    ground.      Larger 
charges,    varying  from    4001b.   to 
2,ooolb.  of  powder,  were  inserted  in 
these    ground-torpedoes  under  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  saving  in- 
fluence of  the  increased  distance 
between  them  and  the  vessels  they 
were  intended  to  destroy,  and  also 
with  a  view  to  giving  a  slightly 
wider  horizontal  area  of  destruc- 
tion, which  would  allow  for  errors 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  ob- 
servers.    No  means  were  adopted 
to  impart  to  the  electric  igniting 
arrangements  a  self-acting  charac- 
ter.     Nor  was  the  state  of  elec- 
tric science  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable   the  operators  to   ascertain 
the  electric  condition  of  the  fuses 
and  wires  after  the  submersion  of 
the  charge,  without  bringing  about 
the  explosion.     The   first    electric 
torpedo  over  which  a  Federal  ship 
took  up  her  position,  was  a  charge 
of  2,ooolb.  of  gunpowder  placed  on 
the  ground  a  mile  to  seaward  of 
Fort  Wagner,   Charleston.      Over 
this  charge  the  New  Ironsides  an- 
chored   for    ah   hour    during    the 
attack  of  April  7,  1863  ;  but  it  was 
found    impossible    to   explode  the 
torpedo,   no  means  then   existing 
whereby  its  defective  electrical  con- 
dition  could  be  ascertained  untU 
the   moment  when   the  explosion 
was  desired.  ^  ^Ic 
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It  is  no  discredit  to  the  Ameri- 
cans that  their  great  progress  in  the 
art  of  torpedo  ignition  has  chiefly 
taught  ns  what  to  avoid.  Their 
resources  were  extremely  small, 
little  previous  experience  existed, 
and  experiments  had  to  be  rapidly 
conducted  and  inventions  hastily 
adopted  in  the  heat  of  a  fratricidal 
war  which  would  brook  no  delay. 
If,  however,  they  have  not  taught 
ns  how  best  to  construct  a  torpedo 
which  shall  be  at  once  formidable 
to  the  foe,  innocuous  to  its  friends, 
and  yet  a  self-acting  weapon  inde- 
pendent of  the  precarious  judgment 
of  a  distant  operator,  they  have  at 
least  shown  how  such  a  weapon  can 
be  effectively  applied,  both  as  a  de- 
fensive, and  as  an  offensive  arm. 

Twenty-nine  United  States'  ves- 
sels were  destroyed  or  injured  by 
torpedoes  defensively  employed,  and 
five  were  attacked  with  various  de- 
grees of  success  by  torpedoes  pro- 
jected from  boats  or  steam-vessels. 
In  the  former  case,  the  absence  of 
indications  of  their  presence,  and 
the  suddenness,  completeness,  and 
celerity  of  their  destractive  action, 
are  said  to  have  had  a  veiy  demo- 
ralising influence  on  the  crews  of 
ships  frequenting  waters  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  so  de- 
fended. Nor  was  the  danger  en- 
tirely removed  when  the  enemy  had 
been  dislodged  and  some  of  the 
torpedoes  taken  up,  even  though 
extreme  caution  and  the  greatest 
care  was  adopted  by  advancing 
ships.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  offi- 
cial despatches,  that,  even  with  the 
most  careful  preliminary  searching 
by  boats,  surrounding  the  vessels 
with  projecting  fenders  and  nets, 
and  the  most  cautious  navigation, 
ships  were  repeatedly  lost. 

The  following  extracts  frx)m  the 
official  despatches  may  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  naval  experience  of  these 
weapons.  Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut, 
repoi'ting  the  successfrd  attack  made 
by  his  fleet  on  the  defences  of 
Mobile  on  the  5ih  August    1864, 


after  mentioning  the  passage  of  ilie 
forts,  adds : 

At  7.40  a.m.  (5th  August),  the  mooitcff 
Dscumseh  -was  struck  by  a  torpedo  asd 
sunk,  going  down  rapidlTt  &iid  earrjiig 
down  with  her  all  the  officers  and  erer, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pilot  and  ei^or 
ten  men. 

Begular  discipline  will  bring  men  to  w 
amount  of  endurance,  but  there  is  a  nstcnl 
fear  of  hidden  dangers,  particularly  irlia 
so  awfuUj  destructiTe  to  human  life  as  tfaf 
torpedo,  which  requires  more  than  diseii^ 
to  orercome.  .  .  . 

A  moment  after,  I  saw  the  TDCumid, 
struck  by  a  torpedo,  disappear  almost  ie- 
mediately  beneath  the  waves,  carrying  vit^ 
her  her  gallant  commander  and  nearly  iQ 
her  crew.  I  determined  at  once,  as  1  b«i 
originally  intended,  to  take  the  lesd;  aad 
afta:  ordering  the  Metacamet  to  send  a  W 
to  save,  if  possible,  any  of  the  peridds; 
crew,  I  dashed  ahead  with  the  Hartfori 
and  the  ships  followed  on,  their  officers  b^ 
lieving  that  they  were  going  to  a  noUe 
death  with  their  oommander-in-clue£  I 
steamed  through  between  the  buoys,  whm 
the  torpedoes  were  supposed  to  bire  Im 
sunk.  These  buoys  had  been  preriealj 
examined  by  my  flag-lieutenant,  m  sereni 
nightly  reconnaisances.  Though  he  bad 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  sunken  to- 

Sedoes,  yet  we  had  been  assured  by  reftge* 
eserters,  and  others,  of  their  existeoa; 
but  believing  that,  6om  their  having  heei 
some  time  in  the  water,  they  were  prohaUj 
innocuous,  I  determined  to  take  the  chiaee 
of  their  explosion. 

He  subsequently  reports : 

The  rebels  had  planted  s  great  mnabe 
of  torpedoes  to  guard  the  ehannd  iot^ 
Mobile  Bay,  leaving  only  that  poiti<mdfar 
which  is  unmediately  adjacent  to  Foit 
Morgan.  After  the  surrender  I  oidoed 
the  gradual  removal  of  these  obstnctiott. 
On  the  first  day  five  of  them  were  takei 
up  and  safely  removed  to  the  shore,  and  of 
these  four  were  found  to  be  so  injured  I? 
immersion  as  to  be  perfectly  harmlees,  oae 
only  being  dry.  On  the  second  oecaeoo 
five  more  were  taken  up  and  towed  on  shoie, 
but  becoming  entangled  with  the  rojpee,  ^ 
men  having  grown  careless,  collected  loood, 
and  pulling  and  hauling  them  dififerent  vt7s> 
caused  the  explosion,  which  resulted  in  the 
killing  and  wounding  of  fourteen  persons. 

The  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  navy,  describing  in  his  re- 
port the  losses  sustained  at  ibe 
capture  of  Mobile  by  Admiral  fv- 
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The  most  serious  of  these  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  iron -clad  Tecumsek,  one  of 
his  most  formidable  vessels,  by  a  torpedo, 
early  in  the  action,  and  the  loss  of  her 
gallant  commander,  T.  A.  M.  Crayen,  and 
nearly  all  of  her  brave  ofiScers  and  crew. 
...  To  obstruct  naval  operations,  the  bay 
had  been  strewn  with  torpedoes,  and  as 
late  as  the  13th  September  (1864)  Eear- 
Admiral  Farragut  wrote  the  department 
that  he  was  still  engaged  in  removing  them. 
One  hundred,  it  was  reported,  had  been 
placed  in  the  bay  by  the  rebels. 

The  destruction  of  the  United 
States  steamers  Otsego  and  Baz- 
ley,  during  the  progress  of  a  small 
squadron  up  the  Boanoke  River 
from  Plymouth  to  Rainbow  Bluff, 
on  the  9th  and  loth  December  1864, 
is  thus  reported  by  Commander  W. 
H.  Macomb : 

After  steaming  slowly  up  the  river  we 
arrived  at  a  sharp  bend  just  below  James- 
ville,  where  I  came  to  anchor  for  the  night. 
...  I  made  signal  for  the  other  vessels  to 
do  so  also.  In  obedience  to  this  order  the 
Otsego  had  stopped  her  engine  and  was  just 
about  to  let  go  her  anchor  when  a  torpedo 
exploded  under  her  on  the  port  side,  and 
shortly  afterwards  another  torpedo  exploded 
under  her  forward  pivot-gun,  which  was 
thrown  over  on  the  deck  by  the  concussion ; 
the  two  explosions  ii:\juiing  her  so  badly 
that  she  sunk  in  a  few  moments,  her  spar- 
deck  being  about  three  feet  under  water. 
.  .  .  The  Otsego  had  spars  rigged  out  ahead 
of  her,  to  which  was  fasteneda  net  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  torpedoes,  and  two 
were  found  in  the  net  after  she  sunk.  She 
must  have  stopped  directly  on  the  top  of  a 
line  of  these  mfemal  machines.  ...  In 
the  morning  I  determined  to  send  the  Bazley 
to  Plymoufli.  .  .  .  When  the  Bazley  had 
got  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Otaego  another 
torpedo  exploded  under  her,  and  she  went 
down  right  alongside  the  Otsego,  .  .  .  The 
boats  returned  this  morning;  with  intelli- 
gence .  .  .  that  the  river  was  full  of  tor- 
pedoes, there  being  as  many  as  forty  in  one 
place  in  the  river. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bazley  we  had  the  river 
dragged  all  round,  and  six  more  tor- 
pedoes were  picked  up,  all  right  by  the 
Otsego.  ...  In  the  meantime  we  wiU  con- 
tinue up  the  river,  though  our  progress  will 
be  very  slow,  for  we  shall  have  to  drag  all 
the  way  before  us  with  small  boats,  that 
being  the  only  way  we  can  proceed  with 
vessels  with  any  safety. 

When  we  advance  any  further,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  we  have  more  vessels;  other- 


wise  we  will  be  unable  to  patrol  the  river 
below  us,  and,  consequently,  the  rebels  will 
be  able  to  lay  more  torpedoes,  and  blow  us 
up  on  our  return. 

The  danger  attending  the  navi- 
gation of  channels  defended  by  tor- 
pedoes is  well  illustrated  by  the 
destruction  of  the  iron-clad  monitor 
PatapscOf  off  Charleston,  on  the 
15th  January  1865.  With  a  view 
to  a  naval  demonstration  to  assist 
the  designs  of  General  Sherman 
upon  Charleston,  Rear-Admiral  J. 
A.  Dahlgren  issued  a  confidential 
order,  in  which  he  directs  that  the 
following  precautions  are  to  be 
taken: 

As  the  impression  of  commanders  of  mo- 
nitors is  that  a  range  of  obstructions  ex- 
tends from  Sumter,  these  will  be  the  first 
object,  and  the  commanders  of  the  advance 
monitors  of  the  1 5th,  Patapsco  and  Lehigh, 
are  charged  with  this  duty  for  the  night, 
and  so  on  in  succession.  The  scouts,  all 
boats,  tugs,  &c.,  will  report  to  them  to 
assist.  The  preliminary  to  removal  will  be 
by  explosion.  Torpeaoes  may  be  used, 
and  boats  filled  with  powder  floated  up 
with  the  tide.  Floats  with  grapnels  or 
hooks  attached  may  be  floated  up  to  catch 
and  mark  objects  below  water.  To  protect 
against  floating  torpedoes,  long,  slender 
pine  poles,  30  to  50  feet,  may  be  lashed  in 
pairs  in  the  middle  so  as  to  form  an  X, 
into  which  enters  the  bow  at  one  end,  heels 
secured,  and  from  the  other  depends  a  net, 
the  whole  to  float.  Captain  Scott  will  see 
to  the  prompt  and  sufficient  supplies  of 
men,  boats,  tugs,  poles  for  torpedoes,  pow- 
der, and  other  requisitions  to  carry  out  the 
above. 

Whilst  obeying  these  instruc- 
tions, the  Patapsco,  the  picket-moni- 
tor for  the  night,  was  destroyed 
about  8  p.m.  on  the  15th  January 
1865,  600  to  800  yards  outside 
Fort  Sumter,  by  loolb.  of  powder 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  cask,  pro- 
vided with  percussion  ftuses,  which 
had  been  placed  there,  with  sixteen 
similar  torpedoes,  a  week  before. 
The  admiwl  reports  that : 

At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  this  vessel 
was  the  picket-monitor  of  the  night,  and 
was  under  weigh,  engaged  in  covering  the 
scout  and  picket-boats  that  were  seaiehing 
the  channel  for  obstractions  and  torpedoes. 
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,  .  .  .  The  Patapsoo  got  ander  weigh  and  ingij,  this  morning  early  the  Harwti  Moom 
proceeded  np  the  harbour  about  dark,  for  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  down  the  bay. 
duty  as  picket-monitor  of  the  night,  and  She  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  ex- 
passed  on  to  the  usual  station Here  plosion  took  place.   It  was  nearly  S  o'clod: 

she  rounded  to,  head  down  stream  and  to  (a.m.),  and  1  was  waiting  brealdast  in  the 

the  flood  tide,  ....  to  drift  with  the  tide,  cabin,  when  instantly  a  loud  noise  and  shock 

....   Three  scout-boats  with  grapnel-  occurred,  and  the  bulkhead  separating  tihe 

drags  were  now  slowly  pushed  on,  while  cabin  from  the  ward-room  was   shatteied 

two  tugs  steamed  about  the  bows  of  the  and  driven  in  towards  me,  and  a  Tariety  of 

PaiapscOj  and  six  or  seven   picket-boats  articles  lying  about  me  were  dispersed  in 

were  pulling  on  her  quarters  or  beam.  different  directions.    My  first  impreesioo 

Thus  she  drifted  into  a  line  between  the  was  that  the  boiler  had  bursty  as  a  report 

forts,  and  then  steamed  out  again  repeat-  had  been  made  by  the  engineer  the  erening 

edly.    When  near  Sumter,  Lieut.-Comman-  before  that  it  needed  repair  badly.      The 

der  Quackenbush  steamed  down  once  more  smell  of  gunpowder  quickly  followed,  and 

and  for  the  last  time.    While  approaching  gave  the  idea  that  the  magazine  had  ex- 

the  Lehigh  buoy  there  was  a  shock — a  ploded.      There  was  naturally  some  litUe 

sound  of  explosion — a  cloud  of  smoke  on  confusion,  for  it  was  evident  the  vess^  was 

the  port  side,  and  in  less  than  half  a  minute  sinking,  and  she  was  not  lonp  in  reaching 

the  PcUapacd'a  deck  was  imder  the  surface,  the  bottom.    As  the  whole  incident  was 

«...  five  officers  and  38  men  were  saved ;  the  work  of  a  moment,  very  little  more  can 

62  officers  and  men  are  missing.  .  .  .   The  be  said  than  just  related.   But  one  life  was 

explosion  occurred  on  the  port  side  under  lost,  owing  to  the  singularly  fortunate  &et 

the  ward-room,  blowing  it  up  so  as  to  drive  that  the  action  of  the  torpedo  oocmred  in 

up  the  table  and  three  officers  who  were  the  open  space  between  the  gangways  and 

sitting  about  it There  was  no  dis-  between  the  ladder  to  the  upper  deck  and 

rupture  of  the  vessel  at  the  berth-deck,  the  ward- room.  .  .  .  A  large  breach  is  said 
nor  further  aft ;  no  water  came  in  there  to  have  been  made  in  the  deck  just  between 
save  at  the  hatches,  as  the  Patapsco  settled  the  main  hatch  and  the  ward-room  bulk- 
in  the  sea The  berth-deck  ladder  head.     It  had  been  reported  to  me  t^at  the 

was  dislodged  by  the  shock,  ....  hence  channel  had  been  swept,  but  so  much  has 

no  men  there  were  saved.     The  top  of  the  been  said  in  ridicule  of  torpedoes  that  very 

Batapaco'a  smoke-pipe  is  seen  above  the  little  precautions  are  deemed  necessary,  and 

water The  Pataj^aco  had  her  tor-  if  resorted  to,  are  probably  taken  with  less 

pedo- fenders    and    netting    stretched,   as  care  than  if  due  weight  were  attached  to 

usual,  around  her.    Three  boats  with  drags  the  existence  of  these  mischievous  things. 

had  preceded  her,  searching  to  some  depth 

the  water  they  had  passed  over;  while  Speaking  of  the  last    suooessfiil 

steam-tugs  and  several  boats  were  iu  dif-  attack  on  Mobile  in  April  1865,  the 

ferent  positions  on  the  bow,  beam,  and  Secretary  of  the  United  States  navy 

^usrter.     .  .  .  Nothing  more  can  be  done  reports  that  : 

to  bar  the  chance  of  accident  save  perma-  ^ 

nent  torpedo-catchers,  substantially  made  The  Confederates  did  succeed  in  sinking 

and  attached  to  the  bows,  so  as  to  be  en-  two  of  the  monitors  and  four  wooden  gun- 

tirely  submerged,  and  thus  not  to  be  ex-  boats  at  the  entrance  to  Blakely  river,  by 

posed  to  shot  in  action Four  tor-  these  submarine  implements  of  destnicticni, 

pedo-boats  are  said  by  deserters  to  be  although  the  river  had  been  thoroughly 
ready  for  service,  and  upon  them,  in  the  dragged  and  many  torpedoes  were  removed 
confusion  of  action,  as  well  as  the  torpedoes  before  the  vessels  went  over  the  bar.  Be- 
in  the  water  and  at  the  bows  of  the  iron-  yond  the  sinking  of  these  vessels  and  the 
<dads,  the  rebels  are  said  to  rely  chiefly.  loss  of  a  few  lives,  no  serious  consequence 

attended  the  approach  to  and  capture  of 

Notwithstanding  this  experience,  Mobile, 

the  admiral's  own  flagship  was  de-  ...         -o        aj-itttt 

sfcroyed  six  weeks  later  on  the  ist  ^^f^    ^'^^^^   ^<     ^ 

Maiih    1865.      The  story  is  Uus  Thatcher  reporting  the  above  losses, 

briefly  told  in  Admiral  Dahlgren's  ^^^  * 

report :  Before  sending  the  monitors  over  the  shal- 
^  '  low  bar  into  the  river  I  had  it  thoroughly 
The  Harvest  Moon  had  been  lying  near  dragged  for  torpedoes,  and  many  were  re- 
Georgetown  until  yesterday  afternoon,  when  moved.  We  continued  to  drag  tmttl  no 
I  dropped  down  to  Battery  White,  two  or  more  could  be  found,  and  it  was  believed 
three  miles  below,  intending  to  look  at  that  we  could  successfully  advance  upon 
the  work  and  leave  the  next  day.    Accord-  the  forts,  but  the  result  proves  the  impos- 
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sibility  of  doing  so  without  endangering 
the  loss  of  all  our  light-draught  Teasels. 
These  hidden  instroments  of  destruction 
abound  ererywhere  in  these  shallow  waters. 
The  tin-clad  steamer  Rodolph  was  also  sunk 
by  a  torpedo  on  the  ist  instant,  whilst  tow- 
ing a  scow  to  the  sunken  vessels  with  im- 
Slements  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
iiltoaukie.  These  vessels  will  probably  be 
lost.  .  .  .  The  sunken  vessels  are  so  "MHy 
broken  that  they  cannot  be  raised.  .  .  . 

No  casualties  occurred  on  board  the  MU' 
VHtttkie.  On  board  the  Osage  four  men 
were  killed  and  eight  wounded.  On  board 
the  Rodolph  one  man  was  killed,  eleven 
were  wounded,  and  three  are  missing. 

Again,  on  April  9th  1865,  ailer 
the  capture  of  Fort  Alexis  and 
Spanish  Fort  on  the  previons  night, 
the  admiral  says : 

Eighteen  large  submerged  torpedoes  were 
taken  by  our  boats  from  Apalacha  or 
Blakely  Kiver  last  night,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  our  gunboats.  These  are  the 
only  enemies  that  we  regard. 

And  on  April  1 2th  he  writes : 

I  am  also  much  indebted  to  Commander 
Crosby,  who  has  been  untiring  in  freeing 
the  Blaiely  Biver  of  torpedoes,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  over  150 — a  service 
demanding  coolness,  judgment,  and  perse- 
verance. 

Again,  writing  on  April  15  th 
1 865,  he  says : 

Our  naval  forces  are  now  engaged  in 
blowing  up  and  removing  the  obstructions 
in  the  main  ship-channel,  which  have  proved 
to  be  very  formidable  and  full  of  torpedoes, 
although  we  are  removing  them  rapidly. 
.  .  .  The  tu^  /(2a  has  been  destroyed  by  a 
torpedo  whilst  engaged  in  tbis  work,  as 
-weU  as  a  launch  of  the  CHndnnati,  and  the 
tug  Althea  was  destrojred  in  dragging  for 
torpedoes  in  Blakely  river ;  also  the  gun- 
boat Scioia  was  sunk  yesterday,  whilst 
under  weigh,  running  across  the  bay,  in  12 
feet  of  water.  There  is  a  prospect  of  rais- 
ing this  last  vessel  and  repairing  her 
damages. 

Again,  on  May  3rd  1865,  he 
-writes: 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  enemy  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  our  monitors  and 
ffunboats  to  cross  the  Blakely  Kiver  bar, 
but  should  we  succeed  in  domg  so,  their 
hope  rested  in  our  entire  destruction  by  the 
innumerable  torpedoes  with  which  they  had 
filled  the  river,  combined  with  the  marsh 
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batteries;  and  they  well  knew  that  our 
success  in  overcoming  these  obstacles  would 
be  fatal  to  them ;  but  by  great  exertions, 
night  and  day  under  fire,  we  succeeded. 

The  extraordinary  care  and  cau- 
tion displayed  by  tibe  commanders 
of  these  vessels  np  to  the  moment 
of  their  destruction,  is  weU  shown 
in  the  report  made  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-commander of  the  iron-clad 
MilwoAikie,  who  writes : 

I  had  proceeded  up  the  Blakely  River, 
and  was  dropping  with  the  current  to  re- 
sume my  former  position,  keeping  the  bows 
of  the  vessel  headed  up  stream  ...  to 
avoid,  in  turning,  the  accident  that  caused 
the  sinkinff  of  the  MUwaukie.  I  had  re- 
turned wiUiin  *oo  yards  of  the  U.S.  iron- 
clad KickapoOt  then  lying  at  anchor,  and 
supposed  the  danger  from  torpedoes  was 
past,  as  I  was  where  our  boats  had  been 
sweeping,  and  also  exactly  in  the  same 
place  where  the  U.S.  iron-dad  Winnebago 
had  turned  not  ten  minutes  before,  when  I 
felt  a  shock,  and  saw  at  once  that  a  torpedo 
had  exploded  on  the  port  side  of  the  vessel, 
abaft  the  after-turret,  and  .  .  .  about  forty 

feet  from  the  stem The  stem  of  the 

vessel  sank  in  about  three  minutes,  as  near 
as  I  can  judge,  but  the  forward  compart- 
ments did  not  fill  for  nearly  an  hour  after-- 
wards. 

It  is  said  that  a  vessel  navigatingt 
these  waters  two  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war,  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  torpedo  which  had- 
escaped  discovery. 

These  may  be  taken  as  represen- 
tative cases,  illustrative  of  the  fate 
experienced  by  the  other  vessels 
which  were  sunk,  destroyed,  or 
injured  by  stationary  torpedos 
exploded  by  chemical  agency  of  a 
self-acting  character.  We  have 
already  said  that  one  vessel,  the 
Commodore  JoneSj  was  destroyed 
by  a  ground-torpedo  containing 
2,000  lb.  of  powder,  and  ignited 
by  voltaic  electricity,  at  the  moment 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  an  obser- 
ver secreted  on  Sie  river  bank,  the 
ship  was  immediately  over  the 
charge.  The  moral  effect  of  this 
loss  was  sufficient  to  deter  Admiral 
Lee's  squadron  from  ascending  the 
James  River  until  the  banks  wer» 
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in  possession  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  measures  conld  be  taken 
for  tiie  removal  of  torpedoes  and 
other  obstructions.  We  must,  how- 
ever, hasten  on  to  describe  a  still 
more  important  development  of  the 
torpedo  art,  which  was  employed 
with  some  success  by  both  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  which  will  probably 
prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  offim- 
sive  naval  war. 

To  the  Americans  belong  the 
credit  of  first  applying  the  torpedo 
as  an  offensive  weapon  to  be  em- 
ployed by  ships  against  one  another. 
The  principle  on  which  this  opera- 
tion is  conducted  is  based  on  the 
ascertained  limited  destructive  area 
of  given  charges  of  gunpowder, 
exploded  at  given  depths.  K  a 
charge  be  held  at  a  distance  from 
one  ship  more  than  equivalent  to 
its  destructive  area,  and  at  the  same 
time  another  ship  be  within  that 
area,  the  latter  vessel  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  former  uninjured. 
In  the  otherwise  excellent  compila- 
tion edited  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Von  Scheliha  on  Coast  Befencey 
is  a  chapter  on  experiments  con- 
ducted, it  is  not  said  where  or  by 
whom,  but  resulting  for  the  most 
part  in  the  most  extravagant  and 
untrustworthy  conclusions.  There 
is  one  conclusion,  however,  which 
agrees  more  nearly  with  our  own 
experience,  and  which  well  illus- 
trates the  principle  to  be  observed 
in  torpedo- ships  in  regulating  ihe 
length  and  submersion  of  the  out- 
rigger to  be  employed  for  the  pro- 
jection of  the  torpedo.  Von  Scheliha 
states  that : 

It  was  found  that  torpedoes  loaded  with 
from  50  to  80  lb.  of  powder  should  not  be 
placed  at  a  less  depth  than  seven  feet ;  in 
a  depth  of  twelve  feet  their  effect  appears 
to  be  greatest.  Torpedoes  containing  1 50  lb. 
of  powder  should  be  sunk  to  a  depUi  of 
1 5  feet.  Torpedoes  attached  to  the  spars 
of  torpedo-boats  should  be  loyered  to  depths 
corresponding  to  these  data. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  from 
Von  Scheliha*s  record  of  supposed 
experiments,  at  what  distance  the 


latter  charge  would  prov©  effective, 
for  whilst  in  one  page  destrnctive 
effects  are  stated  to  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  distance  of  27^  feet,  at 
another  page,  so  large  a  charge  as 
1,000  lb.  of  gunpowder  submerged 
18  feet,  and  in  a  position  only 
4  feet  distant  from  the  vessel,  is 
said  to  have  produced  hardly  any 
effect  whatever!  Probably  11  feet 
will  be  found  the  principal  destruc- 
tive horizontal  range  of  a  1 50  lb. 
charge,  when  submerged  15  feet 
The  effect  of  vertical  distance  upon 
the  results  of  an  explosion  beneath 
a  vessel  is  small ;  and  the  depth  at 
which  it  would  cease  to  act  destruc- 
tively upon  a  ship  immediately  over 
it  has  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

The  object,  then,  to  be  attained 
Tjy  a  torpedo-ship,  is  to  project,  by 
means  of  an  outrigger  spar,  an  ef- 
fective charge  of  powder,  suitably 
immersed,  to  a  safe  distance  from 
the  operating  vessel,  and  then  to 
explode   the    torpedo   when    it    is 
within    destrucUve    range    of   the 
hostile  ship.     The  means   adopted 
by  the  Confederates  for   bringing 
about  the  explosion  was  conceived 
on   an   erroneous   principle.       The 
fuses  were  of  a  self-acting  character, 
and  to  ensure  their  action,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  end  of  the  out- 
rigger, which  projected  some  ten  to 
twenty  feet  from  the  bows  should, 
under  all  circumstances,  strike  the 
enemy's  ship.      This  object  is  not 
always  easy  of  attainment  when  at- 
tackmg  the  bow  or  stem.     It  was, 
therefore,  found  necessary  to  attack 
the  hostile  ship  on  the  broadside, 
and  thus   to   expose  the  torpedo- 
vessel  to  the  full  view  and  fire  of  the 
enemy.      The   Federals,  perceiving 
this  great  disadvantage,  discarded 
self-acting  fuses  for  torpedo-ships, 
and    adopted   a    trigger -Une    ar- 
rangement, which  admitted  of  the 
explosion  of  the  torpedo  at  the  will 
of  the  operator,  without  waiting  for 
contact ;  but  they  made   a   some- 
what dangerous  addition  to  the  con- 
trivance by  providing  an  apparatus 
for  disconnecting  the  torpedo  from 
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the  Outrigger  before  ignition.  The 
danger  of  this  mode  of  operation 
lies  in  the  possibih'ty  of  the  torpedo 
drifting  under  the  operating  vessel 
after  being  detached,  or  of  its  being 
drawn  towards  the  vessel  bj  the 
act  of  pulling  the  trigger-line. 

The  Confederates  aflSxed  the  out- 
rigger apparatus  to  so  many  steam- 
vessels  of  all  sizes,  that  we  can  only 
account  for  the  lack  of  enterprise 
in  employing  the  weapon,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  operators  had  little 
confidence  in  the  igniting  appli- 
ances, or  that  the  principles  on  which 
the  safety  of  the  operating  vessel  is 
based,  were  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood. Only  five  such  attacks  are 
known  to  have  been  made  by  Con- 
federate torpedo-vessels  upon  Fe- 
deral ships,  of  which  only  one  was 
completely  successful. 

The  Federals  had  less  opportum'ty 
for  the  employment  of  this  weapon, 
inasmuch  as  the  seas  were  swept 
of  Confederate  ships  before  the  tor- 
pedo became  an  established  offen- 
sive naval  armament.  Nevertheless, 
the  Federal  navy  had  the  credit  of 
making  the  first  attack  with  an  out- 
rigger torpedo-ship  upon  a  Con- 
federate iron-clad  under  weigh,  and 
although  the  attempt  failed  from 
what  looks  somewhat  like  want  of 
confidence  in  the  weapon,  yet  on 
a  second  occasion,  when  success 
crowned  the  effort,  the  United 
States  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  gallantry  which  distinguished 
the  achievement. 

The  first  attack  was  made  at 
lop.m.  on  October  5,  1863,  by  the 
small  Confederate  steam- vessel  Pa- 
vid,  a  cigar-shaped  boat,  50  feet 
long,  and  about  6  feet  diameter,  so 
far  submerged  that  only  about  10 
feet  in  length  of  the  hull  was  visible 
2  feet  above  the  water.  From  the 
bow  a  60  lb.  charge  of  gunpowder, 
immersed  6  feet,  was  projected  on 
an  iron  bar  to  a  distance  of  10  feet ; 
ignition  being  effected  by  an  acid 
fuse,  dependent  on  concussion.  We 
have  in  these  details  all  the  ele- 
ments of  failure.   A  charge  destruc- 


tive enough  if  exploded  in  actual 
contact,  but  innocuous  to  a  strongly 
built  ship,  if  from  any  cause  the 
explosion  should  take  place  at  a 
greater  distance  than  six  or  seven 
feet;  yet  held  near  enough  to  the 
operating  vessel  to  place  her  in  imini- 
nent  danger,  either  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  explosion  on  her  thin 
sides,  or  from  being  swamped  by 
the  falling  column  of  water;  self- 
acting  fuses,  which  necessitated  the 
most  exposed  direction  of  attack, 
viz.  the  enemy's  broadside ;  and  an 
acid  composition  sluggish  enough 
in  its  action  to  allow  time  for  the 
rebound  of  the  boat  after  collision, 
to  the  distance  of  the  few  feet  re- 
quired to  render  the  explosion  harm- 
less. As  a  consequence  to  these 
objections,  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  safety  of  his  vessel  was  engen- 
dered in  the  conductor  of  the  enter- 
prise, who,  dreading  the  effect  of  the 
explosion  on  his  own  vessel,  jumped 
overboard  before  it  took  place,  leav- 
ing the  crew  to  their  fate.  The 
ship  attacked  was  the  United  States 
iron-clad  Neto  Ironsides,  of  3,486 
old  American  tons,  carrying  twenty 
guns,  which  was  the  most  formida- 
ble of  the  blockading  squadron  then 
at  anchor  off  Charleston.  The  cap- 
tain thus  describes  the  event: 

About  a  minute  before  the  explosion  a 
small  object  was  seen  by  the  sentinels,  and 
hailed  bj  them  as  a  boat,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Howard,  officer  of  the  deck,  from  the  gang- 
way. Receiving  no  answer,  he  gave  the 
order,  *  Fire  into  her ;'  the  sentinels  deli- 
vered their  fire,  and  immediately  the  ship 
received  a  very  severe  blow  from  the  explo- 
sion, throwing  a  column  of  water  upon  the 
spar-deck  and  into  the  engine-room.  The 
object  fired  at  proved  to  be  (as  I  subse- 
quently learned  from  one  of  the  prisoners) 
a  torpedo- steamer  shaped  like  a  cigar,  50 
feet  long  by  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
great  speed,  and  so  submerged  that  the 
only  portion  of  her  visible  was  the  coamings 
of  her  hatch,  which  were  only  two  feet 
above  the  water's  edge  and  about  ten  feet 
in  length.  The  torpedo-boat  was  com- 
manded by  Lieut-Commanding  Glassell, 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  our  navy  and  now 
our  prisoner.  He  states  that  the  explosion 
threw  a  colimin  of  water  over  the  little 
craft,  which  put  out  the  fires  and  left  it 
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without  motire  power,  and  it  drifted  past 
the  ahip. 

The  crew,  thus  deserted  by  their 
officer,  relighted  the  fires,  and 
brought  their  little  vessel  safely 
into  harbonr. 

The  next  attack  made  by  the 
Confederates,  though  successful,  was 
mutually  destructive.  The  Httle 
torpedo-vessel  being  probably  fur- 
nished with  too  short  an  outrigger, 
was  *  hoisted  with  her  own  petaid,' 
and  none  of  the  crew  returned  to 
tell  the  tale.  Manned  by  six  men, 
and  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Dixon,  the  Httle  torpedo-vessel 
issued  from  Charleston  harbour  to 
attack  a  detached  blockading  ship, 
the  U.  S.  corvette  Hottsatoiiic,  of 
1,240  American  tons,  and  carrying 
1 3  guns,  which  lay  at  anchor.  The 
story  is  thus  told  by  Bear- Admiral 
J.  A.  Dahlgren : 

The  U.S.  steam* sloop  Bousatonic^  on  the 
blockade  off  Charleston,  S.C.,  was  torpedoed 
by  a  rebel,  David,  and  sunk  on  the  night  of 
the  1 7th  February  ( 1 864),  about  nine  o'clock. 
From  the  time  the  David  was  seen  until 
the  vessel  was  on  the  bottom,  a  very  brief 
period  must  hare  elapsed ;  so  far  as  the 
executive  officer  (Lieutenant  Higginson) 
c^n  judge — ^and  he  is  the  only  officer  of  the 
Housatonic  whom  I  have  seen — it  did  not 
exceed  five  or  seven  minutes.  The  officer 
of  the  deck  perceived  a  moving  object  on 
the  water  quite  near,  and  ordered  the  chain 
to  be  slipped ;  the  captain  and  executive 
officer  went  on  deck,  saw  the  object,  and 
each  fired  at  it  with  a  small  arm.  In  an 
instant  the  ship  was  struck  on  the  star- 
board side,  between  the  main  and  mizen- 
masts ;  those  on  deck  near  were  stunned, 
The  vessel  began  to  sink,  and  went  down 
almost  immediately.  Happily  the  loss  of 
life  was  small  (five  lives  in  all).  Boats 
were  sent  immediately  on  hearing  of  it> 
and  took  off  the  crew  (150  persons)  who 
had  ascended  the  rigging The  de- 
partment will  necessarily  perceive  the  con- 
sequences likely  to  result  from  this  event; 
the  whole  line  of  our  blockade  will  be  in- 
fested with  these  cheap,  convenient,  and 
formidable  defences,  and  we  must  guard 

every  point I  have  attached  more 

importance  to  the  use  of  torpedoes  than 
others  have  done,  and  believe  them  to  con- 
stitute the  most  formidable  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  Way  to  Charleston.  Their  effect 
on  the  Ironsides  in  October,  and  now  on 
the  HousatcmCf  sustains  me  in  this  idea. 


Lieutenant  Higginson's  report 
makes  the  time  which  elapsed  sftest 
sighting  the  torpedo  boat  less  iJian 
that  given  by  the  admiral.  He  says: 

About  8.45  p.m.  (17th  instant)  the  officer 
of  the  deck  ....  discovered  something  on 
the  water  about  100  yards  from,  and  mor- 
ing  towards  the  ship.  It  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  plank  movinc^  in  the  water.  It 
came  directly  towards  t^be  ship ;  the  dme 
from  when  it  was  first  seen  till  it  was  close 
alongside  being  about  two  minutes.  Ihxring 
this  time  the  chain  was  slipped,  the  engine 
backed,  and  all  hands  called  to  quarters. 
The  torpedo  struck  the  ship  forward  of  the 
mizen-mast  on  the  starboard  side,  in  a  line 
with  the  magazine.  Having  the  after-pivot 
gun  pivoted  to  port,  we  were  unable  to 
bring  a  gun  to  bear  upon  her.  About  one 
minute  after  she  was  close  alongside  the 
explosion  took  place,  the  ship  sinking  stern 
first,  and  heeling  to  port  as  she  sank. 
Most  of  the  crew  saved  themselves  by 
going  into  the  rigging,  while  a  boat  was 
despatched  to  the  Canandioffua.  This  ves- 
sel came  gallantly  to  our  assistance,  aiui 
succeeded  in  rescuing  all  but  (five  persons). 

The  exceedingly  limited  disiamoe 
through  which  objects  are  visible  at 
night  can  be  rapidly  traversed  by 
vessels  under  weigh,  whose  course 
may  be  determined  by  the  known 
position  of  the  ships  at  anchor,  as 
well  as  by  the  lights  they  display. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  the  harass- 
ing vigilance  and  exciting  watch- 
fulness which  these  and  subsequent 
torpedo  boatattacks  caused  amongst 
the  blockading  squadron.  The 
nature  of  these  precautions  maj  be 
understood  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  order  issued  by  acting 
Bear- Admiral  S.  P.  Lee  on  this  sab- 
jeot ; 

Three  tugs  are  assigned  to  oertafn 
ships.  These  tugs  are  to  be  kept  under 
weigh  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  during 
thick  and  foggy  weather  by  day,  with 
a  good  head  of  steam  up  (a  regular 
watch  of  officers  and  men;  battery  clear 
and  provided),  from  50  to  x  00  yards  astern 
of  these  steamers  respectively,  all  ready 
for  ramming  and  running  down,  without 
your  waiting  for  further  orders,  any  David 
or  torpedo,  or  other  suspicious  vessel  or 
boat  approaching  the  vessel  to  which  the 
tug  is  assigned.  These  tugs  to  be  kept  for 
this  special  service,  and  to  do  no  other 
duty,  and  they  are  to  have  bold  and  trust- 
worthy officers  in  chaige  of  them,  and 
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faithful  engineers No  boat  is  al- 
lowed to  leave  or  be  absent  from  any  xessel 
of  this  squadron  in  James  River  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise. 

Booms  and  other  timber  obstruc- 
tions are  understood  to  have  been 
•employed  to  surround  the  several 
ships  whilst  at  anchor.  They  were 
projected  from  the  ships  themselves 
430  as  to  swing  with  the  vessels  to 
the  tide,  and  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent boats  approaching  within  some 
:fifty  feet  or  more. 

A  raft  with  a  self-acting  torpedo 
attached,  had  been  affixed  to  the 
bows  of  the  U.  S.  iron-clad  monitor 
Weehawk&ii  oflf  Charleston,  in  April 

1 863,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up 
the  obstructions  and  impediments 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour. But  as  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
thought  that  more  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  by  friends  than  by 
foes,  from  the  weapon  as  fitted,  and 
as  it  was  clearly  useless  for  the  in- 
tended object,  the  contrivance  was 
very  properly  removed. 

It  was  not  then  until  the  5th  May 

1864,  that  an  outrigger-torpedo 
was  fitted  to  a  Federal  rfiip-of-war. 
The  occasion  is  noteworthy  for 
other  reasons  also.  The  Confede- 
rate iron-clad  casemated  ram  Alhe- 
"marie  descending  the  Roanoke  River 
had  attacked  and  beaten  off  the 
Federal  squadron  there,  contributed 
to  the  fall  of  Plymouth,  and  obtained 
the  control  of  the  waters  of  Albe- 
marle Sound.  Captain  Melancton 
Smith,  U.  S.  N.  with  eight  steamers 
proceeded  to  recover  &e  loss,  and, 
iaihng  to  plant  the  stationary  tor- 
pedoes with  which  he  was  provided, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  to  pre- 
vent her  exit,  the  Albemarle  with 
two  unarmoured  consorts  issued 
forth,  on  the  5th  May  1864,  to  the 
fight. 

A  well  contested  action  ensued, 
in  which  it  was  vainly  attempted  to 
destroy  the  invulnerable  ram  by 
running  her  down,  and  to  impair 
her  motive  power  by  fouling  the 
ficrew  propeller  with  nets  laid  in  her 
track.      The   U.    S.   paddle-wheel 


steam-ship  Miami,  of  730  Ameri- 
can tons,  armed  with  12  guns, 
was  fitted  with  a  torpedo  projected 
from  the  bow,  winch  the  com- 
mander was  ordered  to  attempt  to 
explode  under  the  Albemarle  ;  but, 
says  Captain  M.  Smith,  *for  some 
cause  yet  unexplained,  it  was  not 
done.'  The  failure  may  have  arisen 
in  some  degree  from  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  weapon,  though  the 
commander  of  the  Miami  attributes 
it  entirely  to  the  unwieldy  and  un- 
handy character  of  the  vessel,  which 
was  known  to  be  so  difficult  to 
mancBuvre  that  it  seems  strange 
such  a  ship  should  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  duty. 

The  only  subsequent  opportunity 
the  Federals  had  of  applying  this 
weapon  offensively  was  in  the  de- 
struction of  this  same  iron-clad 
whilst  fastened  alongside  the  wharf 
in  Plymouth,  and  protected  by 
booms,  <&c.  The  attack  will  be  best 
described  in  the  language  of  Lieu- 
tenant W.  B.  Cushing,  U.S.N.,  who 
conducted  the  operation,  and  whose 
heroism  in  this  and  other  marvel- 
lous exploits  during  the  civil  war  is 
very  remarkable.     He  reports  : 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  (October  1864) 
having  prepared  my  steam-launch,  I  pro- 
ceeded toward  Plymouth  with  thirteen 
officers  and  men,  partly  volunteers  from  the 
squadron.  The  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  to  the  ram  is  about  eight  miles, 
the  stream  averaging  in  width  some  200 
yards,  and  lined  with  the  enemy*s  pickets. 
A  mile  below  the  town  was  the  wreck  of  the 
Southfiddf  surrounded  by  some  schooners, 
and  it  was  understood  that  a  gun  was 
mounted  there  to  command  the  bend.  I 
therefore  took  one  of  the  Shamrocks  cutters 
in  tow,  with  orders  to  cast  off  and  board  at 
that  point  if  we  were  hailed.  Our  boat 
succeeded  in  passing  the  picket,  and  even 
the  Soulhfieldy  within  twenty  yards  without 
discovery;  and  we  were  not  hailed  until 
by  the  look-outs  of  the  ram.  The  cutter 
was  then  cast  off  and  ordered  below,  while 
we  made  for  the  enemy  with  a  full  head  of 
steam.  The  rebels  sprang  their  rattles, 
rang  the  bell,  and  commenced  firing,  at  the 
same  time  repeating  their  hail,  and  seeming 
much  confused.  The  light  of  a  fire  ashore 
showed  me  the  iron-dad  made  fast  to  the 
wharf,  with  a  pen  of  logs  around  her,  about 
thirty  feet  from  her  side.     Passing  her 
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closely,  we  made  a  complete  circle,  and 
went  into  hep,  bows  on.  By  this  time  the 
enemy*6  fire  was  very  severe,  but  a  dose  of 
canister  at  short  range  served  to  moderate 
their  zeal,  and  disturb  their  aim.  ...  In  a 
moment  we  had  struck  the  logs  just  abreast 
of  the  qimrter  port,  breasting  them  in  some 
feet,  and  our  bows  renting  on  them.  The 
torpedo-boom  was  then  lowered,  and  by  a 
vigorous  pull  I  succeeded  in  driving  the 
torpedo  under  the  overhang,  and  exploded 
it  at  the  same  time  that  the  AlbcmarUs 
gun  was  fired.  A  shot  seemed  to  go  crash- 
ing through  my  boat,  and  a  dense  mass  of 
water  rushed  in  from  the  torpedo,  filling 
the  launch  and  completely  disabling  her. 
The  enemy  then  continued  his  fire  at  fifteen 
feet  range.  .  .  .  The  most  of  our  party 
were  captured,  some  drowned,  and  only  one 
escaped  besides  myself,  and  he  in  a  different 
direction.  .  .  .  The  ram  is  now  completely 
submerged,  and  the  enemy  have  sunk  three 
schooners  in  the  river  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  our  ships. 

The  fall  of  Plymouth  was  the 
immediate  result  of  this  hai'dy  en- 
terprise, and  the  report  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Alheinavlehei'ng  amongst 
the  spoils,  VTQ  find  that  he  says : 

The  nightof  the  27th  inst.,  a  dark  and  rainy 
night,  I  had  the  watch  on  board  doubled, 
and  took  extra  precaution.  At  or  about 
3  a.m.  on  the  28tb,  the  officers  of  the  deck 
discovered  a  small  boat  in  the  river ;  hailed 
her;  received  an  unsatisfactory  answer; 
rang  the  alarm  bell,  and  opened  fire  on  her 
with  the  watch.  The  officers  and  men  were 
at  their  Quarters  in  as  quick  time  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances,  but  the 
vessel  was  so  close  that  we  could  not  bring 
our  guns  to  bear,  and  the  shot  fired  from 
the  after  gun,  loaded  with  grape,  failed  to 
take  effect.  The  boat,  running  obliquely, 
struck  us  under  the  port  bow  (running  over 
the  boom),  exploded  a  torpedo,  and  smashed 
a  large  hole  just  under  the  water-line. 
Under  a  heavy  musketry  fire,  the  boat  sur- 
rendered, and  I  sent  Lieutenant  Roberts  to 
take  charge  of  her.  Manned  the  pumps, 
and  ordered  to  fire  up  the  donkey  pumps. 
The  water  gained  on  us  so  fast  that  all  our 
exertions  were  fruitless,  and  the  vessel  went 
down  in  a  few  minutes,  merely  leaving  her 
shield  and  smoke-stack  out  of  water. 

'  The  destruction  of  so  formidable 
a  vessel,'  writes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy, '  which  had  resisted  the  com- 
bined attack  of  a  number  of  our 
steamers,  is  an  importcmt  event 
touching  our  future  naval  and  mili- 
tary operations.'     And  in  his  re- 


port   to    Congress,   the    Secretary 

says  : 

Lieutenant  W.  B.  Gushing,  a  young  offi- 
cer who  had  on  previous  occasions  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  department  by  his 
daring  and  adventurous  heroism,  was  se- 
lected to  destroy  the  Albemarle  by  a  tor- 
pedo properly  arranged  in  a  light  picket- 
boat,  to  be  placed  at  his  diFposaL  The 
torpedo  is  the  invention  of  Chief-Engineer 
W.  W.  Wood,  and  possesses  extraordinair 
power.  It  was  arranged  rfnd  applied  to  the 
picket-boat  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the 
direction  of  Rear-Admirsl  F.  H.  Gregoty 
and  his  able  assistants.  Lieutenant  Cash- 
ing was  directed  to  have  the  means  for 
carrying  out  the  views  of  the  department 
prepared,  and  when  these  were  completed 
it  was  quickly  and  brilliantly  executed. 
With  14  naval  officers  and  men  who  vohm- 
teered  for  the  service,  he,  on  the  night  of 
October  27,  ascended  the  Koanoke  to  Ry- 
mouth,  assailed  the  ram  at  her  wharf, 
though  guarded  by  a  military  force  oa 
shore  as  well  as  by  her  crew,  and  sunk  her. 
Only  himself  and  one  of  the  party  escapod 
death  or  capture.  This  daring  and  eae- 
cessful  exploit  removed  the  reliable  defence 
of  Plymouth.  Commander  Macomb,  senior 
officer  in  the  soimds,  promptly  availed 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  Lieatenaat 
Cushing's  achievement,  ....  and  on  tko 
31st  October  took  possession  of  the  place. 

Hazardous  as  these  enterprises 
undoubtedly  were,  they  were  not 
attended  with  more  danger  than 
was  experienced  in  the  catting-out 
expeditions  of  former  times.  The 
practicability  of  the  general  employ- 
ment of  torpedoes  as  an  offensiye 
weapon  of  war  was  considered  de- 
monstrated by  the  results,  and  in 
addition  to  a  vessel  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  six  small 
iron-clads  were  provided  with  tor- 
pedoes, and  the  boats  of  the  larger 
United  States  ships-of-war  were 
ordered  to  be  fitted  with  them.  Bu& 
the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  put  an 
end  to  such  enterprises,  and  the  sub- 
ject became  in  time  of  peace  a  matter 
for  careful  experimental  research: 
(i)  as  to  the  best  means  of  bring- 
ing about  the  explosion  at  the  right 
moment,  and  (2)  as  to  the  mini- 
mum charge  which  would  prove 
destructive  at  the  greatest  distance 
commensurate  with  the  necessarily 
limited  immersion  (eight  to  ten  feet) 
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Tvliich  could  be  conveniently  given 
by  an  outrigger.  At  the  same  time 
every  considerable  maritime,  state 
in  Europe  instituted  similar  experi- 
mental investigations,  which  have 
advanced  our  knowledge  of  both 
these  important  points  far  beyond 
the  experiences  of  the  American 
civil  war.  That  any  ship  of  any 
size  or  build  could  safely  employ 
torpedoes  in  this  manner  is  now 
plainly  evident,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  future  naval 
actions  will  be  greatly  influenced,  if 
not  actually  decided,  by  the  skill 
displayed  in  manoeuvring  the  hostile 
ships  so  as  to  bring  their  torpedoes 
within  effective  range.  To  run  into 
or  ram  a  vigilant  enemy  so  as  to 
sink  his  ship  is  a  delicate  operation 
necessitating  a  blow  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  broadside;  but  the 
process  of  torpedoing  can  be  ac- 
complished whilst  alongside  of  or 
astern  of  the  enemy,  and  is  not  to 
be  easily  eluded  by  the  action  of 
the  helm.  It  can  only  be  escaped 
by  superior  speed.  K,  for  example, 
the  Austrian  fleet  had  been  so 
equipped  at  Idssa,  the  attempt  to 
ram  the  Italian  ships,  which  was 
only  in  one  case  successful,  might 
have  been  succeeded  by  explosions 
whilst  passing  through  the  Hue, 
which  might  have  destroyed  many 
of  the  opposing  fleet. 

The  lessons  which  we  may 
gather  from  the  torpedo  warfare  in 
America  show, — ist.  That  without 
this  auxiliary  agency,  no  system  of 
fortification  will  prevent  an  enter- 
prising foe  from  passing  through 
an  easily  navigable  channel,  if  a 
sufficient  object  is  to  be  attained  by 
doing  so,  and  if  a  point  of  safety 
exists  beyond  the  batteries.  2nd. 
That  the  torpedo  is  a  powerful 
weapon  of  offensive  war,  which 
may  be  employed  not  only  by 
steam-vessels  of  the  mercantile 
marine  for  their  own  defence,  or 
that  of  our  seaports,  but  also  by 
ships-of-war  of  all  classes  in  actions 
at  sea. 


The  position  of  future  blockading 
squadrons  will  be  by  no  means 
agreeable,  for  whilst  they  can  send 
their  boats  into  the  blockaded  port 
at  night  to  blow  up  the  enemy's 
ships,  the  besieged  can,  with  even 
greater  facility,  send  forth  torpedo- 
ships  or  boats  at  night,  which 
would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
blockaders  to  remain  at  anchor. 

Whether  regarded  in  their  defen- 
sive or  in  their  offensive  character, 
torpedoes  must  henceforth  form  an 
essential  object  of  naval  and  of 
military  study.  Even  if  we  did  not 
employ  this  weapon  ourselves,  all 
civilised  nations  are  arming  with  it 
and  will  employ  it  in  any  war; 
against  us,  and  it  must  form  a  suIk 
ject  of  study  how  to  counteract  its 
action.  We  have  seen  what  pre- 
cautions were  taken  by  the  Federal 
squadrons  for  defence  against  them, 
and  how  impossible  it  was  found  to 
advance  over  waters  so  defended 
without  the  destruction  of  the  ad- 
vancing vessels.  This  should  teach 
circumspection  in  risking  valuable 
ships  in  suspected  waters  even  after 
careful  search ;  whilst  it  should 
teach  the  necessity  of  gaining  ex^ 
perience  in  time  of  peace  in  the^ 
best  modes  of  operation  both  with 
and  against  torpedoes.  Without 
such  practical  experience  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  may,  at  the  out- 
break of  a  war,  find  themselves 
furnished  with  strange  weapons, 
the  use  of  which  may  be  vaguely 
understood,  and  in  which  they  will 
have  no  confidence.  Their  first 
lessons  may  then  have  to  be  leamt 
in  the  face  of  a  more  far-seeing 
enemy,  and  British  pluck  be  sorely 
taxed  to  make  amends  for  admini- 
strative sluggishness.  As  short  and 
sharp  wars  appear  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  not  await  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  before  fitting  any  of  our 
ships-of-war  with  this  inexpensive 
weapon,  or  furnishing  our  engineers 
with  all  the  requisite  apparatus  for 
the  defence  of  our  principal  seaports. 
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'  LANDOWNERS,  LAND,  ANb  THOSE  WHO  TILL  IT.' 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Gibdlestone,  M^ 

Canon  of  Bristol  and  Vicar  of  Halberton. 


WHEN  I  first  ascertained  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  in  many 
rmrts  of  the  west  of  England,  Nordi 
Devon  in  particular,  the  wages  of 
able-bodied,  well-conducted  agricul- 
tural labourers  were  sometimes  only 
ys.  and  seldom  more  than  Ss.  a 
week,  I  immediately  asked,  How 
can  these  men  live?  How  is  it 
possible  for  a  man  out  of  1 8Z.  4^.  or 
20Z.  i6«.  per  annum  to  house,  feed, 
and  clothe  himself,  his  wife  and 
children,  provide  shoes,  fuel,  light, 
pay  school  fees,  the  doctor,  the 
midvrife,  the  undertaker,  and  other 
demands  too  many  to  l3e  enume- 
rated, but,  nevertheless,  as  much 
matter  of  fact  as  that  wages  are 
only  75.  or  Ss.  a  week  ?  I  c^led  to 
mind  the  old  nursery  rhymes  : 

Multiplication  is  vexation, 

Addition  is  as  bad ; 
The  rule  of  three  doth  puzzle  me, 

And  practice  makes  me  mad  ; 

and  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  to 
ponder  over  the  problem  of  keeping 
a  wife  and  family  on  js,  or  8s.  a 
week  was  much  more  likely  than 
anything  else  to  consign  me  to  a 
madhouse.  Full  of  hope  I  carried 
this  problem  to  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Norwich  4 
These  doughty  men  of  science,  said 
I,  will  crack  this  hard  nut,  if  no 
one  else  can.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
Some  of  the  philosophers  said  one 
thing  and  some  another.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  educa- 
tion, emigration,  the  franchise,  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
the  re-distribution  of  land,  and  about 
my  having  said  many  things  wbich 
I  never  did  say,  and  being  an 
enthusiast  and  ignorant  of  political 
economy,  and  such  like.  But  when 
the  plain  practical  home  question 
was  put,  how  to  keep  a  wife  and 
family  on  7s.  or  8».  a  week,  astro- 


nomers, geologists,  cbemists,  the 
advocates  of  the  Darwinian  theory, 
and  even  the  members  of  the  eco- 
nomic section,  all  shook  their  heads 
and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
Accordingly  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  '  life '  I  give  up  tbe  matter  of 
living  altogether.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  these  people  do  not 
five,  they  exist,  they  vegetate,  they 
don't  die,  and  that  is  aU. 

The  following  is  a  correct  de- 
tailed account  of  the  condition  of 
an  agricultural  labourer  in  North 
Devon.  Till  within  the  last  year 
the  wages  were  seldom  more  than 
85.,  in  some  cases  only  ys,  a  week. 
Nine  shillings  a  week  are  now 
usually  given,  though  in  some  cases 
still  only  eight.  Each  man  has  in 
addition  his  three  pints  or  two 
quarts  of  cider  a  day.  The  horse- 
keeper  and  the  shepherd  have  also 
a  cottage  [and  good  garden  rait 
free.  In  some  cases  also  an  agree- 
ment is  made,  that  the  vmges  should 
be  partly  paid  at  a  price  per  bushel 
fixed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
hiring  in  grist  or  tailing,  being  the 
wheat  which  is  too  small  in  giwn 
to  find  purchasers  in  the  midcet. 
This  when  wheat  is  high  is  an 
advantage  to  the  labourer;  bat 
when  wheat  is  low  very  mxich.  the 
reverse.  The  labourer  must  be  at 
his  work  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  having  break&sted  before 
he  starts.  He  has  half  an  hour  for 
'  forenoons,'  a  kind  of  luncheon,  an 
hour  for  dinner,  and  leaves  off 
work  nominally  at  five,  or  in  some 
cases  half  past  five  o'clock.  The 
day's  work  therefore  consists  nomi- 
nally of  ten  hours  or  ten  hours  and 
a  half,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
meals  deducted.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, the  labourer  is  often  kept  to  a 
much  later  hour,  without  any  addi- 
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tional  pay  for  overtime,  sometimes 
firom  six  in  the  morning  till  eight 
or  nine  at  night.     In  hay  and  com 
harvest,  when  he  is  not  nnfrequently 
kept  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, he  gets  his  supper  in  return, 
but  seldom  any  additional  wages. 
Horse-keepers  and  shepherds  make 
mnch  longer  hours  than  ordinary 
labourers    regularly,   and  have   in 
consequence  house  and  garden  rent 
free,  in  addition  to  their  gs.  a  week. 
Piecework  is  not  very  general  in 
North    Devon.     But    in    cases    in 
which  the  cutting  and  harvesting 
either  of  hay  or  com  or  any  other 
sort  of  work  is  taken  by  the  labourer 
at  a  fixed  price  per  acre  or  yard,  he 
can    of    course    make     additional 
wages,  but  still — which  ought  to  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind — only,  since 
the  price  of  piecework  is  very  low, 
by  additional  and  very  hard  work. 
Women  have  sevenpence  or  eight- 
pence  a  day.     This  scarcely  pays 
for  wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  and 
not  at  all  for  the  consequent  neglect 
of  household  duties,  and  in  reality 
adds  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  a 
£eLmi]y.     Many  women  are  so  well 
aware  of  this,  as  to  decline  outdoor 
work,  unless,  as  in  some  instances, 
which  is  a  great  hardship,  forced  to 
do  it  by  the  agreement  between 
their   husbands   and    the  farmers, 
who,  in  some  cases,  will  not  give 
employment  on  any  other  condition. 
In  general    then  the  agricultural 


labourer  in  the  west  of  England, 
unless  he  be  a  horse-keeper  or  a 
shepherd,  has  but  gs,  a  week  in 
money  to  pay  everything,  including 
house  rent  for  self,  wife,  and  family, 
and  with  no  privilege  except  the 
very  questionable  one  of  three  pints 
of  very  sour  and  often  very  weak 
cider  a  day,  and  the  contingent  and 
fluctuating  advantage  of  a  portion 
of  his  95.  being  paid  in  the  shape  of 
grist.  Fuel  is  seldom  supplied, 
except  at  a  cost  for  getting  it  by 
grubbing  up  old  hedges  and  such 
like  which  is  fully  equal  to  its 
value.  Potato  ground  is  almost 
always  paid  for  at  a  high  rate.  In 
many  cases  the  labourer  is  forbidden 
to  keep  pigs  or  poultry,  which  is  a 
great  disadvantage  :  for  fear,  since 
his  wages  are  so  low,  he  should 
feed  them  on  his  master's  property. 
Much  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
cause  of  the  labourer  by  persons, 
who  are  practically  ignorant  of  the 
matter,  or  who  are  interested  in 
propagating  misstatements,  making 
a  great  talk  about  the  low  wages  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
west  of  England  being  compensated 
by  privileges  which  do  not  in  reality 
exist.  ^  Equally  fallacious  is  it  to 
say  that  the  labourer  is  not  bound 
to  any  particular  locality,  but  can 
migrate  where  he  pleases.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  married  labourer 
with  a  family  is  as  fast  bound  to  his 
home  as  if  there  were  not  a  railway 


*  At  a  ploughing  match  dinner  at  Halberton  on  October  28th  last^  a  farmer  present 
made  the  following  statement :  '  The  canon  had  said  that  the  labourer  earned  8«.  or  9^^. 
a  week.  Now  he  had  gone  through  his  labour  book,  and  taken  out  the  amount  paid  to 
one  of  his  labourers  from  Lady-day  1 867  to  Lady-day  1 868.  Although  this  man  receivetl 
nominally  Ss.  a  week,  he  actually  received,  taking  all  the  year  round,  io«.  a  week  in 
money,  and  with  grist  corn,  convenience  for  pig,  and  other  things,  he  received  as  much 
as  made  up  the  wages  to  the  value  of  148.  a  week — (hear,  hear).  The  labourer  was  not, 
therefore,  m  the  poverty-stricken  and  degraded  state  which  had  been  represent^ ' — (hear, 
hear).  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
are  calculated  from  a  farmer's  point  of  view.  The  wages  of  8*.  a  week  are  calculated  at 
10s.  a  week  by  adding  the  receipts  for  over  work,  when  a  hard  day's  work  has  been 
already  done,  while  on  the  other  hand,  no  deduction  is  made  for  wet  days  with  no  work 
and  no  wages.  The  grist  has  been  already  explained.  The  convenience  for  a  pig  either 
means  a  stye  which  ought  to  be  annexed  to  every  cottage,  or  an  occasional  run  for  the 
pig  in  an  adjoining  field,  which  not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  allows.  These,  together 
with  other  things,  which  are  not  named,  and  which  in  reality  do  not  exist,  are  calculated 
from  a  farmer's  point  of  view  at  as.  a  week ! ! !  ^  ,    C^  r\r^r 

^  ^  Digitized  by  VjOVJv 
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■vvitbin  a  hundred  miles,  unless  some 
one  better  informed  than  himself 
points  out  to  him  where  and  how 
to  go,  inspires  him  with  energy  to 
undertake  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  removal,  and  money  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  Under  the  circum- 
stances above  stated,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  labourer's  break- 
fast  consists  usually  of  nothing 
better  than  teakettle  broth,  which 
is  made  of  slices  of  bread  soaked  in 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  hot  water,  with 
a  pinch  of  salt,  sometimes  an  onion 
or  two,  and  half  a  teacupful  of 
milk  or  buttei-milk  when  it  can  be 
got,  which  is  not  often;  his  fore- 
noons or  luncheon  of  bread  and 
skim-milk  cheese  hard  and  dry ; 
his  dinner  of  the  same;  and  his 
supper,  the  best  meal  in  the  day,  of 
potatoes  and  cabbage  flavoured  with 
a  very  small  piece  of  bacon,  if  ho  is 
permitted  to  keep  a  pig.  Never, 
except  on  a  Sunday,  and  then  very 
seldom  and  in  very  minute  quantities, 
is  butcher's  meat  seen  unless  given 
by  some  one  in  better  circumstances. 
Neither  is  it  wonderful  that  on  such 
fare  the  west  of  England  labourer, 
— who,  when  transplanted  to  places 
where  better  wages  are  given  and 
fed  on  good  beef,  can  do,  as  has 
lately  in  many  instances  been  proved, 
as  good  a  day's  work  as  any  York- 
shireman  bred  and  bom,  is  in  his 
best  days  but  feeble,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  is  crippled  up  with 
rheumatism;  and  having  had  all  his 
life  long  scarcely  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  and  con- 
sequently no  means  of  laying  by  or 
insuring  against  old  age,  has  no- 
thing but  parish  pay  and  the  union 
to  look  to.  Much  might  be  said  in 
addition,  of  the  want,  with  here  and 
there  a  noble  exception,  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  employers  with  their 
labourers;  the  many  days'  wages 
which  are  lost  in  consequence  of 
no  indoor  work  being  provided 
for  bad  weather;  in  case  of  sick- 
ness also  the  nonpayment  of  any 
wages  at   all,   and  the  refusal   of 


any  assistance,  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  little  milk  in  instajices,  not 
only  of  an  ordinary  kind,  but 
even  when  the  bones  of  the  ^ 
bourer  have  been  broken  in  his 
master's  service ;  the  abusive  lan- 
guage in  which  the  labourer  is 
addressed,  and  other  forms  of  op- 
pression scarcely  conceivable,  and 
which  would  not  be  ventured  oe. 
save  in  the  case  of  men  depressed 
and  made  dependent  to  the  extent 
that  these  labourers  are.  For  in- 
stance, a  shepherd,  an  old  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  a  man  who  farmed 
upwards  of  800  acres,  had  several 
of  his  ribs  broken  by  one  of  his 
master's  horses.  He  was  confined 
to  his  bed  for  many  weeks.  Not 
only  did  he  receive  no  wages  or  any 
other  sort  of  assistance  from  h^ 
master  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
he  was  disabled,  but  the  rent  of  his 
house,  which  as  a  shepherd  he  had 
free,  was  deducted  from  his  son's 
wages  as  long  as  he  was  unable  to 
look  after  the  sheep.  Another 
man,  a  carter,  also  in  the  service  of 
a  well-to-do  farmer,  saved  a  valuable 
team  of  horses  and  a  waggon  ftora 
being  dashed  to  pieces,  but  in  doing 
so  was  severely  injured.  In  this  case 
great  interest  was  made  with  tiie 
farmer,  but  in  vain,  to  give  if  only  a 
little  milk  for  the  wife  and  family. 
This  description  of  the  conditicm 
of  agricultural  labourers  in  North 
Devon  is  not  based  upon  informa- 
tion obtained  from  interested  parties 
or  at  second  or  third  rate,  or  upon 
a  hasty  personal  visit.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  a  six 
years'  residence  in  a  parish  of  7,600 
acres  and  1,663  people,  in  every 
farmhouse  and  cottage  of  which  the 
author  has  been  many  times  a  year 
at  almost  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  with  the  habits  and  circum- 
stances of  whose  inmates  he  is 
nearly  as  familiar  as  with  those  of 
his  own  household,  and  it  is  noto- 
rious that  this  is  a  fair  aver^^  of 
the  whole  district.  Can  any  one  in 
such  a  condition  be  said  to  live  ? 
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There  are,  however,  even  in  the 
west  of  England  many  exceptions 
to  the   above  state  of  things.     In 
the    neighbourhood  of  large    and 
flourishing  towns,  such  as  Exeter, 
Torquay,  Brixham,  and  other  such 
places,  and  wherever  mines  have 
been  opened  as  in  Cornwall,  wages 
are  always  higher,  and  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  is  more  independent 
and  better  cared  for.     There  is  the 
same   result  wherever  there  is  an 
intelligent  resident  landowner.     So 
that  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  in  two  contiguous  parishes,  the 
condition   of  the  labourer  is  very 
different.    The  conduct  of  the  land- 
owner in  such  case  gives  a  tone  to 
that  of  the  farmer,  and  the  labourer 
reaps  the  benefit.     In  other  parts 
of  England  the  rates  of  wages  and 
the  position  of  the   labourers  are 
very  various,   always    higher   and 
better  than  in  the  west  of  England, 
and  usually  highest  in  the  vicinity 
of  mines,  manufactories  and  large 
towns.     The    author    has    himself 
Bent  labourers  from  North  Devon 
into  Bedfordshire   at  iz«.  a  week, 
with  house  and  garden  rent  free, 
and  an   allowance    of    beer:    into 
Cheshire  at  from  1 35.  to  1 8^.  a  week : 
into  Derbyshire    at    155.   a  week, 
with   house  and  garden  rent  free 
and  potato   ground  ploughed   and 
manured  by  the  employer :    into 
Durham  at  i  Z8,  a  week  with  house 
rent  fr-ee  :  into  Grlamorganshire  at 
1 28,  a  week,  with  house  and  garden 
rent  free  :  into  Hampshire  at  1 28. 
a  week :  into  Hertfordshire  at  1 35. 
a  week  and  208.  a  week  in  harvest 
time :  into   Kent  at    1 35.   a  week 
with  house  and  garden  rent  free: 
into  Lancashire  at  from  iGs,  to  208. 
a  week,  and  single  men  fr*om  68,  to 
8«.  a  week,   with  board,  lodging, 
washing,  and  mending :  into  Shrop- 
shire at    I2S.  a  week,  with  house 
and  garden  rent  free :  into  Surrey 
and  Sussex  at    149.  a  week,  with 
house  and  garden  rent  free:   into 
Yorkshire  at  1 28,  a  week,  with  house 
and  garden  rent  free,  harvest  wages, 


and  friel  carted.  Into  all  the  above 
places  labourers,  altogether  more 
than  one  hundred  in  number,  have 
been  sent  for  purely  agricultural 
employment  at  the  wages  above 
named,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
beUeve  that  they  are  the  current 
wages  of  the  different  localities. 
The  author  is  at  this  present  time 
sending  a  married  labourer  into 
FUntshire  at  i8«.  a  week,  with 
house  and  garden  rent  free.  In 
parts  of  Westmoreland  also,  he 
knows  by  personal  inquiry  that  the 
rate  of  wages  is  1 85.  a  week,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge  in 
Kent  155.  and  i6«.  a  week  with 
house  and  garden  rent  free,  at 
Christmas  fuel  or  zl.  in  place  of  it, 
and  very  profitable  piece  work  at 
hay  and  com  harvest,  at  hopping 
and  barking  times.  Thus  in  the 
parts  of  England  of  which  the 
author  has  had  practical  experience 
the  wages  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer (the  west  of  England,  in- 
cluding parts  of  Somersetshire  and 
Wiltshire,  the  counties  of  Dorset, 
Devon,  and  parts  of  Cornwall  being 
excepted)  range  from  1 28,  to  208,  a 
week  with,  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
addition  of  a  house  and  garden  rent 
free  and  occasionally  ftiel  and  other 
advantages.  Norfolk  is  famous  as 
a  great  agricultural  county,  and 
most  indignantly  rejects  any  state- 
ment which  implies  that  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  has  not  fair  treat- 
ment within  her  limits.  It  is  true 
that  wages  are  better  there  than  in 
the  west,  but  yet  not  nearly  so  good 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  England 
above  mentioned.  Mr.  Reade,  one 
of  the  members  for  the  county, 
stated  at  the  conference  in  Willis's 
Rooms,  that  the  wages  of  a  labourer 
might  be  reckoned  at  i  zs.  a  week, 
made  up  into  1 3*.  a  week  by  the  ad- 
ditional money  paid  at  harvest  time. 
Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  will  be 
found,  that  in  many  parts  of  Norfolk 
wages  are  not  as  high  as  129.  a 
week;  that  in  winter  many  days' 
work  and  wages  are  lost,  and  that 
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in  some  cases  the  men  are  discharged 
for  several  weeks  together  in  winter, 
all  which  will  bring  down  the  ave- 
rage of  wages  for  the  year  much 
below  125.  a  week.  Mr.  Beade, 
known  in  the  Honse  of  Commons 
as  the  farmers'  member,  and  himself 
a  tenant  farmer,  is  often  looked  np 
to  as  a  great  authority  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
So  he  no  doubt  is  from  a  farmer's 
point  of  view.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on 
Saturday,  October  nth,  1867,  Mr. 
Beade  said:  'The  employment  in 
which  women  and  cnildren  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  are  occupied 
was  light,  and  the  hours  during 
which  they  were  employed  were 
not  long.  A  great  deal  of  what 
might  be  called  sentimental  twaddle 
had  been  talked  on  this  subject. 
Some  gentlemen  said  that  when  a 
poor  girl  went  to  field  work  she 
was  contaminated  and  spoiled,  but 
he  contended  that  in  all  probability 
«he  was  contaminated  and  spoiled 
before  she  got  there.  He  thought 
A  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  was 
as  strong  as  a  boy  of  about  that 
age,  and  he  contended  that  there 
was  no  good  farming  without  this 
juvenile  and  female  labour.  There 
were  certain  fiddling  operations  on 
a  farm,  for  which  the  nimble  fin- 
gers of  children  were  particularly 
^apted.  With  regard  to  the  edu- 
<5ational  part  of  the  question,  he 
knew  that  some  thought  it  desirable 
that  children  should  not  be  em- 
ployed in  work  before  nine  years  of 
age.  He  was  sure,  however,  that 
xmless  a  boy  went  to  work  when  he 
was  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  he 
would  not  make  a  good  labourer.* 

Since  Mr.  Beade  is  so  often 
•quoted  as  an  authority  on  the 
treatment  of  labourers,  it  is  well 
that  he  should  speak  for  himself, 
«nd  that  his  philanthropic  and  en- 
lightened views  about  women  and 
children,  and  education  and  morals, 
•and  the  necessities  of  good  farming 
«uperseding  every  religious,  moral, 


and  social  consideration,  should  be 
stated  in  his  own  words.  It  is  veil 
that  Mr.  Beade  had  no  power  in 
influencing  legislation  in  theagri- 
cultural  gang  system,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  be  eqn^j 
without  weight  in  future  debates 
on  the  subject  of  education  for  ik 
agricultural  classes.  A  landowner 
in  Norfolk  was  some  little  time  ago 
calling  on  one  of  his  tenant  farmers. 
He  saw  a  flitch  of  bacon  hanging 
up,  and  said  he  should  like  to  hare 
some.  *That  bacon  is  not  good 
enough  for  you  or  me,'  said  the 
fiarmer.  *  That  is  what  we  give  m 
men  a  slice  of  first,  and  then  a  lump 
of  bread  a  week  old,  and  that  shn^ 
them  up.*  Very  much  against  tk 
will  of  the  farmer  who  emplojed 
him,  a  youth  in  another  part  of 
Norfolk  went  with  the  rector  of 
his  parish,  and  in  company  with 
the  other  young  people  of  the  village, 
to  be  confirmed  in  the  church  of  a 
neighbouring  town.  He  was  d 
course  absent  a  whole  day.  Bis 
wages  were  sevenpence  a  day.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  his  master  de- 
ducted one  shilling  from  his  wages. 
On  what  principle  he  calculi 
this  deduction,  except  on  that  of  a 
farmer  being  at  liberty  to  do  what 
he  pleases  with  his  labourers,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see.  But  the  above  in- 
stances, lately  accidentally  broi^t 
to  the  author's  notice,  tend  towards 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  only  is 
the  west  of  England  that  the  i^- 
cultural  labourer  is  regarded  as  a 
serf,  and  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
east  at  least  we  must  not  take  for 
granted  all  that  is  boasted  about 
either  their  wages  or  treatment. 

From  the  above  statement  it  is 
clear  that  the  position  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  is  very  different 
in  different  parts  of  England,  and 
sometimes  even  in  different  parts  01 
the  same  county.  In  scarcely  any 
part  of  England  however  is  he  in 
the  condition  in  which  he  ought  to 
be.  Even  where  it  haa  been  most 
improved  his  position  has  lagged  frr 
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behind  that  of  other  classes.     As 
compared  with  the  manafacturiBg 
and   mechanical    classes,   or    even 
with  trade  labourers,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  those  attached  to  masons, 
bricklayers,  and  joiners,  his  wages 
have  not  been  proportionatelyraised. 
It  is  true,  that  clothing  is  cheaper. 
Bnt  on  the  other  hand  every  kind 
of  food  is  dearer.     Bread  and  flour 
are  dear.     Butcher's  meat,  except 
in  some  highly  &YOured  districts, 
is  wholly  out  of  reach.     Milk,  the 
most  wholesome  and  nutritious  of  all 
food,  as  testified  by  the  most  emi- 
nent medical  men,  especially  in  the 
case  of  young  children,  and  which 
till  of  late  years  was  easily  attain- 
able at  a  small  cost,  and  was  much 
used  and  valued  in  every  labourer's 
family,  can  now  in  nmd  districts, 
strange  to  say,   scarcely   be    got. 
The  labourer  cannot  afibrd  to  buy 
it  at  the  price  for  which  it  would  re- 
munerate the  farmer  to  undertake 
the  risk  and  trouble  of  retailing  it  in 
small  quantities,  instead  of  making 
it  wholesale  into  butter  and  cheese. 
Except  in  the  coal  districts  foel  also 
has  become  more  scarce  and  dear 
in  proportion   as   enclosures  have 
been  enlarged,  hedges  thrown  down, 
hedge-row  timber  felled,  and  woods 
cleared  for  the  plough.     Education 
moreover,  which  half  a  century  ago 
was  little  thought  of  by  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  but  which  every 
thoughtful  pao^nt  now  wishes  for 
his  children,  is  what  may  be  called 
a  new  though  voluntary  tax,  mo- 
rally, at  least,  almost  necessitating 
an  expenditure  which  out  of  his 
already  too  small  pittance  he  can 
ill  afibrd.     Thus,  while  the  rate  of 
his  wages  has  been  but  little  in- 
creased, the  expenses  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  have  been  mtdti- 
pHed  and  his  advantages   at  the 
same  time  diminished  in  number. 
He  is  always  in  low  water,  generally 
in  debt  to  the  shop  and  the  shoe- 
maker,  is  precluded  consequently 
from  buying  in  the  open  market, 
has  often,  if  his  club  does  not  be- 


come bankrupt  and  desert  him,  to 
forfeit  the  advantages  of  his  club 
from  want  of  means  to  keep  up  the 
monthly  payment,  is  always  strug- 
gling with  but  never  able  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  his  helpless  and 
hopeless  condition.  His  family,  in- 
stead of  being  a  blessing  and  a  joy 
to  him,  only  add  to  his  perplexities. 
For  lack  of  knowledge,  enterprise,, 
and  money,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  spirit  being  almost  quenched 
within  him  by  his  overwhelming 
difficulties,  generally  speaking  he 
has  but  scantily  availed  himself  of 
those  advantages  of  ready  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive  locomotion 
which  the  railway  offers  to  all,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of 
which  almost  every  other  class  has 
more  or  less  bettered  itself. 

On  such  a  subject  as  this,  as  on 
that  of  the  education  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  generally,  nothing  is 
more  deceptive  than  figures  and 
statistics,  which  are  often  so  care- 
lessly collected  as  to  be  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  facts  on  their 
being  a  true  representation  of  which 
their  whole  value  depends.  Thus 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  ses- 
sion a  minister  of  the  Crown  almost 
electrified  his  hearers  by  drawing 
from  a  long  array  of  figures,  which 
he  set  before  them,  a  conclusion 
plainly  opposed  to  commonly  known 
matter  of  fact,  namely,  that  as  re- 
gards the  education  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing more  wanted.  It  is  in  the 
same  way  that  theorists  often  make 
out  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  to  be  so  perfect  as  to  need 
no  improvement.  Mr.  Bailey  Den- 
ton, himself  a  large  employer  of 
agricultural  labourers  in  drainage,, 
and  therefore  looked  up  to  as  an 
authority  on  such  matters,  did  this 
to  such  an  extent  in  a  paper  which 
he  read  last  spring  before  the  Socieiy 
of  Arts,  as  induced  another  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Howard,  to  remark  with 
as  much  truth  as  courtesy,  Hhat 
there  were  so  many  excellent  pointa 
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in  the  paper,  that  he  was  very  re- 
luctant to  take  exception  to  any- 
thing, but  he  certainly  thought  that 
rather  too  bright  a  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  rural  population  had 
been  painted.'      Farm-houses   and 
homesteads  well  kept,  and  cottages 
trellised  with  roses  and  honeysuckles, 
like  many  other  outsides,  are  apt  to 
deceive  those  who  look  no  further. 
It  is  only  they  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  penetrating  inside  these 
at  all  hours  and  becoming  familiar 
with  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  in- 
mates, who  are  qualified  to  paint  a 
correct  picture  of  the  indifference 
to  anything  but  self  which    often 
reigns  in  the  one,  and  the  misery, 
poverty,    and    abject    dependence 
which  are  by  the  other  not  unfre- 
quently  concealed  from  common  ob- 
servation.     This   sort  of  personal 
experience,  the   amount  to   which 
the  country  is  taxed  for  agricultural 
paupers,  the  multitudes  of  marks  in 
place  of  signatures  in  the  marriage 
registers  of  the  rural  districts,  the 
large  proportion  of  recruits  from 
the  same  districts  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  the  number  of  per- 
sons from  the  same  districts  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and,  above  all,  the 
general  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
even  the  most  advanced  reformers 
that,  as    a  class,    agricultural    la- 
bourers are  at  present  wholly  un- 
fit for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise : 
these  are  the  most  reliable  evidences 
of  the  real  condition  of  the   agri- 
cultural labourer.     These  are  facts. 
Facts   are  stubborn  things.     They 
often  reduce  a  very  pretty  picture 
to    a   very    rough   and  uninviting 
sketch.     It  is   much  to  be  wished 
that  the  facts  were  otherwise.     But 
far  the  best  hope  of  improvement 
rests,    not  in  disguising  the  truth 
with  pretty  colours,  but  in  so  look- 
ing the  truth  steadily  in  the  face 
and  so  changing  the  things  them- 
selves, as  that  the  colours  in  which 
they  are  represented  may  be  as  true 
as  they  are  pretty.      In    order  to 
this  the  causes  of  the  existing  evil 


must  be  inquired  into  and  the  best 
remedies  ascertained. 

The   state  of  things    above   de- 
scribed cannot  be  traced  to  any  de- 
clining interest  in  land.     Notwia. 
standing  the  rapid  growth  and  ex- 
tension of  manufacture  in    all  ite 
branches  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, Great  Britain  still  maintains, 
and  will,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  to 
the  end  maintain,  its  character  as 
an   agricultural  country.       Cotton 
and  iron,  so  far  from  exiingnishing 
or  weakening  the  landed  interest, 
or  even  lessening  the  value  of  land, 
have  a  directly  opposite  tendency. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  still  re- 
mains, and  is  likely  to  remain,  ihc 
staple    business    of   the    eountir. 
Manufacturers  no  sooner  make  ihea 
fortunes  than  they  invest  it  in  land. 
No  sort   of  property  is    so    mnch 
coveted,  or  so  eagerly  sought  after, 
as  landed  property.     Upon  the  im- 
provement  of  landed  property  nrach, 
not  only  of  the  profits  of  trade  and 
manufacture,  but  even  of  the  me- 
chanical skill  and  habits  of  inven- 
tion acquired  in  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  pursuits,  are  expended. 
Hence,  everything  connected  witili 
the  landed  interest  commands   as 
much  or  more  attention  now,  ihxn 
it  did  before  the  first  power  loom 
was  set  up  in  Lancashire  or  York- 
shire, or  the  first  ftimace  heated  in 
Staffordshire.      *  There  is  nothing 
like  land,*  is  unequivocally  the  feel- 
ing of  all  who  have  accnmnlated 
capital  at  their  command.     In  truth, 
there  is  no  class  in  this  country 
which  is  so  mnch  and  so  generallv 
looked  up  to  as  landowners.     The 
ancient   aristocracy  are    all    land- 
owners.   It  is  ftt)m  that  class  chiefly 
that   lord-lieutenants,   deputy-lieu- 
tenants, county  magistrates,  grand 
jurymen,  and  all  other  influential 
officers    are    chosen.      Hence,    the 
power  of   the    landed  interest    is 
ahnost  overwhelming,  and  land  and 
all  which  appertains  to  it  is  as  mnch 
prized  as  ever. 

Though  the  condition  of  the  la- 
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bourer   is    certainly  therefore  not 
traceable  to  any  diminished  interest 
in  or  care  for  land,  it  is,  without 
doubt,  to  a  certain  extent  depen- 
dent on  the  influence  and  example 
of     ihe     landowners.       Grenerally 
speaking  and  considered  as  a  class, 
landowners  are  much  improved  in 
information    and    habits.       Public 
opinion,  the  reform  of  the  universi- 
ties andpublic  schools,  the  universal 
march  of  intellect,  the  facility  of 
foreign  travel,  and  the  substitution 
by  purchase  of  many  of  the  more 
enlightened  members  of  the  com- 
mercial classes  for  the  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  yeomen,  and,  as  in  the 
north  of  England  they  are  called, 
statesmen  of  former  times ;  the  in- 
^sion,  in  short,  of  a  large  amount 
of  new  blood,  has  done  much  for  the 
improvement  of  landowners    as  a 
class.       There  is  still,    no   doubt, 
especially  in  the  west  of  England, 
a  considerable  number  of  hereditary 
landowners    who,  in   their    tastes, 
habits,  and  pursuits,  ai*e  in  no  wise 
very  different  from  their  fathers  or 
grandfathers  before  them.'      Such 
men  deem  of  the  land  as  that  which 
famishes  their  income,  breeds  foxes, 
hares,    pheasants,   partridges,   and 
alas  rabbits   also,   and  entitles  its 
possessor  to   a  certain  amount  of 
social  privilege  and  rank,  but  not 
as    entailing     any     corresponding 
amount    of   responsibiHty.       They 
think  of  the  farmer  chiefly  as  of  the 
man  who  pays  the  rent  and  pre- 
serves the  game,  and  who  the  less 
he  partakes  of  the  general  improve- 
ment the  fewer  will  be  his  demands 
for  costly  alteration  of  premises,  or 
the  introduction  of  expensive  ma- 
chinery, and  the  greater  the  ser- 
vility with  which  he  will  give  his 
vote  exactly  as  directed.      As  for 
the  labourer,   such   sort    of  land- 
owners   call    him    Hodge.      They 


think  of  him  as  Hodge.  They  treat 
him  as  Hodge.  In  their  eyes  the 
labourer  is  a  serf,  and  ought  to  re- 
main a  serf.  Ho  must  be  content 
with  a  cottage,  in  comparison  of 
which  a  bam  or  a  stable  is  a  palace ; 
wages  barely  enough  when  he  is 
at  work  every  day  and  all  day  long 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  not 
by  any  means  enough  to  clothe  a 
wife  and  family  decently,  with  no 
margin  for  bad  weather,  sickness, 
or  old  age;  with  nothing  then  in 
prospect  but  parish  pay  and  the 
union.  This,  coupled  with  a  dis- 
like of  all  but  the  smallest  modicum 
of  education,  is  the  hereditary  creed 
about  labourers  of  this  class  of  land- 
owners. Such  men  look  coldly  on 
any  one  who  endeavours  to  open 
the  mind  of  the  labourer  and  lead 
him  to  aspire  to  a  more  indepen- 
dent position,  and  upon  the  labourer 
himself,  if  he  dares  to  profit  by 
such  sort  of  lessons.  In  many  parts 
of  Great  Britain  this  sort  of  land- 
owner is  happily  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  matter  of  histoiy.  In  the 
west  of  England  it  is  not  by  any 
means  an  extinct  species.  Not  a 
single  landowner  so  far  in  the 
west  of  England  has  come  forward 
publicly,  to  support  any  movement 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
labourers;  many  have  thrown  all 
possible  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
such  movements.  In  proportion  as 
such  sort  of  landowners  are  any- 
where found,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion almost  invariably  is  the  la- 
bourer depressed.  If  all  landowners 
all  over  the  country  would  only  ex- 
ercise the  same  salutary  influence, 
and  set  the  same  good  example 
which  many  are  already  doing, 
wages  would  rise,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer  would  be  im- 
proved. For  though  the  rate  of 
wages  must  in  the  main  be  regu- 


*  This,  at  least  as  far  as  Devonshire  is  concerned,  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the 
very  strong  clan  feeling  which  exists,  and  which  by  restricting  society  very  much  to 
those  families  which  are  connected  and  interconnected  with  each  other,  excludes  the 
salutary  influence  of  a  wider  and  less  prejudiced  circle,  and  keeps  up  an  exclusive  and 
iiarrow-minded  estimate  of  all  things.  ^^^  t 
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lated  by  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply,  the  influence  and  example 
of  an  intelligent  and  benevolent 
landowner  will,  without  doubt,  give 
a  fillip  even  to  that  law. 

The  condition  of  the  farmer  like- 
wise exercises  considerable  influ- 
ence on  that  of  the  labourer.  Now 
farmers  also,  as  well  as  landowners, 
are  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
an  improved  class  of  men.  Large 
farms  are  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
In  order  to  produce  this  result  a 
number  of  small  farms  as  they  fall 
vacant  are  massed  together  into 
one,  and  the  small  farm  houses  are 
turned  into  perhaps  two  or  three 
labourers'  cottages.  This  leads  to 
men  of  much  greater  capital,  and 
such  as  are  better  educated  as  well 
generally  as  specifically  taking  to 
fitrming  as  a  business.  In  many 
parts  of  England  the  farm-house  is 
replete  with  comfort  and  every  re- 
finement, and  after  a  long  day  spent 
on  the  land  or  in  the  dairy,  the 
evening  finds  the  male  part  of  the 
family  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of 
general  literature,  or  studying  the 
best  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
land,  and  the  women  busy  with 
embroidery  or  music.  This  de- 
scription applies  but  in  a  very 
limited  degree  to  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. There,  often  the  farmer  is 
but  very  little  improved,  is  igno- 
rant, prejudiced,  and  averse  to 
change.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
he  is  reconciled  to  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, artificial  manures,  or  any 
of  the  various  improvements  for 
the  cultivation  of  land  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  this  particular 
business.  Still,  even  in  the  west 
of  England,  notwithstanding  the 
very  heavy  burden  of  the  parochial 
rates — ^which,  for  the  sake  of  the 
tenant-farmer,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
reformed  Parliament  will  cause  to 
be  levied  on  all  kinds  of  property 
instead  of  upon  land  exclusively — 
the  great  injury  done  to  crops  by 
hares,  pheasants,  and  rabbits,  and 


various  other  drawbacks,  farmiitg 
is  a  profitable  business,  and  in  titf 
long  run  farmers  are  prosperous 
men.  Though  its  conclusiveness  is 
sometimes  oJled  in  question  bj 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  msfe 
the  contrary  appear,  the  sorest 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  for  every  farm  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  vacant  there  are  innu- 
merable candidates.  Thus  rents 
keep  up,  and  yet  tenants  are  neve- 
wanting. 

Just  as  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  landowners  and  tenant 
farmers  exercises  a  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  that  of  the  labourers, 
so  also  does  that  of  the  land  itsdf. 
Wherever  the  land  is  better  culti- 
vated, the  condition  of  the  labourer 
is     generally    proportionately    im- 
proved.    Now,  the  land  itself  with- 
out doubt  shares  in  the  above  de- 
scribed improvement  of  both   ^be 
landowner  and  the  farmer.     It  can- 
not be  doubted  but  that  the  acre- 
age of  the  whole  country  is  mudi 
more  productive  than  it  nsed  to  be 
The  acreage  itself  has  been  mudi 
increased  by  reclamation  from  the 
sea,  the  enclosure  of  commons,  and 
the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  uid 
roadsides.     By  improved  drainage, 
the  use  of  machinery  and  artificial 
manures,  the  application  of  science, 
and  the  employment  of  larger  Cf4n- 
tal,  every  acre  also  has  been  made 
much  more  productive.     As  alreadj 
stated  in  the  case  of  landowners 
and  farmers,  so  also  in  that  of  t^e 
land  itself,  the   improvement    has 
been  less  in  the  west  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England.      Bj  im- 
proved farming,  the  western  coun- 
ties might  be    made    to   produce 
much  more  largely  than  they  da 
But  in  order  to  improved  fiEu-ming, 
there  must  be  an  improvement  in 
the  landowners  and  farmers.      It 
would  in  many  cases  be  hard  to 
persuade  a  western  squire  or  farmer 
that  any  improvement   is  needed. 
This  is,  to  a  great  extent,  attribut- 
able to  an  absence  of  locomotion, 
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and  the   consequent   ignorance  of 
what  is  going  on  in    other  parts 
of  the  country.     Unless  in  the  case 
of  those  whom  business  summons 
to  London,  or  who,  being  of  a  more 
enterprising  character  than  their 
neighbours,  go  about  to  see  the 
world,  the  squires  and  farmers  of 
the  western  counties  seldom  move 
from  home,  and  live  consequentlj 
in  a  very  circumscribed  and  preju- 
diced atmosphere.     They  will  not 
believe   the  accounts  of  improved 
&rming  which  are  given  by  those 
who  have  travelled  with  their  eyes 
open  all  over  the  country,  and  have 
no  confidence  in  their  criticism,  or 
respect  for  their  advice.     The  only 
exception  is   Cornwall.      Cornwall 
is  full  of  mines  and  smelting  works. 
The  landowners,  farmers,  and  la- 
bourers there  are  brought  into  daily 
contact  with  mechanical  skill,  en- 
terprise, and  ingenuity.     As  always 
happens  in  such  cases,  those  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
by  that  contact,  themselves  become 
more  enterprising  and  skilled.  This 
is  to  snch  an  extent  the  case  as 
regards    Cornwall    in    comparison 
with  Devonshire,  that  the  Cornish- 
men  are  reported  to  say  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  Devonshire  stopping 
the  way,  Cornwall  would  be  in  the 
world.     Land  in  Cornwall  is  much 
better  cultivated   than  in   Devon- 
shire.    Li  some  parts  it  is  highly 
cultivated  for   the   production    of 
early  broccoli  for  the  London  and 
other  large  markets.     Wages  are 
consequently  higher,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  better. 

A  want  of  education  has  much  to 
do  with  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.  There 
is,  generally  speaking,  no  want  of 
schools.  There  are  pleniy  of  these 
and  well  taught^  and,  thanks  both 
to  the  personal  exertions  and  pecu- 
niary sacrifices,  not    of  the  land- 


owners whose  duty  it  is,  but  of  the 
rural  clergy,  in    all  respects  effi- 
ciently conducted.*     Many  of  the 
older  labourers  have  of  course  de- 
rived no  benefit  from  these,  which 
are  comparatively  of  recent  institu- 
tion.    But  they  are  calculated  to 
produce  a  marvellous  change  in  the 
rising    generation   of   agricultural 
labourers,  if  there  were  only  some 
securiiy  for  the  children  being  sent 
to   them  and  kept  in  them  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time.      Addi- 
tional inducement  might,  no  doubt, 
be  held  out  to  the  parents  by  some 
sHght    variation    in    the    subjects 
taught.     This  would  conduce  also- 
to  the  advantage  of  the  children. 
The  author's  own  schools,   which 
are  under  inspection,  and  as  testi- 
fied by  the  reports  of  the   Com- 
mittee of  Council  and  the  amount 
of  grant  made,  in  good  condition,, 
have  been  much  better  filled  since 
a  practice  was  introduced  of  teach- 
ing the  children  to  write  such  a 
letter  as,  if  they  left  home,  would 
really  iiiform    and    interest    their 
parents  and  friends,  instead  of  the 
miserable    scrawls   so  often    com- 
municating  no    frirther  news  than 
'this  comes,  hopping  that  it  will 
find  you  all  well,  as  thank  Grod  it 
leaves  me.'     A  frirther  inducement 
also  and  advantage  might  be  found 
in  some  specific   instruction,  such 
as  would  fit  the  labourer  for  the 
use  of  expensive  machinery,   and 
the  carrying  out  improved  systems 
of  agriculture.     But  there  would 
still  remain  the  strong  counter  in- 
ducement for  keeping  the  children 
at  home — ^namely,  the  saving  the 
school  pence,  and  at  the  same  time 
gaining  a  few  pence  by  their  em- 
ployment.     A    penny  a  child    is 
nothing,  says  the  educationist.     A 
penny  a  child,  replies  the  man  who 
has   lived  among   agricultural  la- 
bourers, is  a  large  sum  in  the  case 


*  The  author  last  year  paid  33/.  js.  iid,  towards  the  -support  of  the  parish  schools, 
while  the  landowners  of  the  parish,  7,600  acres  in  extent,  contributed  altogether  only 
sol,  I  IS,   This  ia  a  fair  example  of  what  happens  every  year  and  in  a  great  many  places* 
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of  a  large  fitmily,  for  a  man  who 
has  not  more  than  lo^.,  or  even 
1 28.  a  week,  and  often  not  so  much, 
to  provide  rent,  food,  clothing,  and 
medicine  for  them  all.  The  me- 
chanic, the  miner,  and  the  mill- 
hand  can  afford  to  pay  the  school 
fees,  but  the  agricidtnral  labourer 
often  really  cannot.  It  is  wonder- 
fal  that  edacationists  cannot  be 
brought  to  see  that  the  much  com- 
plained of  absence  from  school  of 
the  children  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer is,  in  most  instances,  not 
the  resxdt  of  indifference  to  educa- 
tion, but  for  more  frequently  of  the 
inability  of  the  parent  to  spare  the 
price  of  the  child's  labour,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  pay  the  penny 
school  fee,  which  theorists  who 
have  never  tried  to  bring  up  a 
family  on  nine  shillings  a  week,  and 
would  be  sorely  perplexed  how 
to  set  about  it,  think  so  little  of. 
As  long  as  wages  are  as  low  as  they 
still  are  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  so  long  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  affricultural  labourer 
will  be  deprived  of  the  good  educa- 
tion which,  close  at  their  doors  often, 
is  ready  prepared  for  them,  by  the 
inability  of  the  parent  to  make  the 
necessary  payment,  small  though  it 
is.  Nor  will  anjrthing  short  of 
some  legal  provision,  as  in  the  case 
of  factories,  either  for  half  time  or 
non-employment  of  children  up  to 
a  certain  age,  or  till  they  are  certi- 
fied as  able,  at  least,  to  read  and 
write  with  ease,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  first  rules  of 
arithmetic,  prevent  farmers  from 
holding  out  to  the  labourer  the 
irresistible  temptation  of  a  few 
pence  for  frightening  birds  and 
doing  other  children's  work,  or 
even  making,  as  in  some  cases  is 
done,  the  employment  of  the  chil- 
dren a  condition  of  that  of  the 
parents.  Even  with  an  eye  to 
nothing  more  than  farming,  the 
more  machinery  is  introduced  for 
the  culture  of  land,  and  science  ap- 
.  plied  in  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 


the  choiceof  asuccessionof  cropB,  and 
other  novelties,  the  more  necessary 
is  education  for  the  labourer.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  labourer  will  be 
more  temperate,  mond,  provident, 
enterprising,  and  in  a  word  inde- 
pendent, till  he  can  at  least  read 
with  ease  and  pleasure,  and  so  have 
it  in  his  power  to  inform  himself  of 
what  is  being  done  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  different  parts  of 
his  ovm. 

A  part  payment  of  wages  in  beer 
or  cider  is  another  very  fertile  cause 
of  evil  to  the  agricultural  labourer. 
It  is  a  ^Uacy  to  defend  this  system 
by  saying  that  the  labourer  would 
rather  have  the  liquor  than  the 
money.  Of  course  some  wonld  ra- 
ther have  it.  But  these  are  chiefly 
the  dissipated  and  untiirifty,  wk) 
are  stimulated  by  the  amount  of 
liquor  allowed  them  to  crave  for 
and  obtain  more  at  the  public-house, 
or  beer  and  cider  shop.  The  wives 
and  families  of  such  men  suffer  not 
only  by  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the 
wages  which  is  allowed  to  the  men 
in  drink,  but  of  that  additional  por- 
tion also  which  is  afterwards  squan- 
dered at  the  public  house.  Home 
is  thus  made  uncomfortable,  and  an 
uncomfortable  home  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  both  physically 
and  morally,  ruinous  to  the  labourer. 
The  sober,  steady,  and  thrifty  men 
would  much  rather  have  the  money 
for  beef  and  mutton  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  would  thrive 
on  it.  And,  though  part  payment 
in  liquor  may  be  a  very  good  way 
for  the  farmer  to  get  rid  of  cider 
which  is  not  saleable,  or  beer  which 
costs  less  than  the  money  it  is  sup- 
posed to  represent^  such  a  system  is 
at  the  root  of  that  intemperance 
which  all  thinking  men,  even  among 
the  labourers  themselves,  are  agreed 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their 
depressed  and  dependent  condition. 

The  kind  of  house  in  which  he  is 
forced  to  live  has  also  a  great  in- 
fluenco  upon  the  character  of  the 
labourer.     How  can  he  be  other- 
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wise  than  depressed  and  lowered  in 
his  own  esteem,  when  he  sees,  as  is 
often  the  case,  his  master's  horses 
and  cattle  better  housed  than  his 
own  wife  and  children  ?  It  is  only 
in  exceptional  instances  that  any 
great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  reconstruction,  enlargement,  and 
general  improvement  of  labourers' 
dwellings  in  the  rural  districts.  For 
the  most  part  they  remain  only  so 
far  different  from  what  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
that  every  year  that  they  are  just 
secured  from  tumbling  down,  they  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  become 
worse  and  worse.  Good,  airy,  well 
drained,  well  ventilated  cottages, 
with  not  less  than  three  or  four 
bed  rooms  at  the  least,  with  all 
proper  appliances  for  decency,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  a  good 
garden,  are  indispensable.  How 
can  chastity  be  looked  for  amongst 
the  young  women,  or  self-respect 
amongst  the  men,  when  both  sexes, 
as  is  often  the  case,  are  like  swine 
crowded  together,  to  dress,  undress, 
and  sleep  in  the  same  room?  Na- 
ture will  not  be  trifled  with.  And 
if  those  whose  duty  it  is,  irrespec- 
tive of  a  direct  return  for  the  outlay, 
to  provide  decent  house  accommo- 
dation for  peasantry  on  their  estates, 
will,  with  their  eyes  open,  thus  per- 
severe in  forcing  them  to  be  regard- 
less of  those  safeguards  which  she 
has  provided.  Nature  is  sure  to 
retaliate  upon  society  at  large  by  a 
loss  of  character  and  an  increase  of 
profligacy  and  crime.  It  would 
make  the  labourer  much  more  in- 
dependent, and  insure  the  cottage 
being  kept  in  better  repair  and  not 
overcrowded,  if  it  were  to  be  rented 
not  from  the  farmer  but  from  the 
landowner.  In  rural  districts  the 
worst  cottages  are  those  which  are 
let  with  the  farm  to  be  kept  in 


repair  by  the  farmer,  and  by  him  un- 
derlet to  the  labourer,  who  is  more- 
over, under  such  circumstances, 
completely  in  the  farmer's  power, 
may  be,  and  often  is,  turned  out  of 
house  and  home  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, or  is  kept  in  a  state  of  abject 
dependence  by  the  threat  of  such 
harsh  treatment  being  held  over 
him. 

Hirings,  statutes,  or  mops,  as 
they  are  variously  called,  have  a 
very  depressing  effect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
Let  any  one  read  the  account  which 
is  given  in  the  GwmherUmd  and 
Westmoreland  Advertiser  of  a  hiring 
fair  of  this  sort,  which  was  held  in 
Penrith  on  the  second  day  of  June 
last,  and  he  will  not  be  surprised 
that  the  editor  of  that  paper  states 
that  *  there  is  evidently  a  growing 
desire  amongst  the  more  thoughtful 
servants  to  obtain  engagements  by 
means  of  respectable  characters  and 
trustworthy  recommendations,  ra- 
ther than  by  seeking  a  premium  for 
their  labour  in  the  objectionable 
{u*ena  of  a  hiring  market.'*  In 
Chipping  Sodbury,  as  witnessed 
about  six  years  ago,  and  as  was 
probably  witnessed  on  September 
25  th  last,  the  main  street  was  lined 
on  both  sides  by  men  and  women 
waiting  to  be  hired.  They  were 
looked  over  by  those  who  wanted 
servants,  just  as  if  they  were  slaves 
or  beasts  of  burden.  The  young 
women  were  often  subjected  to 
rudeness,  if  not  worse,  to  which  no 
modest  maiden  ought  to  be  exposed. 
The  evening  was  signalised  by  a 
perfect  saturnalia,  and  many  a  girl 
dated  her  ruin  from  Sodbury  mop. 
These  things  tend  greatly  to  de- 
stroy all  sense  of  self-respect  in  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  a  civilised  and 
Christian  land.    In  place  of  this, 


•  In  the  Bristol  Tim^s  of  last  September  26th,  the  following  paragraph  appeared : 
*  Chipping  Sodbury  mop  or  statute  fair  took  place  yesterday,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance.  In  the  hinng.  both  of  male  and  female  servants,  a  good  deal  of  business 
was  done,  and  wages  ndea  high.'  ^  GoOQ 
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let  a  good  system  of  registration  be 
adopted  in  every  county.  K  the 
result  of  such  a  system  were  from 
time  to  time  made  public  all  over 
the  country,  not  only  would  mops, 
with  all  their  degrading  accompa- 
niments, die  a  natural  and  most 
deserved  death,  but  demand  and 
supply  would  find  each  other  much 
more  easily  than  they  now  do,  and 
there  would  be  in  consequence  less 
inequality  of  wages  in  different 
counties  for  the  same  amount  and 
quality  of  work.  Why  does  not 
some  one  of  the  London  daily  penny 
papers  take  this  matter  up,  and  in- 
crease its  circulation  by  becoming 
the  medium  of  communication  all 
over  England  on  the  subject  of 
agricultural  labourers' wages?  Why 
do  not  the  agricultural  labourers 
themselves  set  up  a  registration 
office  and  agent  P 

As  regards,  however,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
there  is  nothing  which  has  had  such 
a  prejudicial  effect  as  the  poor  law. 
As  at  present  administeredthis  law  is 
a  curse  and  disgrace  to  the  country. 
While  on  the  one  hand  it  weighs 
down  the  farmer  heavily,  on  the 
other  it  pauperises  the  labourer. 
If  there  had  been  no  poor  law  at 
all  in  this  country,  there  would  have 
been  much  less  poverty  and  much 
more  independence  among  agricul- 
tui*al  labourers.  Wages  would  have 
been  higher,  so  as  to  allow  of  saving 
or  insurance  against  sickness  and 
old  age,  and  there  being  no  other 
alternative,  habits  of  foresight  would 
have  prevailed,  while  early  impro- 
vident marriages  and  intemperate 
habits  would  hiskve  received  a  salu- 
tary check.  At  the  same  time  cases 
of  real  and  unavoidable  distress 
would  have  been  cheerfully  and  ge- 
nerously relieved  by  wealthy  neigh- 
bours and  considerate  employers. 
Happy  will  it  be  for  the  agricultural 
labourer  if  the  poor  law  be  alto- 
gether abolished,  or  at  least  admi- 
nistered by  a  central  instead  of  a 
local  board.     In  rural  districts  the 


poor  law  is  chiefly  administered 
by  farmers,  than  whom  it  is  scaroelj 
possible  to  conceive  any  persons  less 
qualified  by  education  or  habit  for 
i^e  discharge  of  such  a  duty.  The 
relieving  officers  and  masters  and 
matrons  of  unions  are  too  fre- 
quently elected,  not  on  account  of 
&eir  fitness,  but  because  thej  are 
the  favourite  of  this  or  that  party  in 
the  district.  And  those  with  whom 
it  rests  to  decide  on  the  amount  of 
relief  to  be  allowed  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,  and  whether  it  is  to  be 
given  out  of  doors,  or  within  ik 
four  dreary  walls  of  the  union,  are 
the  very  men  who  have  all  their 
life  long  oppressed  the  applicant^ 
crippled  him  up  with  hard  work  and 
low  wages,  lessened  his  self-resped 
by  abusive  language,'reduced  him  in 
short  to  the  degituled  position  of  a 
pauper,  and  are  now  ready  enough 
and  in  a  position,  at  his  expense, 
to  save  their  own  pockets.  The 
clergy,  who  kn6w  more  about  the 
poor  than  any  one  else,  and  have 
not  like  reason  for  being  more 
partial  to  one  family  than  another, 
though  ez-officio  guardians  of  the 
poor,  are  virtually  excluded.  The 
tendency  of  the  poor  law  is  io 
crush  every  feeling  of  independence 
in  the  mind  of  the  labourer,  cheek 
the  flow  of  generosity  on;  the  part  of 
the  wealthy,  shut  up  the  h^rt  of 
the  employer  from  doing  the  dirfy 
of  a  kind  master  to  a  servant  in  dis- 
tress, and  thus  to  loosen  the  bond 
by  which  the  various  classes  onght 
to  be  harmoniously  and  happily 
united.  '  The  parish  must  support 
me  if  I  fall  sick  and  when  I  am  old,.' 
says  the  labourer,  and  marries  mnch 
earlier  than  his  employer  would 
venture  to  do,  refuses  to  leave  his 
native  village  or  county  to  better 
himself,  perhaps  idles  and  drinks. 
*  You  must  go  to  the  Board,'  saYS 
the  farmer  to  the  labourer  when  ne 
is  sick  or  past  work,  *  for  I  pay  a 
he&vj  poor-rate  and  cannot  afford 
to  give.'  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  poor-law,  however  well  admi' 
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nistered,  could  fail  to  pauperise  the 
peasantry.  But  at  any  rate  it  cer- 
tainly requires  for  its  administra- 
tion a  much  more  enlightened,  im- 
partial, and  unprejudiced  set  of  men 
than  farmers  usually  are.  But 
no  local  board,  however  careftilly 
formed,  can  in  such  a  case  be  com- 
pared with  a  system  more  centra- 
lised and  firee  from  local  prejudices. 
Landowners  then,  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  their  responsibilities,  far- 
mers wanting  in  intelligence  and 
in  a  proper  appreciation  of  their 
own  real  interests,  land  badly  cul- 
tivated, neglected  education,  part 
payment  of  wages  in  beer  and  cider, 
insufficient  house  accommodation, 
mops  and  hiring8,*and  above  all  a 
poor  law  bad  in  principle,  and 
made  still  more  damaging  in  its 
effects  by  maladministration,  must 
to  a  certain  extent,  all  more  or  less, 
be  considered  as  exercising  a  de- 
pressing influence  on  the  character 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  by 
keeping  him  down  in  his  present 
dependent  position.  Wherever  this 
influence  is  most  in  the  ascendant, 
as  for  instance  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, there  both  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  himself 
and  family,  are  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
All  this  was  and  is  plain  enough. 
Nothing  can  be  more  sure  than 
that,  in  proportion  as  improvement 
in  all  or  any  of  the  above  particulars 
should  be  made,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion would  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  be  improved. 
It  was  equally  clear,  however,  that 
such  sort  of  improvement  would 
take  time,  and  that  in  order  to  its 
being  even  begun  some  sort  of 
impulse  must  be  given.  The 
stagnant  waters  must  be  stirred, 
and  those  who  were  fost  asleep 
must  be  awakened.  Meanwhile  la- 
bourers in  ihe  west  of  England 
had  only  seven  or  eight  shillings  a 
week  to  keep  their  families  on,  and 
no  one  could  tell  them  how  to  do  it. 
So,  though  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  nothing  short  of  improvement 


in  the  above  particulars  would  per- 
manently raise  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  labourer,  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  equally  sure  that  all 
things  must  have  a  beginning,  and 
that  water  which  had  been  stagnant 
so  long  would  never  move  unless 
some  one  gave  it  a  good  stir  and 
made  an  outlet ;  having,  moreover, 
frequently  but  in  vain  tried  private 
remonstrance,  and  feeling  that  sur- 
rounded as  I  was  with  half-starved 
labourers,  and  being  in  a  position 
to  help  them,  it  was  my  du^  to  do 
so,  I  determined,  after  much  deli- 
beration, to  make  a  move,  even 
though  it  might  turn  out  a  forlorn 
hope. 

An  opportunity  offered  in  con- 
nection with  the  cattle  plague  pest 
in  the  spring  of  1 866.  On  i£at  occa- 
sion I  preached  from  Exodus  ix.  3 — 
'Behold  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  thy  cattle.'  It  was  suggested 
in  the  sermon  that  the  visitation  of 
the  cattle  plague  might  possibly 
have  been  sent  in  order,  by  the  sight 
of  their  favourite  cattle  mysteriously 
and  hopelessly  dyine  before  their 
eyes,  to  wean  people  irom  the  sin  of 
neglecting  their  labourers  while 
they  housed,  fed,  and  fattened  their 
cattle  to  excess.  It  was  a  plea  for 
at  least  as  much  care  and  attention 
for  the  human  servant,  as  for  the 
brute.  This  sermon  raised  a  violent 
storm.  What  right,  asked  some  of 
the  farmers,  had  the  parson  to 
preach  about  masters  and  servants  ? 
Let  him  mind  his  own  business,  and 
they  would  mind  theirs.  The  Devon 
cattle  had  not  been  touched  by  the 
plague,  and  that  was  a  proof  that 
Gk)d  found  no  fault  with  the  Devon 
farmers.  Then  followed  anonymous 
letters  in  a  scurrilous  local  paper. 
Falsehoods  of  every  sort  respecting 
the  .amount  of  wages  paid  to  the 
labourer,  the  additional  privileges 
enjoyed  by  him,  his  food,  clothing, 
and  condition  generally,  were  freely 
circulated.  At  the  tithe  dinner  the 
intention  was  that,  on  the  vicar's 
health  being  given,  the  glasses  in- 
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stead  of  being    £Jle<l    sbonld    be 
turned  down, — which  was  fimstrated 
however   by  the  vicar,   who  had 
been  apprised  of  the  intention,  leav- 
ing the  room  before  his  health  was 
proposed  at  all.     Every  effort  was 
made  to  smother  the  truth  and  stop 
the  months  of  those  who  were  tell- 
ing it.     It  then  become  necessary 
to  make  the  truth  publicly  known. 
A  letter  from  the  author  appeared 
in  the   Times,     This,   which  con- 
tained a  plain  statement    of   the 
labourer's  wages  and  condition  in 
parts  of  Norfli  Devon  and  other 
counties,    and    challenged   contra- 
diction— a  challenge    which    was 
never  accepted — attracted  much  at- 
tention.    The  post-bag  was  filled 
every    morning     with     provincial 
papers  containing  letters  and  com- 
ments, and,  what  was  much  more 
to  the  purpose,  letters   containing 
offers  from  gentry  and  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  England  and,  strange  to 
say,  fr*om  Ireland  also,  of  places 
with  good  wages  and  comfortable 
homes,  cheques  from  some  for  the 
whole  expense   of  removal,   offers 
from  others  of  the  removsd  being 
paid  partly  by  gift  and  partly  by 
loan,  to  be  gradually  repaid  out  of 
wages,   and  sums   of  money    also 
placed  entirely  at  the  author's  dis- 
posal, and  wluch,  till  they  were  ex- 
hausted, were  devoted  to  the  part- 
payment  of  expenses  of  removal  in 
cases  in  which  no  offer  was  made 
to  pay  them.     Now  began  the  tug 
of  war.     First  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  via  inertice  on  the  part  of 
the  labourers  themselves  to  be  over- 
come,  of  home-sickness,  fear  of  a 
long  journey  for  wife  and  children 
by  rail,  uncertainty  as  to  how  they 
might  like  a  new  place  and  new 
habits,  a  general  disinclination  in 
short  to  move.     So  strong  was  this 
feeling,  that,  in  several  instances, 
when   all  arrangements  had  with 
infinite    trouble    been    made,    the 
route  by  rail  settled,  and  the  joum^ 
money  received,   the  heart  failed, 
and  actually  from  lack  of  nerve  to 
make  a  start  to  I2«.,  14^.,  or  163,  a 


week  with  a  comfortable  house  into 
the   bargain,    the    poor    depressed 
serf    begged    off   his     agreement, 
returned  the  journey -money   and 
clung  to  his  Ss,  a  week  and   Ids' 
wretched  hoveL   Then  next,  when 
the    labourers    were    willing,   the 
farmers    put    every    possible    ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  removal,  one  of 
the  most  unfair  and  perplexing  of 
which  was  the  refrusal  to  give  any 
sort  of  character.     To  overcome  all 
these  and  many  other  obstacles  re- 
quired no  little  amount  of  courage, 
patience,    and    perseverance,     and 
occupied,  together  with  the  corre- 
spondence entailed,  a  large  lunonnt 
of  time  and  attention.  In  due  course 
of  time  however  all  obstacles  were 
overcome,  and,  as  above  described, 
more  than  one  himdred  labourers, 
some   married  and  with  f«Tnilie«, 
others    single,    were  removed    to 
various  parts  of  England,  at  wages 
ranging  from  izs,  to  20s.  a  wreek 
with  house  and  garden  rent  free. 
Of  these  some  few  have  been  dis- 
charged for  misconduct,  of  whom 
only  two  or  three  have  returned  to 
Devonshire,  others  have  found  still 
better  places  for  themselves,    but 
the  greater  part  are  still  in   the 
places  to  which  they  were  first  re- 
moved,  and  are    doing  well  and 
have  no  wish  to  return.     Thus  tiie 
stagnant  water  has    been  stirred. 
An  outlet  has  been  made  for  it.     It 
has  begun  to  flow,  and  is  graduidly 
finding  its  level.      Labourers   aie 
still  on  the  move,  and  others  mil 
follow.     Those  who  have  removed 
are  sending  for  their  friends.      For 
those  who  remain  wages  have  been 
raised  a  shilling  a  week,  and  will 
rise  still  higher,  and  the  treatment 
is  generally  better.     Through   ihe 
instrumentality  of  the  metropolitan 
and  provincial  press  public  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  aad 
the  claims  of  the  agricultural  la« 
bourer  are  not  Hkely  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten or  his  condition  to  remain 
long  unimproved.     It  is  all  veicy 
well  to  say  that  wages  are  a  matter 
of  demand  and  supply  that  they 
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will  find  their  own  level,  and  cannot 
be  forced.  This  is  quite  true.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that,  in  order  to  this 
level  being  really  found,  the  demand 
must  be  made  known  in  the  places 
where  the  supply  exists,  and  facili- 
ties for  the  supply  meeting  the 
demand  must  be  given. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  this  novel  migration  was  not  ef- 
fected without  bringing  down  a  large 
amount  of  indignation  upon  i£e 
mover  of  it.  The  extent  to  which 
this  has  been  the  case  is  a  fair  in- 
dex of  the  determination  of  the 
employers  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
improve  the  condition  or  raise  the 
wages  of  the  labourer.  The  united 
action  by  which  these  parties  have 
given  effect  to  their  views  is  a  fair 
plea  for  union  among  agricultural 
labourers,  as  well  as  a  proof  that 
without  union  they  are  never  likely 
to  make  men  of  themselves.  The 
parish  vestry,  composed  exclusively 
of  farmers,  and  almost  exclusively 
of  churchmen,  refused  a  church-rate. 
The  churchwarden  specially  selected 
by  the  farmers  as  their  representa- 
tive, in  open  vestry  and  before  an 
applauding  audience,  told  the  author 
of  the  movement  to  his  face,  that 
he  was  not  fit  to  carry  offal  to  a 
bear,  a  scene  which  ha!s  been  im- 
mortalised by  Twnch,  Next  fol- 
lowed a  clfi^  to  appoint  both 
churchwardens,  which  has  issued  in 
a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  instituted  on  the  most 
Mvolous  grounds,  and  forced  upon 
the  vicar .  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  his  successors.  In  every 
point  raised,  judgment  has  been  so 
fiEur  given  against  the  promoters, 
who  have  been  saddled  with  heavy 
coats,  such  as  it  is  hoped  may 
proire  a  salutary  lesson  to  them. 
One  &rmer,  who  had  been  brought 
to  his  ^confession  that  a  good  deal 
of  what  he  had  stated  in  the  local 
papers  was  false,  absolutely  justified 
himself  by  saying,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  arrest  such  a  movement 
except  by  telling  lies.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  some  of  the  opposing 


farmers  to  get  up  a  brawl  in  church 
in  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  the  charity  bread.  They  were 
disappointed  in  their  plans,  how- 
ever, by  the  police,  whose  presence 
in  church  was  made  a  subject  of 
complaint  at  the  Exeter  Quarter 
Sessions  by  some  of  the  opposing 
squires.  The  complaint,  however, 
was  summarily  dismissed,  and  those 
who  made  it  entirely  failed  in  their 
attempt  thus  to  throw  their  in- 
fluence into  the  scale  against  an 
advance  of  wages.  Others  of  the 
farmers,  though  churchmen  by  pro- 
fession, have  ceased  to  attend  church 
altogether.  They  went  to  the 
meeting-house,  till  the  Wesleyan 
minister,  a  Christian  and  fkithiul 
man,  plainly  told  them  that  they 
had  no  business  there.  Since  that 
time  it  is  supposed  that  they  have 
generally  spent  their  Sundays  at 
home,  and  are  not  likely  to  enter 
the  parish  church  again,  as  long  as 
an  sdvocate  for  bett^  times  for  the 
labourer  occupies  the  pulpit.  There 
are  no  greetings  in  the  road  for 
such  an  atrocious  character  as  this, 
nor  even  for  the  ladies  of  his  family. 
It  is  more  than  doubtM  whether  a 
good  number  of  the  neighbouring 
squires  and  formers  who  have  a 
partialiiy  for  fioxes  and  pheasants,, 
and  quiet  times  and  things  as  they 
have  always  been  and  are,  and  who,, 
having  never  been  reduced  to  tho 
experiment  of  living  on  eight 
shillings  a  week,  cannot  conceive 
that  Hodge  who  is  trying  to  do  this 
has  any  real  ground  of  complaint, 
would  not  be  thankM  to  be  rid  oT 
such  a  mover  of  sedition.  At  & 
ploughing  match  dinner  in  the  vil- 
lage at  which  a  large  number  of 
the  opposing  farmers  were  assem- 
bled, a  squire,  who  had  already 
signalised  himself  in  the  local  papers 
by  some  letters  on  the  subject  as 
conspicuous  for  want  of  grammar 
as  for  want  of  sense,  was  brought 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  county 
and  put  in  the  chair.  There  was 
no  measure  to  the  abuse  he  uttered 
or    the    false    representations    he 
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made  about  the  vicar  in  bis  own 
parisb,  and  within  a  few  bnndred 
yards  of  bis  bouse.     It  was  said 
tbat  tbis  was  intended  as  a  Tory 
trap  to  catcb  the  farmers  for  elec- 
tioneering pnrposes.     If  so,  as  far 
at  least  as  the  person  who  made  it 
is  concerned,  the  attempt  has  sig- 
nally failed,  since  in  the  addresses 
firom  candidates  for  the  varions  di- 
visions of  the  county  the   name  of 
this  wonderftil  squire  and  would-be 
M.P.  is  nowhere.    It  was  threatened 
that  the  church  should  be  empty, 
no  bells  rung,  no  organ  played,  no 
psalms  sung,  no  schools  maintained, 
that  an  attempt  to  raise  wages  in 
short  should  bring  the  whole  paro- 
chial system  to  a  dead  lock,  and 
even  consign  the  vicar  to  an  un- 
timely grave.    It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  none  of   these  threats   have 
been  realised.     The  church  is  as 
well  attended  as  ever,  the  bells  ring 
merrily,  the  organ  and  the  voices 
of  a  large  congregation,  led  by  an 
excellent  unpaid   choir,   pour  out 
God's  praises    loudly  and  harmo- 
niously every  Sunday.    The  Sunday 
school  was  never  before  so  large,  nor 
the  day  schools,  which  are  open  to 
all  denominations,  ever  better  filled 
or  higher  in  the   Report  of   the 
Committee  of  Council.     And  worst 
of  all,  so  at  least  say  the  advocates 
of    low   wages,  the  vicar  is  still 
living  and  up  to  any  amount  of 
mischief.     Seriously  speaking,  this 
most  violent  and  unscrupulous  op- 
position hafi  only  helped  the  cause 
it  was  intended  to  destroy.     Some 
persons  maybe  intimidated  by  such 
threats  and  deterred  by  such  sort 
of  daily  petty  persecution  from  a 
dischai^  of  duty.     In  the  present 
case  these  things  have  had  no  such 
effect.     Mention  of  them  has  only 
been  made  here,  in  order  to  show 
that    no    effort    at    improvement, 


especially  when  the  pocket  is  con- 
cerned, can  be  made  without  oppo- 
sition, and  that  in  the  matter  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the 
agricultimd  labourer  the  opposition 
is  very  determined,  and  caUs  for  a 
corresponding  amount  of  energy  in 
those  who  would  overcome  it.  No 
opposition  however,  well  organised 
though  it  be,  can  for  any  length  of 
time  avail  to  resist  the  dissemina- 
tion of  truth  and  the  correction  of 
abuse.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record, 
that  there  are  many  farmers  who, 
so  far  from  opposing  this  movem^it, 
are  fully  aware,  that  it  is  as  much 
for  their  advantage  as  for  that  of 
the  labourers.  The  opposition  is 
confined  to  a  party,  but  a  strong 
and  united  party. 

It  is  this  fact,  that  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer are  so  closely  united,  ^whidi 
makes  it  very  doubtful  whether  the 
labourers  will  ever  be  able  to  h^ 
themselves  to  rise  from  their  present 
most  dependent  condition  to  that  in- 
dependence which  is  what  tbeyreallj 
need,  and  so  obtain  for  themselves 
improvement  in  those  various  jmt- 
ticulars  which,  as  above  suggested, 
have  larg^y  contributed  to  thear 
present  depressed  condition,  except 
they  themselves  also  are  united. 
The  farmers  are  too  strong  for 
them  single-handed,  and  it  is  eves 
doubtful  whether  they  are  not  so 
strong  as  to  be  able  successfully  to 
resist  the  formation  of  labour^^' 
unions.  One  has  already — but  not 
without  great  difficulty  owing  to  the 
intimidation  of  the  men  by  tiie 
feirmers  fmd  their  threats  to  torn 
them  out  of  their  houses  and  gardens 
as  well  as  dismiss  them  from  work 
— been  formed  in  Kent,  of  which 
Maidstone  is  the  centre,  and  there 


'  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  which  the  determination  of  some  of  the  Bumcxs  to 
oppose  this  movement  has  been  more  strongly  shown  than  in  their  continued  absenoe 
from  the  vicar's  tithe  ^ludit  dinners.  When  a  Devon  farmer  who,  after  having  paid  ha 
tithe,  might  have  a  good  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  with  two  glasses 
of  grog,  at  the  vicar's  expense,  returns  home  dinnerless,  or  dines  at  another  inn  at  h» 
own  cost,  his  opposition  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  climax.  o 
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are  already  six  branches.  This  is 
called  the  Kent  A^cultnral  La- 
bonrers*  Protection  Association,  but 
such  is  the  tyranny  and  intimidation 
of  the  farmers  that  its  continuance 
is  doubtful. 

In  Lincobishire  there  is  an  at- 
tempt at  the  present  time  being 
made  to  form  a  socieiy  of  the  same 
description.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  though  not  without  much 
difficulty,  agricultural  labourers' 
unions  of  a  strictly  protective  and 
defensive  character,  mightbe  formed 
with,  at  least  in  some  places,  very 
good  results.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unfair  than  the  sort  of  general  cru- 
sade which  has  been  waged  against 
trades  unions,  simply  because,  out  of 
the  whole  very  large  number  of  these 
most  valuable  institutions,  a  few  at 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  other 
places,  have  undoubtedly  lost  all 
claim  to  character  by  tolerating  the 
most  abominable  crimes.  No  insti- 
tution whatever  could  possibly  es- 
cape condemnation  if  judged  on  such 
partial  and  petty  principles.  Any 
one  who  studies  attentively  and 
without  prejudice  the  rules  and  pro- 
ceedings of  trades  unions  in  general, 
cannot  fail  of  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  with  some  few  deplorable 
•exceptions  they  have  been  the  means 
of  a  large  amoimt  of  good.  They  have 
raised  and  improved  the  character  of 
workmen  by  making  them  more  in- 
dependent. They  have  prevented 
rather  than  encouraged  strikes. 
They  have  made  employers  more 
reasonable,  and  workmen  more 
thrifty  and  temperate,  and  content  to 
be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
and  quali^  of  the  work  done.  In 
his  paper  before  referred  to,  and 
read  last  May  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  expressed 
*  dismay '  at  the  proposal  of  agri- 
cultural labourers'  umons,  and  was 
betrayed  into  the  fallacy  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  object  of  unions  gene- 
rally is  to  cany  out  the  idea  *  that 
the  labourers  of  one  district  are  as 
good  workmen  .as  the  labourers  of 
another,  and  that  for  the  services 


of  each  when  applied  to  the  same 
object  the  same  money  should  be 
paid.'  Mr.  Reade,  M.P.  for  Nor- 
folk, at  the  same  meeting  avowed 
his  conviction,  that  Hhe  main  ob- 
ject of  unions  was  to  do  the  least 
amount  of  work  and  receive  the 
largest  amount  of  pay.'  The  chair- 
man very  quietly  observed,  *  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  Mr.  Beade 
was  not  sufficiently  informed  about 
trades  unions  when  he  made  that 
remark.* 

The  representative  of  the  tenant 
farmers  of  England,  as  Mr.  Beade 
at  the  conference  in  Willis's  Booms 
was  called,  and  who,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  considers  boys  and  girls 
of  the  same  age  to  be  equally  strong 
and  competent  for  field  work,  and 
women's  and  children's  work  in 
the  fields  light  and  the  hours  not 
long,  and  no  risk  to  morality  in- 
volved in  the  way  in  which  the 
work  is  managed,  and  prefers  the 
claims  of  field  work  to  those  of 
education,  is  not  perhaps  very 
likely  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye 
upon  anything  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers independent,  and  conse- 
quently not  so  likely  as  now  to  fall 
in  witii  his  views  about  female 
labour  and  education.  There  is 
however  no  profession,  whether 
church,  law,  medicine,  or  any- 
thing else, — there  is  no  trade  which 
has  not  its  union.  Even  men  of 
science  have  recognised  the  value 
and  the  power  of  union  in  the  British 
Association. 

Employers  as  well  as  ^nployed 
are  united.  Mr.  Beade  no  doubt  is 
himself  a  member  of  some  Chamber 
of  Agriculture.  And  what  are 
these  Chambers  of  Agriculture  but 
g^igantic  unions  of  landowners  and 
tenant  farmers,  in  which  their  own 
claims  and  interests,  but  never  those 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  are  dis- 
cussed ?  Why  are  agricultural  la- 
bourers— instead  of  being  united  as 
in  all  other  professions  and  trades 
both  masters  and  servants,  and  as 
even  in  their  own  business  their 
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own  employers  now  are,  in  ono 
stout  strong  well  twisted  coil — to 
be  condemned  to  struggle  for  ever 
inefiectuallj  as  single  threads,  such 
as  are  easily  broken  and  cast  aside  ? 
Those  who  wish  really  well  to  the 
agricultural  labourer,  have  no 
patience  with  the  'sentimental 
twaddle,'  to  use  Mr.  Beade's  words 
at  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture already  referred  to,  which 
is  talked  by  those  who  are  them- 
selves united,  respecting  the  danger 
of  labourers  being  united.  Only 
let  agricultural  labourers  cease  to 
be  timid  and  afraid,  as  too  many 
now  are ;  let  them  be  up  and 
stirring,  and  pull  well  together,  and 
they  will  soon  make  themselves 
heard.  Such  unions  might  lead  to  tlie 
employment  at  the  common  expense 
of  an  agent,  whose  business  it  would 
be  to  collect  and  circulate  informa- 
tion as  to  places  for  which  labourers 
are  wanted,  and  labourers  who  want 
places.  This  might  lead  also  to  the 
establishment  of  co-operative  &rms 
and  co-operative  village  shops,  both 
of  which  if  well  managed  would  be 
great  boons  to  the  labourer,  and 
assist  him  much  in  his  pursuit  of 
independence.  The  agent  above 
refeired  to,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  colle>cting  and  circulating 
home  ijoformation,  might  also  in- 
form himself  of  and  make  known 
the  rat^  of  wages  and  cost. of  living 
in  the  colonies  and  the  United 
States,  the  comparative  advantages 
of  tho^e  as  places  for  the  emigration 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  the 
price  of  passage.  For  without 
doubt  noi^ng  would  so  surely  tend 
to  improve  the  position  of  the 
9griculttu?al  labourer  remaining  m. 
Englaad,  ^  th^  emigration  of  auiv 
phjia  hands,  while  tiieae  themselves 
in  the  new  country  would  find 
themselves  speedily  raised  to  a, 
condition  of  independency.  Nothing 
but  want  of  information  as  to  the 
where  apd  the  how  to  emigrate^ 
and  such  advice  and  assistance  as 
will  roase  them  from  their  depressed 


dependence  and  almost  desponding 
condition,  stands  between  maaj 
single  and  even  young  married  meo 
now  starving  on  eight  or  nine 
shillings  a  week,  and  plenty  and  in- 
dependence in  countries  easilj 
reached  and  ready  to  give  them  & 
hearty  welcome.  In  all  these  Tarioos 
ways  and  many  others  which  if 
there  were  time  might  be  mention^ 
agricultural  labourers'  unions  miglit 
be  of  essential  practical  service. 
Whereas  nothing  is  more  Hkelj  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  agncol- 
tural  labourer  towards  indepen- 
dence, throw  dust  in  people's  eyes, 
and  divert  attention  froni  prac^cal 
and  practicable  modes  of  proceeding, 
than  the  mixing  up  with  this  ques- 
tion such  wild  visionary  question- 
able schemes,  as  a  redistribution  of 
land  and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
primogeniture.  It  is  not  by  up- 
setting the  basis  on  which  the 
social  system  of  this  countrj  is 
built,  but  rather  by  the  amendment 
of  certain  particulars  in  which  that 
system  has  not  quite  kept  np  widi 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  2^401! 
rate  at  which  all  thin^  are  ad- 
vancing, that  the  reformation  above 
indicated  will  be  efieoted.  When 
theorists  more  imbued  with  abskact 
principles  than  with  the  soond 
resnlts  of  personal  ez^rience,  vrith 
intentions  however  friendly,  whisper 
into  4he  ear  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer, that  he  will  never  be  what 
he  ought  to  be  till  land  is  eqnallj 
divided  amongst  all,  he.  may  w^ 
exclaim,  'Preserve  me  from  my 
friends.'  '  Self-help '  is  the  watch- 
word for  the  agricultural  labourer. 
The  words  of  Miles  Staadish  most 
be  his  notto : 

That's  vfaat  I  alwmjs  say ;  if  you  wieh  a 

thing  to  bo  well  doBe» 
You  nduat  do  it  yourself  you  must  not  leave 

it  to  others ! 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  agncultarftl  labourer 
is  scarcely  in  any  part  of  the 
country  satis&ctory  ;  that  in  the 
western  counties  it  is  simply  dis- 
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graceful.      Inquiry  has  been  made 
into    some  of  the  causes  of   this 
lamentable    state    of   things,    and 
some  remedies  suggested.      There 
is  no  class  of  the  population  of  this 
country  which  has  not  an  interest 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  this  im- 
provement.   The  higher  and  middle 
classes  generally  have  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  all  the 
working  classes,  inasmuch  as  just 
in  proportion  as  the  base   of  the 
pyramid  is  sound,  the  summit  and 
other  portions  are  secure.     Land- 
owners over  and  above  this  general 
interest  have  one  especial  and  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.     Since  it  is  clear 
that  the  best  hope  of  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  lies  in 
the  improvement  of  those  who  work 
upon  it.     The  farmer  also  has  the 
same  special  interest  with  this  in 
addition,  namely,  that  the  more  able 
the    workman    is    the    better    in 
quaUty  and  the  larger  in  amount 
will  be  the  work   done,   and   the 
more  independent,  sober,  temperate, 
industrious  and  thrifty  the  labourer, 
the  less  will  be  the  demand  on  the 
poor  rate  and  union.     Better  wages 
means  less  poor  rate :  and  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  not  wages  but 
rates  which  weigh  down  the  farmer  ? 
All  bread-winners,  whether  in  fac- 
tories, foundries,  or  mines ;  whether 
employed  in  stone,  wood,  brick,  or 
iron,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  a  strong  sympathy  with  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  do  their 
best  to  help  him  to  attain  to  the 
same  independent  position  to  which 
they    have     themselves     attained. 
Scientific  men,  by  the  remarkable 
interest  which  was  taken  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Norwich,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment   of   a    committee    to    make 
inquiry  and  report  to  the  Association 
next  year,  have  at  once  acknow- 
ledged its  importance,  and  placed 
on  record  the  noble  avowal  that 
scientific  acquirements  are  never  of 
greater  value  than  when  they  are 


practically  appHed  to  the  promotion 
of  the  happiness  of  mankind.     The 
clergy  also  have  a  special  interest 
in  this  subject,  and  by  taking  it 
up    boldly   would    much    increase 
their   influence   over  the  working 
classes.     It  is  a  common  proverb, 
that  *  when  poverty  walks  in   at 
the    door,   love    flies    out    of    the 
window.'     Has    not    religion    the 
same  fly-away  tendency  ?     Is  there 
any  minister,  whether  Churchman 
or  Dissenter,  who  has  had  real  per- 
sonal experience  in   such  matters, 
who  will  not  confirm  the  statement, 
that  into  a  crevice  which  is  blocked 
up  by  abject  poverty,   it  is   very 
dif&cult  to  get  in  even  the  thinnest 
edge  of  the  gospel  wedge?     It  is 
almost  in  vain  to  preach  to   bare 
backs  and  empty  bellies,  or  to  dis- 
course of  the  soul  to  those  whoso 
every  energy  is  consumed  in   an 
almost  ineffectual  attempt  to  keep 
the  body  alive.     Whether  therefore 
in    a    religious,   moral,    social,   or 
scientific  aspect,  the  question  of  the 
improvement    of   the    agricultural 
labourer  is  of  great  importance,  and 
one  in  which  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity have  more  or  less  a  great 
interest  and  responsibility.     This  is 
peculiarly  true  at  the  present  time, 
if  the  question  be  viewed  in  a  poli- 
tical aspect.     Who  dare  define  how 
long  it  will  be  after  the  meeting  of 
the    next    Parliament    before    the 
franchise    is    bestowed    upon    the 
agricultural  labourer?     Who  dare 
deny  that  the  franchise  is  his  right 
as  much  as  it  is  the  right  of  the 
mechanic  ?   At  the  same  time,  what 
reformer  however  advanced,  is  there, 
who  does  not  feel  that  the  agricul- 
tural   labourer — 'the    worst    paid 
class  of  the   community,'   as   Mr. 
Bailey  Denton,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Daily  News,   has    lately  described 
him — requires,  as  the  same  gentle- 
man acknowledges,  to  be  much  less 
'  dependent '  before  he  is  worthy  of 
a  tnist  so  liable  to  be  forced  firom 
a  man  by  undue  influence  or  bought 
with  gold  ?  r^  T 
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THE  VAMPIKE'S  TENTH  STORY.» 
OF   THE   MARVELLOUS    DELICACY   OP   THREE   QUEENS. 

THE  Baital  said,  O  king,  in  the  to   the  decisions  of   the  Faiii  be 

Qanr  country,  Yarddhman  by  pleased  to  give  ear.      Whosoever 

name,  there  is  a  city,  and  one  called  takes  the  life  of  another,  his  life  also 

Onnshekhar  was   the  raja  of  that  in  the  future  birth  is  taken :  this 

land.    His  minister  was  one  Abhai-  very  sin  causes  him  again  and  again 

chand,  a  Jain,  by  whose  teachings  to  be  bom  upon  earth  and  to  die. 

the  kmg  also  came  into  the  Jam  And  thus  he  ever  continues  to  be 

faith.  bom  and  to  die.     Hence  for  one 

The  worship    of   Shiva  and  of  who  has  found  entrance  into  this 

Vishnu,  gifts  of  cows,  gifts  of  lands,  world  to  cultivate  religion  is  rigte 

gifts  of  rice  balls,  gaming  and  spirit  and  proper.     Be  pleased  to  behold! 

drinking,  all  these  he  prohibited.  By   love,    by  wrath,    by  pain,  by 

In  the  city  no  man  could  get  leave  to  desire,    and   by    fascination  orer- 

do  them,  and  as  for  bones  into  the  powered,  the  gods  Bramha,  Vishnu, 

Granges  no  man  was   allowed    to  and  Mahadeva  (Shiva)  in  varioos 

throw  them,  and  in  these  matters  ways   upon    the    earth    are  eTcr 

the  minister,  having  taken  orders  becoming    incarnate.      Far  better 

from  the  king,  caused  a  proclama-  than  they  is  the  Cow,  who  is  free 

tion  to  be  made  about  the  city  say-  from  passion,  enmity,  drunkenness, 

ing,  '  Whoever  these  acts  shall  do,  anger,  covetousness,  and  inordinate 

the  raja  having  confiscated,    will  affection,    who  supports  mankiiid, 

punish  him  and  banish  him  from  and  whose  progeny  in  many  irajs 

the  city.'  give  ease  and  solace  to  the  creatnres 

Now  one  day  the  Diwan  *  began  of  the  world.     These  deities  and 

to  say  to  the  raja,  *0  great  kmg,  sages  (munis)  believe  in  the  Cow.' 

*  This  story  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting  in  the  collection.  I  have  translated  k 
literally,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  original.  The  reader  will  remark  in  it  tbi 
source  of  onr  own  nnrseiy  tale  about  the  princess  who  was  so  high  bom  and  delieateiT 
bred,  that  she  could  discover  the  three  peas  laid  beneath  a  straw  mattress  and  £^ 
feather  beds.  The  Hindus,  however,  believe  that  Sybaritism  can  be  carried  so  ftr;  I 
remember  my  pandit  justiMng  the  truth  of  the  stoiy. 

'  A  minister.  The  woro,  as  is  the  case  with  many  in  this  collection,  is  quite  modeis 
Moslem,  and  anachronistic 

'The  cow  is  called  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  is  declared  by  Bramha,  the  fird 
person  of  the  triad,  Vishnu  and  Shiva  being  the  second  and  the  third,  to  be  a  proper 
object  of  worship.  *  If  a  European  speak  to  the  Hindu  about  eating  the  flesh  of  eo^' 
-says  an  old  missionaiy,  •  they  immediately  raise  their  hands  to  their  ears ;  yet  milfanRi- 
carmen,  and  farmers  beat  the  cow  as  unmercifully  as  a  carrier  of  coals  bc^ts  his  sss  is 
England.' 

The  Jains  or  Jainas  (from  ji,  to  conquer ;  as  subduing  the  passions)  are  one  d 
the  atheistical  sects  with  whom  the  Brohmans  have  of  old  carried  on  the  fiercest  religioa*! 
controversies,  ending  in  many  a  sanguinary  fight.  Their  tenets  are  conseqneotiy 
exaggerated  and  ridiculed,  as  in  the  text.  They  believe  that  there  is  no  such  God  w  lis 
common  notions  on  the  subject  point  out,  and  hold  that  the  highest  act  of  nitw 
is  to  abstain  from  iiguring  sentient  creatures.  Man  does  not  possess  an  immoitai 
spirit:  death  is  the  same  to  Bramlia  and  to  a  fly.  Therefore  there  is  noh<*T8nof 
hell  separate  from  present  pleasure  or  pain.  Hindu  Epicureans  !  *  Epicuri  do  gnge 
popd.' 
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'For  snch  reason  to  believe  in 
the  gods  is  not  good.  Upon  this 
earth  be  pleased  to  believe  in  the 
Cow.  It  IS  onr  dnty  to  protect  the 
life  of  every  one,  beginning  from  the 
elephant,  through  ants,  beasts,  and 
birds,  np  to  man.  In  the  world 
righteousness  equal  to  that  there  is 
none.  Those  who  eating  the  flesh 
of  other  creatures  increase  their 
own  flesh  shall  in  the  fulness  of 
time  assuredly  obtain  the  fruition 
of  Narak;'  hence  for  a  man  it  is 
proper  to  attend  to  the  conservation 
of  life.  They  who  understand  not 
the  pain  of  other  creatures,  and 
who  continue  to  slay  and  to  devour 
them,  last  but  few  days  in  the  land 
and  return  to  mundane  existence, 
maimed,  limping,  one-eyed,  blind, 
dwarfed,  hunchbsicked,  and  imper- 
fect in  such  wise.  Just  as  Uiey 
consume  the  bodies  of  beasts  and 
birds,  even  so  they  end  by  spoiling 
their  own  bodies.  From  drinking 
spirits  also  the  great  sin  arises, 
hence  the  consuming  of  spirits  and 
flesh  is  not  advisable.' 

The  minister  having  in  this  man- 
ner explained  to  the  king  the  senti- 
ments of  his  own  mind,  so  brought 
him  over  to  the  Jain  £uth,  iSiat 
whatever  he  said  so  the  king  did. 
Thus  in  Brahmaus,  in  jogis,  in  jan- 
ganis,  in  sevras,  in  sannyasis,^  and 
in  religious  mendicants,  no  man  be- 
lieved, and  according  to  this  creed 
the  rule  was  carried  on. 


Now  one  day,  being  in  the  power 
of  Death,  Eaja  Gunshekhar  died. 
Then  his  son  Dharmadhwaj  sat 
upon  the  carpet  (throne)  and  began 
to  rule.  Presently  he  caused  the 
minister  Abhaichcmd  to  be  seized, 
had  his  head  shaved  all  but  seven 
locks  of  hair,  ordered  his  face  to  be 
blackened,  and  mounting  him  on  an. 
ass,  with  drums  beaten,  had  himi 
led  all  about  the  city,  and  drove* 
him  fr*om  the  kingdom.  From  that 
time  he  carried  on  his  rule  free  fr^m 
all  anxiety. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  season 
of  spring,  the  king  Dharmadhwaj 
taking  his  queens  with  him,  went 
for  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  where 
there  was  a  lar^  tank  with  lotuses 
blooming  withm  it.  The  raja  ad- 
miring its  beauty,  took  off  his 
clothes  and  went  down  to  bathe. 

After  plucking  a  flower  and  com* 
ing  to  the  bank,  he  was  going  to 
give  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
queens,  when  it  shpped  frK)m  his 
fingers,  fell  upon  her  foot,  and 
broke  it  with  the  blow.  Then  the 
raja  being  alarmed,  at  once  came 
out  of  the  tank  and  began  to  apply 
remedies  to  her. 

Hereupon  night  came  on  and 
the  moon  shone  brightly :  the  fall- 
ing of  its  rays  on  Qie  body  of  the 
second  queen  formed  blisters.  And 
suddenly  from  a  distance  the  sound 
of  a  wooden  pestle  came  out  of  a 
householder's  dwelling,  when  the 


'  Narak  is  one  of  the  multitudinoTis  places  of  Hindu  punishment,  said  to  adjoin  the 
residence  of  Ajama.  The  less  illuminated  Jains  believe  in  a  region  of  torment.  The 
illuminati,  however,  have  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  Creator,  for  a  future  state,  and 
for  all  religious  ceremonies.  As  Hindus,  however,  they  believe  in  future  births  of  man- 
kind, somewhat  influenced  by  present  actions.  The  next  birth  in  the  mouth  of  a  Hindu, 
▼e  are  told,  is  the  same  as  to-morrow  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian.  The  metempsychosis- 
is  on  an  extensive  scale :  according  to  some,  a  person  who  loses  human  birth  must  pass 
through  eight  millions  of  successive  incarnations,  fish,  insects,  worms,  birds,  and  beasts, 
before  he  can  reappear  as  a  man. 

'  Jogi,  or  Yogi,  properly  applies  to  followers  of  the  Yoga  or  P4tai\jala  school,  who  by 
ftscetic  practices  acquire  power  over  the  elements.  Vulgarly,  it  is  a  general  term  for- 
mountebink  vagrants,  worshippers  of  Shiva.  The  Janeanis  adore  the  same  deity,  and 
<!&ny  about  a  Linga.  The  ^vraa  are  Jain  beggars,  who  regard  their  chiefs  as  superior 
to  the  gods  of  other  sects.  The  &innyasis  are  mendicant  followers  of  Shiva ;  they  never 
touch  metals  or  fire,  and,  in  reh'gions  parlance,  they  take  up  the  staff.  They  are 
opposed  to  the  Vairagis,  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  who  contend  as  stronglv  against  th» 
worshippers  of  gods  who  receive  bloody  offerings,  as  a  Christian  coma  do  against 
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third   queen  fainted  awaj  with  a 
severe  pain  in  the  head. 

Having  spoken  thus  much  the 
Baital  said,  '  O  my  king !  of  these 
three  which  is  the  most  delicate  ? ' 
The  raja  answered,  *  She  indeed  is 
the  most  delicate  who  f&inted  in 
consequence  of  the  headache.'  The 
Baital  hearing  this  speech  went  and 
hung  himself  from  the  very  same 
tree,  and  the  raja  having  gone  there 
and  taken  him  down  and  fastened 
him  in  the  bundle  and  placed  him 
on  his  shoulder,  carried  him  away. 


THE  VAMPIRFS  ELEVENTH  STOKY. 
WHICH  PUZZLES  RAJA  VIKBAH. 

There  is  a  queer  time  coming, 
O  Raja  Vikram! — a  queer  time 
coming  (said  the  Vampire),  a  queer 
time  coming.  Elderly  people  like 
you  talk  abundantly  about  the  good 
old  days  that  were,  and  about  the 
degeneracy  of  the  days  that  are.  I 
wonder  what  you  would  say  if  you 
could  but  look  forward  a  few  hun- 
dred years. 

Brahmans  shall  disgrace  them- 
selves by  becoming  soldiers,  and 
being  killed,  and  Serviles  (Shudras) 
shall  dishonour  themselves  by  wear- 
ing the  thread  of  the  twice-born, 
and  by  refusing  to  be  slaves ;  in 
fact,  society  shall  be  all  *  mouth  ' 
and  mixed  castes.  >  The  courts  of 
justice  shall  be  disused ;  the  great 
works  of  peace  shall  no  longer  be 
undertaken ;  wars  shall  last  six 
weeks,  and  their  countries  shall  be 
clean  forgotten ;  the  useftil  arts  and 
great  sciences  shall  die  starved; 
there  shall  bo  no  G«ms  of  Science  ; 
there  shall  be  a  hospital  for  desti- 
tute kings,  those,  at  least,  who  do 
not  lose  their  heads,  and  no  Vi- 
krama 


A  severe  shaking  stayed  for  a 
moment  the  Vampire's  tongue. 

He  presently  resumed.  Briefly, 
building  tanks ;  feeding  Brahmans ; 
lying  when  one  ought  to  lie  ;  sui- 
cide ;  the  burning  of  widows,  and 
the  burying  of  live  children,  shall 
become  utterly  unfashionable. 

The  consequence  of  this  singular 
degeneracy,  O  mighty  Vikram,  will 
be  that  strangers  shall  dwell  be- 
neath the  roof  tree  in  BharatKhanda 
(India),  and  impure  barbarians  shall 
call  the  land  their  own.  They  come 
from  a  wonderful  country,  and  I  un 
most  surprised  that  they  bear  it. 
The  sky  which  ought  to  be  gold  and 
blue  is  there  grey,  a  kind  of  dark- 
white;  the  sun  looks  deadly  pale, 
and  the  moon  as  if  he  were  dead.* 
The  sea  glistens  when  it  is  not  dirty 
green  with  yellowish  foam,  Mid  as 
you  approach  the  shore,  tall  ghastly 
cliffs,  like  the  skeletons  of  giants, 
stand  up  to  receive  or  ready  to  repeL 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  sun's 
Dakhshanayan  (southern  declina- 
tion) the  country  is  covered  with  a 
sort  of  cold  white  stuff  which  dazzles 
the  eyes ;  and  at  such  times  the  air 
is  obscured  with  what  appears  to  be 
a  shower  of  white  feathers  or  flocks 
of  cotton.  At  other  seasons  there 
is  a  pale  glare  produced  by  the  mist 
clouds  which  spread  themselves  over 
the  lower  firmament,  and  even  the 
faces  of  the  people  are  white.  The 
men  are  white  when  not  painted 
blue,  the  women  are  whiter,  and  the 
children  are  whitest :  these  indeed 
often  have  white  hair. 

*  Truly, '  exclaimed  Dharma  Dh  waj, 
*  says  die  proverb,  "  Whoso  seeth 
the  world  telleth  many  a  lie."  ' 

At  present  (resumed  the  Vampire, 
not  heeding  the  interruption),  they 
run  about  naked  in  the  woods,  be- 
ing merely  Hindu  outcastes.     Pre- 


'  The  Brahman,  op  priest,  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  Bramha,  the 
creating  person  of  the  Triad ;  the  Khshatriyas  (soldiers)  from  his  arms  ;  the  Vaishjms 
(enterers  into  business)  from  his  thighs;  and  the  Shudras,  *who  take  refuge  in  the 
Brahmans,'  from  his  feet.  Only  high  caste  men  should  assume  the  thread  at  the  age  of 
puberty. 

*  Soma,  the  moon,  I  have  said,  is  masculine  in  India.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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sently  they  will  change — the  won- 
derful white  Pariahs  !  They  will 
eat  all  food  indifferently,  domestic 
fowls,  onions,  hogs  fed  in  the  street, 
donkeys,  horses,  hares,  and  (most 
horrible !)  the  flesh  of  the  sacred 
cow.  They  will  drink  what  resembles 
colocynth  gonrd,  mixed  with  water, 
producing  a  curious  frothy  liquid, 
and  a  fiery  stuff  which  bums  the 
mouth,  for  their  milk  will  be  mostly 
chalk  and  pulp  of  brains  ;  they  will 
ignore  the  sweet  juices  of  fruits  and 
sugar-cane,  and  as  for  the  pure 
element  they  will  drink  it,  but  only 
as  medicine.  They  will  shave  their 
beards  instead  of  their  heads,  and 
stand  upright  when  they  should  sit 
down,  and  squat  upon  a  wooden 
:&ame  instead  of  a  carpet,  and 
appear  in  red  and  black  like  the 
children  of  Yama.^  They  will  never 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  an- 
cestors, leaving  them  after  their 
death  to  fry  in  the  hottest  of  places. 
Yet  will  they  perpetually  quarrel 
and  fight  about  their  faith  ;  for  their 
tempers  are  fierce,  and  they  would 
burst  if  they  could  not  harm  one 
another.  Even  now  the  children, 
who  amuse  themselves  with  making 
puddings  on  the  shore,  that  is  to 
say,  heaping  up  the  sand,  always 
end  their  little  games  with  punch- 
ing, which  means  shutting  the  hand 
and  striking  one  another's  heads, 
and  it  is  soon  found  that  the  children 
are  the  fathers  of  the  men. 

These  wonderful  white  outcastes 
will  often  be  ruled  by  female  chiefs, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  ignoble  habit 
of  prostrating  before  a  woman  who 
has  not  the  power  of  cutting  off  a 
single  head,  may  account  for  their 
unusual  degeneracy  and  unclean- 
ness.  They  will  consider  no  occu- 
pation so  noble  as  hunting,  running 
after  a  jackal ;  they  will  dance  for 
themselves,  holding  on  to  strange 
women,  and  they  will  take  a  pride 
in  playing  upon  instruments,  like 
young  music  girls. 


The  women  of  course,  relying 
upon  the  aid  of  the  female  chief- 
tains, will  soon  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  rules  of  modesty. 
They  will  eat  with  their  husbands 
and  with  other  men,  and  yawn  and 
sit  carelessly  before  them,  showing 
the  backs  of  their  heads.  They  will 
impudently  quote  the  words,  *By 
confinement  at  home,  even  under 
affectionate  and  observant  guar- 
dians, women  are  not  secure,  but 
those  are  really  safe  who  are 
guarded  by  their  own  inclinations  ;* 
as  the  poet  sang — 

Woman  obeys  one  only  word,  her  heart. 

They  will  not  allow  their  husbands 
to  have  more  than  one  wife,  and 
even  the  single  wife  will  not  be  his 
slave  when  he  ne^ds  her  services, 
busying  herself  in  the  collection  of 
wealth,  in  ceremonial  purification, 
and  feminine  duty ;  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  daily  food  and  in  the  super- 
intendence of  household  utensils. 
What  said  Rama  of  Sita  his  wife  ? 
*  If  I  chanced  to  be  angry,  she  bore 
my  impatience  like  the  patient  earth 
without  a  murmur ;  in  the  hour  of 
necessity  she  cherished  me  as  a 
mother  does  her  child ;  in  the  mo- 
ments of  repose  she  was  a  lover  to 
me ;  in  times  of  gladness  she  was  to 
me  as  a  friend.*  And  it  is  said, '  a 
religious  wife  assists  her  husband  in 
his  worship  with  a  spirit  as  devout 
as  his  own.  She  gives  her  whole 
mind  to  make  him  happy  ;  she  is  as 
faithftil  to  him  as  a  shadow  to  the 
body,  and  she  esteems  him  whether 
poor  or  rich,  good  or  bad,  hand- 
some or  deformed.  In  his  absence 
or  his  sickness  she  renounces  every 
gratification ;  at  his  death  she  dies 
with  him,  and  he  enjoys  heaven  as 
the  fruit  of  her  virtuous  deeds. 
Whereas  if  she  be  guilty  of  many 
wicked  actions  and  he  shotdd  die 
first,  he  must  suffer  much  for  the 
demerits  of  his  wife.' 

But  these  women  will  talk  loud, 


Pluto. 
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and  scold  as  the  braying  ass,  and 
make  the  house  a  scene  of  variance, 
like  the  snake  with  the  ichneumon, 
the  owl  with  the  crow,  for  they 
have  no  fear  of  losing  their  noses 
or  parting  with  their  ears.  They 
will,  O  my  mother !  converse  with 
strange  men  and  take  their  hands ; 
they  will  receive  presents  from 
them,  and,  worst  of  all,  they 
will  show  their  white  faces  openly 
without  the  least  sense  of  shame ; 
they  will  ride  publicly  in  chariots 
and  mount  horses,  whose  points 
they  pride  themselves  upon  know- 
ing, and  eat  and  drink  in  crowded 
places — their  husbands  looking  on 
the  while  and  perhaps  even  leading 
them  through  the  streets.  And  she 
will  be  deemed  the  pinnacle  of  the 
pagoda  of  perfection,  that  most  ex- 
cels in  wit  and  shamelessness,  and 
who  can  turn  to  water  the  livers  of 
most  men.  They  will  dance  and  sing 
instead  of  minding  their  children, 
and  when  these  grow  up  they  will 
send  them  out  of  the  house  to  shifb 
for  themselves,  and  care  little  if  they 
never  see  them  again.'  But  the 
greatest  sin  of  all  will  be  this :  when 
widowed  they  will  ever  be  on  the 
look-out  for  a  second  husband,  and 
instances  will  be  known  of  women 
fearlessly  marrying  three,  four,  and 
five  times.*  You  would  think  that 
all  this  license  satisfies  them.  But 
no !  The  more  they  have  the  more 
their  weak  minds  covet.  The  men 
have  admitted  them  to  an  equality, 
they  will  aim  at  an  absolute  supe- 
riority and  claim  respect  and  ho- 
mage ;  they  will  eternally  raise  tem- 
pests about  their  rights,  and  if  any 
one  should  venture  to  chastise  them- 
as  they  deserve,  they  would  call  him 
a  coward  and  run  off  to  the  judge. 

The  men  will,  I  say,  be  as  won- 
derful about  their  women  as  about 


all  other  matters.  The  sage  of 
Bharat  Khanda  guards  the  frafl 
sex  strictly,  knowing  its  frailty, 
and  avoids  teaching  it  to  read  and 
write,  which  it  will  use  for  a  bad 
purpose.  For  women  are  ever  sub- 
ject to  the  god'  with  the  sugar- 
cane bow  and  string  of  bees,  and 
arrows  tipped  with  heating  blos- 
soms, and  to  him  they  wiU  ever 
surrender  mind,  wealth,  and  body 
(man,  dhan,  tan).  When,  by  ex- 
ceeding cunning  all  human  precau- 
tions have  been  made  vain,  the  wise 
man  bows  to  Fate,  and  he  foists, 
or  he  tries  to  forget,  the  pastw 
Whereas  this  race  of  white  Pariahs 
will  purposely  lead  their  women 
into  every  kind  of  temptation,  and, 
when  an  accident  occurs,  they  will 
rage  at  and  accuse  them,  killing 
ten  thousand  with  a  word,  and 
cause  an  uproar,  and  talk  scandal 
and  be  scandalised,  and  go  before 
the  judge  and  make  all  the  evil  as 
public  as  possible.  One  would 
think  they  had  in  every  way  done 
their  duty  to  their  women ! 

And  when  all  this  change  sbidl 
have  come  over  them,  they  will 
feel  restless  and  take  flight,  and 
fall  like  locusts  upon  the  Aryavartta 
(land  of  India).  Starving  in  their 
own  country,  iiiey  will  find  enough 
to  eat  here,  and  to  carry  away  al«x 
They  will  be  mischievous  as  the 
saw  with  which  ornament  makers 
trim  their  shells,  and  cut  ascending 
as  well  as  descending.  To  culti- 
vate their  friendship  will  be  like 
making  a  gaip  in  the  water,  and 
their  partisans  will  ever  fore  worse 
than  ^eir  foes.  They  will  be  self- 
ish as  crows  which,  though  they 
eat  every  kind  of  flesh,  will  not 
permit  other  birds  to  devour  that 
of  the  crow. 

In  the  beginning  they  will  hire 


'  Nothing  astonishes  Hindus  so  much  as  the  apparent  want  of  affection  between  the 
European  parent  and  child. 

'  A  thiid  marriage  is  held  improper  and  baneful  to  a  Hindu  woman.  Hence,  before 
the  nuptials  they  betroth  the  man  to  a  tree,  upon  which  the  evil  expends  itself,  and  tb« 
tree  dies. 

*  Kama,  Cupid.  r^^^^l^ 
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a  shop  near  the  month  of  mother 
Granges,  and  they  will  sell  lead  and 
bullion,  fine    and    coarse  woollen 
cloths,  and   all  the    materials  for 
intoxication.     Then  they  will  bogin 
to  send  for  soldiers  beyond  the  sea, 
and  to  enlist  warriors  in  Zambn- 
dwipa   (India).      They  will  from 
shopkeepers  become  soldiers  :  they 
will    beat    and    be    beaten;    they 
will  win  and  lose  ;  bnt  the  power 
of   their    star    and    the  enchant- 
ments of  their  Queen  Kompani,   a 
daina  or  witch  who  can  draw  the 
blood  out  of  a  man  and  slay  him 
with  a  look,  will  turn  everything 
to  their  good.     Presently  the  noise 
of  their  armies  shall  be  as  the  roar- 
ing of  the  sea ;  the  dazzling  of  their 
arms  shall  blind  the  eyes  like  light- 
ning ;  their  battle-fields  shall  be  as 
the  dissolution  of  the  world ;  and 
the  slaughter-ground  shall  resemble 
a  garden  of  plantain  trees  after  a 
atorm.     At  length  they  shall  spread 
like  the  march  of  a  host  of  ants 
over  the  land.      They  will  swear, 
*  Debar  (3anga!**   that  they  hate 
nothing  so  much  as   being  com- 
pelled .to  destroy  an  army,  to  take 
and  loot  a  city,  or  to  add  a  rich 
fiHp  of  territory  to  their  rule.     And 
yet  they  will  go  on  killing  and  cap- 
turing and  adding  region  to  region, 
till  the  abode  of  snow  (Himalaya) 
confines  them  to    the  north,   the 
Sindhu-haddi  (Indus)  to  the  west, 
and  elsewhere  the  sea.      Even  in 
this,  too,  they  will  demean  them- 
selves as  lords  and  masters,  scarcely 
allowing  poor  Samudradevta*    to 
rule  his  own  waves. 

Baja  Yikram  was  in  a  silent 
mood,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
allowed  such  ill-omened  discourse 
to  pass  uninterrupted.  Then  the 
Baital,    who    in    vain    had    ofben 


paused  to  give  the  royal  carrier  a 
chance  of  asking  him  a  curious 
question,  continued  his  recital  in  a 
dissonant  and  dissatisfied  tone  of 
voice. 

By  my  feet  and  your  head,^  O 
warrior  king !  it  will  fisdr  badly  in 
those  days  for  the  rajahs  of  Hindu- 
sthan,  when  the  red-coated  men  of 
Shaka^  shall  come  amongst  them. 
Listen  to  my  words. 

In  the  Vindhya  Mountain  there 
will  be  a  city  named  Dharmapur, 
whose  king  will  be  called  Mahabul. 
He  will  be  a  mighty  warrior,  well 
skilled  in  the  dhanur-veda  (art  of 
war),*  and  will  always  lead  his 
own  armies  to  the  field.  He  will 
duly  regard  all  the  omens,  such  as 
a  storm  at  the  beginning  of  the 
march,  an  earthquake,  the  imple- 
ments of  war  dropping  from  the 
hands  of  the  soldiery,  screaming 
vultures  passing  over  or  walking 
near  the  army,  the  clouds  and  the 
sun's  rays  waxing  red,  thunder  in 
a  clear  sky,  the  moon  appearing 
small  as  a  star,  the  dropping  of 
blood  firom  the  clouds,  the  faUing 
of  lightning  bolts,  darkness  filling 
the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
a  corpse  or  a  pan  of  water  being 
carried  to  the  right  of  the  army, 
the  sight  of  a  female  beggar  with 
dishevelled  hair,  dressed  in  red  and 
preceding  the  vanguard,  the  starting 
of  the  flesh  over  the  left  ribs  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  weep- 
ing or  turning  back  of  the  horses 
when  urged  forward. 

He  will  encourage  his  men"  to 
single  combats,  and  will  carefully 
train  them  to  gymnastics.  Many 
of  the  wrestlers  and  boxers  will  be 
so  strong  that  they  will  often  beat 
all  the  extremities  of  the  antagonist 
into  his  body,  or  break  his  back,  or 


'  An  oath,  meaning,  *  From  such  a  falsehood  preserve  me,  Ghmges !' 
'  The  Indian  Neptune. 

•  A  highly  insulting  form  of  adjuration. 

*  The  British  Islands,  according  to  Wilford. 

■  Literally  the  science  (veda)  of  the  bow  (dhanush).  This  weapon,  as  ererjthing 
amongst  the  Hindus,  had  a  divine  origin ;  it  was  of  three  kinds,  the  common  bow,  the 
pellet  or  stone  bow,  and  the  crossbow  or  catapult.  d  b  GoOqIc 
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rend  him  into  two  pieces.  He 
will  promise  heaven  U>  those  who 
shall  die  in  the  &ont  of  battle,  and 
he  will  have  thetn  taught  certain 
dreadful  expressions  of  abuse  to  be 
interchanged  with  the  ^nemy  when 
commencing  the  cc^test.  Honours 
will  be  ccmferred  on  those  who 
never  turn  their  backs  in  an  en- 
gagement, who  manifest  a  contempt 
of  death,  who  despise  fia>tigne,  as 
well  as  the  most  formidable  enemies, 
who  shall  b0  found  invincible  in 
every  combat,  and  who  display  a 
courage  which  increases  before 
danger,  like  the  glory  of  the  sun 
advancing  to  his  meridian  splen- 
dour. 

But  King  Mahabul  will  be  at- 
tacked by  fiie  white  Pariahs  who, 
as  usual,  will  employ  against  him 
gold,  fire,  and  steel.  With  gold 
Siey  will  win  over  his  best  men, 
and  persuade  them  openly  to  desert 
when  the  army  is  drawn  otit  for 
battle.  They  will  use  the  terrible 
'  fire  weapon,'  '  large  tod  stnall 
tubes  which  discharge  fiame  and 
smoke,  and  bullets  big  fiA  those 
hurled  by  the  bow  of  BhJu^ta.* 
And  instead  of  using  swords  add 
shields,  they  will  fix  daggers  to  the 
end  of  their  tubes,  and  thrust  with 
them  like  lances. 

Mahabul,  distinguished  by  valour 
and  military  skill,  will  march  out 
of  his  city  to  meet  the  white  fOe, 
In  front  will  be  the  ensigns,  bells, 
cows'-tails,  and  flags,  &e  latter 
painted  with  the  bird  Gkuinra,^  the 
bull  of  Shiva,  the  Banhima  tree, 
the  monkey-god  Hanuman,  the  lidn 
and  the  tiger,  the  fish,  afl  alms- 
dish,  and  seven  palm  trees.  Then 
will  come  the  footmen  armed  with 
fire-tubes,  swords  and  shields, 
spears  and  daggers,  clubs  dnd  iDjud- 


geons.  They  i?ilV  be  &IlDW)ed  by 
.fighting  men  on  horses  aud  oxeii, 
on  camels  and  elephants.  The 
musiciajis,  the  water-carriers,  aod 
lastly  the  stores  on  carriiages,  inH 
bring  up  the  rear. 

The  whxbe  ontcastes  will  come  fo^ 
ward  in  a  long  thin  r^  thread, 
and  vomiting  fire  like  the  Jwala- 
mukhi.^  Kmg  Mahabul  will  re- 
ceive them  wiU^  his  troops  formed 
in  a  circle ;  another  division  will  he 
in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon;  a 
third  like  a  doud,  whilst  others 
shall  represent  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  car- 
riage, a  lily,  a  giant,  and.  a  balL 
But  as  the  elephants  will  all  tam 
round  when  they  feel  the  fire,  and 
trample  upon  their  own  men,  «nd 
as  the  cavalry  defiling  in  finmt  (f 
the  host  will  openly  gallop)  away; 
Mahabul,  being  thns  without  re- 
source, will  ent^  his  palsjuquin,  and 
accompanied  by  his  queen  and  ih^ 
only  daughter,  will  escape  at  nigirt 
time  into  the  forest. 

The  unfortunate  three  will  be  de- 
serted by  their  small  party,' aiid 
live  for  a  time  on  jungle  fiood,  fruits 
a6d  roots  ;  they  will  even  be  (km- 
]^)elled  to  eat  game.  After  sbme 
dats  they  will  come  in'  sight  of  a 
village,  which  Mahabiil  vnll  enter 
to  obtain  victuals.  There  the  wild 
Bhils,  &mous  for  long  ears,  iriH 
cbme  up,  and  surrounding  the  pfftyi 
-♦nil  bid  the  rajah  flirow  down  bis 
arms.  Thereupon  Mahabul,  skilfBl 
in  aiming,  twimging  and  Welding 
the  bow  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  kee^ 
off  the  bolts  of  the  enemy,  will  di»- 
charee  his  bolts  so  rapidly  that  one 
"will  drive  forward  another;  and  tbne 
of  the  barbarians  will  be  able  to 
approadi.  But  he  will  have  &iled 
to  briug  his  quiver  containing  an 
inexhatistible  store  of  arms,  ataSe  of 


^  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  ancient  Hwdlbs  did  c^  did  tot  hna#  the  tis6  of 
gunpowder.  ' 

'  It  is  said  to  have  discharged  balls,  each  6^406  pounds  in  weight. 

'  A  kind  of  Mercury,  a  god  with  the  head  and  wii^  of  a  bi^,  who  iff  the  Vaban  or 
vehicle  of  the  second  person  of  the  Triad,  Vishnu.  » 

The  celebrated  burning  ^)rines  of  Baku,  near  the  Caspian,  ace  so  called.     Tbe» 
are  many  other*  fire  mouths.'  .  r^  1 
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wbich,  pointed  Tnth  diamonds,  shall 
have  the  faculty  of  returning  again 
to  their  case  after  they  have  done 
their  daty.  The  Conflict  will  oon- 
idnne  three  hours  and  many  of  the 
Bhils  will  be  slain :  at  length  a 
shaft  will  cleave  the  king's  skull, 
he  will  &11  dead,  and  one  of  the 
wild  men  will  come  up  and  cut  off 
hiahead. 

When  the  queen  and  the  princess 
shall  haye  seen  that  Mahabul  fell 
dead,  they  will  return  to  the  forest 
weeping  and  beating  their  bosoma 
They  will  thus  escape  the  Bhils, 
and  after  journeying  on  for  four 
miles  at  length  they  will  sit  down 
wearied,  and  reyolve  manj^oughts 
in  their  minds. 

They  are  very  lovely  (continued 
the  Yampire),  as  I  see  them  with 
the  eye  of  clesuvseeing.  What  beau* 
tiful  hair!  it  hongs  down  like  the 
tail  of  the  cow  of  Tartary,  or  like  the 
thatch  of  a  house :  it  is  shining  as 
oil,  dark  as  the  doudfl,  black  as 
blackness  itself.  What  charming 
&ces!  Hkest  to  water-lilies,  wit£ 
eyes  as  the  stones  in  unripe  mangos, 
noses  resembling  the  be«iks  of  par- 
rots, teeth  like  pearls  set  in  corals, 
ears  like  those  of  the  red-throated 
vulture,  and  mouths  like  the  water 
of  life.  What  excelleiHt  farms ! 
breasts  like  boxes  cotntaining  es« 
senoes,  i^e  unopened  fruit  of  plan- 
tains or  a  couple  of  crabs  j  loimi  the 
width  of  a  span,  like  the  middle  of 
the  viol;  legs  like  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant,  and  feet  like  the  yellow 
lotus. 

And  a  fae^ful  place  is  that  jungle, 
a  dense  dark  mass  of  thorny  shrubs, 
and  ropy  creepers,  and  taJA  oanesy 
and  tangled  brake,  and  gigantic 
gnarled  trees,  which  groan  wildly 
in  the  night  wind's  embrace.  But 
a  wilder  horror  urges  the  unhappy 
women  on  $  they  fear  the  polluting 
touches  of  the  Bhils ;  once  more  they 
rise  and  plunge  deeper  into  its 
gloomy  depths. 

The  day  dawns.  The  white  Pa- 
riahs have  done  their  usual  work. 


They  havd  cut  off  the  hands  of  som^, 
the  feet  and  heads  of  others,  whilst 
many  they  have  crtshed  into  shape- 
less masses;  or  Scattered  in  pieces 
upon  the  ground.  The  field  is 
strewed  with  corpses,  the  river  runs 
red,  so  that  the  dogs  and  jackals 
swim  in  blood;  the  birds  of  prey 
sitting  on  the  branches,  drink  blood 
from  the  stream,  and  enjoy  the 
sickening  smell  of  burnt  flesh. 

Such  will  be  the  scenes  acted  in 
the  fkir  land  of  Bharat. 

Perchance,  two  white  outcastes, 
^Either  and  son,  who  with  a  party  of 
men  are  s<k>nring  the  forest  and 
slaying  everything,  fall  upon  the 
path  which  the  women  have  taken 
shortly  before.  Their  attention  is 
attracted  by  footjprints  leading  to- 
wards a  place  foU  of  tigers,  leopards, 
bears,  wolves,  and  wild  dogs.  And 
they  are  utterly  confounded  when, 
after  inspecidon,  they  discover  the 
sex  of  the  wanderers. 

'  How  is  it,'  shall  say  the  father, 
'  ihat  iJM  footprints  of  mortals  are 
seen  in  this  p«^  of  the  forest  ?  * 

The  son  shall  reply,  *  Sir,  these 
are  the  marks  of  women's  feet:  a 
man's  foot  would  not  be  so  small.' 

'  It  is  passing  strange,'  shall  re- 
join the  elder  white  Pariah,  ^bot 
thou  speakest  truth.  Certainly  such 
a  soft  and  delicate  foot  cannot  be* 
long  to  any  one  but  a  woman.' 

*Th^  have  only  just  left  the 
track,'  shall  continue  the  son, '  and 
lode !  this  is  the  step  of  a  married 
woman.  See  how  she  treads  on  the 
inside  of  her  sole,  because  of  the 
bending  of  her  ankles.'  And  the 
younger  white  cmtcaste  shall  point 
to  the  queen's  footprints. 

'Gome,  let  us  search  the  forest 
for  them,'  shall  cry  the  father,  'what 
an  opportunity  of  finding  wives  for- 
tune has.  thrown  in  our  hands.  But 
no  ! .  thou  art  in  error,'  he  shall  con- 
tinue, after  examining  the  track 
pointed  out  by  his  son,  'in  sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  sign  of  a 
matron.  Look  at  the  other,  it  is 
much  longer ;  tiie  toes  have  scarcely 
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toaohed  Hhe  ground,  whereas  the 
marks  of  the  heels  are  deep.  Of  a 
truth  this  must  be  the  married  wo- 
man.' And  the  elder  white  outcaste 
shall  point  to  the  footprints  of  the 
princess. 

*  Then/  shall  reply  the  son,  who 
admires  the  shorter  foot,  '  let  us 
first  seek  them,  and  when  we  find 
them  give  to  me  her  who  has  the 
short  feet,  and  take  the  other  to 
wife  thyself.' 

Having  made  this  agreement  they 
shall  proceed  on  their  way,  and 
presently  they  shall  find  the  wo- 
men lying  on  the  earth,  half  dead 
with  fatigue  and  fear.  Their  legs 
and  feet  are  scratched  and  torn  by 
brambles,  their  ornaments  have 
fallen  off,  and  their  garments  are  in 
strips.  The  two  white  outcastes  find 
little  difficulty,  the  first  surprise 
over,  in  persuading  the  unhappy 
women  to  follow  them  home,  and 
with  great  delight,  conformably  to 
their  arrangement,  each  takes  up 
his  prize  on  his  horse  and  rides  back 
to  the  tents.  The  son  takes  the 
queen,  and  the  fother  the  princess. 

In  due  time  two  marriages  come 
to  pass:  the  father,  according  to 
agreement,  espouses  the  long  foot, 
and  the  son  takes  to  wife  the  short 
foot.  And  after  the  usual  interval, 
the  elder  white  outcaste  who  had 
married  the  daughter  rejoices  at 
the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  the  younger 
white  outcaste  who  had  married  the 
mother  is  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
a  girl. 

Now  then,  by  my  feet  and  your 
head,  O  warrior  king  Yikram, 
answer  me  one  question.  What 
relationship  will  there  be  between 
the  children  of  the  two  white 
Pariahs? 

Yikram's  brow  waxed  black  as  a 
charcoal-burner's,  when  he  again 
heard  the  most  irreverent  oath 
ever  proposed  to  mortal  king.  The 
question  presently  attracted  his  at- 
tention, and  he  turned  over  the 
Baital's  words  in  his  head,  confusing 
the   ties   of  filiality,  brotherhood, 


and  relationship  and  connection  in 
general. 

'  Hem  ! '  said  the  warrior  king, 
at  last  perplexed,  and  remembering, 
in  his  perplexity,  that  he  had  better 
hold  lus  tongue — *  ahem !  ' 

*  I  think  your  majesty  spoke  ?  * 
asked  the  Vampire  in  an  inquisitive 
and  insinuating  tone  of  voice. 

*  Hem  ! '  ejaculated  the  monarch. 
The  Baital  held  his  peace  fi)r  a 

few  minutes,  coughing  once  or  twice 
impatiently.  He  suspected  that  the 
extraordinaiy  nature  of  this  last  tale, 
combined  with  the  use  of  the  future 
tense,  had  given  rise  to  a  taciturnity 
so  unexpected  in  the  warrior  king. 
He  therefore  asked  if  Vikram  the 
Brave  would  not  like  to  hear 
another  littie  anecdote. 

This  time  the  king  did  not  even 
say  '  hem ! '  Having  walked  at  an 
unusually  rapid  pace,  he  distin- 
guished at  a  distance  the  fire 
kindled  by  the  devotee,  and  he 
hurried  towards  it  with  an  effort 
which  left  him  no  breath  wherewith 
to  speak,  even  had  be  been  so  in- 
clined. 

'  Since  your  majesty  is  so  com- 
pletely dumbfoundered  by  it,  perhiq)s 
this  acute  young  prince  may  be  able 
to  answer  my  question?  '  insinuate 
the  Baital,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
anxious  suspense. 

But  Dharma  Dhwaj  answered 
not  a  syllable. 

Conclusion. 

At  Raja  Vikram's  silence  ihe 
Baital  was  greatiy  surprised,  and  he 
praised  the  royal  courage  and  1^30- 
lution  to  the  skies.  Still  he  did 
not  give  up  the  contest  at  once. 

*  AUow  me,  great  king,'  pursued 
the  Demon,  in  a  dry  tone  of  voice, 
*to  wish  you  joy.  After  so  many 
failures  you  have  at  length  succeeded 
in  repressing  your  loquacity.  I  will 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
humility  and  self-restraint  which 
prevented  your  answering  my  last 
question,  or  whether  it  was  mere 
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ignorance  and  inability.  Of  course 
I  snspect  the  latter,  bnt  to  say  the 
tmth  your  condescension  in  at  last 
taking  a  Vampire's  advice,  flatters 
me  so  much,  that  I  mil  not  look 
too  narrowly  into  canse  or  motive.' 
Kaja  Vikram  "winced,  but  main- 
tained a  stubborn  silence,  squeezing 
his  lips  lest  they  should  open  invo- 
luntarily. 

*  Now,  however,  your  majesty  has 
mortified,  we  will  suppose,  a  some- 
what exacting  vanity,  I  also  will 
in  my  turn  forego  the  pleasure 
which  I  had  anticipated  in  seeing 
you  a  corpse  and  in  entering  your 
royal  body  for  a  short  time,  just  to 
know  how  queer  it  must  feel  to  be 
a  king.  And  what  is  more,  I  will 
now  perform  my  original  promise, 
and  thou  shalt  derive  from  me  a 
benefit  which  none  but  myself  can 
bestow.  First,  however,  allow  me  to 
ask  you,  will  you  let  me  have  a  little 
more  air  ? ' 

Dharma  Dhwaj  pulled  his  father's 
sleeve,  but  this  time  Raja  Vikram 
required  no  reminder :  wild  horses 
or  the  executioner's  saw,  beginning 
at  the  shoulder,  would  not  have 
drawn  a  word  from  him  now. 
Observing  his  obstinate  silence,  the 
Baital,  with  an  ominous  smile,  con- 
tinued: 

*  Now  give  ear,  O  warrior  king,  to 
what  I  am  about  to  tell  thee,  and 
bear  in  mind  the  giant's  sayiag,  "  A 
man  is  justified  in  killing  one  who 
hasadesigntokillhim."  The  young 
merchant  Mai  Deo,  who  placed  such 
magnificent  presents  at  your  royal 
feet,  and  Shanta  Shil  the  devotee- 
saint,  who  works  his  spells,  incan- 
tationsi  and  magical  rites  in  a 
cemetery  on  the  banks  of  the  Gk>da- 
veri  river,  are,  as  thou  knowest^  one 
person, — ^the  terrible  Jogi,  whose 
wrath  your  father  aroused  in  his 
folly,  and  whose  revenge  your  blood 
alone  can  satisfy.  With  regard  to 
myself,  the  oilman's  son,  the  same 
Jogi,  fparing  lest  I  might  interfere 
wiSi  his  projects  of  universal  do- 
minion, slew  me  by  the  power  of  his 


penance  and  has  kept  me  suspended, 
a  trap  for  you,  head  downwards  from 
the  siras  tree. 

*  That  Jogi  it  was,  you  now  know, 
who  sent  you  to  fetch  me  back  to 
him  on  your  back.  And  when  you 
cast  me  at  his  feet  he  will  return 
thanks  to  you  and  praise  your 
valour,  perseverance  and  resolution 
to  the  skies.  I  warn  you  to  be- 
ware. He  will  lead  you  to  the 
shrine  of  Durga,  and  when  he  has 
finished  his  adoration  he  will  say  to 
you,  "  O  great  king,  salute  my  deity 
with  the  eight-limbed  reverence." ' 

Here  the  Vampire  whispered  for 
a  time  and  in  a  low  tone,  lest  some 
listening  goblin  might  carry  his 
words  if  spoken  out  loud  to  the 
ears  of  the  devotee  Shanta  ShiL 
At  the  end  of  the  monologue  a 
rustling  sound  was  heard.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Baital,  who  was 
disengaging  himself  from  the  dead 
body  in  the  bundle,  and  the  burden 
became  sensibly  lighter  upon  the 
monarch's  back. 

The  departing  Baital,  however, 
did  not  forget  to  bid  ferewell  to  the 
warrior  king  and  his  son.  He  com- 
plimented 3ie  former  for  the  last 
time,  in  his  own  way,  upon  the  royal 
humiHiy  and  the  prodigious  self- 
mortification  which  he  had  displayed 
— qualities,  he  remarked,  which 
never  failed  to  ensure  the  proprie- 
tor's success  in  all  the  worlds. 

Baja  Vikram  stepped  out  joyftiUy, 
and  soon  reached  the  burning- 
ground.  There  he  found  the  Jogi, 
dressed  in  his  usual  habit,  a  deer- 
skin thrown  over  his  back,  and 
twisted  reeds  instead  of  a  garment 
hanging  round  his  loins.  The  hair 
had  fiftllen  from  his  limbs  and  his 
skin  was  bleached  a  ghastly  white 
by  exposure  to  the  elements.  A 
fire  seemed  to  proceed  from  his 
mouth,  and  the  matted  locks  drop- 
ping from  his  head  to  the  ground 
were  changed  to  the  colour  of  gold 
or  saffron  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
He  had  the  beard  of  a  goat  and  the 
ornaments  of  a  king ;  his  shoulders 
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yferh  hign  and  bis  arms  long,  reach- 
ing to  bis  knees  :  liis  nails  grew  to 
such  a  length  as  to  curl  round  the 
ends  of  his  fingers,  and  his  feet  re- 
^mbled  those  of  a  tiger.  He  was 
drumming  upon  a  skull,  and  in* 
oessiantlj  exclaiming,  *  Ho,  Kali !  bo, 
Dujrga !  ho,  Devi  ! ' 

As  before,  strange  beings  were 
holding  their  carnival  in  the  Jogi*s 
presence.  Monstrous  asuras,  giant 
goblins,  stood  grimly  gt^zing  upon 
the-  scene  with  fixed  eyes  and  mo* 
tionless  features.  Raksbasas  and 
messengers  of  Yama,  fierce  and 
hideous,  assumed  at  pleasure  the 
shapes  of  foul  and  ferocious  beasts. 
Kagas  and  Bhutas,  partly  human 
and  partly  bestial,  disported  them- 
^Ives  in  throngs  about  the  upper 
air,  and  were  dimly  seen  in  the 
£Ednt  light  of  the  dawn.  Mighty 
d»ityas,  bramha-daityas,  and  pretas, 
the  size  of  a  man's  thumb,  or  dried 
up  like  leaves,  and  pisachas  of  ter- 
rible power  guarded  the  place. 
There  were  enormous  goats,  vivified 
hj  the  spirits  of  those  who  had 
i^G^  Brahmans ;  things  with  the 
bodies  of  men  and  the  faces  of 
horses,  camels,  and  monkeys; 
hideous  worms  containing  the  souls 
of  those  priests  who  had  drunk 
Spirituous  liquors;  men  with  one 
leg  and  one  ear,  and  mischievous 
blood«sucking  demons,  who  in  life 
had  stolen  church  property.  There 
were  vultures,  men  mat  had  vio- 
lated the  beds  of  their  spiritual 
fathers,  restless  ghosts  that  had 
loved  low-caste  women,  shiuies  for 
TVhom  funeral  rites  had  not  been 
performed,  and  who  could  not  cross 
the  dread  Yaitarani  stream,^  and 
vital  souls  fresh  from  the  horrors  of 
Tamisra,  or  utter  darkness,  and 
the  Usipatra  Yana,  or  t^e  sword- 
leaved  forest.  Pale  spirits,  Alayas, 
Gumas,  Baitals,  and  Yakshafl,^ 
beings  of  a  base  and  vulgar  order, 


glided  over  the  ground,  amonggt 
corpses  and  skeletons  animated  b^ 
female  fiends,  Dakinies,  YoginiB, 
Hakinis,  and  Shankinis,  whick 
were  dancing  in  frightful  revelry. 
The  air  was  filled  with  supematunl 
sights  and  sounds,  cries  of  owls  uid 
jackals,  cats  and  crows,  dogs,  asses, 
and  vultures,  high  above  which  rose 
the  clashing  of  the  boi^es  with 
which  the  Jogi  sat  drumming  upon 
the  skull  before  him,  and  tending  a 
huge  cauldron  of  oil  whose  smoke 
was  blue  fire.  But  as  he  raised  hit 
long  lank  arm,  silver-whit^  with 
ashes,  the  demons  fled,  and  a  mo* 
mentary  silence  succeeded  to  their 
uproar.  The  tigers  ceased  to  roar 
and  the  elephants  to  scream;  the 
bears  raised  their  snouts  from  Ukaa 
foul  biUDiquets,  and  the  wolves 
dropped  from  their  jaws  the  rem- 
nants of  human  flesh.  And  as  thej 
disappeared,  the  hooting  of  the  owl, 
the  ghastly  *  ha !  ha !  *  of  the  curlew, 
and  the  howhng  of  the  jackal  died 
away  in  the  far  distance,  leaving 
a  silence  still  more  oppressive. 

As  Baja  Yikram  entered  the 
burning-ground,  the  hollow  sennds 
of  solitude  alone  met  his  ear. 
Sadly  wailed  the  wet  autumnal 
blast.  The  tall  gaunt  trees  groaned 
aloud,  and  bowed  and  trembled  like 
slaves  bending  before  their  masters. 
Huge  purple  clouds  and  patches 
and  lines  of  glaring  white  mist 
ooursed  fririously  across  the  blade 
expanse  of  fi]:mament,  discharging 
threads  and  chains  and  lozenges 
and  balls  of  white  and  Uue,  purple 
and  pink  lightning,  foUowed  by  tibe 
deafening  crash  and  roll  of  thunder, 
the  dreadfril  roaring  of  the  m%htj 
wind,  and  the  torrents  of  plashing 
rain.  At  times  was  heard  in  tiie 
distance  the  dull  gurgling  of  the 
swollen  river,  interrupted  by  explo- 
sions, as  slips  of  earth-bank  fell 
headlong  into    the    stream.     Bnt 


*  The  Hindu  Styx. 

2  From  Yakubm  to  eat;  aa  Bakahasas  are  from  Baksha,''  to  preserre.    See  Haid/< 
Manual  of  Buddhism,  ^,  Sj.  ^^  , 
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once  more  the  Jogi  raised  his  arm 
and  all  was  still :  nature  lay  breath- 
less, as  if  awaiting  the  efiect  of  his 
tremendous  spells. 

The  warrior  king  drew  near  the 
terrible  man,  nnstrung  his  bundle 
from  his  back,  untwisted  the  por- 
tion which  he  had  held,  threw  open 
the  cloth,  and  e:q>osed  to  Shanta 
Shil's  glittering  eyes  the  corpse, 
which  had  now  recovered  its  proper 
form — that  of  a  young  child.  See- 
ing it,  the  devotee  was  highly 
pleased,  and  thanked  Yikram  the 
Brave,  extolling  his  courage  and 
daring  above  any  monarch  that  had 
yet  lived.  After  which  he  repeated 
certain  charms  facing  towards  the 
south,  awakened  the  dead  body, 
and  placed  it  in  a  sitting  position. 
He  then  in  its  presence  sacrificed 
to  his  deity  the  YiThite  ^  all  that  he 
had  ready  by  his  side— betel  leaf 
and  flowers,  sandal  wood  and  un- 
broken rice,  fruits,  perfumes,  and 
the  flesh  of  man  untouched  by  steel. 
Lastly,  he  half  filled  his  skull  with 
burning  embers,  blew  upon  them 
till  they  shot  forth  tongues  of  crim- 
son light,  serving  as  a  lamp,  and 
motioning  the  raja  and  his  son  to 
follow  him,  led  the  way  to  a  little 
fane  of  the  Desia^oying  Deity,  erected 
in  a  dark  clump  of  wood,  outside 
and  close  to  the  burning-ground. 

They  passed  through  the  quad- 
rangular outer  court  of  the  temple, 
whose  piazza  was  hung  with  deep 
shade.^  In  silence  they  circum- 
ambulated the  small  central  shrine, 
and  whenever  Shanta  Sbil  di- 
rected, Baja  Yikram  entered  the 
sabha,    or    vestibule,    and    struck 


three  times  upon  the  gong,  which 
gave  forth  a  loud  and  warning 
sound. 

They  then  passed  over  the  thresh- 
old, and  looked  into  the  gloomy 
inner  depths.  There  stood  Sma- 
shana-KaJi,'  the  goddess,  in  her 
most  horrid  form.  She  was  a  naked 
and  very  black  woman,  with  half- 
severed  head,  partly  cut  and  partly 
painted,  resting  on  her  shoulder; 
and  her  tongue  lolled  out  from  her 
wide  yawning  mouth  ;*  her  eyes 
were  red  like  those  of  a  drunkard ; 
and  her  eyebrows  were  of  the  same 
colour :  her  thick  coarse  hair  hung 
like  a  mantle  to  her  heeils.  She 
was  robed  in  an  elephant's  hide, 
dried  and  withered,  confined  at  the 
waist  with  a  belt  composed  of  the 
hands  of  the  giants  whom  she  had 
slain  in  war :  two  dead  bodies 
formed  her  earrings,  and  her  neck- 
lace was  of  bleached  skulls.  Her 
four  arms  supported  a  scimitar,  a 
noose,  a  trident,  and  a  ponderous 
mace.  She  stood  with  one  leg  on 
the  breast  of  her  husband,  Shiva, 
and  she  rested  the  other  on  his 
thigh.  Before  the  idol  lay  the 
utensils  of  worship,  namely,  dishes' 
for  the  ofierings,  lamps,  jugs,  in- 
cense, copper  cups,  oonchs  and 
gongs;  and  all  of  them  smelt  of 
blood. 

As  Baja  Yikram  and  his  son 
stood  gazing  upon  the  hideous, 
spectacle,  the  devotee  stooped  down 
to  place  his  skull-lamp  upon  the 
gpround,  and  drew  from  out  his 
ochre-coloured  cloth  a  sharp  sword' 
which  he  hid  b^iind  his  back. 

*  Prosperity  to  thine  and  thy  son's' 


'  Shiva  is  always  painted  white,  no  one  knows  why.  His  wife  Gkturi  has  also  a 
European  complexion.  Hence  it  is  generally  said  that  the  sect  popularly  called  '  Thu^s/ 
who  were  worshippers  of  these  mimlerons  gods,  spared  Englishmen,  the  latter  being 
supposed  to  have  some  rapport  with  their  deides. 

*  The  Hindu  shrine  is  mostly  a  small  btdlding,  with  two  inner  compartments,  the 
yestibule  and  the  Gktrbagriha,  or  adytum,  in  which  stands  the  image. 

'  Meaning  Kali  of  the  cemetery  (Smashana) ;  another  form  of  Bnrga. 

*  Not  being  able  to  find  victims,  this  pleasant  deity,  to  satisfy  her  thirst  for  the' 
curious  juice,  cut  her  own  throat  that  the  blood  might  spout  up  into  her  mouth.  She 
once  found  herself  dancing  on  her  husband,  and  was  so  shocked  that  in  surprise  she  put 
out  her  tongue  to  a  great  length,  and  remained  motionless.  She  is  often  represented  in 
this  form.  r^  ^^^1^ 
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for  ever  and  ever,  O  mighty  Vi- 
kram!'  exclaimed  Shanta  Shil, 
after  lie  had  muttered  a  prayer 
before  the  image.  *  Verily  thou 
hast  right  royally  redeemed  thy 
pledge,  and  by  the  virtue  of  thy 
presence  all  my  wishes  shall  pre- 
sently be  accomplished.  Behold! 
the  Sun  is  about  to  drive  his  car 
over  the  eastern  hills,  and  our  task 
now  ends.  Do  thou  reyerence  before 
this  my  deity,  worshipping  the 
earth  through  thy  nose,  and  so 
prostrating  thyself  that  thy  eight 
limbs  may  touch  the  ground.^ 
Thus  shall  thy  glory  and  splendour 
be  great;  the  Eight  Powers^  and 
the  Nine  Treasures  shall  be  thine, 
and  prosperity  shall  ever  remain 
under  thy  roof- tree.* 

Baia  Yikram,  hearing  these  words, 
recalled  suddenly  to  mind  all  that 
the  Vampire  had  whispered  to  him. 
He  brought  his  joined  hands  open 
up  to  his  forehead,  caused  his  two 
thumbs  to  touch  his  brow  several 
times,  and  replied  with  the  greatest 
humility, 

'  0  pious  person !  I  am  a  king 
ignorant  of  the  way  to  do  sudi 
obeisance.  Thou  art  a  spiritual 
preceptor :  be  pleased  to  teach  me 
and  I  will  do  even  as  thou  desirest.' 
Then  the  Jogi,  being  a  cunning 
man,  fell  into  Hs  own  net.  As  he 
bent  him  down  to  salute  the 
goddess,  Vikram  drawing  his  sword 
struck  him  upon  the  neck  so  violent 
a  blow,  that  his  head  rolled  from 
his  body  upon  the  ground.  At  the 
same  moment  Dharma  Dhwaj, 
seizing  his  father's  arm,  pulled  him 
out  of  the  way  in  time  to  escape 
being  crushed  by  the  image,  which 
with  the  sound  of  thunder  fell  upon 
the  floor  of  the  temple. 


A  small  thin  voice  in  the  upper 
air  was  heard  to  cry,  '  A  man  is  jus- 
tified in  killing  one  who  has  the 
desire  to  kill  him.'  Then  glad 
shouts  of  triumph  and  victory  were 
heard  in  all  directions.  Th^  pro- 
ceeded from  the  celestial  choristers, 
the  heavenly  dancers,  the  mistresses 
of  the  gods,  and  the  nymphs  of 
Indra's  Paradise,  who  left  their 
beds  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
their  seats  glorious  as  the  meridian 
sun,  their  canals  of  crystal  water, 
their  perftimed  groves,  and  their 
gardens  where  the  wind  ever  blows 
in  softest  breezes,  to  applaud  the 
valour  and  good  fortune  of  the  war- 
rior king. 

At  last  the  brilliant  god,  Indra 
himself,  with  the  thousand  eyes, 
rising  from  the  shade  of  the  Parigat 
tree,  the  fragrance  of  whose  flowers 
fills  the  heavens,  appeared  in  his 
car  drawn  by  yellow  steeds  and 
cleaving  the  thick  vapours  which 
surround  the  earth — whilst  his 
attendants  sounded  the  heavenly 
drums  and  rained  a  shower  o[ 
blossoms  and  perftimes — ^bade  the 
king  Vikramajit  the  Brave  ask  a 
boon. 

The  raja  joined  his  hands  and  re- 
spectfdlly  replied,  '  O  mighty  ruler 
of  the  lower  firmament,  let  this  my 
history  become  famous  throughout 
the  world !  * 

*  It  is  well,*  rejoined  the  god ; '  as 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure, 
and  the  sky  looks  down  upon  the 
ground,  so  long  shall  this  thy  ad- 
venture be  remembered  over  aJl  the 
earth.  Meanwhile  rule  thou  man- 
kind.* 

Thus  saying  Indra  retired  to  the 
dehcious  Amrawati.'  Vikram  took 
up  the  corpses  and  threw  them  into 


'  This  ashtanga,  the  most  ceremonious  of  the  five  forms  of  Hindu  salutation,  consists 
of  prostrating  and  of  making  the  eight  ports  of  the  body — namelj,  the  temples,  nose  and 


At  least,  so  we  explain  them ;   but 


chin,  knees  and  hands — ^touch  the  ground. 

•  *Sidhi8,'  the  personified  Powers  of  Nature, 
people  do  not  worship  abstract  powers. 

•  The  residence  of  Indra,  king  of  heaven,  built  by  Wishwa-Karma,  the  architect  of 
thegodi*. 
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ihe  cauldron  TvHicli  Shanta  Shil  Had 
been  tending.  At  once  two  heroes 
started  into  life,  and  Vikram  said 
to  them,  *  When  I  call  you,  come  ! ' 
With  these  mysterious  words  the 
king,  followed  by  his  son,  returned 
to  the  palace  unmolested.  As  the 
"Vampire  had  predicted,  everjrthing 
"was  prosperous  to  him,  and  he  pre- 
sently obtained  the  remarkable 
titles,  Sakaro,  or  foe  of  the  Sakas, 
and  Sakadhipati-Yikramadiiya. 


And  when,  afber  a  long  and  happy 
life  spent  in  bringing  the  world 
under  the  shadow  of  one  umbrella, 
and  in  ruling  it  free  from  care,  the 
warrior  king  Vikram  entered  the 
gloomy  realms  of  Yama,  from  whom 
for  mortals  there  is  no  escape,  he 
lefb  behind  him  a  name  that  en- 
dured amongst  men  like  the  odour 
of  the  flower  whose  memory  remains 
long  after  its  form  has  mingled  with 
the  dust.^ 


'  In  other  words,  to  the  present  day,  whenever  a  Hinda  novelist,  romancer,  or  tale 
writer  seeks  a  peg  upon  which  to  snspend  the  texture  of  his  story,  he  invariably  pitches 
upon  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory  of  that  Eastern  King  Arthur,  Vikrama* 
ditya,  shortly  called  Vikram. 
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THE    GREAT   NEBULA   IN  ARGO. 

By  R.  a.  Peoctob,  B.A.  F.R.A.S., 
Author  of  '  Saturn  and  its  System/  &c.  &e. 


rr  the  Bontkem  heavens  there  is  a 
region  of  the  sky  in  which  stafs 
of  all  magnitudes  are  strewn  more 
richly  than  in  any  other  poition  of 
the  celestial  sphere.  This  region  ex- 
tends from  the  feet  of  the  Centanr 
over  the  Southern  Cross,  and  along 
the  jewelled  hull  of  the  ship  Argo, 
merging  into  the  splendid  band  of 
stars  belonging  to  the  constellations 
Canis  Major,  Orion,  and  Taurus. 
Across  the  southern  part  of  this  re- 
gion the  Milky  Way  shines  with  a 
lustre  so  far  exceeding  that  which 
it  has  along  its  northern  semicircle, 
as  to  suggest  the  impression  of 
greater  proximity.  The  whole  re- 
gion is  so  splendid  that  it  strikingly 
impresses  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  comparative  uniformity  of  our 
own  nocturnal  skies.  Travellers  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  fully  con- 
firm the  extraordinary  statement 
made  by  the  late  Captain  Jacob  (a 
careful  astronomer  and  observer), 
*  that  the  general  blaze  from  this 
portion  of  the  sky  is  such  as  to 
render  a  person  immediately  aware 
of  its  having  risen  above  the  hori- 
zon, though  he  should  not  be  at 
the  time  looking  at  the  heavens,  by 
the  increase  of  general  illumination 
of  the  atmosphere,  resembling  the 
effect  of  the  young  moon.* 

But  this  region  of  the  skies  is  re- 
markable on  other  accounts. 

The  Milky  Way,  which  is  com- 
monly described  as  a  zone  of  cloudy 
light,  circling  the  whole  heavens,  is 
in  reality  discontinuous.  Across  its 
brightest  portion — that  which  tra- 
verses the  brilliant  region  we  are 
considering — there  is  a  dark  rift,  not 
only  free  altogether  frx>m  milky 
light,  but  unilluminated  by  a  single 
lucid  star.  Where  the  riil  is  nar- 
rowest its  width  is  about  equal  to 


ten  times  the  apparent  diameter  of 
the  moon,  the  length  of  the  rift 
being  four  or  five  ^mes  as  great. 
On  either  side  of  the  gap  there  ex- 
tend two  fan-shaped  ezpansionB  of 
the  Milky  Way,  the  wider  end  of 
each  being  turned  towards  the  gi^ 
so  that,  in  fact,  the  rift  extends 
across  one  of  the  widest  portions  of 
the  Gblaxy. 

The  southernmost  of  these  two 
fan-shaped  expansions  springs  from 
a  remarkably  narrow,  brilliant,  uid 
sharply  defined  portion  of  the  Milky 
Way,  on  the  other  side  of  whidi 
the  Milky  Way  a^in  expands,  en- 
closing within  the  widest  part  of 
this  new  expansion  the  singular 
pear-shaped  vacancy  called  the 
Coal-sack.  Close  to  this  vacuicf 
are  situated  the  four  bright  stars 
which  compose  the  Southern  Cross. 

Midway  between  the  two  last- 
named  expansions,  and  not  very  &r 
from  the  narrow  neck  which  con- 
nects them,  is  situated  the  singalar 
object  which  I  now  propose  briefly  to 
describe,  and  respecting  which  two 
remarkable  communications  hare 
lately  been  addressed  from  southern 
observers  to  our  astronomers  in  the 
north. 

But  before  describing  the  nebula 
itself,  we  must  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting a  very  singular  star  which 
marks  Uie  place  of  the  object.  This 
is  the  star  called  Eta  Arg^  and 
the  nebula  itself  is  commonly  known 
among  astronomers — not  by  tiie 
name  which  heads  this  paper,  hat 
as  'the  nebula  surrounding  Eta 
Arg^.'  It  will  be  seen  present^ 
that  a  description  of  the  star  is  not 
out  of  place  in  this  paper,  though  a 
year  or  two  ago  he  would  have  been 
considered  a  bold  theoriser  who 
should  have  suggested  the  possi- 
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bility  that  any  connection  existed 
between  the  nebula  and  the  stars 
aronnd  which  it  seems  to  cling. 

The  star  Eta  Arg^  is  by  far  the 
most  singular  variable  in  the  whole 
heavens.  In  our  northern  skies  we 
have  some  remarkable  variables. 
There  is  the  star  Mira,  or  Wonder- 
ful, in  the  Whale,  which  shines  out 
for  about  a  fortnight  as  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude,  decreases  during 
three  months  until  it  is  invisible, 
and  reappearing  after  five  months, 
gradually  resumes  its  original  splen- 
dour. There  is  also  the  star  Algol, 
or  the  Demon,  ^  usually  of  the  second 
magnitude,  but  at  regular  intervals 
of  about  three  days,  shining  for 
twenty  minutes  or  so  as  a  fourth- 
magnitude  star.  But  Eta  Argiis  ex- 
hibits far  more  remarkable  changes 
than  those  presented  by  the  De- 
mon-star and  the  star  Wonderful. 
Marked  in  the  old  catalogue  of 
Ealley  as  a  fourth-magnitude  star, 
and  in  Lacaille's  as  of  the  second 
magnitude,  at  the  present  time  it  is 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Yet  in  1843  it  was  shining  with 
twice  the  splendour  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  our  northern  stars,  and 
even  rivalled  Sirius  itself  in  bril- 
liancy.  No  simple  law  has  been 
recognised  in  the  variations  of  this 
star.  It  does  not  pass  by  a  regular 
gradation  from  its  most  brilliant  to 
its  dimmest  phase,  and  vice  versd. 
For  instance,  in  1 838  it  was  shining 
^  brilliantly  as  the  southern  stsur 
Canopus,  whose  lustre  exceeds  some- 
what more  than  two-fold  that  of  the 
iziost  brilliant  of  our  northern  stars. 
From  that  time  it  began  to  diminish 
in  splendour  until  it  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded Aldebaran.  This  process 
did  not  long  continue,  however,  nor 
did  the  star  ever  descend  below  the 
first  magnitude  at  this  epoch,  but 
again  increasing  soon  began  to  rival 
even  Sinus  in  splendour. 

While  Sir  John  Herschel  was  at 


the  Gape  prosecuting  that  long  and 
laborioi^s  survey  of  the  southern 
heavens  by  which  he  brought  to 
completion  the  labours  begun  by  his 
father  half  a  century  before,  he  di- 
rected a  large  share  of  attention  to 
the  remarkable  nebula  in  which  the 
star  Eta  Argiis  appeared  involved. 
The  instrument  he  made  use  of  was 
a  reflecting  telescope  having  a  mir- 
ror eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  It 
was  with  a  similar  instrument  that 
his  father  had  surveyed  the  north- 
em  heaveins,  and  Sir  John  rightly 
conceived  that  it  was  important  to 
complete  the  survey  of  the  celestial 
sphere  without  any  change  of  op- 
tical power.  Otherwise  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory if  he  had  availed  himself  of  the 
superior  defining  qualities  of  re- 
fracting telescopes,  and  especially 
of  such  instruments  as  have  been 
supplied  from  the  leading  English 
and  foreign  opticians  during  the 
past  half-century.  But  although 
Hersohers  mirror  may  sufier  some- 
what in  comparison  with  such  in- 
struments as  these,  or  with  the 
carefully  executed  reflecting  tele- 
scopes now  finding  their  way  into 
general  use,  it  far  exceeded  in  power 
any  instrument  that  up  to  this  time 
had  been  directed  to  the  survey  of 
the  southern  heavens.  Moreover, 
the  great  skill  and  remarkable  ob- 
serving powers  of  the  astronomer 
who  made  use  of  it,  leave  us  no 
room  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  recorded  results. 

We  have  made  these  preliminary 
remarks,  because  the  news  which 
has  been  received  respecting  the 
nebula  in  Argo  is  so  remarkable 
as  to  render  it  very  necessary  that 
the  evidence,  both  as  to  the  past 
and  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  ne- 
bula, should  be  careftdly  examined. 

Herschel  describes  and  figures  the 
nebula  as  a  difiuse  mass  of  cloudy 
light,  extending  over  a  space  about 


*  May  we  not  infer  from  this  name  that  the  Arabian  astronomers  anticipated  Good- 
ricke  in  the  discovery  of  this  strange  yariable  ? 
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six  times  as  large  as  the  apparent 
surface  of  the  moon.  The  light  is 
cheqnered  by  branches  and  cloudy 
streaks,  presenting  scarcely  any  in- 
dications of  law  in  their  conforma- 
tion and  distribution.  In  the  middle 
of  the  brightest  part  of  the  nebulous 
light,  there  is  a  dark  vacancy  of  a 
singular  and  somewhat  regular  fi- 
gure, resembling  that  of  a  key-hole. 
Around  this  aperture  the  light  of  the 
nebula  is  not  uniform.  The  star  Eta 
Argiis  lies  exactly  at  the  brightest 
part  of  the  condensed  light  sur- 
rounding the  vacancy.  Distributed 
over  the  nebula  are  thousands  of 
stars  belonging  to  the  Milky  Way.  • 
Sir  J.  Herschel  counted  no  less  than 
twelve  hundred  stars  projected  upon 
a  small  portion  of  the  nebula.  He 
did  not  consider  that  the  cloudy 
matter  was  reaUy  intermixed — as  it 
seemed  to  be — ^with  these  stars.  On 
the  contrary,  he  held,  that  in  looking 
at  the  nebula,  we  see  '  through  and 
far  out  beyond  the  Milky  Way.' 

Two  circumstances  connected  with 
Herschel's  observations  on  the  ne- 
bula remain  to  be  noticed.  In  the 
first  place,  he  remarked  that  the 
nebula  could  not  be  distinguished 
by  the  naked  eye,  even  on  the  darkest 
night.  In  the  second  place,  he  saw 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  any 
changes  of  place  were  taking  place 
among  the  fixed  stars  which  are 
strewn  over  the  nebulous  back- 
ground. As  he  actually  marked  in 
the  places  of  no  less  than  twelve 
hundred  stars,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  changes  of  this  sort — and  es- 
pecially any  considerable  changes — 
should  have  escaped  his  notice. 

But  now  news  have  reached  us 
from  a  reliable  source  that  the  ne- 
bula has  been  undergoing  a  remark- 
able series  of  changes  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  observer  from 
whom  the  news  has  come  is  Mr. 
Abbott  of  Hobart  Town,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of 
sending  valuable  and  interesting 
communications  to  the  Astronomical 
Socieiy  respecting  objects   in  the 


southern  heavens.  The  instrument 
he  has  made  use  of  is  a  five-feet 
equatorial  by  Dallmeyer  (a  first-rate 
optician) ;  and  though  the  powers 
of  so  small  a  telescope  are  scarcelj 
comparable  with  those  of  Sir  J. 
Herschel's  great  reflector,  yet  tlie 
fact  that  a  series  of  observations 
made  with  the  same  instrument 
(and  therefore  fairly  comparable 
inter  se)  give  evidence  of  the  oc- 
currence of  changes  fully  as  remark- 
able as  those  exhibited  when  a 
comparison  is  instituted  between 
Abbott's  and  Herschel's  observa- 
tions, seems  to  render  it  permissible 
to  conclude  that  the  nebula  is  really 
variable  to  a  very  remarkable  extent 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  brightness  of 
the  nebula.  Instead  of  being  invi- 
sible on  the  darkest  night  to  the 
naked  eye,  it  can  now  be  clearlj 
distinguished  in  twilight  so  strong 
as  to  obliterate  all  stars  below  the 
third  magnitude.  '  On  a  clear 
fine  night,'  says  Mr.  Abbott,  '  the 
object  gives  out  ftilly  as  much  light 
as  that  of  the  Greater  MagelLuuc 
Cloud,  and  about  three  times  as 
much  light  as  the  Less,  irrespective 
of  size.  In  twilight  it  appears  as 
soon  as  a  star  of  the  second  or  third 
magnitude,  the  light  being  white  and 
more  difiuse,  very  like  a  small  white 
woolly  cloud  on  a  blue  sky,  seen  'm 
sunlight.' 

This  change  is  sufficiently  re- 
markable, but  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  figure  of  ^ 
nebula  are  still  more  startling.  Mr. 
Abbott  supplies  two  pictures,  one 
representing  the  appearance  of  the 
nebula  as  seen  in  1 863,  the  other 
(less  complete)  drawn  on  Febmaiy 
1 3,  1 868.  Neither  of  these  pictures 
resembles  Sir  J.  Herschers  drawing 
in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  do  the 
two  pictures  in  anyway  resemble 
each  other !  And  Mr.  Abbott  re- 
marks that  a  series  of  drawings 
taken  at  comparatively  short  inter- 
vals of  time  would  afford  even 
stronger  evidence  of  the  muiabtlitj 
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of  the  nebula's  whole  structure. 
As  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks — 
commenting  on  Abbott's  drawings 
— *  The  question  is  not  one  of  mi- 
nute variations  of  subordinate  fea- 
tures, which  may  or  may  not  be 
attributable  to  differences  of  optical 
power  in  the  instruments  used  by 
different  observers,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Orion  nebula,  but  of  a  total 
change  of  form  and  character — a 
complete  subversion  of  all  the  great- 
est and  most  striking  features — ac- 
companied with  an  amount  of  rela- 
tive movement  between  the  star  and 
the  nebula,  and  of  the  brighter  por- 
tions of  the  latter  inter  5e,  whix5h 
reminds  us  more  of  the  capricious 
changes  of  form  and  place  in  a  cloud 
drifted  by  the  wind,  than  of  any- 
thing heretofore  wiiaiessed  in  the 
sidereal  heavens.' 

Not  only  has  the  nebulous  matter 
thus  drifted  about,  but  the  stars 
«trewn  ovfer  the  nebula  would  seem 
also  to  have  undergone  a  change  of 
place.  On  this  point  our  informa- 
tion is  not  quite  clear,  because  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  stars  which 
appear  in  Mr.  Abbott's  drawings 
Lave  really  been  copied  from  the 
view  given  by  his  telescope.  He 
may  have  satisfied  himself  by  indi- 
cating the  conformation  of  the  ne- 
bulous masses,  and  have  merely 
sprinkled  a  number  of  stars  over  his 
drawing  at  random.  Some  time 
will  elapse  before  we  can  hear  again 
from  him,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
must  not  assume  too  positively  that 
the  stars  seen  by  Sir  J.  Herschel 
have  flitted  from  their  places.  But 
it  seems  very  unlikely  £hait  an  astro- 
nomer, in  making  a  communication 
of  such  importance,  would  have 
contented  himself  by  leaving  un- 
noted the  configuration  of  the  fixed 
stars  which  are  dotted  over  the 
nebula.  Herschel  himself  clearly 
supposes  that  Abbott's  drawing  is 
meant  to  indicate  the  true  arrange- 
ment of  the  stars.  He  has  been  at 
grreat  pains  to  try  all  possible  means 
of  reconciling    his    own    splendid 


drawing  of  the  nebula,  so  far  as  the 
distribution  of  the  stars  is  con- 
cerned, with  Mr.  Abbott's  pictures. 
Carefully  reducing  his  drawing  to 
the  scale  of  the  latter,  he  has  marked 
in  all  the  principal  stars  on  tracing 
paper.  Then  bringing  the  star  Eta 
Argils  in  his  drawing  to  coincidence 
with  the  same  star  in  Mr.  Abbott's, 
he  has  turned  the  tracing  paper 
completely  round — first,  when  laid 
face  upwards^  and  then  face  dowii' 
wards,  (This  was  done  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  miscon- 
ception having  arisen  through  some 
optical  inversion,  or  through  an  in- 
version of  the  drawings  in  printing.) 
Yet  he  was  unable  to  find  a  situa- 
tion of  the  tracing  paper  in  which 
*any  tolerable  coincidence  of  the 
stare'  in  the  two  drawings  could 
be  noticed. 

The  frdl  significance  of  the  strange 
variations  exhibited  by  the  nebxda 
will  be  better  appreciated  when  the 
probable  magnitude  of  the  object  is 
considered.  The  nearest  of  the 
fixed  stare  has  been  shown  to  be 
upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand 
times  farther  from  us  than  the  sun, 
whose  distance  is  about  ninety 
millions  of  miles.  Now,  the  staar 
Eta  ArgCls  is  probably  very  much 
farther  off  thi^  this,  since  it  does 
not  present  the  usual  evidence  of 
proximiiy — a  large  proper  motion ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  holds  an  al- 
most fixed  position  in  the  celestial 
vault.  The  nebula  has  been  always 
supposed  to  lie  far  out  in  space  be- 
yond the  star  Eta  Argiis.  Now, 
indeed,  that  nebula  and  star  have 
been  shown  to  be  singularly  vari- 
able— each  in  its  own  way — the 
probability  is  suggested  that  the 
two  objects  are  connected.  Cer- 
tainly, the  nebula  may  be  looked 
upon  as  lying  at  least  as  &j:  frx>m 
us  as  the  stars  which  appear  strewn 
over  it.  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
nebula  is  no  farther  from  us  than 
the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stare  (a 
highly  improbable  supposition),  it 
will  yet  appear  that  the  apparent 
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breadtii  of  the  nebula  reqxdres  us  to 
assign  to  it  a  real  breadth  exceeding 
nearly  eight  thousand  times  the 
snn's  distance  from  the  earth.  As- 
signing a  ronghlj  globular  figure 
to  the  nebula's  mass,  we  obtain  for 
it  a  surfiEUse  of  about  fifty  millions 
of  millions  of  millions  of  square 
miles,  and  a  volume  of  about  seyen 
thousand  million  times  as  many 
solid  miles!  It  is  within  a  space 
at  least  as  enormous  as  iMs  that 
changes  hare  been  taking  place  so 
rapidly  and  fitfully  as  to  suggest 
the  comparison  of  the  vast  nebula 
to  *  a  light  cloud  drifted  about  by 
the  winds.' 

But  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the 
same  month  which  brought  us  this 
singular  intelligence  respecting  the 
great  nebula,  brought  equally  inte- 
resting news  from  another  quarter. 

Lieut.  Herschel,  Sir  John's  son, 
had  been  sent  out  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  scientific  men  to  view  the 
great  eclipse  of  August  18.  The 
party  had  been  provided  with  spec- 
troscopic apparatus,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested by  an  eminent  physicist  that 
Lieut.  Herschdl  might  at  once  find 
useM  employment  for  this  appa- 
ratus, and  acquire  practice  in  its 
use,  by  observing  the  spectra  of 
southern  stars  and  nebulsB.  This  has 
accordingly  been  done,  and  among 
the  objects  observed  is  t^e  very 
nebula  whose  capricious  changes 
have  been  recorded  above.  The 
result  of  the  observation  is  very 
interesting.  Before  proceeding  to 
describe  them,  let  me  remind  the 
reader  that  the  spectroscope  has  the 
power  of  revealing  in  many  in- 
stances the  substance  and  nature  of 
an  object  which  is  a  source  of  light. 
If  such  an  object  presents  the  ordi- 
nary rainbow-coloured  spectrum,  we 
know  t^t  Hxe  object  consists  of 
incandescent  matter,  either  solid  or 
fluid.  If  the  spectrum  is  crossed 
by  dark  Hues,  we  know  that  the 
light,  before  reaching  us,  has  passed 
through    certain     vapours    whose 


nature  may  be  determined  from  the 
position  and  arrangement  of  the 
daHc  lines.  But  if  the  spectram 
consists,  not  of  a  rainbow-coloured 
streak  crossed  by  dark  lines,  but 
of  a  few  bright  lines,  we  know  that 
the  source  of  light  is  luminous  gas 
or  vapour. 

The  spectrum  of  the  great  nebnk 
in  Argo  is  of  the  last  named  species ; 
BO  that  we  learn  that  this  strange 
object,  whose  motions  have  sug- 
g^ted  a  comparison  to  vapours 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  does  really 
consist  of  luminous  gas.  But  how 
encMrmous  the  dimensions  of  those 
flocculent  light-mists  which  form 
the  milky  backgix)und  on  which  so 
many  thousands  of  stars  are  seen 
projected !  By  what  strange  sym- 
pathy are  these  stars  associated  with 
the  nebula,  that  as  it  varies  in 
figure  they  vary  in  their  distribu- 
tion ?  And  how  shall  we  account 
for  the  wiodng  and  waning  light  of 
the  nebula,  and  the  accordance 
which  these  changes  exhibit  with 
the  waning  and  waxing  light  of  the 
star  Eta  Argiis  ?  Lastly,  what  are 
the  forces  under  whose  influence 
the  enormous  masses  of  vapour 
which  constitute  the  nebula  are 
wafbed  to  and  fro,  like  clouds  before 
a  shifting  wind  P 

Certainly,  astronomers  have  sel- 
dom had  so  strange  a  problem  pre- 
sented to  them  as  is  furnished  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  great  nebn^ 
in  Argo.  We  seem  compelled  to  give 
up  many  of  the  views  formerly  en- 
tertained respecting  sidereal  space. 
Instead  of  a  multitude  of  stars 
distributed,  with  varying  density, 
throughout  space,  we  have  to  con- 
ceive of  a  variety  of  strange  forms 
of  matter:  luminous  vapours  sur- 
rounding stellar  systems,  stars 
which  interchange  their  light  with 
the  nebulous  matter  surrounding 
them,  flocculent  masses  subject  to 
strange  motions  as  if  in  obedience 
to  the  gusts  of  n^at  cosmical  wind- 
storms ;  and  all  this  on  a  scale  m 
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'compsrison  with  wbibli  the  dimen- 
mthla  of  the  Bolar  ijBbeai  sink  into 
-abilbfaite  msigtbLficanc^*: 

It  18  'also  intenestazig  to  notice 
thati^e  i^ecuHaritids'of  the  Argo 
^[lerbttlarhftTe  a  tneaningixiconnection 
'wath'i]ian]rof'Oiir''no]7ttMrn  nebnlsB. 
'l^knahei^  of  these  have  heen  shown 
tah&'iiKireiilitjinere  rasakeB  of  lami« 
bttonrgasr  ^hegjreaftnebqla  in  Orion,  ^ 
JdI*  iiistahoe,  and  thd  celebrated 
JDvunb-beilnebnla^'ahK  gaseous.  If 
itH^bfoni4'  appear,  thei^ore,  that 
^th^  gred.t  vneb^dos  nuutees  in  Argo 
are  i*eally^  aggregated'  ta*onnd  the 
-fiked  ^riaure  ,mii(£  tnre  teen  in  the 
■saafte  field*  of  yie^,  thdn  we  shall 
-hare  an  -argmneiit)  from,  analogy  for 
tlBB^Bt^ppoBitzan  that  the  fixed  stars 
fieeki^^^^ier  "ffasB6na' nebnliB  are 
reailyassodialjed'with '^e  nebulous 
matoes  amidst  whioh^/ttiey  seem  to 
be  involved.  For  example,  we  may 
learn  to  account  in  this  way  for  the 
fact  that  the  strange  dark  gap 
within  the  Orion  nebula — ^the  jaw 
of  the  monstrous  head  to  which  the 
nebula  has  been  compared  by  astro- 
nomers—  lies  exactly  within  the 
space  enclosed  by  four  lucid  stars. 

We  trust  that  southern  observers, 
armed  with  suitable  instruments, 
will  soon  set  to  work  upon  the  Argo 
nebula,  and  by  a  rigid  comparison 
of  several  hundreds  of  stars  with 
those  marked  down  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  his  splendid  map  of  the 
nebula,  will  enable  astronomers  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  respecting 
the  changes  of  place  which  these 
stars  may  be  undergoing.  All  who 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
astronomy  must  agree  with  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  the  opinion  that '  there 
is  no  phenomenon  in  nebulous  or 
sidereal  astronomy  that  has  yet 
tamed  up  presenting  anything  like 
the  interest  of  this,  or  calculated  to 
raise  so  many  and  such  momentous 
points  for  inquiry  and  speculation.' 
He  adds  that  the  questions  raised 


by  Mr.  Abbott's  communication 
*  must  be  settled.*  Certainly,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  the  changes  going 
on  within  this  vast  ndbfula  corre* 
spend  in  extent  and  importance '  to 
those  which  are  indicated  by  the 
comparison  of  Mr.  Abbott^s  draw- 
ings with  Sir  John  Herschel's  pio- 
ture  of  tbe  nebula,  it  will  result  &at 
the  Argo  nebula  is  very  different  in 
character  from  any  object  which 
has  yet  been  observed  upon  the 
celestial  sphere.  In  the  Orion  ne- 
bula changes  have,  indeed,  been  sus- 
pected.; but  they  are  of  so  very 
doubtful  a  character  that  it  has  not 
been  found  possible  as  yet  to  pro- 
nounce certunly  whether  they  are 
not  merely  apparent—due,  for  in*- 
stance,  to  changes  in  the  circum- 
stances ttndfer  which  the  nebula  has 
been  observed  at  different  times,  or 
to  the  increased  defining  power  of 
the  telescopes  which  have  been 
made  use  of  during  the  past  half- 
century.  With  such  minute  or 
doubt^  variations,  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  compare  the  sweeping 
changes  which  would  seem  to  have 
passed  over  the  nebula  in  Argo. 
There  is  only  one  phenomenon, 
perhaps,  which  is  fairly  comparable 
with  the  variations  of  this  object. 
We  refer  to  the  circumstance  that 
nebulsB  have  been  known  to  dis- 
appear altogether  from  the  face  of 
the  heavens.  If  we  accepted  the 
view  which  has  been  held  by  so 
many  eminent  astronomers,  that 
the  nebukd  are  in  reality  galaxies 
of  suns  removed  to  so  enormous  a 
distance  from  the  earth  as  to  appear 
as  faint  cloud-like  specks  of  light,  it 
would  be  indeed  startling  to  find 
that  in  a  few  brief  months  such  a 
universe  should  have  been  either 
extinguished  altogether,  or  swept 
away  so  fia^r  beyond  its  original 
position  as  to  be  no  longer  visible 
to  our  astronomers.  But  now  that 
new  views  are  being  accepted  re- 
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specting  the  structure  and  confor- 
mation of  the  nebulfld — ^now  that  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  the  gaseity 
of  many  of  these  objects — ^we  need 
no  longer  consider  the  extinction  of 
a  nebula  as  a  phenomenon  of  such 
astounding  significance  as  we  had 
supposed  it  to  be ;  for  the  faint- 
ness  of  many  of  these  objects  may 
be  due  rather  to  a  real  want  of  illu- 
mination than  to  excessive  distance. 
But  this  reasoning  will  not  apply 
to  the  Argo  nebula,  since  we  have 
^very  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
object  is  connected  with  the  star 
around  which  it  appears  to  cling, 
and  therefore  that  its  dimensions 
reaUy  are  as  enormous  as  we  have 
seen  that  this  connection  implies 
them  to  be.  "We  have,  in  fewt,  no 
choice  but  to  conclude  that  changes 
of  the  utmost  importance  are  going 
on  throughout  regions  whose  extent 


it  is  utterly  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind  to  conceive.  This 
conclusion  involves  ihe  expenditure 
of  an  amount  of  force  or  *  working 
power '  which  probably  exceeds 
many  hundred-fold  the  aggr^ate  of 
all  the  forms  of  force  now  in  action 
within  the  bounds  of  the  solar 
system.    We  can  only  form  vagoe 

Xculations  as  to  the  meaning  and 
^ect  of  all  this  cosmical  Titaliiy. 
That  it  is  not  meaningless  or  ob- 
jectless, we  may,  however,  feel  fiifly 
certain.  For  aught  we  know,  a 
region  of  space  may  be  here  bdng 
swept  and  garnished,  nnder  the 
action  of  physical  forces  incompre- 
hensible to  us  (at  present,  at  any 
rate),  in  order  to  become,  at  some 
future  time,  the  seat  of  a  system 
as  orderly  and  beautiful  as  our  own 
solar  system,  and  far  more  exten- 
sive. 
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PRISON  LABOUR. 

Bt  R.   Abthub   Arnold. 

Late  Government  Inspector  of  Pablic  Works. 


r  writing  upon  this  subject  I 
liave  a  donble  obiect  in  view, — 
to  effect  a  redaction  trom  the  heavy 
cost  of  prisons,  and  to  make  the 
period  of  sentence  more  usefhl  to 
prisoners.  Bat^  before  I  state  and 
explain  the  plan  by  which,  in  my 
opinion,  this  may  be  accomplisheo, 
it  is  advisable  to  consider  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  persons  whose  liberty 
and  labour  has  by  misconduct  be- 
come forfeited  to  the  State  for 
periods  of  differing  length,  and  also 
to  regard  the  existing  system  of 
enoployment  in  prisons. 

Generally  speaking,  convicts  do 
not  belong  to  the  manual  labour 
class,  a  met  which  suggests  the 
wholesome  moral  influence  of  work. 
They  are  drawn  for  the  most  part 
from  that  lowest  stratum  of  society, 
whose  profession  is  crime,  and  from 
that '  floating  *  section  of  the  popu- 
lation whose  physical  infirmities, 
whose  errant  tastes,  or  whose  neg- 
lected education,  have  left  them 
without  settled  occupation,  and 
who,  for  want  of  a  better,  employ 
their  wits,  often  very  considerable, 
in  preying  upon  society.  From 
these  two  classes — ^if  I  may  so  dis- 
tinguish them — come  the  ^reat  ma- 
jority of  the  criminals  whose  cus- 
tody at  present  involves  a  very 
heavy  charge  upon  the  working 
members  of  the  community. 

A  reference  to  the  number  of  re- 
convictions, and  to  the  educational 
registries  of  convicts  during  the 
past  year,  will  confiirm  the  general 
accuracy  of  this  definition.  In  the 
Government  Convict  Prisons,  where 
only  those  are  removed  who  are 
sentenced  to  lengthened  terms  of 
penal  servitude,  out  of  i,8o8  con- 
victs— excluding  those  condemned 
for  treason-felony — there  were  464 
males    and   125   females,  together 
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589  persons,  who  had  previously 
received  similar  condemnation. 
With  reference  to  Chatham  Prison, 
the  Chaplain  reports : — '  Of  the  758 
prisoners  received  here  during  the 
year,  189  are  noted  as  having  been 
before  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
once,  twice,  and  in  two  instances, 
three  times.  Thirty  of  them  had 
been  inmates  of  some  reformatory, 
and  370  had  been  summarily  con- 
victed for  minor  offences  ranging 
from  once  to  28  times.'  These 
fieicts  show  how  large  a  number  of 
the  convicts  belong  to  the  criminal 
class — to  that  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  unacquainted  with 
honest  labour  and  is  lowest  in  the 
order  of  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  prison  sta- 
tistics will  show  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  convicts  belong  to  a  class 
possessed  of  much  more  education, 
in  Millbank  Prison,  out  of  950  con- 
victs confined  there  during  the  year 
1867,  not  less  than  557  could  read, 
'tolerably'  and  *weU';  aU  'with, 
profit  to  themselves ' ;  while  out  of ' 
the  393  who  were  'practically 
unable  to  read,'  only  47  could  be 
described  as  'entirely  ignorant.' 
Upon  reception,  503  of  t£ese  pri- 
soners could  write  a  letter,  and  only 
142  were  'entirely  ignorant'  of 
writing;  while  in  arithmetic  con- 
siderably more  than  half  understood 
'simple  addition,'  and  nearly  half 
comprehended  the '  simple  rules '  of 
the  science.  In  Portland  Prison, 
another  very  large  establishment, 
out  of  661  prisoners  received,  266 
were  'sufficiently  educated  to  be 
exempted  from  school,'  and  only 
20  '  could  neither  read  nor  write.' 
From  Portsmouth  Convict  Prison, 
also  a  Government  establishment, 
the  Chaplain  reports  that,  'of  the 
588  prisoners  received  in  1867,  460 
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were  found  able  to  read  and  write 
tolerably,  80  imperfectly,  and  46 
not  at  sJl.' 

As  to  the  physical  condition  of 
convicts,  this  is  generally  much 
improved  during  imprisonment;  but 
what  I  wish  to  press  upon  this 
point  is  that  improvement  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  suitableness 
of  their  employment,  and  to  the 
encouragement  which  is  given  them 
to  exert  themselves  in  their  com- 

?ulsonr  labour.  The  figures  which 
shall  quote  in  support  of  this  will 
abundantly  prove  that  convicts  live 
under  better  sanitary  conditions 
than  the  average  of  the  population, 
and  will  show  that  their  mode  of 
life  under  punishment  is  by  no 
means  prejudidal  to  health  or 
ability  for  work. 

In  Pentonville  Prison,  where 
1,007  prisoners  were  admitted 
during  1867,  there  was  no  death  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  In  Portland 
Prison,  where  the  daily  average 
number  of  convicts  tiiroughout  the 
year  was  1,434,  there  were  eleven 
deaths,  three  of  that  number  being 
caused  by  *  fatal  accident  upon  the 
public  works.'  Other  large  prisons 
show  a  similarly  low  death-rate.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  test  is  not 
fair,  because  the  sick  and  unhealtiiy 
convicts  are  sent  to  Woking  Prison 
Hospital.  But  when  we  find  that 
during  the  last  seven  years  the 
average  number  of  invalids  at 
Woking  has  been  799,  and  the 
deaths  35  annually,  we  have  con- 
clusive proof  that  convicts  are  not 
an  unhealthy  class,  and  that  their 
treatment  is  not  detrimental  to 
existence.  This  hospital  death«rate 
is  only  43  per  thousand,  which  is 
not  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  ordi- 
nary death-rate  of  Manchester  or 
Liverpool,  and  is  less  than  two 
thirds  of  the  mortality  which  at 
one  time,  regularly  and  unchecked 
by  sanitary  reform,  was  permitted 
to  diminish  the  ranks  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army. 

For  such  a  body  of  men,  generally 


healthy  and  not  destitute  of  educa- 
tion, it  would  seem  easy  to  provide 
remunerative  employment,  so  that 
their  cost  to  the  country  should  be 
much  reduced,  and  if  possible, 
turned  to  an  advantage.  But  bo 
great  are  the  difficolties  attending 
endeavours  to  make  compulsoij 
labour  of  unskilled  men  profitable, 
that  this  latter  possibility  has 
scarcely  ever  been  regarded  hy 
those  charged  with  the  care  of 
criminals  but  as  extravagant  aod 
unattainable.  That  it  is  praotioallj 
so  in  most  of  the  existing  priaons 
I  have  no  doubt,  because,  for  the 
most  part,  the  prisoners  received 
are  without  skill  in  any  kind  of 
labour.  In  a  recent  communicatkn 
addressed  to  me  on  ihe  subject  of 
prison  labour,  the  G^ove^lor  of 
Portland  Prison  wrote:  'Only  a 
few  mechanics  are  now  receifed 
into  this  prison ; '  and  throughout 
all  the  gaols  of  ihe  kingdom,  the 
^  hard  labour '  undertaken  is  of  the 
least  remunerative  character,  and 
is  frequently  what  may  be  called 
*idle  labour,'  by  which  I  mean 
entirely  unproductive  labour,  a 
waste  of  strength  exerted  upon 
compulsicm  and  with  no  object  hot 
the  punishment  of  the  labours. 

In  or  near  to  every  assize  town, 
and  in  two  or  three  towns  of  sevanl 
counties,-  there  are  prisons,  and 
all  of  these  establishments  are 
managed  upon  tiie  same  system, 
the  average  oost  of  the  prisoners 
varying  very  much  according  to  Hne 
number  in  each  gaol.  In  Abingdon 
Prison,  the  average  annual  cost  of 
each  inmate  is  55^.  izs,  $d^  while 
in  Swansea  Prison,  this  charge  is 
only  21Z.  i^.  The  average  aimnal 
cost  of  each  prisoner  in  the  borough 
and  county  gaols  may  be  fEorly 
assessed  at  the  medium  between 
these  two  amounts,  which  are  taken 
after  the  deduction  of  any  profit 
derived  from  the  prison^«'  laibonr. 
In  Abingdon  Prison,  the  total  net 
profit  so  obtained  during  the  year 
was  5Z.  6«.  $d. ;  Jn  Poole  Gaol  the 
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labour  of  all  the  prisoners  only  pro- 
duced a  net  profit  amounting  to 
il,  $8.  during  the  twelve  months; 
and  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison, 
where  there  were  1,585  prisoners 
*  employed  at  profitable  labour/  the 
net  profit  on  their  work  for  the 
year  1867  was  considerably  less 
than  I Z.  per  head ! 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  invent  prison  labour, 
for  in  all  the  English  prisons  the 
labour  adopted  is  of  a  similar  and, 
in  my  opinion,  equally  improper 
character.  The  treadmill — ^whioh 
it  is  high  time  should  be  broken  up, 
one  specimen  only  being  retained 
for  the  British  Museum — is  still  in 
general  use  and,  indeed,  in  growing 
favour.  At  Cold  Bath  Fields  there 
is  a  treadmill  constructed  to  em- 
ploy 342  convicts,  the  power  being 
usually  devoted  to  grinding  wheat. 
This  is  the  biggest  *mill'  in  the 
kingdom,  and  there  are  compara- 
tively few  of  which  the  power  is  so 
usefully  bestowed.  The  most  re- 
cent reports  from  the  governors  of 
county  and  borough  gaols  show 
that  a  majority  of  the  treadmills 
at  work  have  no  other  use  than 
providing  hard  labour. 

But  prisoners  may  be  ignorant 
whether  the  power  of  their  tread  is 
or  is  not  producing  flour  or  lifting 
water;  degrading  and  unsuitable  as 
the  work  is,  there  appears  to  be  at 
least  a  fiction  of  usefal  labour  about 
the  treadmill  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  employment  of  *  shot  drill,' 
with  one  exception  the  most  wanton 
waste  of  human  labour  that  ever 
entered  the  mind  of  a  gaoler.  Many 
of  the  prison  y>rds  are  *  arranged 
for  shot  drill,'  and  *  shot  drill  about 
to  be  introduced '  occurs  in  many 
of  the  reports  from  the  minor 
prisons.  Thus  hard  labour  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  making  the 
convicts  roll  and  carry  round  shot 
about  a  yard,  the  prisoners  know- 
ing all  the  while  that  their  labour  is 
wasted. 

But  even  the  shot  drill  does  not 


appear  to  me  so  wicked  an  invention 
as  the  'hard  labour  machines,'  of 
which  there  are  ten  in  use  at  the 
Bedford  Couniy  Prison,  and  hun- 
dreds throughout  the  kingdom. 
Can  anything  be  more  demoralising, 
more  devilish,  than  such  a  waste  of 
power?  Ofthe  inhabitants  of  gaols, 
most  are  there  because  they  neg- 
lected to  labour  and  wished  to  eat 
and  drink  without  making  payment 
in  work.  With  such  men,  the  obvious 
duty  of  the  State  is  to  teach  them 
the  honour  and  the  worthiness  of 
labour;  the  only  justification  for 
holding  such  men  to  hard  labour,  is 
to  give  them  habits  of  industry,  to 
enforce  work,  and  by  the  compul- 
sion to  create  a  habit.  K  it  be  not 
this  —  if  work  be  made  hateM 
and  degrading  to  the  man  who  has 
wronged  the  commonwealth  by 
neglecting  to  labour — ^how  can  good 
results  be  looked  for  from  our  pri>. 
son  system  ?  Is  not  the  State  most 
fiEtlse  to  its  duty  when  it  thus  de- 
grades labour  in  the  eyes  of  pri^ 
sonersP  Suppose  a  man  of  the 
working  class  imprisoned  and  com- 
pelled to  abuse  the  strength  which 
has  provided  his  fiskmily  with  food 
and  clothing  and  many  comforts — 
suppose  such  a  one  set  to  work  a 
hard  labour  machine — would  not 
this  be  moral  prostitution  of  the 
most  shameful  character  P 

Or  suppose  him,  with  insult  t^ 
the  trained  skill  of  his  fingers,  em-^ 
ployed  upon  that  very  common 
prison  labour,  picking  oakum,  at 
which  a  man,  beginning  with  bleed* 
ing  finger-ends  and  broken  nails, 
may  earn  39.  6d.  in  a  calendar 
month,  during  which  time  he  will 
have  picked  about  a  hundred- 
weight ;  such  a  man  is  degraded 
in  his  own  estimation  far  more 
than  by  his  crime  or  his  condem- 
nation. His  education,  bad  as  it 
may  have  been,  has  however  not 
left  him  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
good  work :  in  prison  he  is  taught 
that  his  skill  cannot  be  better 
employed  than  in  working  a  hard 
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labonr  machine  or  in  picking 
oakmn.  He  is  daily  trained  to  idle- 
ness bj  this  bad  prison  system,  be- 
cause without  some  encouragement 
to  labour  no  man  will  fully  exert  his 
strength.  And  when  he  leaves  the 
gaol  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
his  skill  in  his  own  trade  is  nearly 
lost,  and  that  the  only  career  which 
seems  open  is  one  that  will  quickly 
return  him  to  the  treadmill  and  the 
oakum. 

I  well  know  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding suitable  labour  for  unskilled 
men,  and  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  abolish 
such  degrading  work  while  the 
prisoners  are  dispersed  in  so  many 
small  prisons.  A  part  of  the  reform 
I  intend  to  propose  would  be  the 
disuse  of  these  prisons  for  any  per- 
sons  undergoing  punishment,  and 
the  concentration  in  every  circuit 
of  all  the  prisoners  at  one  large  es- 
tablishment. Under  the  worst  sys- 
tem, the  cost  of  supervision  is  re- 
duced by  aggregation.  This  may  be 
seen  from  the  reports  of  two  of  the 
couniy  prisons  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  In  Abingdon  Prison, 
where  the  average  number  in  con- 
finement is  lo,  the  annual  cost  of 
each  prisoner  is  more  than  55Z.,  and 
in  Swansea  Prison,  where  the  ave- 
rage number  in  custody  is  1 16,  the 
annual  cost  of  each  prisoner  does 
not  amount  to  22I.  The  average 
cost  to  the  counties  of  the  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  are  confined 
in  the  local  gaols  and  prisons  ex- 
ceeds for  each  prisoner  the  wages 
of  an  agricultural  labourer,  and, 
outside  the  prison,  would  be  held  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  man  with  his  wife  and  family  of 
young  children ! 

Prisoners  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  are  sent  to  the  convict 
dep6ts  at  Millbank  and  Pentonville, 
to  be  drafted  off  frova  thence  to  the 
Government  establishments  at  Chat- 
ham, Portliemd,  Portsmouth,  or  else- 
where, there  to  be  employed  upon 
public  works ;    and  iie  results  of 


their  labour  in  these  great  estab- 
lishments are  most  satis&ctory  and 
encouraging.  But  men  do  not  like 
compulsory  work,  especially  when 
they  do  not  receive  the  value  of  their 
labour.  Even  in  these  larg^  prisons 
it  was  found  impossible  to  get  the 
convicts  to  exert  their  full  strength 
without  hope  of  reward,  and  late^ 
a  system  of  marks  has  been  intro- 
duced by  means  of  which  the  con- 
victs earn  gratuities,  paid  to  them 
on  their  discharge,  and  much  valued 
privileges  within  the  prison.  Under 
the  same  system,  they  are  permitted 
by  persevering  labour  to  work  off 
some  portion  of  their  sentences; 
so  ih&t^  without  the  payment  of 
wages,  they  are  encouraged  by  re- 
wards bearing  but  a  very  small  pro- 
protion  to  the  value  of  their  labonr, 
to  exert  themselves  and  lessen  or 
entirely  recompense  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance. 

Of  this  mark-system,  Mr.  Clifton^ 
the  Gk)vemor  of  Portland  Prison, 
says,  '  The  majority  of  officers  and 
prisoners  understand  it ;  the  for- 
mer exercise  discretion  in  awarding 
the  marks,  and  the  latter  appreciate 
their  value  and  strive  by  -v^ling  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct  to  earn 
daily  the  maximum  number  in  order 
to  reap  the  advantages  of  being  pro- 
moted from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
classes  at  the  minimum  periods,  and 
thus  be  placed  in  possession  of  the 
additional  privileges  and  gratuities 
belonging  thereto.' 

The  most  signal  result  of  this 
mark-system  is  the  balance  sheet 
of  Chatham  Prison  for  the  year 
1867,  where,  for  the  first  time  in 
prison  history,  the  inmates  ha^e 
more  than  earned  their  food  and 
paid  the  heavy  cost  of  their  cloth- 
ing and  supervision.  The  estimated 
expenditure  of  Chatham  Convict 
Prison  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1 868,  was  3  5,3 1 5Z.  1 85.,  of  which 
no  less  than  13,382^.  139.  3(2.  was 
for  salaries  and  wages  of  officers, 
clerks,  and  servants.  The  value  of 
the  prisoners'  labour,  of  whom  there 
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was  a  daily  average  of  990  engaged 
upon  the  works,  was40,898?.  7s.  o^cZ., 
which  is  5,582?.  Ss,  ii^d,  in  excess 
of  the  total  expenditure.  At  Port- 
land Prison,  under  the  same  system 
of  labour,  the  result  is  almost  equally 
encouraging.  A  daily  average  of 
1,213  °^®^  performed  work  valued 
at  40,60 1 Z.  13^.  2d. J  the  total  ex- 
penditure in  reference  to  the  prison 
for  the  year  being  45,724?.  75.  Sd. 

It  does  not  lessen  the  value  of 
these  facts,  nor  their  importance  as 
showing  what  may  be  done  with 
prison  labour,  that  all  this  work 
was  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
fortresses  and  the  enlargement  of 
naval  and  military  arsenals.  At 
Chatham,  during  the  season,  more 
than  17,000,000  bricks  were  made 
by  the  convicts,  and  at  Portland,  the 
work  generally  consisted  of  quarry- 
ing and  dressing  stone  for  Ports- 
mouth and  Chatham  dockyards. 
The  value  of  the  convicts*  labour 
was  taken  upon  schedules  approved 
by  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  De- 
partment at  prices  which  appear  to 
my  experience  fair  and  customary. 

This  mark-system  is  a  reform  in 
the  right  direction  which  aims  at 
keeping  hope  alive  in  the  prisoner's 
breast,  and  using  that  hope  as  the 
means  to  secure  his  improvement 
and  maintenance  while  he  is  in  the 
custody  of  the  State.  The  convict 
from  whose  mind  hope  is  excluded 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  reform; 
therefore,  I  think  this  mark-system 
should  be  extended  oven  to  those 
under  life  sentence,  allowing  some 
remission  of  penal  servitude.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a 
thoughtful  and  charitable  lady,  that 
tt  life  sentence  should  be  held  to 
imply  servitude  only  for  the  natural 
expectation  of  life  according  to 
authorised  government  tables,  and 
I  think  the  suggestion  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a  humane 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  defeat  of 
hope.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  improving  moral  sense  of 
the  pubUc  has  practically  abolished 


life  sentences.  In  1833,  no  less 
than  783  persons  were  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life  ;  in  1867, 
there  were  only  three  persons  out 
of  a  greatly  increased  population 
who  received  sentences  of  penal  ser- 
vitude  for  that  indefinite  period. 
With  the  year  1 867,  transportation 
has  ceased  afber  a  usage  of  eighty 
years.  Since  1787,  the  English 
Government  have  shipped  to  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania  124,201  con- 
victs, an  outlet  for  our  criminals 
henceforth  and  for  ever  closed. 
During  the  past  year,  451  convicts 
formed  the  conclusion  of  a  deporta- 
tion which  has  nearly  amounted  to 
5,000  a  year. 

There  is  one  great  moral  advan- 
tage in  being  forced  to  retain  our 
'  black  sheep  '  at  home,  and  that  is 
in  the  compulsion  it  puts  upon  us 
to  adopt  a  reforming  system  with 
criminals.  According  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  Convict  Prisons,  there  are 
24,107  male,  and  3,752  female  con- 
victs *at  large'  in  our  society  at 
the  present  time,  and  regarding  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  self-preser- 
vation only,  it  must  be  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  community  in  what 
frame  of  mind,  and  with  what  fit- 
ness for  employment,  this  army  of 
criminals  is  poured  from  our  gaols. 

A  great  many  estimable  people 
are  fearful  of  what  they  call  *maud. 
lin  sentimentality '  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners.  In  advo- 
cating the  extension  of  the  mark- 
system  and  the  organisation  of 
suitable  labour  for  all  prisoners,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to 
fear  that  liberty  will  become  less 
attractive  by  comparison  with 
compulsory  servitude.  Even  under 
the  mark -system,  hard  work  is 
not  loved  by  all.  Last  year,  in 
Portland  Prison,  R.  J.  No.  5,719, 
obtained  a  knife  while  he  was  in 
hospital  and  divided  the  tendo  achiU 
les  of  both  legs,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  long  kept  to  bed  with 
lameness.  The  poor  wretch  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  and  has  pro- 
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bably  lamed  himself  for  life.  Think 
of  the  horror  of  work  this  man 
must  have  had,  and  of  his  cmel 
resolution  !  Touch  the  thick  cord- 
like  muscle  above  your  heel,  and 
think  what  would  induce  you  to 
sever,  not  one  only,  but  both,  be- 
fore you  denounce  the  mark-system 
as  making  the  position  of  convicts 
too  advantageous ! 

The  Surgeon  of  Woking  Invalid 
Prison  reports  concerning  another 
prisoner  whose  conduct  also  de- 
notes that  public  works,  even  under 
the  mark-system,  are  not  made  too 
agreeable.  This  convict,  with  the 
same  object,  *  nearly  lost  his  leg  by 
producing  sores  around  the  Imee- 
joint,  and  keeping  up  a  great  de- 
gree of  swelling  and  inflammation 
by  means  of  rag  and  thread  pushed 
into  the  wounds;  that  being  dis- 
covered, he  afterwards  tried  Zime, 
and  again  a  bandage  was  found 
firmly  bound  round  the  thigh,  pro- 
ducing extensive  swelling  and 
Hvidity  of  the  leg.  A  large  piece 
of  gutta  percha  made  to  envelop  the 
limb  having  failed  to  check  his 
tampering,  it  was  exposed  outside 
the  bedclothes  day  and  night  to 
the  view  of  the  officer,  and  soon 
improved.' 

Humane  as  the  English  system 
is  compared  with  that  which  I  have 
seen  in  Spain  and  other  countries, 
where  crowds  of  prisoners,  without 
^nployment^  are  huddled  together 
witti  little  better  accommodation 
than  would  be  afforded  to  so  many 
sheep,  there  will  be  no  danger  in 
advancing  yet  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reforming  prisoners  by 
teaching  them  the  hiabit  and  the 
value  of  useful  labour.  My  expe- 
rience with  men  has  taught  me 
that  there  is  nothing  the  incorri- 
gibly bad  dislike  more  than  a 
wholesome  reformatory  system.  K 
a  man  can  be  brought  in  prison  to 
perform  useful  labour  by  the  pro- 
mise of  receiving  a  twentieth  part 
of  its  value  in  money  upon  the  ex- 
piration  of  his  sentence,   he  will 


certainly  count  the  weeks  of  bis 
confinement  with  an  impatience  to 
be  earning  its  ftdl  value,  ^hidi 
would  never  have  moved  within 
him  under  the  system  of  crank  and 
treadmill  labour. 

If  liberty  had  no  other  meaning 
to  a  convict  than  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
when  he  pleased,  it  would  have  all- 
powerful  attraction  for  t^e  great 
majority  of  prisoners.  The  Chap- 
lain of  Millbank  Prison  reports  that 
during  1867  he  received  no  less 
than  109  applications  from  prisonefs 
who  expressed  a  wish  to  change 
the  religion  which  had  been  regis- 
tered  as  their  creed;  of  these,  93 
were  from  prisoners  who  on  entiy 
had  been  booked  as  Roman  Catho- 
Hcs,  and  who  desired  to  be  regis- 
tered as  Protestants.  The  reverend 
gentleman  does  not  ascribe  these 
sudden  and  wholesale  conversions 
to  the  effect  of  his  ministrations, 
but  to  a  defeated  desire  on  the  part 
of  these  prisoners  to  be  sent  to 
Portsmoutii  Prison,  where,  accord- 
ing to  convict  traditions,  there  is 
most  probability  of  getting  tobacco, 
the  dockyard  labour  affording  great 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  forbidden 
luxury  from  the  free  employes.  It 
has  been  usual  to  send  Boman 
Catholic  convicts  to  Portsmon^ 
and  the  Chaplain  of  Millbank  be- 
lieves that  prisoners  frequently  pro- 
fess Koman  Catholicism  in  the  hope 
of  getting  sent  there,  and  then  re- 
vert to  their  original  Protestantism 
when  they  find  the  design  unsno- 
cessftd. 

To  further  the  progress  of  such  a 
reform  of  prison  labour  as  has  been 
inaugurated  at  Chatham  and  Port- 
leuid,  I  would  propose  that  the 
smaller  gaols  should  be  used  onlj 
as  places  of  detention  and  not  of 
punishment,  the  prisoners  under- 
going sent^ice  b^g  concentrated 
in  lai^  establishments  where  all 
would  be  employed  in  productive 
labour,  the  skilled  hands  in  their 
own  trade,  and  the  unskilled  sub- 
jected to  training  by  a  permanent 
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staff  of  labour  instructors.  No 
labour  should  be  allowed  which  did 
not  admit  of  being  valued  accord- 
ing to  printed  schedules  of  prices. 
The  Grovemor  of  Portland  Prison, 
writing  to  me  on  the  subject,  says, 
*  that  all  work  performed  by  the 
convicts  is  done  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  six  instructing 
warders,  one  belonging  to  each 
trade,'  and  such  a  system  of  em- 
ployment would  certainly  attain  the 
double  object  with  wluch  I  com- 
menced : — '  to  effect  a  reduction 
from  the  heavy  cost  of  prisons  and 
to  make  the  period  of  sentence 
more  useful  to  prisoners.' 

In  circuit  gaols,  each  with  capa- 
city for  a  thousand  prisoners,  it 
would  be  easy  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  organised  system  of 
labour.  Whatever  work  could  be 
executed  for  the  Government  with 
a  view  of  reducing  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary, naval  or  other  establishments, 
should  be  first  taken  in  hand. 
During  the  summer  months,  gangs 
of  convicts  might  be  sent  with  tents 
to  the  shores  or  estuaries,  where 
harbour  and  river  works  could  be 
beneficially  undertaken. 

The  Governors  of  the  Convict 
Prisons  report  that  few  convicts 
are  without  at  least  a  little  know- 
ledge of  some  trade  or  work,  but 
even  if  they  are  quite  destitute  of 
such  skill  they  can  be  profitably 
employed,  and  a  month's  training 
will  make  them  skilM.  In  super- 
intending the  administration  of  the 
Cotton  Famine  Public  Works  Act, 
I  had  large  experience  of  unskilled 
labour.  No  employment  could  be 
more  strange  and  uncongenial  to 
prisoners  than  the  trench- work  of 
sewering  was  to  the  voluntary  hands 
of  the  cotton  operatives  of  Lanca- 
shire. Yet,  after  one  month's 
training,  more  than  4,000  of  such 
men  earned  good  wages  upon  the 
public  works,  and  handled  their 
implements  with  such  an  appearance 
of  practice,  that  many  of  them  were 
quite  the  equals  of  the  skilled  men, 


while  their  health  and  strength  were 
greatly  improved  by  the  change  of 
labour. 

The  directors  of  such  large 
prisons  might  engage  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  commodities  which 
would  be  most  profitable.  But  it 
would  be  necessary  they  should 
abandon  the  notion  that  they  are 
restricted  to  the  basest  forms  of 
labour.  I  would  almost  go  so  far 
as  to  prohibit  such  employment  as 
stone-breaking,  oakum-picking  and 
mat-making,  which  degrade  most 
prisoners  and  render  prison  life  of 
no  use  to  the  remainder.  It  is  far 
better  that  a  man  shotdd  be  en- 
gaged in  abortive  efforts  to  make  a^ 
pair  of  shoes,  than  in  picking  oakum^ 
an  employment  which  might  be  re- 
tained as  a  punishment  for  miscon* 
duct  in  prison. 

In  the  work  of  prisoners  and  the 
sale  of  their  mantdactures  it  should 
especially  be  remembered  that  the 
authorities  are  not  encompassed  by 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor  by  Boards  of 
Ghiardians.  Prisoners  have  for- 
feited their  claims  to  wages,  such 
as  would  be  given  to  working  men 
outside  the  walls,  and  if  goods  of 
prison  manufacture  are  sold  for  a 
third  of  their  cost  in  labour,  valued 
at  the  outside  rate  of  wages,  the 
community  profits  by  the  reduction 
of  prison  expenses  and  industry  is 
not  deranged;  because,  if  proper 
severity  of  treatment  is  maintained 
within  the  prison,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  will  not  attract  free  labour.. 

If  Boards  of  Guardians  under-^ 
took  to  pay  wages  and  to  manufac- 
ture salable  commodities,  confusion 
would  soon  follow,  because  in  their 
certain  failure  to  manufacture  at  a 
profit,  they  must  supplement  the 
wages  with  relief  from  the  rates. 
They  must  also,  to  prevent  starva- 
tion, grant  a  minimum  rate  of  re- 
lief alike  for  the  idle  and  industrious, 
and  by  a  process  easily  understood 
the  earnings  would  exhibit  a  ten- 
dency   to     decline     towards    this 
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amount,  while  the  aggregate  sum  of 
the  supplement  woidd  be  always 
increasing,  the  ratepayers  being 
taxed  in  order  to  produce  ill-made 
goods  with  the  labour  of  persons 
encouraged  to  remain  a  burden  upon 
them,  until  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  union  the  economic  error  was 
at  length  discovered. 

Such  disabilities,  I  repeat,  do  not 
apply  to  prison  labour ;  and  to  em- 
ployment upon  the  most  useful  and 


productive  [labour  of  which  he  is 
capable,  every  prisoner  should  be 
sentenced,  this  rule  being  accepted 
and  made  universal, — that  the  effect 
of  the  labour  upon  the  prisoner  is 
to  be  regarded,  which  cannot  be 
good  when  he  is  deliberately  taught 
&e  waste  of  power  upon  a  uaeless 
treadmill  or  a  hard  labour  machine, 
or  when  he  is  set  to  such  work  as 
can  be  better  performed  hy  steam 
or  horses. 
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'CRIMINALS,  IDIQTS,  WOMEN,  AND  MINORS.' 
By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 


THERE  was  an  allegory  rather 
popular  about  thirty  years 
ago,  whose  manifest  purpose  was 
to  impress  on  the  juvenile  mind 
that  tendency  which  Mr,  Matthew 
Arnold  has  ingeniously  designated 
*  Hebraism.'  The  hero  of  the  tale 
descends  upon  earth  from  some 
distant  planet,  and  is  conducted  by 
a  mundane  cicerone  through  one  of 
our  great  cities,  where  he  beholds 
the  docks  and  arsenals,  the  streets 
and  marts,  the  galleries  of  art,  and 
the  palaces  of  royalty.  The  visitor 
admires  everything  till  he  happens 
to  pass  a  grave-yard.  '  What  is 
that  gloomy  spot  ?'  he  asks  of  his 
companion. 

*  It  is  a  cemetery,'  replies  the 
guide. 

'  A — what  did  you  say  ? '  inquires 
the  son  of  the  star. 

*  A  grave-yard ;  a  place  of  public 
interment ;  where  we  bury  our 
dead,'  reiterates  the  cicerone. 

The  visitor,  pale  with  awe  and 
terror,  learns  at  last  that  there  is 
in  this  world  such  a  thing  as  DecUh, 
and  (as  he  is  forbidden  to  return  to 
his  own  planet)  he  resolves  to  dedi- 
cate every  moment  left  to  him  to 
prepare  himself  for  that  fearful 
event  and  all  that  may  follow  it. 

Had  that  visitor  heard  for  the 
first  time  upon  his  arrival  on  earth 
of  another  mcident  of  human  exis- 
tence— namely.  Marriage,  it  may  be 
surmised  that  his  astonishment  and 
awe  would  also  have  been  consider- 
able. To  his  eager  inquiry  whether 
men  and  women  earnestly  strove  to 
prepare  themselves  for  so  momen- 
tous an  occurrence,  he  would  have 
received  the  puzzling  reply  that 
women  frequently  devoted  them- 
selves with  perfectly  Hebraistic 
singleness  of  aim  to  that  special 
purpose  ;  but  that  men,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  rarely  included  any 
preparation  for  the  married  state 


among  the  items  of  their  widest 
Hellenistic  culture.  But  this  ano- 
maly would  be  trifling  compared  to 
others  which  would  be  revealed  to 
him.  *Ah,'  we  can  hear  him  say 
to  his  guide  as  they  pass  into  a 
village  church.  *  What  a  pretty  sight 
is  this !  What  is  happening  to 
that  sweet  young  woman  in  white 
who  is  giving  her  hand  to  the 
good-looHng  fellow  beside  her,  aU 
the  company  decked  in  holiday  at- 
tire, and  the  joy-bells  shaking  the 
old  tower  overhead  ?  She  is  re- 
ceiving some  great  honour,  is  she 
not?  The  Prize  of  Virtue,  per- 
haps?' 

*0h,  yes,'  would  reply  the  friend; 
*  an  honour  certainly.  She  is  being 
Married.'  After  a  little  further  ex- 
planation the  visitor  would  pursue 
his  inquiry: 

'  Of  course,  having  entered  this 
honourable  state  of  matrimony^  she 
has  some  privileges  above  the  wo- 
men who  are  not  chosen  by  any- 
body? I  notice  her  husband  has 
just  said,  "With  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow."  Does  that 
mean  that  she  will  henceforth  have 
the  control  of  his  money  altogether, 
or  only  that  he  takes  her  into  part- 
nership ? 

*  Pew  precisement,  my  dear  sir. 
By  our  law  it  is  her  goods  and  earn- 
ings, present  and  future,  which  be- 
long to  him  fit)m  this  moment.' 

*  You  don't  say  so  ?  But  then, 
of  course,  his  goods  are  hers  also?' 

*  Oh  dear,  no !  not  at  all.  He  is 
only  bound  to  find  her  food;  and 
truth  to  tell,  not  very  strictly  or 
efficaciously  bound  to  do  that.' 

'  How  !  do  I  understand  you  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  here  in  the  most 
solenm  religious  act,  which  I  per- 
ceive your  prayer  book  calls  "  The 
Solemnisation  of  Holy  Matrimony," 
every  husband  makes  a  generous 
promise,  which  promise  is  not  only 
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a  mockerr,  bat  the  actoal  rererae 
iind  parody  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case :  the  man  who  promises  giving 
nothing,  and  the  woman  who  is 
silent  giving  all  'r ' 

'  Well,  yes ;  I  snppose  that  is 
something  like  it,  as  to  the  letter 
iii  the  law.  But  then,  of  course, 
practical  ly ' 

*  Practically,  I  suppose  few  men 
can  really  be  so  unmanly  and  self- 
ish as  the  law  warranto  them  in 
being.  Yet  some,  I  fear,  may  avail 
themselves  of  such  authority.  May 
I  ask  another  question?  As  you 
subject  women  who  enter  the  mar- 
riage state  to  such  very  severe 
penalties  as  this,  what  worse  have 
you  in  store  for  women  who  lead  a 
dissolute  life,  to  the  moral  injury  of 
the  community  ?* 

*  Oh,  the  law  takes  nothing  from 
them.  Whatever  they  earn  or  in- 
herit is  their  own.  They  are  able, 
also,  to  sue  the  fathers  of  their 
children  for  their  maintenance, 
which  a  wife,  of  course,  is  not 
allowed  to  do  on  behalf  of  her  little 
ones,  because  she  and  her  husband 
are  one  in  the  eye  of  the  law.' 

*  One  question  still  further — your 
criminals  ?  Do  they  always  forfeit 
their  entire  property  on  conviction  P' 

*  Only  for  the  most  heinous 
crimes  ;  felony  and  murder,  for  ex- 
ample.' 

*  Pardon  me ;  I  must  seem  to  yon 
so  stupid !  Why  is  the  property  of 
the  woman  who  commits  Murder, 
and  the  property  of  the  woman 
who  commits  Matrimony,  dealt  with 
alike  by  your  law  ? ' 

Leaving  our  little  allegory  and 
in  sober  seriousness,  we  must  all 
admit  that  the  just  and  expedient 
treatment  of  women  by  men  is  one 
of  the  most  obscure  problems,  alike 
of  equity  and  of  policy.  Nor  of 
women  only,  but  of  all  classes  and 
races  of  human  beings  whose  con- 
dition is  temporarily  or  permanently 
one  of  comparative  weakness  and 
dependence.    In  past  ages,  the  case 


was  simple  enongli.  ^o  questkm 
of  right  or  duty  distxxrbed  the  con- 
science of  Oriental  or  Sparbui,  of 
Roman  or  Xorman,  in  dealing  with 
his  wife,  his  Helot,  his  slave,  or  bis 
serf.  'Le  droit  du  j^ns  fort'  was  mi- 
assailed  in  theory  and  undisturbed 
in  practice.  But  we,  in  our  day, 
are  perplexed  and  well  nigh  over- 
whelm^ with  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented to  us.  What  ought  the  AJne- 
ricans  to  do  with  their  Negroes  ? 
What  ought  we  to  do  with  oar 
Hindoos?  What  ought  all  civilised 
people  to  do  with  their  wc«nen?  It 
is  all  very  easy  to  go  on  driving 
down  the  *  high  a  priori  '  road  <rf 
equal  rights  for  all  human  beings, 
but  as  it  is  quite  clear  that  children 
and  idiots  cannot  be  entrusted  with 
full  civil  and  political  rights,  the 
question  always  resolves  itsdf 
into  the  further  one.  Where  shall 
we  draw  the  line  ?  When  has  a 
human  being  &irly  pa^^sed  ont;  of 
the  stage  of  pupilage  and  attained 
his  majority  r 

At  the  head  of  this  paper  I  have 
placed  the  four  categories  under 
which  persons  are  now  excluded 
from  many  civil,  and  all  pohtical 
rights  in  EnglandL  They  were  com- 
placently quoted  this  year  by  the 
Times  as  every  way  fit  and  proper 
exceptions ;  but  yet  it  has  appe^^ 
to  not  a  few,  that  the  place  as- 
signed to  Women  among  them  is 
haidly  any  longer  suitable.  To  a 
woman  herself  who  is  aware  thai 
she  has  never  committed  a  Crime; 
who  fondly  believes  that  she  is  not 
an  Idiot ;  and  who  is  alas!  only  too 
sure  she  is  no  longer  a  Minor,  there 
naturally  appears  some  incongruity 
in  placing  her,  for  such  important 
purposes,  in  an  association  herein 
otherwise  she  would  scarcely  he 
likely  to  find  herself.  But  in  all 
seriousness,  the  question  presses, 
Ought  Englishwomen  of  full  age,  at 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  having  legaUy  attained 
majority?  or  ought  they  permanentlj 
to  be  considered,  for   all  civil  and 
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politioal  purposes,  as  minors  ?  This, 
we  venture  to  think,  is  the  real  point 
at  issue  between  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  '  women's  rights,'  and 
it  would  saye,  perhaps,  not  a  little 
angry  feeling  and  aimless  discus- 
sion, were  we  to  keep  it  well  in 
view  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  off  into  collateral  debates 
about  equality  and  abstract  rights. 
Let  us  admit  (if  it  be  desired)  that 
the  pupilage  in  which  women  have 
been  hitherto  kept  has  been  often 
inevitable,  and  sometimes  salutary. 
The  question  is,  should  it  be  pro- 
longed indefinitely  ? 

In  the  present  paper  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  consider  the  most  striking 
instance  wherein  the  existing  prin- 
ciple presses  upon  women,  and 
where  its  injustice  appears  most  dis- 
tinctly,— ^namely,  in  the  regulation 
of  the  Property  of  Married  Women 
under  the  Common  Law.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  do  this  with  all  pos- 
sible fairness  and  equanimity.  The 
acrimony  which  too  often  creeps 
into  arguments  on  this  subject  is 
every  way  needless  and  mischievous. 
Of  course  it  is  not  pleasant  to  wo- 
men to  be  told  they  are  'physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually  inferior ' 
to  their  companions.  The  humblest 
individual  is  neither  more  con- 
tented, nor  (we  believe)  much  the 
better  for  being  reminded  of  con- 
genital defects  which  he  can  never 
hope  to  overcome ;  and  for  a  proud 
and  gifted  woman  to  be  told  that  she 
is  in  every  possible  respect  inferior 
to  the  footman  who  stands  behind 
her  chair,  can  hardly  be  thought 
pleasing  intelligence.  Nevertheless, 
women  are  foolish  to  be  angiy 
with  the  man  who  in  plain  words 
tells  them  straightforwardly  that 
in  his  opinion  such  is  the  case. 
After  all  he  pays  them  a  better 
compliment  than  the  fop  who  pro- 
fesses to  adore  them  as  so  many 
wingless  angels,  and  privately 
values  them  as  so  many  dolls.  In 
any  case  aU  such  discussion  is  be- 
Bide  our  present  aim.     We  shall 


endeavour,  in  these  pages,  neither 
to  talk  with  one  party,  as  if  all  in- 
stinct and  feeling  were  the  creatures 
of  law,  and  could  be  altered  by  *An 
Act  to  Revise  the  Constitution  of 
Human  Nature ; '  nor  >vith  another, 
as  if  the  particular  sentiment  of  our 
age  and  country  about  'woman's 
sphere '  were  the  only  possible 
standard  of  legislation  for  all  time. 
If,  as*  Pope  said,  *  the  world  were 
inhabited  by  Men,  Women,  and 
Herveys,'  we  should  endeavour  to 
write  like  a  Hervey,  to  do  justice 
to  both  the  other  parties ! 

Mr.  Q.  Shaw  Lefevre  has  this  sum- 
mer carried  through  two  readings  in 
Parliament,  and  obtained  a  favour- 
able report  upon,  *  A  Bill  to  Amend 
the  Law  with  respect  to  the  Property 
of  Married  Women.*  Let  us  briefly 
state  what  is  the  existing  law  which 
it  is  proposed  to  amend ;  what  may 
be  urged  in  its  behalf;  and  whi^ 
may  be  said  against  it. 

By  the  common  law  of  England 
a  married  woman  has  not  legal 
existence,  so  far  as  property  is  con- 
cerned, independently  of  her  hus- 
band. The  husband  and  wife  are 
assumed  to  be  one  person,  and  that 
person  is  the  husbiand.  The  wife 
can  make  no  contract,  and  can 
neither  sue  nor  be  sued.  Whatever 
she  possess  of  personal  property  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  what- 
ever she  may  afterwards  earn  or 
inherit,  belongs  to  her  husband, 
without  control  on  her  part.  If  she 
possess  real  estate,  so  long  as  her 
husband  lives  he  receives  and  spends 
the  income  derived  {com  it,  being 
only  forbidden  to  sell  it  without 
her  consent.  From  none  of  her 
property  is  he  bound  to  reserve 
anything,  or  make  any  provision 
for  her  maintenance  or  that  of  her 
children.  This  is  i^e  law  for  all, 
but  practically  it  affects  only  two 
classes  of  women,  viz.  those  who 
marry  hurriedly  or  without  proper 
advisers,  and  those  whose  property 
at  the  time  of  marriage  is  too  smaU 
to  permit  of  the  expense  o£  a  settle- 
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ment;  in  other  words,  the  whole 
middle  and  lower  ranks  of  women, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  the  npper 
ranks.  Women  of  the  richer  class, 
with  proper  advisers,  never  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Common 
Law,  heing  carefdlly  protected 
therefirom  by  an  intricate  system 
elaborated  for  the  purpose  by  the 
courts  of  Equity,  to  which  the 
victims  of  the  Common  Law' have 
for  years  applied  for  redress.  That 
system  always  involves  considerable 
legal  expenses,  and  an  arrangement 
with  trustees  which  is  often  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  and  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  married 
couple;  nevertheless  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  so  great  a  boon  that 
none  who  can  afford  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  fail  to  do  so. 

What  then  is  the  principle  on 
which  the  Common  Law  mulcts  the 
poorer  class  of  women  of  their  pro- 
perty and  earnings,  and  entails  on 
the  rich,  if  they  wish  to  evade  it, 
the  costs  and  embarrassment  of  a 
marriage  settlement  P  There  is,  of 
course,  a  principle  in  it,  and  one  ca- 
pable of  clear  statement.  There  are 
grounds  for  the  law ;  first  of  Justice, 
then  of  Expediency,  lastly  (and  as 
we  believe)  most  influential  of  all, 
of  Sentiment.  Let  us  briefly  de- 
scribe them  as  best  we  can. 
First,  the  grounds  of  Justice. 
Man  is  the  natural  bread-winner. 
Woman  lives  by  the  bread  which 
man  has  earned.  Ergo,  it  is  fit  and 
right  that  the  man  who  wins  should 
have  absolute  disposal,  not  only  of 
his  winnings,  but  of  every  other 
small  morsel  or  fraction  of  earnings 
or  property  she  may  possess.  It  is 
a  £ur  return  to  him  for  his  labour 
in  the  joint  interests  of  both.  He 
supports  her,  pays  any  debts  she 
has  incurred  before  or  after  mar- 
ria^  and  provides  for  the  children 
which  are  hers  as  well  as  his.  For 
all  this,  it  is  but  just  he  should 
receive  whatever  she  has  to  give. 
The  woman's  case  is  that  of  a 
pauper  who  enters  a  workhouse. 


The  ratepayers  are  bound  to  sap- 
port  him ;  but  if  he  have  any  savings 
they  must  be  given  up  to  the  board. 
He  cannot  both  claim  support  and 
keep  independent  property. 

Then  for  Expediency.  *  How  can 
two  walk  together  except  they  be 
agreed?'  says  the  Bible.  *  How  can 
they  walk  together  except  one  of 
them  have  it  all  his  own  way  ?'  says 
the  voice  of  rough  and  ready  practa- 
caUty.  Somebody  must  rule  in  a 
household,  or  everything  will  go  to 
rack  and  ruin ;  and  disputes  will  be 
endless.  If  somebody  is  to  rule  it  can 
only  be  the  husband,  who  is  wiser, 
stronger,  knows  more  of  the  world, 
and  in  any  case  has  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  yielding  his  natoial 
predominance.  But  to  give  a  man 
such  rule  he  must  be  allowed  to 
keep  the  purse.  Nothing  bat  the 
power  of  the  purse — in  de&nlt  of 
the  stick — can  permanently  and 
thoroughly  secnre  authority.  Be- 
sides,  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
&mily,  for  the  children  and  the 
wife  herself,  it  is  far  more  expedient 
that  all  the  resources  of  the  famOj 
should  be  directed  by  a  single  hand, 
and  that  hand  the  one  that  can 
best  transact  business  of  all  kinds. 
Equally  then,  as  a  matter  of  jostioe 
to  the  husband,  and  of  expediency 
for  the  interests  of  the  fiunily  at 
large,  the  law  of  England  has 
decreed,  as  aforesaid,  that  all  a 
woman's  present  and  prospecixTe 
property  becomes  on  marriage  the 
property  of  her  husband. 

But  where  women  are  conoemed, 
English  law  ceases  to  be  a  dry 
system,  regardful  only  of  abstract 
justice  and  policy.  Themis,  when 
she  presides  at  the  domestic  hearth, 
doffs  her  wig,  and  aUows  herself  to 
be  swayed  by  poetical,  not  to  say 
romantic,  considerations.  We  are 
rarely  allowed  in  debating  it  to 
examine  accurately  the  theory  of 
conjugal  justice.  We  are  called 
upon  rather  to  contemplaie  the 
beautiful  ideal  of  absolute  union 
of  heart,  life,  and  purse  which  the 
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law  has  provided  for,  and  which 
alone  ifc  deigns  to  recognise.  If  it 
so  happen  that  happj  married 
couples  do  not  want  ihe  law  to 
provide  for  them,  and  that  the 
troubles  of  unhappy  ones  are  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  law  not  pro- 
viding for  them,  it  is  Q.n  incon- 
venience to  be  regretted ;  but  it  is 
counterbalanced  to  the  minds  of  all 
sensible  persons  by  the  great  public 
benefit  of  the  existing  system.  That 
the  legislative  judgment  of  England 
should  hold  up  before  the  world  a 
perfect  picture  of  what  it  under- 
stands that  married  life  ought  to  be, 
is  of  much  more  consequence  than 
that  it  should  try  to  mend  cases 
which  must  be  bad  at  the  best. 

Now  let  us  admit  heartily  that 
there  is  much  sense  in  these  ar- 
guments of  justice  and  expediency, 
and  much  beauty  in  this  ideal  of 
absolute  union  of  interests.  In 
what  may  fairly  be  taken  as  typical 
marriages,  where  the  man  labours 
all  day  in  the  field  or  the  office,  and 
the  woman  provides  for  the  house- 
hold at  home,  the  woman  has  no 
earnings  independently  of  her  hus- 
band, and  what  she  has  earned  or 
inherited  before  marriage  is  em- 
ployed for  some  purpose  common  to 
the  family.  There  is  no  injustice 
here.  When  we  remember  the 
thousands  of  husbands  and  fathers 
v^ho  thus  labour  all  their  lives  long 
for  their  wives  and  children — so 
commonlv  that  it  is  only  the  excep- 
tional selfishness  we  notice,  never 
the  rule  of  manly  unselfishness — it 
may  appear  the  plainest  justice, 
that  he  on  whom  all  depends  (the 
•  houseband '  as  our  ancestors  well 
called  him)  should  have  all  the 
power  as  well  as  the  toil.  True 
that  men  have  other  motives  for 
work  beside  the  love  of  their 
families ;  they  have  interest  in 
their  pursuits,  ambition,  and  pride. 
Many  a  bachelor,  with  none  to 
come  after  him  to  inherit  his  store, 
labours  as  sedulously  to  increase  it 
as   the  most  devoted  of  parents. 


But  with  how  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  is  it  otherwise!  How 
many  men  long  and  pine  to  cast 
down  the  spade  or  the  pen,  to  leave 
the  bleak  field  for  the  fireside,  the 
gloomy  shop  or  office  for  the  streetB 
and  the  hiUs  ;  and  could  do  so  in  a 
moment  and  live  in  comfort  with  a 
quarter  of  their  present  toil,  were 
it  not  for  the  thought  of  the  wife 
who  is  sitting  at  home  rocking  the 
cradle,  or  the  young  daughters  who 
are  asking  for  all  the  luxuries  and 
fripperies  of  fashion !  We  have 
heard  a  bov  remark,  that  when  he 
grew  up  he  would  never  marry, 
because  he  noticed  that  when  men 
married  their  wives  enjoyed  every- 
thing, and  they  had  only  to  work 
harder  than  before.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark — 
as  doubtless  the  Saturday  Beview 
would  readily  corroborate.  In  the 
large  sense  and  the  common  run  of 
life,  men  are  wonderfully  unselfish 
towards  women ;  and  the  general 
feeling  of  society  has  actually  con- 
stituted it  a  rule  that  they  should 
be  expected  to  be  so.  Is  it  not,, 
then,  plainly  just  that  he  who  plants, 
the  vineyard  should  eat — or  at  least 
have  the  distribution — of  aU  the* 
fruit  thereof  ? 

Then,  again,  for  Expediency.  How 
ignorant  are  most  women  in  money 
concerns !  How  little  they  under- 
stand the  commonest  transactions, 
and  how  liable  they  are  to  be 
cheated,  when  they  flatter  them- 
selves they  do  understand  them  I 
In  the  lower  classes,  as  a  general 
rule,  women  are  more  stupid  than 
men ;  the  feminine  brain,  such  as  it 
is,  less  weU  bearing  rough  usage,, 
and  the  education  of  girls  being 
inferior  to  that  of  boys.  For  the 
benefit  of  both  husband,  wife,  and 
children,  is  it  not  every  way  ex- 
pedient to  make  the  wiser  of  the- 
two  keep  the  common  purse  ? 

Lastly,  for  the  sentimental  view^ 
How  painful  is  the  notion  of  a  wife 
holding  back  her  money  from  him 
who  is  every  day  toiling  for  her 
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support!  How  fair  is  tbe  ideal 
picture  of  absolute  conoessum  on 
her  part  of  all  she  possesses  of  this 
world^s  dross  to  the  man  to  whom 
she  gives  her  heart  and  life !  How 
magnificent  in  its  unreserve  is 
Portia's  endowment  of  Bassanio,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lefevre : 

Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  jon  and  yonn 
Is  now  conTorted.    But  now  I  was  the 

lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  ser- 

Tants, 
Queen  o*er  myself;  and  eren  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same 

myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord ! 

And  in  the  humbler  ranks,  how 
sweet  is  the  corresponding  idyllic 
picture  !  The  young  man  and 
maiden,  after  years  of  affection,  and 
carefal  laying  by  of  provision  for 
the  event,  take  each  other  at  last,  to 
be  henceiPorth  no  more  twain,  but 
one  flesh.  Both  have  saved  a  little 
money,  but  it  all  now  belongs  to 
the  husband  alone.  He  lays  it 
out  in  the  purchase  of  the  cottage 
where  they  are  henceforth  to  dwell. 
Day  by  day  he  goes  forth  to  his 
labour,  and  weekly  he  brings  home 
his  earnings,  and  places  them  in 
his  wife's  lap,  bidding  her  spend 
them  as  she  knows  best  for  the 
supply  of  their  homely  board,  their 
clothing  which  her  defb  fingers 
will  make  and  many  a  time  repair, 
and  at  last  for  their  common  trea- 
sures, the  little  children  who  gather 
around  them.  Thus  they  grow  old 
in  unbroken  peace  and  love,  the 
man's  will  having  never  once  been 
disputed,  the  wife  yielding  alike 
from  choice  and  from  necessity  to 
his  superior  sense  and  his  legal 
authority. 

Surely  this  ideal  of  life,  for  which 
the  Common  Law  of  England  has 
done  its  utmost  to  provide,  is  well 
worth  the  pondering  before  we  at- 
tempt to  meddle  with  any  of  its 
safeguards  ?  Who  will  suggest  any- 
thing better  in  its  room  r 

Alas,  there  are  other  scenes  be- 


sides idylls  of  domestic  peace  and 
obedience  promoted  by  the  law  we 
are  considering.  We  must  look  on 
the  dark  side  as  well  as  on  the 
bright,  before  we  determine  that  its 
preponderating  influence  is  bene- 
ficial. But  of  these  we  shall  speak 
hereafter.  Before  doing  so  we  most 
traverse  once  more,  and  a  fitde 
more  careftdly,  the  ground  we  have 
gone  over.  Is  the  Justice,  is  flie 
Expediency,  is  the  Sentiment  of  fte 
Common  Law  all  that  appears  at 
first  sight  ? 

What,  in  the  first  place,  of  Ae 
Justice  of  giving  aU  a  woman's  pro- 
perty to  her  husband  ?  The  arga- 
ment  is,  that  the  wife  gets  an  am;^ 
quid  pro  quo.  Does  she  get  it  undo" 
the  existing  law  ?  That  is  the 
simple  questicm. 

In  the  first  place,  many  husbands 
are  unable,  firom  fitult  or  from  mis- 
fortune, to  maintain  their  wives.  Of 
this  the  law  takes  no  note,  pro- 
ceeding on  reasoning  which  maybe 
reduced  to  the  syllogism : 

A  man  who  supports  his  wife  mtgU 
to  ha/ve  all  her  'property  ; 

Most  men  support  their  wwes; 

Therefore,  all  men  ought  to  hm 
all  the  property  of  their  wives. 

Let  us  suppose  the  inanaga;*s  (^ 
a  public  institution  to  engage  wiik 
a  contractor,  to  pay  hJTp  i,oool  on 
the  nail  for  the  supply  of  the  in- 
stitution with  provisions  for  a  yetf. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  the  con- 
tractor has  spent  the  i,c>ooZ.  on  his 
own  devices  and  is  banla*upt.  The 
institution  starves  accordingly 
What,  in  such  case,  do  we  think  of 
the  managers  who  gave  the  1,000/. 
vnthout  security  for  the  iulfilmeiit 
of  the  contract,  and  what  do  we 
think  of  the  contractor  ?  But  are 
not  hundreds  of  husbands  in  the 
position  of  the  contractor,  yet 
rather  pitied  than  blamed  by  pnbHc 
opinion?  And  is  not  the  law  in 
such  cases  precisely  in  the  position 
of  the  reckless  managers  ?  When 
all  that  a  woman  possesses  m  the 
present    and    ^ture    is     handed 
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over  unreservedly  by  the  law  to 
her  husband,  is  ^ere  the  smallest 
attempt  at  obtaining  security  that 
he  on  his  part  can  mlfil  that  obU- 
gation  which  is  always  paraded  as 
the  equivalent,  namely,  the  obliga- 
tion to  support  her  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  P  Nay,  he  is  not  so  much 
as  asked  to  promise  he  will  reserve 
any  portion  of  her  money  for  such 
purpose,  or  reminded  of  his  sup* 
posed  obligation.  If  he  spend 
io,ooo2.  of  her  fortune  in  a  week  in 
paying  his  own  debts,  and  incapaci- 
tate himself  for  ever  from  support- 
ing her  and  her  children,  the  law 
has  not  one  word  to  say  against 
him. 

But  waiving  the  point  of  the  tn- 
CbbilUy  of  many  husbands  to  fulfil 
their  side  of  the  understood  engage- 
ment, one  thing,  at  all  events,  it 
must  behove  the  law  to  do.  Having 
enforced  her  part  on  the  woman^  it 
is  bound  to  enforce  his  part  on  the 
man,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 
The  legal  act  by  which  a  man  puts 
his  hand  in  his  wife's  pocket,  or 
draws  her  money  out  of  the  sav- 
ings' bank,  is  perfectly  clear,  easy, 
inexpensive.  The  corresponding 
process  by  which  the  wife  can  ob- 
tain food  and  clothing  from  her 
husband  when  he  neglects  to  pro- 
vide it — ^what  may  it  be  ?  Where 
is  it  described?  How  is  it  ren- 
dered safe  and  easy  to  every  poor 
woman  who  may  chance  to  need  its 
protection  ?  When  we  are  assured 
that  men  are  always  so  careful  of 
the  interests  of  the  women  for 
whom  they  legislate,  that  it  is  quite 
needless  for  women  to  seek  politi- 
cal freedom  to  protect  themselves, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  here,  if  anywhere, 
here  where  the  very  life  and  sub- 
sistence of  women  are  concerned, 
the  legislation  of  their  good  friends 
and  protectors  in  their  behalf  would 
have  been  as  stringent  and  as  clear 
as  words  cotdd  make  it.  We 
should  expect  to  find  the  very 
easiest  and  simplest  mode   of  re- 


dress laid  open  to  every  hapless 
creature  thus  reduced  to  want  by 
him  to  whom  the  law  itself  has 
given  all  she  has  ever  earned  or  in- 
herited. Nay,  seeing  the  hesitation 
wherewith  any  wife  would  prose- 
cute the  husband  with  whom  she 
still  tries  to  Uve,  and  the  exceeding 
cowardice  and  baseness  of  the  act 
of  maltreating  so  helpless  a  depen- 
dant, it  might  not  have  been  too 
much  had  the  law  exercised  as 
much  severity  in  such  a  case  as  if 
the  offender  had  voluntarily  starved 
his  ass  or  his  sheep,  and  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  were  his  prosecutors. 

But  this  is  the  imaginary,  what 
is  the  actual  fact?  Simply  that 
the  woman's  remedy  for  her  hus- 
band's neglect  to  provide  her  with 
food,  has  been  practically  found 
unattainable.  The  law  which  has 
robbed  her  so  straightforwardly, 
has  somehow  forgotten  altogether 
to  secure  for  her  tiie  supposed  com- 
pensation. Since  1857,  if  the  hus- 
band altogether  forsake  his  home  for 
years  together,  the  wife  may  obtain 
from  the  magistrate  a  protection 
order,  and  prevent  him  from  seizing 
her  property.  But,  if  he  come 
back  just  often  enough  to  keep 
within  the  technical  period  fixed  as 
desertion,  and  take  from  her  every- 
thing she  may  have  earned,  or 
which  charitable  people  may  have 
given  her,  then  there  is  absolutely 
no  resource  for  her  at  all.  The 
Guardians  of  her  Union,  if  she  ask 
to  be  admitted  into  the  workhouse, 
may,  if  they  please,  receive  her  and 
prosecute  her  husband  at  the  petty 
sessions  for  putting  the  parish  to  the 
expense  of  supporting  his  wife.  But 
the  guardians  are  not  obliged  to  ad- 
mit her,  and  the  trouble  and  cost  of 
prosecution  is  an  argument  which 
frequentiy  weighs  with  them  against 
doing  so.  Then,  as  if  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  when  the  poor  wretch, 
driven  from  the  shelter  of  the  work- 
house, and  perhaps  on  the  point  of 
bearing  a  child  to  the  wretch  who 
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is  starying  her,  goes  to  the  magis- 
trate to  implore  protection, — what 
answer  does  she  receive  ?  She  is 
told  that  he  cannot  hear  her  com- 
plaint; that  she  cannot  sne  her 
hnsband,  as  he  and  she  are  one  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.* 

Ag&m,  the  Common  Law  fiuls  to 
secnre  justice  to  the  wife,  not  only 
dnrmg  her  husband's  life,  but  after 
his  death.  The  following  story  was 
published  many  years  ago  in  the 
Westminster  Review  as  having  then 
recently  occurred.  We  cannot  vouch 
otherwise  for  its  veracity,  and  must 
quote  from  memory,  but  if  it  be 
only  taken  as  a  hypothetical  case, 
what  a  lesson  does  it  convey ! 
A  gentleman  of  landed  estate  in 
the  north  of  England  became  in- 
volved in  debt  and  finally  ruined 
and  reduced  to  actual  want.  His 
wife,  a  lady  of  ability  and  spirit, 
finding  him  incapable  of  any  effort 
for  their  joint  support,  opened  a 
little  shop  for  millinery  in  the 
county  town.  Her  old  friends  gave 
her  their  custom,  and  her  taste  and 
industry  made  it  a  thriving  business. 
For  many  years  she  maintained  her 
husband  and  herself,  till  at  last 
having  realised  a  Httle  competency, 
and  grown  old  and  feeble,  she  sold 
her  shop  and  retired  to  spend,  as 
she  hoped,  in  peace  with  her  hus- 


band the  remaining  years  of  her 
life.  After  a  short  time,  however, 
Ihe  husband  died,  duly  nursed  and 
tended  to  the  last  by  his  wife. 
When  he  was  dead  he  was  found  to 
have  left  a  will  by  which  he  be- 
queathed every  shilling  of  his  wife's 
earnings  to  a  mistress  he  had  se- 
cretly maintained.  Either  the  wife 
had  originally  married  without  a 
settlement,  or  her  settlements  had 
not  contemplated  so  singular  a  hct 
as  her  earning  a  fortune.  The  hus- 
band's will  therefore  was  perfectly 
valid,  and  was  executed. 

So  much  for  the  Justice  of  the 
Common  Law.  What  now  shall  we 
say  to  its  Expediency  ?  The  matter 
seems  to  He  thus.  Men  are  gene- 
rally more  wise  in  worldly  matters ; 
more  generally  able  and  inteUi- 
gent|  and  their  wives  habitually 
look  up  to  them  with  even  ridicu- 
lously exaggerated  confidence  and 
admiration.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  would  naturally  happen,  were 
there  no  law  in  the  case,  that  the 
husband  should  manage  all  the 
larger  business  of  the  family.  The 
law  then  when  the  hushand  is  really 
wise  and  good  is  a  dead  letter. 
But  for  the  opposite  cases,  excep- 
tions though  they  be,  yet  alas !  too 
numerous,  where  the  husband  is 
a  fool,  a  gambler,  a  drunkard,  and 


*  A  horrible  instance  in  point  occurred  near  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
evidence  given  on  the  inquest  was  published  in  the  Lincolnshire  CkranicU,  July  5,  1S63. 

The  parish  surgeon  wrote  thus  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  was  also  a  magis- 
trate:— 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  hare  to-day  seen  Mrs.  Seymour.  I  found  her  in  a  wretchedly  weak 
state.  She  is  nursing  a  baby,  which  office  she  is  not  able  to  perform  efiectually  &001 
her  exhausted  condition.  Her  husband,  she  says,  does  not  allow  her  the  necessaries  of 
life,  which  he,  in  his  position,  could  find  if  he  liked.  Without  some  means  be  taken  to 
provide  her  with  good  diet,  &c.,  or  to  make  her  husband  do  so,  she  must  die  of  starvatioa 
at  no  very  distant  period.  If  you  could,  in  your  official  capacity,  help  the  poor  creature, 
yon  would  confer  a  great  blessing  on  the  poor  woman,  and  oblige  yours  faiufully, 

'J.    C.    SXALLMJLK.' 

The  clerg3rman  found,  however,  that  he  had  no  power  as  a  magistrate  to  take  cognisance 
of  the  casA,  unless  the  guardians  would  give  the  wife  relief,  and  prosecute  the  husband ; 
and  this  they  declined  to  do.  In  vain  did  the  poor  half-starved  wretch  appear  betfoie 
them,  and  pray  to  be  admitted  into  the  workhouse.  She  was  refused  admission  on  Uie 
ground  that  her  husband  earned  good  wages ;  and  so  she  went  home,  and  after  lingering 
awhile,  probably  fed  now  and  then  by  her  neighbours,  she  died.  The  husband  escaped 
without  any  punishment  whatever.  The  jury  who  tried  him  [men,  of  course !]  gave  him 
the  benefit  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  his  wife's  death,  and  acquitted  him.^/{/v«^ra- 
Uons  of  the  OpenUums  of  our  Laws,  p.  8. 
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where  the  wife  is  sensible,  frugal, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren,— is  it  indeed  expedient  that 
the  whole  and  sole  power  shonld  be 
lodged  in  the  husband's  hands ;  the 
power  not  only  over  all  they  already 
have  in  common,  but  the  power  over 
all  she  can  ever  earn  in  future? 
Such  a  law  must  paralyse  the  energy 
of  any  woman  less  than  a  heroine 
of  maternal  love.  How  many  poor 
wives  has  it  driven  to  despair,  as 
one  time  after  another  they  have 
been  legally  robbed  of  their  hard 
won  earnings,  who  can  calculate  ?* 
One  such  hapless  one,  we  are  told,* 
when  her  lawful  tyrant  came  home 
as  usual,  drunk  with  the  spoils  of 
her  starving  children,  took  up  some 
wretched  i*elic  of  their  ruined 
household  and  smote  him  to  death. 
She  was  a  murderess.  In  former 
times  she  would  have  been  burnt 
alive  for  *  petty  treason '  for  killing 
her  lord  and  master.  But  what 
was  the  law  which  gave  to  that 
reckless  savage  a  power  the  same 
as  that  of  a  slave-holder  of  the 
South  over  his  slave  ? 

It  is  continually  repeated  in  this 
ccnmection  only  that  laws  cannot  take 
note  of  exceptional  cases ;  they 
must  be  laid  down  to  suit  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  minority  must  do  as 
best  they  can.  But  is  there  any  other 
department  of  public  justice  in 
which  the  same  principle  is  applied  ? 
What  else  is  law  for,  but  to  be  *  a 
terror  to  evil  doers '  ? — always,  as  we 
trust,  in  a  minority  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  greater  number  of  people 
are  honest,  and  neither  steal  their 
neighbours'  goods  nor  break  into 
their  houses.  Yet  the  law  takes 
pretty  sharp  account  of  thieves  and 
burglars. 

Setting  up  an  ideal  of  perfect  mar- 
riage union  sounds  very  well.     But 


what  wotdd  it  be  to  set  up  an  ideal, 
say,  between  rich  and  poor,  and  to 
assume  that  what  ought  to  be  their 
relation  in  a  Ghristiem  country  ac- 
tually is  so  P  A  new  Poor  Law  based 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  forms  the  rule  of  English 
life,  to  which  the  exceptions  were 
too  trifling  to  be  regarded,  would  be 
at  all  events  a  novelty  in  legislation. 
Or  rather,  would  it  not  correspond 
in  spirit  with  the  law  we  have 
been  considering  ?  The  poor  woman 
whose  husband  has  robbed  her  earn- 
ings, who  leaves  her  and  her  chil- 
dren to  starve  and  then  goes  un- 
punished because  the  law  can  only 
recognise  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  he 
and  she  are  one  before  the  law, — 
that  poor  soul's  case  would  resemble 
closely  enough  that  of  a  pauper  who 
should  be  told  that  the  law  can 
only  recognise  the  relation  of  rich 
and  poor  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
as  every  one  who  had  two  coats 
must  be  assumed  to  give  to  him 
who  has  none,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  nobody  can  be  sup- 
posed to  turn  away,  the  striking  of 
a  Poor's  Rate  in  a  Christian  land 
must  be  wholly  superfluous. 

It  is  one  of  the  numerous 
anomalies  connected  with  women's 
afiairs,  that  when  they  are  under 
debate  the  same  argument  which 
would  be  held  to  determine  other 
questions  in  one  way  is  felt  to  settle 
theirs  in  another.  If  for  instance 
it  be  proved  of  any  other  class  of 
the  community,  that  it  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  injured,  imposed  on, 
and  tyrannised  over  (e.  g.  the  chil- 
dren who  work  in  factories),  it  is 
considered  to  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  the  law  must  step 
in  for  its  protection.  But  it  is 
the  alleged  helplessness  of  married 


*  See  the  orerwhelming  evidence  on  this  point  given  before  the  Parliamentaiy  Com- 
mittee this  last  session,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Hansard,  rector  of  Bethnal  Green ;  J.  S.  Mans- 
Aeld,  Esq.,  police  magistrate  of  Marylobone ;  Mr.  Ormerod,  president  of  the  Co-operative 
Society  at  Kochdale ;  and  Rev.  Thomas  Fowle,  rector  of  Hoxton. — Minutes  of  Evidence, 
pp.  65-70. 

»  lUustraiions  of  the  Operations  of  our  Laws,  p.  13.  bvGoOQlc 
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women  which,  it  is  said,  makes  it 
indispensable  to  give  all  the  support 
of  the  law,  not  to  them,  bat  to  the 
stronger  persons  with  whom  they 
are  unequally  yoked.  'Woman  is 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  in- 
ferior to  man/  Therefore  it  follows 
— what  ? — that  the  law  shotdd  give 
to  her  bodily  weakness,  her  inteU 
leotual  dulness,  her  tottering  mo- 
rality, all  the  support  and  protec- 
tion which  it  is  possible  to  inter- 
pose between  so  poor  a  creature 
and  the  strong  being  always  stand- 
ing over  her  P  By  no  means. 
Quite  tilie  contrary  of  course.  The 
husband  being  already  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  his  wife's 
superior  must  in  justice  receive 
from  the  law  additional  strength  by 
being  constituted  absolute  master 
of  her  property.  Do  we  not  seem 
to  hear  one  of  the  intelligent 
keepers  in  the  Zoological  (hardens 
explaining  to  a  party  of  visitors  : 

'  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  an 
inoffensive  bird,  the  MuLier  AnglU 
cana.  The  beak  is  feeble,  and  the 
claws  unsuited  for  grubbing  for 
worms.  It  seems  to  be  only  intel- 
ligent in  building  its  nest^  or  taking 
care  of  its  young,  to  whom  it  is 
peculiarly  devoted,  as  well  as  to  its 
mate.  Otherwise  it  is  a  very  simple 
sort  of  bird,  picking  up  any  crumbs 
which  are  thrown  to  it,  and  never 
touching  carrion  like  the  vulture  or 
intoxicating  fluids  like  the  maccaw* 
Therefore  you  see,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  it  is  so  helpless,  we 
put  that  strong  chain  round  its  leg, 
and  fasten  it  to  its  nest,  and  make 
the  bars  of  its  cage  exceptionally 
strong.  As  to  its  rudunentary 
wings  we  always  break  them  early, 
for  greater  security ;  though  I  have 
heard  Professor  Huxley  say  that  he 
is  convinced  it  could  never  fly  far 
with  them,  under  any  circum- 
stances.' 

Such  is  the  argument  from  the 
feebleness  of  women  to  the  expe- 
diency of  weakening  any  little  inde- 
pendent spirit  they  might  possibly 


found  on  the  possession  of  a  trifle 
of  money.  '  To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundanlJy  ;  but  from  her  i^ 
hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  it  seemeth  she  has  a 
right  to  have.'  The  text  is  a  hard 
one,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view. 

But  the  great  and  overwhehning 
argument  against  the  Expediency 
of  the  Common  Law  in  this  matter 
is  the  simple  fact  that  no  parent 
or  g^uardian  possessed  of  means 
sufficient  to  evade  it  by  a  marriage 
settlement  ever  dreams  of  permit- 
ting his  daughter  or  ward  to  under- 
go its  (supposed)  beneficial  action. 
The  parent  who  neglected  to  demand 
such  a  settlement  from  a  man  before 
he  gave  him  his  daughter,  would  be 
thought  to  have  failed  in  the  per- 
formance of  one  of  his  mostobvions 
and  imperative  duties.  Even  the 
law  itself  in  its  highest  form  in  the 
realm  (that  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery) invariably  requires  settle- 
ments for  its  wards.  How  then 
can  it  be  argued  that  the  same  role 
is  generally  considered  expedient, 
yet  invariably  evaded  by  all  who 
have  means  to  evade  it  ? 

Again.  There  is  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. Are  married  couples  with 
settlements  obviously  lees  hanno« 
nious,  are  they  less  united  in  affeo 
tion,  are  their  children  less  well 
brought  up  than  those  who  undergo 
the  action  of  the  law  ?  When  a 
woman  has  money  of  her  own  so 
settled  that  she  really  has  it  for  her 
separate  use,  do  we  find  her  always 
opposing  her  husband,  and  do  her 
children  seem  to  sufier  from  pa- 
rental dissensions  ?  Nay,  let  us  go 
to  the  countries  where  no  Common 
Law  like  ours  exists  at  all,  or  where 
it  has  been  repealed.  In  Russia 
marriage  makes  no  diflcrence  in  a 
woman's  possession  of  property,  to 
which  also  are  attached  the  same 
political  and  municipal  rights  as 
belong  to  male  proprietors.  All 
that  we  know  of  Russian  house- 
holds is  their  peculiar  haarmony  and 
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mutual  good  feeling.  And  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  the  Com- 
mon Law  was  repealed  in  i860,  in 
Vermont,  where  it  was  changed  in 
1847,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was 
changed  in  1848,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  it  was  changed  in  1855, 
the  report  of  the  action  of  the  new 
law,  whereby  the  woman  holds  her 
own  property  and  earnings,  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  testimonies  to  the 
fact,  collected  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee : 

Mr.  Waahboume,  formerly  GoTornor  of 
Kassachusetts,  and  now  Professor  of  Law 
at  Harvard  University,  and  who  allows 
that  he  viewed  the  change  with  appre- 
hension that  it  would  cause  angry  and 
nnldnd  feelings  in  families,  and  open  the 
door  for  fraud,  now  admits  that  he  is  so 
£Mr  convinced  to  the  contrary,  that  he 
would  not  be  one  to  restore  uie  common 
law  if  he  could.  Any  attempt  to  go  back 
to  it  would  meet  with  little  ravour  at  this 
day.  '  The  oral  evidence  we  have  received 
from  members  of.  the  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts baJTS,  from  Mr.  Cyrus  Field  of 
Kew  York,  and  from  the  Hon.  J.  Bose, 
Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  is  to  the 
same  effect  They  state  that  the  change 
has  given  entire  satisfEtction ;  that  it  has 
not  caused  dissension  in  families ;  .  .  .  . 
that  the  benefit  has  chiefly  accrued  to 
women  of  small  means.'  Mr.  Wells,  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
says:  'That  for  which  the  law  seems  to 
me  most  commendable  is  the  power  which 
it  gives  to  women  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
control  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour* 
Many  women  of  that  class  are  left  to 
struggle  against  the  hardships  of  life, 
sometimes  with  a  family  of  children,  aban- 
doned by  their  husbands,  or,  still  worse, 
with  a  drunken,  thriftless,  idle  vagabond 
of  a  man,  claiming  all  the  rights  of  a 
husband,  and  fulfilling  none  of  the  duties 
of  the  relation.  When  such  men  could 
take  the  hard  earnings  of  their  wives  from 
service  in  the  mills,  and  waste  it  upon 
their  indulgences,  no  woman  could  have 
courage  to  struggle  long  in  such  a  hopeless 
effort.  In  our  manufacturing  towns  there 
are  a  great  many  women  wus  situated, 
who  are  saved  from  the  most  hopeless 
poverty  and   slavery  by  this  most  just 


provisbn,  which  gives  them  the  right  to 
receive  and  to  hold  the  wages  of  their  own 
labour.  The  misfortune  has  been,  that 
the  more  i^orant  and  degraded  men  were, 
the  more  rigorously  they  insisted  upon  and 

exercised  their  marital  rights The 

law,  by  this  change  in  the  r^tive  rig^ 
of  husband  and  wife,  has  brought  to  the 
women  of  the  poorer  classes  a  relief  which 
touches  the  spring  of  hope  and  energy.' 
Mr.  Dudley  Field  says  of  it :  *  Scarcely  one  of 
the  great  reforms  which  have  been  effected 
in  this  State  have  given  more  sadsfaction 
than  this.'* 

With  such  examples  before  us  it 
truly  seems  wanton  to  talk  of  Ex- 
pediency.* The  only  persons  for 
whom  tiie  existing  law  is  expedient 
are  fortune-hunters,  wiio,  if  they 
can  befool  young  women  of  pro- 
perty so  &r  as  to  induce  them  to 
elope,  are  enabled  thereby  to  grasp 
all  their  inheritance.  Were  there 
no  such  law  as  the  cession  of  the 
wife's  property  on  marriage,  there 
would  be  considerably  fewer  of  those 
disgusting  and  miserable  alliances 
where  the  man  marries  solely  to  be- 
come possessed  of  his  wife's  money. 

But^  as  we  have  said  already, 
there  is  an  argument  which  has 
more  force  in  determining  legisla- 
tion about  marriage  thsm  either 
considerations  of  Justice  or  of  Ex- 
pediency. It  is  the  Sentiment  en- 
tertained by  the  majority  of  men 
en  the  subject ;  the  ideal  they  hare 
formed  of  wedlock,  the  poetical 
vision  in  their  minds  of  a  wife's 
true  relation  to  her  husband.  Le- 
gislators talk  in  Parliament  with 
a  certain  conviction  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  fairness  and  policy  are  the 
only  ones  to  be  referred  to  there. 
But  whenever  the  subject  is  freely 
discussed,  in  private  or  in  a  news- 
paper, there  is  sure  to  burst  out 
sooner  or  later  the  real  feeling  at 
bottom.  Nothing  can  be  more 
amusing  than  to  watch  such  spon- 
taneous  outbreaks  of   the  natural 


'  Special  Report  of  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Married  Women*s  Property  BUI. 

•  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  separate  property  and  the  rieht  of  contract  has  been 
accorded  to  married  women  by  the  new  law  of  India,  compiled  bv  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  this  country :  Lord  Bomilly,  Sir  W.  Erie,  Mr.  Justice  WiLles,  Sir  Edward  Kyan 
tad  Mr.  Lowe.  ^  , 
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man  in  the  dignified  colnmns  of  the 
Times,  or  the  hard-hitting  periods 
of  a  well-known  writer  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  Let  ns  try  to  fathom 
ihis  sentiment,  for  till  we  under- 
stand it  we  are  bat  fighting  onr 
battles  in  the  dark.  Is  it  not  this — 
that  a  woman's  whole  Hfe  and  be- 
ing, her  soul,  body,  time,  property, 
thought,  and  care,  ought  to  be  given 
to  her  husband ;  that  nothing  short 
of  such  absorption  in  him  and  his 
interests  makes  her  a  true  wife ;  and 
that  when  she  is  thus  absorbed  even 
a  very  mediocre  character  and  in- 
ferior intellect  can  make  a  man 
happy  in  a  sense  no  splendour  of 
endowments  can  otherwise  do? 
Truly  I  believe  this  is  the  feeling  at 
the  bottom  of  nearly  all  men's  hearts, 
and  of  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
women  also.  There  is  no  use  urging 
that  it  is  a  gigantic  piece  of  egotism 
in  a  man  to  desire  such  a  marriage. 
Perhaps  it  is  natural  for  him  to  do 
so,  and  perhaps  it  is  natural  for  a 
great  number  of  women  to  give  just 
such  absorbed  adoring  affection. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  infinite 
nature  of  all  love,  that  for  those 
who  know  each  other  best,  as  a  wife 
knows  her  husband,  there  is  no 
limit  to  human  affection.  At  all 
events  it  seems  a  fact  that  the  typi- 
cal Man  (if  we  may  call  him  so), 
desires  such  love,  and  the  typical 
Woman  is  ready  to  give  it  to  him. 
He  is  impatient  at  the  notion  of  a 
marriage  in  which  this  conception 
of  absolute  absorption  of  his  wife's 
interests  in  his  own  shall  not  be 
fdlfiUed;  and,  so  far  as  legislation 
can  create  such  an  ideal,  he  is  re- 
solved that  it  shall  do  so. 

So  far  all  is  plain  and  natural, 
but  the  question  is  this  :  Supposing 
such  marriages  to  be  the  most  de- 
sirable, do  men  set  the  right  way 
about  securing  them,  by  making 
such  laws  as  the  Common  Law  of 
England?  Is  perfect  love  to  be 
called  out  by  perfect  dependence  ? 
Does  an  empty  purse  necessarily 
imply  a  ftdl  heart  ?     Is  a  generous- 


natured  woman  likely  to  be  won  or  - 
rather  to  be  alienated  and  galled  by 
being  made  to  feel  she  has  no  choice 
but  submission?  Surely  there  is 
great  fallacy  in  this  direction.  The 
idea  which  we  are  aU  agreed  ought 
to  be  realised  in  marriage  is  that  of 
the  highest  possible  Union.  But 
what  is  that  most  perfect  Union  ? 
Have  we  not  taken  it  in  a  most  gross 
commercial  sense,  as  if  even  here 
we  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ? 
Let  us  go  into  this  matter  a  little 
carefully.  It  is  rather  instructive. 
HuslMmd  and  wife,  in  the  eye  of 
the  poet,  the  divine,  and — shall  we 
say,  the  tfudge  of  the  Divorce  Court  ? 
are  *not  twain,  but  one  flesh.'  I 
know  not  whether  Mr.  Darwin  will 
sanctiousthat  theory  concerning  the 
Origin  of  Species,  which  tells  us  that 

Man  came  ^m  Nothing,  and  by  the  same 

plan, 
Woman  was  made  from  the  rib  of  a  man ; 

or  whether  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
Professor  Huxley  have  verified  the 
anatomical  doctrine  instilled  by 
our  nurses,  that  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sacrifice  of  his  rib,  men 
have  ever  since  had  one  rib  fewer 
than  women.  Still,  however  learned 
physiologists  may  decide  this  ob- 
scure problem,  we  shall  all  agree 
that  it  is  a  noble  Oriental  metaphor, 
to  describe  a  wife's  relation  to  her 
husband  as  '  bone  of  his  bone,  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh.'  But  the  union 
of  two  human  beings  may,  as 
preachers  say,  be  considered  three 
ways.  Firstly,  there  is  the  sort 
of  union  between  any  friends  who 
are  greatly  attached  to  one  another ; 
a  union  oftenest  seen,  perhaps, 
between  two  sisters,  who  each  have 
full  liberty  to  come  and  go,  and 
dispose  of  their  separate  resources, 
but  who  yet  manage  commonly  to 
live  in  harmony  and  affection,  and 
not  unfrequently  to  bring  up  a 
whole  batch  of  Httle  nephews  and 
nieces  in  their  common  abode. 
Two  such  we  know,  who  for  many 
years  have  kept  the  same  account 
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*  at  their  banker's,  and  say  that  they 

find  only  one  serious  objection  to 
the    plan — they  can   never    make 
V         each  other  a  present ! 
;  Secondly,  there  is  the  Union  of 

'  the  celebrated  Siamese  twins,  who 
are  tied  together — ^not  by  Mother 
Chnrch  but  by  Mother  Nature — so 
effectuaUy  that  Sir  William  Per- 
gusson  and  Sir  William  Wilde  are 
equally  powerless  to  release  them. 
Each  of  them  has,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  dragging  about  his 
brother  as  much  as  he  is  dragged 
himself;  and  if  either  have  a  pocket, 
the  other  must  needs  have  every 
facility  of  access  thereto.  * 

Lastly,  for  the  most  absolute  type 
of  Union  of  all,  we  must  seek  an 
example  in  the  Tarantula  Spider. 
As  most  persons  are  aware,  when 
one  of  these  delightful  creatures  is 
placed  under  a  glass  with  a  com- 
panion of  his  own  species  a  Kttle 
smaller  than  himself,  he  forthwith 
gobbles  him  up  ;  making  him  thus, 
in  a  very  literal  manner, '  bone  of  his 
bone'  (supposing  tarantulas  to  have 
any  bones)  *and  flesh  of  his  flesh.' 
The  operation  being  completed,  the 
victorious  spider  visibly  acquires 
double  bulk,  and  thenceforth  may 
be  understood  to  'represent  the 
fSsunily '  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
conceivable. 

Now,  of  these  three  types  of 
union,  it  is  singular  that  ^e  only 
one  which  seems  to  have  approved 
itself,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
to  the  legislative  wisdom  of  England 
should  be  that  of  the  Tarantula. 
Unless  a  man  be  allowed  to  eat  up 
the  whole  of  a  woman's  fortune, 
there  is  apparently  no  union  pos- 
sible between  their  interests.  Part- 
nerships, Hmited  liabilities,  and  all 
other  devices  for  amalgamation  of 
property  are  here  considered  inad- 
missible. The  way  in  which  brothers 
and  sisters  settle  their  aflairs  when 


they  reside  under  the  same  roof 
would  never  suffice,  it  seems,  to  keep 
things  straight  between  those  who 
hold  a  yet  more  tender  and  trustful 
relationship. 

Englishmen  have,  perhaps  beyond 
all  men,  generous  hearts  and  chi- 
valrous natures.  They  delight  in 
such  glorious  lines  as  that  of  their 
own  poet  : 

Yet  were  life  a  chomel,  where 
Love  lay  coffined  with  Despair ; 
Yet  were  Truth  a  sacred  lie,  • 
Love  were  lust — ^if  Liberty 
Lent  not  life  its  soul  of  light, 
Hope  its  iris  of  delight, 
Trath  its  prophet's  robe  to  wear, 
Love  its  power  to  give  and  bear.* 

Is  it  possible  that  one  of  them, 
whose  eye  kindles  over  such  words, 
seriously  believes  that  his  own 
mother,  sister,  daughter,  is  made 
of  such  different  clay  from  hinusel^ 
as  that  for  her,  abject  dependence  is 
calculated  to  create  and  foster  love, 
while  for  htm  it  wotdd  be  gall  and 
wormwood,  turning  his  affection 
into  bitterness  and  revolt  ? 

Truly  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not 
thanks  to  the  Common  Law,  but  in 
spite  thereof,  that  there  are  so 
many  united  and  happy  homes  in 
England. 

To  sum  up  our  argument.  The 
existing  Conmion  Law  is  not  Just, 
because  it  neither  can  secure  nor 
actually  even  attempts  to  secure  for 
the  woman  the  equivalent  support 
for  whose  sake  she  is  forced  to  re- 
linquish her  property. 

It  is  not  Expedient,  because  while 
in  happy  marriages  it  is  superfluous 
and  useless,  in  unhappy  ones  it  be- 
comes highly  injurious ;  often  caus- 
ing the  final  rum  of  a  family  which 
the  mother  (if  upheld  by  law)  might 
have  supported  single-handed.  It 
is  also  shown  not  to  be  considered 
expedient  by  the   conduct  of  the 


'  Since  the  above  was  written  it  has  been  announced  that  even  thit  Union  is  likely  to 
be  severed — by  M.  Nilaton  ! 
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enlare  upper  class  of  the  country, 
and  even  of  the  legislature  itself  in 
the  system  of  the  CJourt  of  Chancery. 
Where  no  one  who  can  afford  to 
evade  the  law  fails  to  evade  it,  the 
pretence  that  it  is  believed  to  be 
generally  expedient  is  absurd.  Fur* 
&er,  the  classes  which  actually 
evade  it,  and  the  countries  where 
it  is  non- existing,  show  in  no 
degree  less  connubial  harmony  than 
those  wherein  it  is  enforced. 

Lastly,  it  does  not  tend  to  Mfil, 
but  to  counteract,  the  Sentiment 
regarding  the  marriage  union,  to 
which  it  aims  to  add  the  pressure 
of  force.  Real  unanimity  is  not 
produced  between  two  parties  by 
forbidding  one  of  ihem.  to  have  any 
voice  at  cdl.  The  hard  mechanical 
contrivance  of  the  law  for  making 
husband  and  wife  of  one  heart  and 
mind  is  calculated  to  produce  a 
precisely  opposite  result. 

The  proposal,  then,  to  abolish 
this  law  seems  to  have  in  its  favour 
Justice,  Expediency,  and  even  the 
Sentiment  which  has  hitherto 
blindly  supported  the  law.  As  the 
Parlis^entary  Committee  report, 
they  are  strongly  of  opinion  *  that 
the  Common  law  of  this  country, 
which  gives  the  wife's  property  to 
her  husband,  should  be  repesded, 
and  that  the  wife  should  have  con- 
trol over  her  property  and  earnings ; 
and  that  her  disability  to  contract 
and  sue  and  be  sued  in  respect  of 
them  should  be  removed.' 

That  certain  difficulties  must 
arise  in  carrying  out  so  extensive  a 
change  is  obvious,  yet  they  are 
probably  less  than  might  be  sup- 
posed; and  a  brief  ^ial  of  the 
working  of  a  new  law  would  enable 
the  legislature  to  find  out  the  weak 
point  (if  any)  of  their  present 
work.     As  the  Committee  remark : 

Questions  of  importance  arise  in  settling 
details  of  such  a  matter.  "Whether,  for 
instance,  the  poor  law  liability  of  the  father 


for  the  maintenance  of  the  children  should 
be  extended  to  the  mother;  whether  the 
change  should  be  confined  to  future  mar- 
riages only,  or  should  be  applied  to  exist- 
ing marriages  where  other  property  is 
acquired,  &c. 

One  thing,  however,  was  anam* 
mously  agreed  upon,  and  it  is  aa 
important  point  in  question. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  liability  of  a 
husband  to  maintain  his  wife  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a  change  in  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  property  of  married  women. 
A  married  woman  hving  apart  from  her 
husband  can  only  bind  him  for  what  is 
necessary,  and  the  possession  of  propeity 
of  her  own  pro  ianio  negatiyes  the  aathority 
arising  from  necessity.  A  married  woman 
living  with  her  husband  has  an  authority 
which,  in  spite  of  some  fluctuations  ana 
uncertainty  of  judicial  decisions,  seems  to 
be  regulated  by  the  general  principle  ci 
the  law  of  agency.  Agency  is  a  mixed 
question  of  law  and  fact,  and  the  courts 
will  give  due  weight  to  such  a  fact  as  the 
possession  of  property  by  a  married  woman 
without  any  express  statutable  direction.* 

That  such  a  change  could  not 
entail  injurious  consequences  is 
guaranteed  by  two  faiCts :  first,  t^ere 
follow  no  injurious  consequences  to 
the  richer  classes  in  England,  by 
whom  the  law  is  practically  set 
aside ;  second,  there  have  followed 
no  injurious  results,  but  veiy  bene- 
ficial ones,  to  the  lower  olasaes  in 
the  American  States,  by  wbom  ^e 
law  has  been  repealed.  We  have 
already  cited  the  testimony  of  the 
distinguished  American  lawyers, 
Mr.  Dudley  Field,  Judge  Welles, 
Governor  Washboume,  and  others, 
to  this  point  (p.  787). 

Justice,  Expediency,  a  truly 
guided  Sentiment,  and  such  Expe- 
rience as  is  yet  attainable-— all  these 
then  point  unanimously  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  existing  Common  Law, 
as  it  touches  the  Property  of  Mar- 
ried Women. 

But  leaving  this  special,  though 


Special  Beportfrom  the  Select  Committee  on  Married  Wovten's  Property/  Bill,  p.  vii. 
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tjpical  case  of  the  property  of 
married  women,  may  we  not  for 
a  moment  try  to  answer,  if  it  be 
but  vaguely,  the  larger  question  in 
which  it  is  involved :  What  ought 
to  be  the  general  tone  of  legislation, 
the  general  line  of  policy  pursued 
in  these  days  by  English  men  to- 
wards English  women  ?  It  is  clear 
enough  that  we  have  come  to  one 
of  those  stages  in  human  history 
which,  like  a  youth's  attainment  of 
majority,  makes  some  change  in 
the  arrangements  of  past  time  de- 
sirable, if  not  imperative.  There 
is  no  use  reverting,  on  the  one  side 
with  pertinacious  dogmatism,  and 
on  the  other  with  scorn  and  in- 
dignation, to  old  Eastern,  or  classic, 
or  feudal  relations  between  men 
and  women.  Any  one  who  has 
lived  in  southern  and  eastern  lands 
can  perfectly  understand,  from  the 
nature  of  the-  women  of  those  pas- 
sionate races,  how  such  states  of 
things  arose  at  first,  and  have  been 
maintained  ever  since  without  blame 
or  cruelty.  In  feudal  times,  also, 
the  blended  chivalry  and  tyranny 
of  men  towards  women  was  rather 
to  be  admired,  for  the  chivalry  then 
condemned  a  tyranny  which  pro- 
bably fell  more  lightly  on  women 
than  on  any  inferior  class  of  men  in 
the  social  scale.  But  all  these  things 
are  changed  for  us.  Our  Teuton 
race,  from  the  days  of  Tacitus,  has 
borne  women  whose  moral  nature 
has  been  in  more  than  equipoise  with 
their  passions  ;  and  who  have  both 
deserved  and  obtained  a  freedom 
and  a  respect  unknown  to  their 
sisters  of  the  south.  As  the  ages 
of  force  and  violence  have  passed 
away,  and  as  more  and  more  room 
has  been  left  for  the  growth  of 
gentler  powers,  women  (especially 
in  England)  have  gradually  and 
slowly  risen  to  a  higher  place.  It  is 
indeed  quite  possible  still  to  point 
out  thousands  who  are  unfit  for  any 
important  exercise  of  freedom,  who 
are  mere  dolls,  or  something  worse. 


Half  the  discussions  which  go  on 
about  women  would  be  stopped  at 
the  outset,  if  the  speakers  could 
settle  what  women  they  are  going 
to  talk  of — ^the  women  of  strong 
characters,  or  the  women  who  have 
as  little  character  as  their  own  look- 
ing-glasses. One  woman  lives  fpr 
affection,  for  duty,  for  elevated  and 
refined  pleasures  of  taste  and  in- 
tellect; not  incapable  of  devoted 
love  yet  not  living  with  love  alone 
in  her  thoughts ;  pleased  to  adorn 
her  person,  yet  not  dreaming  and 
chattering  of  dress  from  morning 
till  night.  Another  woman  lives 
for  admiration  and  passion,  for 
low  pleasures  of  vanity  and  sense ; 
having  for  her  sole  ambition  to 
befool  the  men  who  surround  her, 
and  for  her  sole  serious  employment 
to  deck  herself  for  their  gaze.  To 
one  the  society  of  men  and  women 
is  equally  interesting,  provided  each 
be  equally  intelligent.  To  the  other, 
the  presence  of  a  man,  be  he  almost 
an  idiot,  is  so  exciting  and  delight- 
ftil  that  every  woman  in  company 
is  forgotten,  and  the  most  ludicrous 
changes  of  tastes  and  opinions  are 
effected  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
fall  in  with  his  pleasure,  as  if  i^ey 
were  the  fturdture  of  a  lodging- 
house,  to  be  moved  to  suit  a  new 
lodger.  As  a  French  wit  says ;  if 
the  minds  of  such  women  have 
received  any  impression  over  night, 
it  is  carefully  smoothed  down  next 
morning,  like  a  gravel  walk,  avec 
le  rateauy  to  be  quite  ready  to  receive 
a  fresh  impression  from  the  next 
visitor. 

Such  are  the  differences,  the  con- 
trasts rather,  between  two  orders  of 
women ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
when  *  women's  rights  '  are  under 
discussion  and  one  interlocutor  is 
thinking  of  one  sort  of  woman  and 
the  other  of  the  other,  they  should 
not  readily  agree  to  what  is  either 
just  or  expedient  to  be  done  for 
them.  It  seems  equally  out  of 
question  to  withhold  the  franchise 
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from  Florence  Nightingale  when 
she  asks  for  it,*  or  to  grant  it  to 
the  *  Girl  of  the  Period/  Unfortn- 
nately,  as  strong-minded  women 
are  apt  to  associate  only  with  the 
strong  of  their  own  sex,  and  as  men 
are  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  more  £ir- 
miliarised  with  the  man-adoring 
type  of  women  than  with  them,  it 
is  common  when  they  argue  for 
each  to  go  on  contradicting  the 
other  without  the  sUghtest  hope  of 
coming  to  an  understanding. 

But  it  must  be  granted,  we  think, 
that  the  numbers  of  those  of  whom 
Pope  could  affirm  that 

Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all, 

has  a  tendency  to  diminish  year  by 
year ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  wo- 
men with  characters  to  increase. 
How  much  faster  the  alteration  will 
go  on  xmder  improved  education,  if 
such  splendid  schemes  as  that  of 
Miss  Davies  and  Madame  Bodi- 
ohon's  College  can  be  carried  out,  is 
hard  to  judge.  Already  the  clas- 
sification of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  with  the  '  idiots '  and  the 

*  minors,'  seems  hardly  such  as  the 
scientific  intellect  would  be  satisfied 
with  in  other  departments  of  zoo- 
logy. Shall  we  say  it  resembles 
the  botanical  scheme  of  the  gover- 
ness who  informed  her  pupils  that 

*  plants  are  divided  into  Monandria, 
Bulbous  roots,  and  Weeds  V 

We  wish  that  we  could  persuade 
men  more  often  to  try  and  realise 
for  themselves  what  \&  actually  the 
life  of  a  woman.  Not  as  an  appeal 
for  compassion.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  questioned  whether  the  warm 
affections  and  simple  hearts  of  the 
better  sort  of  women  do  not  make 
life  sweeter  to  them  than  to  most 
men.  *  Happiness,*  says  P^ey, '  is 
to  be  found  no  less  with  the  purring 
cat)  than  with  the  playful  kitten. 
Enjoyment  is  a  hio^y  little  plant 


which  grows  at  all  altitudes  above 
the  level  of  actual  starvation.  There 
are  glories  of  the  nursery  and  am- 
bitions  of  the  kitchen  which  fill  . 
human  hearts  no  less  than  the  con-  1 
tests  of  the  senate  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  battie  field.  To  the  majority 
of  men  the  life  of  a  woman  with  its 
narrow  household  cares,  its  small 
social  emulations,  and  its  slightly  I 
flavoured  pleasures,  seems  dull  and  ' 
insipid  to  the  verge  of  disgust.  Very 
few  would  hesitate  to  repeat  the 
thanksgiving  of  the  Babbins  for 
*  being  bom  of  the  human  race,  and  \ 
not  a  brute ;  a  Jew,  not  a  Gentile ; 
a  man,  and  not  a  woman.'  Yet 
happiness  is  quite  sufficiently  elas- 
tic to  shrink  into  the  narrow  circle 
of  domestic  life  even  while  it  is 
capable  of  stretching  itself  to  the 
wide  bounds  of  imperial  power. 
Maria  Theresa,  and  Catherine  the  i 
Great  might  have  made  themselves 
content,  the  one  perhaps  as  the 
mistress  of  a  well  frequented  inn, 
or  the  other  as  an  actress  at  a  pro- 
vincial theatre.  Women  who  are 
not  utterly  ground  down  by  the 
sordid  cares  of  poverty,  are  perhapa 
quite  as  cheerfol  and  a  good  d«d 
more  resigned  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence  than  their  lords.  It  is 
therefore  with  a  pity  not  dashed 
with  compassion,  but  partaking  of 
the  tenderness  wherewith  we  wat<^ 
a  child  pleased  with  its  doll  and  ita 
baby-house,  that  men  usually  re- 
gard the  lives  of  those  dearest  to 
them  in  the  world .  Were  they  ever 
to  ask  th^nselves  how  sq<^  an  ex- 
istence would  suit  ihem,  they  might 
perhaps  be  startled  at  the  reflectioiis 
which  would  suggest  themselTes. 
Any  way  I  believe  they  would 
thenceforth  carefuUy  endeavour  that 
none  of  the  little  patnmonj  of 
woman's  pleasnres  should  be  re- 
trenched, none  of  the  bounds  <^ 
their  interests    and    duties    mnde 


'  As  she  has  donr,  along  vith  sodi 
AsBaSvarnvkk,  &c. 


as  Mrs.  SoBMrrille.  Hamet  M aztiaeaiEy  aad 
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narrower  than  nature  herself  has 
drawn  them  by  the  laws  of  their 
physical  constitutions  and  their  do- 
mestic affections. 

Last  summer  the  Times  remarked 
that '  when  working  men  desired  to 
have  votes  they  threw  down  the 
park  palings,  but  that  women  have 
not  shown  their  wish  for  the  same 
privilege  by  any  such  proceedings.* 
Were  we  not  on  that  same  enchanted 
ground  whereon  all  arguments  are 
turned  topsy  turvy,  we  should  have 
supposed  that  the  mob  who  attacked 
the  police  and  spoiled  the  public 
park,  and  the  women  who  stopped 
at  home  and  signed  Mr.  Mill's  pe- 
tition, had  respectively  shown  the 
one  their  t*w.fitness,  the  other  their 
fitness  for  the  franchise  of  a  law- 
respecting  nation.  But,  in  truth, 
women  very  rarely  throw  down  any 
palings,  either  material  or  only 
imaginary ;  and  they  generally  hurt 
themselves  cruelly  when  they  do  so. 
Not  for  that  reason  ought  men  to 
re^e  to  them  whatever  rights  may 
seem  for  them  fairly  established. 
Among  these  I  trust,  in  the  present 
paper,  I  have  placed  that  of  Married 
Women  to  the  use  of  their  own 
earnings  and  inheritances. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  make  one 
remark  on  the  general  question. 
Much  time  and  more  temper  have 
been  lost  in  debating  the  sterile 


problem  of  the  *  equality '  of  men 
and  women,  without  either  party 
seeming  to  perceive  that  the  solution 
either  way  has  no  bearing  on  the 
practical  matters  at  issue,  since 
civil  rights  have  never  yet  been 
reserved  for  *  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual '  equals.  Even  for  po- 
litical rights,  among  all  the  argu- 
ments eagerly  cited  last  year  against 
extending  the  franchise,  no  one 
thought  it  worth  while  to  urge  that 
the  class  proposed  to  be  admitted  to 
them  was,  or  was  not,  physically, 
intellectually,  or  morally  inferior  to 
the  classes  which  already  possessed 
it.  As  for  civil  rights — ^the  right  to 
hold  property,  to  make  contracts,  ta 
sue  and  be  sued — ^no  class,  however 
humble,  stupid^  and  even  vicious, 
has  ever  been  denied  them  since 
serfdom  and  slavery  came  to  an  end. 
If  men  choose  to  say  that  women 
are  their  inferiors  in  everything, 
they  are  free  and  welcome  then  to 
say  so.  Women  may  think  that  they 
are  the  equivalents  if  not  the  equals, 
of  men ;  that  beauty  is  as  great  a 
physical  advantage  as  the  sb^ength 
which  man  shares  with  the  ox ;  that 
nimble  wits  and  quick  intuitions  are 
on  the  whole  as  brilliant,  though 
not  as  solid  intellectual  endow- 
ments as  the  strong  understanding 
and  creative  imaginations  of  men  ; 
and  finally,  that  for  morality,*  that 


1  It  mnst  be  confessed  that,  to  a  womaD,  the  claim  of  superior  TtioralUy  for  men 
somids  snpremely  strange.  Looking  at  the  three  most  hateful  forms  of  vice — cruel^, 
drunkenness,  unchastity — are  they  most  common  in  -women  or  in  men  ?  Watch  ror 
the  first — the  devil-yice  of  cruelty — among  children.  See  how  the  little  girl  tends  her 
birds  and  animals,  and,  as  Chaucer  describes  her,  'all  conscience  and  tendre  heart,' 
*  greting '  when  any  one  strikes  her  dog.  See  how  her  brother  (brought  up  just  as> 
tenderly)  begins  in  the  nursery  to  pull  flies  to  pieces,  to  worry  the  cat;  then  to  terrify 
the  sheep,  to  lay  traps  in  the  snow  for  sparrows.  Observe  how  it  is  always  his  mother^s 
soft  woras,  his  sister*s  tears,  which  win  him  at  last,  and  make  of  him  that  really 
tender-hearted  being,  a  perfect  English  gentleman.  It  is  never  his  schoolfellows  who- 
correct  him,  rarely  his  master.  Watch  in  the  class  below.  Is  it  the  poor  wild  street 
girls  who  persecute  and  stone  to  death  the  hapless  lost  dogs  of  Lonaon  ?  Bead  tho 
reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animab,  and  observe  whether  it 
be  men  or  women  who  are  commonly  prosecuted  for  torturing  domestic  creatures.  Would 
any  womarCs  devotion  to  science  (does  the  reader  think^  lead  her  to  practise  vivisection  ? 
Nay,  but  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  tell  the  misery  ana  disgust,  rising  almost  to  revolt 
against  the  order  of  the  world,  which  fills  many  a  women's  heart  when  she  sees  daily 
around  her  the  instances  of  man's  wanton  and  savage  cruelty  to  the  harmless  creatures 
for  whom  she  can  only  plead,  and  pleads  usually  in  vain.    As  I  have  been  actually 
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old  man  is  happy  whose  conscience 
as  he  leaves  the  world  is  as  void 
of  grave  offence  as  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  old  women.  But  what- 
ever a  woman  may  think  on  these 
subjects,  she  has  no  need  to  argue, 
much  less  to  grow  shrill  and  angry 
about  it.  *  wanted,*  she  answers 
to  all  rebuffs  ;  *let  me  be  physically, 
intellectually,  and  morally  your  in- 


ferior. So  long  as  you  allow  I 
possess  moral  responsibility  and 
sufficient  intelligence  to  know  right 
from  wrong  (a  point  I  conclude  you 
will  concede,  else  why  hang  me  for 
murder  ?)  I  am  quite  content.  It 
is  only  as  a  Moral  and  Intelligent 
Being  I  claim  my  civil  rights.  Can 
you  deny  them  to  me  on  that 
ground  ?* 


writing  these  pages,  some  dozen  young  men  of  the  labonring  class  have  passed  uoder  mj 
window,  pursuing  with  volleys  of  heavy  stones  a  hapless  liUie  canary,  which  had  escaped 
out  of  its  cage,  and  in  its  feeble  flight  was  striving  to  find  shelter  among  the  trees  below. 
Is  it  needful  to  say  there  was  no  woman  among  the  gang,  and  that  the  appeal  of  other 
women  beside  myself  to  give  up  their  cruel  chase  was  unheeded?  ^Jt  ought  to  be  killed T 
shouted  one  young  ruffian  in  reply.  A  canary  worthy  of  death !  I  sit  down  to  pursue 
the  theme  of  woman's  moral  inferiority.  But  where  was  I?  Did  I  hear  anybody 
say  that  women  were  more  cruel  than  men  ? — or  perhaps  that  cruelty  is  not  the  very 
crown  of— shall  we  call  it.  Moral  Superiority  ? 
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re  loss  which  the  death  of  the 
*  great  Dean  '  will  be  to  the 
thinkiiig  world  is  one  difQcolt  to 
measure  precisely  because  of  its 
depth  and  extent.  His  vocation 
was  to  vindicate  the  great  prin* 
ciple  of  firee  thought  beyond  and 
independent  of  the  religious  contro- 
versies of  the  day,  the  heresy  of  one 
obscure  parson,  the  fine  clothes  of 
another,  or  the  power  of  colonial 
bishops  to  torment  each  other. 
These  questions  seemed  almost 
petty  to  one  whose  mind  compre- 
hended the  ranges  of  centuries, 
where  he  had  seen  them  battled 
over  again  and  again,  varying  only 
in  the  various  dresses  with  which 
our  different  ages  clothe  the  same 
thought. 

In  one  sense  a  thousand  years 
was  in  his  sight  a  tale  that  is  told. 
He  seemed  in  his  highest  moods  to 
be  saying,  *Even  you  Liberals  do 
not  see  how  these  questions  come 
and  go  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
I  cannot  care  as  much  as  you  do 
for  their  small  ins  and  outs ;  I  know 
that  the  great  tide  is  rising ;  I  have 
done  my  best  to  help  it  on,  and  to 
show  the  world  how  in  the  course 
of  ages  it  has  been  continually,  if 
slowly,  gaining  ground.  Now  I 
am  content  to  wait — I  have  finished 
my  share  in  the  work.' 

Strife  to  that  cahn  intellect  of  his 
was  so  essentially  antipathetic  that 
he  could  not  enter  cordially  into  the 
struggle,  and  this  prevented  his  hav- 
ing the  immediate  influence  on  the 
combatants  which  very  inferior  men 
attained  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
always  make  his  works  a  storehouse 
for  those  who  believe  that  the  world 
cannot  be  doomed  for  ever  to  do  and 
to  undo  its  work,  but  must  be  in- 
tended to  benefit  by  the  mistakes 
and  the  experience  of  those  who 
went  before  us — a  truth  which  we 
seem  now  somewhat  in  danger  of 
forgetting.  The  past  has  weighed  so 


heavily  beforetime  on  the  progress 
of  the  world,  that  we  are  tempted 
now  to  ignore  its  value. 

The  heresies  of  one  generation 
become  the  commonplaces  of  the 
next ;  the  History  of  tlw  Jews  is  now 
called  *  colourless.'  It  was  con- 
sidered of  so  vivid  a  hue  when  fia^ 
published,  that  its  author's  career 
in  the  Church  was  stopped  short  at 
the  mild  repose  of  a  deanery.  He 
did  not  regret  his  fitte;  he  was 
freer  to  speak  what  he  thought. 
There  was  indeed  but  one  post 
which  he  would  have  liked  better 
than  his  own,  and  though  he  did  not 
grudge  to  his  yoxmger  and  more 
successM  friend  the  succession  to 
the  *  mitred  abbots  of  Westminster ' 
(a  post  which  combines  some  of  the 
power  of  a  bishop  with  the  freedom 
of  a  dean),  yet  he  did  not  conceal 
that  it  would  have  pleased  him  for 
many  reasons.  *I  am  the  last 
learned  man  in  the  Church,'  he  is 
reported  once  to  have  said.  *  Good 
parish  priests,  good  men  of  business, 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  books  and 
men,  these  there  wiU  be  plenty  of ; 
no  sinecurists ;  hard  working  pas- 
tors, but  not  learned; — indeed  there 
is  hardly  room  for  the  article.'  If 
there  were  any  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  his  saying,  let  any  one  consider 
the  impossibility  of  finding  a  suc- 
cessor to  his  varied  knowledge. 
It  was  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
belief  that  learning  is  neither  popu- 
lar nor  profitable,  that  the  publisher 
of  the  History  of  the  Latm  Ohnreh 
(surely  somewhat  miscalculating 
the  feeling  of  the  reading  public, 
who,  if  they  bought  the  book  at  all, 
would  certainly  not  be  deterred  by 
the  addition  of  a  volume),  persuaded 
its  author  to  compress  his  matter: 
which,  as  the  series  of  facts  could 
not  be  curtailed,  deprived  the  world 
of  an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
illustration  and  detail  in  the  great 
work.  byGoOg 
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His  mind  was  singularly  judicial, 
impartial,  and  npright  in  its  cha- 
racter. The  credit  which  this  most 
learned  man  desires  to  vindicate  for 
himself  in  his  modest  preface, '  that 
his  sole  object  is  truth,  truth  ut- 
tered with  charity,'  coupled  with  a 
declaration,  that  '  where  to  him  it 
has  appeared  unattainable,'  he  has 

*  given  no  opinion,  unwilling  to 
claim  autiiori^  where  there  is  not 
evidence.'  His  was  one  of  the  few 
minds  which  are  content  to  remain 
respectfully  in  doubt,  *  where  the 
absence  of  materials,  or  of  oppor- 
tunity to  use  them,'  deprives  them 
of  a  secure  standing  point,  'whereas 
in  general  the  native  impatience  of 
the  human  mind  disdains  that  forti- 
tude of  resignation  which  is  implied 
in  rcrjecting  all  but  verified  facts 
and  verified  conclusions.' 

In  some  cases  the  passionless  flow 
of  his  history  contents  curiously 
with  the  picturesque  account  of  the 
same  scenes  by  a  later  historian,  as, 
for  instance,  in  that  of  the  Council  of 
Kicsea;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  perhaps  no  finer  instance  of  the 
noble  eloquence  to  which  the  great 
Dean  sometimes  (although  rarely) 
rises,  of  the  grand  impartiality,  and 
yet  of  the  deep  feeling  which  formed 
so  striking  a  combination  in  his 
mind,  than  is  to  be  found  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Trinitarian  contro- 
versy in  that  veiy  chapter.  After 
describing  how,  for  the  first  time, 

*  a  purely  speculative  tenet  agitated 
the  poprdace  of  great  cities,  occupied 
the  councils  of  princes,  and  deter- 
mined the  fall  of  kingdoms  and  the 
sovereignty  of  great  part  of  Europe,' 
he  proceeds :  *  In  morals,  in  man- 
ners, in  habits,  in  usages,  in  church 
government,  in  religious  ceremo- 
nial, there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween  the  two  parties  which  divided 
Christendom.  The  Gnostic  sects 
inculcated  a  severer  asceticism,  and 
differed  in  their  usages  from  the 
general  bodies  of  Christians.  The 
Donatist  factions  began,  at  least, 
with  a    question    of    church    dis- 


cipline, and  almost  grew  into  a 
strife  for  political  ascendency.  The 
Arians  and  Athanasians  fiirst  di- 
vided the  world  on  a  pure  questioB 
of  fdih.  From  this  period  we  may 
date  the  introduction  of  rigorous 
articles  of  behef,  which  required  the 
submissive  assent  of  the  mind  to 
every  word  and  letter  of  an  esta- 
blished creed,  and  which  raised  the 
slightest  heresy  of  opinion  into  a 
more  fatal  offence  against  God,  and 
a  more  odious  crime  in  the  estima- 
tion of  man,  than  the  worst  moral 
delinquency  or  the  most  flagrant 
deviation  from  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity.' 

He  goes  on  to  show  how  *  the 
controversy  could  hardly  be  avoided, 
when  the  exquisite  distinctness  and 
subtleiy  of  the  Greek  language  were 
applied  to  religious  opinions  of  an 
Oriental  origin.  Even  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  retained  some- 
thing of  the  significant  uid  re- 
verential vagueness  of  Eastern  ex- 
pression. This  vagueness,  even  phi- 
losophically spei^ng,  may  better 
convey  to  the  mind  those  myste- 
rious conceptions  of  the  Deity  which 
are  beyond  the  province  of  reason 
than  the  anatomical  precision  c^ 
philosophical  Greek. 

*  The  first  Christians  were  content 
to  worship  the  Deiiy  as  revealed  in 
the  Gospel;  they  assented  devoutiy 
to  the  words  of  the  sacred  writings; 
they  did  not  decompose  them,  or 
with  nice  and  scruptdous  accuracy 
appropriate  peculiar  terms  to  each 
manifestation  of  the  Gt>dhead.' 

Then  follows  a  most  interesting 
dissertation  on  the  *  different  ways 
in  which  the  conception  of  the 
Deity  suffers  at  the  hands  of  men,' 
either  by  over  subtlety  removing 
him  too  far  from  us,  or  imperso- 
nating him  into  a  merely  human 
being.  '  Among  the  causes,'  he  says, 
*  which  contributed  to  thesuccessfol 
propagation  of  Christianity,  was  the 
singular  beauty  and  felicity  with 
which  its  theory  of  the  conjunction 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature, 
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each  preserving  its  separate  attri- 
bntes,  on  the  one  hand  enabled  the 
mind  to  preserve  inviolate  the  pure 
conception  of  the  Deity,  on  the 
other  to  approximate  it,  as  it  were, 
to  human  interests  and  sympathies. 
But  this  is  done  rather  by  a  pro- 
cess of  instinctive  feeling  than  by 
strict  logical  reasoning.' 

He  next  gives  an  account  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  sort  of  Platonism, 
of  a  more  oriental  and  imaginative 
cast  than  that  of  the  Athenian  sage, 
had  become  universal ;  the  idea  of 
the  Logos,  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  unseen  world  and  that  of 
man,  which  had  entered  all  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world ;  it  had  modified 
Judaism,  it  had  allied  itself  to  the 
Syrian  worship.  'Alexandria,  the 
fatal  and  prolific  soil  of  speculative 
controversy,  and  where  it  was  most 
likely  to  madden  into  furious  and 
lasting  hostility,  gave  birth  to  this 
new  element  of  disunion  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Different  sects,  the  Sabel- 
lians,  and  the  Patripassians,  had  put 
forward  their  heretical  interpreta- 
tions, but  the  question  was  now 
taken  up  by  the  intellectual  masters 
of  the  age.  The  contest  was  no 
longer  for  mastery  over  obscure 
communities,  but  for  the  Roman 
world.  The  proselytes  whom  it 
disputed  were  sovereigns.  It  is 
but  judging  on  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  to  conclude, 
that  the  grandeur  of  the  prize  sup- 
ported the  ambition  and  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, that  human  motives  of  political 
power  and  aggrandisement  mingled 
with  the  more  spiritual  influences  of 
the  love  of  truth,  and  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  religion.* 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that 
is,  the  divine  nature  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
acknowledged  by  all.  To  each  of 
these  distinct  and  separate  beings, 
both  parties  attributed  the  attri- 
butes of  Godhead,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  self-existence,  which  was 
restricted    by  the  Arians    to  the 


Father.  Both  admitted  the  ante- 
mundane  being  of  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But,  according  to  the 
Arians,  there  was  a  time,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  ages, 
when  the  Parent  Being  dwelt  alone 
in  undeveloped,  undivided  unity. 
At  this  time,  immeasurably,  incsd- 
culably,  inconceivably  remote,  the 
majestic  solitude  ceased,  the  divine 
unity  was  broken  by  an  act  of  the 
Sovereign  Will,  and  the  only  be- 
gotten Son,  the  image  of  the  Father, 
the  Vicegerent  of  all  the  divine 
|)ower,  the  intermediate  Agent  in 
all  the  long  subsequent  work  of 
creation,  hegan  to  he,* 

'Such  was  the  question  which 
led  to  all  the  evils  of  human  strife 
— ^hatred,  persecution,  bloodshed. 
But,  however  profoundly  humilia- 
ting this  fact  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity an  epoch  of  complete  revo- 
lution from  its  genuine  spirit,  it 
may  be  fairly  inquired  whether  this 
was  not  an  object  more  generous, 
more  unselfish,  and  at  least  as  wise, 
as  many  of  those  motives  of  per- 
sonal and  national  aggrandisement, 
or  many  of  those  magic  words, 
which,  embraced  by  two  parties 
with  blind  and  unintelligent  fury, 
have  led  to  the  most  disastrous  and 
sanguinary  events  in  the  annals  of 
man.' 

Dr.  Milman  concludes  by  giving 
credit  *  to  the  opponents  of  Anus  for 
a  vague,  and  however  perhaps  over- 
strained, neither  ungenerous  nor  un- 
natural jealousy,  lest  the  dignity  of 
the  Redeemer  might  in  some  way 
be  lowered  by  the  new  hypothesis.  • 
How  many  of  the  disputants  who 
use  the  word  as  a  sort  of  missile 
have  any  clear  idea  of  what  Arian 
means  according  to  this  definition  P 

Again,  in  a  different  line  of 
thought,  although  it  is  somewhat 
singular  how  rarely  the  sense  of 
humour  which  so  strongly  charac- 
terised the  Dean's  social  intercourse 
found  expression  in  his  books,  yet 
the  quiet  ironical  touch  which  one 
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would  expect  from  hig  hand  comes 
oui  occasionally  with  wonderful 
force,  as  in  his  account  of  the 
condemnation  at  Sens  of  Abelard's 
religious  heresies  when  he  had 
himself  appealed  to  Eiome :  'The 
martial  unlearned  prelates  on  the 
council  vainly  hoped  that  as  they 
had  lost  the  excitement  of  the  fray, 
they  might  escape  the  trouble  and 
fatigue  of  this  profound  theolo- 
gical investigation  ;  but  Bernard 
would  not  spare  them,  and  the  ob- 
jectionable parts  were  read  aloud 
in  all  their  logical  aridity.  The 
bishops,  whose  wits  were  quite  un- 
able to  follow  the  flights  of  the  auda- 
cious reasoner,  still  with  unanimous 
chorus  replied  at  the  end  of  each 
proposition,  *'  damnamus. "  As 
they  grew  weary  they  relieved 
their  fatigue  by  wine;  the  wine 
and  the  weariness  brought  on 
sleep ;  the  drowsy  assembly  sat  on, 
some  leaning  on  their  elbows,  some 
with  cushions  under  their  heads, 
some  with  their  heads  dropping  on 
their  knees.  At  each  pause  they 
murmured  "damnamus,*'  till!  at 
leng^  some  cut  short  the  word, 
and  faintly  breathed  "  namus  "  ' — 
their  orthodox  horror  continuing 
unwearied  to  the  end. 

The  world  has  made  progress  in 
the  seventy-eight  years  of  his  ca- 
reer, and  it  was  as  a  mark  how  far 
the  tide  had  risen,  quite  as  much  as 
on  account  of  any  personal  feeling, 
that  he  rejoiced  in  1865  on  having 
been  asked  to  preach  at  Oxford,  and 
to  publish  his  sermon, — that  Ox- 
ford in  which  he  had  been  preached 
against,  and  in  a  manner  ostracised, 
nearly  forty  years  before,  for  his 
History  of  the  Jews,  and  where  his 
greatest  work  is  now  a  text-book 
for  the  period  to  which  it  belongs. 

'Why  don't  they  attack  me? 
that  is  my  heresy,'  he  has  been 
heard  to  say  when  the  Holy  Inqui- 
sitors of  Convocation  or  Congresses 
or  Synods  have  been  worrying 
some  helpless  parson.  But  it  was 
known  that  it  would  not  answer 


to  assault  one  so  extremely  wdl 
able  to  defend  himself,  and  to  set 
forth  all  reasons,  historical,  meta- 
physical, and  moral,  for  the  &ith 
that  was  in  him ;  one  so  little  swayed 
by  passion  or  prejudice,  so  correct, 
so  learned,  so  patient  and  so  wise. 

Besides  which,  sheltered  in  such 
large  and  thick  octavos  from  ihe 
observation  of  most  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  who  aspire  to  decide 
tiiese  questions  for  their  brethr^i, 
if  not  for  the  pubHc,  such  expres- 
sions of  thought  seem  to  pass  un- 
noticed. Xt  might  indeed  be  weD 
so  £ftr  to  interfere  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  to  be  ignorant  if  he 
pleases  as  to  institute  an  exami- 
nation in  the  Dean's  nine  volumes 
of  the  History  of  OhristianUy,  before 
any  Pope  (witi  the  belief  at  least 
in  his  own  in&llibility),  in  or  out 
of  Convocation,  presumes  to  offer 
an  opinion  on  any  matter  therein 
discussed. 

It  is  indeed  a  misfortune  to  have 
lost  the  man  who  had  a  right  out 
of  his  own  experience  of  both  books 
and  life  to  teU  the  rising  generation 
of  thinking  men,  whose  nmids  re- 
fuse to  run  in  the  rut  of  Pusc^yism 
or  Evangelism,  that  there  is  a  philo- 
sophy of  religion  which  has  survived 
the  contests  of  the  Monophy  sites  and 
MonotheUtes,  the  Nestorians  andEu- 
tychians,  the  heresies  with  strange 
names  bom  of  the  contact  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  ancient  ^ths  of 
the  world  both  East  and  West,  which 
he  has  described  so  well — a  &itb 
which  is  common  to  both  the  Trini- 
tarians and  the  Arians,  the  mocnkB 
of  the  Thebaid  and  the  comfortable 
English  rector.  In  recounting  in- 
deed that  *  History  of  Human  Error  * 
(which  he  lived  to  complete,  though 
'  Mr.  Caxton '  did  not),  one  would 
fancy  that  he  must  have  beccnne 
nearly  desperate  if  he  could  noi 
have  shown  his  conviction  that  there 
was  a  unity  deeper  than  all  the 
differences  which  those  good  mes 
thought  so  important,  a  truth  under 
all  their  blunders  and  blindnesBes, 
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qnd  Bboiioomings  of  intellect  and 
heart,  which  lives  and  ctows  with 
the  world's  growth,  mough  the 
progress  maybe  slow  to  trace,  which 
belongs  to  all  time  and  all  nations,  as 
the  human  expression  of  the  infinite 
— a  true  glimpse,  thongh  it  mnst  be 
a  fl^Ti  one,  of  that  Qod  who  has  not 
left  ns  without  a  witness  of  Him  at 
any  time ;  or,  as  St.  Augustine  words 
the  same  idea,  '  that  matter  which 
is  now  called  i^e  Christian  religion 
was  in  existence  among  the  ancients ; 
and  has  never  been  wanting  from 
the  beginning  of  the  human  race.' 

Again  he  was  tolerant  even  of 
the  intolerant,  and  loved  to  show 
how  'the  beauty  of  Christianity 
could  underlie  even  the  most  ex- 
treme opinions ;  the  love  of  human 
nature  which  could  survive  Calvi- 
nism and  Predestination  in  their 
most  terrible  shapes,  Augustine  and 
Luther,  the  Roman  Catholic  Jansen- 
ists,  the  Puritans,  and  the  Method- 
ists, showing  that  many  of  the  best 
and  noblest  Christians  could  yet 
hold  the  most  frightful  and  godless 
forms  of  foith.  Such  is  the  triumph 
of  the  Christianised  heajrt  over  die 
logic  of  the  Christian  understand- 
ing.' 

It  must  have  been  difficult  with 
such  evidence  constantly  before  his 
eyes,  to  give  even  their  legitimate 
value  to  the  questions  of  vestments 
and  candles,  of  discipline,  and  infi- 
nitesimally  smaU  heresies ;  of  how 
far  in  short  the  mantle  of  the 
Church  may  be  stretched  in  different 
directions  by  her  discordant  chil- 
dren. '  Have  not  these  things  been 
vn:itten '  over  and  over  again,  *  in  the 
Book  of  the  Chronicles  '  of  the  reli- 
gions of  our  race?  Difficult  perhaps 
for  him  even  not  to  feel  a  touch  of 
that  contempt  with  which  the  great 
old  communionsof  East  and  West  re- 
^rd  the  disputes  of  our  most  insular 
and  most  self-sufficient  of  Churches. 
Whenever  the  scattered  portions  of 
His  work  in  the  world  of  thought 
are  collected,  it  will  be  seen,  how- 
ever, in  how  many  different  ways 


he  vindicated  freedom,  as  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  Church  Com- 
mission on  getting  rid  of  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles,  which  was 
published  in  this  Magazine,  where 
he  shows  how  '  the  doctrines  of  the 
English  Church  are  not  only  more 
simply  but  more  fully,  assuredly 
more  winningly,  taught  in  our  li- 
turgy and  our  formularies  than  in 
our  Articles.'  He  goes  on  to  trace 
how  *  some  of  these  were  directed 
against  opinions  now  entirely  ob- 
solete, that  they  are  silent  and  ig- 
norant inevitably  about  those  which 
are  new,  and  no  safeguard  or  secu- 
rity against  them,'  that  *  however 
justly  and  wisely  it  is  said  that  the 
eternal  truths  of  Christianity  shall 
never  pass  away,  religions  thought 
and  opinion,  and  above  all  religious 
language,  are  not  exempt  from  the 
great  law  of  universal  progression 
and  variation*'  He  then  enters  on 
the  different  controversies  of  the 
last  thirty  years  to  show  *  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  Articles  written  in 
the  sixteenth  century  to  meet  the 
religious  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  nineteenth.'  ^  I  am  an  old  man,' 
he  winds  up,  with  touching  em- 
phasis, *and  fully  sensible  of  the 
blessings  of  a  quiet  life.  Still  I 
am  bound  not  to  disguise  or  sup- 
press my  judgment.'  ^  I  stand  ab- 
solutely alone  in  moving  this  re- 
solution. I  know  that  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  a  very  large  and  I 
think  increasing  body  even  among 
ihe  clergy.  But  all  my  life  I  have 
kept  aloof  from  party,  and  this  is 
no  party  move.  lAheravi  a/nimam 
mea/m,^ 

As  he  began  so  he  ended.  The 
value  of  the  spirit  beyond  the  letter ; 
of  the  substcince  above  the  form; 
the  truth  under  divers  forms  of 
error,  the  error  mingled  with  what 
we  take  to  be  the  truth.  The 
passage  from  one  of  his  earliest 
works  has  already  been  given;  in 
his  latest  published  sermon  he  says: 
*  Orthodoxy  of  creed  ?  has  that  in- 
sured the  orthodoxy  of  the  Christian 
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heart  wHich  breathes  only  Christian 
love  ?  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
torturing  our  fellow  creatures  a 
worse  heresy  against  the  Gospel 
than  the  most  perverse  of  those 
opinions  of  the  miserable  victims 
led  by  thousands  to  the  stake.' 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  last 
work,  he  sums  up  with  his  cha- 
racteristic calm  impartiaHty  the 
merits  of  Latin  and  of  *  Teutonic ' 
Christianity,  as  he  calls  the  reformed 
feith,  and  shows,  like  himself,  the 
exaggerations  to  which  each  is 
subject.  '  Latin,  the  more  objective 
faith,  tends  to  materialism,  to  ser- 
vility, to  blind  obedience  or  blind 
guidance,  to  the  tacit  abrogation  if 
not  the  repudiation  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence by  the  undue  elevation  of 
the  dogmatic  and  ritual  part.  It  is 
prone  to  become,  as  it  has  become, 
paganism  with  Christian  images, 
symbols,  and  terms.  .  .  . 

*  Teutonic  Christianiiy,  more  self- 
depending,  more  self-guided,  more 
self-wrought  out,  is  not  without  its 
peculiar  dangers.  It  may  become 
self-sufficient,  unwarrantably  arro- 
gant, impatient,  not  merely  of  self- 
control,  but  of  all  subordination, 
incapable  of  just  self-estimation.  It 
will  have  a  tendency  to  isolate  the 
man,  either  within  himself,  or  as  the 
member  of  a  narrow  sect,  with  all 
the  evils  of  sectarianism,  blind  zeal, 
•obstinate  self-rehance,  or  rather 
self-adoration,  hatred,  contempt  of 
others,  narrowness,  exclusiveness, 
fanaticism,  undue  appreciation  of 
■small  things.' 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  *the  deep 
irresistible  insurrection  of  the  Teu- 
tonic mind  against  the  theory  of 
intervention  between  itself  and  its 
God ;  the  idea  that  the  priest  has 
absolute  power  to  release  from  sin  ; 
without  omniscience  to  act  in  the 
place  of  the  Omniscient ;  this  which, 
however  softened  off,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Latin  Christianity,  has  be- 
come offensive,  presumptuous;  to 
the  less  serious,  ludicrous.  It  will 
doubtless  maintain  its  hold  as  a  re- 


ligion of  authority,  of  outward  form, 
an  objective  religion'  (in  another 
place  he  adds,  'a  materialistic  re- 
ligion  '),  '  and  so  possessing  inex- 
haustible powers  of  awakening  re- 
ligious  emotion ;  .  .  .  and  as  such 
it  may  draw  within  its  pale  pro- 
selytes of  congenial  minds  from 
a  more  vague  and  subjective,  more 
national  &ith.  As  a  religion  of 
authority,  it  spares  the  soul  from 
the  pain  of  thought^  fr^m  the 
harassing    doubt,  the    desponding 

scruple Independence    <rf 

thought,  which  to  some  is  their 
holiest  birthright,  their  most  glo- 
rious privilege,  fcheir  sternest  duty, 
is  to  others  the  profoxmdest  miseiy, 
the  heaviest  burthen,  the  r^ponai- 
bility  from  which  they  would  shrink 
with  the  deepest  awe,  which  they 
would  plunge  into  any  abyss  to 
avoid.  What  rehef  to  devolve  on 
another  the  oppressive  question  of 
our  eternal  destiny ! '  He  doses 
with  a  noble  passage,  which  is  in- 
deed  *  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,'  and  which  shows  how  the 
scientific  spirit  of  research  into  the 
facts  of  Christianity  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  truest  and  deepest 
faith  in  its  spirit.  '  I  pretend  not 
to  foretell  the  future  of  Christianity, 
but  whoever  behoves  in  its  perpetuity 
(and  to  disbelieve  it  were  treason 
against  the  Divine  Author,  apostasy 
from  his  faith),  must  suppose  that 
by  some  providential  law  it  must 
adapt  itself,  as  it  has  done  with 
such  wonderfdl  versatility^,  but 
with  a  faithful  conservation  of  its 
inner  vital  spirit,  to  all  vicissitudes 
and  phases  of  man's  social,  moral, 
intellectual  being.' 

*  What  distinctness  of  conception, 
what  precision  of  language  may  be 
indispensable  to  true  faith;  what 
part  of  the  ancient  dogmatic  system 
may  be  allowed  silently  to  fall  into 
disuse  as  beyond  the  proper  range 
of  human  thought  and  language; 
how  far  the  sacred  records  may 
without  real  peril  to  their  truth  be 
subjected  to  closer  investigation ;  to 
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what  wider  interpretation,  especially 
of  the  Semitic  portion,  those  records 
may  submit,  and  wisely  submit,  in 
order  to  harmonise  them  with  the 
irrefutable  conclusions  of  science; 
how  far  the  eastern  veil  of  allegory 
which  hangs  over  their  truth  may 
be  lifted  or  torn  away  to  show  their 
unshadowed  essence ;  how  far  the 
poetic  vehicle  through  which  truth 
is  conveyed  may  be  gently  severed 
from  the  truth, — all  this  must  be  left 
to  the  future  historian  of  our  reli- 
gion.    As  it  is  my  own  confident 
belief  that  the  words  of  Christ,  and 
his  words  alone  (the  primal  inde- 
feasible truths  of  Christianity),  shall 
not  pass  away,  so  I  cannot  presume 
to  say  that  men  may  not  attain  to  a 
clearer,  at  the  same  time  more  full, 
comprehensive,  and  balanced  sense 
of  those  words  than  has  as  yet  been 
generally  received  in  the  Christian 
world.     As  all  else  is  transient  and 
mutable,    these   only    eternal   and 
universal,  assuredly  whatever  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  man,  even  on  the  consti- 
tution of  nature,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  the  world,  will  be  concen- 
trated so  as  to  give  a  more  pene- 
trating vision    of    those    undying 
truths.     Teutonic  Christianity  (and 
this  seems  to  be  its  mission  and 
privilege)    however   nearly  in   its 
more  perfect  form  it  may  already 
have  approximated,  may  approxi- 
mate still  more  closely  to  the  abso- 
lute and  perfect  faith  of  Christ ;  it 
may  discover  and  establish  the  sub- 
llme  unison  of  religion  and  reason, 
keep  in  tone  the  triple  chorded  har- 
mony of  faith,  holiness,  and  charity, 
assert  its  own  full  freedom,  know 
the  bounds  of  that  freedom,  respect 
the  freedom  of  others.    Christianity 
may  yet  have  to  exercise  a  far  wider 
if  more  silent  and  untraceable  in- 
fluence,   through  its  primary  all- 
pervading  principles,  on  the  civili- 
sation of  mankind.* 


It  is  only  by  his  own  ideas,  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words,  that  such 
a  mind  as  that  of  the  Dean  can  be 
adequately  given,  and  such  'concen- 
trated essence  *  of  thought  cannot 
be  condensed  into  an  article.  Where 
shall  we  now  find  a  man  so  learned, 
BO  wise,  so  full  of  the  best  know- 
ledge, so  able  and  willing  to  use  it 
for  the  service  of  man  P  in  whom 
indeed 

Old  experience  did  attain 
To 8ometiiii)g  of  prophetic  strain? 

When  that  grand  old  head,  with 
the  keen  intellect  in  those  eyes 
which  age  could  not  dim,  the  sense 
of  humour  about  the  mouth,  and  the 
feeling  of  power  in  the  whole  man- 
ner and  expression  came  before  one, 
it  made  that  well  hackneyed  word, 
'venerable,'  seem  fresh  when  ap- 
plied to  him ;  and  when  '  the  very 
Reverend  the  Dean*  was  announced 
it  appeared  an  appropriate  title  ex- 
pressly invented  to  describe  him. 

The  feeling  which  he  inspired  in 
his  family  and  those  privileged  to 
enjoy  his  friendship  showed  how 
deep  was  the  affectionate  nature  of 
the  man  in  that  portion  of  his  life 
with  which  the  outside  world  has 
no  right  to  intermeddle ;  and  his 
beautiful  hymns,  written  long  before 
hymns  had  become  the  fashion,  and 
three  of  which  at  least  are  now  part 
of  the  devotional  expression  of  the 
nation,  are  a  measure  of  that  true 
piety  which  no  one  possessed  in  a 
higher  degree. 

His  body  rests  under  that  great 
church  which  he  did  so  much  to 
improve  and  make  useful  to  his 
people,  and  where  that  clear  solemn 
voice,  with  its  weighty  utterances, 
was  so  often  heard;  his  thoughts, 
his  best  self,  have  become  part  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  inheri- 
tance of  his  race  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic' 


'  His  works  have  all  been  stereotyped  in  America. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  QUINQUENNIAL  BEFOET  OF  1864. 


Since  the  last  DiTidoo,  2,641  Folioies,  amiring  £2,050,788,  have  been  iasaed, 
giYing  an  annual  average  of  628  Folidee  of  £777  eaoh— a  large  and  iteady  in- 
erease  of  the  bosineee. 

The  aom  of  £72,702  has  been  receiTed  dnring  the  Ave  years  in  new  Premimns, 
being  at  the  rate  of  £14,640  a  year« 

The  total  income  from  Fremioms,  which  in  1869  was  £182,429,  now  amoonts 
to  £214,104,  indicating  an  average  annual  increase  of  £4,885,  after  allowing  for 
loss  of  income  from  disoontinued  Policies ;  while  the  gross  income  from  all  sonross 
has  increased  at  ihe  rate  of  £10,230  per  annum. 

Claims  have  arisen  dnring  the  five  years  on  794  Policies  assuring  £624,827. 
and  carrying  Bonuses  to  the  amount  of  £116,899. 

In  addition  to  the  Bonuses  on  Policies  upon  which  claims  have  arisen,  the  sum 
of  £87,149  has  been  paid  as  bonus  in  other  ways,  such  as  in  reduction  of  bonus 
liability  by  cash  payment,  reduction  of  premium,  purchase,  Ac.,  making  «  total 
of  £204.48. 

In  the  valuation  of  the  Assets,  an  ample  margin  haa  been  allowed  for  possibie 
fluctuation  of  the  Funds ;  and  in  the  vaioatton  of  the  Liabilities,  the  ml;  Premiums 
only  have  been  taken  into  account,  and  no  pi  fit  is  declared  by  anticipation. 

The  Assets,  consisting  of  Fundod  Pr.p  ^dj.  Mortgages,  Life  Interests,  and 
ECeversions,  Premiums  due  on  8l8t  Dooembsr  (since  paid),  Interest  accrued  on 
Investments,  Balance  at  Bankers,  and  iq  baud,  amount  to  £2,815,129. 19«.  2d. 

The  Liabilities,  consisting  of  the  vH'..es  of  Policies  and  the  Bonuses  already 
declared,  claims  accrued  in  1863  Sui  Juo  in  1864,  commission,  taxes,  and  sundry 
•mall  accounts,  amount  to  £1,90-1  73:.  U.  Id,  There  is,  therefore,  after  making 
provision  for  every  known  liability,  a  s  .r^lus  of  £350«390.  17*.  7d, 

The  Directors  roccmmend  tbat  ii^i^O  ^,«0of  this  surplus  be  distributed  as  abso- 
lute Bonus;  and  that  the  r\»mai  rug  am  of  £20.600.  17<.  Id,  be  retained  for  the 
payment  of  annual,  contingent,  am  ci    aitional  Bonuses. 

The  sum  of  £329,890  will  proJu^^  re  vt^rsionary  Bonuses  amounting  to  £506300, 
yielding  a  percentage  ranginfr  from  6  ^)  84,  or  9|  on  the  average  of  the  sums 
assured ;  and  a  percentage  rant^.g  from  26  to  160,  or  59}  on  the  average,  can  the 
premiums  received  in  respect  of  which  the  Bonus  is  allotted. 

The  Society  now  assures  by  0,022  Policies  the  sum  of  £7.233.561,  and  has 
an  Assurance  Fund  amount^i^  to  £2.272,385.  11«.,  and  an  Annual  Income  of 
£307,475.  The  large  number  of  assurances  in  force  afTords  a  protection  to  the 
Society  against  those  deviaticms  from  the  average  which  attend  a  paucity  of 
numbers,  while  the  respective  amcants  of  the  capital  and  the  income  attest  the 
firm  and  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Society. 

The  experience  of  the  Society  dnring  this  period  (the  fourth  which  has  elapsed 
since  paying  off  'the  Shareholders),  has  fully  realised  the  expectations  of  the 
Direotors,  and  they  feel  assured  that  the  Members  will  share  their  satisfaction. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

OLINTHUS  GBBGORY  DOWNfiS, 

Atiuarjf, 
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Tablk  No.  1  A. 
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EQUAL  RATES  OF  PREMIUM. 

Annual  Premiams  required  for  an  Anarance 

of  £100  for  Che  wUoie    Term  of  Life. 

Ag.. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Age. 

Annual 
Premium. 

iS    «.     d. 

&    »,      d. 

16 

1  10     8 

33 

2     8     0 

16 

1  11     5 

34 

2     9     5 

17 

1  12     3 

35 

2  10  11 

18 

1  13     0 

36 

2  12     6 

19 

1  13  10 

37 

2  14     2 

20 

1  14     7 

38 

2  15  11 

21 

1  15     5 

39 

2  17     9 

22 

1  16     3 

40 

2  19    9 

23 

1  17     2 

41 

3     1  10 

24 

1  18     1 

42 

3    4  .1 

25 

1  19    0 

43 

3    6    6 

26 

2    0    0 

44 

3    9    0 

27 

2     1     0 

45 

3  11     9 

28 

2    2    0 

46 

3  14    7 

29 

2    3     1 

47 

3  17    8 

30 

2    4    3 

48 

4    0  11 

31 

2    5    5 

49 

4    4    4 

32 

2    6    8 

50 

4    7     6 

Tablk  No.  1  B 

.          ■ 

Annual  Premium  payable  during        | 

Ten  Tears  only  for 

an  Assurance  of  £10M 

for  the  whole  Term  of  Life.            1 

Age. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Age. 

Annual 
Premium. 

£    6.     d. 

£    «.     d. 

15 

3  14  11 

33 

5     5     0 

16 

3  16     5 

34 

5    7     1 

17 

3  17  U 

85 

5    9    5 

18 

3  19    6 

36 

5  11     9 

19 

4     1     0 

87 

5  14    2 

20 

4    2    6 

38 

5  16    8 

21 

4    4    0 

39 

5  19    3 

22 

4    5    0 

40 

6     1  11 

23 

4    7     1 

41 

6    4    8 

24 

4    8    9 

42 

6    7    6 

25 

4  10    5 

43 

6  10    6 

26 

4  12     1 

44 

6  13  10 

27 

4  13    9 

45 

6  17    4 

28 

4  15    6 

46 

7     0  11 

29 

4  17    4 

47 

7    4    7 

30 

4  19    2 

48 

7    8    4 

31 

5     1     1 

49 

7  12    4 

32 

5     3    0 

50 

7  16    5 

Th$  advantages  of  Life  Assurance  may  he  thus  hriefly  enumerated. 

To  proyident  persons  Life  Assurance  presents  the  means  of  securing,  by  a  small 
annual  saying,  a  provision  for  their  families,  in  the  eyent  of  a  premature  death. 

It  affords  the  opportunity  of  making  a  settlement  prior  to  marriage. 

It  enables  persons  to  raise  money  on  life  interests. 

It  secures  sums  of  money  contingent  on  parties  coming  of  age. 

It  affords  the  opportunity  of  restoring  to  a  family  any  amount  of  capital  which 
the  parent  may  have  sunk  on  an  estate,  to  hold  it  as  tenant  for  life,  or  for  two  or 
three  lives  ;  an  occurrence  very  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  particularly 
with  respect  to  property  held  under  the  Church. 

It  affords  facilities  to  debtors  to  satisfy  their  creditors ;  whilst  to  creditors  it 
offers  effectual,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  only  means  of  security. 

THE  ECONOMIC  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  is  constituted  so  as  to 
afford  these  advantages  to  the  public  in  their  fullest  extent,  giving  the  advantages 
of  the  mutual  prineipkf  while  supported  by  a  large  accumulated  capitaL 

The  subjoined  Table  shows  the  advantages  offered  by  this  Society,  resulting  from 
Low  Premiums: — 


Age 

£ 

The  premium  for  \     . 

20     1 

r assures 

1260 

£1000.  by  the 

30     

by  the 
Economio 

1205 

Northampton 

40     

1140 

»tes,at   /     . 

>••••    60    • 

Irates        /      . 
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